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Architecture is an art for all men to learn, because all are concerned with it.—RusKIN. 
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THE WEEK. 

Tue erection of asylums for lunatics is becoming so 
onerous no one can be surprised if the authorities endeavour 
to reduce the cost. But it should be remembered that 
actual saving differs widely from estimated saving, and 
attractive schemes should be regarded with scepticism. 
A new asylum is to be erected at Whalley, and the Asylums 
Board of Lancashire intend to manufacture all the bricks 
which will be used. As a preliminary they propose to 
expend about 4,500/. on plant and to engage an expert at 
31. 10s. a week to select the machines and to superintend 
the brickmaking. If the bricks are produced at less than 
12s. per 1,000 he is to have one-fourth of the difference. 
It appears that in the tenders received the price was 22s. 
or 23s. per 1,000. The architect considered that they 
could be obtained at 16s. per 1,000. One of the members 
who made enquiries on the subject said that good bricks 
were never made at so low a price as 12s. ; the cost came 
nearer 16s. 6d., and 22s. per 1,000 was not an unfair price. 
The committee imagine the saving will amount to 6,000I. 
or 7,0001., and they intend to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to expend 12,0001. It is a large 
sum to be spent on an experiment by amateurs. The 
Local Government Board have laid down the rule that the 
relations of masters and servants should not be established 
between guardians and workmen, and with no less justice 
a similar rule should be made respecting asylum boards 
and brickmakers. 


Tur problem of the unemployed is more serious in 
Paris than in any other continental city, because there 
has been evidence that idle men have a tendency to exercise 
their arms in destruction. The project of the demolition of 
the fortifications accordingly once more arises, and this 
time with greater urgency than on former occasions. — It 
was long ago agreed that the work should be done by 
instalments. The Minister of Finance is willing to sell 
and the Municipal Council to buy; but the valuers on the 
part of the city recommend that only about two-thirds of 
the price demanded by the Government should be paid. 
The question is complicated by the interference of the 
Ministry of War, for although the walls did not save Paris 
in the late siege they were obstacles for a time, and military 
engineers are, like other mortals, indisposed to admit that 
they can fall into errors or are unable to anticipate the 
future. The necessities of the present winter may how- 
ever compel the parties to arrive at a conclusion without 
delay. 


AuruoucH doubts surround many of the portraits 
ascribed to RempraNnpT the majority of experts believe in 
the genuineness of the Saskia Uilenburg, which has been 
for many years in the possession of Count Luckner, near 
Dresden. The portrait was to be sold and it was expected 
that some American amateur would become possessor of 
it ; but it is now believed it has been added to the collection 
of the Baron Epmonp Rotuscurip. It was supposed that 
masterpieces were not allowed to pass beyond the bounds 
of Austria, but the law on the subject is elastic. 
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REMBRANDT married Sask1a in 1634, when he was 28 years 
old. Shé was possessed of some fortune, and on her 
death bequeathed the use of the greater part of it to the 
painter for his life or until his second marriage, and then 
it was to pass to their son Titus. When REMBRANDT again 
married he was obliged to pay over the bequest to Trrus, 
and as he had been living extravagantly it was necessary to 
raise the money in some way, and his embarrassments 
were therefore increased. It is believed that SasK1a some- 
times served as a model, and some have held that the 
brilliant figure of the child in The Night Watch was a 
tribute to his wife. It may here be added that sometime 
in the spring an exhibition of Rempranpr’s etchings will 
be opened in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. The 


| library possesses many examples ; but several of the great 


collectors have offered to contribute, and the exhibition, 
it is expected, will be more complete than any hitherto 
held. 


To an archeologist not even the grave is sacred. 
Athens is likely to be the scene of explorations for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the manner in which ordinary citizens 
were buried. The stele, or memorials, although ever faith- 
ful to a type are often admirable as examples of sculpture, 


| but it was not probable that they were obtainable except by 


families who could afford to expend money on deceased 
as well as living members. The stele may not always have 
indicated the site of the grave. At the instance of the 
Berlin Academy of Learning Dr. Brtcxner has been lately 
investigating graves rather than memorials of the dead. 
He ascertained that graves were sometimes formed in 
groups by the Athenians. About the fifth century before 
our era it was not uncommon to surround the enclosure 
with a wall of small stones. Then a substantial founda- 
tion was laid on which the stele was usually placed. 
Apparently there existed a desire to have flowers erowing 
near the grave, and for that purpose clay had to be carried 
from some distant place. The enquiry is only beginning 
and is expected to increase our knowledge of Greek 
customs. ‘ 


Anoruer bulletin has just been issued by the University 
of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station which gives 
an account of further tests of reinforced concrete. The 
topics investigated include the effect of quality of concrete 
upon the strength of beams, the effect of repetitive loading 
upon the action of beams and the resistance of beams to 
diagonal tension failures. The results of the investiga- 
tion of diagonal tension failures throw light upon the 
amount of the vertical shearing stress which may be allowed 
in reinforced concrete beams not having metallic web rein- 
forcement. The resistance of beams to diagonal tension 
may be the controlling feature of relatively short beams, 
and as such failures occur suddenly and without much 
warning, a knowledge of the resistance of the concrete is 
essential. Some beams gave surprisingly low values and 
it seems evident that the values allowed by many city 
building ordinances are higher than should be recom- 
mended. The tests of coricrete columns and reinforced 
concrete columns and of reinforced concrete T-beams for 
1906 have already been published. 
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BUILDING.—By E. BENDEMANN. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1907. 


| 


HE dominant feeling in the world of architecture with | 
regard to the year “that has passed appears to be one | 
of thankfulness that it has come to an end, inspired by the | 


forlorn hope that the new year may be better than the old, 


a hope based on no better foundation than the despondent | 


conviction that it cannot be worse. 

At the close of the year everything that acts as a gauge 
of the measure of activity in building indicated deep depres- 
sion. The labour returns for November 
throughout the country there was a decrease of employ- 
ment of 4.6 per cent. compared with the previous month, 
and of 7.0 per cent. below the figures of a year ago; whilst 


showed that. | 


taking London only the state of affairs is worse still, there | 


being a decrease of 6.5 per cent. of workers employ ed com- 
pared with October, and of 15.9 per cent. below the returns 
for October 1906. 

The experience of architects and builders confirms the 
figures of the labour returns. Some of the largest firms 
of contractors are contemplating empty shops and little 
prospect of any near increase of activity. Not only in 
London, but in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the building 
trade is said to be really in a deplorable state. 

The most reliable barometer of the public’s ability to 


seen at the close of the past year Consols with difficulty 
touching 83 and a Bank rate of 7 per cent.—conditions 


sufficient to put a stop to all but the most urgently neces- | 


sary building operations. 

Even the dullest times have some events that are de- 
serving of being chronicled, and perhaps the most out- 
standing feature of architecture in 1907 has been the 
completion of the first stage of the competition for the 


New County Hani ror Lonpon. 

Considering the slackness general in the architectural 
profession one might have expected a larger number of 
designs in this open and international competition than the 
99 submitted. ‘This comparatively poor result has been 
brought about by a variety of deterrent influences. The 
competitors from abroad have been particularly few in 
number. The overthrow of the Progressive party in the 
London County Council and the return of the Moderates, 
pledged to economy and outspoken in their determination 
as part of that economy to effect a drastic reduction in the 
scheme of their predecessors, has discouraged many archi- 
tects of high position and ability from entering the com- 
petition ; whilst still more potent has undoubtedly been 
the announcement in the conditions of the competition that 
Mr. Ritzy, the architect to the County Council, besides 
being one of the asséssors, is to have discretionary power 
over the internal arrangements and construction of the 
successful competitor’s building. A protest against this 


| Youne & HE. W. Pouey. 


arrangement was organised by some of our leading com- 
petition experts and brought before the Royal Institute, but 
failed to obtain adequate support or to effect any modifica- 
tion of the objectionable innovation. Some have abstained 
because they considered themselves—quite justly—the 
equals, and even the superiors of some of the favoured 
eight who were invited to compete in the final essay without 
having to prove their capability in the first and open stage 
of the competition. The full number of 15 was selected, 
their names being Mr. R. F. Arxinson, Mr. H. J. BLANo, 
Mr. G. Wasurnaton Browne, Mr. T. Davison, Mr. M. J. 
Dawson, Mr. J. B. Fuuton, Messrs. Garpner & Hint, 
Mr. W. Haywoop, Messrs. Houston & Hornu, Messrs. 
JEMMETT & McCompiz, Mr. R. Knott, Messrs. A. 
MarsHaty Mackenzie & Son, Messrs. Russenn & 
Cooprmr, Messrs. Warwick & Hawn, Messrs. CiypE 
It is a curious coincidence that a 
goodly proportion of these gentlemen have been, compara- 
tively recently, assistants in the architect’s department of 
the County Council, and this circumstance helps to 
explain the remarkable excellence of much of the modern 
work produced by the department since Mr. RinEy became 
its head. These 15 selected, together with the eight in- 


| vited architects—Mr. JoHNn BELCHER. Mr. W. Fiockuart, 
spend money on architecture—the Money Market—has | 


Mr. Ernest Georce, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mrare Jack- 
son, Mr. EH. L. LUTveNs, Mr. E. W. Mountrorp and 
Messrs. NicHoutson & CorLeTtE—have at the end of the 
year sent in their final schemes, and the competitors have 
selected Sir Aston Wemzs to complete the jury who are to 
make the final award in this great and important com- 
petition. 


Tue Royau Instirutse oF Britrisu ARCHITECTS 


has during the past year made advance, though somewhat 
slowly, in giving effect to the compromise between the 
views of the registrationists and the educationalists which 
was accomplished in the previous year. The Council hay- 
ing formulated in general terms the lines on which a 
revised or supplemental charter should be sought, their 
proposals have been substantially approved by the general 
body, and the matter is now ready for the legal advisers of 
the Council to put into proper phraseology the proposed 
revised charter. More rapid progress might have been 
accomplished during the year but for an attempt on the 
part of some of the older Associates of the Royal Institute 
to obtain equal voting powers with the Fellows on the 
question not only of the charter but also of the by-laws. 
This attempt has however been defeated, and we may 
hope with sufficient thoroughness to prevent any further 
revival. 

It is pleasant to be able to record the continued financial 
prosperity of the Royal Institute, as evidenced by the 
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balance of 1,4851. 16s. 9d. of income over expenditure and 


the increase of the invested capital to 21,0001. 


The Royal Institute has to regret the loss of the services 


of its capable and courtéous secretary, Mr. W. J. Locke, 


by reason of his resignation consequent on the success that 


he has attained in the fields of literature and the drama. 


Tue Joint CoMMITTEE ON REINFORCED CONCRETE, 
organised by the Council of the Royal Institute in the 


previous year, has presented a provisional report which 


may be regarded as a valuable epitome of the experience 
and knowledge at present attained in the use of the impor- 
tant method of construction which has lately come so 
much into prominence. The report dealt with the 
materials to be used, the methods of working, and the cal- 
culations of the proportions of the various parts of rein- 
forced concrete structures. Needless to say, in the present 
incomplete state of knowledge regarding this material, 
adverse criticisms on the committee’s report have been 
made, the exact value of which can only be determined by 
the light of further experiment and experience. For the 
present we may take it that the report produced by the 
committee is a valuable basis for the everyday practi- 
tioner if he is careful to safeguard his work by the adop- 
tion of adequate and perhaps even excessive factors of 
safety. 

Failures have indeed occurred in buildings in course of 
construction in reinforced concrete during the past year in 
England, in Germany, and in the United States; the 
lesson from which appears to be that not only is care 
required in the design, but even of more importance is the 
proper execution of the work imperatively necessary to 
avoid failure. 

The conclusions learnt from the experience of San 
Francisco point out that reinforced concrete is pre-emi- 
nently the most suitable form of construction for resistance 
to earthquake and the fire that seems to be its usual accom- 
paniment—and one more destructive even than_ the 
initiating cause. Such is the sequence that appeared not 
only in San Francisco and Valparaiso, but also in the 
catastrophe that occurred early in the past year at 
Kingston, in Jamaica. 

Touching the subject of reinforced concrete we have 
to record that the Engineering Standards Committee has 
in the past year slightly modified and revised the British 
standard specification for Portland cement. 

An attempt has been made during the past year to 
remove one of the potent causes that has hindered the 
progress of reinforced concrete in this country—the refusal 
of the Local Government Board to sanction loans on works 
constructed with this material except on the condition of 
repayment in 15 years instead of the 30 years allowed for 
stone and brick structures. It has been admitted in the 
House of Commons that other departments of the Govern- 
ment—the Office of Works, the War Department, and the 
Admiralty—have largely employed reinforced concrete 
with great advantage. 

An effort of the Local Government Board which is not 
of a very satisfactory character is the new 


Pusuic Heautw Act 


passed during the last year, and which came into force, 
nominally, on the 1st instant. Its provisions however 
remain dormant. until put into operation by the Local 
Government Board or the Secretary of State, when power 
is given to local authorities to make by-laws on prescribed 
lines in respect of streets and buildings, sanitary provi- 
sions, infectious diseases, common lodging-houses, recrea- 
tion grounds, police, fire brigades, sky signs, miscellaneous 
subjects. 

Patents constitute so important an element in the 
business side of the building trade that the new 


Parents anp Drsians Act 
of the past year must be noted. This consolidates and 
amends the law, the most important new provision per- 
haps being the enactment that if a patent is not worked in 
the United Kingdom to an adequate extent it may be 
revoked. 


Tue Merropouitan Water Boarp (CHarGEs) Act 


which has been passed is of some importance to builders, 
as it gives them the right to demand a supply of water. 
The Act gives the Board the power of charging by meter 
or by a fixed rate of 7s. per cent. on the cost of the building 
after deducting for the cost of decorative work and of iron 
and steel construction not requiring the use of water. The 
Board have determined to exercise the right of charging at 
the percentage rate, which we may note has been that in 
operation since April 1 of last year. 


Tur ConTROL OF SUBURBAN PLANNING 


has been pressed upon the Government by a deputation to 
the Prime Minister and the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, both of whom expressed sympathy with the 
views put forward by the deputation, and Mr. Burns 
stated there were ih preparation two Bills, a Housing Bull 
and a Town Planning Bill, which in his opimion would 
afford a better solution of the problem than the schemes 
put forward by the deputation. Apparently one object of 
the proposed legislation is to enable municipalities through- 
out the country to become speculators in building estates. 
For the sake of the ratepayers it is to be hoped that the 
lessons taught by the experience of 


Tur Lonpon County CoUNCIL 


will be taken to heart, and that whilst proper control in 
the interests of public traffic and convenience will be 
exercised on the development of the suburbs of our towns, 
due consideration will be given to the subordination of 
Utopian ideals to the economic necessities of trade and 
finance. One result of the displacement of the Progres- 
sives from and the access of the Moderate party to power 
in the London County Council has been the elimination 
of some of the objectionable conditions which have pre- 
vented the development of the valuable land in Aldwych 
and Kingsway, and the introduction of more favourable 
terms for the first four years of the building leases which 
are offered for the investment of capital. Another modifi- 
cation made, which may be of advantage to the Council, 
is a substantial increase in the commission to be paid for 
the introduction of tenants to any agent who might 
negotiate the letting of sites. The superior business ability 
of the present Council to that of its predecessors has 
already commenced to bear fruit, and with the advent of 
cheaper money will undoubtedly contribute to the reduc- 
tion of the serious loss to London ratepayers from the large 
amount of unproductive capital that the vacant land now 
represents. 

The agitation of the self-constituted *" Further Strand 
Improvement Committee ’’ in favour of a wasteful and 
inartistic modification of the lines proposed for the laying 
out of the Strand and Aldwych has been wisely squashed, 
let us hope finally, by the adoption of a carefully considered 
and lucidly composed report of the improvements com- 
mittee of the Council. 

The present Council has also improved on the action 
or inaction of the Progressives by filling up a large number 
of vacant districts with the appointment of permanent 
surveyors. 

Credit is due to the County Council for the readiness 
with which they decided to adopt an alternative route for 
their proposed new sewer which, according to the report of 
Mr. T. E. Cotucurt, Sir Aston Wess, Mr. JoHN BELCHER 
and Mr. Mervyn Macartney, and the memorial from the 
Trustees and the Dean and Chapter of 


Sr, Paut’s CATHEDRAL, 
might have become a very serious danger to the cathedral 


fabric. 

The scare which was started in the year before last as 
to the imminent possibility of collapse of the metropolitan 
cathedral has been laid to rest by a further report of the 
eminent architects above-mentioned, who after a careful 
investigation have been able to assure us that although the 
fabric is in a sensitive condition, this has not recently 
commenced or even materially developed, but that many of 
the settlements and cracks that are manifest are of very 
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old standing. There can in fact be little doubt that many 
dislocations of the structure occurred even before the 
building was completed, and that if the subsoil under the 
foundations was absolutely quiescent there would be little 
fear of any further movement. Unfortunately however 
such a condition cannot be postulated, as there appears 
little reason to doubt that not only is water flowing under 
the foundations, but that the level of this water 1s variable, 
and if not actually tidal is influenced by tidal action and 
variations of rainfall. 


OTHER CATHEDRALS 


have also contributed to the notable events of the past year. 
The renewal of the west front of Hereford Cathedral under 
the direction of Mr. J. Ouprip Scorr, which has been in 
progress since 1901, after being suspended for a year was 
resumed with the west front of the south aisle, and this 
has now been finished, completing the work of amending 
the mistakes of Wyatt in 1786. 

Selby Abbey has been reopened after its restoration 
from the effects of the disastrous fire by which it was 
attacked, and further necessary repairs have been under- 
taken in the underpinning of the tower, which is to be 
carried up another stage, whilst the south transept 
which was destroyed in 1690 is also to be restored. The 
fire appears to have had a good effect upon the custodians 
of this historic monument by awaking them from the 
lethargy that for more than 200 years has allowed the 
damage of the seventeenth century to remain unrepaired. 

At the cathedral church of St. Mary, Southwell, the 
transepts have been shored up and underpinned and the 
foundations, which date back to the early years of the 
twelfth century, replaced where necessary with sounder 
and more substantial material than was employed by the 
original builders. 

The parlous state of Winchester Cathedral has been 
further disclosed to the public by the Dean and Chapter 
during the past year, and the amount for which they are 
appealing has now amounted to no less a sum than 86,J0UI. 

Another historic monument of great interest, 


Crosspy Hani, Lonpon, 
has excited considerable attention during the past year. 


Originally built by Alderman Sir Joun Crossy in 1466, it: 


was for a short time in 1483 the palace of Ricnarp IIL., 
afterwards the residence of three or four Lord Mayors, 
and of Sir THomas Morn. During the past year it was 
purchased by the directors of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, and its demolition became threatened. 
Alderman Sir Vesny Strona headed a movement to pre- 
serve it and endeavoured unsuccessfully to raise from 
the sympathetic public the necessary funds for the vur- 
pose. The sympathetic public being not sufficiently 
numerous or generous, the City Corporation, the London 
County Council, and finally the Government have been 
drawn in as supporters, but no one seems to have enough 
enthusiasm to bring the matter to its desirable conclusion. 


Important Buinpinas ComMPLETED 


include many for educational purposes, amongst which 
first perhaps in point of magnitude come the Poor Law 
Schools of the Poplar Guardians at Shenfield, Essex, 
erected at a cost of 167,0001. from the designs of Messrs. 
Houtman & GooprHam. The Royal Grammar School 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been completed at a cost of 
40,0001. from the designs of Messrs. RussEny & Coorsr, 
and so also has the Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields, de- 
signed by Mr. EH. R. Rozgson and costing 70,0001. Another 
umportant London school completed during the year is 
University College School from the designs of Mr. A. B. 
Mrrcuett. The considerable extension of Glasgow 
University has been completed from the designs of Mr. 
James MruuEr, and was opened by the Prince of WauEs 
on April 23. The University College of Wales has seen 
finished its new laboratories, built from the designs of Mr. 
A. W. 8S. Cross at a cost of 23,0001. New buildings for 
Lincoln Grammar School, forming part of a more exten- 
sive scheme, have been erected at a cost of 18,0001., Mr. 
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Lronarp Stokes being the architect. The extension of 
Hanson Higher School, Barkerend Road, Bradford, from 
the designs by the late Mr. W. Vauauan, has been carried 
out with an expenditure of 16,0001. New Council schools 
have been completed at Gloucester, costing 11,9081., and 
designed by Mr. J. Fuurcusr Trew ; at Lancaster, cost- 
ing 18,1671., designed by the Borough Surveyor; at 
South Shields, costing 16,500/., from plans by the 
late Mr. J. W. Donaup, carried out under the superin 
tendence of Mr. H. Grirves. Other schools completed 
for public education authorities have been the County 
High School at Braintree, Essex, by Mr. WYKEHAM 
CHANCELLOR; the New Grange Schools, Bo'ness, by 
Messrs. H. & D. Baxrcuay; County Council Schools at 
Barry, by Mr. G. A. Brxennzap; the County School, 
Southall, Middlesex, by Mr. H. G. CrorHat; Board 
Schools, Kirkcaldy, by Mr. D. F. Surru. 

Amongst the municipal buildings completed during the 
past year have been those for the borough of Lambeth, from 
the designs of. Messrs. Warwick & Haun, which were 
selected in open competition ; the Council House at Smeth- 
wick, designed by Mr. F. J. Ginn and erected at a cost ot 
90,0001. ; the Police and Quarter Sessions Buildings, Sun- 
derland, of which Messrs. W. & T. R. Minpurn and 
Messrs. Witus & ANDERSON were the architects, 
and which were built for 40,000/.; Municipal 
Offices at Leigh, costing 30,0001., by Mr. J. C. Kustwicn, 
the Town Hall, Lancaster, designed by Mr. HE. W. 
Movuntrorp and erected at an expenditure of 110,0001. , 
Fire Station at Partick by Mr. Jamms Minumr; New Offices 
for the clerical staffs of the tramways and electric supply 
departments of the Corporation of Liverpool, designed 
by the city architect and surveyor, Mr. T. SHELMERDINE, 
and costing 48,6501.; Municipal Buildings at Bromley, 
Keht, erected from the successful competition design of 
Mr. R. FRANK ATKINSON. 

In the group of buildings comprising hospitals and 
other institutions for the benefit of the poor and distressed 
we note the completion of the Children’s Infirmary, Liver- 
pool, by Messrs. Haran & Tuomeson, of which the cost was 
68,000l.; the Handel Cossham Memorial Hospital, 
Bristol, by Mr. F. B. Bonp; the ‘‘ Abbey ”’ Sanatorium, 
in connection with Belfast Hospital, erected from the de- 
signs of Messrs. Youna & Mackenzim at a cost of 80,0001. ; 
the out-patients’ department for St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital by Mr. E. B. I’Ansont the Worcester County 
Asylum by Mr. G. T. Hinz at a cost of 215,887. 

Hammersmith Public Baths, costing 50,000/., have 
been completed from the designs of Mr. J. E. Franck; 
baths at Handsworth designed by Mr. J. P. OsBornz 
have been built for 23,0001.; whilst other buildings of 
similar character have been baths and washhouses at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne by Mr. F. H. Hourorp; baths at 
Garston, Liverpool, by Mr. W. R. Court; public baths 
at Balsall Heath, Birmingham, by Messrs. W. Hatu & 
Son. 

Kcclesiastical work of any magnitude, save where a 
neglected cathedral is on the verge of collapse, is nowa- 
days far too seldom seen, but some interesting restorations 
have been carried to completion, as the restoration of All 
Saints, lower Brixham, which after being in hand for 
nearly forty years has been finished under the direction of 
Messrs. CuaRKE & (the late J. T.) MickteTHwaits. The 
restoration of the nave of Guisborough parish church has 
been completed by Mr. Tempin Moors, whilst Mr. G. H. 
FELLOWES PyRNNE has carried out the rebuilding of Holy 
Trinity Church, Exmouth, at a cost of 18,0007. The nave 
of St. Bride’s Church, Kelvinside, Glasgow, has been 
Snes from the designs of (the late) Mr. G. F. Boptey, 

Some notable examples of the high-water level of 
modern architectural design have been completed in the 
Metropolis during the past year, such as the United King- 
dom Provident Institution in the Strand by Mr. H. T. 
Hare; the Union Assurance Society’s Offices at the back 
of the Royal Exchange by Messrs. Ernest GrorGe & 
YEATES; the business premises of Messrs. DesENHam & 
FREEBopy in Wigmore Street by Messrs. W. Wauuace & 
J. 5. Gipson; the offices of the London and Lancashire In- 
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surance Company in Pall Mall by Mr. Guy Dawszer; the 
United Universities Club by Mr. Rearnaup BLOMFIELD, 
A.R.A. 


ImporTANt BUILDINGS COMMENCED 


during the past year include the University College of 
North Wales at Bangor from the designs of Mr. H. T. 
Hare; the Workhouse Infirmary at Plymouth by Messrs. 
THORNELEY & Rooks; the new premises for the Y.M.C.A. 
in Tottenham Court Road, London, which are estimated 
to cost 225,0001., and of which Mr. Rowianp PuumBE is 
the architect; the New Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by the Prince of WALES 
on April 23, and which is being carried out at a cost of 
500,0001. from the designs of Mr. James MILLER; the 
extension of Upton Asylum, Cheshire, to cost 131495. 
by Mr. Beswick, the county architect; new offices for 
the Royal Liver Benefit Society at Liverpool, to cost from 
950,0001. to 300,0001., from the designs of Mr. AuBREY 
Trromas ; the extension of the British Museum, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid by His Majesty the Krne@ on 
June 27, and of which Mr. J. J. Burner is the architect. 

The past year has seen an increasing tendency on the 
part of promoters of 


COMPETITIONS 


to restrict the arena not only by the well-established cus- 
tom of invitation to a limited number of architects, pre- 
sumably of experience in the particular class of building 
contemplated, but by definition of the geographical area 
within which competitors must be practismg. Partly no 
doubt this innovation is due to clannishness, but the popular 
feeling is further influenced by the desire wo lessen travel- 
ling expenses and the sentiment that in the expenditure of 
public funds the ratepaying architects of any particular 
parish, borough or county have the prior claim to employ- 
ment in the designing of buildings to the cost of which they 
are nolens volens forced to contribute. 

This tendency and the prevailing scarcity of money 
have co-operated in reducing the number of important open 
competitions, but amongst those determined in the past 
year may be recorded that for the extension of the Birming- 
ham Municipal Buildings, in which Messrs. AsHLEY & 
Winton Newman were the architects selected by the 
assessors, Sir Aston Wess and Mr. Inaress Beuu. In 
the competition for a Children’s Hospital, Sunderland, 
the first premium was obtained by Messrs. ArmstRoNG & 
Wriaut, the second by Messrs. Houston & Houston, and 
the third by Messrs. Henman & Cooprr. For Galway 
Fever Hospital the assessor, Mr. G. C. Asuuin, placed first 
Mr. A. CowxisHaw ; second, Mr. L. U. Grics; third, Mr. 
D. J. Barry; and fourth, Mr. T. O’Connetu. For the 
Bethnal Green Municipal Buildings, Messrs. P. Ropinson 
& W. A. Jones obtained the first premium, and Messrs. 
Wituts & AnpERson the second, the assessor being Mr. 
fies bo FLARE. 


Honours 


received by architects during the past year include the 
Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Joun Beucuer, A.R.A.; the 


appo as Privy Councillor of Mr. Roperr Youna, 


OBITUARY. 


Amongst the architects who have passed away are 
several of considerable repute, and the list includes the 
names of Mr. G. F. Bopizy, Mr. A. H. Sxrpworts, 
Mr. H. S. Leaca, Mr. A. Maryon Warson, Mr. J. 
Nixon HorsFietp, Mr. W. A. Larae, Mr. W. A. Wap- 
pineton, Mr. L. E. G. Couuins, Mr. J. Duncan, Mr. G. 
W. H. Gorpon, Mr. F. B. Ossporn, Mr. R. C. Harrison, 
Mr. W. W. Rosertson, Mr. W. H. Less, Mr. D. Jen- 
Kins, Mr. G. Saunpers, Mr. J. A. Cuatrwin, Mr. W. 
Graves, Mr. R. Horsratu, Mr. J. C. Trayurn, Mr. N. 
J. Stancer, Mr. A. E. Huauss, Mr. C. Bornam, Mr. 
W. T. Spence, Mr. T. Turnsuntt, Mr. W. Leck, Mr. 
R. LL. Wiiuiams, Mr. G. R. Crickmay, Mr. G. OC. 
Carter, Mr. W. A. Lonamors, Mr. J. S. Quivrsr, Mr. 
J, 5. Westcort, Mr. ©. C. Rours. 


OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 
(See Illustration.) 


HERE are some incidents in the history of the cathe- 
dral of Oxford which make it a suitable successor to 
the cathedral of Southwark, which was illustrated in our 
last volume. Neither church was intended to be a cathe- 
dral. Both are associated with women. The Southwark 
church owes its origin to a woman who possessed the 
rights of a ferry-owner on the Thames, and who may often 
with her own hands have rowed passengers across the river. 
The Oxford church was originally a nunnery, founded by 
the Saxon princess FripEswipE, who for her good deeds 
was canonised, and whose festival as patron of Oxford 
was held on October 19. Part of her church, it is be- 
lieved, is still to be found in the cathedral. Afterwards the 
nunnery became a Benedictine monastery, and subse- 
quently a house for secular canons. St. Mary Overy in 
Southwark was also a nunnery which was converted into 
a college of priests, and in 1106 was owned by canons 
regular. In course of time both churches were neglected. 
But the neglect of the building which seemed to be part 
of a public market and a building which was connected 
with what Old Burton called the most flourishing seminary 
in Europe, ‘‘ Augustissimo collegio,’’ was displayed in 
different ways. 

The creation of the diocese of Southwark took place 
a few years ago and was dictated by necessity. Oxford, 
like many another seat of a Medizval University, pos- 
sessed no bishop’s chair until 1546. It is not certain that 
when it was resolved by Henry VIII. to assign a part of 
the diocese of Lichfield to the charge of a new prelate the 
title was derived from the university city or from the 
county, nor was he expected to preside in a collegiate 
church. Rosert Kina, the Cistercian, had been abbot 
at Bruerne and at Thame, and at the time of his elevation 
to the bishopric was abbot commendatory of Oseney. The 
chapel of the great abbey of Oseney was his first cathedral, 
but when he died in 1557 he was buried in Christ Church. 

For about ten years there was uncertainty concerning 
the fate of St. Frideswide’s chapel. Cardinal Wotsey, 
who beyond any man of his time thought imperially, looked 
upon the papal throne as a certainty for himself, and in 
that way he would be able to make England dominate 
Christendom. It was probably with an eye to the creation 
of cardinals, legates, nuncios and other officials of an 
English rather than an Italian type that he resolved to 
erect a college on a scale of unprecedented magnitude. 
For that purpose he sacrificed religious houses without 
any scruple. The college, which was to be dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virain, St. FRIDESWIDE 
and All Saints, was to consist of a dean, subdean, a 
hundred canons, thirteen chaplains, besides professors of 
divinity, canon law, civil law, physic, the liberal arts and 
critical learning, with inferior officers, or in all 186 
members. A considerable sum was to be allowed for hos- 
pitality, travelling, charity, &c. It is easy to imagine 
what instruments Wousry would possess with such a 
body of trained priests, and the influence which his Eng- 
lish successors in Rome would through them be 
able to uphold. Benedictines, Augustinians, Cistercians, 
Cluniacs and other orders had to suffer. The priory otf 
St. Frideswide, which, as we have said, had long ceased 
to be a nunnery, was the first to be suppressed. The prior 
received a salary and retired to Oseney. 

It was not probable that for so important a body as he 
was creating Wousry would have been satisfied with the 
chapel of anunnery. We see the spirit in which he acted 
by his demolition of the west front and half the nave of 
the church in order to afford greater room for the quad- 
rangle. He wished to have highly trained clerics at his 
command, and therefore the cardinal’s college rather than 
the cardinal’s church had priority in his thoughts. He 
was not providing for a new diocese, and his church might 
not therefore be planned as a cathedral. According to 
Avuprey a building had been commenced. The foundations 
were laid, and it was to be about 100 feet longer than the 
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existing cathedral. The walls, which it is said were raised 
to a height of 7 feet when the works were suspended, were 
demolished by Dean Fetr in 1671, or about a century 
and a half after the disgrace of Wousry. The cardinal 
was too able an organiser to fail in securing the best 
building that was possible, and we can infer from what 
is seen in the collegiate buildings of Christ Church that 
the Tudor chapel would merit the admiration of succeed- 
ing times. Whether it was necessary to sacrifice the older 
church of St. Frideswide is a question which in the six- 
teenth century was not likely to be raised. According to 
another theory, Wousry intended to preserve the old build- 
ing as an oratory, and the fine roof of the choir is to be 
credited to him. 

Henry VIII. must have looked upon himself as a 
gainer by Wotsry’s efforts, for he resolved to have the 
project carried out on a reduced scale. His ambition was 
very different to the cardinal’s. He decided to make a 
dozen canons serve for the hundred, and the other parts 
of the great project were to be diminished proportionately. 
Having created a bishopric of Oxford a few years before, 
he now decided that Oseney was unnecessary. It was 
therefore dissolved, or rather legally amalgamated with 
Christ Church, the result being that as Oseney was dis- 
solved as a monastery and superseded as a cathedral, there 
were no funds to uphold the buildings, and in course of time 
even the ruins disappeared. The bishop removed from 
Oseney to Oxford, but no permanent residence was pro- 
vided, and nearly a century elapsed before one was erected 
at Cuddesdon by Bishop BANCROFT. 

The cathedral must have been considered as rather 
anomalous. At the present time it is regarded by many 
people in Oxford as a collegiate chapel, and in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century that belief was likely to be 
more general. Funds for its preservation were obtained 
with difficulty. That was not altogether a disadvantage. 
In the biographies of the bishops we do not find evidence 
of that enthusiasm for the cathedral which is recorded in 
other dioceses. It must be allowed that England had to 
pass through a troubled period which was not favourable 
to ecclesiastical buildings. Brian Duppa, who was 
appointed dean in the early part of the seventeenth century 
and who was a man of great activity, believed it to be his 
duty to impart a more modern character to the interior. 
He ‘‘ adorned ’’ the choir by removing the old stalls and 
setting up ponderous pews, which suggest that the choir 
was converted into something corresponding with a modern 
safe deposit. In connection with the stalls were dark 
enclosures for the use of the families of the canons. He 
cleared away all monuments on which the inscriptions 
were ancient. With the aid of a Dutchman he not only 
substituted modern for ancient glass, but he also trans- 
formed the tracery of the windows. Indeed, it cannot be 
supposed that when the Parliamentary army obtained 
possession of the town many opportunities for vandalism 
were left to them. 

The cathedral, it is generally agreed, consists mainly 
of work executed between 1160 and 1180. The masonry 
is therefore of a character which is well adapted to endure. 
But defects which some may consider to be insignificant 
often appear to be magnified when seen in a fine building, 
Sixty years ago a bay of the south transept and an adjoin- 
ing chapel were blocked off to form a residence for the 
verger. In the choir the bishop’s throne, which should 
be prominent, was only to be discovered with difficulty. 
The choir was in a more slovenly state than in any other of 
the English cathedrals. Walls and pillars were cut away 
to receive hideous commemorative tablets. In 1856 Dean 
LiIppEuu began a restoration, with JoHN BiLurna as archi- 
tect. In 1869 Sir GitBeRtT Scorr was asked to report on 
the building. The main walls, he said, did not show any 
symptoms of failure or weakness. But some of the ex- 
ternal stonework was very much decayed. The eastern 
parts were better preserved than those facing in other 
directions. Internally he found that the stonework gmie- 
rally needed little more than the brushing or washing cff 
of the whitewash. There were mutilations which would 
have to be repaired, as well as any structural defects 
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which might be brought to light. Scorr was entrusted 
with the restoration, and some of the alterations which he 
made will be explained by the illustrations which we are 
about to publish. It will be seen that he was not merciful 
in dealing with Duppa’s and later novelties, and the church 
has now more of the unity which it possessed before it 
became a cathedral. 

- One change must strike the-visitor on entering if he 
has studied old representations of the buildmg. He may 
have imagined that the choir was terminated by a window 
of Decorated type. But as fragments of a circular window 
were found, Sir GinBerT Scorr considered he was justified 
in the introduction of one at the east end, and this fine rose, 
with the two windows below in Norman style, become 
suggestive of the peculiar character of the interior, in which 
Norman and Pointed styles appear to have been used by 
premeditation. 

The cathedral has given rise to much controversy, and 
it is doubtful whether a satisfactory conclusion has been 
arrived at. It hag been held that a part of St. Frideswide’s 
chapel which was erected in the eighth century has sur- 
vived. In 1066 there appears to have been a rebuilding of 
a portion of the church, and between 1160 and 1180 there 
was another change. There was not much respect among 
Gothic builders for the work of their predecessors. 
St. Frideswide’s it is supposed that more ancient forms 
were held in reverence. The result is that Norman work 
has been treated in such a way that two storeys of a bay 
and a triforium seem as one, and the heavy piers look to 
be extended and to become lighter than they are in reality. 
Another curious effect is that a pier sometimes has two 
capitals at different levels, in order to appear suited to the 
nave and aisle. Whether the higher or lower capital is the 
older is one of the subjects in dispute. We have said 
enough for the present, and the illustrations from Mr. 
Watsuam’s photographs will afford opportunities for 
further comments. 


THE WHITEHALL CEILING PAINTINGS. 

EILING paintings are not much admired in our time. 

Probably, for instance, not one in a hundred of the 
visitors to the Royal Academy could describe the subjects 
of the panels which Mr. T. G. Jackson has employed in so 
attractive a manner in the entrance hall. They are toler- 
ably near to the eyes of spectators, but they are generally 
unheeded. It is doubtful whether in any former age 
greater attention was given to paintings on ceilings, 
although gentlemen who travelled on the Content and 
saw gods and goddesses sprawling amongst clouds came to 
the conclusion that such works were evidence of a fine 
taste, and foreign artists were engaged to decorate ceilings 
with mythological subjects. 

OCuaruss I. was described by Liniy as having singular 
skill in limning, as being a good judge of pictures and 
as easily comprehending almost all kinds of arts that 
either were for delight or for public use. He not only loved 
painting but practised it; and Rupens condescended to 
correct some of His Majesty’s drawings. When therefore 
JONES had commenced the great palace which was to be 
erected at Whitehall, Cuarums, who was then Prince of 
WateEs, was able to persuade his father to allow the ceiling 
of the banqueting-hall to be painted by Rusmns. ‘The de- 
sign suggested was the apotheosis of King Jamus, “‘ for 
whom,’’ as Waupoue says, ‘‘ when once deified, there 
seems to have been no further thought of erecting a monu- 
ment.’’ The first communication to the painter on the 
subject was in 1621; but he did not arrive in London until 
1629, when he made sketches of what Cuaruns desired. 
The sum to be paid was 3,0001., whieh was to be forth- 
coming before August 1634. The money was not, how- 
ever, fully received until the end of June 1638. When the 
order was given for the restoration of the paintings in 
September 1906 we recounted the curious circumstances 
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which delayed their delivery. RuBENS was an ambas- 
sador, and found no difficulty in devising reasons to ex- 
plain why the ceiling paintings were lying in Brussels 
when they were required in London. RuBpEns was an 
English knight since 1630, and it might be supposed that 
out of loyalty to Cuartes he would have entrusted His 
Majesty with works which, from having JORDAENS as 
assistant, could not have occupied much time. 

Vigorous as are the paintings in style they were unable 
to withstand the atmosphere of London. They were re- 
stored under Wriutam Kewnr’s direction, and in subsequent 
years by Orprani, SeGurer, Ricavp, and others. The 
banqueting-hall is now the Royal United Service Museum, 
and it was not suggestive of the cleanliness of Hnglish 
military life to have the room crowned by a ceiling which 
seemed as if it had been in many battles and had become 
blacker and blacker as time went on. A sum of 2,000. 
was therefore voted by Parliament for the restoration of 
the paintings. 

When the works were closely examined it was found 
that their condition was even worse than was anticipated. 
There could be no doubt about the substantial means 
adopted by the carpenters for fixing the timber framework. 
But they could not use bolts and screws and large nails 
with the canvas. Originally, it may be presumed, the 
paintings were strained. However, canvas has a way of 
sagging which cannot be prevented. There could be no 
question about the pictures being lined and relined, coated 
with'glue and broken glass; nevertheless those efforts at 
stiffening seemed to increase the weight and cause extra- 
ordinary bulging. 

The new method adopted was first to have a perfect 
wooden foundation—if that word can be used to indicate 
the' support of a suspended mass; it was then covered with 


canvas which was as firmly fixed to the wood as if it were | 


the surface for new paintings. Not much restoration was 
attempted until Rupens’s canvas was made to closely 
adhere to the new basis. It is needless to say that before 
the paintings were placed horizontally they were cleaned 
and passed through the other processes required for 
restoration. The panel of the apotheosis of Jamnus I. 
weighs over two tons including the timber framing. 
Messrs. Wuitr, Attom & Co. were the restorers. The 
First Commissioner of Works, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, 
M.P., took great interest in the work, and he was aided by 
the Hon. Sir SchomBerG McDonnetu as secretary. The 
late Mr. J. B. Wesroort acted as architect and surveyor, 
and the clerk of works was Mr. A. W. Corney. 

RvBENS, in a letter respecting his commission, said :— 
‘“T confess myself to be by a natural instinct better fitted 
to execute works of the largest size rather than little 
curiosities. . veryone according to his gifts. My en- 
dowments are of such a nature that I have never wanted 
courage to undertake any design, however vast in size cr 
diversified in subject.’’ It does not call for much acquaint- 
ance with the artist’s works in order to realise how excel- 
lently he described his own powers. But it is well to 
remember that the ceiling paintings for Whitehall were 
executed towards the close of his life. The pictures were 
received in London at the end of 1635, and on May 30, 
1640, Rupens died at his house in Antwerp. Rrynoups 
was right when he called him ‘‘ the greatest master in the 
mechanical part of the art, the best workman with his 
tools that ever exercised a pencil.’’ Although a giant with 
the advantage of loyal assistants there was a limit to what 
he could perform. His pictures in the public galleries of 
Europe, his church paintings, and the works ascribed to 


him in private collections bear testimony to. his marvellous 


industry. No painting machine is ever likely to be in- 
vented which will rival him in productivity. At the same 
time he was one of the foremost ambassadors in Europe, 
and the missions in which he was engaged during 30 years 
were enough to tax the powers of any ordinary individual. 
The fame of Rupens fortunately does not depend upon the 
paintings at Whitehall, although it would be perhaps an 
advantage if they no longer existed. They are not worthy 
of him, but as they possess historic interest it will be wise 
to preserve them in spite of all the operations to which 
they were subjected since they were originally put in place. 


LAND REGISTRATION.* 
By Professor W. S. HonpswortuH, D.C.L. 

HE state of the land law affects many persons in 
all classes of society, and will affect an increasing 
number as facilities for the acquisition of small plots of 
land are increased by the Legislature. But, above ali, it 
affects the business of architects and builders, and the 
many trades or professions allied thereto. ‘For some 


centuries the land law has been the most esoteric part of> 


English law. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
knowledge of it has been practically confined to a section 
of the legal profession. Many business men know some- 
thing of the law of contract and of those parts of mercantile 
law which affect their own businesses. Very few, even of 
those who own large estates, know anything about the law 
which regulates their powers and rights and duties as land- 
owners; and of all parts of that law the part about which 
the greatest ignorance and uncertainty prevails is that 
which most nearly affects intending vendors and purchasers 
—the law of conveyancing. 

When a person purchases land he must at his peril see 
that he gets what he is paying for. He must therefore 
examine the title of his vendor to the property ; for other- 
wise he may find either that his vendor had no title at all, 
or that the property is subject to some incum- 
brance which deprives it of the greater part of its 
value. Owing, as we shall see, to the large powers of 
disposition which landowners have for many centuries 
enjoyed, this examination of the’ title is a highly special 
branch of legal knowledge intimately known to only a 
comparatively small number of the legal profession. Under 
these circumstances it 1s not surprising that from time to 
time suggestions have been made that the State should 
establish a Land Registry, by means of which land might 
be as easily and as inexpensively transferred as stocks and 
shares. In 1862 and 1875 Acts were passed to effect this 
object, but both of them failed. In 1897 the Land 
Transfer Act, now in force, was passed. Like the other 


two Acts it was optional—no one was compelled to make — 


use of its machinery. But, unlke the other two Acts, it 
contained a provision that it might be made compulsory in 
one county for three years. In 1898 the London County 
Council, in spite, as Mr. RusensTeEtn points out, “‘ of the 
crushing consensus of opinion against the experiment ex- 
pressed by the representative societies of bankers, build- 
ing societies, auctioneers and others,’’ consented to the 
Act being made compulsory for the county of London as 
from January 1, 1899. The compulsory system of land 
registration has therefore been in force in London for just 
nine years. The question naturally arises, Has this Act 
succeeded any better than its predecessors ? . 

To all who want an answer to this question we would 
recommend a study of the pamphlet by Mr. RupensTsin 
which we have made the text of this article. He shows con- 
clusively—and his opinion is no solitary opinion—that the 
Act has hopelessly broken down. The cases which he cites 
from the Law Reports and elsewhere prove the following 
facts :—(1) Though it is necessary to register land, ‘‘ the 
legal estate will pass on any subsequent conveyance on 
sale without registration,’’ so that ‘‘ conveyancing may 
proceed just as if the Acts of 1875 and 1897 had not been 
passed.’’ 
Mr. Rusenstetn, but the words of Lord Justicé Cozuns- 
Harpy. (2) The Act neither protects the registered pro- 
prietor nor indemnifies him against loss. A person took 
a transfer of a registered mortgage, and was duly regis- 
tered as owner. It then appeared that the transfer was a 
forgery, and his name was removed from the register. 
The Court of Appeal held that he was not entitled to any 
indemnity. (3) Consequently the public are now obliged 
to pay twice over for the same thing—once, as before, 
to their own solicitor for investigating title, and again the 
fees charged by the Land Registry. ‘‘ The public anti- 
pathy to payment of increased charges being notorious, 
the officials have artfully adopted the practice of insinuat- 
ing that their fees are in substitution for the scale charges 
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under Lord Carrns’s Act, whereas they are in fact payable 
in addition. ‘To give colour to the deception they place 
the two scales side by side, and explain that if only the 
public could do the legal work themselves the economy 
effected would be remarkable. What they omit to say, 
however, is that if if was necessary to employ a solicitor 
before, it is ten times more necessary to do so after, a pro- 
perty has been placed on the register, and has thus become 
entangled in the heartbreaking meshes of limitless red 
tape.’’ The facts as thus stated by Mr. Rupenstein are 
really notorious to every solicitor; but lest it be thought 
that they are exaggerated we will call another witness. 
Mr. SrracHan, writing in the Law Quarterly Review for 
October 1904, says:—‘‘ A building society official has 
stated that in 1,300 cases relating to his society the 
borrowers haye been obliged to pay an average of 21. Qs. 
per case more than would have been paid anterior to com- 
pulsory registration. Here we see, to take only one 
example, an institution, whose object is to secure cheap- 
ness for the public, called upon to pay 2,7301. to the Land 
Registry for what is scarcely of any value.’’ 

What, then, is the result? An expensive building in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields which cost over a quarter of a million, 
provision for some 250 officials, an increase of expense of 
all dealings in land in the county of London and a system 
of land transfer in London which wholly differs from that 
in force elsewhere. We agree with Mr. Rusensren that 
the whole system as worked in London should be inquired 
into by an impartial tribunal. Such judicial investiga- 
tion of the results of the Act has not yet been undertaken, 
though the Act itself shows that the compulsory system 
was in the nature of an experiment. As Mr. RusenstEIn 
points out, the care taken to evade such inquiry is some- 
what suspicious. At least the Government should take 
evidence of solicitors and barristers and of all who have to 
do with the working of the Act as to its mode of operation, 
as to its defects and as to the best means of remedying those 
defects. We think that Mr. Rupensremn has done a great 
service to all those whose business touches dealings in land 
by his unremitting efforts to put before the public the 
_ Strong case which clearly exists for a searching and an 
impartial inquiry. 

The interesting question remains, Why have all these 
Acts failed? Similar Acts are in force in some of our 
Colonies. _ Why cannot we do what our Colonies have 
done? This is a large question into which we cannot here 
fully enter. But we think that the inquiry which we have 
advocated would probably throw some very valuable light 
on a complicated and in some respects an obscure ques- 
tion. We can here only venture on a few very general 
remarks as to some of the causes of the failure of these 
attempts to introduce a system of registration. 

We have said that our land laws are perhaps the least 
generally known of any branch of English law. That fact 
is clearly due to their complexity ; and that, again, is due 
to their antiquity and to their continuity. Our system of 
land tenure takes us back to feudal times. The law con- 
structed by the King’s judges of the Middle Ages on the 
basis of these feudal tenures proved to be too narrow to 
meet the needs of an expanding civilisation. The rise of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor gave new 
powers to landowners, and originated therefore a new set 
of rules additional to, and sometimes in conflict with, the 
older rules which were recognised by the common law. 
But landowners were not content; they wished for still 
larger powers ; and so the legal profession, or that section 
of it which practised the art of conveyancing, was set to 
work to so apply the existing rules of law and equity that 
they should give to the landowner large powers to dispose 
of, or to charge or settle his estates ; and to dispose of them, 
or to charge them or settle them secretly if he were so 
minded. We have seen in our own day ingenious shifts to 
evade such legislation as the Gaming Acts or the Company 
Acts. But the ingenuity of the conveyancers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was in no wise inferior. 
The landowner got what he wanted, but at a price ; and the 
results upon the law were disastrous. J. S. Minn thus 
described it as it existed in 1838 :— 


‘* Some of the most necessary improvements in the law, 
such as the giving force of law to trusts and the breaking 
up of entails, were effected in actual opposition to the 
strongly declared will of Parliament, whose clumsy hands, 
no match for the astuteness of judges, could not, after 
repeated trials, manage to make any law which the judges 
could not find a trick for rendering inoperative. The 
whole history of the contest about trusts may still be read 
in the words of a conveyance, as could the contest about 
entails, till the abolition of Fine and Recovery by a Bill of 
the present Attorney-General ; but dearly did the client pay 
for the cabinet of historical curiosities which he was 
obliged to purchase every time that he made a settlement of 
his estate. The result of this mode of improving social 
institutions was that whatever new things were done had 
to be done in conformity with old forms and names; and 
the laws were improved with much the same effect as if, in 
the improvement of agriculture, the plough could only have 
been introduced by making it look like a spade; or as if, 
when the primeval practice of ploughing with the horse’s 
tail gave way to the innovation of harness, the tail, for 
form’s sake, had still remained. attached to the plough.’’ 
We may say, therefore, that the land laws were rendered 
complicated and conveyancing difficult and expensive for 
two different sets of causes :—(1) The wide powers which 


landowners had acquired to create complicated 
settlements of their land, and the fact that their 
dispositions might be made secretly, necessitated 


a strict investigation of title upon every transfer. 
(2) The gradual manner in which they had obtained 
these powers, and the gradual improvements effected by 
the legal profession in the art of conveyancing 
made the forms of conveyance lengthy, intricate and com- 
plicated. Now it would be no exaggeration to say that the 
second of these causes of expense and complication has 
been almost entirely removed by the Conveyancing Acts of 
1881-2 introduced and carried by Lord Cairns, who, as 
everyone knows, was’ one of the greatest of our real 
property lawyers. Mr. RvusensTern points out that 
it was the failure of the Registration Acts of 1862 
and 1875 which convinced Lord Carrns that more 
good could be done by reforming the existing system 
of conveyancing than by introducing an official system 
of registration. But the first of these causes for the 
complexity of our land law still remains. It may 
well be doubted whether, if these powers are still 
retained in their entirety, an efficient scheme of land 
registration can be devised. As Mr. RUBENSTEIN says, 
‘“‘ After a long and careful study of the position, Lord 
CargNs came at last to the conclusion that, owing to the 
free conditions under which land was held in this country 
and the necessity for an unfettered system of transfer, it 
was impossible to devise a registration system of sufficient 
simplicity and elasticity.’’ The introduction of a system 
of land registration in a new country with a simple social 
order is one thing ; its introduction into an old country with 
a land law continuously developed for more than 
eight hundred years and closely bound up with a 
complex society, is quite another. Unless the Legisla- 
ture is prepared to face the heroic task of tearing up this 
land law by the roots and substituting a new system, we 
doubt whether it will be able to devise a workable system 
of land registration. That there is any real demand for a 
change so radical we more than doubt. Deep and wide- 
spread discontent with the land law, such as a demand for 
this kind of change would indicate, generally means that 
a nation is not far off a revolution. It may be that some 
system of land registration might be evolved by a 
committee of experts in the working of the present system 
of conveyancing. But there is a homely proverb about 
having one’s cake and eating it ; and we do not think that, 
if landowners get their cake in the shape of a workable 
system of land registration which cheapens conveyancing, 
they will be able to eat it in the shape of wide powers of 
creating complicated settlements. But these are matters 
for the experts to consider. The present system of regis- 
tration has failed. Whether it is better to try another 
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system of registration, or whether it is better to adhere to 
the system of conveying land by unregistered conveyances, 
is a question which is deserving of the fullest inquiry. We 
hope that such an inquiry will be held before more money 
‘3 wasted on the discredited experiment of 1897. 


ie We Ween 
—————— 


WIMBORNE MINSTER. 


CCOORDING to tradition, a nunnery Was founded as 
AN far back as A.D. 713 in Wimborne by St. CurH- 
puRGA, the patroness of the minster. She was the sister 
of Ina, king of Wessex, and with another sister preferred to 
retire from the world. Wessex, from its extensive sea- 
board, was liable to attacks from northern rovers. In 
866-7 a battle was fought with them at a place called 
Escesdune, which cannot now be identified. The victory 
was gained by the impetuosity of ALFRED, who was the 
prother of King Eruetrep. The king was wounded, and 
died a few days afterwards. He was buried at Wimborne, 
and for a long time his memory was honoured as that of 
a martyr. ALFRED succeeded him. As the school-books 
teach us, he was a model youth and fond of reading. 
At an early age he visited Rome, and there, it is said, was 
much impressed by the buildings he saw in the city. It 
is not unlikely he would erect a larger church to contain 
the remains of his pious brother. He erected castles in 
positions where the landing of sea rovers could be pre- 
vented. 
stored those left by his predecessors, and is said to have 
rebuilt London and other towns which the Danes had 
reduced to heaps of ruins. That his building operations 
were extensive is evident from the fact that one-sixth 
of his revenue was required to pay his workmen. It is 
therefore reasonable to assume that he enlarged or erected 
the church at Wimborne. 

In course of time the nunnery became a college of 
secular canons, which continued to exist until the time 
of the Dissolution. Indeed, Henry VIII. spared it. But 
during the minority of EpwaRp VI. a grant of it was 
obtained by Lord Crinron. Some allowances were re- 
served to it. In the reign of Cuaruus I. the school and 
church were vested in governors. 

The minster, as might be expected, exemplifies several 
of the modifications of Gothic. It is cruciform on plan 
and contains nave, with aisles, choir, chancel, and a 
transept. There are two towers, one at the west end and 
the other above the intersection of nave and transepts, 
which, prior to 1622, was surmounted by a high steeple. 
Tt is believed that at one time there were no less than ten 
altars, some of which were of much beauty. The tombs 
are numerous. In one King ErHsiRED is supposed to 
have been buried. Another is the tomb of Jonn pp Brav- 
FORT, grandson of the ‘‘ old JouN oF Gaunt, time-honoured 
LaNcCASTER,’’ who is addressed by the king in the first 
scene of ‘‘ Richard II.’’ They are not the only examples 
which have historic interest. 

One peculiarity of the church is a vaulted passage 
beneath the sanctuary which formerly was described as a 
cloister or an under-chapel or crypt. In modern times 
the interior of the minster has been altered, and apparently 
some of the characteristic features disappeared. There is 
enough to suggest that at the transition period experi- 
ments were made at Wimborne, and again in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Among the monuments are 
examples of fifteenth-century work. The illustration sug- 
gests the interest of some of the parts of the minster which 
remain unaffected, and especially the crypt. 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


the memorial presented by them to the trustees of the 
late Lord Leven and Melville and the latter’s reply. 

The memorial contained a statement of the circumstances 
connected with the legacy of 40,0001. provided under the will 
of the late Earl of Leven and Melville for the repair and 
restoration of the Abbey Church of Holyrood. It appears 
that “on the subject of the restoration of the chapel his lord- 


is 


He also erected palaces in various places, re- | 
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ship in the course of last year entered into consultation with 
the Very Rev. Dr. James Cameron Lees, Dean of the Thistle 
and also Dean of the Chapel*Royal of Holyrood. At his 
request Dr, Cameron Lees procured an engraving of the nave 
before it had fallen into ruin and as fitted up by King 
James VII. and II., and submitted the same to his lordship. 
On the occasion of his examining the engraving the Karl 
requested Dr. Cameron Lees to accompany him to the church. 
They accordingly visited the same together, when the Earl 
expressed his deep regret at its ruinous and desolate condition, 
and stated his desire that estimates for its repair and restora- 
tion should be prepared by Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, Edin- 
burgh, for his consideration. This request was transmitted 
to Mr. Ross, who thereupon made a careful examination of 
the remains of the church and prepared estimates for its 
repair and restoration. These were transmitted by Mr. Ross 
to his son, Mr. James Maclaren Ross, architect, London, with 
whom before that date the Earl had had many conversations 
on the subject, and were by him laid before the Harl, and 
various further meetings took place between the Earl and Mr. 
Maclaren Ross, the last of which was on August 15, 1906. 
Two days after this meeting the Earl executed a codicil to his 
will, bequeathing the 40,0001. for the repair and restoration 
of the church. Four days thereafter the Karl died, so that the 
codicil undoubtedly expresses his lordship’s wishes at the very 
close of his life.”’ 

The restoration committee state that they are most 
desirous that the paying over of the residue of the Earl’s estate 
to his residuary legatees should not be unnecessarily delayed, 
and they trust that, from the evidence submitted that the 
satisfactory repair and restoration of the Chapel Royal is per- 
fectly practicable, Sir John Stirling Maxwell and Lord 
Balcarres would feel that the difficulty they had as to super- 
intending the work had been entirely removed. With regard, 
however, to the province of Sir John Stirling Maxwell and 
Lord Balcarres, the memorialists desired to point out that 
the duties assigned to them were entirely executorial, and that 
in the event of their not seeing their way to act it was open 
to question whether such declinature would cause the legacy 
to lapse, or whether the necessary superintendence could be 
The difficulty which 
had arisen as to the execution of the work had caused great 
and widespread disappointment in Scotland. 

The memorialists trust that in view of the evidence here- 
with submitted that the satisfactory repair and restoration 
of the chapel is perfectly practicable and much desired in 
Scotland, the trustees will now reconsider the whole question, 
and they would in the circumstances respectfully and earnestly 
ask “that at the earliest opportunity the trustees will 
approach His Majesty the King and ask his permission to 
repair and restore the Chapel Royal at Holyrood, and should 


| the same be granted, that they should thereafter instruct Mr. 


Thomas Ross, the architect named by the testator, to prepare 
plans for the repair and restoration, and on obtaining the 
same ask Sir John Stirling Maxwell and Lord Balcarres ‘to 
see to the execution of the work,’ all as directed by the Karl of 
Leven and Melville in the codicil to his will.” 

The reply to the memorial was as follows :— 


“ 44 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London: December 4, 1907. 

“Dear Sirs,—The trustees of the late Lord Leven’s will 
have taken into very careful consideration the terms of the 
memorial presented by the committee of which Lord Stair is 
president, and after taking counsel’s opinion as to their legal 
position, regret to have to inform you that the fund of 40,0002. 
in question is not applicable for the purposes named in Lord 
Leven’s codicil, and must, they are advised, fall into and form 
part of his residuary estate.—Yours faithfully, 


. “Tpp & PEMBERTONS.”’ 


—— 


Wir. George Frederick Bodley, R.A., F.S.A., of the Manor 
House, Water Eaton, Oxon, architect, who died on October 21, 
left estate valued at 22,265/. gross, with net personalty 


| 19,3147. The testator bequeathed, by his will with a codicil, 
both dated November 4, 1904 :—To his secretary, Mr. Cecil 


| Greenwood Hare, 400/., th traits of 1 t 
fh HE Holyrood restoration committee have made public | , the pera ee 


King Henry VIII., of a lady with ringlets, and two other 
portraits, a picture of a Dutch interior, an old silver mustard- 
pot, and all his professional books, drawings, plans, instru- 


ments and stationery, and all his other effects at his office 


relating to his practice as an architect, expressing the desire 
that any unfinished work may be completed under the super- 
vision of his secretary, who is to have one-half of the 


| professional fees for such work. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Rovumanra cannot be considered as a type of advanced 
civilisation, yet French artists find it affords many com- 
missions. In Bucharest the palace and some of the Govern- 
ment buildings were designed by M. GaurHEREav. An 
atheneeum, which contains a picture gallery, library, and 
concert hall, was erected from plans by M. Gaumron. 
Several of the ancient churches were restored under the 
direction of M. Lecomrr pu Noty. A few weeks ago 
a statue of Carraar, who was leader of the Conservative 
Party, was unveiled. It is the work of M. Anronin 
Merctif, the French sculptor, who also produced the statue 
of Lanovary, which was set up four years ago.  M. 
Ernest Dusors was the sculptor for the memorial of 
Bratrano, another celebrity, which presents a large 
number of symbolical figures. Another work to be credited 
to him is the memorial of CANTACUZENE, who was Minister 
of Finance. M. Cuapnarn was selected for the memorial 
of General Fuoresco. M. Frimier modelled the statue of 
STEPHEN THE Great. The late CarRIER-BELLEUSE, who 
rendered valuable services to the Staffordshire potteries, 
was the pioneer among the sculptors, for in 1860 he sent 
a statue of Micharn THE Brave. The works of French 
painters are to be found in Bucharest, as in most other 
cities. The commissions to French artists from individuals 
are too numerous to be detailed. 


Tur French society known as the Union Centrale des 
Arts Décoratifs have held many interesting exhibitions 
both before and since they became tenants of the Pavillon 
Marsan of the Louvre. But it is doubtful whether any of 
them will be so generally attractive as L’ Exposition d’Art 
Théatral, which is now being arranged. ‘“* All the world 
is a stage and all the men and women merely players,’’ and 
confirmation of this truth is found in the number of 
collectors who are prepared to contribute. Sir Grorar 
Downaupson will send several designs by Sir AumA-TADEMA 
and other British artists for costumes and scenery. The 
task of organisation will mainly fall on the conservator of 
the museum, M. Vaupoyer, the son of the eminent archi- 
tect, under the guidance of M. Grorars Brraer, to whom 
the Union has been indebted since its foundation. It will 
be difficult to say how far back, where or when the col- 
lections are to commence. An Italian collector has been 
endeavouring during several years to obtain objects re- 
lating to the stage in antique times. He is to lend his 
treasures, and no one would be surprised to see a small 
model of the farmer’s cart in which Tuespis and his com- 
panions amused their rustic friends. The modern section 
will date at least from the sixteenth century. The library 
at Bologna will lend the models prepared for Cardinal 
Brpprena, whose ‘‘ Calandra,’’ the earliest modern comedy, 
was represented in Venice in 1508. The French collection 
will be endless, and the models will suggest the dexterity 
of French artists. The puppet shows of France have 
always differed from those of England, and figures which 
may be considered as historical will form an important 
part of the exhibition, which will be kept open for about 
six months. 


APPARENTLY the explosion which occurred in the Stock 
Exchange of Rome on Tuesday did not cause much damage 
to any part of the ancient temple. At one time it was 
supposed, on the evidence of an inscription, that the build- 
ing was dedicated to Antoninus Pius; but modern 
archeologists conclude that it was the Temple of Neptune, 
erected by Acrippa as a thankoffering for his naval vic- 
tories. There is so little of the style of his time, it is 
inferred that the temple is one of those which underwent 
a restoration by Haprran, during which its character was 
altered. The eleven fine columns are the most valuable 
parts which have survived. The architrave was restored 
in stucco by Borromint, and it was believed in consequence 
to consist of a single block of marble. The columns are 
Corinthian, olive leaves being introduced in the capitals 
among the acanthi. The Papal Customs House was con- 
structed behind the columns. It was afterwards con- 
verted into a Stock Exchange, and the gas explosion on 


Tuesday was confined mainly to the ante-room of the 
central hall. The original enclosure, judging from de- 
tached fragments in the foundations of neighbouring 
houses, must have been nearly 330 feet square. 


A curious case which was heard at the Wandsworth 
County Court on Tuesday will be considered by some 
people as a revelation of a malpractice in building work 
which is not uncommon. A builder’s foreman sought to 
recover 51., the amount of an I.O.U. given by a sub-con- 
tractor. The plaintiff’s story was that he lent the money 
to enable defendant to pay his men. The defendant, on 
the other hand, said he received no money from plaintiff, — 
but promised to pay the money when his own account was 
settled. |The money was intended to remove obstacles 
which might otherwise arise. The Deputy-Judge, after 
hearing the evidence, gave judgment for defendant, with 
costs. Many sub-contractors will no doubt rejoice at 
such an ending. Foremen can easily make themselves 
disagreeable, which means a delay in carrying out con- 
tracts, and in spite of the efforts of the Legislature, the 
old-fashioned bribes are still found to be more effectual 
than arguments or complaints. 


New York is also to have its county hall, but the 
selection of the architect will be under different conditions 
to those of London. The following architects have been 
invited to prepare competitive plans for the new muni- 
cipal building, which is to be located on Park Row, Tryon 
Row and New Elm and Chambers Streets, near Brooklyn 
Bridge :—Messrs. J. Stuart BaRNey, CARRERE & Has- 
TINGS. CLINTON & RussEeuu, J. H. FREEDLANDER, Cass 
GILBERT, Heins & La Farce, Hetmite & HuBErty, 
Howeututs & Strokes, H. R. MarsHatn, McKim, 
Mrap & Wuitr, TRowBRIDGE & LIVINGSTONE, WARREN & 
Wetmore, and Hoppin & Korn. Each competitor, 
it is said, will receive $1,000, with the exception of 
the winner of the contest, who will presumably get 
the work. If his plans are rejected, under “‘ the 
right to reject ’’ clause, however, he will get $5,000. 
It has been agreed, according to report, that the structure 
must contain not less than 600,000 square feet of floor 
space, and that it must be at least twenty storeys high, 
exclusive of the ground floor (which will be devoted to 
terminals for the traction lines) and the mezzanine floor. 
The approximate cost will be about $7,000,000. The 
following jury of award has been elected by the Mayor and 
the competing architects :—Frank Minus Day (of Phila- 
delphia) and Francis H. Kimpauu and Wrnuiam A. Borine 
(both of New York City). These three jurors will receive 
$1,000 each. The plans are to be submitted by April 15, 
and the jury is to report not later than May 14, 1908. 


Iv is difficult to determine the effect of Mr. Twxrp’s 
equestrian statue of the great Duke of Wrnutnaton as 
seen in the dull light of the present week. The original 
sketch for the monument was published in The Architect, 
and it suggested that Aurrep Stevens wished to seat 
the Duke upon a horse of a different breed to the ‘‘ Copen- 
hagen ’’ he rode at Waterloo. Mr. Twrrp has endea- 
voured to arrive at a compromise. The equestrian group 
1s more subdued in action than is seen in the original design. 
Tt is one of the most difficult of tasks to complete such a 
work, for ALFRED STEVENS was unique as a sculptor; and 
if twenty other English and French artists endeavoured to 
complete the monument, it is doubtful whether any of 
them would succeed in producing a horse and rider which 


would come nearer the ideals we ascribe to Stevens than 
Mr. T weep. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS.—By A. CARRACCI. 


PROPORTION IN ARCHITECTURE." 


es definition given of architecture as a mathematical art 
operating solely by the medium of proportion evidently 
comes to many as a chilling surprise. Is there no room in 
this art, they ask, for the play of the finer qualities of 
imagination and emotion? Is architecture really only a 
matter of proportions, of ratios, of equations? Surely there 
is a mistake here. Hither architecture is something more than 
proportion or it is not an art at all, or at best a calculating, 
an unfeeling, a mechanic art. It would of course be absurd 
to deny that all great work in architecture has been done by 
men of extraordinary intellectual and imaginative powers. 
But assuredly the method by which those powers have operated, 
the medium so to speak in which they have been displayed, 
has been no other than proportion. The greatest artists who 
have ever devoted themselves to architecture—Michel Angelo, 
Wren, the cathedral builders—-have had in this respect no 
advantage over ordinary men. They could use no other 
method in architecture than proportion, for the very good 
reason that architecture is concerned exclusively with the 
infinite relations of abstract form, and the relations of 
abstract form are in fact nothing else than proportion. It is 
most true that the use a man will make of his method, the 
results which he will achieve by means of proportion, will 
depend upon his character, his genius. The man of more 
talents will obtain better results than the man of fewer 
talents, though they both employ the same process ; the genius 
will always assert his superiority over the dunce. But it is 
not my intention to discuss the metaphysics of the subject. 
It is another aspect of the same objection when it is said 
that proportion, regarded as the sole method of architecture, 
is altogether inadequate to the prodigious results attained in 
this art. Is it credible that these images of sublimity and 
beauty should have been produced by a method so simple, so 
elementary, so commonplace? A great Medieval cathedral 
affects us profoundly ; assign what you will of the impression 
it makes to craftsmanship, to delicate or fantastic ornament, 
to the sculptor’s art, there yet remains a grandeur poorly 
accounted for by so feeble a talisman as proportion. Such an 
objection is no doubt very natural. But is it not an objection 
which would apply with equal force to any of the arts? Do 
not they all achieve extraordinary results by very simple and 
ordinary processes? In truth this contrast between methods 
and results is the perennial miracle of art. The cutting and 
manipulation of stone and marble, for instance, is surely no 
very difficult or recondite process. Yet Polycleitus and 
Praxiteles needed no other to represent the symbolic effigies 
of the gods. Language, the use of suggestive or expressive 
words, is a very elementary acquirement. Yet it is by this 
medium, common to all mankind, that the poets express all 


* From the presidential address by Mate J. LL. Ball to the Birs 
mingham Architectural Association. 


the passions and emotions of the soul. Wordsworth and 
Shelley used just the same vocabulary which we use. If in 
place of a Medieval cathedral we consider one of the most 
primitive of architectural conceptions, the Egyptian pyramid, 
we instantly perceive that the impression 1t conveys can be 
assigned to nothing else than to proportion. An equal quan- 
tity of material disposed in another way might be utterly 
insignificant. The real truth is that in architecture, as in 
most subjects, the great difficulty is not to do it, but to do it 
well. 

The Greek architecture of the fifth century B.c. is familiar 
to everybody, and is universally celebrated for the finished 
excellence of its proportions. Do we find any evidence in the 
remains of the famous temples of this epoch that their justly 
admired proportions were dictated by the nature of the 
material and by the necessities of structure? The columns 
of the Parthenon are 6 feet 2 inches in diameter, with a height 
of only 34 feet, and the spaces between them are little more 
than the diameter of a column. Are we to suppose that the 
Greeks did not know, or had not the intelligence to find out 
by simple experiment, that the Pentelic marble need not be 
used in so great masses? Observe that we are not speaking 
of a barbarous and ignorant people, whose rude essays in 
building exhibit a vast bulk of material to atone for want of 
science and constructive skill. We are speaking of the 
Athenians of the age of Pericles, of the most polished and 
cultivated nation of antiquity at the supreme moment of their 
existence, of a people distinguished, as Matthew Arnold has 
finely said, by the qualities of “sense and intellect.’’ No 
race of men has ever been gifted with an understanding so 
quick and sure, a temperament so sane and logical, as the 
Athenian people of that age, and their extraordinary achieve- 


| ments in several of the arts—in dramatic poetry, for instance, 
| and in sculpture—remain unsurpassed after twenty-four 


centuries. At the time when Pericles rebuilt the temples on 
the Acropolis which had been ruined in the Persian War 
Greek architecture had entirely passed the stage of experi- 
ment. To what conclusion, then, do we come? It would be 
ludicrous to suggest that Kallikrates and Ictinos did not know, 
as well as a modern engineer, that much smaller columns 
than those they actually employed would very easily support 
the slight superstructure of the Parthenon. To do so would 
be to attribute to those great men the ignorance and simplicity 
of an architectural student in the pupil stage. Can we doubt 
that the architects of the Parthenon used columns of so large 
a diameter and set them so closely together not for reasons of 
structure, but for reasons of proportion ? 

This argument, to anyone capable of weighing the evidence, 
is surely a very strong one, but it becomes much stronger when 
we proceed to compare the Dorian with the Tonian peristyle. 


| The columns of the Ionic temples are of much smaller dia- 


meter than those of the Doric, both in relation to height and 
in relation to the weight of the superincumbent entablature, 
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and are separated by wider intervals. In other words the 
Ionic colonnade as compared with the Doric shows a much 
smaller amount of material used to perform a much greater 
amount of work. Now if-the Ionic had followed the Doric in 
chronological sequence, as in the Middle Ages the Karly 
Gothic followed the Norman, and if after the introduction of 
the Ionic method no more temples had been built in the 
Dorian manner, there would be some reason to suspect that the 
proportions of the Greek temples were dictated merely by 
the exigencies or the supposed exigencies of construction, and 
that with increased science and greater familiarity with the 
material the later builders were enabled to carry out their 
purposes with more economy than the earlier. But this is 
not the case. The Dorian and Ionian models of temple 
building were contemporaneous, not successive, and stood 
side by side unaltered throughout the whole period of Greek 
art. We are therefore justified in concluding that their pro- 
portions were fixed, not by the requirements of material or by 
the necessities of structure, but by very different considera- 
tions. The antique builders courted architecture like a 
mistress, with lavish extravagance, and their extravagance is 
justified by the grand result of their art. 

We find, then, no reason to assign the proportions of the 
Gieek temples either to the nature of the material or to the 
necessities of construction. Are we to attribute them to the 
influence of custom and tradition? Were the columns of the 
Parthenon and of the other temples made so imposing merely 
because people had always been accustomed to see thick 
columns in the buildings of the archaic age? A conjecture 
of this kind is hardly probable of the enlightened contempo- 
raries of Pericles, and would need to be supported by very 
definite evidence if it is to be received. Now of Greek archi- 
tecture earlier than the fifth century B.c. we know very little 
that has any bearing on the subject under discussion. But 
we do know something. There are strong, indeed convincing, 
reasons to believe that the earlier Greek buildings were very 
generally of wood, and that buildings of masonry were com- 
paratively rare. It is possible even in the perfect Doric 
temple to trace many features which were obviously derived 
from a wooden prototype. But a wooden temple, however 
small, can hardly be imagined with the massive proportions 
of the Parthenon. The nature of the material would make 
any approach to such proportions impossible. Wooden con- 
struction is always by its nature slighter and less bulky than 
constructions of stone and marble. If it be admitted, then, 
that the prehistoric architecture of Greece was largely a 
wooden architecture, it is difficult to understand how the 
massive proportions of the Dorian temple can have been much 
influenced by custom and tradition. Were they due to foreign 
influences? This is at least equally incredible in the case of 
the proudest and most self-sufficient people of antiquity, who 
despised all foreigners alike as barbarians. And when we 
look at the Greek peristyle as a whole does it suggest a well- 
fulfilled purpose of utility or convenience? If those lofty and 
shallow colonnades were intended to afford shelter from sun, 
wind and rain, it must be admitted that they were very badly 
contrived for that end, and that half the height and twice or 
thrice the projection would be necessary for its adequate 
fulfilment. 

These reflections, suggested by a cursory survey of the 
Greek temple, would seem to indicate that the proportions of 
these celebrated buildings are the result of premeditated 
architectural design, and this conclusion is confirmed from 
two independent sources ; first from the buildings themselves, 
which, when submitted to precise measurement, reveal a 
system of delicately modulated proportion ; and secondly from 
the scattered indications to be found in Greek literature, slight 
and inconclusive perhaps, yet sufficient to show that the 
Greeks fully understood systematic proportion and set a high 
value on it. Let us next take an instance from the Medieval 
world, Let us briefly consider the Gothic architecture, as it 
is inexactly but conveniently called, from the twelfth century 
to the fifteenth. Let us analyse the proportions of the magni- 
ficent cathedrals and abbeys of this wonderful period, and 
ask ourselves whether they are to be attributed solely to the 
nature of the materials, to the necessities of convenience and 
of structure. 

At the first glance the question seems to admit of but one 
answer. The evidence of constructive power in these great 
buildings is so obvious, so convincing, that it leaves no room 
in the mind for any other consideration. The entire structure 
is at once revealed, and impresses the most casual beholder 
as reasoned, logical and coherent; every feature appears to 
be inevitable, or at least admirably contrived for a construc- 
tive purpose. To look here for calculated proportion and 
architectural design may well seem a perverted ingenuity or 
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a love of paradox. In no buildings have the arts of architec- 


ture and of building been carried to so high a degree of - 


excellence, in none have they been so completely interfused, 
as in the great Gothic minsters. Nowhere has the art which 
conceals art been so admirably exemplified. There is an air 
of simplicity about the most elaborate of these buildings 
which imposes on us, and we only find out that they are 
inimitable when we try to imitate them. 

The first thing that strikes us as we look at the whole course 
of Gothic architecture is the number of surprising changes 
through which the art ran from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. Many of these changes are evident to persons 
altogether unversed in archeology; while others, though 
recognised without difficulty by the antiquary, require a more 


attentive observation. But all, whether more or less obvious, | 


are well-marked and decisive revolutions, and not to be ex- 
plained by caprice. How are we to account for these changes, 
for the change from the twelfth century to the thirteenth, 
from the thirteenth to the fourteenth, from the fourteenth to 
the fifteenth? There must have been a motive for them. If 
we assume the Medieval builders to have been wholly taken 
up with questions of material, of structure, of convenience 
and the rest, we must then attribute these changes to a desire 
for better building, for a more appropriate use of material, 
or a more enduring structure, or greater convenience. Hence 
we shall be justified in expecting to find at each stage an 
improvement in the building arts. Do we, however, find any 
such improvement? Is it not a fact that during the whole 
period under review the arts of building maintained the same 
high and invariable level? In truth, if we except small 
fluctuations, such as are inevitable in any widely spread art, 
the standard of building excellence appears to have been 
remarkably uniform. A chapel royal of the fifteenth century 
is superbly built, but not more superbly built than an abbey 
of the twelfth century. In a building of the twelfth century 
we see adaptation of material to purpose, power of structure, 
skill and dexterity of handicraft, and in a building of the 
fifteenth century we see no more ; we see, in fact, precisely the 
same qualities. In the earlier example material is admirably 
disposed in one way, in the later it is admirably disposed 
in another way, but regarded as building the one is exactly 
as good as the other. It is true, of course, that many extra- 
ordinary feats were performed in the later Gothic which 
would have been impossible in the earlier, But increased 
confidence and audacity are not quite the same as improved 
building and may even be incompatible with it. All through 
the Medieval period building as a whole is distinguished by 
the same general excellence, the same skilful and scientific 
use of material, the same masterly instinct for structure, the 
same unrivalled skill of craftsmanship ; and also it must be 
admitted that it is marked by the same defects, the same care- 
lessness about foundations, about damp, heat and cold, the 
same indifference to convenience, the same tendency to build 
thick walls of very inferior materials. The only improve- 
ments in the art of building which we can detect during this 
long period of about 400 years are the general use of window 
glass and the invention of fireplaces and chimneys. And 
window glass was introduced before the twelfth century, 
while fireplaces and chimneys did not become common until 
the sixteenth. In fact, the building arts in the Middle Ages, 
admirable though they are, show no progressive tendency ; 
and it seems absurd therefore to attribute the marked changes 
which we see in the cathedrals and abbeys of this period to a 
desire for improved building, when there is no evidence that 
any improvement was desired or that any resulted from those 
changes. We see material used in a succession of different 
ways, all equally skilful and equally suitable, with no marked 
advance in the direction either of economy or of convenience. 
Tf we ascribe these changes in Medizeval building to architec- 
tural design, to the desire for more magnificent or at least 
for different proportions, it is easy to understand them. But 
we can account for them in no other way. 

When we look at a compartment of a great Gothic church, 
with its system of piers and arches, with its stone vault sus- 
tained high above the ground, with its buttresses and flying- 
buttresses and pinnacles, we are impressed by the skilful 
adaptation of each part to its purpose. But to what final 
purpose? What were the Medieval builders doing with those 
great vaults poised at a height at Amiens of 140 feet, and at 
Beauvais of 153 feet above the floor? Were those colossal 
proportions and others only less extravagant suggested by the 
nature of materials, by use or convenience, by considerations 


| of structure? Were they not obviously part of a system of 


proportion which demanded almost unlimited height? Nay, 
we may go farther, and ask what excuse can be given for the 
stone vault itself. Writers on Medieval architecture seem to 
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take the necessity of a stone vault for granted, to assume it 
as a postulate. But assuredly the stone vault cannot properly 
be regarded as a structural necessity. It is not a roof; it is 
a costly stone ceiling, of great weight and of most difficult 
construction. It may be said that it is fireproof; but there 
is not a shred of evidence to show that the Medieval builders 
used it for that reason. As a fireproof construction the stone 
vault was generally either unnecessary or inadequate—un- 
necessary for the fire of a few benches or tapestries on the 
floor, perhaps 100 feet below ; inadequate as a protection from 
a fire in the roof, where the falling timbers seem invariably 
to have broken down the thin masonry. Stone vaults cannot 
really have been thought a necessity, because many churches, 
some of the first importance, have no vaulting ; and others, 
as in Holland, have vaults of wood—a singular commentary, 
by the way, on the theory that architecture is an accidental 
result of the proper use of material in construction. In truth 
the more we reflect upon the subject the more certain it 
appears that stone vaulting was used not because it was 
essential to the structure, but because it was essential to the 
architectural idea. 

A tower may be regarded as necessary for the bells of a 
great church. But surely two, three, five or more towers 
cannot have been necessary for any other reason than a purely 
architectural one; that is to say, for symmetry, for propor- 
tion. And to what rules either of convenience or of construc- 
tion can the spires of those towers be attributed? A tower 
needs of course a sufficient roof, but certainly no considera- 
tions of structure or of utility can have dictated those splendid 
and enormous objects, rising sometimes to a height of 200 feet, 
or perhaps of 250 feet, above the towers, difficult to build, 
difficult to keep in repair, and exposed to all the fury of the 
elements. And if this is true of the timber spires, what are 
we to say of the spires of masonry? Did those lofty hollow 
pyramids of stone, those roofs built up in horizontal courses 
of masons’ work and adorned with windows and traceries and 
buttresses, really originate from a study of the right use of 
material, from a fine sense of constructive propriety ? 
Assuredly not. It is indeed impossible to deny that the stone 
spires are miracles of building art, but it is equally impossible 
to doubt that they owe their existence to proportion, to archi- 
tectural premeditation. To say of such works that they are 
finely constructed is one thing; it is quite another to assert 
that construction dictated or suggested them. 

Everybody will remember the most interesting and scholarly 
paper last session in which Mr. Bidlake explained the develop- 
ment of the French cathedral plan from the twelfth century 
to the fourteenth ; how he showed that the plan of the clere- 
story, which in the twelfth century consisted of a continuous 
wall pierced at intervals with small windows, became in the 
fourteenth century a series of gigantic piers, buttresses and 
flying buttresses, with vast windows occupying the intervening 
spaces. Now if we compare these two plans from the stand- 
point of constructive fitness and the right use of material it 
is very evident that the later method has no advantage over 
the earlier. Both are excellent building, but it would be 
difficult to show that, regarded only as construction, there is 
much to choose between them. What, then, was the purpose 
of this remarkable change of plan? Was it economy of 
material? The later plan absorbs as much material in the 
great piers and buttresses as the earlier required ; probably, 
indeed, more. Was it economy of work? The supposition is 
ludicrous to anyone who has compared examples of the two. 
The explanation generally given is that the change was 
brought about by a desire for larger windows, and there is 
no doubt that this is on the whole the true explanation. But 
it was a desire for larger windows which had nothing in 
common with modern notions of convenience or sanitation. 
The Medizval artists did indeed desire larger windows, a 
more magnificent display of painted glass, more complex and 
harmonious traceries, nobler proportions. In a word, this 
development of plan was prompted by architectural motives. 

Such reflections as these might be multiplied indefinitely. 
But enough perhaps has been said to show that the charac- 
teristic glories of Gothic architecture cannot be explained 
as the unpremeditated results of excellence in building, and 
that everywhere there is evidence of a conscious architectural 
purpose. The whole truth about the Medieval artists will 
perhaps never be known. Between them and us there is a great 
gulf fixed; the purposes which animated them have ceased to 
influence the modern world. I have used the word economy. 
But the more we study Medieval architecture the more con- 
fident we become that economy, whether of time or space, 
whether of material or of human work, was an idea altogether 
unknown to the builders of the Middle Ages. The modern 
conception of economic structure would probably have been 
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unintelligible to them. The aim of the Medieval artists was 
not economic structure; a very different, an unattainable, 
purpose seems to have inspired them, nothing less, indeed, 
than to realise the very Domus Dei, the porch of heaven, 
the New Jerusalem, as it was pictured in the sublime lan- 
guage of St. John. It is when men’s minds are fired by 
grand ideals that architecture flourishes ; when these fade a 
slow deterioration sets in which can be best described in 
Burke’s memorable words. The age of generous enthusiasm 
has been succeeded by that of “ sophisters, economists and 
calculators,’ and our prosaic and utilitarian architecture has 
lost “the unbought grace of life.” 


PETROGRAPHY FOR ARCHITECTS. 


By E. Howarp ApyE, 


Author of ‘Studies in Microscopical Science,” 1882; ‘‘ The 
Twentieth Century Atlas of Microscopical Petrography,” 
1904-6; ‘‘Studies in Micropetrography,” 1906-7; ‘‘ Modern 
Lithology for Students,”’ 1907 ; Director of the Micro-Research 
Institute of London. 


RCHITECTS and civil engineers, builders and stone- 
A masons, and all persons who are interested in the build- 
ing trades, are nowadays keenly on the alert to avail themselves 
of the exact information derived through scientific research 
work to enable them to form an accurate estimate concerning 
the suitability of materials for specified operations ; and it will 
be generally admitted that until comparatively recent years 
the work of selection has been mainly based upon sundry 
physical tests, such as stress, water-absorption and chemical 
analysis, coupled with prolonged observations upon meteoric 
influences. 

There can be no doubt whatever about the importance of 
such investigations, but in the light of recent petrographical 
research work it is urged that much practical use can also be 
made of the vast store of knowledge already accumulated by 
means of microscopic methods of inquiry, and the present 
series of papers is projected for the purpose of applying such 
data to the everyday wants of the stone-user. 

The optical characters of every known rock-forming mineral 
have been fully ascertained, so that a mere peep through the 
microscope will be found sufficient to identify the component 
parts of any thin section of rock, and thus at a glance reveal 
far more than an exhaustive and expensive chemical analysis 
of the sample. Not only can the chemical constitution of the 
rock be approximately ascertained by this means, but the 
condition, sizes, shapes and mutual relations of its mineral 
particles are so clearly displayed, and capable of being per- 
manently and accurately registered by photo-micrographic 
processes in black and white or natural colours, as to afford 
unerring guides to the instant determination and true value 
of any particular sample of building or other stone. 

By way of examples, two specimens of calciferous sand- 
stone, when submitted to quantitative chemical analyses, may 
both give precisely the same results with regard to their 
percentages of silica, lime carbonate, iron and alumina 
and the like, yet when thin sections are examined under the 
microscope the condition, shapes, sizes and mutual relations , 
of their mineral constituents may be such as to demonstrate 
the high utility of the one and the utter worthlessness of the 
other for building purposes. The valuable sample would 
probably show a very compact texture of uniform-sized clastic 
grains homogeneously disposed ; while the useless sample 
would very likely present a loose texture of uneven-sized grains 
of sand irregularly layered with amorphous aggregates of 
lime and hydrated oxides of iron, so that the stone upon 
exposure would inevitably weather sooner or later into un- 
sightly ridges and furrows previous to crumbling away 
altogether. 

To come to a concrete example, no better instance could 
perhaps be indicated to demonstrate the economic worth of 
microscopic methods than that afforded by the famous free- 
stones of the Chilmark ravine, in Wiltshire. A survey of 
the quarries located at Lat. 51° 4/ 55/’ N., Long. BOR BIL WS 
shows workings, mainly underground, in the parish of Chil- 
mark, which already extend, in form of gigantic tunnels, for 
a distance of fully 220 yards beneath the hillside. The rock, 
now actively being quarried, lies in a series of almost hori- 
zontally disposed beds, which constitute the “ Lower Building 
Stones of the Upper Portland Beds of the Vale of Wardour.” 

The merchantable stone is locally called ‘“ Pinney,”’ 
“Green,” ‘“‘Trough”’ and ‘‘Rag’’ by the quarrymen, by 
reason of peculiarities which need not yet be specified. Suffice 
it to say that for the present purpose samples from the 
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‘Pinney ’’ beds are submitted to microscopic examination, 
in exemplification of the most highly esteemed of the Chil- 
mark series of building stones. Historical records go to 
show that these fine freestones were quarried as far back as 
early Norman times ; and tradition has it that the principal 
portion of Salisbury Cathedral was built (a.p. 1220-1450) 
from materials taken from the ruins of Old Sarum, which in 
its turn was erected by Bishop Herman in the year 1058 from 
stone supposed to have been taken from the main quarry at 
Chilmark. To confirm this belief the writer was courteously 
permitted by the Lord Bishop and the late lamented Dean 
Webb to examine samples of stone from various parts of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and compare them with material from 
the quarries in the Chilmark ravine. It fortunately hap- 
pened that ample material was available from the fallen 
four-foot finial of a pinnacle over the north-west transept 
of the cathedral, erected in 1258, and other chips were secured 
from dilapidations inside the west front tower (a.p..1258) and 
the base of the famous spire (a.p. 1350). All of these samples 
were found, when placed under the microscope, to coincide, 
down to the minutest detail, with the ‘“‘ Pinney ’’ bed stone of 
the Chilmark quarries; and it was further found that 
although exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather for so 
many centuries, the stone, at a distance of less than an inch 
from its surface, remains apparently as fresh and sound 
as the day on which it was quarried, there being only faint 
evidences of incoherence manifested when the slices of rock 
were subjected to mechanical abrasion in reducing them to the 
tenuity of about 0.001 inch for miscroscopical scrutiny. 

The explanation of this marvellous endurance can scarcely 
be sought for from a quantitative analysis of the stone, which 
gives :— 


Carbonate of lime 5 j / ; ; : . 79:0 
Carbonate of magnesia é : : ; Le Otel 
Tron and alumina ; : : : : , sl 30) 
Silica . : : ; : : 4 4 : . 10-4 
Water and loss d Maen, 
Bitumen . trace 

Totalee is ‘ » 99:3 


Nor can it be discovered by other physical tests, which 
show its specific gravity to be 2.48, or about 115 lbs. per 
cubic foot; that it absorbs 8.6 of its bulk of water ; * but by 
a passing glimpse through the microscope,, properly prepared 
sections of the stone instantly reveal the raison d’étre of its 
wonderful weather-defying attributes. 

By a glance at the reproduction from an accurate drawing 
and its accompanying key-sketch, made by means of a camera 
lucida fixed to the eyepiece of a microscope, the enduring 
character of the stone becomes plainly and instantly mani- 
fested by the practically uniform sizes of its comparatively 
small clastic grains, which measure from 0.0025 to 0.01 of an 
inch in diagonal dimensions. These are very closely com- 
pacted, and solidly bound together by a fine mosaic of stable 
recrystallised calcite. By optical analysis it is found that the 
clastic grains are composed of small fragments of clear quartz 
(Si0., which is practically everlasting), so intricately inter- 
mixed with the equally small particles of shells of molluscs, 
. the calcified areolar tissues of echinoderms, corals, brachio- 
pods, bryozoa, &c., as to shield all the latter most effectually 
from decay. Closer examination of the organic remains 
shows that where the shells are composed of a very stable form 
of lime-carbonate their histological structure is preserved ; 
but in other cases the original aragonite of certain forms is 
replaced by stabler secondary calcite. Then there are many 
small pellets of hard calcareous mud and argillaceous matter, 
oftentimes endued with carbonaceous constituents, diversified 
by a fair proportion of green and brown to yellowish glau- 
conitic grains. 

The chemical and physical properties of the various grains, 
their sound and fresh condition, minute and approximately 
uniform sizes, intimate admixture, and what may be called 
semi-marmarosis of the whole, by a fine binding of recrystal- 
lised calcite, unite to endow the rock with its exceptional 
weather-resisting attributes; while its warm yet pleasing and 
satisfying buff hue, uniformity of texture and the ease with 
which it yields to the chisel or ashlaring-brick proclaim it to 
be an ideal stone for public buildings and dwelling-houses 
alike, especially as it can always be procured in blocks of large 
size. 

Quite apart from the test of time to which Chilmark stone 
has been subjected, it will be gathered from the foregoing 


* 
These figures are nevertheless of paramount value to the 
practical stone-user, 


outline that microscopic methods of inquiry afford such 
rigorous tests as to remain absolutely unassailable. They are 
therefore worthy of being regarded as convincing, provided 
always that the sample submitted for examination is fairly 
typical; while they are also possessed of the advantage of 
being comparatively inexpensive and almost instantaneous 
in operation. Finally, it may be recorded that any sample, 
whether natural or artificial, can by this ready means be 
prepared, examined and accurately reported upon in the 
course of but a few hours. 
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Fig. 1.—Upper Semicircle.—Magnified 55 diameters. Sandy 
and Glauconitic Limestone or Freestone. Hard Pinney Bed of 
the Upper Portland Series of Building Stones, Teffont Evias 
Quarry, Chilmark ravine, Wiltshire. Lower Semicircle.—Mag- 
nified 55 diameters. Stone from inside West Front of Salisbury 
Cathedral, erected a.p. 1258. 


Fia. 2.—Key-sketch to Fig. 1.—Q. Quartz or sand-grains. 
S. Fragments of shells of molluscs, brachiopods, &c. E. Bits of 
calcified areolar-tissues of echinoderms. G. Glauconite grains 
(green and yellow). (. Pellets of calcareous or argillaceous 
matter. C’. Mosaic of recrystallised calcite. 


Mr. W. C. Wilson, engineer to the committee for the 
preservation of Ayr Auld Brig, reports to the hon. secretaries 
as to the progress of the work. The underpinning of pier No. 1 
had been more than half completed, and, the four corners 
being secured, the first pier of the southmost arch might 
now be considered safe. It was in this span that the river was 
deepest, and in which the greatest scour had taken place, with 
the result that the pier had been in a precarious condition. 
Deepening operations were going on satisfactorily at pier No. 2. 
The number of men employed on the structure at present is 
twenty-one, and the expenditure to date 1 6567. 
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METALWORK.—By E. BENDEMANN. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTS AND CITY 
COUNCIL. 


A DEPUTATION representing the Birmingham Archi- 
Bie tectural Association recently waited upon the baths 
and parks committee in reference to the treatment of local 
architects in the matter of the selection of designs for public 
buildings. The deputation consisted of Messrs. J. A. Ball 
(president), H. Buckland, C. E. Bateman, H. D. Thacker, 
and T. Cooper. A memorandum was presented to the members 
of the committee, which stated :—‘In the interests of the 
public and of the art of architecture, the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association desire to place before your committee and 
the City Council some suggestions which it is hoped will 
receive due consideration, and be acted upon so far as may be 
practicable in each particular case. Works of architectural 
character required by the City Council should be entrusted 
to architects of recognised repute, selected either for their 
experience in carrying out works of a special class or by com- 
petition limited to a selected few or open to all. To encourage 
rising talent and give opportunity for display of ability, 
younger members of the architectural profession might be 
invited to compete for such works as may demand no special 
experience in the carrying out. On its being decided to hold 
an architectural competition the City Council or general pur- 
poses committee representing them should appoint as assessor 
an architect of recognised repute—or more than one if the 
work is of considerable importance—to advise as to conditions 
of competition and eventually as to the adoption of a design. 
If expense is a primary consideration premiums might be 
abolished in order to provide the assessors’ fees. The planning 
of most buildings is an important part of design. Competitors 
should therefore be allowed as free a hand as possible. A 


of greater value than the mere elaboration of detail; it is 
therefore desirable in architectural competitions to strictly 
limit the number and scale of the drawings to be submitted, 
and that the committee responsible to the Corporation should 
subsequently decide minor details in consultation with the 
architect of the selected design. 

“Tn conclusion the Birmingham Architectural Association 
desires to point out that by-law 12, ‘instructions to com- 
mittees,’ has from time to time been ignored, and ventures to 
suggest that in view of the vagueness of this by-law it should 
be superseded. It would be in the general interest that no 
architectural work should be done by officials of the Corpora- 
tion or in the surveyor’s department, but that such work should 
be placed in the hands of architects selected in the manner 
previously set forth. Finally it is urged that the conditions 
issued by the Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
conduct of architectural competitions should be the basis on 
which the City Council should be advised to act.”’ 

The baths and parks committee promised to consider the 
memorandum, 


Mr. J. L. Ball, president of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association, has addressed the following letter to the 
chairman of the watch committee :—‘‘ The attention of the 
Architectural Association has been directed to certain com- 
ments of the watch committee (reported in the public Press) 
on the designs submitted in competition for the Legge Lane 
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carefully thought out and comprehensive general scheme is | 


Fire Station, to the effect that the designs are ‘a most indif- 
ferent lot,’ that they contravene the by-laws, and that they 
are altogether inferior to the plans prepared in the city sur- 
veyor’s office. A censure so general and caustic demands 
inquiry from those who are charged with the interests of 
architecture in this city. The names of the six competitors 
at once make us incredulous of so sweeping a condemnation, 
and our incredulity is deepened when we remember that the 
watch committee were not assisted by the advice of an expert 
in architecture. It appears, moreover, that the watch com- 
mittee caused a design embodying their own ideas to be pre- 
pared by the city surveyor, and this is most important, for it 
places the watch committee in the position of an interested 
party, a seventh competitor, in fact, disqualified to give a 
serious and impartial judgment. Every competitor naturally 
prefers his own scheme to the others, though it may be hoped 
that the preference seldom extends to calling the others ‘a 
most indifferent lot.’ It is perhaps permissible to ask whether 
the instructions issued to competitors were clear and precise, 
and whether the alleged contraventions of by-laws were really 
serious or only such small oversights as are common in a first 
draught and are easily rectified on a revision. For these 
reasons and in view of the publicity given to the watch com- 
mittee’s remarks, the Architectural Association take the 
liberty of suggesting that the designs of the six competitors 
and that of the city surveyor shall be publicly exhibited, in 
order that the watch committee’s strictures may be either 
justified or disproved.”’ 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE following report on Winchester Cathedral has been 
submitted by Messrs. William Weir, Walter K. Shirley, 
and Thackeray Turner to the committee of the Society for the 

Protection of Ancient Buildings :— 

From our examination we ascertained that the exterior 
walls of the retro-choir, lady chapel, and two side chapels have 
been underpinned down to a gravel bed at an average depth 
of 20 feet below the ground level. The nature of the subsoil 
is composed of about 14 feet of water-logged earth, with a bed 
of peat underneath resting on the gravel, and in places a layer 
of silt deposited on the uneven surface of the gravel. When 
the work was commenced a strong pump was employed to keep 
the water down to the level of the gravel bed, in order to insert 
the concrete foundations, but as this resulted in the draining 
of the gravel to a dangerous extent, it was discontinued, and a 
diver employed to construct a concrete bed about 3 feet 6 inches 
in depth over the gravel foundation. When this concrete bed 
had set, the water above was pumped out and the underpinning 
continued up with concrete blocks to within a few feet of the 
old wall, which was pinned up with brickwork built in cement 
mortar. The thickness of the old walls averages about 9 feet, 
and the new foundation is carried down flush on the inside, 
with a projection of about 5 feet on the outside, making a 
total width of about 14 feet. The concrete blocks and the 
mortar are made in the proportion of one part cement to four 
parts of sand and gravel, which we consider too strong, and 
that a better result would be obtained with a weaker proportion 
of one to six or eight, according to the coarseness of the sand 
and gravel. The cracks in the walls have been treated with 
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liquid cement forced in under pressure, and bonders of stone 
inserted on the faces of the wall afterwards. 

The stone vaulting in the aisles was supported during the 
work of underpinning by temporary centring. The work of 
repairing the vaulting is being carried out as follows :—The 
whole of the groining is being rebuilt, and the stone ribs where 
displaced are being reset to their assumed original positions. 
We found that a great number of new stones are being inserted 
in the ribs and groining, and in the latter, where the old 
stones are re-used, they have been refaced in a mechanical 
manner, with a ‘“‘drag.’’ The whole of the vaulting is being 
bedded and pointed with cement and sand, which produces a 
most unsightly black joint, and destroys the original texture 
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of the work. We consider that ground-blue lias lime ought 
to have been used, in place of cement, for the pointing in any 
case, and that the work would have been stronger eventually 
had it been built entirely with blue lias lime and sand. We 
also consider that too much new stone is being used, and that 
the old stone should not be destroyed by refacing. A large 
proportion of the moulded base around the outside of the 
walls is also being renewed, which appears unnecessary and 
a great misfortune. The slight movement in the aisle walls 
of the nave appears to have been caused by the thrust of the 
stone vaulting, which should be arrested by the insertion of 
iron tie-rods, fixed over the vaulting and secured through the 
thickness of the walls. The spaces which occur between the 
vaulting and the walls should be grouted in with blue lias 
lime and sand. 
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We had not time to examine the west front; but as we 
passed down the south-west turret stair we noticed certain 
works of inside scraping and pointing which, to say the least, 
might well have been postponed till after the urgent structural 
work, An enormous work remains to be done in under- 
pinning. The tell-tales put on weak points in the north tran- 
sept in August 1906 have mostly cracked. The north wall, 
which has broken away from the rest of the transept, is lean- 
ing outwards, and still seems moving. The south wall of 


south transept overhangs very much (4 feet 6 inches they say 


at the apex of the gable) ; and here, too, movement seems to 
continue, though slowly. The aisle vaults show cracks, and 
there have been recent falls of stone at two points. Clearly 


[RICHARD HALL, Architect. 


large sums of money are still required ; and we are therefore 
all the more sorry not to be able to report favourably in some 
important particulars. : 


INTERIOR OF DOCTOR’S HOUSE, BANGOR. 
HE interior views of this house show the dining-room, 
drawing-room and hall. The fireplaces are Bowzs’s 
well-fires, with hand-beaten copper canopies. The electric- 
light fittings are by Messrs. Norman & ERNEST SPITTLE, 
of Birmingham. The architect is Mr. Richarp Hau, of 
Bangor, North Wales. The photos are by Mr. ARTHUR 
Heapy, of Regent Studio, Bangor. 
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favourite hiding-place for smuggled goods, but a hollow under 


SOME ESSEX CHURCHES. 


T. ANDREW, situated in the old Essex market town of 
Rochford, is a church of considerable interest. The 
fine brick tower, dating from the time of Henry VIII., is 
thought to have been built by Thomas Boteler, Earl of Ormond. 
The interior cannot be said to be striking, as it has little 

in the way of tombs, brasses or glass that are of a general 
interest, but it has a rather handsome doorway leading into 
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the pulpit, known only to a few, was used for the storage of 
the more valuable spoil. : 

The parish churches of Little Watering and Barling are 
rather old and have some good points. They would lead one 
to assume that they were built in part by the same architect, 
inasmuch as in many points of design, &c., they are similar. 
The distance between the two churches is about two miles. 

Southchurch, about one and a half miles east of Southend, 
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the sacristy. The sacristy is a strange building when seen 
from without, having a double roof and two projecting gable 
ends at right angles to the chancel. It is coeval with the 
tower, and though curious could not be recommended as an 
ecclesiastical study. It is a strange fact that the tower was a 
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possesses the fine stone Karly English church dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. It has two Norman doorways (one of which is 
illustrated) and a Norman window, all being in a very good 
_ State of preservation. Two recessed tombs, an aumbry and a 
/ piscina also form part of this interesting structure. 
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OXFORD CATHEDRAL CHURCH-CAPITALS. 
3, 4, 5, 6, NORTH TRANSEPT ; 
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’SPITAL CHAPEL, TAMWORTH, 

N a letter to the Times the Rev. Dr. Townsend, after 
remarking that it has happened occasionally that objects 

of rare value are lost to sight and only accidentally discovered, 
mentions the following interesting case in point :—Just out- 
side the historic town of Tamworth, overlooked by the famous 
castle and within sight of her glorious old church (though 
just within an adjoining parish), a plot of land was lately sold 
for building purposes. The purchaser, looking over the poor 
structures on the site which were to be removed to make way 
for villa residences, found amongst them a venerable old 
building, bearing the name of the “’Spital Chapel.’’ Not being 


skilled in such matters he mentioned the fact to some anti- 
quarian friends, who upon investigation pronounced it to be 
a relic of very great moment and the building itself a jewel 
of rare worth. Though accurately described in local history 
the neighbourhood seems to have forgotten its heritage from 
the past, and had anyone with less public spirit than the 
present owner come into possession this gem of ecclesiastical 
architecture would have been lost for ever. The Hospital of 
St. James was founded by Philip de Marmyon about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, for in 1285* an inquisition 
was held respecting it in accordance with directions of the 
King’s writ, certain properties having been assigned to the 
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master for the maintenance of five priests, who should cele- 
brate Divine service there. This hospital remained until the 
time of Henry VIII., when its endowments and lands suffered 
the fate common to many of its fellows. Of the buildings of 
this foundation only the “’Spital Chapel”’ remains. It was 
converted into a small dwelling-house and barn, and how it 
escaped destruction in the centuries that followed is a mystery. 
The chapel is of the earliest and simplest Norman type, con- 
sisting of a nave 21 feet 3 inches by 14 feet 8 inches inside 
measurement, and a chancel 14 feet 9 inches by 10 feet 
10 inches. The west wall is modern, being of brick, with fire- 
place and windows; but apart from this and some piercing 
of the south wall for modern windows, the structure of the 
little church stands almost unchanged. The chancel is roofless, 
while that of the nave, though in bad condition, still bears 
its original tiles. Among many points of architectural interest 
is the south doorway, which is an exquisite example of the 
Karly English period ; lack of space forbids me from multiply- 
ing further instances. 

Suffice it to say that a committee of local gentlemen having 
been formed and the opinion of a well-known architect 
obtained, it was found that a sum of 3501. would be required 
for the purchase of the site and the fencing thereof, and the 
reinstatement of this little church to its sacred use as a 
chapel of ease for the growing district in which it stands. The 
owner generously gives up the chapel and 500 yards of land 
about it on condition that the building be restored and applied 
to its ancient use. Two hundred and fifty pounds will be 
required, according to the architect’s estimate, for a modest 
and simple restoration. The sum needed for the purchase of 
the site—namely, 1001.—has been already obtained by con- 
tributions from the bishop of the diocese and others who are 
interested in the scheme. Dr. Townsend concludes by appeal- 
ing for the money required for the restoration. 


WATER PURIFICATION. 
By F. J. Warpren-StEvENS, M.I.M.E. 


\HE method of water sterilisation combined with softening 
justifies special consideration on the part of the archi- 
tect concerned with public institutions, hotels and clubs, as 
well as country houses. It is not intended here to consider 
the different impurities contained in water or their cause ; 
it need only be admitted that all waters contain some im- 
purities, and most waters for general use contain impurities 
which should be removed, Filtration is the best-known treat- 
ment for water, but it is recognised that the common or 
ordinary filter does little more than collect the matter con- 
tained in suspension in the water, and that if the filter is not 
frequently cleaned the filtering material only becomes a 
source of contamination instead of removing the impurities. 
The various chemical methods of softening water involve the 
use of definite quantities of chemicals in proportion to the 
water consumption ; also to its degree of hardness or analysis, 
which is frequently liable to vary. Therefore such methods 
require frequent attention, or automatic apparatus is neces- 
sary, to ensure satisfactory results, otherwise there may be 
excess of the chemical reagent, to the detriment of the water, 
or an insufficient quantity, leaving the water at times un- 
softened, owing to the variation in the use of the water. 
Further, with regard to the use of chemicals for the purifica- 
tion of water, their principal use is to precipitate the minerals 
dissolved in the water, but of course one chemical will not 
deal with all the minerals contained in water; for example, 
treatment by lime will deal with chalk, but carbonate of soda 
is required if calcium sulphate is present. The system of 
sterilisation and softening by heat offers about the simplest 
and safest method of purifying water. 

It is well known that boiling has the effect of softening 
water by releasing the carbonic acid gas which holds the 
carbonates in solution, the chalk being deposited in the form 
of scale on the vessel. The effect of heating the water is te 
absolutely destroy all bacteria ; also, although a longer period 
of ebullition or a pressure rather above that of the atmo- 
sphere, corresponding to a somewhat higher temperature than 
212° F., is required in some cases, it is to be noted that the 
pathogenic bacteria (those capable of producing diseases such 
as typhoid fever, cholera, or dysentery) are all much more 
susceptible to the effects of heat than the more harmless germs 
which are to be found in nearly all waters. 

The cost of boiling water in large quantities in the ordinary 
way would of course prohibit the adoption of this principle, 
but in the process to be referred to here, which may be looked 
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upon as the scientific application of heat to the purification 
of water, the regenerative method is adopted. The water, 
first entering a heat interchanger vessel containing tubes or 
cylinders, rises inside these and attains a temperature of 
about 190° F. by absorbing the heat from the boiling water 
returning outside the tubes. The water then passes into the 
ebullition chamber, where it is raised to boiling-point by a 
source of heat—oil, gas or fuel stove—or by the injection of 
live steam. ps 

The cost, therefore, even allowing 10 per cent. for radiation, 
is less than one-sixth of the cost of raising water to boiling- 
point in the ordinary way. 

The vessel in which the sterilisation and softening takes 
place is a vertical cylinder filled throughout its whole length 
with circular plates of a peculiar construction, called 
“Jocators.’? The combined effects of the vertical cylinder 
and the plates upon the water are (a) to prevent the circu- 
latory motion which is set up in a body of water when heat 
is applied, it being forced to take a circuitous course through 
and around the plates, which present a very large area of 
surface and upon which the scale-forming salts are deposited 
in solid form; (b) to give to the water in the lower part of 
the vessel the full temperature due to the statical head; for 
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instance, in a vessel of this description 8 feet in height the 
temperature at the bottom when ebullition is in progress 
would be about 223° F. As a result of this higher tempera- 
ture a proportion of the sulphates or salts forming the 
permanent hardness are removed, in addition to the car- 
bonates. The whole of the sulphates cannot, of course, be 
removed by this method, but in most waters the amount 
remaining would be too small to cause trouble. In treating 
by this process waters which are known to be contaminated 


or liable to be contaminated, and which are to be used for. 


drinking purposes, it is of course of the utmost import- 
ance that no drop of the water should pass from the appa- 
ratus until the necessary temperature has been attained in 
the sterilising chamber; the whole of the sterilised water 
might otherwise conceivably become re-infected. 

The means taken to prevent this is simple and somewhat 
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ingenious. The water level in the sterilising vessel is kept 
constant by means of a ball-valve contained in a small inde- 
pendent tank at a certain definite distance below the top of 
the cylinder, the edge of which forms a weir; therefore until 
ebullition takes place no water can possibly pass out of this 
vessel, 

To obviate the possibility of any water passing over the 
weir through leakage of the ball-valve, an overflow of ample 
size is provided in the small tank at a lower level than the 
weir. The result of this arrangement is that if the source 
of heat fails from any cause, the flow of water immediately 
stops, and automatically starts again as soon as the tempera- 
ture rises to boiling-point. 

The sterilised and softened water now passes back again 
into the heat interchanger vessel, and descending outside the 
cylinders or tubes, parts with its heat to the incoming crude 
water at only about 20° F. above its initial temperature. 

This system does all that is possible to secure the absolute 
sterilisation as regards pathogenic bacteria of doubtful water 
intended for drinking, and can be relied upon to prevent any 
source of supply from becoming the cause of infection or 
disease. 

The softening and heating of water for boiler-feed and 
hot-water circulating systems forms in itself a separate sub- 
ject, which it is not proposed to deal with here. 

One of the best methods of re-aerating water after the 
boiling and cooling is to pass it through a cascade re-aerating 
trough, which is usually made of teak with a perforated 
copper bottom, the perforations being carefully adjusted to 
the flow, so as to give the necessary “critical head’’ to ensure 
that all the fine streams of water are kept separate as they 
fall into the tank below. 

If the water requires sterilising but not softening, it need 
only be kept at the lethal point for a few seconds. The 
illustration shows one of the latest types of combined water 
softening and sterilising plants by the heat process, the letters 
indicating as follows:—(A) Heat interchanger, (B) boiling 
vessel, (C) control tank, (D) storage tank for cold treated 
water, (E) aerating trough. 

It is perhaps advisable to refer briefly to the question of 
storage of water after purification. It must be remembered 
that sterilisation should be carried out as far as practicable 
at the same rate as the water is required for use, and small 
closed tanks should be adopted for the purified water, the 
purification being carried out between the large crude-water 
tank and the small tanks referred to. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. W. Westrope for his assistance in 
describing the latest type of plant, and also have to thank 
him for the illustration. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the first annual meeting of the South African Branch of 
the Society of Architects of London Mr. F. J. Beardwood 
presided. There were also present Messrs. H. Clayton, J. A. 
Cope Christie, E. H. Waugh (hon. secretary), E. J. Wellman, 
N. J. Harris, and W. Parkin. 

The financial statement for the year showed a satisfactory 
credit balance. On the motion of Mr. Waugh the statement 
of accounts was adopted. 

The annual report, which was read by the Chairman, 
dealt with the work of the Society during the past year, and 
referred in suitable terms to the death of the late President, 
Mr. Leck. The report stated that had it not been for the 
continued state of depression, which in a special manner 
affected their Society, there was no doubt but that their 
numbers would have largely increased. It had been decided 
to hold qualifying examinations in December of each year, 
commencing with 1907, and a Board of Examiners was ap- 
pointed at a meeting of the Board of Examiners held on 
January 23. The examination papers were presented and 
provisionally approved. They were afterwards submitted to 
the London Council and adopted. The examinations 
took place simultaneously in Johannesburg, Maritzburg, and 
Capetown on December 18, 19 and 20. To prevent mis- 
conception this opportunity was availed of to state emphatic- 
ally that in establishing a branch of its Society in the Trans- 
vaal the Society of Architects had no intention of engaging 
in competition with existing local bodies. Its aim was rather 
to compass conjointly with them the attainment of that 
common goal for which, against heavy odds, it had long been 
struggling—a Registration Bill. This objective had prac- 
tically formed the raison d’étre of the parent Society, which 
by the earnestness and dogged pertinacity of its members 


' be conducted by Mr. Eugéne Cremetti, 


seemed at last to be within measurable distance of attaining 
the fulfilment of its cherished hope. The committee ex- 
pressed their thanks to the firm of Leck, Emley & Dickson for 
having so generously placed their office at the disposal of the 
Society for all its meetings. 

The following officers were appointed for the coming 
year :—President, Mr. J. F’. Beardwood ; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
H. Clayton; hon, secretary, Mr. BE. H. Waugh ; committee, 
Messrs. E. J. Wellman and M. J. Harris. 


AN OLD MELROSE CUSTOM. 

\ ITHOUT the celebration of St. John’s Day by the Melrose 

Lodge of Freemasons the festivities at this season of the 
year in that old border town would, says the Scotsman, be dis- 
tinctly poorer. The bells of Christmastide are barely done pro- 
claiming their messages of love and goodwill to all mankind 
when the brethren of this ancient lodge in public ceremonial 
give evidence of their belief in those self-same principles of 
universal brotherhood which for nineteen centuries of time 
have been the golden rule of life. The thoughts of those, 
however, who annually witness the Melrose Masonic Festival 
are concerned with the pomp and pageantry of the procession, 
its music and its mirth, rather than with the traditions and 
glorious heritage which pertain to this venerable lodge—the 
keystone, it may almost be said, in the arch of Freemasonry. 
Bracketed with Lodge Kilwinning as of the oldest in Scotland, 
there are not a few who are possessed of the idea that the 
undivided right of seniority should be with Melrose, and 
though documentary records can only be produced back to 
1674, there is circumstantial evidence to prove that a lodge 
existed in the Abbey town prior to that date. The belief is 
current that its age is coeval with the building of the Abbey, 
and its earliest records testify to its meetings being held at 
Newstead, the abode, it is said, of the masons who reared that 
magnificent pile. The trade, curiously enough, is one which 
many of the dwellers in that ancient village still follow. The 
theory, however, that John Murdo, the Clerk of Works at 
Melrose Abbey, was its first Grand Master is not supported by 
reliable data. To traverse the whole history of the Melrose 
Lodge is beyond the purpose of this sketch. 

Never, surely, had any local institution a more glorious 
past to live up to when one recalls the many notable men who 
have held office in the Lodge—George Thomson, the Dominie 
Sampson of the happy days at Abbotsford ; David Kyle, mine 
landlord of the George ; Adam Ormiston, the Captain Clutter- 
buck who acted as cicerone to the stranger ; Johnny Bower, 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, and most characteristic of all the 
custodiers of the ruined pile of St. Mary ; Robbie Tacket, most 
dignified of tylers; Laird Easton, and a host of others too 
numerous to mention, but whose names are preserved for all 
times in the annals of Melrose Freemasonry. Till 1891 the 
Melrose Lodge occupied an unique position in the world of 
Freemasonry, for up to that date it remained an independent 
lodge outside the pale of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 

The torchlight procession with which the brethren annually 
celebrate the festival of St. John dates back to 1746, and on 
every twenty-seventh of December the members, preceded by a 
band and decorated with their insignia, march three times 
round the ancient Market Cross and then proceed to the Abbey. 
Here, within this superb work of masonic art, the brethren 
thread their way round its broken columns and mouldering 
aisles three times, and finally gather at the chancel, where lies 
the heart of Bruce. Though at this year’s festival no moon in 
the east oriel shone, and though the roaring of distant Tweed 
was drowned by the less romantic music of a brass band, the 
scene produced by the blaze of the torches, the glare of coloured 
lights and the bursting of rockets had a most weird effect, and 
was such as must have made the ghost of Michael Scot stir 
uneasily under his marble at the strange proceedings going on 
around him. Here in this early home of masonry what lessons 
may be learned from its architecture, what sermons may be 
read in its stones. The thoroughness with which these old- 
time masons did their work is manifest to-day. As one stands 
on the ground trod in days gone by by pious priest and mitred 
abbot, surrounded by the graves of warrior and wizard, knight 
and dame, and hears the strains of “ Scots wha hae’’ sound- 
ing along the walls which long ages echoed to the hymns of the 
monks, he feels his blood tingle in his veins and is proud to be a 
Scotsman. 


Mr. Thomas McLean, the fine-art publisher, of the Hay- 
market, is retiring, and the business of the firm will henceforth 
of Dover Street, who 


will retain the well-known name. 
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A MILITARY FRIEZE.—Designed by KE, DETAILLE. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Edward Poynter 1s for the present unable to attend to 
any correspondence, as he has undergone a slight operation to 
his eyes. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours, Piccadilly, the following were elected mem- 
bers :—Mr. Stephen de la Bere, Mr. R. Talbot Kelly, Mr. W. 
Ayerst Ingram, Mr. G. H. Swinstead and Mr. Frank Spenlove- 
Spenlove. 


Messrs. Beesley & Bray, architects and surveyors, Yuen- 
Ming-Yuen Road, Shanghai, are the successful competitors for 
the British municipal buildings in Hankow. 

Plans are in Preparation for the enlargement of the Musée 
of Bayonne by M. Planckaert. The cost will be defrayed by 
M. Bonnat, the French portrait-painter, who is a native of 
the city. He has enriched the collections with several of his 
works. 

An Obelisk 18 to be erected in Bolton as a compound 
memorial of the siege of the town, the execution of Lord 
Derby, the invention of the spinning jenny and mule. 

The Model of the equestrian figure of the Duke of 
Wellington, by Mr. Tweed, has been placed in position on the 
monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The Rhyl Urban Council have decided to commence the 
erection of the pavilion, although the sanction of the Local 
Government Board has not been given. 


A Brass Medallion has been unearthed at New Barn, 
Winchester, which is supposed to date from the reign of 
Hadrian. The reverse has a representation of a twelve-oared 
galley, the oarsmen habited as legionary soldiers, whilst on 
the prow is a seated soldier holding a standard. 


A Sub-Committee was appointed on Monday to make 
arrangements for the invitations to architects for the prepara- 
tion of designs for the new building which is to be erected on 
the site of the Manchester Infirmary. 


A Rectangular Chamber 20) feet by 15 feet and about 
20 feet deep, with vaulted roof, which was probably a reser- 
voir, has been found beneath the canons’ vestry, Exeter 
Cathedral. The walls were found to be of early rubble, about 
2 feet 6 inches thick, from which the arch carrying the flying 
buttress outside springs east and west. The chamber can 
only be approached from above by a narrow shaft, terminating 
in a stone trough about 2 feet square. 


Mr. C. W. Bevis, architect, Portsmouth, has been selected 
to get out plans, &c., for the proposed outpatients’ department 
of the Royal Portsmouth Hospital. Mr. Bevis, with five other 
selected architects had previously agreed to do the work for 
the reduced fee of 150/. 

The Royal Automobile Club announce that, as the result 
of negotiations between His Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests and themselves, the Automobile Club has secured 
from the Crown a lease of the old War Office site, and it is 
intended to erect a building which will satisfy all the require- 
ments of the members. The area available has a frontage of 
228 feet to Pall Mall and a depth of 145 feet. The building 
will extend the whole length and from the footpath line in 
Pall Mall back to within 25 feet of Carlton Gardens, leaving 
a garden 25 feet wide along the back. A swimming bath, a 
Turkish bath and a gymnasium will be provided, and it is 
intended, if possible, to have 150 bedrooms for the use of 
members. 


The Public Health Department of the City Corporation is 
conducting experiments in street lighting by electricity. The 
two electric lighting companies serving the City undertook to 
give an exhibition of the latest form of street lighting. The 
experiments are being carried out on the Holborn Viaduct, in 


Farringdon Street, Holborn Circus, the Old Bailey and in 
Cannon Street. In the last-named thoroughfare flame are 
lamps are centrally hung, and it is claimed for the system that 
a higher illuminating power is obtained as compared with the 
street standard method. It is anticipated that if these 
experiments are successful a large saving will be effected, as 
the two electric lighting companies offer to carry it out at a 
cost of 17/. 10s. per lamp a year, as compared with 26). per 
lamp per annum as is now being paid by the Corporation. 
There are nearly 500 such lamps within the City area. 


Slaley Church, Northumberland, has just been reopened 
by the Bishop of Newcastle, after having been renovated and 
restored. The gallery and plaster ceiling have been removed, 
new flooring and mosaic have been laid, and the seating has 
been renewed throughout. A beautiful memorial oak pulpit 
has been presented. The chancel screen and fittings are all 
in oak, The vestry has been enlarged, and a porch and 
buttresses have been added. A system of drainage and new 
heating apparatus have been supplied. The whole work has 
been designed and supervised by Mr. A. B. Plummer, diocesan 
architect, Mr. Civil, of Hexham, being the contractor. 


At a Meeting of the Lymington District Council Mr. St. 
George Moore, the engineer who prepared a scheme of drainage 
for Milford, was paid his charges (500/.), and his engagement 
with the council terminated. Upon the recommendation of 
the drainage committee, another scheme prepared by Mr. 
Shenton, the engineer of the Milton drainage scheme, for a 
body of Milford ratepayers, was adopted. The cost of the 
scheme is estimated at 13,1001., while Mr. Moore’s scheme 
approximated 20,000I. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration will report on January 7 that they invited tenders 
for the first portion of the Council House extension, com- 
prising the excavations, foundations and lower ground floor. 
In reply they received twenty-eight tenders, and they recom- 
mend that that of Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, of Birmingham, 
at 25,8771., be accepted. This tender was not the lowest, but, 
looking at all the circumstances of the case it is the one which 
the committee consider would be most advantageous for the 
Corporation. The architects strongly recommend the sub- 
stitution of granite for Darley Dale stone for this part of the 
building, and the committee endorse their recommendation. 
Mr. Rowbotham’s estimate for granite is 2,9061., which would 
bring his contract price to 28,7831., being 1,8171. below the 
architects’ estimate for this work. 


The Joint Watch and Sanitary Committees of Coventry 
City Council recommend the provision of a public mortuary. 
The City Engineer and the Medical Officer of Health are to be 
instructed to inspect the public mortuary in Birmingham, 
with the object of giving directions to the city engineer for 
the preparation of plans. The committee report against the 
provision of a coroner’s court and some other suggested pro- 
vision in connection with the scheme. The site of the proposed 
mortuary is at the rear of the fire station. 


The Rev. J. T. Dove, Second Master of Durham School, 
preaching at St. Andrew’s, Gateshead, on Christmas Day, 
announced that Lord Northbourne had placed three more 
cottage sites in Westfield Terrace adjacent to the present tem- 
porary church at the disposal of Durham School Mission for 
new buildings. This, with his previous gift, means land 
enough for a large permanent church, commodious institute, 
and a parish hall adjacent to one another. Plans for the 
whole schemes have been prepared by Mr. Plummer, New- 


castle diocesan architect, and the parish hall will be the 


first dealt with. 


Ghe Architect-Jan: 371908. 
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° 
@he Architect. 
_ THE WEEK. 

On Tuesday the Birmingham City Council accepted 
Mr. Rowsoruam’s tender for the first portion of the 
Council House extension. The architects, Messrs. H. V. 
Asuuey & Winton Newman, recommended the substitu- 
tion of Norwegian granite for Darley Dale stone in the 
plinth. The cost would be 2,9061., making a total of 
28,7831. There was some demurring at first to the use of 
the foreign stone. The Lord Mayor remarked that similar 
granite was obtainable in Aberdeen ; but, as the price would 
be so much in excess, stone from Norway had to be pre- 
ferred. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 
Northern quarry owners should consider the subject. 
Birmingham is a railway centre, but it is not more acces- 
sible to Norway than it is to Aberdeen. It should also be 
remembered that Birmingham has not an excess of wealth, 
and has to sustain the keenest competition. - Local manu- 
facturers find they receive no favour, and they are justified 
in acting towards others on the same principles to which 
they are subjected. Another question which was brought 
up in connection with the subject was the appointment of 
architects. One member said that as they had free trade 
in granite they should have free trade in architecture, and 
that competitions should be more general. The Lord 
Mayor said the subject had been already considered, and 
he understood that one of the aldermen intended to revive 
the subject. - But the alderman replied that he had given 
it up as hopeless some time ago. It is evident local skill is 
not so much in favour with the authorities as in the-days 
when Messrs. Martin & CHAMBERLAIN possessed a Mono- 
poly of municipal commissions. 


- From time to time the completion of the Boulevard 
Haussmann is made the subject of discussion in Paris. 
It is one of Fortune’s ironies that a great thoroughfare 


which bears thé name of the man who devised the trans- . 


formation of Paris should at its most ‘essential point 
remain in its former condition, and thus become an obstacle 
to.a union with the most important of the boulevards. At 
one time the closing of the outlet was made suggestive of 
imperial maladministration. But too large a price has 
been paid by the inconvenience caused to the citizens by 


such a trumpery triumph over a vanished power. ~ The 


price demanded for the houses required in order to com- 
plete the Boulevard Haussmann was from the first absurd. 
But as there appear to be no compulsory powers to take 
the property at a fair value, sooner or later the money will 
have to be paid. It is now understood that arrangements 
have been made which will enable the improvement to be 
accomplished. But as for over 30 years it has been stated 


the work was about to be undertaken, Parisians will be 


doubtful until a clear way is opened. Another subject 
obtaining interest is the contemplated preparation of a 
record of the properties considered essential in views of the 
city, and the removal of which would diminish the amenity 
of Paris. In connection with the project is one which 
would prevent the scale of public monuments, like the 
Arc de 1’Etoile, from becoming less impressive by very 
high buildings in the vicinity of them. The proposals will, 
of course, receive much opposition from those who traffic 
in building sites. 


Tue Royal Scottish Academy, like the Royal Academy, 
has its ‘‘ honorary retired Academicians. ’ The venerable 
‘W. P. Friru is the representative in the latter institution. 


In the N orthern Academy Sir Groras Rein, painter, and- 
Mr. Joun Honrymay, architect, are on the retired list. 


On Monday it was arranged that Mr. Jou Hutcuison, 
the sculptor, should join them. He was elected an Asso. 
ciate of the Academy in 1862, when Sir Joun Watson 
Gorpon was President, and was raised to full membership 
in 1867. He was librarian in 1877, and from 1886 until 
last year, when he retired, he held the office of treasurer 


to the Academy: At the opening of the exhibition last 


| 


February both he and Mr. Grorcr Hay, who then retired 
from the secretaryship of the Academy, received presenta- 
tions from the Academy in recognition of their work. Mr. 
Hvrcuison began exhibiting sculpture in the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy exhibition in 1856—over half a century ago. 
Originally apprenticed to a wood-carver, he studied in the 
Trustees’ Academy, and afterwards in Rome. Among 
Mr. Hurcnison’s statues are the large figure of Joun 
Knox, Ropert Bruce, ApAM Buack, the publisher, several 
of the figures of characters in the Waverley Novels for 
the Scorr Memorial, the monument of the Stewarts 
buried in Paisley Abbey, one of Joun Putuip, R.A., another 
of G. P. Cuaumers, R.S.A.- Sear e: 


As most things in America are on a great scale, we 
shall not be surprised if contractors’ profits are repre- 
sented by figures which make Englishmen envious. An 
inquiry by the Commissioners of Accounts of New York 
City into the circumstances connected with the letting 
of a contract by the Board of Water Supply reveals 
affairs which are not likely to be equalled in this country 
unless water is to be derived by London from some remote 
source. The Commissioners allege ‘‘ a manifest waste 
of the city’s money in awarding the contract for the 
Ashokan reservoir dam for a price of $2,354,425 more 
than that for which the lowest bidder was willing to do 
the work.’’ An excess of 470,0002. on one dam is startling. 
But the amount becomes more remarkable after the state- 
ment of the lowest bidder. According to him his tender 
was calculated on having a net profit of ten per cent., 
and out of the contract he expected to derive a profit 
of from 400,000]. to 500,0001. Ten per cent. he con- 
sidered to be inadequate. The explanation of the engineer 
was that the estimating of engineers was purely a specu- 
lative science ; that between estimates there is no way of 
telling which is right until the work is carried out; that 
cost cannot be determined in advance by any mortal; and 
that the only way to determine it is for a contractor to do 
the work and keep a record. Not being able to tell the cost 


of.the work projected, he yet considered it wise to 


award a contract at an advancé-of $2,500,000 over the 
lowest bid, under the conditions presented. 


Tue Commissioners of Accounts charge the board with 
failing to take such steps to test the accuracy of the 
statements of the engineers, as would be expected of 
ordinary business men of experience. They are further 
accused of neglecting to bring out the facts from the 
lowest bidder, and of authorising a large expense upon a 
record which, it is claimed, bears upon its face the 
evidence of its insufficiency. The Commissioners expect 
that a trial of some kind will take place, and consequently 
they confine their statements to the generalities of the 
case. The citizens of- New York are accustomed to 
charges of the kind, and may be indifferent to the outlay 
if the supply of water is abundant. 


THE museums controlled by the Municipal Council of 
Paris will henceforth be free to visitors only on two days 
in each week and on the occasions of public holidays. In 
some of the provincial towns a similar regulation will be 
introduced without delay. ‘There is little doubt that the 


| great museums and public galleries belonging to the French 


Government will likewise be closed to those who are 
unable to pay for admission. The arrangement is less an 
innovation than a return to former practice. Prior to 1855 
the pictures in the Louvre and the Luxembourg could not 
be seen by the public in general without a fee. The excep- 
tions were young artists who were able to obtain tickets. 
Strangers will not approve of the regulation, although the 
franc or half-franc which is charged will not impoverish 
them. It is also certain that a large number of people 
throughout France will be able to gain without much diffi- 
culty the privilege of free admission. The alteration will 
fall heaviest on those who find a refuge in the galleries and 
whose presence sometimes causes inconvenience to other 
visitors. rok 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 


¢rait of Micunu AncExo and that No; 239 is a portrait of 
FREDERICK WALKER, the comprehensiveness of the collee- 
tion is suggested. There areon the walls examples of the 
Ttalian, Spanish, German, Flemish, Dutch, and English 
schools. As much might be said of the thirty-eight pre- 
ceding exhibitions. What 
Exhibition from them are the large number of works by 
Witiiam Hocarru and especially about twenty delightful 
pictures by J. C. Hook, who died a few months ago. 

* We cannot recall another occasion in which the value 
oft Hocarru as a painter was so well suggested. But it 
leda@ed that none of the scenes is equal in 
ia Mode series in the National 
Gallery, and we prefer his Captain Coram to any of the 
portraits. The Sigismunda Weeping Over the Heart of Her 
“Lover should have been obtained, for not only did the 
painter value it at 4001., but it suggests the weakness of 
UocartTH in believing that he could surpass the Italian 
masters on their own ground. We have a scene from the 
“‘Beggars’ Opera’’ in 1727, a rehearsal of the garden scene 
in * Romeo and Juliet ’’ at Drury Lane, a view of Covent 
Garden, a portrait of Pea WorrincTon, and one of SARAH 
Matcotm, the murderess, with other works of a more 
alomestic character. Hocarrs is generally supposed to 
have found patrons among shopkeepers and others of the 
Jower middle class; the paintings in the Academy are eV1- 
dence that people of high rank gave him commissions. His 
portrait of the first Lord Hontanp 1s not flattering to the 
statesman, who started as a needy political adventurer and 
who mercilessly fleeced the public in order to enrich him- 
-self. He also painted the children of the fourth Duke of 
Devonsurre, the family of Sir RoBErt WALPOLE, the 
Woo.aston family, and the Grawam family, in which all 
the children are enjoying themselves. But more interest- 
ing is the Life School in St. Martin’s Lane and Southwark 
Fair. It is easy to exaggerate the value of the paintings. 
It was not possible for Hocarru to. have such a training in 
art as is now obtainable by the humblest classes in England. 
He had made his reputation by his engravings and he did 
not hesitate to produce subjects which would attract vulgar 
people when the prints were seen in shop windows. He 
found it difficult to avoid caricaturing when he worked on 
anvas. ‘The portrait of old Quin the tragedian at the 
rehearsal, and many of the figures in The Southwark Fair 
are evidence of a weakness which he could not overcome. 
“Then again his appliances were not adapted for figures on 
4 small scale, as may be seen by a comparison of the 
drummer girl in The Southwark Fair with the figure in the 
engraving. That amidst unfavourable conditions HocartH 


must be acknow 
execution to the Muriage a 


by his resolute character was able to accomplish so much. 


makes him entitled to be ranked among typical English- 
smen. But harm is done when in criticising his works their 
deficiencies are ignored. 

HocartH serves one useful purpose in preventing 
people from wishing to have lived in the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury. The visitor who passes from his paintings to the 
-voom in which Hoox’s works are displayed must be thank- 
‘ful that he belongs to an improved England. In one re- 
spect this room is the most delightful of all. 
‘palette was restricted. We have the same wonderful blue 
-always in the waves contrasted with a foam so white as if 
“never sullied, the same light blue in all the skies, and the 
<gsame browns and greens for the coasts. Children and 
adults all assume similar tones of healthy flesh. This re- 
‘petition of colours imparts an exquisite decorative effect 
to the wails, which almost suggest that a Japanese had 
something to do with the inspiration of the elements. The 
~eculiarfty is so marked that one becomes indifferent to the 
‘one or two inland scenes, one being inspired by an Italian 
Yandscape and the Enoch Arden incident derived from 
“* Boccaccio,’’ and we resent the background of Miuuais’s 
‘noble portrait of Hoox, for we feel that if ternporarily it 


could be changed so as to suggest a Devonshire sky and sea. 


whe harmony of the room would be complete. The folly 
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HEN it is found that No. 1 in the catalogue of the 
\ \ Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy 18 a por : 


differentiates this season’s. 


Hoox’s ~ 


ACT REPORTER. _ 


of amateurs in investing large sums in doubtful pictures by 


(Jaw, 10, 1908. _ 


| Old Masters when English painters can produce such work » 


becomes. intensified when one stands in the middle of 
Gallery No. 5 and glances around at the Caller Herrin, The 
Wreckage from the Fruiter, As Jolly as a Sandboy, Luff, 
Boy! Nereids, and others. The Return of Torello creates 
the desire for other scenes of Hoox’s early period when 
Bayarp, [saBeLua of Castile, Branca CaPELLo, OrHo LV., 
the Brides of Venice, and other heroes and heroines of 
history and romance were his ideals before he had dis- 
covered the sunny southern coast. ; ht Ga eens 
The collection of water-colours is allied to the canvases 
of Hoox. There are only about forty drawings. But they 
are the work of artists who, if they. did not create the art, 
were among its early upholders. 
Winuram Hunr’s boys and girls, as*well as his fruit and 
simple flowers. TukNer’s Casstobury is worth attention, 
not only for the care taken in representing the buildings, 
but from the truth with which huntsmen and hounds. are 
drawn. Provur shows a village with a small Norman 
church with characteristic boldness.  Girtin’s Durham 
Cathedral and A Ruined Abbey are worth attention: as re- 
yealing former methods of representing buildings. There 
are three fine drawings by Davin Cox, and as a contrast a 
view of Seaford from Newhaven by CopLuy Fre.pine, 
which is so refined it might be described as gentlemanly art: 
There are other English painters. JonaTHAN RicHaRD- 
son is now known main‘y from his books on painting and 
descriptions of the collections in foreign galleries. But we 


have this year an interior representing his studio, in which © 


RICHARDSON appears, and we see entering his son, whose 
judgment he considered equal to his own. REYNOLDS, as 
usual, occupies a large share of the walls. His Annabella, 
Lady Blake, portrays the lady as JUNo, with a peacock at 
her feet receiving the cestus from Venus: the drapery is 
very simply treated with large folds. A group of the Scott 
family is amusing from the bored look of all the members. 
Lady Saran Bunpury is seen sacrificing to the Graces- 
But such artificialities appear obsolete if compared with 
Master Bunbury, Richard Croftes, Hsq., Mrs. Fuller 
(which must have been painted in emulation of some Dutch 
artist). It would 


a different method of using blue to that presented in the 


portrait of Toomas MippLEron TRoLLOPE, and to some — 


extent in its companion Miss IsaBeLLA THOROLD. GAINS- 


BorouGH’s work will long bear examination without tiring © 
the eye; but that is not the effect of ReyNoLDs's blue por- — 


traits. Garnsporouan is represented by the Patt Family, 


in which there are five figures ; a very able portrait of Lord — 
Douatas, who is clad in a red frock-coat with red buttons, * 


which must have been a novelty in those days ; there are also 


portraits of Winuiam Pirr, Sir Joun Srepricut, and of a- 


prim gentleman with very bright eyes, PRANK Hayman, 
who was one of the foundation members of the Academy, 
was esteemed as a humourist by his contemporaries, and 
his portrait of himself supports the tradition, Although 


there are seven portraits by Romnazy there is not a Lady — 
Hamilton among them. But the Countess of Westmor- 
land, Miss Rodbard, and Mrs. Birch somehow recall his 


favourite model. The portrait of RicHarp Burge, the son. 


of the orator and statesman, will interest physiognomists. — 
His father esteemed him as one of the ablest of living men, ~ 
whereas politicians who had dealings with him considered — 


he would ruin any cause with which he was connected. The’ 


Duchess of Gordon and Her Son the Marquis of Huntly is | 


4 


She would have served as a model for a Roman matron. 
Romney, with his love of white, must have been satisfied” 
with the uniform of the Earl of Westmoruanp; his long” 
red coat is lined with white, his waistcoat and breeches are 
white, and the sheath of his Court sword is also white. 
There is at the present time a demand for portraits by Jonn 
Hoppymr, and the Academicians may be proud at captur- 
ing half a dozen of them. The most interesting among them | 
| 18 one of Ricuarp BrivsLey SHERIDAN, which suggests the _ 


: 
| 
| 


Here we can see some of © 


have been an advantage if Gains- — 
porouGH’s Blue Boy could be again seen, in order to suggest — 


Facer peda i he 


the most important of the Romney portraits. She holds a— 
drawing in her hand, and from the stern expression might” 


be saying, ‘‘ It was done by GrorGs out of pure idleness.’’ | 
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character of that irregular man of genius. The Misses 
Pannings, of County Clare, would almost serve for figures 
of Comedy and Tragedy. ; 

It is time we turned to the works which are generally 
recognised as: by Old Masters. Of late days more attention 
appears to be given to the authenticity of a painting than 
to its merits. If an ordinary Special Jury composed of 
business men from the City were summoned to consider the 
authorship of such a collection by foreign masters as we see 
in the Academy, they would be likely to come to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ ascribed to ’’ should be placed before nine- 
tenths of the names in the catalogue. The commerce in 
pictures and the rivalry between dealers with other causes 
have brought painting as an art into an uncertain state. 
There is no reason why idle men should not be allowed to 
while away time in disputes which can never be determined ; 
but few architects are to be found among them. Occasion- 
ally we may meet a man like the late C. H. Cooxre who 
believed he possessed The Three Graces of RapHaru for 
which all the world is searching. But architects have to 
deal with such hard facts they are not to be led away by 
illusions. The best way of judging the contents of a Winter 
Exhibition is to give greater attention to the paintings than 
to their reputed authors. The portrait of Micuen ANGELO 
ascribed to G1uLIANO BuaiarpInI is worthy of so great a 
subject. The artist was a fellow-student with Micuen 
ANGELO who used to call him ‘‘ the Blessed,’’ because he 
was so well-satisfied with his own works. Something is 
said’ by Vasari about painting a portrait of MicuEn 
ANGELO. But whether Gru1ano was equal to such a work 
as is to be seen in the Academy is doubtful. Another 
masterpiece is The First. Lord Delawarr, by Wruu1aM 
STRETES, who was painter to Epwarp VI. Very different 
is the portrait of Queen Mary Tupor by Lucas pr HEERE. 
The purpose of an art exhibition is to afford pleasure, and 
this portrait is only adapted for a chamber of horrors or a 
museum of monstrosities ; the head of a Medusa would be 
preferable. Parts of a triptych representing the Carrying of 
the Cross and the Resurrection, and another the Annuncia- 
tion, are by Gerarp Davin. As early works they have 

historical interest and are most carefully executed. A 
-small painting by the artist represents the Marriage of 
Cana, in which only four persons are at the table. This 
modest festival is separated from the great work by 
VERONESE 1n the Louvre by little more than a century ; but 
there is also the difference of races, which is suggested by 
comparing Davip’s modest loggia with the noble architec- 
ture of VeRoNESE. Davin must have possessed some of the 
humour of the Medieval carvers, for in The Temptation the 
Devil appears in the grey garb of a Franciscan regardless 
of the anachronism. A fifteenth-century triptych of the 
Nativity is marvellous for its colouring. One picture in 
_the first room is sure to attract the multitude, i.e. a portrait 
of Baron Guamis, which has on the back one of his secre- 
tary ; as it is hmged both can be examined. If The Adora- 
tion of the Magi by QuENTIN Marsys is not his work it 
must have been produced by some other metal worker, for 
no ordinary painter would have the patience to render the 
details of the vessels containing the gifts. The expression 
of Gaspar as he kneels in adoration is so intense that all 
the other figures appear to be almost indifferent spectators. 
Rien de trop was a maxim which many of the old painters 
rejected. The Virgin and Child and St. John is the only 
work of Borricenii which is seen this year. As is usual in 
the painter’s works, what is most attractive is the head of 
the Virgin. Unlike Rapwarn, he avoided the peasant type 
of woman. This mother is subject to no ordinary emotions. 
But seekers after examples of Borricenti should know that 
the difficulty of expression on such a face is tempting and 
that Borticen.i’s treatment, like every other artist’s, can 
be imitated. The St. John the Baptist professes to be of the 
school of Lronarpo, and it resembles the painting in the 
Louvre. It is strange that in some one of the versions the 
copyist had not the courage to slightly lengthen and point 
the ears, and then a touch or two would be sufficient to make 
it the Fawn of Leonarvo, which would be accepted as a 

rival of the Fawn of PRaxirEues. 
_ After a time among the works of the Italian painters we 


are in a condition of mind to appreciate the more homely re- 

presentations of Flemings and Dutchmen. It required 

without doubt a great effort to create superhuman beings} 

and Italians were more successful in making it than the 

artists of any other land. But as we are all akin it will bea 

subject of regret that the artists of Italy did not more often 

condescend to record the everyday life around them. The 

Billet-douz by Grrarp TrrBura allows a glimpse into a 

room belonging to wealthy people, and the colouring alone 
would be suggestive of the fact. Frrprvanp Bou shows a. 
woman almost in relief leaning from the outside on the top 
of a half door and looking downwards as if at a child om 

the ground with whom she is pleased. The Environs of 
Haarlem are still among the most pleasing, and Jacop vaN 

Ruyspagu presents them as they appeared in his eyes. The 
Lawyer, by A. Van Osrape, shows a lawyer’s office with 
the old occupant deeply absorbed in studying a document. 

The Interior of a Church, by E. bE WITTE, as is usual,. 
represents a building which has been carefully preserved. 

Why should a boy be introduced as scribbling on the base of 

one of the.piérs ?_ We cannot think of Tenmrs as a painter 

of architecture, but his Guard-room represents several 

groups of soldiers collected in the halls of some public build- 

ings in which piers and arches of masonry are rendered 
with excellent effeet. One of the curiosities is The Farrier’ s 
Shop, by Pavut Potrrr, in which a farrier and his assistant 
are drawing a tooth from a horse ; there is greater excitement 

than in any of the known works by the painter. There aré 

several landscapes and seascapes, one of the latter repre- 

senting WinuiaM III.’s yacht, with.various flower and fruit 

pieces of remarkable brilliancy. 

We have already mentioned some of the English works 
which are to be seen in the largest gallery. One of the two 
portraits by C. JANsEN probably represents a physician who 
regards the spectator as a patient. The Eruption of the 
Soufriére, by TurNER, was exhibited in 1815. It seems to 
have escaped Rusxin’s attention, although he refers to two 
views of Vesuvius. The contrast between the blazing sum- 
mit, the streams of fire and the burning woods, and the calm 
of the lake is produced in a startling way, although at first 
sight the work would ‘not be taken as TurNER’s. The As- 
sumption, by Murinuo, resembles in many ways the paint- 
ing in the Louvre. The figure of the Blessed Virgin is in 
white with a blue scarf ; the hands are crossed and the gaze 
is upwards ; there is also a company of angels, though in 
the Academy picture one bears a palm and another a curious 
emblem. It seems to bea replica to meet the conditions of a 
district or family. Four landscapes by Cuaupe are to be 
found in theroom. There are two fine portraits by SustEr- 
MANS, one of a lady, the other of a young man ; they are both 
noteworthy for the remarkable detail of the costume, 
which is rendered however in such a way as to appear 
secondary to the countenance. The single example of 
REMBRANDT is of a young man who is almost womanly 
in feature, but who wears the dark dress and black hat in 
which the painter so often appeared. If the portrait of 
Cuar.es V. is by Tirtay, it differs from other portraits of 
the emperor, for instead of appearing as an embodiment of 
armed Fate he is presented as if meanness and cunning were 
his characteristics. The large portrait of King Charles I. 
and His Family is one of four similar versions. As it be- 
longs to the Duke of Ricumonp it is likely toehave beerr 
produced in VanpyKk’s studio, and parts may have beer 
operated on by the artist. It is the only work by VanpyKr 
in the Exhibition. 


Mr. R. T. BlomSeld, A.R.A. , will commence his lectures as 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy on Feb- 
ruary 17. There will be four on “The Grand Manner” a¥ 
illustrated in (1) Egypt and Greece ; (2) Pergamos and 
Hellenistic art ; (3) Rome ; and (4) France. yaad 


The Bishop of St. Albans in his last pastoral, whew 
referring to the proposed diocese of Essex, says that, if called 
on to take charge of it, he should not feel justified, consider- 
ing the urgent need of making spiritual provision for an 
overwhelming population, in calling on the diocese to spend 
any large sums upon a cathedral church, whatever town may 
be ultimately chosen. 


= 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


| T is a melancholy fact that after an experience of some 
~ thousands of years men haye not yet discovered the 
most éfficient way to train a child. This is evident from 
the alterations that have taken place in the systems adopted 
by each country and the anxiety to imitate any innovations 
“which are supposed to be successful. The shortcomings 
iof systems have been owing in a large measure to the belief 
that they are generally applicable, while experience 18 
constantly demonstrating that children and youths are 
taught a great many subjects which are of no use to them 
in that struggle for existence which 1s inevitable with the 
majority of human beings. During many centuries 1n 
Europe the education which is to be derived from books 
was only imparted to those who were intended to be clerics, 
lawyers and doctors, and a small proportion of the children 
of those laymen who might be considered as belonging to 
a superior class. We can still see in England evidence of 
the survival of a belief that similar restrictions would be 
advantageous to the country. oy 
It must be allowed that although in England training 
was not attractive, and that boys whined as they crept like 
shails unwillingly to school, yet Englishmen were some- 
how-able to stand abreast with men who were more care- 
fully educated. It is an erroneous idea to believe that 
education signifies only a more or less superficial know- 
ledge of the contents of certain books. The business of life 
-was always a most important educational factor, and it 
helped to make Englishmen what they are. As long as 
it is recognised that the greater part of a man’s life in this 
country has to be occupied in aiding to produce articles 
which will be purchased if they possess certain qualities, 
there is a possibility that a system of education will be 
devised which will enable young people to attain that 
commonplace but necessary end. Dr. JoHNSON gave a 
double fare to the sculler on the Thames who said he would 
give all the money he had to learn about the Argonauts, 
because the Doctor considered the reply exemplified the 
general desire for knowledge. It was characteristic of the 
scholar who ‘‘ opened a schule and ca’d it an Academy.”’ 
But if the boatman failed to manage his craft, all the 
legends about the Argonauts would not have saved JOHNSON 
and his companion. The story suggests academic educa- 
tion as it was long practised in England when acquaintance 
with ancient fables was taken to be the one thing necessary 
to make an English citizen. We are now slowly discover- 
ing that something more is needed which, if remoter from 
poetry, is nearer to the necessities of common life. 

If young people are in a position to spend their time 
in the enjoyment of the legends and poems of ancient 
peoples, we may infer they would pay enough for their 
“knowledge to create a supply of teachers for the purpose. 
-Or if enthusiasts are willing to bequeath large sums for 
the support of those who teach or are taught legendary lore, 
‘the money, we suppose, should not be applied to teaching 
of another kind. It was considered to argue surprising 
generosity in the Court of Chancery when it approved of 
the appointment of a writing master in the Monmouth 
Grammar School, which was founded for the education of 
boys in the Latin tongue. But when, in the case of the 
Market Bosworth School (where the instruction was in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew), it was proposed to employ 
a teacher to give instruction in English, writing, and 
-arithmetic, Lord Enarn declined to approve of the arrange- 
ment. Is it any wonder that under English law the 
Argonauts were held in reverence and that followers of 
science were kept at a distance? 

It is evident from the last report of the Board of Edu- 
cation that although technical schools are coming into 
favour, yet old prejudices prevail and progress is hampered. 
‘The Board, we learn, attach much importance to the 
gradual improvement in the efficacy of the agencies now at 
work in the region of further education. At the same time 
they note with great regret that there are not a few areas 
un which but little advance has been made—some indeed 
in which there has been decadence. In some such cases 
observation of unsuccessfullocal efforts may have given 
colour to ideas that are falsified by the success attained in 
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areas in which the conditions are essentially similar. 
Apparently technical classes are not yet regarded as 
possessing much connection with the ordinary training in 
schools. An University course was thought to be the 
natural development of the classes in the grammar schools 
and where further information concerning the Argonauts 
and other mythic personages was to be imbibed.- Unfortu- 
nately in England the technical school or college is sup- 
posed to stand apart and to have no connection with the 
past history of a student. The Board of Education pro- 
pose to overcome the difficulty, at least partially, by in- 
ducing the school authorities to accept some responsibility, 
for the technical course certificates. If technical educa- 
tion could become more systematic by that means it would 
be a great gain. It is to be feared, however, that the 
independent spirit of Englishmen will not readily adapt 
itself to the arrangement. The majority of pupils in schools 
are eager to be free from the standards and to act as they, 
please instead of being trammelled by leading strings. This 
fact is suggested by the statement *‘ that the numbers ‘of 
students in evening classes between fifteen and twenty-one 
years of age show but a trifling increase—1.2 per cent. on 
enrolments, and 5 per cent. on those in respect of whom 
grants were paid.’’ Some compensation is found in the 
circumstance that of students over twenty-one years of age, 
the number enrolled last year was 10.2 per cent. above the 
number in the preceding year, while the number in respect 
of whom grants were paid was 13.5 per cent. greater. We 
may suppose that after a short period of liberty when 
leaving ordinary schools the necessity of increased know- 
ledge became more evident. The teachers also in the even- 
ing schools have gained closer knowledge of the needs and 
powers of their pupils and have endeavoured te adapt their 
teaching to the conditions. An improvement is especially, 
remarkable in classes relating to specific industries. | 
There are signs, however, that influences are at work 


which may Cause risk to the classes for technical instruc-. 


tion. The Board of Education do not wish that evening 
classes should be identified with ‘‘ bread-and-butter 
studies ’’; and associations have been formed for the pur- 
pose of providing that further education should mean the 
full personal development of the student, including, of 
course, the advantages which arise from familiarity with 
the Argonauts. The Board of Education, who manifest 
great anxiety about the statistical success of the official 


system, have announced their wish to do all that they, 


could to aid serious classes for higher education, and would. 
welcome any suggestions enabling them to facilitate such! 
work. But what is this but a weak imitation of the Hnglish 
University system with the deficiencies exaggerated? In 
the struggle for success in the markets of the world 
specialists are demanded in all branches of service, and 
possessors of a smattering of knowledge about things im 
general will be found to be in the way. They are obstruc- 
tives, not efficient auxiliaries. : 

We are informed by the report that in 1905-6 twenty- 
nine technical institutions were recognised as eligible for 
grants. There were 2,507 students in attendance, and 
grants were paid in respect of 2,082 students, of whom 
1,488 took full courses of instruction. The corresponding: 
figures for the previous year were 2,509, 1,784, and 1,295. 
The increase is encouraging, but when we consider the 
necessities of British industries it becomes evident that 
many more technical institutions are demanded. The 
report also states that some recent alterations in the regula- 
tions have enabled an additional number of the schools to 
extend the specialisation of their teaching in connection 
with applications of art in crafts and industries. Persons 
whose occupation in crafts or as designers for manufac- 


tured goods keeps them in constant touch with the actual 


practice of employments to which the school training of 
groups of the students is related have been engaged in 
increasing numbers as teachers of specialised sections of 
the work of the schools; and in this and other ways the 
schools are becoming more closely identified with important 
local interests. a 

It deserves to be remembered that when an effort was 
made to extend a knowledge of science and art throughout 
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Great Britain the intention was to aid the national indus- 
tries in order to enable them to compete with those of other 
countries. The terms ‘‘ practical science ’’ and ‘* practical 
art ’’ suggested what was contemplated. After a short 
time exalted notions about trading gained influence. A 
student was led to believe that he ought to-possess the 
accomplishments of Rapuaru if he wished to become a 
capable pattern designer. Examples of other great painters 
and sculptors who occasionally designed simple things were 
cited to induce him to make his life sublime. Many 
students in consequence concluded they would be higher 
esteemed if they avoided manufactures and painted pic- 
tures. Others grew frightened at the severity of the task 
before them, and finding they would be nearly as well 
rewarded by an almost mechanical adaptation of foreign 
patterns, adopted the simplest course. Care will have to be 
taken that technical education shall not suffer in the same 
way. If this were an ideal world it would be well to be 
supported by the highest knowledge when doing simple 
things. But as it is governed by very severe laws, and as 
‘trivial mistakes appear to be punished with undue severity, 
it is unwise to keep men in the position of students who 
are unable to apply their knowledge. Production should 
be taken as the truest test of that knowledge, and the test 
‘should be applied with as little loss of time as possible. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A. MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, president, in the chair. 
Mr. 8. Hurst SzacGer, of Christchurch, N.Z., read a paper 
on Ce, 


Safety Exits for Theatres and other Places of Amusement. 


My. Seager said that the subject of safe egress from public 
buildings was one of such paramount importance that he had 
very readily accepted the opportunity offered him of placing 
before members for their consideration and criticism a method 
he had designed for preventing crushing at exits. He had the 
more confidence in doing this as the method had already been 
carried out at some of the exits in two New Zealand theatres, 

with the result that the audience were able to leave that por- 
tion of the auditorium to which the method was applied much 
more freely and quickly than under the ordinary arrange- 
ments. Fortunately there had been no panic since the altera- 
‘tion, but the ease with which the audience passed from the 
auditorium to the street without the slightest tendency to, or 
even possibility of, crushing, confirmed him in the belief 
(which the study of principles and their application in models 
had created) that he was justified in calling his method “ the 
safety exit.” 

Such slaves were we to precedent that building after build- 
ing was constructed in which were to be seen all the faults in 
the forming of exits which had led to such heartrending fatali- 
ties in the past. To effect any improvement it was principles, 
not precedents, which must be carefully studied, understood 
and followed. No greater error could be committed than to 
regard the London County Council regulations as all that was 
required to be followed in order to make places of entertain- 
ment safe in times of panic, or even as convenient as possible 
on ordinary occasions. They merely stated a minimum 
number and a minimum width of openings; they made no 
attempt whatever to show how they should be constructed, 
except in the case of stairs, which he should show was the form 
which in times of panic would be more likely to lead to disaster 
than many others. The mode of construction of exits was of 
infinitely greater importance than their number and widths. 
Many places of amusement, lecture-halls and places of wor- 
ship, though fulfilling the requirements of the Council, would 
prove to be veritable death-traps in times of panic: a very 
large proportion of the audience would never be able to reach 
the exits at all, and a great many more would either be crushed 
in them or in the corridors or stairs leading to them, and this 
because the elementary principles which should govern their 
construction had been ignored. The principles were so 
extremely simple that they only needed to be clearly stated to 
at once place in the possession of all a standard of criticism 
by which every work could be rightly judged. 

The problem was so to arrange exits that, without any 
choice in the matter, perfectly irresponsible people in any 
portion of the building should be impelled to move towards the 
‘one designed for their use, through which they must be able 


to pass to the street without any danger of resistance either 
from the structural arrangements or from opposing active 
forces. This was the fundamental principle to be kept 
steadily in view as the ideal to be reached as nearly as possible. 
The author demonstrated by diagrams and models how this 
principle had been totally neglected in some lately erected 
buildings, and went on to refer to a dictum of a writer on 
theatre planning that long straight passages were objection- 
able, because ‘‘a long straight passage, and more a long 
straight stair, was open to the danger of accumulated pres- 
sure.’’ It could be very simply demonstrated, however, that 
in a straight passage—properly designed—whatever its length, 
there could not possibly be any pressure at all provided the 
sides were perfectly smooth, as they should be, and that the 
passage was of equal width throughout. Moreover, accumu- 
lated pressure was not dependent upon the length of a passage 
at all, but only on its width. This was a most important con- 
sideration, which must of necessity have great influence upon 
the designs of exits. Exits must be free from the danger of 
resistance, for motion in one direction, or pushing, could not 
be converted into pressure unless there was something to push 
against, as projections at the sides of passages, projecting 
jambs of doorways, walls at a sharp change of direction or 
opposing active forces, All these were objects of resistance, 
against which pressure could be exerted. sails 

The author’s safety exit, of which a plan was shown, had 
for its aim the eliminating of all resistance to outward progress 
by means of curved solid dwarf partitions,which should be 
shoulder high, or about 4 feet 6 inches. They might be con- 
structed of double plates of sheet iron, must be permanently 
and strongly fixed and be perfectly smooth. A diagrant 
exhibited showed the method of application to an already, 
existing exit. It showed that the exit—if wide enough— 
would be divided into three parts, the outer ones equal in width 
to the gangways at the ends of the seats, and the central one 
proportionate to the number of people using it. By the use 
of this simple device any pushing would not create any pressure 
at the exit, but would only tend to hurry the audience more 
quickly into the street or corridor. 

Various other models and diagrams were shown in order 
to demonstrate the author’s plans for the easy progress of 
people out of the gangways of the theatre, and the application 
of the safety exit to suit varying circumstances. 

The effectiveness of any exit depended solely upon the 
number of people who could pass through it in a given time ; 
but this appeared to have been wholly disregarded in the 
greater number of instances both in England and elsewhere, 
or the rule would never have been laid down, and apparently 
generally accepted, that ‘‘ corridors shall have a minimum 
width of 4 feet 6 inches if for the use of not more than 400 
persons ; shall be 5 feet if for the use of 500 persons, and shall 
increase in width at the rate of 6 inches for each additional 
100 persons.’’ These widths were shown to be based upon a 
fallacious principle. 

The author was of opinion that though the new regulations 
of 1906 demanded infinitely greater security than those which 
had hitherto been in force, they might still be improved in 
several important particulars. The retention of the 5 feet 
width, although not presenting so serious an element of danger 
as the 4 feet 6 inches one, must be regarded as an oversight 
when one reflected how easily possible it was for three people 
above the average or three men of average stature to block it by. 
forming a segmental arch across it. 

In conclusion the following points were put forward as 
showing the direction in which the London County Council 
regulations should be amended :— 

The exits should be based on a unit measurement corre- 
sponding with the average width of adults. 

All exits should be of even width throughout. 

If any increase was made in the width on the line of 
egress, that width should be maintained to the street. 

The walls of all corridors should be perfectly smooth to a 
height of 5 feet. ; 

Every change of direction in the exit should be made by 
means of curved non-resisting surfaces. 

The exit from any part of the building should in all cases 
be also the entrance. 

Every precaution should be taken to keep the exits un- 
impeded by carriages or people. 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, and he said he did it readily because 
their friend from New Zealand had been admitted that night 
as a Fellow of the Institute, and he had certainly shown them 


} how a dry subject could be made a most interesting paper. 


Mr, Seager had so clearly advanced his principles, and his 
diagrams had been so easily understood, that very little 
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remained to comment upon. Mr. Woodward entirely agreed ~ 


with'the paper that-too much reliance should not be placed 


upon fireproof. or fire-resisting construction in theatres and — 


places of public entertainment. The importance of escaping 


in time of panic from a building constructed even of fire- — 


resisting materials could not be gainsaid. It was, after all, 
panic and want of consideration for others which were the 


‘dangers existing in all theatres and places of entertainment, © 


and therefore it seemed desirable that any arrangement of 
passages and corridors, though differing from the require-, 


ments of the London-County Council, which would minimise , 


the dangers of crowding and crushing, should be carefully 
considered. oS 
Mr. Grorce Hvussarp seconded the vote of thanks. He 


thought that in times of danger in buildings people would not | 


be as orderly as Mr. Seager seemed to suggest, and that dwarf 
partitions, screens and seats would be climbed upon, thus 
causing confusion. 


Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry and Mr. R. F. Hopess supported. | 


the motion. 

Mr. Max Cxarke said the point which he wished to make 
was that Mr. Seager had considered fire-resisting construction 
second in importance to good exits. That was not right. 
Given a theatre built of absolutely incombustible materials, 
and the only things to burn being the stage equipment, it 
seemed to him (Mr. Clarke) there would be perfect safety in 
moderating the rate of speed towards the exits. The theo- 
retical idea of Mr. Seager’s was most excellent, and as far as 
one could see it would be a wonderful revelation if put forward 
in a set of drawings. He suggested that economy in cost of 
construction and the requirements of the London County Coun- 
cil might present difficulties in its adoption. 

Mr. R. F, CuisHotm asked for a more lucid distinction 
between what was a passage and what a corridor. 

Mr. Sracer briefly replied to the vote, which had been 
carried by acclamation. 


SCOTTISH TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
REPORT has been prepared for the executive committee 
of the promoters of the proposed Technical College for 
Aberdeen and the North of Scotland by Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, 
architect to the School Board. 

The plans show, in detail, he says, a group of buildings 
on the ground lying between Robert Gordon’s College and the 
Art School and Art Gallery, which the governors of the college 
have agreed to set apart provisionally for a site for the new 
Technical College. The scheme embraces the reconstruction 
and enlargement of the present School of Art, which would be 
extended northwards to the back line of the Art Gallery at its 
west side, and still further north at its east side. The pro- 
posed new buildings would cover an area of 5,505 square yards. 
Within the space presently enclosed by the boundary walls on 
the east and west, by Gordon’s College on the north and by the 
‘Art School and the Art Gallery on the south, the total area of 
ground left uncovered with buildings would be 8,472 square 
yards. The quadrangle enclosed by these buildings would 
still be a magnificent open space, as its width from east to 
west would be 128 feet, while its length, from the back of the 
School of Art to the front of Gordon’s College, would be 
343 feet. ‘The erection of the Technical College would necessi- 
tate alterations in the laying out of the grounds, and a sug- 
gested plan for these is shown on the plan of the site. After 
allowing ample space for the carriage and footways, the area 
of garden ground would be about 4,320 square yards, In 
planning the buildings all the departments have been grouped 
in the most convenient relation to each other, and arranged so 
as to be easy of supervision. The corridors are laid out on 
simple lines, and of a width (10 feet) sufficient to allow of 
exhibition cases, &c., being set along one side. The greater 
number ofthe rooms forming the School of Art are arranged 
around a central hall, with a gallery on the first floor. The 
gallery is supported by an arcade which separates the hall 
(37 feet 6 inches square) from the corridor around it. The 
central hall might be used as a lecture hall when required 
by the use of rolling screens, which would separate the hall 
from the surrounding corridor. At other times the hall 
would be quite open for exhibition of works, &c. Attention 
has been given to the proper aspect required for all the 
rooms, and specially large windows have been provided where 
necessary for painting, &c. 
been placed in suitable position, and accommodation for 
bicycles provided where space is not valuable otherwise. In 


view of the possibility of the Department’s objecting to the 
west wing being entirely detached from the other buildings, | - 


an underground corridor connecting it with the east wing 


Cloakrooms and lavatories have | 


has beer: shown on the plans. The whole of the buildings are 
intended, to be heated by ‘steam from the boilers shown at 


the north end of the engineering workshops, and it would be- 


necessary in any case to have an underground duct for the 
steam and condensed water return pipes of the detached west 
wing. ‘The corridor would be lit by flat lights at the ground: 
level, which would form no impediment. It will be noted 
that’ the architectural treatment proposed is simple, yet 
dignified and in harmony with the adjacent buildings, 'The- 
new buildings are the same height as the central and original 
portion, of Gordon’s College. I estimate the cost of erecting: 
the. Technical College and reconstructing and enlarging the 
School of Art, in accordance with these plans, at 51,5001., 
exclusive of site, equipment and architectural expenses, but 
otherwise complete, including the arrangements for heating 
and ventilation. For the equipment of these buildings with 
furniture, machinery, &c., there should be set aside an initial 
sum of not less than 10,0001. . f emai ds 5 

The Nautical College and Fisheries Institute, proposed te 
be erected at Victoria Bridge, would occupy a site of about 
7,850 square yards, of which 5,130 yards would be required for’ 
the main buildings and 2,720 yards for the one-storey buildings- 


and the smaller courtyard at the west end of the site. ‘Mr. 


Allan estimates the cost of erecting the Nautical College and 
Fisheries Institute, in accordance with the provisional plans, 
at 32,5001., exclusive of site, equipment and architectural ex- 
penses, but inclusive of heating and ventilating arrangements. 
A sum of 4,5001. or thereby would probably be required for the 
equipment of the building. 


CORSTOPITUM IN NORTHUMBERLAND. ~ 


ips the course of an article on the exploration of a site of @. 


Roman town near Corbridge, in Northumberland, a corre- 
spondent of the Scotsman writes :— nes eg 

It has been known as a tradition that such a site existed, 
though its location had not been defined, but certain local 
names pointed to this as a likely spot for the Antiquariar 
Society to begin. It is near the position of the town that 
existed in the Roman period called Corstopitum, though that 
town appears in Dr. Heinrich Kiepert’s atlas antiquus as: 
being situated there, but on the south side of the river, It 
is likely that this site, where the Society began excavating 
last year, was a trans-river suburb. The site is excellent, 
having a southern exposure sloping down towards the river.. 
Probably four, or five acres have been marked off for the work 
and left uncultivated. The foundations of the front elevation 
of a house of some considerable dimensions had been exposed 
in the trenches; in the centre was the buttressed foundation 
of what had been a tower of very considerable height, judging 
from the strength and build of the base. The ground, plan 
could be seen at a glance, with its vestibulum, atrium, 
peristylium and side rooms, showing the very regular and 
syst2matic planning identified with Roman ideas. Near the 
centre of the ground plan a fountain with cistern was laid 
bare, and here was found what was perhaps up to date the 
most interesting find—a sculptured lion in red sandstone, 
some four or five feet in length. The water had been led to 
the cistern from the lion’s mouth; the figure complete was 
the lion which had sprung on a deer, and the attitude adopted 
placed him turning round as he had landed on his prey. The 
system of drainage was most complete, but not up to our ideas. 
of sanitation—-conduits of flat stones with large heavy flags 
on top but by no means airtight. This house appeared as if 
it had been the governor or resident’s house; its outlook in 
the sweep of the river was very fine. A company of the Third 
Legion (of Augustus) had been stationed here as a garrison, 
and fallen in the ruins was found a memorial stone of some 
of their exploits, giving certain identifying marks, but un- 
fortunately it was not complete. A considerable number of 
coins have been found, pens for indenting wax-letter tablets, 
arrow heads, iron and one flint; the latter, though belonging 
to a much older period, was found amongst the ruins, possibly 
then a relic belonging to the soldiery taken from some maraud- 
ing band of Caledonians. 

Hadrian built his wall during the first half of the second 
century of this era, and it would appear that this town was a 
mile or two south of the great barrier, and therefore dates 
some 1700 years ago., Water bottles and wine jars of coarse 
ware, a bronze flask, finger rings of baser metals—one of which 
looked like a wedding ring; its size pointed it out as meant 
for a woman, and being plain and unornamented was no 
doubt one of binding effect and not merely worn for decoration. 

A broken column was found; its parts lay far-apart, but 
fitted together exactly, and formed in its proper place no 
doubt one of the pillars of the cavedium or. inner court of 
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tthe house. A curiosity was discovered on it; some youthful | 
Roman had tried his prentice hand sculpturing out a human | 
figure on most primitive lines, but such as the boy of the | 
house might have amused himself doing some dull afternoon — 
when the bad weather had kept him indoors, The Society are _ 


spending several thousands of pounds excavating. Some dis- | 
‘tance behind the house the gardens had been laid out, terraced, | 
with retaining walls in regular and measured plan, the mark | 


nd stamp of discipline and order showing in everything we 
saw. Many bones of no moment were found; there was an 
antler amongst the organic remains, partly broken; whether 
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it had been that of a pet of the Third Legion (of, Augustus)— | 
and if so it is a curious fact that regimental pets were cus- 
tomary then as now—or a spoil of the chase it is of course | 


not possible to say. Behind the resident’s house (as we have 
called it) came the suburb proper; the line of the street has 


been laid bare, with its curbstones, water channels and | 


drainage, the water supply to the fountain being very clearly / 


defined. This fountain was the most complete of any building | 
exposed ; its large open trough was still there, with the bases | 
of four pillars which had supported the overhanging roof, | 
protecting the water from the sun; behind these in semi-circle | 
was ornamental tracery. of stonework, with a pathway round | 
‘behind that again, so that one could walk round behind the | 


fountain and round the back of the supporting pillars. Placed | 


in the wall at the very back of this fountain, which to all 
appearance had been a memorial one or gift from some benevo- 
lent person to the “ common good,” was the broken stone with 
the obliterated story of its origin. The whole was very frag- 


mentary, yet there was left the fundamentals which pointed | 


out its history and use. 


Opposite onthe other side of the | 


‘street was a line of shops, one of which had been a- crockery | 


shop, and the basement floor was found to be full of ware— 
the greater part broken, but a considerable number had been 


recovered entire and preserved, though there was nothing of | 


importance, excepting their style and common make. 

~ What had brought about the ruin of the town it was not 
possible to say and history does not tell, but there are very 
evident traces of fire marked on the stonework, and the fact 


that the treasury coins, &c., had been left almost point to a | 


hasty clearing out and burning down by some hostile force. 
We know that neither the barrier—vallum—put up here by the 
Emperor Hadrian, nor that from the Clyde to the Forth by 
his ‘successor, Antoninus Pius, had the effect of keeping in 
check the wild vigour of the inhabitants from the north ; we 
know, in fact, that that of Antoninus Pius was broken fre- 
‘quently, and it is not unlikely in the flush of victory further 
north the tribal bands came rushing south, broke also the more 
southern barrier, and pushing on further’ still, carried fire 
and spear with them wherever they met an outlying garrison. 
‘That this was the fate of the trans-river suburb of Corstopitum 
no one can say, but where history is silent the stones of the 
resident’s house speak out their tale—indistinct, no doubt, 
yet emphatic in its own particulars so far as they do remain, 
and the whole res gestae, drawn together by the subtle imagery 
of archeological thought, place before us a fairly clear picture 
of its story and the life of the legionaries there, 


THE MUNICIPAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 


Ope shootin in the Municipal Gallery, Harcourt Street, 
Dublin, which was obtained mainly by the efforts of Mr. 
H. P. Lane, will shortly be opened to the public view. 

The necessity for such a collection was realised six years 
ago, says the Irish Times, when the first of the series of 
Winter Exhibitions aroused a wide interest in pictures, and 
after the exhibition of works of Irish artists at the Guildhall, 
London, in 1894, where numerous distinguished artists were 
at last recognised as Irishmen, the idea’ of establishing a 
Modern Art Gallery in Dublin took definite form. Many of 
the artists who contributed works to that exhibition were 
induced to promise a picture to form the nucleus. for the 
Dublin Gallery. Having thus got his project, so to speak, on 
its legs, Mr. Lane cast about to build up his collection. It 
was ascertained that the executors of the late Mr. Staats- 
Forbes had offered to sell under their market value any portion 
of this vast collection intended for a public gallery. Mr. 
Staats-Forbes, it is now well known, began to buy when Millets 
and Corots were still to be had for reasonable prices, and the 
committee who acted with Mr. Lane decided to buy at least 
a selected number of pictures from this collection if sufficient 
money could be obtained. In order to bring the project pro- 
minently before the public a remarkably successful exhibition 
was held in-Dublin in the winter of 1904-5, when, owing to 
the generous enthusiasm of Colonel Hutcheson-Poé, Mr. W. P. 
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Geoghegan, Mr. Wm. Fry, Lord and Lady Drogheda, and. 
many others, and the practical sympathy of Lord and Lady 
Dudley, twenty-five pictures were acquired for Dublin. Tho 
Prince. and Princess of Wales presented five more on the 
occasion of His Royal Highness’s first visit to Dublin as Prince 
of Wales. This practical interest was widespread. President 
Roosevelt, in sending a subscription, expressed his sympathy, 
saying that “the realisation of the project would be an 
important step toward giving Dublin the position it by right 
should have.”’ 

Many artists and collectors presented pictures, and the 
progress made was so substantial that early in 1905 the success 
of the project appeared in part secured. To find suitable 
housing for the pictures was the next difficulty that confronted 
the committee. The Municipal Council of Dublin was 
approached, and in February of that year the Council passed 
a resolution authorising the estatesand finance committee to 
provide an annual sum of 500/. for the maintenance, of the 
gallery. A year passed in house hunting, and it was not 
until early in 1906 that the committee were successful in 
finding a place that might be regarded as suitable for the 
temporary housing of the pictures pending the erection of a 
permanent building. The choice of the committee was in 
favour of 17 Harcourt Street, at one time the residence of 
Lord Clonmell. It is one of the finest of the old mansions of 
Dublin, with lofty ceilings, large rooms and beautiful decora- 
tions. After much negotiation these premises were acquired, 
and the work of restoring the stately apartments to their 
former beauty has been carried out with a completeness of 
detail that is most praiseworthy. 

Meanwhile the success that was attending the Dublin 
project attracted attention in England and Scotland, and 


| similar schemes were launched in London and Edinburgh, 


with varying degrees of success. It was found that a strong 
objection existed to entrusting municipal corporations with 
the care of valuable pictures, the principal ground of objec- 
tion being that they possessed no expert knowledge. The 
Dublin Corporation are entitled to a good deal of credit for 
the advanced spirit they have displayed. Recognising the 
value of the assistance of experts the libraries committee have 
invited two representatives of the National Gallery, two repre- 
sentatives of the Hibernian Gallery, and four members of the- 
original art gallery committee to assist them in the manage- 


| ment of the gallery, with Mr. Lane as honorary director. 


Under the direction of this committee the pictures are now 
being hung, and a visit to the gallery even at this early stage 
must convince all who have knowledge of these matters of the 
great value and unique representative character of the collec- 
In the entrance hall are several pictures lent by the 
National Gallery of London, and it is interesting to note in 
this connection that this is the first occasion on which the 
trustees have lent pictures to a municipal corporation. In 
the first room to the left of the hall there are pictures by 
eminent Irish artists, such as Mr. C. Shannon, Mr. Lavery 
and others. The long room at the back contains examples of 
the British school, including works by Watts, Whistler, Albert 
Moore, Steer and others of the new school. On the walls of 
the staircase have been hung Mr. Lane’s interesting group of 
pictures of contemporary Irishmen, all of whom are living, 
except Mr. Michael Davitt, whose portrait was completed 
shortly before his death. These portraits, with the exception 
of one by Mancini, are all by Irish artists, and in themselves 
constitute an extremely interesting exhibition. Off the first 
landing an apartment which was formerly used as a conserva- 
tory has been converted into a sculpture gallery. Only a few 
specimens have as yet been received, but they include no less 
than five examples of the work of Rédin, a rare possession of 
one gallery ; also specimens of John Hughes, H. Furse, Paul 
Bartlett, and Maillot, the French sculptor. The front room 
on the first floor has been devoted to the exhibition of some 
most interesting pictures of the Impressionist school, while in 
the back drawing-room are specimens of the Barbizon school. 
In the two upper rooms will be found many drawings by 
eminent artists, also watercolours and pastels. ah: 

Enough has been said to convey some slight idea of the 
gain this gallery should prove to art students and to the public 
generally. To puf the matter in another way, it may be stated 
that the pictures already received have been valued for insur- 
ance purposes at 30,0001. 

An illustrated catalogue is now in preparation. It will 
contain reproductions of all the pictures in the gallery. A 
room off the sculpture gallery will be fitted up for the sale of 
light refreshments at moderate prices, and as the gallery will 
be brilliantly lighted by electricity and will remain open till 
ten o’clock each night, it will probably become a favourite 
place of resort for the citizens, — 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. = | 


Tur name of Davip Cox is held in esteem among artists 
and amateurs in Birmingham. Mr. C. T. Cox, the presi- 
dent of the Birmingham and Midland Arts Club, therefore 
could not discover a more attractive subject for a lecture 
than ‘‘ The Art of Davip Cox.”’ According to hint, Davip 
Cox used cake colours rubbed on a slab or dinner-plate, and 
when preparing for a sketching excursion he provided him- 
‘self with supplies of the ground pigments in small bottles. 
At first his colour-box was of a most simple range, including 
only gamboge, indigo, lake, Indian red, and Vandyke 
brown. Afterwards he added cobalt, vermilion, light red, 
yellow ochre, sepia, burnt sienna, brown, pink and others. 
He never took kindly to moist colours, and only used them 
when the exigencies of outdoor sketching rendered their use 
advisable. In sketching, he used to put in his outline with 
a few decisive strokes, and then, with a full brush; he gave 
the whole surface of his paper a touch of light red, either 
alone or in combination with yellow ochre. Then, before 
the paper was dry, he imparted the local colour for the sky 
and the shadow sides of the clouds, and worked in the 
atmospheric grays of the distance, gradually coming down 
to the full tones of the foreground. - The balance of light 
and shade and the colour values were secured with the first 
laying-in. He never began to work on a picture until the 
whole scheme of it was complete in his own mind. The 
highest price he ever received for a picture was 1001. for 
Rhyl Sands, a work which was afterwards sold for 4,000I. 


Tue Juge d’Instruction of Courtrai, in Belgium, has 
issued through the Home Office the following notice: 
“* During the night between December 6 and 7, 1907, was 
stolen in the church of Notre-Dame in Courtrai (Belgium) 
the celebrated painting by ANToInn VANDYKE (Sir ANTHONY 
‘VANDYKE), representing the Elevation of the Cross. 
Said picture, of immense value, was cut out and taken 
from its frame. Its size is 8m. 50 high by 2m. 80 wide. 
I hereby: request all investigating magistrates, my 
honoured colleagues, and all police officers urgently to 
order and effect most active and minute investigations, 
particularly towards all merchants of artistic objects, 
antiquaries, &c., in order to find the stolen picture, the 
thieves, and eventually the fraudulent receivers ; to inform 
me-by telegram in case of discovery, to transmit to me 
all information, to effect the seizure of the painting, and 
hold at my disposal the culprits, of whom, if discovered 
abroad, the extradition would be demanded.’’ The church 
of Notre-Dame is a thirteenth-century building, and Van- 
DYKES painting used to hang in the chapel behind the 
chow. Like other representations of Scriptural subjects 
by the painter, it was marked by sympathetic treatment, 
unlike the majority of those by his master, RuBens, which 
show little feeling. The painting dates from 1631, when 
Canon Braye gave VANDYKE a commission for it. It 
was transported to the Bruxelles Gallery in 1795, but 
was replaced in the Courtrai church in 1815. That the 
people of Courtrai value it is evident from the offer of 
20,000 francs to whoever will give information which 
will lead to its recovery in perfect condition. 


Dowetu’s rooms in Edinburgh are used not only for 
the sale of portable property, but for houses and lands 
also. The proprietor is therefore in a position to give 
information respecting the state of the market for the 
latter. His returns for 1907 are not encouraging. It is 
true: about twenty-five millions sterling went to ‘America 
to meet the demand for gold, and which otherwise might 
have been invested in some stable property at home, but 
Mr, Dowe.t shrewdly inquires when the money is to be 
returned. In good house and shop property there is, he 
says, something tangible, and differing from cancelled 
scrip or bankrupt trust stocks yielding nothing. Some 
of the figures: are remarkable. In 1904 there was an 
merease of rental amounting to 57,2031., while the un- 
occupied houses amounted to 97,3831. In 1907 the 
increase in rental was 36,8781., while the unoccupied 
amount rose to 133,1431.. In_ other words, while the 


rental of the city has increased by 1.3 per cent. during 


the year, the value of unoccupied property has increased - 


by no less than 9.8 per cent., equal to 4.68 on city rental 
against 4.26 in 1906. The approximate value of the 
buildings, for which plans were passed in the Dean of 
Guild Court during the year, amounted to 646,818/7. In 
1906 the amount was 813,810. ; ; 


-- Tur mansion in the Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 
Paris, which is the residence of the British Ambassador; 
was formerly the residence of Prince BorauEsE. Five 
pieces of tapestry, which are copies of paintings by Flemish 
masters, adorn the salons on the ground floor. As time 
was causing their decay, Sir Francis Bertie sent them to 
the Gobelins factory, where they have been restored with 
great care. ‘They are now to be seen in their original posi- 
tions on the walls. Frenchmen may consider it flattering 
to be called upon to do such work. But it would be impos- 
sible to have such restoration carried out by English hands. 
Although fapestry is prized among us, the production of 
it was never a commercial success in this country. The 


last attempt, at- Windsor, although the patronage was 


exalted, ended in failure. Peace 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
_ UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY’S OFFICES, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
ALTAR AND REREDOS, ALL SAINTS, PENTONVILLE. : 


ALTAR AND REREDOS, ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HACKNEY. 


KINGSWAY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 

HE exterior of this building which faces Kingsway is 

of Portland stone and granite, and the contractors 
were Messrs. SaBEy & Son, Lirp., of Islington. The heat- 
ing arrangements have been carried out by Messrs. 
Wontner Situ & Gray, and the electrical lighting by 
Messrs. Tyner & Freeman. The lifts were supplied by, 
Messrs. Suitu & STEVENS, and the fireproof glazing by, 
the Luxirer Co. The granite work is by Messrs. FrEn- 
nina & Son, and the lead glazing by Messrs. Jamus & Co., 
of Kentish Town Road. The steel sashes and casements 
are from Messrs. CrirraLu’s, and the grille enclosing the 
lifts, as well as the balconettes and other ornamental iron- 
work, are by Messrs. STARKIE GARDNER & Co. Thesarchi- 
tect is Mr. A. Sykes, F.R.I.B.A., of Finsbury Pavement ; 
while Mr. F. G. Hunt, of Bedford Row, is responsible 
for the fittings of the bank. f 


NEW EMPIRE THEATRE, DEANSGATE, BOLTON. ro 
HIS building is now in progress. It has a frontage ta 
Deansgate of 66 feet 6 inches, and the depth is 
105 feet. The accommodation in the auditorium, which 
consists of ground floor and one tier, will be about 1,500, 
being subdivided on the ground floor into stalls for 100, 
pit 350, and back pit (which takes the place of the usual 
gallery) 320, the remainder of the accommodation being 
in the balcony, which is divided into dress circle and upper 
circle. - A private box is provided at each side of the 
proscenium opening. This opening is 24 feet high by, 
30 feet wide, fitted with fireproof curtain, the stage bein 
274 feet deep from back to front. 4 
The main entrance to circles and stalls is from a large 
vestibule in the centre of Deansgate front, fireproof stairs 
leading up on both sides to the higher levels. The ground 
floor exits are in Queen. Street and Back Queen Street 
from the several parts. 
The whole of the balcony will be carried by steel canti- 
levers, and the roof constructed with circular steel trusses, 


s 


without any supporting pillars, so that there will be no 


obstruction of view. Great care is also being taken with 
the various floors, &c., to ensure a good view of the stage. 

The frontage to Deansgate and returned corners are 
being executed in Yorkshire parpoints with ashlar dress- 
ings, the remainder of the elevations being in brick and 
stone. The building is being erected by the proprietor, 
Mr. THoMAS HARGREAVES, Rochdale. The steel construc- 
tion is by Messrs. J. Boorn & Sons, of Boston. ‘The 


architects are’ Messrs. Burrerworta & Duncan, 
F.R.I.B.A., Rochdale. 
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ERECTION OF STEEL-CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS. . 
{k HE following evidence was given by Mr. F. W. Nicholson, 
constructional superintendent of the Waring White 
Building Company, before the Departmental Committee on 
the Danger Attendant on Building Operations :— 

The Chairman (Mr. W. Dawkins Cramp, I.S.0.): You 
are, I believe, the constructional superintendent of the Waring 
White Building Company ?—Yes, sir, that is so. I have 
charge of the London work. 

This committee, as you are aware, has been appointed by 
the Secretary of State to enquire into the dangers attendant on 
building operations and to suggest precautions, if practicable, 
for the safety of the workers. I understand that you have had 
a great deal of experience in connection with the erection of 
steel construction building both in America and this country ? 
—That is so, sir. 

We shall be glad if you will inform us what special dangers 
exist in this form of construction. We have had a good deal of 
evidence about the ordinary type of buildings, and we want 
you to be good enough to let us know what special dangers 
there are in this steel construction building. Have you pre- 
pared any written statement ?—No, sir. 

‘I think, then, the best plan will be for you briefly to 
describe the construction of the steel framework of these build- 
ings from the bottom to the top, and let’us know if there are 
any special dangers at any particular point ?—In the steel 

- construction building as we see it in America, and which we 
are using here, we start by putting down grillage beams. The 


idea of putting down these beams is to distribute the weight - 


over a certain area, so that there shall not be a great amount of 
settlement. After that, of course, we have to start and erect 
columns or steel stanchions, which are erected on the grillage 
beams. After that there are the necessary rows of steel joists 
which are connected to the different columns, and which carry 
the floors in every instance. The dangers we find in the erec- 
tion of the steel work are mostly caused when we get up to a 
height of three or four storeys, when it is a very serious matter 
if anything is dropped from the steel work at that height. 
The steel work has to go ahead of, or higher up than, the 
filling-in part, that is, the brick or stone work. - Naturally, 
the steel work has to be ahead ; for example, say the columns 
are up to the fourth or fifth floor, the stone work may only 
be up to the first or second floor level. You can see that any- 
thing that is dropped down on the second floor level is 
dangerous if anyone is working below. That is one point of 
danger to which some regulation might be directed with a view 
to prevention. 

What do you suggest should be done there? Ought not the 
floors to be covered ?—I always stipulate that within three 
floors of the top of the erection of steel work we shall have a 
permanent floor put in, that is, permanently fixed, so that, 
should anything fall, the men underneath will be protected. 
The steel work is always so far ahead of the rest of the building 
that practically all the men who are not steel erectors are 
protected by that permanent floor which is three floors below 
the present erection of steel work. It is not practicable to 
establish that the permanent floor shall be nearer than three 
floors from the top. If we are erecting the steel work for the 
eighth floor, I try to have the fifth floor completed in every 
instance. It is not practicable to get nearer than that with 
the permanent floor, for there are always a certain number of 
connecting beams which have not been delivered, or which are 
lost on the building, which have not been lifted up to that 
level. Consequently they are not put in at the time that 
portion of the work was being done, and they have therefore 
tobe putin afterwards. Then there is the question of pinning 
and rivetting the steel work, and also the question of getting 
the steel work in a plumb condition, that is dead upright. 
So we worked it out in America, and we found that three floors 
behind was the safest practicable distance we could get ahead, 
so as not to cause extra danger to the men who are putting up 
the building. 

Would anybody be working on the fifth floor ?—Well, yes. 
While we are erecting the steel on the eighth floor there would 
be men putting in the fifth floor, and then they would start 
the sixth floor above. 

My idea was something might fall from the eighth to the 
fifth floor ?—Yes, that opens up another question, and there 
again we try to do all we can. I make regulations that as 
much as possible, and as far as possible, we should have 
planking—temporary planking—on the floor on which we are 
erecting steel. 

Yes, I understand. That is a very good precaution ?— 
Of course, it is not practicable to board over the whole of that 
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floor. I must point’ out that our laws in New York do 
call for that to be done, but it is left to the discretion of the 
city inspector to say whether that floor shall be boarded over 
completely or not, that is the top floor on which we are 
erecting steel. “But =the’ men that are employed are well 
trained, and they’are practical men in the erection of steel, 
and as long as you are not merely trying to save money, the 
inspectors are quite willing to allow you the privilege of 
leaving a part of that floor unboarded, because in places 
you have to lift your stuff or material from the street. That 
is all right. It’ would be practicable to board over the 
whole of that floor, but not in every place, because the 
streets are too narrow and too congested with traffic. Con- 
sequently we find that we have to take the steel girders right 
into the building, and then hoist them up inside the build- 
ing, consequently holes have to be left in the floors. : 

Those holes would have to be left in every floor ?—Yes. 

Would you fence around those openings ?—Yes, sir. Na 
men, of course, would be able to cross these well holes, because 
there is no planking over them, and if anything fell nobody 
could be hit. 

Did I understand you to say the steel girders are put 
into their places and then rivetted ?—Oh, yes. 

Then that means you would have a furnace on top ?— 
Oh, yes. 

That looks rather a dangerous operation having to work 
on such narrow parts?—-We put planking down of course. 
We will go back to our old building. If you are rivetting on 
the sixth floor it is easy for the men to cross the sixth floor 
beams to get to their work. We try as much as possible to 
get planking down for them to walk across, as there is no 
floor in there at all. The men themselves rivet from a slung 
scaffold. It is not possible for a man to stand on the floor 
to rivet a beam underneath him. It is not practicable, and 
it is not the best way to do it, therefore we put up a scaffold. 

And that scaffold is slung ?—Yes, that is slung from the 
beams on the sixth floor. 

Do you have any drilling of holes at that height ?—Yes, 
sir, in every instance. Those men work on a scaffold, and I 
always insist it shall be at least three planks wide. 

What width are those planks, nine inches 2 Ves sit. 

How do the men get up to this height, I mean when you 
have the fifth floor completed, how do the men get up to 
erect the steel on the eighth floor ?—There are three ways of 
getting up, but two of them are prohibited. They can be 
hauled up from the ground by the derrick, but we do not 
allow that, or they can get up on the temporary hoist—and 
we do not allow that—or they go up the ladders. Where 
practicable we like to put up a temporary staircase, but we 
are not always able to do that. 

Then with regard to the cranes, how are they supported ? 
You use cranes, of course ?—Yes, sir. | Sha 

Are they supported by a staging ?—Well, we run the 
cranes a little different to the English method, as we find the 
other way is better for us. We put them on top of the steel 
work, and as the building grows we carry the cranes up 
with us—that is, we may erect the steel work to the first 
floor and put a crane on top of the first floor. Then we get 
the steel in for the following two or three floors, as we think 
fit. The number of floors is determined by the height of the 
vertical steel columns. In some cases we have’ a column 
which is three storeys high, that is, the joint of that column 
is on the first floor, then the second, third and the fourth 
floors are all joined on to that same column. The amount 
of the next height to which we should raise our crane would 
be determined by the number of connections on that column. 
If we have the crane standing on the first floor, we fix the 
next tier of columns, and if there are two connections on the 
columns, we fix the next two floors of steel beams. The 
crane on the first floor is used to erect those columns and to 
put in as many of those beams as is practicable. We leave 
out a few beams and columns around the crane. Then we 
take that crane to pieces and raise it up piecemeal to the 
third floor either by means of another hand crane or with 
blocks and tackle. We then re-build the crane at the higher 
level and proceed as before. We take it up with us in that 
manner on the steel work at each stage, instead of having 
our crane fixed on a staging, as is generally done in this 
country. 

The crane is supported on the steel beams ?—_Yes, sir. 

Do you not have cranes for lifting material from the out- 
side ?—Yes, sir ; they are supported on long timbers which are 
carried back into the building itself, and well braced down to 
the framework of the building; they are left protruding a 
little beyond the face of the building, and the king post of the 
crane stands upon the protruding part of the timbers. This 
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type of derrick is in use on the Morning Post building. On | 


the top of such a derrick we have guy lines which are tied 
right back to the steel work of the building, so that the crane 
cannot fall forward when. the jib swings round. 

When there is a large crane in the centre of the building, 
‘do the men have any guard rail round the platform on which 
they stand ?—Well, sir, the engineer .is boxed in. 

Do you have any systematic testing of your cranes or any 
periodic examination of them ?—Well, yes, we have them 
insured in a boiler insurance company, who are responsible for 
the boilers, and the connections are tested every time we take 
them from one building to another, and any vital part would 
also be tested. 

Does the insurance company test the chains?—No; we 
generally send them to the Government tester at Kirkealdy. _ 

With regard to the signals for the crane driver. Suppose 
you are hoisting material from the bottom, how is the signal 
to ‘‘ hoist up ’’ given to the crane driver ?—As a rule, there is 
a man standing on a platform on the same level as the crane 
driver, and within 10 or 15 feet of him. He should know what 
is going on below; the man down below is in charge of the 
material to be hoisted, and he gives the signal with his hand 
to the man on top, who conveys that signal to the engineer. 

Would that person on top always be a man, or would he 
sometimes be a boy ?—In a great number of instances he would 
be a boy. 

Do you think that issafe? Is it work that a boy is capable 
of doing properly ?—Yes, I think so, as long as he has had 
some sort of training in regard to the work he is called upon 
to do. 

In some regulations under the Factory Act, docks, for 
instance, the employment of a boy under sixteen years of age 
to give signals to a crane driver is prohibited. Do you agree 
to that ?—I have not noticed a boy of that age who is acting 
in that capacity in London. I have none in my employ. 

A regulation to that effect would not hurt you ?—No, sir, 
not at all. 

What about scaffolding? You use scaffolding, I suppose, 
for putting up brick work or stone work. The stone masons, 
for instance, do some of their work from the outside of the 
building ?—-Sometimes we throw out a scaffold from the inside. 

Suppose they are working from the outside ?—We should 
then erect the ordinary pole scaffolding. If they are working 
inside they stand on the floors of the building itself. 

Take the Morning Post building, for instance, 
being built from the inside ?—Yes, sir. 

Can all the work be done from the inside ?—No, not all of 
it, If there are big projections you must put out a scaffold 
to get to those projections, so as to get the stone on the proper 
bed. That is a cantilever scaffold, which is braced down from 
the inside of the building. 

When your masons are at work on a cantilever scaffold 
outside a building, do you erect any kind of fence to prevent 
them falling off?—Yes, sir. As a rule we put up a fence 
about, three boards high, and there are usually standards 
placed about every 12 feet with a rope tied round the top, so 
the top protection is about 4 feet above the scaffold. At their 
feet there are two or three boards erected to prevent tools 
falling on men below, and also to keep the men from slipping 
underneath the rope. 

Is that always done ?—No, sir, it is not. 

Is it not desirable that it should always be done ?—No, I 
do not think so, I think if a man has been employed in the 
building business before, he ought to be able to work on that 
seakoloans without anything to prevent him from falling over- 

oard. 

But when a man is busy at his work he might step back- 
wards and fall over. The scaffold is only four boards wide ?— 
Well, that is a great width for him to step back, and then 
there are the boards to save him from falling off. 

IT understood you to say that the rope is not always there ?— 
No, a guard is not always there. / 

Mx. Shepherd : You mentioned regulations, Mr. Nicholson. 
I suppose you don’t print those regulations ; I mean as to the 
conduct of the workmen on a building. You said it was a 
regulation that the men should not use the derrick for going 
up from one stage to another ?—Yes, Mr. Shepherd, we have 
regulations printed which are distributed round the build- 
ing, and on hoists we have a danger sign marked on them and 
a notice stating that anybody found riding in them will be 
instantly dismissed. 

Will you let us have a copy of it ?—Yes. 

Have you any statistics as to how many accidents there 
have been on your buildings in London ?—No, but I have with 
me here a record of the accidents which have occurred on the 
Waldorf Hotel. The steel work there is about four storeys 


That is 


high, and the main walls are between two and three storeys 
high. Ihave here the statistics of the accidents in the register 
as required under the Factory Act. ©. 9° 345) 2) 
I was going to suggest that you should hand in a statement 
as to the number of accidents you have had upon your build- 
ings, the nature of the accidents, and to what cause you 
attributed them. It seems to me there is an impression abroad 
that your method of building is particularly dangerous ?— 
Well, I do not think so, and I do not see how that impression 
could have got abroad. We have had a few accidents, but we 
have had no accidents which could be attributed to our method 
of building. We-have had accidents like any other builders 
in this city would have had, such as dropping of materials and 
so on, but nothing you could blame to our method ; in fact, I 
do not think you could blame anyone for any of them. I am 
under the impression that we are often confounded with other 
firms, and that may account for the wrong impression you 
have got. yes fg) ca BPs 
Could you furnish the secretary with a list of the accidents 
and the causes?—That would be rather a long job. You 
must know that-there are a great many minor accidents. lf 


a man meets with any sort of accident, we insist on its being 


reported to the head office, and it is entered in this book, 
It would be a long thing for us to give a complete list. Would 
it do if we write the cause of the particular accidents in the 
register ? - © . 

We want to differentiate between accidents which could be 
prevented and those which are purely accidental and unavoid- 
able ?—If you will permit me to go on, I will tell you how 
far we have got on with the building of the Waldorf Hotel, 
and what accidents have occurred there. . 

Very well ?—At the present moment, December 20, 910 tons 
of steel work have been erected, which brings us up to the 
fifth floor level of the building. The rivetting has been 
executed up to and including the second floor level. We are 
employing at the present time two steam derricks on the top 
of the building, and one steam hoisting engine, one steam 
portable engine and two electric motors, which we are using 
for temporary hoists. That is practically the state of the 
building. On July 10 a labourer was removing some heavy 
timbers and crushed his toe. On August 2 an iron pipe rolled 
over the gantry and injured a man’s head. On September 3 
a man was carrying some heavy pieces of timber when he fell, 
and the timber rolled across his back. On October 3 a work- 
man, in stepping off the scaffold, missed his footing and fell 
down to the basement, a distance of about 12 feet. 

You had not got a guard board there ?—I should not like 
to answer that question until I look it up. November 9. A 
granite fixer was injured by a large piece of granite over- 
balancing and falling on the man’s leg. This piece of granite 
was being rolled along on rollers ; it was a little too heavy for 
the man and overbalanced one way. Another accident was 
caused by a bricklayer who, while walking off the premises, 
tripped up and fell across a piece of timber. On November 29 
a workman, while walking off the building, fell down through 
the open floor. s . 

Those are the whole of the accidents at that building, to 
your own and sub-contractors’ men ?—Yes, quite so, 

You were saying that no accidents could possibly happen 
to workmen from materials falling down the well holes, but 
the men engaged in slinging cannot avoid being in the well 
holes ?—Well, of course, but you know perfectly well that the 
man who is slinging any load would get out of the way before 
the derrick was started. 

Sometimes you have to use a guide rope. I am only trying 
to show you that, supposing a well hole is protected, it does 
not render every man engaged on the work immune from 
accidents ?—No, I do not contend that. There must be some 
accidents. 

I should like to ask you one more question, but it is only a 
matter of curiosity on my part. Are you an American ?— 
No, sir, I was born in this country, but I have spent a great 
deal of my career in New York. ; 

Mr. Jessup: You spoke of sub-contractors a short time 
ago. Do the sub-contractors on your buildings find their own 
scaffolding, or do you, as the main contractors for the building, 
supply them with the necessary scaffolding ?—How do you 
mean ? 

When there is a sub-contractor, does he have to find his own 
material and his own scaffolding ?—In what way does that 
affect this committee ? ; : 

We have had evidence to the effect that contractors some- 
times supply all the scaffolding, but in some instances they do 
not. 
scaffolding the evidence which has been given tends to show 
that the scaffolding is usually made of inferior or improper 
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materials ?—<As a rule we make our contracts so that we supply 
the sub-contractors with the scaffolding. Sometimes we erect 
it and at other times they erect it themselves. 

Whether you find the material or whether you.do not. On 
some buildings the sub-contractor is supposed to find his own 
material and to erect his own scaffolding, very often he does 
not bring good and sound stuff, and the main contractor con- 
sequently suffers ?—I think in every instance that we supply 
the scaffolding to every sub-contractor. I do not remember 
an instance where-a sub-contractor has brought his own 
material on to the building. 

Do you think there are any special dangers in connection 
with the roofs of your buildings ; any extra danger as com- 
pared-with the erection of the other part of the steel work ?— 
The roof-of the building is a little more dangerous, because 
the higher you get the more dangerous it is.’ 

The roof is more dangerous than the ordinary. In erecting 
the roof they put in a floor ?—That depends on what sort of 
reof you have; if a flat roof I should think not. If a steep 
roof there must be more danger. 

Mr. Shepherd: Do you generally have flat roofs on your 
buildings ?—In ‘the States, yes. Here, I should think there 
are more steep rocfs,.- 

Mr. Batchelor; Are they timber or steel ?—Generally steel 
with concrete filling. , 

_ Mr. Haggerty: Do you think a cord answers for a guard 
rail outside the scaffold? Would it be likely to prevent an 
accident ?—Yes, I should think so. 

In preference to a guard board ?—I should think so. 

Is that the system they adopt on the modern buildings in 
the United States ?—Yes, in some instances ; in others, no. 

More no than yes?--I could not say that. 

Mr. Jessup: You:consider a rope is preferable to a small 
piece of rail?—It just depends on how the man falls against 
it. There is more elasticity in a rope than there is in a piece of 
timber. 

Mr. Haggerty: In the third floor stanchions I take it that 
the girders on each floor are connected with an angle iron ?— 
I may mention that the men we employ on that class of work 
are all used to it, and use makes them practically safe from 
accidents. 

Mr. Shepherd : On the Waldorf Hotel you have not had an 
accident from that ?—No, sir. . 

Mr. Macfarlane: Are you insured against accidents, with 
yourselves or with a company ?—Yes, with a company. 

How many of the accidents, of which you read out the 
particulars, were fatal ?—None at all, sir. 

Have you had any fatal accidents on buildings erected by 
your firm ?—Yes, sir, we had one on the Ritz Hotel. 

Did you not have one on the Savoy Hotel extensicn ?—No, 
sir. We did not erect that building, or any part of it. It 
was erected by another firm with whom we are often con- 
founded. In the case of that building the work of construction 
went on practically throughout day and night. 

Have you had any men permanently disabled ?—I think 
there are two men with regard to whom we cannot yet tell. 
One was a scaffolder ; he had a bolt or brick dropped on his 
head, At the present moment he is out of employment owing 
to his injury, and may be permanently disabled, but, on the 
other hand, he may recover. There are no men who are 
receiving compensation because they are permanently dis- 
abled. 

This is a photograph of-one of your buildings (showing a 
photograph). Can you show me the provisions you made there 
for the safety of your rivetters ?—That photograph was taken 
before the rivetters came along. 

Did I understand you to say that these beams are first 
bolted off a ladder, and then they are rivetted off a slung 
scaffold, after taking out the bolts ?—Yes. 

That is your method ?—Yes. 

This is one of your mortar mills (showing a photograph), 
is it not ?—Yes. 

Is there any fencing round these straps ?—No ; they happen 
to be open. ; 

Of course, you have different sub-contracts. I should like 
to know whether you sub-contract the concreting, or do you 
do it yourselves ?—In some cases we make special contracts, in 
other cases we do it ourselves. 

The reason I asked you that question is that there have 
been some suggestions as to improper centring and scaffold- 
ing, and I wished to elicit information as to who is respons- 
ible ?—The main responsibility is naturally o2 the firm carry- 
ing out the work. 

_ If an accident happens would the sub-contractor be liable 
or the main contractor ?—No, the sub-contractor ; he takes the 
sams liability as the main contractor. 


— 


The Chairman: We are extremely obliged to you, Mr. 
- Nicholson, for giving us se much information. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


'I\HE statement of the representatives of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings about refacing the old 
stones used in refixing the groining by a “drag’’ has been 
denied by Mr. Jackson, R.A., in a letter to the Zvmes. , 
The drag, he says, is a metal comb much beloved by masons, 
who, unless prevented, like to make stone as smooth as'plaster. 
I do not allow its use on new buildings, says Mr. Jackson, 
still less on old, and had strictly forbidden its use at Win- 
chester. Experience of former reports issued by this well- 
meaning but somewhat hysterical Society encouraged me to 
hope for. the best, and I was not surprised when, in answer 
to my telegram to the clerk of works, I was told that no drag 
had been used on any old masonry. Yesterday (January 2) 
I ws at the cathedral, and satisfied myself that this is so. 
Most of the old stones still have some of the old whitewash on 
them, some have traces of colour, and none have had the 
surface scraped or disturbed. The statement in the report of 
the Society’s delegates is entirely untrue. Whether they have 
misiaken chiselling of the thirteenth century for the modern 
diag I do not pretend to say. Their report is interesting as 
ree.1ding the observations of three ingenious gentlemen who 
made the most of two or three hours between the arrival of 
one train and the departure of another. These “crudities 
hestily gobbled up,” as honest Tom Coryat would have called 
them, eked out with facts that could be culled from informa- 
tion which you, Sir, have from time to time been good enough 
to iisert in your columns, have served as material for what 
seas not so much a report as an attack on those who have the 
anxious and difficult task of doing their best to preserve the 
cathedral from ruin. 

The other suggestions in the report are on a par with the 
foregoing. I am aware of the excellence of blue lias lime, 
but have yet to learn that it makes stronger work than Port- 
la.id cement. The moulded base of the outside wall, which had 
long been buried in the ground, is now exposed fo view and 
repaired ; loose stones have been reset, decayed stones replaced 
by new where it was inevitable, and the whole is pointed. No 
unprejudiced observer will, I believe, agree with the delegates 
thit this is a misfortune. Not a single new stone has been 
or will be put in, except where the old is crushed or perished,. 
either here or in any part of the building under my charge. 
Pe:haps the most surprising suggestion in the report is that 
good mortar can be made with one-seventh or one-ninth part 
only of cement ! 

It would be disastrous if this report, consisting, as I have 
shown, largely of unfounded statements and gratuitous sug- 
gestions unsupported by experience, should have any effect 
in stepping the flow of subscriptions which are so sorely 
needed, by inspiring distrust of the methods employed in the 
repair. We who are responsible for it are not infallible ; we 
tnake mistakes like other men; we can but do our best, and 
we yield to no one in our love for the old building. I venture 
to plead that those who have given unlimited time to this 
perilous task, and have learned by the experience of two 
anxious years how to meet, as I hope successfully, difficulties 
almost unparalleled in work of this kind, are better entitled 
to public confidence than the irresponsible authors of a report 
basev’ on one afternoon’s visit. 

Mr. Francis Fox, C.E., remarks :— 

There is conclusive evidence that subsidence of the build- 
ing took place at a very early date, possibly from the com- 
mencement, and wide cracks appeared in the walls. These 
have been from time to time hidden from view by the insertion 
of new stones on the face of the walls, but again cracks 
appeared, buttresses have moved seriously out of the upright, 
one gable overhanging to-day more than 4 feet, and stone has 
fallen from the roof-arching. 

It was necessary to find out the cause ; and by means of the 
trial it was discovered that the bed of marl was only 6 feet in 
thickness, and was resting on soft peat, similar to an Irish 
bog, some 8 feet in depth. This peat has compressed pro- 
bably from a considerably greater thickness, and has caused 
distortion and cracking of the walls in all directions ; and the 
very serious problem had to be solved as to the best method 
for carrying down the foundations to the gravel bed under- 
lying the peat. 

Pumping was plainly inadmissible, the use of compressed 
air was inapplicable, screw piles and caissons were considered 
and rejected, a slab of concrete on which to float the cathedral 
was impossible, and finally it was decided to employ a diver, 
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by which means the work is done quietly, noiselessly, ‘and 
without vibration. : 

Although nothing below the ground is visible to the eye of 
the public, as a result of expenditure, still we are able to 
report that so soon as each pit or length of excavation is com- 
pleted and filled up with concrete the fabric is resting on a 
solid foundation, good for all time. 

- In the report by Mr. Thackeray Turner one is struck by 
the entire absence of sympathy or generosity ; statements are 
made which are at variance with the facts, and suggestions are 
offered which are unsound; but there is not one word of 
commendation nor of support for the Dean and Chapter and 
architects, who feel the heavy responsibility resting upon them 
in their great and anxious work. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner, in reply, says :— 

Mr. Jackson challenges our report on one or two points. 
He says that his instructions to the builder forbid the use of a 
drag, and that no drag has been used. The first of these state- 
ments we accept unreservedly, but every architect knows that 
it is one thing to insert a clause in a specification and quite 
another to make sure that it is carried out, or even read. 

Mr. Jackson says that the use of a drag produces a surface 
as smooth as plaster. With the stone in question—namely, 
clunch, such a surface would be very difficult-to produce with 
a drag without rubbing, and as a matter of fact has not been 
produced. If Mr. Jackson was looking last week for a surface 
“* as smooth as plaster ’’ as a sign of a drag having been used, 
it is quite natural that he did not observe it. Of course, the 
point of our criticism was not the tool used, but the surface 
produced. . If a mechanical surface is desirable, there is no 
sense in prohibiting the drag. As to the refacing of old stones, 
there is some difference between the statements of Mr. Jack- 
son and his clerk of works. The vault we examined most 
closely was the one immediately between the choir and lady 
chapel. Almost the whole vault had been rebuilt, and the 
masonry was astonishingly different from the little pieces of 
old work left at the springing. Only a few old stones were 
to be seen in it, and those exceptionally even ones. The stone- 
work generally was finished with mechanical evenness and 
pointed with cement, which, of course, tells as a black joint. 
‘We commented on the enormous preponderance of apparently 
new stones, and the clerk of works explained that the vast 
majority of the stones we saw were actually old stones, but 
they had been reversed and a new face worked on the opposite 
side, as the old face was not good enough. Mr. Jackson says 
that no old stones have been refaced, or, in other words, that 
all these stones which have a new face are new material. The 
appearance is the same in either case, but if they are new a 
further needless burden is being put upon the subscribing 
public. 

Mr. Jackson has assumed that the arches of the old vault- 
ing had altered their shape, and he has made the apex of his 
new vaulting from 18 inches to 2 feet higher than the old. 
Now, had the old been built in cement the result would have 
been that the arches could not have settled, but would have 
broken. Our reason for advocating blue lias lime mortar was 
that the arches of the vaulting should be able to get their 
natural bearing, whereas with the present new vaulting the 
slightest settlement must cause a break. My. Jackson would 
have the public believe that we are inexperienced and un- 
practical, but the proportions we advocate for cement are the 
direct outcome of experience, and I think I may safely say that 
one at least of us has spent a greater number of years than 
Mr. Jackson has months in practical work on actual buildings. 


ART CRITICISM. 


T HE subjects selected by Sir Hubert Von Herkomer, Pro- 
i fessor of Painting at the Royal Academy, are ‘‘ Criti- 
cism: a Homely No. 1”’ ; “‘ Sight and Seeing’ ; ‘‘ Criticism 
No. 2’’; and ‘‘ Art Loves Chance and Chance loves Art.’’ 
The first of the series was delivered on Monday afternoon. The 
lecturer remarked that good painters and poets were bad 
critics. Watts, for example, was a poor critic of his own 
work. Take his fine portrait of Walter Crane. ‘Yes.’ he 
said, “I know what all you men say about it, but I don’t 
care for it. It is nothing like so good as this study,’’ a head 
and shoulders that Sir Hubert considered wooden in com- 
parison with the Crane. It was one of a painter’s most pain- 
ful experiences to find sometimes that his colleagues cared 
nothing for a work on which he had expended endless love and 
labour. It was often asserted that ‘an artist should never be 
‘satisfied with his work,’’ but with that it was impossible to 
agree. If the artist gave himself no credit for his work he 
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| would fail to appreciate the true wealth that he owned for the 


benefit of the world. In fact, there was no absolute truth in 
art; it all depended on the seeing, and no two beings’ saw 
exactly the same way. Universality of opinion in art was a 
physical and moral impossibility, but groups were led by in- 
dividuals. People liked to be in the running ‘of popular 
opinion, and so they hung on to the leaders.. A painter was 
never sure how long fickle fortune would be his friend. For- 
tune and the public played into one another’s hands—led him 
on to hope and then neglected him. Of course artists alone 
could judge of the technique of a work of art, because they 
knew how it was done. Yet it seemed strange that a dis- 
tinguished painter might like a picture and that another 
should think it entirely wrong. When a painter, writer or 
musician spoke of ‘‘ criticism ’’ he had only journalistic criti- 
cism in his mind. It should be remembered, however, that a 
notice in a newspaper represented only one man’s opinion, and 
that that man might be a real student of art or he might be 
just a journalist put on to ‘“‘do’’ an exhibition in the in- 
tervals of writing about books or the drama. Unfortunately 
the public was unaware of the scope of a critic’s power, and 
did not know that one journalist might write the criticisms for 
eight or even more papers. He might or might not use this 
power well, but in any case it was a serious responsibility, not 
only to the critic, but to the editors. It was an injustice to 
artists when so much power was allowed to lie in the hands of 
one man, because when readers saw such unanimity in a 
number of newspapers they thought there must be something 
in what was said. The real critic must have the power of 
discriminating between the substance and the shadow, the true 
and the false, and he could only attain that power if he had a 


natural faculty, supplemented by long and special training. 


The idea that every line devoted to art in a paper was a line 
wasted was growing among newspaper authorities, and the 
prospects for artists in that direction were gloomy. Neverthe- 
less he thanked the papers for what they did give. He thought 
the modern newspaper did not always get the fair reading some 
of its excellent articles deserved. 


. 


CONCRETE ARCHITECTURE.* 


A LTHOUGH the exact relationship existing between con- 
crete and steel reinforcement under a given condition 
is yet to be accurately determined, and the structural use of 


. . . ® 
reinforced concrete is yet to be reduced to an exact science, 


and although the manipulation of concrete and its applica- 
tion to structural uses has not as yet become an art, yet the 
fact that in its use and treatment there are immense scientific 
and esthetic possibilities, brings the subject of reinforced 
concrete well within the field of study of this committee, 
especially at this time when the general topics of steel struc- 
ture and concrete reinforcement are before the Institute for 
discussion. It is essential throughout such discussion to keep 
clearly in mind the true and abiding status of architecture and 
the architect. : 

The architect is not a mechanical fabricator of mathe- 
matical diagrams. His highest concern is with the ideal, and 
his first sketch should present an idea, an idea which is con- 
ceived in beauty. The past has demonstrated that architec- 
ture as the expression of the ideal can materialise in but 
one or the other of two great manners: that of the articulated 
structure, unit added to unit, and that of the plastic mass. 
The most noble development in the first manner is in the 
architecture of masonry (brick or stone), and this develop- 
ment has reached its logical limit; in no way, except maybe 
in mere size, its least noble attribute, is it to be excelled. 
Under the vital art of this first manner lay an intuitive 
science; under the too transient beauty of the work of the 
second great manner lay nothing of science at all, and so 
this architecture has wellnigh vanished except as some adher- 
ence to the principles of the first manner has interposed to 
save. And now comes the ghost of what might have been 
and calls for an incarnation, feeling (if a ghost can feel) 
that in reinforced concrete science is preparing a body which 


can be vivified with the spirit of art. If this feeling is sub- | 
stantiated, to the architect is opened up a new range of possi- 


bilities. The architect becomes in a sense a sculptor, a moulder 
of monumental mass; not the fantastic figure who, at first 
with sharply insistent blows and then with infinite persuasive 
tappings, releases the form imprisoned in the block, but a 
creative constructor who builds up his ideal and shapes it by 
the irresistible though tender moulding of mass and form. 


* An address by Mr. Irving K. Pond, chairman, delivered at 
the Convention in Chicago of the American Institute of Architects. 
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In this the architect assumes no new function, but develops 
that feeling which by nature and of necessity inheres in the 
architectural mind. The architect as well as the sculptor 
revels in this feeling of mass taking form under his skilful 
manipulation; and the feeling for plasticity and for mass 
in flux is potent in the true architect even though he be 
designing in that most refractory medium—a masonry-clad 
steel skeleton. 

In most of his work the architect has to content himself 
with an intellectual substitute for real feeling, and his con- 
scious delight is rather intellectual than emotional as the 
idea takes form in the sketch and in preliminary plan and 
elevation. His fingers may itch, they do itch, to feel the flow 
of the mass, but the feeling remains abstract and intellectual. 
Therefore certain architects, if not indeed the architectural 
body general, are viewing with keen interest, when not actively 
aiding, the development of the possibilities of this fairly 
new and altogether plastic medium, reinforced concrete—a 
medium which really does flow and is moulded and through 
which the form appears in gracefully unfolding stages, till 
the final mass stands revealed, a veritable unit. One cannot 
in thought connect with this materialisation the shock of 
unloading beams, the rattling musketry of riveting, the petty 
and fussy application of fireproofing and surface coating. 
In fancy as almost in thought the architect sees the flowing 
mass take form under his own hands. 

The masonry-clad steel structure of to-day is an archi- 
tectural anomaly, representing as it does rather a branch of 
engineering than of architecture; and it is doubtful if any 
treatment of the encrusting material, be it brick, stone or terra- 
cotta, can make the structure architecturally interesting as 
compared, for instance, with the interest which attaches to 
a well-designed brick cottage or stable even. The steel struc- 
ture, however, will continue to occupy its own domain. But 
the call of concrete is heard inviting architecture to occupy 
an as yet undeveloped territory. 

Though the use of concrete goes back into antiquity plastic 
architecture would seem to be in the veriest infancy, and 
would seem also to be asking the genius of this age to give it 
perfect expression and make it worthy to stand with the 
architecture of the past and the yet tocome. Though the past 
be examined for precedent little will be found. Rome used 
concrete in bulk, but undeniable evidence of a scientific use 
of the material is wanting. Rome employed masonry in bulk, 
but again evidence of a scientific use is wanting. Rome 
applied superficially the arts of other times and countries, 
but of itself left to posterity only monuments expressive of a 
highly temperamental force, breathing little or nothing of 
spirituality. Persia covered with stucco or veneered with 
beautiful tiles her masses of crude masonry. The Arabians 
and the Moors expressed their emotionalism in a plastic 
architecture decorated with a skim coat of ornamental plaster 
or an encrustation of tile, intricate in pattern and beautiful 
in colour. The concrete of the mass was but mud, and the 
science of building was unknown. In such material beautiful 
daydreams were realised, only to crumble when the spell was 
past. The Spanish missions were built with rare feeling for 
mass and light and shade; but feeling swayed and science did 
not guide. With the science of to-day to guide and the art 
experience of the past to illumine, into what logical, noble 
and beautiful forms should not concrete shape itself, to the 
end of an enduring, spiritualised architecture. 

In this-study your committee has taken no cognisance of 
the concrete block as a structural possibility, believing that 
such blocks, as well as terra-cotta used in the same manner, 
are mere imitations of stone, and when used after the manner 
ot stone are impossible in the architecture of sentiment, and, 
en all imitations of one material in another, are inimical to 
art. 

The possibilities, even the esthetic possibilities, within the 
range of reinforced concrete construction can hardly be over- 
estimated. “Little beyond the introductory chapter has been 
written in the history of reinforced concrete, and every advance 
in the science of its manufacture and use will signal an 
advance along the line of artistic application. 

Except in well-defined types, designed to serve certain 
well-defined uses, it is impracticable so to carry masonry con- 
struction beyond and behind the facade as to result in a 
hhomogeneous structure, wanting which architecture becomes 
but a hollow sound. The architecture of a reinforced plastic 
material may and logically will express itself throughout the 
entire structure to the remotest core. The unity, the truth, 
‘the harmony of the whole may in every part be manifested. 
Therefore again the possibilities inherent in concrete present 
themselves alluringly to the architect to whom the art means 
as much as does the science of building. 
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The architectural brain is not so congested by the weight 
of pregnant thought that at a blow a Minerva shall issue forth 
full fledged and full armed. That is not the history of the 
evolution of an architectural style. It will take time and 
struggle and developed artistic perceptions in this, as in 
former cases, to reveal the possibilities of beautiful and of 
monumental design. 

It may well be conceived that a moulded architecture, so t6 
speak, an architecture of flowing and harmoniously inter- 
related masses may not appeal immediately to the architect 
who has been taught that his art consists in naively piling up 
child’s building blocks on a large scale. Whatever may be 
urged against the deadly dulling practice of following the line 
of least resistance in architecture, certain it is that a material 
in which it is easier, as well as more logical, to fashion new 
and appropriate forms than to follow cut-and-dried conven- 
tions, cannot be regarded as other than a vivifying factor in 
possible architectural development and its advent hailed with 
delight. When architects relieve themselves of the notion 
that monumental architecture, for example, consists solely, 
in a row of Classical columns superimposed upon a basement 
pedestaled it will be a wholesome day for the art they profess 
to practise. Probably ignorance, inability and self-distrust 
in the architectural ranks will remove to some more or less 
remote future the development of a monumental architecture 
expressing itself in new forms fashioned in new materials. 
Yet it is possible that in this as in other ages commercialism, 
itself so devoid of esthetic tendencies, will pave the way to the 
realisation of an esthetic ideal. A material which holds in 
itself the qualifications for commercial use will in that. very 
use reveal its esthetic possibilities. No material which puts 
into the hand of the architect power to produce permanent 
mass and form and add the enrichment of light and shade, 
colour and texture, will long be ignored when science has 
made its use commercially possible. It would then seemingly 
remain only for science to demonstrate the practical value of 
reinforced concrete, in respect to its physical properties, and 
art must unfold whatever it holds of beauty. 

The steel skeleton developed from commercial necessity, 
and to clothe and protect that skeleton the architect naturally 
used whatever means lay at his command; stone, brick, terra- 
cotta and metal were called into requisition. To clothe the 
skeleton in one or another or all of these materials became 
a fixed habit with the architect. So that when concrete came 
into use not only was it ignored as a possible clothing for steel, 
but when the skeleton of reinforced concrete was set up it was 
itself clothed after the existing fashion for steel. Such is the 
fatal force of habit. Granting to concrete the qualities 
ascribed to it—that it is fireproof, that it may be rendered 
moisture-proof, that once in place it is not affected by atmo- 
spheric and climatic conditions, that it can be permanently 
coloured, can be moulded and chiselled, that it can be formed: 
in place and need not be applied piecemeal—what better 
material could be sought for clothing the steel skeleton, and 
why the need of any cloak at all to such material when it has 
been treated with any manner of decency or respect by the 
designer? So esthetically there would seem to be unlimited 
possibilities in reinforced concrete. 

The pre-eminence of concrete for all manner of commercial 
work has not been established and may never be. The in- 
stallation of reinforced concrete must proceed under favouring 
conditions of workmanship, moisture and temperature, and 
besides there must enter into the process an element of leisure 
which is now incompatible with the requirements of certain 
forms of commercial work. The erection of the steel skeleton, 
clothed after the established manner, can proceed independent 
of external conditions; and operations may begin, advance 
and terminate almost independently of the seasons, which 
thus will not seriously interfere with the uniform and rapid 
progress of a work of great magnitude. It is construction in 
wood, as well as certain classes of steel structures and of 
masonry buildings that concrete seems destined entirely to 
supersede, But wherever conditions dictate the use of struc- 
tural concrete the esthetic treatment of the material becomes 
incumbent on the architect. 

Although it has not been its purpose to study that especial 
phase, it seems to your committee that the esthetic possibilities 
inherent in terra-cotta and faience as covering materials for 
the steel skeleton have not as yet been in the highest degree 
realised, while as stated before concrete as a possible covering 
has been ignored. Simultaneously with their development 
in the field already assigned to them it is not inconceivable 
that ornamental terra-cotta and tile, beautiful in colour and 
texture, and also sculptured stone, will be called upon to 
embellish and distinguish, though not in any manner to clothe 
or conceal the concrete structure. The presence of these 
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materials may be needed as a saving grace in these early days 
of design in concrete to save the designers from too brutal 
conception of the forms they deem the material must neces- 
sarily take. There is an unfortunate though marked tendency 
now in what should be a refined and restrained domestic archi- 
tecture to shape concrete and its lath and plaster imitations 
into the crude though characteristic forms of the old mission 
work. It is needless to say that these forms have no meaning 
outside of their original environment, and would not .have 
existed there but for the exigencies of the case—the crude 
nature of the materials procurable and the absence of all 
skilled labour. ties 

- But to-day, with art and science co-operating, it would seem 
as though architecture were on the verge of an awakening. 


Gommercial architecture with us is beginning to feel the thrill. 


Abroad monumental architecture as well is showing signs of 
a renewed joy in life, and structural concrete, both of itself 
and embellished with richer materials, furnishes the new and 
seemingly adequate medium of architectural expression. 


ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the annual general meeting of the Ulster Society in 
‘Belfast the following were elected as officers and Council 
for the ensuing year:—President, the Right Hon. Robert 
Young, J.P.; vice-president, W. J. Gilliland; hon. trea- 
surer, J. J. M‘Donnell, J.P.; hon. secretary, N. Fitz- 
simons; members of Council, R. M. Young, Henry Seaver, 
J. St. J. Phillips; associate members of Council, H. Lamont 
and T. Houston; hon. auditors, F. H. Tulloch and J. Fer- 
guson. Mr. Anthony T. Jackson was elected an honorary 
member of the Society. 

The annual report of the Council stated that the affairs of 
the Society during the past year have continued to progress 
in a satisfactory manner, and while no very burning question 
has arisen, there can still be recorded a steady increase in 
numbers and influence. Four members, two associates and 
two students have been enrolled, making a total membership 
of ninety. The Society has sustained a loss by the untimely 
death of Mr. Charles M‘Cord (associate), to whose parents 
in their bereavement the Council has conveyed the sympathy 
of the members. 

The desired alliance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects cannot yet be recorded as an accomplished fact, 
owing mainly to the persistent opposition on the part of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. The Council 
has continued, however, to press the claims of the Society 
on the British Institute, and has pointed out the anomalous 
position taken up by the latter, inasmuch as it entrusts the 
conduct of its examinations for all Ireland to the Society 
and at the same time maintains that the time is not yet ripe 
for alliance. It rests with the members to consider whether 
an alliance with some other architectural body might not be 
more advantageous to the Society than to continue to remain 
unassociated with any central professional organisation. 

The formation of the corresponding committee in Derry 
has been amply justified by the good work which it has done 
in maintaining the interests, status and uniformity of prac- 
tice of the profession in its district. The examinations in 
connection with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
were held in Belfast by the Society in June and November, 
when eight out of the nine candidates who presented them- 
selves were successful in passing the examinations. The 
classes for preparation for these examinations, under the able 
guidance of Mr, Charles E. Varndell, lecturer to the Archi- 
tectural Association (London), have been again inaugurated, 
and it is to be hoped that they will be sufficiently well sup- 
ported in the future to warrant their continuance. 

The Council has watched with some concern the growing 
tendency on the part of the city surveyor’s department to 
take upon itself, in spite of a resolution on the books of the 
Corporation condemning such a practice, the designing and 
execution of architectural works of some magnitude, thus 
inflicting a serious injury on the profession in Belfast, and 
at the same time involving the ratepayers in a large expendi- 
ture without any effective guarantee that the public funds 
will be judiciously disbursed or that the buildings so erected 
will be in any way worthy of the city. The undue develop- 
ment of the works department is at the same time doing grave 
injury to the building trade, and, by doing away with healthy 
competition, is causing a loss to the ratepayers, which reflects 
seriously on the commercial ability of the spending com- 
miittees. Recent facts will doubtless convince the public that 
the surveyor’s department has plenty to do in attending to 
its own affairs without branching off into new and less legiti- 


mate forms of municipal enterprise. The attention of urban 


district councils has again been called to the position occupied 


by their surveyors, who have the power to approve of plans’ 
prepared by themselves and to approve or disapprove of plans 
prepared by architects who are in competition with them for 
private practice. As a result of representations made by the. 
Council at a recent election of a surveyor to the Holywood 
urban district, the appointment was made subject to such 
conditions as dealt in ‘a satisfactory manner with this 
anomaly. ce 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that the relations of 
the Society with the Belfast Builders’ Association and the 


Belfast Quantity Surveyors’ Society continue to be of the most. 


friendly character. The Society has steadfastly maintained 
its position with regard to the scale of fees imposed by the 


Local Government Board for works under the Labourers 


(Ireland) Act, and has systematically declined to accept such 
fees. ae se & 


It will be a matter of gratification to the members generally 


that the profession in Ulster has been honoured in the person 
of your esteemed fellow-member, Mr. Robert Young, J.P., 


whom His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint to 


his most honourable Privy Council in Ireland. 


The hon, treasurer’s report, showing a satisfactory credit’ 


balance on the year’s working, was unanimously adopted. 
The proposed alterations to the by-laws were, after dis- 
cussion and amendment, agreed to. ; 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 
Ree annual report states that the rooms in the old buildings 


of the Edinburgh University, vacated by the Natural. 
Philosophy and Engineering Departments on their removal to’ 


the new buildings in Infirmary Street, have now been partly 
appropriated, In the basement of the north block, previously 
occupied by engineering, a reserve large classroom, a room for 


the Students’ Representative Council, one for the associated. 


societies, and another for the non-associated societies, and 


other University bodies are now available; an entrance to 


these rooms having further been provided in Chambers Street. 
Some of the apartments in the same block, formerly occupied 
by natural philosophy, have been turned to account to provide 
increased accommodation of the psychology and_ geology 
departments. In the medical building at Teviot Place, a new 


laboratory, capable of accommodating forty students, has. 


been provided for the pathology department. 


HENRY HUDSON MEMORIAL BRIDGE. 


REPORT has been prepared by Mr. Leon S. Moisseiff, 
engineer-in-charge, Henry Hudson memorial bridge, 
New York, respecting that remarkable structure. He says :— 

The proposed Henry Hudson memorial bridge is a concrete 
bridge of a total length of about 2,840 feet. It consists mainly 
of seven circular arches of about 108 feet clear span each, with 
corresponding piers, and one main arch of 703 feet clear spar 
between skewbacks, flanked by two monumental piers of about 
108 feet. width and 180 feet height. The approaches are 
designed to be of concrete masonry reinforced by embedded 
steel wherever required, the piers being faced with natural 
stone. 

The bridge is designed with an upper and lower deck 
providing for surface and subway traffic. 

It is in the planning and building of the main span arch 
that the engineering problems to be solved and the difficulties 
to be overcome are centred. The clear span of the great arch 
is about 703 feet between skewbacks, and it has a greatest 
vertical clearance above the mean high-water datum of 183 
feet. Expressing it in a more technical way, the span centre 
to centre of skewbacks is 725 feet, and the rise, centre to centre, 
is 177 feet, or about one-fourth of thespan. The longest spam 
of any built masonry arch is that of the bridge over the Syra. 
Valley at Plauen, Germany. It has a span of 295 feet and a 
rise of 56 feet, or less than one-fifth of the span. It is built 
of hard slate. The longest span arch in the United States is 
the Walnut Lane bridge in Philadelphia. It has a span of 
233 feet and is built of concrete without metal reinforcements. 
About five years ago at a prize competition for plans for @ 
bridge over the Neckar River at Mannheim, Germany, the 
prize was awarded to an arch bridge with a main span of 
365 feet and a rise of one-twelfth of the span. The material 
proposed was brick. Because of conditions independent of 
the engineering problem, the bridge was not built of masonry. 
It may be well to state here that the upper Niagara steel arch 
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has a span of 840 feet centre to centre of hinges, and that the 
plans for the connecting railroad bridge at Hell Gate call for 
a steel arch of 1,000 feet span. Thus the span of the Henry 


Hudson memorial bridge, while not the longest arch, by far | 


exceeds that of any built or proposed masonry arch. 


The materials of the main arch are to be concrete and steel. 


The arch is to be formed of a solid rib of concrete 70 feet 
wide, 15 feet thick at the crown and gradually increasing to a 
thickness of 28 feet at the skewbacks. Embedded in the 
concrete are forty-eight rectangular units of four 8 inches by 
8 inches angles, each laced on all sides. They are arranged 
in twelve vertical rows or frames which are thoroughly con- 
nected, both vertically and horizontally, to each other by 
bracing, forming a huge steel cage of great rigidity. The 
steel members of the vertical piers are riveted to the steel 
frames, securing positive connection for the part of the struc- 
ture above the rib. The steel units bear with suitable foot- 
ings directly on the rock, and are anchored toit. The distribu- 
tion of the steel in the concrete is uniform throughout its 
mass, completely supporting all its parts. 

The embedded steel performs two functions : it first carries 
a certain portion of the load determined by the relative elas- 
ticity of the concrete and the steel, and, secondly, it enables the 
concrete to act as a homogeneous mass. The method of rein- 
forcing by box-like units also bands the concrete, furnishing 
to it a lateral restraint, the great value of which 
in resisting compressive strains has come to be universally 
appreciated in recent years. It may well be stated here that 
the material of the rib will be called on to resist compressive 
stresses only, and that under no conditions can any tensile 
stresses be induced. 

Little need be said as to the quality of the steel required. 
A good structural steel satisfying the standard specifications of 
the Department of Bridges will be all that is required. 

The concrete, on the contrary, deserves special considera- 
tion. The strength of concrete varies with the proportions 
and qualities of the constituent materials. It is intended to 
specify for the main structure a concrete at least as rich as 
one part of Portland cement to six of sand and broken stone 
properly balanced, which should develop an average compres- 
sive resistance of 3,000 lb. per square inch on a 12-inch cube 
thirty days old with a least resistance of 2,700 lb. per square 
inch. Since a least increase in strength of 10 per cent. can 
be counted on in two months, shis would ensure an average 
compressive resistance of 3,300 lb. per square inch with a 
minimum of 3,000 lb. at the end of threemonths. The method 
of specifying a concrete of a certain compressive resistance in 
addition to the usual specifications for the cement, sand and 
stone, has been approved and recommended by several foreign 
engineering societies and committees, and is in use in the best 
European and American practice. It should be applied in the 
case of the Henry Hudson memorial bridge. 

The increase in strength with age of mortar and concrete is 
a well-known fact. It may be illustrated here by a few records. 

Experiments conducted on the effect of age upon the in- 
crease in tensile strength of mortar, by Dyckerhoff, for the 
German Association of Portland Cement Manufacturers, gave 
the results in the accompanying table :— 


Increase in Percentages of Initial Tensile Resistances. 


Time. 1:1 Mortar. 1:2 Mortar, 1:3 Mortar. 

4 weeks , . A . Initial Initial Initial 
13 weeks . ° ; peel! 44 48 
26 weeks , 5 ° 5 a! 47 51 

1 year. F . » - 66 60 56 

2 years . : . LoL 108 118 

3 years A ’ : . 125 119 98 

4 years . 4 - eon 124 141 

5 years . - : . 152 142 148 


The increase in the strength of concrete with age is not as 
rapid in the early months as it is in mortar, but is more 
gradually distributed through the first year. 

Numerous tests on 12-inch concrete cubes made at the 
United States Arsenal at Watertown, Mass., with cements 
of the better brands, in the proportions of one part of cement 
to two parts of sand and four parts of broken stone, developed 
a compressive resistance of 3,000 to 3,600 lb. per square inch 
at the age of three months. 

An experimental arch was built in 1896 at Stuttgart, 
Germany, of a span of 65.6 feet and observed under various 
joads and temperatures during five years. It was made of a 
concrete of one part of Portland cement and 73 parts of 
‘broken limestone, using the product of the crusher to take the 
place of the sand. Test specimens of this concrete two years 
old developed a compressive resistance of 7,260 lb. per square 
inch, Blocks cut out of the arch after failure and prohably 
somewhat. impaired in strength by the shock of the 


collapse developed at the age of five years 6,615 lb. per square 
inch or 10 per cent. less than the test specimens. 

The concrete of the Munderking arch was of the propor- 
tions of one part of cement to 25 parts of sand and five of 
broken stone. At the age of twenty-eight days it developed a 
compressive resistance of 3,615 lb. per square inch which at 
the age of 152 days increased to 4,720 lb. At the age of two 
years and eight months it had attained a resistance of 7,130 lb. 
per square inch on the specimen and 10 per cent. less on the 
concrete in the structure. The concrete of the viaduct over 
the Chemnitz Valley was of the proportions of 1:4:45. It 
developed at the age of twenty-eight days a compressive resist- 
ance of 3,070 lb., and at the age of ninety days of 3,770 lb. per 
square inch. The concrete of the exhibition bridge at 
Diisseldorf was of the proportions of 1:4:4. It developed at 
the age of twenty-eight days a compressive resistance of 
3,610 lb., and at the age of ninety days of 5,940 lb. per square 
inch. 

All of the above data are for concrete not reinforced by 
steel. The additional assistance furnished by the embedded 
steel in enhancing the homogeneity and creating a lateral 
restraint will be so much additional margin of strength. To 
determine the relative increase in strength due to the latter, 
and also to demonstrate the degree of the co-operation of the 
two materials, a short series of tests 1s about to be made by the 
Department. 

Unit Stresses in Arch-Rib.—The compressive stress on the 
steel embedded in the concrete will not be allowed to exceed 
20,000 1b. per square inch, allowing for all possible causes of 
stress. This is perfectly safe for a material of an elastic limit 
of 30,000 lb. per square inch, thoroughly braced and fully 
embedded. 

The greatest stress to be allowed on the concrete in com- 
pression due to a combination of all of the causes enumerated 
in the above discussion on methods of computation has been 
fixed at 750 lb. per square inch. This is one-fourth of the 
least strength of the concrete at the age of three months. 
Compared to the common methods of computation the equiva- 
lent stress would be not more than 600 lb. 

The French Government Commission on Reinforced Con- 
crete, which completed its labours about a year ago, has recom- 
mended that ‘‘ the limit of compressive stress for reinforced 
concrete to be allowed in computation shall not exceed two- 
sevenths of the crushing strength of plain concrete of the same 
proportions and at the age of ninety days.’’ This would 
allow for a concrete of 3,000 lb. compressive resistance a stress 
of 860 lb. per square inch. 

A noted German engineer, Mr. Leibbrand, who has built 
many concrete bridges, says :—‘‘ The more reliable determina- 
tion of stresses properly allows the use of higher working 
stresses. For the very best concrete up to 1,503 lb. per square 
inch in compression may be allowed.”’ 

The rib will be erected on falsework, and the centres will 
not be struck until four months after the completion of the 
ring. Thus the least age of the concrete when first strained 
will be four months. The greatest stress caused at any point 
of the arch-rib when sprung freely off the falsework and only 
supporting its own weight will be 315 lb. per square inch. 

The building of the vertical piers and secondary arches will 
then begin on top of the arch-rib. When the whole bridge, 
including paving and balustrades, will be completed, but with- 
out the subway tracks and their supports, the greatest stress 
in the concrete of the rib will be 535 lb. per square-inch, due 
to the fixed load. This cannot be done before a year’s time 
from the date of the completion of the rib. 

The total moving load on the upper deck will, in its position 
causing the greatest stress, bring the total compression up to 
570 lb. per square inch. The effects of a change of tempera- 
ture, shrinking of the concrete and distortion of the curve, 
will increase this stress to 670 lb. per square inch. At least a 
year and a half will be required with the utmost speed of 
construction from the date of completing the rib to the open- 
ing of the bridge for traffic. Before that age of one and one- 
half years the concrete in the rib will have an ultimate com- 
pressive resistance of at least 4,500 lb. per square inch, or 
6.7 times the allowed unit stress. - 

Finally, when the subway tracks will be installed and 
trains be operated on the bridge, the worst combination of all 
causes will induce a stress not exceeding 750 lb. per square inch 
at any point of the rib. The concrete at that time should 
have reached a compressive resistance of at least 6,000 Ib. 
per square inch, or three times the allowed unit stress. 

It should be noted here that the greatest unit stress in the 
rib is not one due to direct compression only, but represents a 
sum due both to direct and bending stresses. The resistance. 
of concrete to such combined stress is 10 to 20 per cent. higher 
than to direct stress only. 
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The above discussion leads to the conclusion that, in view 
of the consideration given to all possible effects on the structure 
and the time required before the application of the full load, 
the adopted greatest compressive strain of 750 Ib. per square 
inch on the concrete in the rib is well within the limits of safe 
constriction. > «-.->7 : ; 
-« Erection and Inspection.—The methods of erection to be 
followed in building the arch-rib, although generally planned, 
haye not yet been worked out in detail. However, it may be 
stated that the arch will be erected on falsework resting in the 
river bed and thoroughly braced. Adjustments will be pro- 
vided for all possible requirements during construction. 

.-The proper design of the falsework is of great importance, 
and it will be designed and detailed by the Department, and 
will form a part of the contract for building the arch instead 
of being left to the contractor under the general approval only 
of the Department. It will be far better not to leave to the 
contractor to economise on the falsework or its careful design, 
but that the city pay for it the same as for any permanent 
part of the structure. Any improvements suggested by the 
experience of the contractor can always be incorporated after- 
wards. 

After the completion of the arch-rib it will be kept on the 
falsework for at least four months before striking the centres. 
During all this time the whole of the rib will be kept wet by a 
sprinkling system and be protected from the sun. 

The inspection, including the testing of the materials, 
should be most thorough. A cement and concrete testing 
laboratory should be established on the building grounds in 
charge of a competent testing engineer. A testing machine of 
at least 500 tons capacity will be required for the work. 

In addition to the usual experienced inspectors of masonry 
a corps of young graduate engineers should be employed to 
watch the work, all well organised under an engineer who 
should thoroughly understand all sides of the problem and 
the importance of every part thereof. A sufficient number 
of inspectors should be employed to ensure the constant in- 
spection of the whole job. 

Concluding, it may be stated that with careful design, 
careful selection of materials, thorough inspection and con- 
scientious execution there is no reason why the construction of 

. the Henry Hudson memorial bridge should not be- brought 
to successful completion. 


Zinc White. 


Srr,—I observe that on page 20 of your last issue you print 
some notes on zinc white, with my name to them. These notes 
are not by me, but were issued with a memorandum on painting 
work for the information and instruction of the officers 
attached to this Department, and not with any idea of their’ 
appearing in any journal. How they reached you I have no 
information. I beg that you will correct the statement that 
they are mine. They were taken from Jennings’s *‘ Paint and 
Colour Mixing ’’ (Spon).—Yours faithfully. 

Henry TANNER. 
_[The notes were reprinted without addition or omission 
(except the date) from an official report presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty, and 
printed for His Majesty’s Stationery Office in December 1907. | 


The Neglect of Waterproofing. 


Srr,—Among other interesting articles in the current issue 
of your magazine I have been reading the one dealing with the 
neglect of waterproofing. 

TI am inclined to think that the dangers supposed to threaten 
modern work are unduly exaggerated ; moreover, there are 
some obvious contradictions in the article. But with the 
main contention all architects will be in accord—that is, as to 
the advantage of obtaining the maximum of damp resistance. 

It is, I think, a rank injustice to suggest that architects 
are so credulous as regards the properties of concrete ; nor 
should they find it necessary to retain the services of a water- 
proofing engineer—whoever that individual may be. 

The suggestion that the foundations should be enveloped 
may he ideally sound; but the increased expenditure is 
perhaps not warranted, seeing that the expedient is an un- 
necessary one. ven if concrete foundations become water 
penetrated, they will not be disintegrated ; and as long as sub- 
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soil damp is kept below the level of the damp-proof course, 
sufficient ‘security is ensured. eg 
To case the steel skeleton in felt or in damp-resisting sheet 
ing should be effective, but the cost would, I fear, be prohibi- 
tive. ei) : : 
As regards the inner faces of walls, I have used, with 
good effect, silicate zopissa composition ; and Messrs. Szere- 
Imey’s liquid (which I have used for external faces) has 4 
wide reputation.—Faithfully yours, "oe aaa 
ARCHITECT. . . 
S1r,—I have been much interested in your article on ‘‘ The. 
Neglect of Waterproofing ’’ in your last issue. I am absolutely 
sick of the articles upon articles which appear in the majority 
of the professional journals on fireproofing, which may affect at 
some time or other a small minority of buildings erected, but 
no care is taken (frequently) of the question of damp. - How 
many cases there are of the evil effects from this cause. If 
my brother architects would consider this matter, then, with 
the vast improvement in sanitation, heating and ventilation, 
the medical profession would soon be joining the ranks of the 
unemployed, but for the usual children’s diseases.—Yours, 
&e., eel SQUARE. 


GENERAL. | 


The Italian Minister of Public Instruction has appointed a 
special commission to direct and supervise the excavations at 
Herculaneum. The work done, finds and discoveries, and 
anything interesting will be described from time to time in 
official publications for the benefit of home and foreign 
students and scholars. pe ee 


Mr. James Watherston, of West Coates, Edinburgh, and of 
Dinlater Farm, Callander, builder, who died on September 30, 
left, in addition to real estate of an estimated capital value of 
35,000/., personal estate in the United Kingdom valued at 
113,5162. 

An Exhibition of some etchings by Messrs. Henry F. W. Ganz, 
Martin Hardie, H. M. Livens and M. Bauer; lithographs by 
H. Becker, Steinlen, &c.; pieces of sculptures by Messrs.: 
T. Stirling Lee, W. Fagan, F. Winter and H.Hampton; and 
objects designed by C. F, A. Voysey, will be open during 
January at the Rowley Gallery, 140 Church Street, Ken- 
sington, W. : +: OB Neon tes 

Mr. Stanley Cursiter, a student of the Edinburgh School 
of Art, has been awarded first prize of 15 guineas by the 
central committee of the Saturday Lifeboat Fund, London,. 
for the best design for a pictorial poster to be used for adver- 
tising Lifeboat Saturdays throughout the country. The 
competition was open to students of schools of art in the 
United Kingdom. _* . 


Mr. William Strang was on Saturday elected vice- 
president of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters 


and Gravers, in succession to Mr. John Lavery, retired. = 


The Incorporated Association Of Municipal and County. 
Engineers propose to send a deputation to the President of 
the Local Government Board in reference to the limited period 
for which loans for works in reinforced concrete are at present 
sanctioned. 


Mr. Francois Flameng, member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, is expected next week -in England, where he will. 
finish the portrait of Queen Alexandra commanded by the 
King. : ee ay Sis 

The Autumn Exhibition at the Liverpool Art Gallery 
closed on Saturday. During ‘the fifteen weeks of the exhi-. 


_ bition there have been admissions at 1s. numbering 21,317, 


and producing 1,065/. 17s.; at 6d. numbering 13,271, pro- 
ducing 3317. 15s. 6d.; and at 3d. numbering 8,105, and pro- 
ducing 1017. 6s. 3d. Season tickets sold numbered 2,439, and 
produced 874/. 6s., and 15,261 catalogues were disposed of, 
producing 432/. 9s. 9d. Miscellaneous receipts added 261. 6s., 
making the total receipts 2,332. Os. 6d. -This figure excludes 
the proceeds of the sale of pictures, of which 169 were sold, 
the sum produced from this source being 4,158/. 10s. 6d. 


The Old Chained Bible Table, formerly in the church of 
St. Mary Bourne, near Andover, has been restored to the 
church by the authorities of the Reading Museum. When 
fifty years ago the church was repewed, the table was about- 
to be cut up for firewood; the then vicar redeemed it for a. 
few shillings. The table is 4 feet 9 inches in height, standing 
on a pedestal with a cruciate foot; the reading-desk is. 
square and made to revolve. Two chains are attached to it. 
The table has been placed near the tower arch of. the church, 


ie it now bears two Bibles, dated respectively 1701 and. 
a 
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THE WEEK. 


Tus Kine has been pleased, on the recommendation of 
the Secretary for Scotland, to approve the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to make an inventory of ancient and 
historical monuments and constructions connected with, or 
illustrative of, contemporary culture, civilisation, and con- 
ditions of life of the people in Scotland from the earliest 
times to the year 1707, and to specify those which seem 
worthy of preservation. The Commission is to consist 
of Sir Herpert Maxwetu, Bart. (chairman), Lord 
GuTHRIE, Professor G. BALDWIN Brown, Mr. Tuomas H. 
Boycr, M.D., Mr. Francis C. Bucuanan, Mr. W. T. 
OupRIEVE, Mr. Tuomas Ross. Mr. A. G. Curtz, secre- 
tary to the Society of Antiquaries, will act as secretary. 
The Royal Commission will have at their disposal, accord- 
ing to the Scotsman, the drawings which have been 
executed during the last twelve years in connection with 
the National Art Survey of Scotland, and which are at 
present in the possession of the Board of Trustees for the 
National Galleries of Scotland, This survey of Scottish 
ancient buildings was instituted under the auspices of the 
School of Applied Art, chiefly at the instance of Sir 
Rowanp AnpERsoN, and has since been systematically 
carried on, latterly by the architectural section of the 
School of Art. The drawings are in plan, section, eleva- 
tion, and perspective, and include drawings of many of 
the old abbeys, cathedrals, palaces, and other historical 
buildings in Scotland. They were made direct from the 
buildings by the advanced students, to whom scholarships 
were awarded, and who were sent to carefully selected 
buildings to make the drawings, the idea being to secure 
in this way a national record of as many as possible of 
the ancient buildings in the countyy. The drawings and 
measurements are as complete as if they were plans for 
new buildings, and in many cases the size of the principal 
stones is given. Among the ancient buildings of which 
drawings have been made are Iona Cathedral and 
Nunnery, Alloa Tower, Amisfield Castle, Dumfries; 
Aberdour Castle, Arbroath Abbey, Bothwell Castle, 
Beauly Priory, Brechin Cathedral, Caerlaverock Castle, 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, Coldingham Priory, Dumtfries- 
shire; Dysart Castle, Elgin Cathedral, Holyrood, and 
_ almost all the other ancient buildings in the Edinburgh 
district; Inchcolm Abbey, Kelso “Abbey, Linlithgow 
Palace, Melrose Abbey, St. Andrews Cathedral, Seton 
Church, Haddington ; Sweetheart Abbey, Dumfries ; and 
Stirlmg Castle, and other historical buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling. é 


Tue development of Glasgow during the last 40 years 
was traced on Monday night by Mr. A. B. Macponatp, the 
city engineer, in a paper read before the architectural sec- 
tion of the Philosophical Society. Forty years ago the 
population of Glasgow was 437,850; last June it was 
806,800. Forty years ago the rental derived from all lands 
and heritages within the city was 1,743,1171., and the 
rateable value of a penny per 11. of rental was 7,262]. Now 
the valuation was 5,895,0001., and last year the penny 
brought in 22,0001. Forty years ago Glasgow had only 
two public parks—Glasgow. Green and Kelvin Grove— 
measuring about 200 acres between them. To-day there 


were 14 parks in the city,- with a combined area of 


1,024 acres, while there were in addition 35 open spaces 
and recreation grounds, 15 of which had gymnastic appli- 
ances. Forty years ago the supply of gas was in the hands 
of two independent companies, who charged 4s. 7d. per 
1,000 cubic feet; now the municipal gas undertaking 
illuminated the inhabitants at the rate of 2s. 
1,000 feet.- Forty years ago the finest water supply in the 
world provided the citizens at a cost of over 4,000,001. 


with water for their domestic requirements at a rate of 1s.- 


_ on the rental, while to-day that charge was reduced to 5d. 
Forty years ago there was no municipal department of 


public-health, and the annual death-rate was 32.5 per- 


4d. per’ 


AI 


1,000, while now the rate was 17.5. Sir Joun Fow er, 
the engineer, when giving evidence on the Glasgow Union 
Railway Bill, considered that the site at St. Enoch’s was 
sufficient for the combined traffic of three separate com- 
panies. It has proved to be insufficient for one, and it has 
required to be three times enlarged in order to accommodate 
the traffic. The station in Gordon Street had likewise been 
thrice enlarged. There are now 53 stations within the 
boundary, while formerly there were only four. Thirty 
new streets have been formed and 36 widened. It is 
estimated that at least a million people traverse the city by, 
tramway or rail every day; and yet in some parts of the 
city the pavements are almost too crowded to allow of 
traffic. oye 


PATENTS are so numerous in the United States it 
might easily be supposed that facilities were given to 
allow them to be universally adopted. It appears, how- 
ever, that in New York a patented pavement is illegal. 
The prohibition of use is expressed as follows :—‘‘ Except 
for repairs no patented pavement shall be laid, and no 
patented articles shall be advertised for, contracted for, 
or purthased, except under such circumstances that there 
can be a fair and reasonable opportunity for competition, 
the conditions to secure which shall be prescribed by the 
Board of Estimate and. Apportionment.’’ A few years 
ago tenders were invited for laying sheet asphalt and 
block asphalt in order to ascertain their cost as compared 
with bitulithic pavement which it was desired to test. 
The competition was fair and reasonable, but a decision 
in one of the courts prevented the carrying-out of the 
experiment. Thereupon the contractors for bitulithic 
brought an action to recover 1,0001., the estimated 
amount of the profits of which they were deprived. The 
litigation was lengthy, but at the end of last December 
was decided in favour of plaintiffs, and the people of New 
York will have to pay the sum claimed.- According to 
the Court, ‘‘ it may well be in this age of invention and 
progress that the wit of man may devise, if it has not 
already, a smooth and noiseless pavement that is cheaper 
and more enduring than any now in use. If this proves 
to be the fact, there is no reason why the inventor and 
the city should not profit by this situation.’’ - 


Ir is not unusual for the festive season which marks 
the end of one year and the beginning of another’ to be the 
oécasion for catastrophes. They have occurred so often 


it might be expected that managers of entertainments 


would take steps to provide against them. The public hall 
in Barnsley is the property of the Town Council,~ and 
people supposed it was planned in a way which made 
it safe, and that guardians would be provided to prevent 
little children (it might be said “‘ infants ’’) from incurring 
danger in their excitement. But there was a winding stair-_ 
case with narrow treads and high risers which should be 
considered as a pitfall for the crowds of children who, for 
the first time in their lives, were assembled at an enter- 
tamment. The Government will no doubt have the case 
fully investigated, and the hall should be closed for a long 
period, if not demolished, as a lesson to the: rulers of a 
town which admittedly has become notorious for its 
fatalities. The second fatality, at Boyertown, Pennsyl- 
vania, could also have been prevented by careful control. 
A Sunday-school entertamment was given in the Opera 
House, which included a cinematograph exhibition. There 
was an explosion of gas, and the spectacle of the momen- 
tary flame unnerved people who were not familiar with ex- 
hibitions, and the consequences were too terrible to be 
detailed by us. In this case also men who could exercise 
control over themselves should have been obtained in order 
to give a good example in such an emergency. Authori-- 
ties of all kinds appear to consider that young and old 
should take care of themselves, and a little expense is set 


against a loss of life. Generally the attempt is made to 


ascribe the primary cause of such catastrophes to the 
arrangemient of -the building.. But in the two cases, 
although neither building was perfect, other dangers were 


more powerful... 
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DEPLETED LONDON. 

T does not require any extraordinary power of vision to 
| perceive in the streets of outer London the large 
number of unoccupied houses. The spectacle often sug- 

ests that some visitation lately spread disaster. in the 
Sistrict. To anyone who cares to remember what vacant 
houses, even of an humble class, signify, and the loss of 
income to those who depend on the rent of houses as their 
chief support, the effect is depressing. Agents will say 
that many other houses, in addition to those having ad- 
vertisements in the windows or notice-boards in the garden, 
are unoccupied. But it is considered prudent to screen 
actualitiés as much as possible. ee 

Besides the loss to individuals, municipal administra- 
tion has also to suffer. It is necessary to keep up a costly 
standard of sanitation and anrenity, and the revenue 1s 
diminished by every house which is without a tenant. 

Complaints are rarely heard from the authorities, for there 
“is a fear that the emigration of inhabitants might be 
ascribed to maladministration in some form. But in 
almost every district of the large metropolitan area and 
the suburbs the probability is not ignored of a financial 
deficit’ a8 well as the inconvenience which would follow 
from increased rates in order to balance it. 

An attempt has been made by the authorities of Stepney 
to ascertain the causes of so many departures of residents 
from the borough. Among them they consider the follow- 
ing as operating :—(1) The facilities for travelling to dis- 
tricts beyond the boundary of the borough; (2) the possi- 
bility of obtaining miore modern houses elsewhere ; (3) the 
noise of traffic of a heavier kind than existed formerly, 
by which houses in main roads are unfitted for residences ; 
(4) the change in the character of the borough; (5) the 
erection of blocks of offices and flats in parts of the borough ; 
and, lastly, the state of trade and the influx of foreigners. 

The causes which are recognised in Stepney prevail in 
other parts of the Metropolis. Some of them may be con- 
sidered satisfactory to all but owners.of local property and 
municipal authorities. The class of houses which is sup- 
posed to represent jerry-building and which is now erected 
differs: widely from the class which existed thirty or forty 
years ago. The dyspeptic CartyLE had some grounds for 
his assertion in 1867 that the ordinary London house was 
but ‘‘ a congeries of plastered bandboxes ; shambling askew 
in-all joimts and corners of it; creaking, quaking under 
every step; filling you with disgust and despair.’’ Not 
only London, he considered, but all England required re- 
building every seventy years. Three-fourths,, or it may be 
nine-tenths, of the outlay could be saved by honest build- 
ing once for all, and the money applied, if desired, to 
paying the National Debt, bridging the ocean, and making 
all England: clean. Municipal by-laws have, since he 
wrote, compelled more care and honesty to be exercised 
in building cheap dwellings. People who cannot afford to 
pay high rents are therefore justified in quitting houses 
which are unhealthy and uncomfortable, as well as dis- 


pleasing to the sight, and to seek more comfortable abodes - 


at a distance. 

It must be acknowledged that the London County 
Council, whether through short-sightedness or philan- 
thropy we need not inquire, have done much towards aid- 
ing the removal of inhabitants from London. The dis- 
tances which can be traversed by the Council’s tramways 
at an almost nominal fare are amazing. A traveller who 
knows. how to supplement the tramway by a railway 
journey occupying a short time can live for a-part of every 
day in a district which his father would have considered 
as provincial England. 

_ The failure of English agriculture in competition with 
foreign supplhes has left an immense extent of land in the 
vicinity of railways as waste. Owners are willing to offer 
it as sites for building on terms which are tempting to 
speculators. Villages are therefore arising in places which 
can be reached in about half an hour from town. and 
present many advantages to those who hitherto were com- 
pelled to be contented with dingy houses in narrow streets. 

_ The noise which arises from motors and other engines 
will be considered by some complainants as a remediable 
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evil. But how the change can be accomplished, except by, 
a return to older vehicles, has yet to be discovered. The 
motors are undoubtedly symbols of increased business, 
for even on a penny journey the object sought is the gain- 


ing of time, which is an element of money-making. Large 


blocks ‘of offices and warehouses are also necessities in 
trading. As regards flats, they may be considered as im- 


‘proved and economical dwellings which have superseded 


the older houses, or as-residences for people engaged in 
business who cannot afford to utilise the quickest means 
of communication and live at a distance from their offices, 
warehouses, or manufactories. 

The present time is one of transition, and that means 
an experimental period. In spite of themselves, even 
lovers of ancient ways and ancient peace are compelled 
to take part in an evolutionary process. To what goal the 
movement is driving us may not be clear. But we must 
all hope that the Metropolis, as well as England in general, 
will become gainers by what is now being done. There 
never was a time, however, when wisdom was more needed 
by metropolitan authorities. The London of to-day repre- 
sents the peculiar views of many generations of men who, 
with excellent qualities, were selfish. They preferred to 
huddle together in the closest streets because broad roads 
were expensive to clean and to repair. ‘’ There is nothing so 
terrifying as the streets of London,’’ wrote MonTESQUIEU 
in 1729, when England was free from its ancient monarchi- 
cal system and had entered on a new course of life. The 
streets, he declared, were filthy, and so badly kept it was 
almost impossible to go through them in a carriage, while 
a man ought to make his will before attempting to travel 
ina hackney coach. Paris was, according to him, a beauti- 
ful city, having ugly things in it; London, on the con- 
trary, was an ugly city in which beautiful things were to 
be discovered. There was jealousy of foreigners, and how- 
ever long they remained they were friendless. As the 
Frenchman suggests, all the defects arose from the English- 
man’s indifference to everything but his own interests, and 
he relates as an instance the lawsuit of a lady who, after 
selling a small piece of land at Kensington to the QuEEN, 
insisted on her right to cut down the trees growing on it. 
In our time an effort is being made to have a more generous 
interpretation of the duties of citizens. There are now pro- 
posals under consideration for transforming London and. 
making it a city which hereafter will be equal to meet all 
the requirements of the more cultivated and fastidious in- 
habitants. So much cannot be accomplished. without a 
vast outlay, and it will be difficult to obtain the money, 
if people should look on London as no more than a resort 
for the purposes of business during a few hours of the day. 
The deserted houses, for all we know, may be like the hand-. 
writing on the wall—an indication that the old order has 
changed and must make way for one of a different kind. 

On the other hand, it is not impossible that the change 
is only a temporary phenomenon, which will be super- 
seded, it may be, by a return to something which resembles 


a former condition of living. Daily travelling to and from 


a rural retreat is.not unlikely to become monotonous. It 
would be found that after a year’s experience of rustica- 
tion many people prefer to again take up residence in 
London. Tobe a citizen of London, or let us say a Cockney, 
and to be deprived of the animation of the streets of London 
must always mean more or less of a sacrifice. A man 
need not be so sensitive as Samurn JoHNson or CHARLES 
Lams to have the capability of enjoying ordinary incidents 
which become aggrandised by the stage on which they are 
enacted. Buta Londoner must have a touch of the misan- 
thrope in him who is able to enjoy his evenings in one of 
the extraneous villages which owe their origin to novel 
circumstances. It is possible to have ‘‘ a return of the 
native ’’ in the capital as in the country, 

It is, however, curious to find that the retreat of in- 
habitants should give rise to regret. That was not always: 
the spirit in which the supposed wise men of London acted. 
One of the principal agents in rearranging the Metropolis 
out of the ruins caused by the Fire in 1666 was Joun 
Evetyn. Mere loyalty, if no other reason, should have 
dictated anxiety to see his creation increase, as if it were 
an organised being. But thirty years afterwards we find 
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him in an official report describing as a ‘‘ waster of the 
publiq treasure, the progresse and increase of buildings 
about this already monstrous Citty, wherein one -yeare 
‘with another are erected about 800 houses, as I am credibly 
inform’d; which carries away such prodigious summs of 
our best ‘and weightiest mony by the Norway trade for 
deale-timber onely.” . EVELYN was followi ing royal prece- 
dents. An Act was passed i in ELIZABETH’S reign against 
the erection of new buildings-in London. Her successor 
feared that London would supersede England, and com- 
manded the Star Chamber to regulate ‘‘ the exorbitancy of 
the new buildings.*’ In oné case a gentleman was fined 
the large sum of 1,0001. ” Cuarues I. and Cuarues II. 
were no less opposed to increasing the accommodation of 
the Metropolis. The fear of the monarchs was that, having 
no standing army, if the inhabitants revolted there was not 
sufficient power to.suppress them. But the citizens were 
to -be excused-if they. became monopolists and ‘prevented 
ethers from sharing in their privileges. : It was not then 
necessary to meet expenditure on a multitude of purposes, 
waite in rnodern'‘times the municipal burdens are so heavy 
it is considered desirable to have as many as possible to act 
as ‘supports. ‘pater 


=) ......RAPHAEL” “MENGS. 


T would be a hopeless task for.any sents at the pr esent 
“time to attempt the-restoration of RapHanL MEngs, 
the eghteenth-century painter, to the position he occupied 
in Rome when his*Parnassus in the Villa Albani was sup- 
posed to be superior to the Parnassus of Rapwarn, and 
when Cuarvgs III. of Spain selected him out of all the 
artists of Europe as the Court Painter. We have no such 
ambitious or benevolent intention. But we believe there 
was much that was curious and interesting in his life which 
is worth recalling. Fusrri, who considered him to be one 
of the three principal painters of Germany in the eighteenth 
century, said that: the great Roman school of which 
RAPHAEL was the founder expired under the frigid method 
of Menas, and on that account alone his name cannot be 
forgotten. _Mrnes himself and his contemporaries con- 
sidered he was. making a great effort to resuscitate the 
school by placing it on a firmer basis than the life of a 
young man who died in his thirty-seventh year. 

It is not necessary to enter at length into biographical 
details. The son of a Danish enamel painter who held an 
appointment in- connection with the Court of Dresden, 
Menas was born in 1738 in Bohemia, and was named after 
ANTON CoRREGGIO and RapHarEL Sanzio. He was sent to 
Rome when a boy to study the great masters, and dis- 
played so much skill that ih his sixteenth year a pension of 
600 ‘thalers was bestowed on him. ‘He made various 
journeys between Dresden and Rome, and settled in the 
Eternal City in ‘his. twenty- fourth year. He was soon 
elected president of the Academy of Rome, and recognised 
as one of the principal lawgivers on art in a aly W here sucn 
lawgivers abounded. 

~ Tt was not only his decisions. which were sought. His 
paintings were accepted ‘as’ masterpieces by: his country - 
men,-as well as in Spain, Italy and Francé.’. The Pope 
made him one of thé directors of the Academy of Painting 
which was established in the. capital. His early ceiling 


painting in the chiirch of St. Eusebius was believed to be | 


equal to many of the works of an earlier time. The King 
of SPAIN was therefore thought to have made an excellent 
bargain. in obtaining the services of so great a man. for 
8,000 crowns a year, besides a house in Madrid and a 
carriage. with servants wearing the Court livery. ~ Few 
people nowadays care for any of his works, and his chalk 
drawing of a Holy Family in our National Gallery is not 
sought after by visitors nor copied by studerits. 

It is well known that about the middle of the eighteenth 
century the study of ancient art was taken up under new 
conditions. The power of the noble examples of sculpture 
in Rome was recognised not only by the great artists of the 
Renaissance, but to some extent by those living in an 
earlier period. Even in their enthusiasm they did not 
care about enquiring into-the qualities which made the 


works captivating. N ow one > of the characteristics of the 
eighteenth century was its' tendency to be analytical. Lt 
was inevitable that the process should be applied to. wo! ks 
of art as well as to’ direct products’ of nature.’ The opinion 
has prey ailed that in Rome WINCKELMANN was the pioneer 
who endeavoured to’ discover the heart of the mystery, 
As Emerson says, “‘ at the birth of WinckrLmann, side by 
side with the arid, departmental, post-mortem science, rose 
an enthusiasm in the study of beauty.’’ The French would 
give the credit to Poussin and Count CayLus. But there 
is little doubt that the most likely man to begin the process 
was Anton RapHarn Menas. WINCKELMANN up to 1755 
was considered to be an ordinary scholar who showed a 
tendency towards the study of painting and sup burs. 2 as 
well as books. “When he arrived at Rome he was unable 
speak Italian. But, having ebtained an introduction Z 
Menas, who became invaluable to him in many ways, his 
silence ceased to be an obstacle. ‘‘ Without Menas,’’ 
wrote WINCKELMANN, “‘ I should be in a desert ; most of my 
time 1s spent with him, and he is useful to me in every; 
thing.” 

Fuse i declared that WINCKELMANN was the recorder of 
the fragments which fell from the conversation or tablets of 
Menas, and that only as far as the taste or instructions of 
MENGS. directed him ‘he was right.” Fuss1i also insists that 
WINCKELMANN’S theories shackled the German artists, or 
led them astray by a hopeless chase after what was called 
beauty. The works of Menas, on the contrary, he said, 
abounded in useful information, déep observation and con- 
summate criticism.’ Fusrr1 was the first to introduce 
WINCKELMANN to Englishmen by translating the earliest 
essays on Classic art by his countryman. But he had to be 
truthful, and recognised the obligations of WINCKELMANN 
to MEnas. 

It is remarkable that although WINCKELMANN was more 
indebted to his friend than he had the courage to acknow 
ledge, except in letters, he was eager in denouncing any 
other writer who drew inspiration from Menes. In 1761 
a small book was published by Dopstey’s in Pall Mall, 
entitled ‘* An Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting; and 
into the Merits of the most Celebrated Painters, Ancient 
and Modern,”’ by Danrzu Wess. It was dedicated to 
Pops’s friend, the Rev. Mr. SPENCE, whose ‘‘ Polymetis ”’ 
gave rise to LEssiNa’ s famous ‘* Laocoon.’’ WINCKELMANN 
lost no time in declaring that the Inquiry was derived from 
a manuscript which Menas lent to Wess. That state- 
ment is repeated whenever there is a reference to the writ- 
ings of the artist. It is possible that the Englishman, like 
others who made the Grand Tour at the time, may have 
held conversations with Mrnas, who may have lent one.ot 
his manuscripts to the young traveller. But it is incorrec t 
to say that Wess is a plagiarist. Indeed, it might be said 
that a reader acquainted with the writings of the two men 
could not be guilty of such an allegation, Murnas declares 
that his.‘‘ Thoughts on Beauty and Taste in Painting ”’ 
were written for his own use, and through a desire to dis: 
cover new principles. Accordingly he confines himself to 
his own observations and deductions. In order that he 
might not lose himself i in too large,a field his attention was 
confined mainly to the works of the three great artists for 
whom.he acknowledged a predilection, n amely, RAPHAEL, 
Correcaio and Trrman.  .Wepp as an amateur did not 
much care if he lost his way. - In his time a fine gentleman 
was more likely to be esteemed for his learning than for any 
discoveries relating to painters’ methods. Hence in many 
cases, although his statements may recall Mmnas’s, from 
his notes it could be supposed they were derived from 
SrNECA, QuINTILIAN or other Classics. . WEBB’s book was 
meant to be a popular one, and it could not interfere in any 
way with the writings of either WINCKELMANN or. MENas, 
It would be ridiculous to suppose that the humble Inquiry 
superseded the ‘‘ History of Ancient Art ’’ or ‘* Thoughts 
upon Painting.”’ 

An incident oogurred which by itself is almost enough 
to suggest the dependence of WiNcKELMANN on the know- 
ledge which Munas possessed as a working artist. There 
is little-doubt about the existence of a morbid element in 
the manner adopted by WiNcKELMANN of judging works of 
art... He was not a manly man, and preferred figures of BY 
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hybrid character. Casanova, the sculptor, made draw- 
ings which he pretended were copies of antique statues, 
but which were his own invention. | WINCKELMANN 
accepted them as genuine, and had them engraved. But 
they were suppressed by the publisher. His friend Menas 
was afterwards guilty of a more serious practical joke, 
which, however, deceived others as well as WINCKELMANN. 

At Pompeii and Herculaneum some examples of ancient 
paintings had been revealed. Murnas produced a picture of 
Jupiter and Ganymede, and it was treated in such a way 
on plaster as if it had been taken from a wall and injured in 
removal, the patching being manifest. There were con- 
noisseurs who were confident about its authenticity, owing 
especially to the simplicity with which the figure of Gany- 
MEDE was painted. It was, furthermore, unlike any 
genuine work of Mrnas, and it seemed extraordinary that 
an artist could surpass himself when forging. WuNcKEL- 
MANN accepted the painting as the work of an ancient artist, 
and his error was not without effect upon the practice of 
connoisseurship. Mernas had studied the wall-paintings of 
Pompeii as a painter, and his conclusion that the process 
employed was that of ‘‘ buon fresco ’’ has been upheld by 
later investigations: He was therefore able to impart an 
antique character to his experiment, which might have 
deceived a Greco-Roman artist. If any ‘illwill arose 


between the two friends it could not have endured for a ~ 


Jong time. WINCKELMANN was murdered in 1768, while 
Mewes lived until 1779. 
_ As we have said above, it was the belief of Fusrui that 
Mrnes brought about the ruin of the Roman school. 
Strictly speaking, such a school never existed, because the 
representatives of it came from other parts of Italy. 
Mencs considered that in a body made up of what must be 
called foreign elements, eclecticism was essential. The 
Carracct before him had attempted a combination of the 
forms of Micue, ANGELO with the colouring of Trrran. 
They failed in Bologna, just as Reynoups failed in after- 
‘wards repeating the experiment in London. Although 
Mencs set up three artists instead of two, he was not more 
successful. He analysed the qualities of the three under 
the heads of design, light and shade, colouring, composi- 
tion and idealism, and the essays contain many shrewd 
remarks which are evidence of a close study of the paint- 
ings. He also endeavoured to supplement the painters by 
introducing the artists of antiquity, in the hope that their 
work would become the crowning of the instruction afforded 
by his Italian favourites. It was impossible to prevent 
antique sculpture becoming predominant, and in that way 
an idealism was created which was as suggestive of bas- 
reliefs as paintings on canvas. It is not, therefore, amaz- 
ing that amateurs who-are fascinated by the Correggiosity 
of Correacio and the glorious flesh tints and appropriate 
costumes of Titian should be indifferent to improved 
efforts at representations of human life. 

It is no less remarkable that a painter who had worked 
out such a system by an unusual amount of logic should be 
impressed by paintings which seem to be a defiance of his 
own principles. His office of Court Painter gave him 
opportunities to study the Spanish School. He had the 
courage to declare that if Trrran were a better colourist, 
VELASQUEZ surpassed him in the treatment of light and 
shade and aerial perspective. The painting of The Water 
Carrier of Seville, which probably is the work in the Duke 
of WELLINGTON’s collection, showed, he said, the restraint 
which VELASQUEZ exercised over himself in order to avoid 
departing from Nature. Portraits and groups which of 
late years have been treated as if they were discoveries of 
the nineteenth century had all their good qualities pointed 
out 150 years ago by Menas. It cannot be supposed there 
was any insincerity in his admiration of VELASQUEZ, 
Murituo, Risera and other Spanish painters, although we 
Suppose it would impose a heavy task on him if he en- 
deavoured to imitate them. Menas had been endeavour- 
img to introduce a style that could be considered as poetic 
or epic, and in Spain he found himself before examples of 
excellent prose. But he must have felt that he gained a 
deserved victory when he found that His Catholic Majesty 

_ kept a marble statue of Mrcuer ANGELO and two paintings 
by Menges in his chamber, and that they accompanied him 


from palace to palace throughout his dominions. The 
Royal princes also made travelling companions of his 
works. But later times are not guided by the principles 
accepted by Spanish kings, and in spite of them it is to be 
feared the greatness ascribed to the painter will be a puzzle 
to many people, although his essays on Italian art will 
always merit consideration. etd 


POWER WORKS FOR ELECTRICITY." 


iB dealing with matters in which considerable expenditure 

is incurred, I always recommend my clients to obtain the 
best possible advice, and I do not consider the electrical 
engineer is the right man to advise on building structures, 
but it is for him to go to an architect, when it comes to the 
designing of buildings and offices, and supply him with the 
requirements of the engineering side of the scheme. The 
same may be said in regard to architects undertaking 
engineering work; it is for the architect and the engineer 
to work together. 

The subject of this paper covers such a very wide field, 
and necessitates dealing with so many points in practice, that 
there will only be time to briefly mention them. In doing 
so, I may state that I have selected my data from electricity, 
works.and power stations situated in the United Kingdom, 
America, Germany, France, Switzerland—in fact, most 
countries in Europe where I have been. 

In the early days the design of power stations was very 
crude and little understood, as the engines, boilers and 
machinery in general were small. Such considerations as 
vibration, noise, nuisance or stability scarcely required atten- 
tion, and the buildings usually consisted of an ordinary shed 
or a warehouse with a span roof; oftentimes an old building 
such as a mill, brewery, &c., was made to serve the purpose. 
But those days have gone by, and the generation of electricity 
is now undertaken on a very large scale, involving the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of money for the buildings 
alone. 

Selection of Site. 

In selecting a site, which is the first, and perhaps the 
most important point, it is necessary to consider local con- 
ditions, in which capital outlay plays an important part, 
but the main points to consider are :— 

(1) The supply of fuel. 

(2) The supply of water for condensing and boiler-feed 
purposes, 

(3) The facilities offered by railway, river, or canal. 

(4) The question of nuisance and annoyance to surround- 
ing neighbours. 

(5) Available space for extensions. 

(6) Subsoil and depth, together with the expense that will 
be necessary to obtain good solid foundations. 

Fuel Supply.—The site should be selected near a railway, 
where a siding can be constructed. The length of the siding 
should be sufficient to enable a number of coal trucks to 
remain standing, as by this means arrangements can often 
be made to unload the coal straight into the hoppers or 
elevating gear, and in smaller works in the position in front 
of the boilers where it is to be used, so that the coal is handled 
with a minimum amount of labour, thus reducing the cost. 

Water Supply.—Water in electricity works is used for :— 

“A.’’ Boiler-feed purposes, in which case it must be fairly 
pure, or otherwise treated. 

“B.”’ In large quantities; water is used for condensing 
purposes, the quality of which is not so important, especially 
where marine surface condensers are used. 

“C.”? Domestic supply. 

Carriage of Material.—There is not only fuel to be con- 
sidered, but the question of transporting very heavy and large 
parts of machinery, so that if they have to be brought by 
road, it should be a good one; if by rail, it should be easy to 
unload them, and if by water, there should be sufficient — 
wharfage for dealing with heavy goods. 

Nuisance to Adjoining Owners.—This plays a very im- 
portant part, as under the existing laws it is possible, 
although you may be working under Parliamentary powers, 
for adjacent owners to obtain an injunction and shut down 
the works: the alternative being that one may have to buy 
up property at greatly enhanced prices; and it is surprising 
how, in these owners’ opinions, trifles in the way of nuisance 


become mountains, therefore this point must receive careful 
consideration. é 


* A paper by Horace Boot, M.Inst.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., con- 


sulting engineer, read at a meeting of the Society of Architects 
on the 16th inst. eee tra 
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Sete Extensions. 

In selecting a site for the works, provision must always 
be made for extensions, in most cases to all the buildings, 
including offices. - pial é 

Electricity supply for all purposes is so rapidly developing 
that it is difficult to forecast what the future will be; but 
one thing is certain, that whatever size one puts down the 
works, it is only a short time before elaborate extensions are 
required, and, therefore, it would be fatal to the business to 
_select a site where extensions, except at unreasonable expendi- 
ture, are impossible. i 5 

Subsoil and Foundations.—This matter is. very. often 
neglected. I have in my mind a very important electricity 
works, where sufficient precautions in this direction were not 
taken, with the result that it cost the supply authority con- 
siderably more than 100,000. to put this right; whereas, if 
_more attention had been given to this, probably a different 
‘site would have been selected and the money saved, which is 
_now dead capital. 

Buildings. 

‘The requirements for the business, enumerated briefly, are 
as follows :— . 

(1) The main engine room, where the engines and genera- 
tors are fixed. ~ 
_ (2) The boiler house, where the boilers and automatic plant 

‘relating thereto are fixed. 
i (3) The pump house and auxiliary plant, where feed 
pumps and small machinery in general is housed. 

(4) Coal and fuel storage. 

(5) Workshops for undertaking repairs. 

(6) Stores and storekeeper’s office. 

(7) A battery room, if batteries are used. 

(8) The testing room. 

(9) Baths and wash houses for the engineers’ department, 
general offices, men in charge and engine drivers, also for the 


stokers and men whose calling makes them require separate 
lavatories. 


(10) Chimney shafts. 

(11) Foundations for engines, boilers, pumps, main flues 
and general work of a builder’s character. 

For the above, the details and space required, height, and 
depth of foundations, &c., should be given to the architect by 
the consulting engineer employed to carry out the work, and 
he should also inform the architect about how much the under- 
taking can afford to spend upon the buildings, as distinct from 
the other portions of the works. 

It is, therefore, interesting at this stage to tabulate a few 
power stations, showing the cost of the buildings, as com- 
pared with the total capital outlay :— 


Cost. of 
-Name of Town. Total Cost. pea eas ee B ees 
Buildings. ; Kilowatt; 
: £ £ £ 
Brighton 5 717,738 149,431 5,400 2°76 
Glasgow 1,368,134 | 211,172 | 10,993 | 19-20 
Bristol . 671,616 53,550 9,050 5:91 
Newcastle 1,192,442 169,675 20,000 8:48 
Hackney 280,982 42,394 3,372 L257 
Metropolitan 1,802,383 435,777 18,500 | 23°55 
Tonbridge 5 22,420 7,228 120 6:23 
Tunbridge Wells . 81,134 13,207 1,170 11-28 


J 


from which it 
considerably. 


Whilst in no way sacrificing efficiency, the cost of the 
buildings should be kept low, because capital outlay plays a 
very important part in the cost of production of electricity, 
and very often in the case of small works in their early days, 
the capital outlay on buildings is likely to hinder the healthy 
and rapid development of the undertaking, owing to the 
necessity of charging a higher price per unit than would have 
been the case had the capital outlay been kept moderate, or 
rather in proportion to the business undertaken. 

In many power stations it is usual to provide a house for 
the engineer-in-charge, and one for the works foreman, also 
arranging if possible, and space permits, to build workmen’s 
cottages for the principal men employed. 

_ Refuse Destructors.—It is the practice of several autho- 
rities, and I venture to think the practice will increase rather 
than diminish, to combine the destruction of refuse for the 

» generation of steam, and where such is the case, the refuse 


will be seen the cost of buildings varies 


destructor house should be so designed as to provide for an: 
inclined roadway for the carts to deliver into the place from 


which the charging of the furnaces can be done dirat. 
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The destructor building is better apart from the engine 
house, otherwise trouble will be experienced by hot bearings 
caused by the dust. pice, FF 

The refuse house should be well ventilated, and arrange- 
ments made for disinfection and cleansing. - ; 

Hitherto I have only dealt with class and type of buildings 
required for the generation of electricity by steam engines ; 
but, should the prime mover be altered to, say, gas engine 
plant (either of the suction, producer or power gas), then a 
boiler house is not required, but, in its place, it is usual to 
erect open outdoor buildings, so that noxious fumes given off 
by the gas making cannot concentrate, but are at once 
carried away. Sa ee 

With regard to the engine house, it is designed on much 
the same lines as that required for steam, with the exception 
that much more perfect ventilation must be provided for— 
either natural or forced. 

In the case of oil engine plant, the buildings become much 
simpler, especially in the case of works employing engines of 
the “ Diesel ’’ type for prime movers. Here, practically only 
an engine house and offices are required ; the oil storage can 
be ‘kept on the roof or somewhere adjacent outside the 
buildings. : 

-When dealing with steam as the prime mover, the space 
required may vary very much; for instance, in the early days 
it was customary to. use slow speed rope-driven dynamos ; 
these have been replaced with high speed engines taking up 
much less space, and again—certainly in big power stations— 
the steam turbine is rapidly taking the place of the recipro- 
cating engine. 

In the case of steam-driven sets, the boiler and engine 
houses are practically one building, but in the case of gas 
engines the gas houses are separate from the main engine 
house, the gas holders are placed outside, and all is arranged 
for thorough ventilation. 

In the power station (the capacity uf 8,450 kilowatts) 
erected ky the Yorkshire Power Company, steam turbines of 
the Curtis type have been selected for the generation of 
electrical energy, and the building has been erected on very 
simple lines in order to keep down the capital outlay per 
kilowatt for buildings. 

_ The space required by turbines is very much less than for 
reciprocating engines, although that is not altogether. the 
reason why turbines have been adopted. ay 

It has been found that for any sets of more than 
1,000 kilowatts, a considerable gain in economy in steam 
consumption is secured. 

The cost of buildings per kilowatt, vibration troubles, 
repairs, &c., are less, and on account of its cheapness in first 
cost, the steam turbine is destined to supplant the recipro- 
cating engine. 

The engine house designed for the borough of Shoreditch 
contains two 800-kilowatts sets,. and two 1,500-kilowatts 
steam turbines side by side, and it will be seen that in a space 
of 28 feet by 50 feet, 3,000 kilowatts of steam turbine plant 
is installed; whereas the 1,600 kilowatts of reciprocating 
engines occupy 48 feet by 46 feet. yc 

One of the latest London power stations is that at Neasden, 
which supplies the whole of the electricity for the Metro- 
politan Railway, and it will be seen that the total space taken 
is 324 feet 7 inches by 102 feet 6 inches for the engine room, 
with an addition of 114 feet for the chimney and economisers. 

_The plan of the power station of the Great Northern and 
City Railway, where reciprocating engines are installed 
instead of turbines, is a striking example of how troublesome 
it is to get the boilers to take up the same space as the steam 
engines. Undoubtedly the most economical arrangement is 
for a line of boilers on one side of the wall and steam engines 
on the other; this necessitates the shortest length of piping, 
but owing to the space taken by boilers as compared with 
generating plant, it is found impossible, and many subter- 
fuges have to be resorted to. Of course this is even more 
magnified with the steam turbine, which takes up less room 
still. 

The power station belonging to the Toledo, Fremont and 
Norwalk Railway, for the supply of electricity to the railway, 
is constructed entirely of brick and steel, and is consequently 
fireproof throughout. The floors are constructed of. brick 
arches, sprung between a structural steel framework. The 
walls are reinforced by pilasters which support the crane 
rails, and a Gustavino cemented tile roof surmounts the steel 
arched roof trusses. This is the American practice, and it 
differs but in construction and lay-out from the practice here. 
_ Style of Buwilding.—The plans and views illustrated show 
the style of buildings in everyday use, and it remains with 
you gentlemen to design a building which will have the advan- 
tages of the older ones, but which can be erected at a much 
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‘used are best left to local conditions, and whether the building 


“isa brick or steel one depends upon‘the amount available for © 


such building, Ete ae 
“Tf ‘the buildings ‘are situated in a town, there should be 
plain ornamentations; if. the walls are of brick, the use of, 
white glazed bricks up to a height of 10 feet finished off with 


ay 


* mental finish inside. : z SA i hae 
* - Phe walls, or rather pilasters, must be of sufficient strength 
‘ to-earry rails on either side for thé crane, which crane should 
“be désigned to lift not ‘less than’ 10 tons, and in the case of 
‘ big. powér-stations, 20 tons.°* <- + ~? L- a ae ee 
_ The question of what forms the best, flooring for an engine 
‘room has often’ been debated, and so far as appearance goes it 
‘is hard to beat tesselated paving ; but in thiscase, it is neces- 
~sary to section it up-in squares, ard I have found that if this 
ais done and a gap of, say, $ inch left, ‘this space can be run 
‘in with a very hard setting compound, having sufficient give 
‘in it to prevent the pavement cracking. ‘ 


‘Another form used is tiles; but the trouble is that heavy 


‘tools are often dropped, and invariably a tite is broken. ~ . 
* Wood block flooring has been“uséd, but with oil’ and grease 

about, it is very difficult_and expensive to keep clean. 
“'““"Where, however, appearance does not matter so much, I 


‘am in favour of using blue bricks placed sideways, which 


‘forms a most efficient flooring so far as wear goes, but it does 
‘not. look so neat as a tesselated one. 

“I ought perhaps to mention that in America they often 
“place the boilers one above the other on different floors; but 
this practice has not been copied over here.except in one case, 
and‘there até undoubtedly objections to it. 

. Phée height Of roof varies according to the plant to be 


‘installed. Should it ke decided to instal steam turbines, the. 


‘height can be kept low; on-the other hand, if reciprocating 
engines are installed, the height, of the roof will be much more. 


Anyhow, whatever plant is installed, a travelling crane 


‘is indispensable: “+ < ; 

‘I¢'is important in designing to take special care with 
“regard to: the Tevels; “as where heavy machinery has to be 
“managed; the engine room flor should undoubtedly be all on 
one level. 


‘Again, it is important where main flues have to be con-. 


‘structed and economisers installed, to see that they are not 
constructed below the ground water level, as experience has 
“proved it to be very difficult to keep the water out of the flues, 
‘although many schemes have been employed. 

With regard to the minor requirements, the usual office 
accommodation, such as general clerks’ office, waiting room, 
chief engineer’s office, superintendent’s offices, lavatories, 
stores, workshops, &¢.,I cannot do better than leave it in your 
hands. pe 

To go into these details would make this paper longer than 


is my intention, so I-thaye only briefly enumerated the. 


requirements. 


With regard to drains, I must sound a warning note, and | 


that is, that workmen have a nasty habit of throwing any- 
thing down drains. It has been found that large quantities 
of dirty oil, waste, and things of that nature find their way 


into the drains}; so that special precautions should be taken | 
‘and arrangements made for cleaning them out and for inspec- | 


tion and accessibility. 


It is also important that the main blow-down pipes from | 
the boilers should not enter the drains, but should discharge | 


into'a large open sump and then overflow into the drains. 


With regard to chimneys, numerous designs are in use, | 
‘hut one design which deserves special mention is that of the. 


Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co. It consists of 
hollow blocks, keyed with cement, and I have had the experi- 


ence of constructing two of these chimneys with satisfactory | 


results. 
Cable. Ways and Pipe Trenches.—The foundations re- 
quired for engineS, boilers, pumps, &c., are often elaborate so 


far as their requirements go, aiid it is usual to make these of 
concrete ; the eable ways and pipe trenches. required should all 


be carefully shown on the plan, and undertaken at the time 
of the general building. 


Lighting. —The lighting of the building will, of course, be | 
electricity, but it is advisable to have a second method, so that | 
an the event of failure, the buildings are not left in darkness — 


with valuable machinery running. 


H eating.—Steam radiators can be used where boilers are 


installed: 


Fire Apparatus.—Provision should be made for the usual 4 
fire apparatus, but, where possible, nothing of.an inflammable | 


nature should be used in the construction of the works. 
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“Tess cost. The buildings must be fireproof, and the materials | 


chocolate glazed bricks with a cornice, forms a neat and orna- | 


‘made by one of your members when readin 
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- Lightning Conductor.—The chimney shafts and buildings 
should be efficiently protected’ from lightning in the usual 


‘manner ;' but here I could easily read a paper ‘on “ What is. 
_ an efficient.manner of protecting’a building from lightning,’ 


as very few buildings it has been my lot to examine 


although they have lightning conductors—can be considered’ 


in any way efficiently protected; in fact, Iam sure that in 
many instances they would be safer without thé lightning, 
conductors. Go Dy OSB A NED OE LRRD ot 

_» At. Tunbridge Wells and Maidstone, where I acted for the 
Corporation, the ‘buildings are of-a ‘Substantial nature, and 
answer all the requirements of.an electricity Works®- During 


the» trmer I: have’ been ‘advising ‘Corporations improvements. 


have suggested themselves which I have mentioned in this 
paper:: Lo) ERS 6 Liat A ad 
In conclusion, I cannot do‘better than quote! the remarks: 


ture..in -Relation to Architécture;’’~ in Be 
“sculptor and architect must not be rivals, but allies; firm- 
knit in loyal service to stern utility, whom they exist but to 
ennoble and adorn.”” —."» ce i ee 

- In our ‘case, -I maintain that engineers and architects. 


should be in the same position. ae 


“HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF A MUSEUM. 


M* paper is really addressed to those concerned in the 
arrangement, .ordering and conduct of museums, and 
especially of a museum of decorative and industrial art— 
what in Germany they call a ‘“‘ Gewerbe Museum.”? But it was 
difficult to put that into the three or. four words of a head- 
ing ; and I have adopted a title which, if it is not so explicit. 
as it might be, allows me, by way of preface, to say a word or" 
two to some of my brother artists with whom I cordially 
disagree. Bg Aton ee 
Time was when they had no occasion for museums. We 
cannot do without them. They area necessity of our times :— 
(1) To preserve what else would be lost (we cannot keep stand- 
ing every crumbling old building in which there is a scrap of 
iron worth saving) ; and (2) to counteract the growing ten- 


‘dency of manufacture to take no account of styles of work 


and methods of workmanship which, as they say, ‘‘ don’t 
pay.”’ aioe : 

In speaking up for museums, I have taken it for granted 
that they are of the right. sort. 5 

What do I mean by the right sort ? Angee 

All sorts are right, or may be. And there is.room for all 
sorts. Iam concerned with the sort of museum which students 
of design and workmanship want—or ought to want—the sort 
which would be useful to them; and I. am going- to try and 
tell you what that is. There are other kinds perhaps quite as 
necessary, or more so; but that is not my affair—or not 
to-night. I speak for the kind I want, leaving it for others 
to say if they think I make any preposterous demand, or to 
suggest how the end which I suppose-we all have in view 
might more easily be attained, 2s ; 

, Iam far from thinking :to solve right off the difficult ques- 

tion of museum arrangement. I do not even pretend to discuss 
it, from mote than one side.’ All TI hope to do is te throw some 
light. upon that side—to show, in fact, what working artists 
think'a museum of decorative art should be. 


___.Kveryone has heard of La Théne, where, in a forgotten 


graveyard, were discovered remains of Celtic art, which mark 
‘an-epoch in the study of ancient civilisation. But not every- 
one has been to Hallstadt, near by, where great part of this 
famous treasure is preserved. It is housed in the picturesque 
old prison-house that was. And it is shown in such a way as 
to bring the discovery of the prehistoric cemetery vividly before 
us. It is really illuminative to come upon a skeleton figure 
lying in the position in which it was found, arm and leg bones 
encircled with bracelets which have left a ring of colour where 
the copper oxide dissolved from the bronze has stained them 
greén. - So, when we climb to the upper rooms of this quaint 
little building, and find them furnished much as they must 
have been’ when the gaoler and. his family first went to live 
there, it brings us nearer to the life of the past, and we feel 
that a building which had outlived its time could not possibly 
have been put to better use. ~~ 
In'this little local museum we have the simplest expression 
of an idea which has taken deep root in Germany and other 
countries—the idea, that is to say, not merely of what the ° 


{ I, Reva 4 


* From a paper read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Lociety of Arts by Lewis Foreman Day, F.S.A. Pe opop fee ts 


— 
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Germans call ‘‘ Cultur-Geschichte,’’ but of teaching, as it 
were, by object-lesson. ; 

This idea is developed in a very attractive way in the 
museum at Salzburg, a modern building so contrived as to 
represent a number of old dwelling rooms, each with furniture 
and everything so carefully collated as to present in effect a 
series of interiors more or less representative of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries or thereabouts. — 

There is no denying this to be a form of exposition -cal- 
culated to catch the attention of the least curious of sight- 

seers. It must excite at all events a momentary interest in 
the past, and should arouse a healthy curiosity to know more 
about it. And our enjoyment of the Salzburg museum is un- 
alloyed. We ask of it no better than the pretty peep it gives 
us into the long ago. This practice of fitting up museum 
galleries as though they were living rooms of various periods 
is most acceptable in museums of what: is practically the 
peasant art of a locality, artistically interesting always, but 
of no great technical value. ba 2 Ey IH AN 
Teaching by object-lesson has been tried on a magnificent 
scale in the new museum at Munich. There the idea was to 
arrange the principal collection of Bavarian art in such a. way 
that, beginning with prehistoric times, one had only to proceed 
from room to room through the successive periods of history, 
‘beginning with the earliest, and arriving by degrees at the 
latest stages of the national arts and crafts. ie 
There is something very attractive in the notion of this 
pilgrimage of improvement. 
carried out. It is delightful to see how evidently the building 
has been designed to hold its contents—how cunningly the 
salvage from the old buildings has been used. Carved and 
painted rafters, ceilings, doorways and other structural wood- 
_ work, has been incorporated in the new building without losing 
their value as objects in it. And it was a very happy thought 
to arrange a great hall of ecclesiastical art with side bays 
where, as in a series of little chapels, all manner of things 
belonging to the church could be shown, not. only in surround- 
ings proper to them, but in something very much like their 
natural position and relative importance. In fact, the con- 
secutive exhibition which occupies the ground floor of the 
great building is something not to be forgotten: It gives‘one a 
glimpse into the development of native art at the same time 
that it emphasises its national character.. That is, in fact, 
its justification. ae 
“Members of Parliament, who have been abroad for their 
holiday, come home and tell us how much. better they do this 
sort of thing in Germany. Do they? That is the question. 
Tf the one purpose of a ‘‘ Gewerbe Museum ”? were to illustrate 
history, and the one way of illustrating history were by means 
of object-lessons, then, indeed, it might be said with truth that 
Germany has shown us how to set about it; but, if, as I 
maintain, it is sheer misuse of art to reduce it to the service 


of history, then Germany may more truly be said ‘to have 


demonstrated for us how not to do it. 

Education by way of object-lesson is a form of teaching so 
elementary as to be out of place in a great museum ; it belongs 
‘by rights to the Kindergarten. And it is astonishing, when 
you think of it, that the pedagogic idea which is at the. root 
of it all should have resulted in a course of instruction more in 
the manner of the popular lecturer or the purveyor of amuse- 
ment than of the serious professor of art... When.it runs, as it 
does abroad, to dummy figures dressed up in the costume of 
the period distributed-about.the room or in cases, it verges 
very closely ipon the puppet show. The effigies may attract 
you at first ; but the more you see of them the less you can 
endure them, and the more sure you become that, outside of an 
ethnographical or historical collection, such things are a 
mistake, apr cre . ; 

The theory is that things should be shown.as nearly as 
possible in their original surroundings, those being, of course, 
the conditions under which it is easiest to enter into the 
sentiment of them. I have not a word to say against the 
theory. Only in practice it does not work. .The idea of 
showing things in their natural surroundings is to some extent 
realisable. . To environ them with their proper associations 
is not possible. The sentiment belonging to domestic, eccle- 
siastical or historic relics is not proper to the museum: In- 
deed, it is contrary to it; for a museum is, after all, only a 
sort of inquiry office. It is not the place to inspire the senti- 
ment we feel in a room that people live in, in a church where 
they worship, in a building still the centre of their public life 
—and it is of no use arranging it on the supposition that it is. 

The plan I am advocating is to take the arts and crafts 
separately, to illustrate each one of them as thoroughly and 
tio show its development as logically as it is possible todo. If 
the separate collections can be grouped so as further to afford a 
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And it has been admirably — 


AT 


survey of the whole realm of art—by all means. But one art 
at a time is all that most of us can swallow. “ Art,’’ with its 
big A, is rather too much of a mouthful. 

You must not suppose that I imagine it a simple or easy 
thing to plan the arrangement of amuseum. Over and above 
the rival claims of art and history, there is the question of 
country to consider ; for the development of craftsmanship in 
one part of the world does not obligingly coincide in point of 
time with its course in another ; nor do the national treasures 
divide themselves up just in the proportion which would suit 
the beautifully symmetric plan which we may have in our 
head. There are difficulties in the way of any plan. We are 
driven in the end to adopt, not the ideal one, but the one 
that is possible. 

I am assuming that practically it is not possible to satisfy 
equally the student of art and the student of history, and 
contending that, in the sort of museum we are talking about, 
art—and practical art too-—should be the dominant considera- 
tion. The point of view of the student is this (and I speak 
not only as a lifelong student myself, but as one who has had. 
charge of students in a museum), we want to see the best in 
art and handicraft, and to see it so placed that we can study 
it for what (apart from the domestic, historic or ethnographic 
significance of it) it may be worth as art and workmanship. 

To the student of design and workmanship, and yet more to 
the student of some one branch of either, it is not enough that 
he may find here and there in a great collection, historically 
arranged, beautiful examples of the art he is studying; he 
wants them brought together for minute comparison ; and he 
comes away from even a wonderful museum like that at 
Munich with the feeling that its artistic, and still more its 
technical, use has been in a measure sacrificed to the peda- 
gogic idea of * Cultur-Geschichte.’’ It is not only the course 
of art, but, even more, the development of a particular art, 
which a workman is concerned to know about. 

The South Kensington Museum, which was the parent of 
‘¢ Gewerbe Museums” all the world over, set out on the right 
road, and in the main has kept to it—though the severance of 
Western art from the Oriental, to which it owes so much, is 
not in the interest of craftsmanship. The Cluny followed 
suit, though it is difficult in a mediseval ‘‘ hotel’’ planned for 
a very different purpose, to arrange things in the strict order of 
craftsmanship. The delightful old buildings at Nuremberg 
with their modern additions—a veritable nest of technical 
collections, themselves divided into subdivisions (furniture, 
for example, having a section to itself among woodwork, and 
church work being divided from domestic) keeps in the main 
to the track of craftsmanship. And in justice to the 
‘«‘ Gewerbe Museum ”’ at Cologne, I must say that I can think 
of no museum which holds closer than it to the strict plan of 
arrangement according to technique, nor any in which it is 
quite so easy to pursue the thing you want. 

But I think we abase ourselves rather too abjectly before 
the German genius for scientific arrangement. No doubt the 
Germans have a talent in that way. But they have not had to 
face the difficulty of setting in order collections such as we 
possess in the British and the Victoria and Albert Museums. 
We suffer from riches with which they are not embarrassed. 
Dr. von Falke, for example, at Cologne, began with a clean 
slate, and had to do with collections which were not big enough 
to be unwieldy. 

What, with our abundance of material, we might perhaps 
do (this is an age of specialising), is to house under one roof a 
series of museums in each of which the course of some one 
particular art was shown ; or, if it is objected that ‘“‘all art 
is one,’’ then I will say a series of museums confined to the 
various crafts in which art has manifested: itself; for all 
practical purposes the connection between, for example, weav- 
ing and woodcarving, ends with the W, with which they both 
begin. 

a is not only artists and handicraftsmen who want tostudy 
old work closely—to see what has been done, how it was done, 
and how it is possible to do it. That also (whether they know 
it or not) is the pressing need of connoisseurs and collectors, at 
present handicapped by not knowing enough about the in- 
trinsic and workmanlike qualities of the things they care for 
and collect. A museum planned on truly educational, as dis- 
tinct from popular, lines is the one place where persons who 
have not access to a workshop have some opportunity of acquir- 
ing the technical knowledge, without which they cannot be 
either appreciative in their connoisseurship or judicious 11 
their collecting. 

(To be concluded.) 


—_—_—— 


——— 
Our next Article on “ Petrography for Architects ” will 
appear in the issue of January 24, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the few words which appeared in The Architect after 
the accident at Blackfriars Bridge we gave the following 
explanation of the cause of the disaster :—** It was not the 
mere weight of the caisson which injured the girders ; there 
must have been some slight motion. It has not been said 
whether the girders were tied or braced, and the least 
movement of one of them if they were-independent would 
be sufficient to derange the supports. Indeed, it would 
appear from the evidence that in similar works the girders 
should be of special sections to sustain weights under 
extraordinary conditions. ‘There might be a waste of 
material: in building: them, - but the consequences of 
accidents would be diminished if not altogether. avoided.” 
In the report by Mr. C. A. BrEREToN, who was appointed 
py the Board of Trade to investigate the subject, it is 
said~‘‘ that the primary ‘cause of the accident was the 
unequal lowering of the caisson, which caused the whole 
weight to be thrown upon two only of the four points of 
support, and this in a diagonal position, the result being 
that undue weight was brought upon one of the piles 
supporting the trestles, which caused it to sink, thus 
throwing the trestles and girders out of level, and this, 
coupled with the. fact that, the centre of gravity of the 
caisson was not evenly supported, and also that the lower 
edge of the caisson was touching the water of the river, 
which was flowing strongly up‘stream at the time, all 
tended to create a transverse strain on the girders which 
they were not calculated to bear, and consequently caused 
them to turn over and collapse.’’ Mr. Brereton re- 
commends that in‘ similar operations ‘‘ care should. be 
taken to support the weight as uniformly as possible, and 
to make all girders and other parts of the temporary 
structure of sufficient strength to take the greatest load 
that could possibly come upon them under any combina- 
tion of circumstances, and, further, that the girders and 
other. portions of the structure should be of a box form 


, and of-sufficient lateral stiffness to withstand sideway 


strains which they may be subjected to in addition to their 
normal load.’’. In such a case it would be cruel to claim 
credit for anticipating the conclusions arrived at by an 
elaborate process of inquiry. Yet there could hardly be 
two opinions on the subject. 
any strain which was likely to come upon them so long 
as the loading was normal, namely, was distributed 
equally along the top flange. But when the web of a 
girder ceases to be nearly vertical to the load it then loses 
much ofits character. If such conditions are to be pro- 
vided against there must be, as we remarked, a waste of 
‘material in building them; or, as Mr. Brereton said, 
they should be of box form and sufficient lateral stiffness. 
“Messrs. ARRoL may be trusted to provide a’suitable section 
in carrying out similar operations. 


We have already described the nature of the claim 
which the Trusteés of the late Mr. Macx1son made upon 
the Town Council of Dundee. It arose out of work which 
he considered did not form part of the usual duties of a 
‘burgh engineer, such as preparing Parliamentary plans 
‘and estimates, and carrying out undertakings on a large 
scale. _ He hesitated about sending in his accounts 
periodically for such services, and he gave as a reason 
that-he had not sufficient time at his disposal to prepare 
so elaborate a document. --At length he took courage and 
discovered that the fees due to him amounted to 49,6011. 
The Town Council, who had all along appeared to assume 
that such a claim was never likely to be made, offered 
4,0001. in settlement, mainly: in order to avoid the 
enormous, expense of a lawsuit.° The sum was declined. 
Afterwards the claim was reduced to 15,0001. - It will 
be seen from the report in another column that Lord 
GuTHRI£, who heard the case, decided in favour of the 
Town Council, who are entitled to costs. His Lordship, 
however, recommended that the Council should. consider 
whether they could not make a substantial allowance in 


the shape of a honorarium to the representatives of the 


late engineer, such as would be likely to have been given if 
Mr. Macxison had submitted his account when the extra 
services were rendered. As we have said before in con- 


The girders were equal to | 
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nection with the case, town councils are not- always 
satisfied when extra works are undertaken by their ow 
officials. The ordinary duties of a borough surveyor are 
generally sufficient to occupy his whole time. If he 
undertakes other works the normal duties must be 
sacrificed to some extent. 


notability in the profession, 


services whenever there is a chance of doing so. 


Tue controllers of the great church of the Sacré Coeur, 7 
which stands on the highest spot of Montmartre, and.thus 
appears to dominate all Paris, are not affected by the new 
Separation Law, and therefore are not afraid the building ~ 
will be utilised for secular purposes. Much remains to be ~ 
done before it can be considered as complete. M. Sicarp, ~ 
the sculptor, has finished the model of an immense figure ~ 
of. St. MicuarL which is to be placed on one of the ~ 

Inspiration has béen drawn for its construc- ~ 
tion from the statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, ~ 
which is seen by. travellers when approaching New York 
from the sea. In the first place, a steel skeleton will be — 
set up. - A full-size model of the figure will be made in ~ 
“Plates of — 
copper will then be hammered in order to correspond with — 
The plates will be bolted or 
riveted to the steel skeleton, and the statue will then be 
sufficiently strong to resist hurricanes. “It is to be hoped — 
the new statue will offer a stronger resistance to the ele- — 


Michel, of which — 


summits. 


wood and covered with numbered squares. 


the contour of each square. 


ments than a similar figure at Mont St. 
M. Fremier was the sculptor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


- 6. GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.—NEW . DINING-ROOM—NEW HALL. 


CARVING FOR CEILING AT MR. H. PHIPPS’S HOUSE IN NEW YORK. 
HE illustrations are taken from the carvings for ceil- — 


ing in the house of Mr. Henry Pureps in New York. 
They were designed by Mr. Georcr A. Crawxey, of that 
city. They were modelled and carved in limetree wood 
by Mr. Frep Rogers, member of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
with the assistance of his large staff of carvers, in Messrs. 
Gro. TROLLOPE & Son’s and Couus & Son’s, Litp., work- 
shops at Grosvenor Road, S.W. _- 
'- The band of ornament is carved. from 


the solid wood. 


6 inches thick, the. joints being concealed behind the — 
straps of riband. The four large cartouches are carved — 
from solid wood 12 inches thick, glued up with two joints. 


only. The composition of the circular band is a mixture of 


fruit and flowers and water-lilies, with birds at intervals, © 
a special feature being made of the American corn forming - 


a varied running pattern. The baskets of flowers in panels 


are carved from solid wood, with one joint only—not built 


up in any way. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD._VIEW FROM THE GARDEN. 
REST-HOUSE, FOUNTAIN, &¢. (COSSLETT BEQUEST). 


ROM the terms of Mr. Ricuarp Cossuerr’s will it was ; 


understood that a rest-house as like RacHusen’s Tomb 


If fees have to be paid it is 
generally supposed that prestige is gained by calling ina — 
Poor Mr. Mackison was — 
anxious to play many parts and to demonstrate that there — 
was no need to invoke the skill of outsiders. The shrewd ~ 
councillors realised that his weakness promoted economy, — 
and they allowed him to proceed without suggesting that — 
they were indebted to him. The holders of a similar — 
position in England: and Scotland should not forget his ~ 
fate and how easily elected representatives can ignore — 


MT NPR eM sates eR rT 
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in the Holy Land as practicable was to be built. -It was 
eventually decided that the structure should be used as a ~ 
drinking fountain as well. The design is for a domical — 
structure on a square base in the manner of RACHEL’S © 
Tomb and of countless tombs of the sheiks and saints of — 
the East. The building contains a room 10 feet square, — 
furnished with a bench. The exterior measurements are 
18 feet 10 inches by 13 feet 10 inches and 21 feet high — 
from ground line to apex. The light grey Doulting stone 
used for the exterior will be in keeping with the whitened — 


Eastern tombs. 


with red pressed bricks.. The room is closed with a Bost-— 


The interior of the walls are to be lined — 


‘WICK gate. Itis proposed to make the fountain of Doutron © 
-ware of a green tint and fitted with two metal drinking-cups. — 
The site suggested is on the high ground near Trevethen — 


Church. 


tae 
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CEILING IN NEW YORK. 
HE illustrations shown are parts of the ceiling in Mr. Purpps’s house, and are supplemental to those shown 
on separate plate. The state helmet at window end of room is modelled from that of. the Archduke 
Ferpinanp oF Tyrout in the Imperial Collection in Vienna. The helmet at the other end of room is of 


Lovis X1V. (Metropolitan Museum, New York). The shield on screen (Emperor CHARLES V.)'is- from the 
Imperial Collection in Vienna. 


Lovis XIV. HELMET IN METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 


NEw YORK, 


SHIELD OF EMPEROR CHARLES V. IN THE IMPERIAL 
COLLECTION IN VIENNA, 


STATE HELMET OF ARCHDUKE FERDINAND OF TYROL IN 
THE IMPERIAL COLLECTION IN VIENNA. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION... 


MEETING of the Association was héld on Li riday even- 
~ ing last at the premises in Tufton Street, Westminster, 
Mr. Walter Cave, president, inthechair. ©. 6 2 


ci The Hon. Secretary announced that the second spring visit. 


was fixed for January 25, at 2 o’clock, when a party would be 
shown over the building of the United Kingdom Provident 
Institution in the Strand. The party being limited | to fifty, 
early application for tickets of admission was advised. 

Mr. W. G. Mooney, of Penge, and Mr. 8. H. Rainsforth, 
of Lincoln, were elected members. 

Sir Cuas. NicuHorson, Bart., 
entitled 


The Kingston Earthquake and Building in Jamaica. 


Last May I was asked by the newly appointed Governor 
of Jamaica to go to that Colony with him in order to discuss 
certain matters concerning the reinstatement of the buildings 
destroyed by the recent earthquake. I propose to-night to 
describe a few of the buildings in the town of Kingston, where 
the earthquake was most severely felt, with special reference 
to their behaviour under earthquake shock, and then to indi- 
cate briefly the lines upon which reconstruction seems to me to 
be desirable in a climate such as that of Jamaica, and in a 
locality subject to frequent hurricanes and occasional earth- 
quakes. P 

The Colony has been fortunate at the present juncture in 
obtaining a new Governor who, in addition to his other 
qualifications for the office, possesses an extensive practical 
knowledge of building, and, in my humble judgment, an 
exceptionally sound architectural instinct. This personal 
reference may be forgiven as directly concerning our present 
subject, for it indicates that the conditions are favourable for 
a reconstruction upon sensible lines, always provided that the 
caprice of private building owners can be restrained within 
reasonable limits. 

Considering the interesting nature of the subject, there 
has been very little written about building construction in 
earthquake countries. The best-known authority on the 
matter is, I suppose, Professor Milne,’ whose unique know- 
ledge has been acquired in Japan. The effects of the Jamaica 
earthquake have been studied on the spot by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish, in whose company I had the privilege of travelling to 
Jamaica in May. 


read the following paper, 


Seok JAP TS 


and offices had been put up in 
At the time‘ of our arrival in the 
island several of the partly wrecked buildings had been re- 
instated, and others were in process of being entirely rebuilt. 
Fortunately, however, nothing permanent had been done in 
the burnt-out area, so that it will be possible to treat the 
reconstruction of this part of the town upon a more or less 
consistent plan. 

Kingston stands on gently rising ground, backed by a chain 
of high hills some six miles from the sea. At the end of the 
low promontory which encloses the almost land-locked harbour 
is the military station of Port Royal, the site of a town which 
was destroyed by an earthquake 200 years ago. The survivors 
of this disaster built the present town of Kingston upon the 
mainland. 

Kingston faces south, and is laid out in gridiron fashion : 
the principal thoroughfare, King Street, rising with a gentle 
slope from the harbour at its south end to a square called the 
parade ground, on the north ‘side of the town. The public 
buildings were scattered about in different parts of the town, 
and it was at one time proposed to rebuild the whole of the 
Government offices in a single block of buildings, the site for 
which was to have been taken in the parade ground. As this 
scheme meant some curtailment of a valuable open space, and 
as the limitations of the site would have necessitated a build- 


ing of several floors, and furthermore, as the site would have 


_been Some distance from the principal streets, the Goyern- 
~ment have taken'the present opportunity of acquiring land in 
_the burnt-out area at®thé-point where King Street intersects © 


the approaches to the»railway station at the west end of 
‘Kingston. - Here will be formedra square, round which ayill be 
grouped the post office and- other Government buildings to 


which the public require frequent access, and it is hoped that™, . 
it will further be possible for the Government to control the™ = 


design of the remaining frontages in King Street and the — 


other streets round the public buildings, so that this part of 

the town may be rebuilt with 

delights. 8 ie ere 
Turning next to constructive 


place as Kingston. In the first place one has to contend with 


the great heat, for, excepting in the hills, it is never cool in 


the daytime in any part of Jamaica. Next, one has to guard 
against hurricanes, which occur every few years, and in the 
third place one has to remember ‘the possibility of earth- 
quakes, which happen but seldom,’ and for that reason are, 
perhaps, the greater source of danger when they do take place. 

In the towns it is, of course, also necessary that buildings 
should be fire-resisting. 

The materials available locally are bricks and coarse lime- 
stone resembling coral rock. The. Jamaica hardwoods, of 


which bullet tree is the favourite, are practically everlasting, _ 


shady porticoes and other 


questions, ‘there are. three ; 
things which determine the conditions of building in such a — 


but difficult to obtain in large scantlings because there are no ~ 


forests of suitable trees large enough to make it practicable to 


prepare the lumber and bring it to market in an economical — 


fashion. 
imported from America. This, when free from sap, stands 
fairly well in dry and well-ventilated positions. Roofs, except 
in the actual town of Kingston; ‘are mostly covered with 
shingles, these being generally of hardwood. In the towns, 
iron has been largely used, either in corrugated sheets or in the 


So the timber generally used'is pitch pine lumber ~ 


a 
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form of large pantiles about 3 feet by 2 feet, the effect of which _ 


isnot bad. The ugliest roof covering used, and consequently 


the most popular at the present time, consists of ‘‘ Eternit nak, 


slates, which are generally laid diamond fashion, and coloured 


a lurid red. The test of time has yet to be applied to this — 


material. The climate simplifies greatly what one may call 


the minor difficulty of planning. . Fireplaces are nowhere 


required, except in kitchens ; hot-water systems are unneces- 


sary, draughts are to be courted rather than avoided, and even 


window glass is only needed as a protection against storms 
and dust. 


The older buildings in the Colony, if not of wooden con-. 


struction, are mostly of brickwork,-sometimes with dressings of 
imported stone or of stucco ; their style is Georgian, and the 
best of them contain beautiful mahogany joinery and stair- 
cases. Beyond the fact, however, that rooms were lofty and 
walls were thick, and most of the houses were provided with 
wooden verandahs, no special effort seems to have been made to 
deal with the problem of the climate in the older Kingston 
buildings. The more recent buildings are worse in this 
respect than the older ones. ms 
construction, besides which they almost all lack the simplicity 
and restraint which are proper to buildings that are necessarily 
inexpensive. = gl ee 

As might be naturally expected, the churches of Kingston 
suffered from the earthquake more severely than the civil 
buildings, the latter being more or less buttressed by their 
partitions and their verandahs. The exact nature of the earth 
movements has not been definitely pronounced upon, so far as 
I am aware, but the effect upon buildings in Kingston 
resembled that of a battering ram working in an easterly and 
westerly direction. Thus, the side walls of the churches were 
merely cracked, while their end walls were almost invariably 
overthrown bodily. The west tower of Kingston parish church, 
which stood on four arches, split, and had to be taken down 
after the earthquake. At Spanish Town, twelve miles off, the 
cathedral has a tower whose walls are built up solid from the 
ground. This tower was slightly cracked, but the earthquake 
shock was much less severe in this locality than at Kingston, 
where every one of the churches was wrecked. - Kingston 
parish church was originally a plain cruciform building with 
heavy bond timbers built into the brick walls. It was enlarged 
about thirty years ago by the addition of double aisles to the 
chancel and Single ones to the nave. These works, of course, 
necessitated the destruction of the bond timbers, and although 
the building was not more than 20 feet high to the wall plate, 
the side walls have been shattered in every part, and the end 
walls have collapsed towards the east. The columns of the 
aisles were cast in plain concrete, and, with one exception, 
were all sheared off about a foot above the pavement. The 
arches were also of concrete, and slices fell out of some of 


Too often they are of flimsy 
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-those near the crossing, where the abutments were least effec- 
tive. The parish church was rather a fine Spanish-looking 


building, and ‘it contained several interesting monuments and. 


‘a fine mahogany baldachino. Another church, St. George’s, 
was of ordinary galleried Hanoverian type. To this an 
apsidal chancel ‘had been added, which fell down bodily. The 
_nave, however, was'saved by its galleries, which acted as in- 
ternal buttresses. ,.The Roman Catholic Cathedral and 
.another church fell down like card houses. Two synagogues 


“cases irfeparably, damaged. - ge aks 


and several large meeting houses were seriously, and in most 


Certain secular buildings in Kingston were more fortunate 


‘than the churches. Thus the Headquarters House, as the 
‘Colonial Secretary’s office is called, a handsome Georgian two- 
_storeyed house built upon cellars, and having verandahs on its 
east and west sides, is now in use again after some repair. 
The King’s House, about four miles out of the town, of some- 
what similar construction, was so badly shaken as to require 
tebuilding, but none of its main walls actually fell down. On 
_the other hand, two-buildings of the same date and character, 
‘Jasper Hall and the Jamaica Club House, were entirely 
wrecked. . The-first.of these was a very fine house, with thick 
_brick walls and partitions, and excellent joiner’s work. The 
_Club ‘House was also thoroughly substantial. Both these 


buildings are in the eastern part of the town, where the shock 


“was most severely felt. It is worthy of notice that in those 
_cases where the oscillation has been sufficient to dislodge the 
roofs, the collapse of the buildings has been complete, but 
in other instances, where the roofs happen to have held in 
place, they have acted as ties and prevented the total destruc- 
tion of the walls ; consequently there was less loss of life in the 
latter cases. The number of roofs in Kingston which stood the 
earthquake in spite of, the partial collapse of the walls is 
remarkable, and this may be attributed to the fact that most 
of the roofs were of light scantlings and covered with wood 
‘shingles, In some cases one or two of the outer walls collapsed 
above the first-floor level, leaving the roofs supported on the 
- remaining walls and the studwork partitions, Other roofs 
have bodily listed over, or have shifted on the wall heads, but 
have held together sufficiently to prevent the most serious 
results. The advantages of a light and tenacious form of 
roofing are theréfore/very great, and the use of wall posts 
carrying a roof from the ground level is also to be recommended. 

Professor. Milne, from his experience in J apan, condemns 
the use of arches. and recommends a trabeated construction. 
But the effects of the Kingston earthquake go to show us that 
all openings are a source of danger, whether there are lintels or 
arches ; they act as battering rams and cause diagonal cracks 
in the piers between the openings. ( 
running parallel to the line of shock. In walls placed trans- 
versely, the whole upper portion is frequently snapped off just 
above the level of a range of window sills, and here I may 
again remind you that in Kingston the apparent line of shock 
was east and west. ; 

Semicircular arches behaved fairly well: in cases where 
there were good abutments, and where the supporting piers 
did not falldown. Of properly built pointed arches, without 
‘keystones and with concentric rings, there are none in the 
island, , Probably such arches would have stood well. The 
semicircular arches in Kingston are generally bonded, and 
not built in independent, rings ; several of these have cracked 
at the haunches, but not many of them have failed completely. 
In certain cases the arches were faced with gauged brickwork, 
‘which has fallen out ; but real arches have not stood badly. 
On several of the old sugar estates there are arched aqueducts 
with good abutments and no great top weight, and few of these 
showed the slightest damage after the earthquake. Neither 
were any of the underground structures affected ; I refer to 
such structures as tanks, culverts and bridges: And, further, 
there are several buildings in Kingston which were practically 
undamaged ; of such was a large three-storeyed warehouse of 
ordinary substantial construction, with posts supporting the 
floors and with a slight queenpost roof. - This is being tem- 
pee used as a Government office, and the only damage 

isible is a slight movement of the roof and a few unimportant 
cracks under the ends of the tie beams. | Another case is that 
of the Tramway Company’s power house, a large, plain, ugly 
room, without internal supports, some 25 feet high to the wall 
plates. It is built of brickwork in cement mortar, and only 
shows a few cracks in the eastern gable. A large shed on the 
quay built of cement concrete without reinforcement, with a 
timber trussed roof, is also quite intact. 
_ Tumber-framed buildings naturally suffered very little 
damage. 
intense and the ground subsided bodily, some of the wooden 


buildings took alist of several degrees without much harm 


This occurs in walls . 


Thus at Port Royal, where the shock was very , 
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being done. And in many of the buildings in the town of 
Kingston, whose floors and roofs were carried on posts and 
beams framed together shipwright fashion, with knees and 
braces, the outer brick walls were shaken down, but the floors 
and roofs stood, and are again being used after having been 
temporarily closed in. .Such-is the case with the old Court 
House and Treasury, now serving asa temporary post office. 
From these data one may deduce cértain broad lines which we 
may bear in mind if one is building in a place liable to earth- 
quakes. And, first, as to materials. Timber framing is 
reliable, and is perhaps the best method of construction in 
rural districts, but is, of ‘course, open to objection in towns 
owing to the risk of fires ; moreover, it is doubtful whether 
one can place very much confidence in the durability of the 
pitch pine=which* is so much ‘used nowadays in Jamaica, 
though the local: hardwoods; ‘of which the supply is very 
limited, are durable and‘ excellent ‘in every respect. © Brick- 
work in-lime mortar has proved’a failure in Jamaica; the 
lime berg very’ poor and: the’ sand unsuitable for mortar 
making, the resulting product. i8 little better than dust. 

» Brickwork in cement and‘ cement concrete have stood well, 
and thestocal sand appears to make good cement mortar, 
though, as has been already said,’it makes bad lime mortar. 
Steel-frame buildings are well énough if their skins are well 
fastened to their skeletons ; but there are practically no steel- 
frame buildings in Jamaica, and one must form one’s opinion 
as to their merits from their behaviour in other places. But 
perhaps the best solution of the problem is to build in 
armoured cement concrete or reinforced brickwork, since for 
most purposes the cost of a steel-frame building is prohibitive. 
A large house built of concrete made of sea shingle and mixed 
with salt water, reinforced with Ransome’s twisted bars, has 
been built at Port Antonio in the north of the island. This 
was quite intact after the earthquake, though the neighbouring 
court house was seriously damaged, The shock here was 
certainly less severe than at Kingston ; still, the test was a 
severe one, as several fixed baths in the house referred to were 
half full of water at‘the time of the earthquake, and the 
shock was enough to cause this water to swamp the floors of the 
bathrooms. No damage was, however, done to the house, the 
walls, floors and roofs of which ‘are all of armoured concrete. 
Perhaps this may be set down to the fibrous and partially 
elastic nature of the material, and so far as one can judge 
without visiting San Francisco, the evidence to be obtained 
from the disaster in that place is all in favour of properly 
constructed armoured concrete construction in a district 


subject to earthquakes. 


In addressing an audience of practical men, it is hardly 
necessary to refer to the precautions that one must needs take 
in order to secure competent supervision in the execution of 
reinforced concrete work ; but, granted this careful construc- 
tion, I am not aware that there is any valid objection to this 
material beyond the fact that sufficient time has not elapsed 
since its introduction to enable one to speak confidently of 
its durability. Vis BE anil 

Some new buildings and partial reconstruction of old ones 
have, since the earthquake, been ‘carried out in brickwork in 
cement, plentifully strengthened with hoop iron bond and with 
lacing course of reinforced concreté at intervals, and it is 
probable that such work will resist any ordinary shocks. Still, 
certain precautions seem to be -désirablé in the construction 
of brick buildings, éven wheh built in cement, We have 
already noticed that windows and ‘doors are a source of weak- 
ness, because the sills and lintels batter the brickwork if the 
building is shakeh and cause diagonal cracks from the lintel 
of one opening to the sill 6f the next. The general use of solid 
hardwood frames instead of slight sash boxings would lessen 
this dangery’ And in the case of the carpentry construction it 
would be an advantage té put long wall posts under the ends 
of all roof trusses and to secure the floor binders to these with 
iron shoes or with bolts and cleats, and the carpentry should 
be well braced, the use of mortised framings being avoided lest 
the tenons should break off under shack. The piers of arcades 
and colonnades should be stfengthened with vertical reinforce- 
ment to prevent shearing off at the ground level caused by 
the inertia of the superstructure when the’ foundations of a 
building are suddenly shaken. The failure of arches would 
be less likely if they were-built in concentric rings to allow of 
a slight elasticity, and if the skewbacks were corbelled out in 
horizontal courses over isolated piers. a 

-Chimneys are scarcely ever used in Jamaica, except in 
outdoor detached kitchens.. The Japanese practice is to keep 
the roof timbers clear of the brickwork of their chimneys, so as 
to allow these to vibrate freely at times of earthquake and 
prevent their being snapped off at the roof level. 

Lastly, it is very important that the foundations should be 


! 
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adequate. A great deal of the damage done in Kingston seems 


due to the fact that, in the course of time, the streets, which . 


have only been paved in comparatively recent years, had been 


worn down to a level below that of the foundations of the: 


buildings, which were thus deprived of lateral support, beyond 
that afforded by the slight boundary walls of their forecourts. 
The Japanese have experimented in the use of “ free founda- 
-tions”’ for some of their buildings. In certain instances ball 
“bearings have been used, in others sand joints between the 
foundation and superstructure, but these devices have not 
proved a great success, and are,. moreover, obviously better 
adapted for framed buildings than for those of masonry or 
concrete. But the fact that underground constructions 
escaped damage at Kingston seems to indicate that a building 
with a sunk basement, standing on a concrete raft with open 
areas all round it, would probably have been very little affected 
by such an earthquake shock as was there experienced. The 


plan thus indicated cannot well be adopted in Kingston owing | 
to the fact that sunk basements are practically useless in so | 


warm and damp a climate, and, furthermore, because there 
are no rainwater drains in the town, and therefore such base- 
ments would be frequently flooded. 

Now, beside the risk of earthquakes, which, after all, only 
occur once in several generations, the builder in Jamaica has 
to take certain precautions against the violent hurricanes 
which may be expected every few years. It is therefore neces- 
sary that roofs should be securely fastened down to their sub- 
structures ; verandahs, too, which are in very common use, 
must be protected against the lifting force of the wind, and 
the use of iron roofing sheets is a source of considerable danger, 
as may well be realised if one imagines a score of these products 
of modern enterprise hurtling pell-mell around one’s back 
garden. : 


Shingles make far the safest roofs in country places, while | 


in the towns the ideal form of roof is a flat one covered with 
asphalte and a good thick layer of earth, or in some cases 
paved over. 

There is a local prejudice against asphalte roofs, probably 
due to the fact that in Jamaica this material has generally 
been laid on boarding without proper precautions against 
cracking caused by the shrinkage of timbers, and, further, 
without any external protection against the extreme 
heat. But an asphalte concrete flat, with a good 
external covering of non-conducting material, would, if pro- 
perly constructed, form one of the coolest and most durable of 
coverings, and one therefore well suited to West Indian con- 
ditions. It must be confessed that English Colonists have, so 
far, not succeeded in evolving a satisfactory and rational 
architecture for tropical climates. 

A very natural desire to recall the aspect of home build- 
ings has caused the perpetration of such absurdities as Cal- 
cutta Cathedral in Strawberry Hill Gothic, and the Parlia- 
ment Houses at Capetown and Melbourne in corrupt Hano- 
verian Classic. The cubical planning and flimsy materials of 
most private houses in our English Colonies are also quite 
unsuited to the tropics, and our Colonial churches are 
generally planned with even less intelligence than the secular 
buildings, which latter generally possess verandahs as a con- 
cession to climatic conditions. Jamaica buildings are neither 
better nor worse than those of other Colonies in these respects, 
which is disappointing in an island which was a Spanish 
Colony until the seventeenth century. In Mexico, Cuba, the 
South American States, the Philippines and the Canaries, 
wherever the Spanish influence can be traced, we find satis- 
factory tropical buildings with courts and arcades, large cool 
rooms, thick low walls and flat or low pitched roofs of good 
substance. In Cuba the windows are unglazed openings with 
iron grilles only, a feature which might often be adopted in 
Jamaica if some movable protection were provided against 
wind and dust storms. In order to supplement the few illus- 
trations of existing tropical buildings which are exhibited in 
this room, I have ventured to show you some preliminary 
sketches for the reconstruction of buildings in Kingston, in 
‘which a humble attempt is made to deal with the condition of 
a hot climate as well as the possibility of a future earthquake. 

In conclusion, it would be ungracious not to mention some 
English Colonial buildings where such considerations have not 
been overlooked. Such are the Brisbane and the Rockhamp- 
ton. Post Offices, low buildings with pillared verandahs and 
open courtyards. Such too are, I believe, many of the 
planters’ houses in Ceylon, and some of the merchants’ houses 
in Calcutta and the Anglo-Indian bungalows. A church 
recently built in Upper Egypt also seems to be perfect in 


respect of its adaptation to the climate and locality ; and, | 


‘such occasions. 


lastly, I would pay a tribute to the memory of the authors of 


‘two designs for the cathedral of Colombo and Brisbane, the 


works respectively of Carpenter and Burges, both of which 
have been published in a little book of Beresford Hope’s. 
In these designs the problems of climate and locality were 


handled in a masterly way. Unfortunately, neither scheme - 


was carried out. - Colombo Cathedral was actually built from 
a different design and under amateur guidance, while the new 
cathedral at Brisbane, which is, I believe, now in progress, 
although on a larger scale than that which Burges designed, 
is being built in correct Lincolnshire Karly English, without 
any particular observance of local conditions. © 

For present-day work we shall do well to study the old 
Spanish buildings and the excellent work of contemporary 


American architects in Florida, California and elsewhere. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the conditions now 
obtaining in Jamaica are not unfavourable to good work, and 


4f what is now being done turns out to be a discredit to the 
Colony, the unfortunate result can only be attributed to our 


natural perversity and original sin. 
- The authorities in the island are honestly anxious to get 


the rebuilding done in an intelligent fashion, and only the 


builders and architects remain to be reckoned with. How far 
they may succeed in nullifying the good intentions of the 
Government the next few years will show us. 

Mr. S. Hurst Seacer, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Nicholson, said the paper was of especial personal 
interest to himself, living as he did in a colony and a country 
liable to earthquake. Certainly they had never suffered as 
saverely as Jamaica had, but he had himself experienced 
earthquake shocks which at first he believed to be very severe. 
It was, however, an extremely interesting fact that they must 
not rely in any degree whatever upon their impressions on 
In any early experience of earthquake he 
believed the ground undulated like the billows in an ocean, 
whereas years afterwards he found out that the highest alti- 


tude of an earth wave was only Linch. He thought the most 


severe earthquake recorded by Professor Milne gave 3 inches 
as the highest altitude. In an earthquake shock felt at Christ- 
church, N.Z., and when the top of a church spire was knocked 
off, the wave was recorded to have been 23 inches. He believed, 
too, there was a great difficulty in evolving any theories from 
isolated instances of earthquake as to the best construction 
for buildings. The ascertained facts were so contrary that it 
was impossible, even when taking a whole number of instances, 


he thought Sir Charles Nicholson was perhaps a little bold 
in drawing conclusions from what had taken place in the 
recent earthquake in Jamaica. If the whole earth were 


but the earth’s crust was comprised of an infinite number of 
materials, and, too, there were cracks and fissures in its 
surface, which would make it very difficult indeed to know 
what would happen in any one place. They must remember 


also there were such phenomena as islands of repose, regions 


where the ground was not affected by earthquake. Because one 
building stood and another fell after earthquake shock, the 
fact would not necessarily prove which was the right and which 
the wrong construction, for indeed they had no reliable data 
to account for those results. They spoke of earthquake or 
earthquake waves in rather a vague manner. Such waves 
must not be compared with the waves of the sea, which were 
only surface waves. It was perfectly true that similar waves 
were found affecting the ground in an earthquake, but they 
were caused by the elasticity of the material through which 
the earthquake had passed. There were direct vibrations 


diagonal shocks, for the two movements would affect construc- 
tion differently, and a very light building would vibrate more 
quickly than a heavy one. With regard to the best type of 


book, spoke of the “wicker’’ and the steel-box types. In 
New Zealand, the speaker said, they built largely in wood. 
The armoured concrete building would certainly be a perfectly 
safe method of construction, and it would prevent “spread ”’ 
of the building jn time of shock. He had tried to follow the 


zontal shocks. 
Mr. R. S. Batrour seconded the vote of thanks. : ae 


motion. 


to derive from them any theory which could be upheld, and ~ 


homogeneous it might be possible to make general conclusions, 


which, when met by compressive force, would spread shock in ; 
all directions. Thus they would have to consider vertical and — 


building that would stand shock, Professor Milne, in his — 


argument in the paper that sinking the building would be a ~ 
safe thing to do, but he could not see the force of it, and he : 
still believed that if had yet to be determined scientifically — 
what arrangement was best to guard against diagonal or hori- 


Messrs. H. C. Corterte and H. Tanner. supported ‘the : 
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FACTORY CONSTRUCTION. 


HE following evidence was given by Mr. Sidney Stott, 
J.P., architect, Oldham, before the Building Accidents 
mmittee :— 

Chairman: We have invited you to attend here to-day 
th special reference to cotton mills, as we have been given 
understand that, in your capacity as an architect, you 
ve designed many of them, and that you are cognisant of the 
dern methods of erecting these mills. Perhaps you would 
good enough, first of all, to give us a brief description of 
» present mode of building cotton mills. You might also 
mtion, as you go along, if there are any special dangers in 
y particular operation, and, if so, whether there are any 
scautions that could be taken to prevent accidents arising ? 
[ am afraid that might lead me into a very lengthy dis- 
tation on the subject. I would prefer to have a lead. 

Chairman: Very well, I will ask Mr. Stenning to put 
ne questions to you. 

Mr. Stenning: What are the dimensions of the piers used 
constructing a modern cotton mill ?—It depends upon the 
ight of the mill. They are just strong enough to carry the 
ight, that is, two and a half bricks thick outside and three 
cks thick inside. 

Are they built in cement ?—No, in mortar, which is quite 
good as cement. 

At the floor levels is there ordinary brick work connecting 
2m ?—No, in my construction I put a steel angle inside and 
tside. 

Do you use wooden frames for windows ?—Yes, nearly 
Vays. 

Are there any stanchions between these piers ?—No, not 
less I put in smaller piers. 

What is the height of these storeys?—They vary from, 
y, 14 feet to 17 feet. 

Is the roof a flat brick-arched one ?—Yes. 

Are the floors made of concrete ?--All my floors are fire- 
isting, but are made of brick, not of concrete. For the 
rpose of making a good floor, we make the crown of the 
ch the same level as the tops of the beams so that the wood 
sts bear on the beam and bear again on the centre of the 
oh, so we rule our rise by that. 

Is there any trouble in getting the iron and steel work 
for these floors? I see you get up to three storeys and 
n. you raise the piers outside to them ?—Yes, and then put 
> beam that goes from the pillar to the outside walls, as 
> walls go up. 

There is no special scaffolding provided for the men in 
tting up this steel work ?—No special scaffolding, nothing 
yond planks. 

Do they put up the scaffolding themselves ?—Yes, I think 
2y do their own scaffolding; I mean, the steel erecturs do 
sir Own. 

When the steel work is completed the general contractor 
oceeds to put in the arching ?—Yes, that is so. 

And in doing that, I suppose, he would be responsible for 
<ing all the necessary precautions that were possible to 
ve the men from an injury ?—Yes, he ought to take every 
ecaution to ensure the safety of his men. 

Do you make one contract for the steel construction and 
other for the building work ?—We make several contracts. 
ra mill of that description (showing photograph) we 
ould make one contract for the builder’s work, a second 
itract for the steel work, a third for the cast-iron work, and 
fourth for what we might term wrought-iron work, such as 
Its and tie rods. Those are the four principal contracts so 
r aS my practice goes. Sometimes I let every job sepa- 
tely. I let the excavating, the masons’ work, the brick- 
ying, the joinery, the plumbing, and all the various trades 
oarately, and they are each responsible to me. 

Mr. Shepherd: In such a case there is no general con- 
actor who undertakes the responsibility for the whole of 
e building ?—No, but of course there are contractors who 
uld do so, but we try to save their commission in that 
nner, 

Does the contractor for the erection of the steel work, for 
stance, find the material ?—No, he has nothing whatever to 
with it except to fix and erect it. 

What I was endeavouring to ascertain was whether there 
is any divided responsibility in the construction of the 
ilding—the only construction that is carried on ’—No, not 
arule. There is a divided responsibility where the brick- 
yer does his own trade, and the mason does his own trade; 
ere would be divided responsibility under those circum. 
ances. 


Mr. Stenning: But do you not put an agent there. There 


must. be some person responsible, beyond yourself ?—I am 
afraid it falls upon me. 

Sometimes, I suppose, you make provision in the specifica- 
tion for the erection of scaffolding. Is that a usual con- 
dition ?—Yes, it is the usual condition. It is the first clause 
in my specification. (Clause read.) 

Would there be any floor covering put down, supposing 
the arching it not put in?—No, nothing at all. : 

So that anyone falling from an intermediate scaffold might 
fall right through ?—Yes, in all probability he would go to the 
bottom. 

Putting in the floors as the work proceeds would prevent 
it ?—I would not say that that is not effected occasionally. 

Would it be when they are pressing on with the work ?— 
I dare say you might put it down tome. I am strongly in 
favour of putting in these floors as we go along. 

Chairman: The whole floor ?—Yes. 

Would it be too arbitrary to require that to be done ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Stenning: It would be the proper thing to do ?—Yes, 
I think so. Of course, it steadies the whole building, and 
makes it safer for the workmen. I have no well holes. There 
are hoists which we have to build, of course. 

With reference to the guard-rails between these standards, 
is there any reason for having them there ?—Well, I think 
there is every reason for having them there, because I have 
come to the conclusion—I am not referring to the building 
trade alone—that everybody seems to be getting more care- 
less, especially the man in the street. It seems to me that the 
average man is not so careful now as he used to be. 

A guard-rail might be provided ?—I should insist upon 
it if I had the power of this committee. 

Mr. Batchelor: If a man is working overhand, there is 
the scaffold, while the work he has to do is in front of him. 
I know that if a man was not accustomed to work in that way 
it would be very dangerous for him to attempt to do so. But 
is there anything we can possibly do to protect that man from 
falling outside the building, short of tying a rope around 
him ?—I do not think there is, unless you do what I think 
ought to be done with some men, and that is not to allow them 
to go out without a nurse. I know of no other plan. 

Chairman : The main point seems to be in connection with 
the inside of the scaffold.. I should think that they would be 
more likely to fall inside than outside?—Yes, they might 
step back or stumble on a half-brick, and I think it would be 
a wise provision to have a guard-rail to prevent men falling 
in that way. I have built a good many mills in Germany and 
there, I believe, a guard-rail is compulsory, and they also have 
to fix a skirting board as well. : 

Mr. Stenning : Would that be necessary inside one of your 
mills ?—Yes, I should insist upon that too, because it is no 
hardship at all and it might save life. 

Mr. Macfarlane: What. width do you consider those 
scaffolds ought to be ?—I should think they ought to be five 
or six planks wide, that is, 9-inch planks, and the total width 
would be about 4 feet. I think it would be well to insist on 
barrow runs being a certain width as well. 

Would three planks be sufficient for a barrow run ?—Yes, 
I think I would sooner have three planks than four for that 
purpose, because you must wheel the barrow on the centre 


-plank. If I went further than three I should go to five. 


Mr. Stenning: Would you want a guard-rail for these 
barrow runs ?—No, sir, I do not think a man is so liable to 
fall off when he is wheeling a barrow as a bricklayer who is 
standing on a scaffold. 

Mr. Macfarlane: Do you consider it would be a hardship if 
five planks were insisted on for a barrow run ?—No, not at all., 

Mr. Stenning: Do you know of any other special points 
of danger about the construction of these mills that you could 
tell us anything about ?—Yes, I think there is one rather 
important point in connection with jib cranes. I have had 
one accident on a mill which was caused in this way. You 
see this jib (showing on photograph), when it is swung right 
round it comes across this guy and on occasions I have seen 
the crane used with the jib so placed. On one occasion 
especially, they were trying to drag a heavy weight from 
beyond the guy with the jib against the guy, and it acted as 
a cantilever on this guy and actually lifted the centre pin of 
the crane out of its socket. I think there ought to be, and I 
think you might very well make, some provision to prevent 
any lifting of that sort. There is another thing I might 
mention which rests with the men, and that is, I think they 
ought to be more careful in the planks they select to nhiake 
their runs. Sometimes they get a twisted plank, and instead 
of rejecting it at once they put a wedge under it, that is, they 
pack it. Very often they use such a plank without doing 
anything at all. Where they put in a wedge, after a time 
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with the continual working the wedge drops out, and if a man 
walks on that plank afterwards it is very liable to tilt either 
at one end or the other. That is a practice which ought not 
‘to be allowed. 


(To be concluded.) 


—_—— 


=e THE MACKISON CASE. 

“TUDGMENT was given by Lord Guthrie on Saturday in the 
AE ~action by the trustees of the late William Mackison, for- 
merly burgh engineer and sanitary inspector, Dundee, against 
the-Lord Provost, magistrates and Town Council of the burgh 
of Dundee. The action was for the purpose of recovering 
15,0001. said to be due to Mr. Mackison by the city for extra 
work done and arrears of salary. After it was brought into 
Court in November 1906 Mr. Mackison died, and the action 
was continued by his trustees. The Town Council maintained 
that all the work charged for.was work which was within the 
scope of Mr. Mackison’s duties as sanitary inspector and 
burgh ‘surveyor; but, in order to effect a settlement of the 
claim without incurring the cost of a lawsuit, they offered 
4,0001. The offer was not accepted, and the case has been 
before the courts on several occasions during the past twelve 
months. His judgment is in favour of the Town Council, to 
whom he granted expenses, subject, probably, to modification. 

The following extract from Lord, Guthrie’s judgment, 
which appears in full in the Dundee Advertiser of January 14, 
will suggest the reasons which determined his lordship’s con- 
clusion :— 

It is right that I should consider and express an opinion 
upon the case, on which, in the end, the pursuers relied. 
Their contention is that in the circumstances disclosed by 
the evidence, written und oral, such an agreement as they 
have ayerred must be implied in law, because the work claimed 
for as extra was essentially different, both in kind and degree, 
from the work which Mr. Mackison was engaged to do and 
which was covered by his salary. 

In the case of a servant hired for certain work, who, in 
addition, does other and unrelated work, it may be possible, 
by that circumstance alone or by that circumstance 
taken along with others, to rear up an implication for separate 
and additional remuneration, which, I suppose, would be 
calculated on the basis, not as here, of ordinary professional 
charges, but of quantum meruit, for which, as I have said, 
there is no material.. But in this case I am unable to discover 
any work, in the office or on the ground, Parliamentary or 
local, done by Mr. Mackison as an engineer, an architect or 
a surveyor, which had not a direct relation to his admittedly 
official work, and which on his appointment might not reason- 
ably have been anticipated as likely to arise, although, it may 
be, not to the extent actually developed. The pursuers have 
failed to prove what they allege on record, namely :—‘‘ No 
part of the said work fell within the pursuer’s duties as burgh 
surveyor or sanitary inspector,’’ or that the work in question 
was “entirely outside his duties as surveyor of police or sani- 
tary inspector.’’ With the exception of a part of an outfall 
sewer at Lochee, the whole work founded on related to ground 
within the area of the burgh of Dundee, and it was all done 
by Mr. Mackison’s official staff without outside assistance. 
The esplanade and swimming baths had been the subject of 
previous discussions ; and the Stobsmuir skating ponds were 
constructed in the time of Fulton, Mr. Mackison’s predecessor, 
The needs and prospects of Dundee were well known to Mr. 
Mackison, who received his professional training there. The 
title of the general Act of 1850, under which the burgh was 
administered until the incorporation or adoption of the 
Lindsay Act in 1871 and 1882, sufficiently shows the wide 
range of the legislation under which Dundee was governed at 
the date of Mr. Mackison’s appointment. It runs:—‘ An 
Act to make more effectual provision for regulating the police 
of towns’ and populous places in Scotland, and for paving, 
draining, cleansing, lighting and improving the same.” 
Except in regard to hospitals and tramways, all the subse- 
quent operations authorised and executed in Mr. Mackison’s 
time were foreshadowed, if not specifically dealt with, in the 
Act of 1850, and that Act, by Section 327, authorised Parlia- 
mentary applications. The Dundee Roads and Streets Act 
of 1865: was obtained in the time of Mr. Fulton, who was 
police surveyor from 1853 to 1868. | An advance from gas to 
electricity or from horse trams to electric cars did not involve 
either a difference in kind or an advance beyond reasonable 
contemplation in 1868. Mr. Mackison must have known on 
his appointment that sooner or later (indeed, looking to the 
rapid development and great prosperity of Dundee in 1868 
sooner rather than later) Dundee would not be behind other 
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towns in the schemes of burgh extension, sanitation, rem 
of slum property, street widening and provision for the rec 
tion and health of the people which form the subject of My 
Mackison’s claim. ‘These schemes were all of them of ‘ 
ordinary municipal type, not involving the social experime at 
in which Glasgow has so often been in advance of other towns 
nor the abnormal advance of Clydebank materially, or, it i 
said, of Dunfermline intellectually. 2 

But if the alleged extra work done by Mr. Mackison canne 
be differentiated in kind from the work admittedly covere 
his salary, the pursuers found on the undoubted increa 
the amount of work in Mr. Mackison’s department as suffic 
basis for his claim. I say Mr. Mackison’s departm 
because it does not follow that Mr. Mackison’s own work 
proportionally increased, The defenders admit Mr. Mack 
son’s knowledge and ability in all branches of his work, h: 
ceaseless and disinterested devotion to duty and the unifon 
success of everything he undertook. ~But they claim, I thin 
rightly, that they cannot-be called on to make extra paymen 
because, aS appears from the evidence,:he was a slow worke; 
hyperscrupulous as to details, and unable in many min 
matters to delegate his work to others. a 

I do not say that an implication of an agreement i 
separate payment may’ not conceivably arise’ from me} 
increase of amount of work, even in a case where the natu; 
of the work is incapable of differentiation from that for whic 
salary is paid. It¢ is sufficient to say that no such questic 
arises here. While the work immensely increased, M 
Mackison obtained not only ample additional staff for 4 
actual execution of the work, but in 1875, in Mr. Jam 
Thomson, a qualified surveyor, civil engineer and architec 


skilled assistance of the best quality for purposes of supe 
vision. So far as I can see there was no part of the work whi) 


Mr. Mackison might not have delegated at any time to M 
Thomson, with safety to the work itself and with satisfactii 
to his employers. Employers ordering additional work m) 
either increase the salary of the same staff or may increa| 
the staff and pay the same salary to the old employés. So f/ 
as Mr. Mackison was concerned, the defenders seem to me 
have taken the latter course. The burgh surveyor’s offi 
staff increased from three in 1868 to eighteen in 1906. And) 
is clear that the staff was increased from time to time, as! 
think Mr. Mackison was originally appointed with a vii 
to avoid calling in’ outside assistance, either in connectil 
with the ordinary or the extraordinary work of the depa- 
ment. * | 
These observations are, of course, directed to the ce 
made by the pursuers of alleged implication, from the circu - 
stances, of an agreement for separate employment, with) 
corresponding obligation to pay at usual professional rat. 
It will not avail the pursuers merely to prove, as I think tly 
have done, that the circumstances may have warrantably 1 
to the reasonable expectation on Mr. Mackison’s part of i 
increase of salary after the last increase in 1873 or of periodi] 
honoraria, ‘lhe evidence leaves on my mind a regretful i- 
pression that Mr. Mackison, partly through reluctance? 
bring matters to an issue (bred of the consciousness that 'é 
defenders had in Mr. Thomson a servant competent at <y 
time to succeed him in every part of his work, ordinary ef 
extraordinary) and partly through the vague impression ca 
legal claim, undefined in quality and extent, grasped |e 
shadow. and missed the substance, which he might h’ 
obtained, either in the shape of increased salary or honorar). 

Of admissions of legal liability by the defenders I can dd 
no trace. That other officials, ike Sir Thomas Thornton Jr 
that Provost Hunter or other individual members of 1 
Council held that Mr. Mackison had a legal claim will ot 
avail, Nor would evidence that all-the defenders as a bj 
and all the other officials thought that Mr. Mackison hadi 
equitable claim to honoraria. As to Sir Thomas Thornip, 
it seems clear that he thought Mr. Mackison underpif 
Indeed, it is said that, in connection with the 1871 Act, ii 
Thomas estimated Mr. Mackison’s services at 1,0001., wile 
Mr. Carter only estimates them at 5001., which, deduciag 
one-third for use of staff and premises and giving credit or 
the 1001. paid as honorarium, becomes 2341. But in any 
I cannot imagine that a man of business of the strenuous tpe 
of Sir Thomas Thornton, if he ,believed, as a lawyer, jab 
Mr. Mackison had a legal claim against the Town Couiil, 
would have been so remiss in his duty to the Counc 
shifting body of employers, and to the ratepayers of Dun 
a shifting body of debtors, as to allow such a claim to ru 
from year to year without the question being brought t 
issue, while the whole evidence, oral and documentary, [8 
still fresh, Igo further. I cannot believe that Mr. Mackon 
ever made it plain to Sir Thomas that he (Mr. Macki 
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elieved he had any such legal right. -No one ever associated 
he policy of drift with Sir Thomas Thornton. os 

_ The Dundee Advertiser remarks:—The decision of Lord 
tuthrie in the Mackison case, awaited with considerable 
aterest by all sections of the community, has, generally speak- 
ng, given satisfaction. The town has been absolved, but 
ecommended to pay to the representatives of the late Mr. 
Nackison a substantial honorarium. Since the decision was 
iven neither side has had opportunity for consultation as to 
urther procedure. It is open to the pursuers to appeal to the 
nner House, so that the combined wisdom of several judges 
aight be applied to the points at issue, and the probability 
3 that the advisers of the Town Council will await until they 
ee what further steps are to be taken by the pursuers before 
,aking any action with regard to his lordship’s strong recom- 
jaendation. 

, A meeting of the special committee having charge of the 
-ase has been called, and, in the event of their deciding on any 
lefinite course 6f action, their minute cannot come before the 
ouncil until the February meeting. . 
_ The question of expenses has yet to be decided by Lord 
yuthrie. The actual sum already spent in contesting the 
iction cannot be less than 5,000/.—the larger share of it by 
he pursuers—-and, though his lordship grants expenses in 
avour of the town, it is not at all likely that he will allow 
»xpenses as between agent and client, which means that, 
‘hough successful in resisting the claim, the Corporation will 
1e called upon to foot a pretty considerable bill. 


SIGHT AND SEEING. 

N the second address of his course at the Royal Academy 
{ Sir Hubert Herkomer said defective seeing was due rather 
70 the relation of the eye to the brain than to faults of 

mechanism in the eye. Seeing was, of course, one of the 

most important questions for an artist. No two people, it 
was Said, saw alike, but that really meant that no two brains 
were alike. See what different descriptions of a scene twenty 
sye-witnesses would give. It was the custom to speak of truth 
as being hidden in a well, but she would find far better con- 
>ealment in the convolutions of the brain. Broadly speaking, 
all our senses were untrustworthy. There were, said the lec- 
turer, three forms of imagination—voluntary, involuntary 
and hallucination-_telling a curious story of a case where an 
extraordinary power of recalling a mental image ended in 
hallucination. An artist came to a well-known doctor, and 
said he had been in the habit of painting portraits in a some- 
what uncommon fashion. His sitters posed to him for about 
half an hour, when he made a few slight sketches. All the 
subsequent work was executed from the mental image of the 
sitter, which the artist was able to recall so clearly that he 

could paint as well from it as from the man himself. For a 

time all had gone smoothly, and he was popular as a portrait 

painter, but after a time the identity of the real and unreal 

‘sitters had become confused and he could not distinguish them. 

‘Fimally madness supervened, but, after a long period of 

insanity, the artist recovered shortly before his death, and 

painted as well as before. Sir Hubert’s own portrait of 

Wagner was, he said, painted entirely from a mental image 

after he had followed the composer about for weeks, and 

worked himself into a serious state of excitement in a vain 
effort to obtain the sittings that had been promised him. 

‘Wagner was astonished when he saw the portrait, said “It is 

witchcraft !’’ and kissed the artist. The portrait was a great 

‘success, but had the worry about it been of longer duration 

the lecturer said he’ feared his fate might have been that of 

the painter whose story he had just told them. A great deal 

of rubbish had been written about genius, but Huxley was 
right when he said that genius was unusual capacity of any 

kind above the normal level. It was a question whether if 
the brain was abnormally developed in one direction it would 
/not suffer in another. If we could suppose a brain developed 

in all ways as wonderfully as that of Zerah Colburn was in 
the matter of arithmetic we should have a superman. But 
| the power of that wonderful calculating boy gradually left 
him. The lecturer gave as instances of other brains abnor- 
mally developed in one direction those of Tausig the musician 
and Turner the painter. Turner was, 
_ landscape painter the world had ever 
he had a strange twisted brain, and no sane person ever wrote 
a such stuff in prose or verse as he. Joan of Are was, he 
i believed, the nearest approach to the superman the world had 
, seen. There was no authentic portrait of her, and it was 
i i, difficult to build up any satisfactory representation of 
an historical figure. But he could not accept the Joan of 
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he said, the greatest 
seen, but beyond this 
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Are shown in the well-known picture by Bastien-Lepage—a 
coarse countrywoman, with a look of hysteria in her eyes. 
Pérhaps Lepage meant to suggest incipient madness, but 
his picture did not do so. “I have looked at many mad 
people,’’ said Sir Hubert, “ and the expression in their eyes 
is always one of unutterable weariness.’’ It was strange, he 
continued, that seeing should vary so much in-painters, in 
whom the faculty ought to be so highly developed. As types 
of two opposites in seeing the lecturer cited Sir John Gilbert 
and Millais. Gilbert, who painted from his mental images 
alone, could do nothing with Nature, and Millais could do 
nothing without her. The combination of their joint faculties 
would have made the greatest artist in the world. But no 
great painter like Millais had ever been a great designer and 
no great designer had ever been a great painter. The two had 
this in common, that they both had healthy brains, and there 
were modern artists of which that could not be said. Gilbert 
stood higher than any other artist who had evolved his work 
entirely from his imagination. People who went to see this 
painter in his studio were surprised to find no armour or 
similar properties, and it was a fact that when Gilbert wanted 
to solve some question about the aspect of armour he sent 
to the kitchen for a tin cover. It was not memory upon which 
he relied, as he had never worked from Nature. In painting 
he used water-colours exactly as he did oils, and if you 
varnished his water-colours they would be identical with the 
works in the other medium. Gilbert’s work was within his 
mind and he painted the scenes he found there. 


Wimborne Minster. 


Sir,—Referring to the paper on Wimborne Minster in 
your last issue, may I point out that Ethelred I. was not 
wounded at Ashdown fight, nor was that battle fought in 
866-7? He was probably wounded at Merton, though the 
chronicles do not say so, and we have only tradition and the 
late brass in the Minster to rely on for the statement, but 
Ashdown and Merton, with the other seven battles, were all 
fought in 871, ‘‘ the year of battles.’’—I am, &c., a 

Eversley, Poole: January 7. W:-K. Giis 


Asphalte in Buildings. 

Srr,—Several years ago I was consulted about a Parlia- 
mentary estimate which was prepared for an underground 
railway in London. As the line was to pass for a large part 
of its length through ducal property, much opposition was 
anticipated, and in those days an estimate was one of the 
first points of attack. I demurred to the price put down for 
asphalting, which was very much less than the sum I was 
able to get work executed at. At that time asphalting was a 
monopoly and the prices were proportionately charged... I 
was assured, however, that foreign firms who were anxious 
to gain a footing in London were willing to carry out the 
work at prices which I thought must involve a heavy loss. 
The Parliamentary estimates were sustained; but Parlia- 
mentary influence was too much for the project. 

My opinion was then and still is that, owing to costliness, 
the use of asphalte is extremely limited in England, and I 
doubt if we are in a position to define all the conditions under 
which it can be used. I have just referred to Donaldson’s 
“ Specifications ’’ (a work which I greatly esteem), and I find 
there is no mention of asphalte in the pages. It could only 
have been used in his day in inappreciable quantities, Let 
some enterprising speculators utilise more of the sources of 
asphalte than are to be found in a near part of the Continent, 
and I am sure they would be repaid if a moderate price were 
charged for the material. 

In a climate such as ours, where rain falls in abundance 
and where the majority of building sites are more or less damp, 
there is a necessity for such a remedy as asphalte provides. 
The colour, it may be admitted, is not pleasing, and on that 
account it has generally to be concealed from view. This is one 
source of the prejudice which cannot be avoided in a country 
where concealment is detested. But if not adulterated or 
applied of an absurd thinness it is an efficient material, and, 
unless by careless laying, never disappoints. 

The demand for clear spaces has of late years compelled 
a return to flat roofs, although the inclined roof was supposed 
to be an institution which was unavoidable in every northern | 
country. With properly laid asphalte there is no fear that 


36 
the ceilings beneath can be stained by the influx of rain. I 
have, however, no intention of inflicting an essay on your 
readers or of furnishing a puff. All 1 wish to add is that, from 
a longer experience than most, I have faith in asphalte, and 
believe there are opportunities for its use which are little 
known. But it must be available at more economical rates 
than it is at present in England.—Yours, A BUILDER. 


Petrography for Architects. 

S1r,—I had hoped to have seen in your current number a 
continuation of the interesting article on this subject by Mr. 
E. Howard Adye which appeared in your issue of January 3. 

The superior value of microscopical examination over 
chemical analysis as a guide to the character of building stone 
is undoubted, and practising architects would like Mr. Adye 
to explain in your columns how they can recognise © the 
optical characters of every known rock-forming material, 
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what is the influence of each material on the durability of a 
building stone, and how such durability is affected by different 
arrangements of the various rock-forming material in par- 
ticular stones.—Yours, &c., PETER. 


The Neglect of Waterproofing. 


Srr,—I read with interest the article in your issue of 
January 10 and the correspondence in your current number. 
I do not feel justified in passing an opinion on this question, 
feeling that it is one that architects are fully qualified to deter- 
mine, but I must protest against ‘“‘T Square’s”’ statement 
that fireproofing “ may affect, at some time or other, a small 
minority of buildings erected.’’ 

Under the building by-laws the great majority of buildings 
must be fireproofed, and I fail to see how any architect can 
carry on his profession without availing himself of, and pro- 
tecting himself by, the security afforded by some system of 
fireproof construction.—Yours obediently, 

Gro. H: Gascorens, Managing Director, 
United Kingdom Fireproofing Company, Ltd. 


S1r,—Although architects have been repeatedly assured 
by those who pose as experts in reinforced-concrete construc- 
tion that any further protection to the embedded steel than a 
wash of Portland cement is not only unnecessary but abso- 
lutely prejudicial, those of us who have had experience of 
concrete walls know that although these may sometimes appear 
to be sufficiently able to resist the passage through them of 
water as to be quite satisfactory for use in swimming-bath 
ponds and water-tanks, yet in other instances, with the same 
specification and with seemingly equal care, such walls will 
leak like a basket. We are therefore justified in being in- 
credulous as to the universal sufficiency of a Portland cement 
wash for the preservation of embedded steel from rust. 

There is also, we know from experience, no absolutely 
reliable method of coating the steel to guarantee immunity 
from damp. Paints of many varied kinds, the Angus Smith 
and Bower-Barff processes, have all failed on occasions. 

It would therefore be of great value if we could be assured 
of some reliable and indubitable process by which walls, 
whether of concrete, brick or stone, could be made waterproof, 
—Yours, &c.; Heat 2a Hypro. 


Str,—Your correspondent ‘ Architect,’’ whose letter is 
published in your current issue, surely misses the point when 
he states that ‘as long as subsoil damp is kept below the level 
of the damp-proof course sufficient security is ensured.’’. The 
special point emphasised in the article on “‘ The Neglect of 
Waterproofing ’’. was the need of protection for the steel in 
steel-frame or reinforced-concrete buildings. This steel starts 
in the foundations, and therefore the latter must be protected 
in order toe-protect:the former. 

Let me illustrate my meaning. In the same issue that 
contains “ Architect’s’’ letter there also appears an article 
on the “Erection of Steel-concrete Buildings,’ being the 
evidence given by the representative of the Waring-White 
Building Company before the Departmental Committee on 
the Danger Attendant 6n Building Operations. Mr. Nichol- 
son ‘stated that “we start by putting down grillage beams. 
The idea of ‘putting down these beams is to distribute the 
weight over a certain-area; so that there shall not be a great 
amount ‘of settlement. After that, of course, we have to 
start and erect columns or steel stanchions, which are erected 
on the grillage beams.’’ Now it must be obvious that if these 


grillage beams are to be fully protected the waterproofing 


must extend in an unbroken sheet underneath them; then, 
in order that the water may not find an entrance at the sides, 


: 
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the waterproofing must be continued up to the grade level, 
At once we have the enveloped foundations advocated in your} 
article, and I for one fail to see how adequate protection can 


‘As to the “rank injustice ’’ involved in the statement that) 
many architects believe concrete to be waterproof, I would say 
that such a belief has been expressed to me, not only by archi-| 
tects, but by engineers and Portland cement manufacturers ; | 
moreover, I have read numerous discussions on the point in 
various technical papers. Architects can hardly be called 
‘“‘credulous,’’ therefore, even if they do hold such a belief. 

No. I fear the real objection to adequate waterproofing| 
is ‘‘the increased expenditure.’’—Yours, &., > ees. 
TRIANGLE. — 


ae 


GENERAL. 3 aM 

Architectural Drawings by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr, 

Norman Shaw, R.A., and Mr. Belcher, A.R.A., will be lent to 

the Royal Scottish Academy for the exhibition which is to 
open on February 1. Sean hee Bee 


Mr. Allen S. Walker is about to deliver a series of 
Saturday lectures in connection with the University of London 
on “ The History and Architecture of London.” ._. | 

A Public Meeting was held in the Council Chamber, 
Ludlow, when it was decided that the restoration of the east! 
end of the chancel of Ludlow Church should be carried out as) 
a memorial to the late Prebendary Clayton. The cost of the| 
work was estimated at over 1,000. _ “ta | 


The Society of Antiquaries have. elected the following 
Fellows :—Mr. F. C.. Beazeley, Sir Edmund Bewley, Mr| 
Harold Bidder, Rev. W. D. Bushell, Messrs. A. D. Cheney, 
Eustace Grubbe, Edward Hudson, W. T. Lancaster, G. D, 
Lumb, Sydney Perks, Alfred Pope and Captain Nevile 
Wilkinson. oe 

The Stirling Town Council have adopted the report o/ 
Mr. Leiper in the competition for designs for the proposed 
new municipal buildings for Stirling. |The three premiums o} 
50/., 30/. and 20/. respectively are awarded in accordance 
therewith. The successful competitors were (1) Messrs 
Salmon, Son & Gillespie, architects, 53 Bothwell Street 
Glasgow ; (2) Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, 14 Blythswooc 
Square, Glasgow; (8) Mr. Alexander Wingate, 131 Wesi 
Regent Street, Glasgow. aa 

The Manchester City Council have declined to allow th« 
sanitary committee to go on with a scheme for building tw 
additional blocks of tenement dwellings in Hulme, a crowdec 
district of the city where the death-rate is exceptionally high 
The Council have already erected a small block in Hulme whicl 
is said to be unpopular. — _- acer ce 

The Great Work at the west front of Hereford Cathedral 
which was commenced six years ago with the erection of th: 
window to the memory of the late Queen, is now (says thi 
diocesan magazine) rapidly approaching completion. It 1 
expected the thanksgiving service in connection with th: 
completion of the work will take place with befitting cere 
monial in the spring. In addition to the work on the wes 
front it is proposed, if the necessary funds are forthcoming, t 
erect a handsome iron railing and gates in the place of thr 
present ones, which are very dilapidated. © = j 

The Monthly Meeting of the Council of the Royal Institut 
of Architects of Ireland was held at 20 Lincoln Place; Dublir 
The president, Mr. Frederick Batchelor, occupied the chair 
The following standing committees were appointed :—Profes 
sional practice committee—C. H. Ashworth, Wm. Mitchel 
C. A. Owen; arts committee—G. C. Ashlin, A. E. Murray 
G. P. Sheridan ; publications committee—H. Allberry, R. M 
Butler, R. C. Orpen. The President announced that he ha‘ 
appointed Mr. R. C. Orpen to act as locum tenens in his absence 
The hon. secretary was instructed to write to the Architecture 
Association of Ireland asking for observations as to th 
advisability of making the Institute prize, presented annuall 
to that body, a traveillng studentship. ST ee ee 

The Choir of Dunkeld Cathedral is to be restored accordin) 
to plans by Messrs. W. Dunn & R. Watson, for Divine servic 
In connection with the Church of Scotland, at the expense ¢ 
Sir Donald Currie, G.C.M.G. The roof of the choir of th 
cathedral will be entirely removed, replaced and raised. J 
will be supported by oak beams and ceiling, the side galleri¢ 
will be removed to allow the cathedral windows to be seer 
and the wall dividing the chancel from-the choir will b 
removed in order to allow of the delicate tracery of the easter 
window being fully exposed. The flooring will be remove 
-and replaced, and the new seats will be in oak, 
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«Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


‘ap death occurred on Tuesday of Mr. JoHn Barnes 
Jouson, whose name is closely associated with architec- 
ural work in Winchester. and the neighbouring district. 
Te was in his fifty-fifth year, and, although he had suf- 
ered from illness during late years, his death was 
nexpected. Joun Corson succeeded his father in 1895 
's surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, and 
onsequently the responsibility for the cathedral during 
aore than half a century rested with them. His father 
vas the successor of. OwEN Carter, who held the office 
‘uring many years, and was therefore a fellow-pupil of 
he late G. E. Srreer. 
NVinchester Cathedral was carried out under the super- 
ision of the late architect. His report also demonstrated 
he necessity of more extensive operations, with the result 
hat subscriptions were sought, and Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
t.A., was invited to co-operate with him. During some 
ime Mr. F. R. Farrow was a partner with Mr. Couson. 


|. Tue annual meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
{ Ireland will be held in Dublin on Tuesday next. Accord- 
ag to the report, the number of fellows and members at 
‘he close of 1907 was 1,145, against 1,197 in 1906. The 
‘ecrease is owing to deaths, resignations, and failure to 
yay subscriptions. There are now no fewer than seventy- 
ight names ready to be published as those of defaulters. 
t is proposed to hold the summer meeting in Dundalk, 
vhen visits could be made to places in Ulster, as well as 
ueinster. Arrangements may also be completed for excur- 
ions by sea around the Ivish coast, in which about sixty 
nembers could participate. It was found on a former 
‘yecasion that 120 members could not be landed by the 
mall boats which were obtained. Short biographies are 
‘iven in the report’ of a few of the members who died 
luring the past year. One was Joun Romituy ALLEN, 
vho was well known to English archeologists. Another 
vas Sir Danret Dixon, who was seven times Lord Mayor 
of Belfast. A third was Joun O'Leary, who, although 
ie suffered fourteen years’ penal servitude for high treason, 
vas more of a littérateur than a conspirator. A fourth was 
he Rev. SyuvesteR Mauonre, who was a member since 
864 and esteemed for erudition. 


RusTIcaTED masonry is likely to decline in favour 
smong Frenchmen in whose chateaux it is employed. If 
he theory of some of the leading police experts of Paris 
's to be accepted, the ‘‘ bossages ’’ of the lower part of 
he Louvre facilitated the attempt of the burglar who 
ought to obtain admission to the Gallery of Apollo, in 
vhich royal jewels and much else which is invaluable 
van be found. For an agile man the rustication was tempt- 
ng, and, having reached a certain height, he could pass 
rom the masonry to a down pipe, and having reached the 
evel of a balcony, a courageous effort enabled him to 
-eize the ornamental ironwork, and then there was only 
» sheet of glass between him and the treasures. To one 
guardian is assigned the charge of the-gallery, the famous 
Salon Carré, and the Salle Duchatel. There is a relief 
very second hour until-1 a.m., and then until morning 
very hour. The man on duty heard the noise made by 
he cutting of the glass, and on approaching the window 
he attempt ceased. He remained near the window during 
she remainder of his watch. The guardian who relieved 
um also heard a renewal of the operation, but when he 
‘pproached the window the sound ceased. The succeed- 
ing guardians profess to have heard no sounds of cutting 
he glass during the succeeding hours. The night was cold, 
ind it is supposed the burglar grew tired of waiting for a 
nore favourable opportunity. The Gallery of Apollo was 
rot originally intended to.he a part of a public museum, 


| 


The restoration of the nave of, 


. ditions. 


_ trated by lantern photographs. 
-| ticket, to be obtained of Mr. Hurron Freeman, the clerk 
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and some of its interest arises from the range of windows, 


which enables a visitor to see a spectacle of a different 


kind from a gorgeous room and gilded cases containing 
precious examples of art. But it is now evident the large 
windows can become dangerous, and it will be necessary 
to adopt more precautions than formerly to secure the 
collections. 

An action was taken against the Corporation of Glas- 
gow some years ago to compel the removal of a reservoir 
in connection with the water supply of the city. It was 
claimed that in selling the site minerals were reserved, 
and inasmuch as a bed of fireclay was beneath the reser- 


‘voir, the owner was prevented from utilising his property. 
‘A similar case, but on a very much smaller scale, has been 


decided in the Irish Court of Appeal. Near Coalisland, 
in the county of Tyrone, which is mineralogically rich, 
land was possessed by,a gentleman of unsound mind, who 
was under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor. The 


‘tenant had been a farmer on the property, but had taken 


advantage of the recent Acts to purchase his farm. It 
was stated that he had been removing the sand, which was 
claimed to be a mineral. As the area was only four acres, 
and as it was proved that the soil consisted of five-sixths 
of sand and one-sixth of vegetable matter, the holding was 
of little importance to an agriculturist. The defendant 
maintained that he had been removing sand for sixteen or 
eighteen years without paying any special royalty, and 
other tenants gave similar evidence. Mr. Justice Ross, 
before whom the case was first tried, decided that sand 
was a mineral, and granted an injunction against its 
removal. An appeal was brought, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with two Lords Justices, took an opposite view, and 
considered that a reservation which was made as far back 
as 1672 of mines and minerals did not apply to sand. . All 
such cases owe their origin to a defect of the English 
language. Single words haye to be used under novel con- 
Although sand and clay can be reckoned as 
minerals in a scientific sense, it is not to be supposed that 
they were always believed to belong to that class of sub- 
stances. 


Ir would be strange if there was not considerable 
anxiety: among architects concerning the decision in the 
final competition for the new County Hall. The name of 
the winner is one of those open secrets which are unavoid- 
able. But until all the arrangements have been completed 
it would be unfair to anticipate the official announcement. 
Mr. R. A. Rogrnson, the chairman of the establishment 
committee, at the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday, expressed the hope that the report of the 
assessors would be received at the close of the present week 
or early in next. The establishment committee would 
therefore at their meeting on next Thursday have to 
prepare a report and recommendation on the subject. 
The members of the Council will be able to see the designs 
during three days, and a week will be allowed for a public 
exhibition of them. 


Fue following lectures arranged by the Carpenters’ 
Company will be delivered at their hall in London Wall on 
six Thursday evenings at eight o’clock:—February 13, 
““Roman London,’ by Mr.’ Puinip Norman, F.§S.A., 
chairman, Sir Henry Maxweuu-Lyte; February 20, 


_“ Optical Illusions,’’ by Professor W. H. Waastarr, 


chairman, Sir Grorar Faupreu-Puinuips; February 27, 
“Wild Nature’s Ways,’’ by Mr. Ricuarp Kgarron, chair- 


man, the Hon. Watrer Rotuscuitp, M.P.; March 5, 


“Georgian Architecture,’’ by Mr. Banister FLETCHER, 
chairman, Lord Baucarres, M.P.; March 12, ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Painted Glass and its Process,’’ by Mr. Jams 
PoweE.u, chairman, Lord Puymourn; and March 19, 
“Trees: New and Old,’’ by Professor SomERVILLE, 
chairman, Lord Mipueron. The lectures will be illus- 
The admission is free by 


of the company, at Carpenters’ Hall. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO ANTIQUITY. — 
HE long delay which has occurred in determing the 
fate of Crosby Hall indicates the spirit in which 
antiquity is regarded at the present time. Generally speak- 
ing, people are indifferent to old buildings, and especially 
to those which are in ruins. There is no desire to commit 
the offence of vandalism on a large scale. In a great many 
places ruins are picturesque and increase the interest of a 
landscape. It is sufficient to look at some of the paintings 
in the Winter Exhibition in order to perceive that at one 
time they were thought to be indispensable adjuncts to a 
view. Much can be said in favour of the artists’ prac- 
yice. Indeed, at one time in England the construction of 
ruins was considered advisable for those who were erecting 
stately mansions or laying out their grounds in a tasteful 
manner. When ruins are able to make associations arise 
in the minds of those who look on''them, they gain addi- 
tional attraction. For these and other reasons they are 
safe. ; 

But when it becomes necessary to expend money in 
upholding ruined buildings or for the purchase of them in 
order that they may be preserved, we then find that the 
interest in them is not sufficient to cause much self-sacri- 
fice. Although aid was offered from public and private 
sources, sufficient mone was not raised to obtain posses- 
sion of Crosby Hall. The case of the Abbey of Holyrood 
is another instance. The Scottish people were apparently 
gratified when they found that Lord Leven had left 
enough money for its restoration. They also seem to have 
been disappointed when it was found that the executors 
had exercised their right to apply the bequest to another 
purpose. However, with all the affection which Scotsmen 
profess to have for the old chapel of the palace, they are 
not likely to subscribe the sum required to serve as a sub- 
stitute for Lord Lrvren’s bequest and to restore the 
remains. It cannot be said that permission would be 
refused for the execution of the work, for during all the 
controversy it was not stated that there would be any 
royal opposition to the experiment. 

Ancient work which becomes an obstacle to. modern 
improvements is also retained with difficulty in our time. 
The destruction of the walls of Rome is an instance. 
Although great buildings were destroyed or were utilised 
as materials for the masonry of lighter structures, a large 
part of the old walls survived. They had acquired a new 
interest through the labours of archeologists, and there is 
no doubt they could be made subjects for speculation during 
many years. But parts of them were supposed to be in 
the way, and they have been removed with as little rever- 
ence as will be displayed for the Paris line of fortifications 
which has existed during less than a century. If the 
Roman walls were found uw a country district, and if the 
materials were not adapted to be used in walls of another 
kind, the public authorities who claim their ownership 
would probably avoid any interference with them. But 
in a city where ground is valuable a different rule pre- 
vails, and the old must succumb to the new. That 
even old buildings outside cities and towns are not without 
lability to injury is seen by the appointment of the Royal 
Commission to prepare an inventory of historical monu- 
ments and constructions in Scotland. Already there exists 
protection for primitive monuments. Evidently the aim 
of the Commission is to discover what buildings should be 
placed under the official egis. 

‘The spirit of the age is, however, more manifest in 
France than in any other country. It is not unlikely that 
unless a great change arises and the minds of Frenchmen 
become sensitive to the pathos of ruins, cathedrals and 
churches which -at one time were reckoned among the 
glories of France must fall into a state of decay. : The 
buildings are owned now by the Government’ yet they 
will not expend the money necessary to keep them 
m repair, and, as far as can be judged, they will. not 
allow pious people or lovers of antiquity to bear the expense 
of reparation. It is not for us to consider political necessi- 
ties. Those who maintain that a separation between 
Church and State was necessary must allow that. the 
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| as for the few who have a claim to be considered archeeolo 


= . = . 
manner of carrying Out the operation has created numerous 


law to erect a new church, and in that way would gain a 
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complexities. Parishioners might be able under the new 


certain amount of liberty. But it would be an offence 
against the State if they placed a few tiles on the roof of 
an existing church or set up some timber to keep it from 
falling, unless they had complied with many regulatio 
and secured official sanction for their efforts. T 
Government are aware of the state of the public min 
and if such a spirit existed now as prevailed in the ti 
of the Romantics the safety of the churches would 
guaranteed. The staff of the Historic Monuments Co 
mission would be largely increased, and an ancient chape 
in the most remote district would be as secure as the Louvre 
or the Hétel de Ville of Paris. Prominent Frenchmen 
although they may be Royalists or Imperialists in spirit, 
no longer make a pretence of having a passion for antiquity, 
especially in the Gothic phase, and with such a dispositio 
the Government are confident they will never lose powe 
by the fall of a few churches. 

Who knows but the excess of enthusiasm which wai 
displayed in other countries as well as in France may ha’ 
brought about the present indifference from which no pai 
of Europe appears to be free? ‘‘ Gothic! Gothic I'll g 
to the death upon it,’’ exclaimed old MonxsBarns. A grea 
many venerable gentlemen at one time, if they did not 
become martyrs to the style, were compelled to endure 
inconveniences through its peculiarities. A Gothi¢ 
dwelling-house of the nineteenth century would not no 
be accepted as an eligible habitation. Nevertheless, th 
glamour of Medivalism enabled men and women to 
imagine themselves in comfort within it. The style was” 
extolled beyond its merits, and for a long time it was 
believed that no modern architect was on an equality with 
the designers who lived five centuries earlier. ‘As long as 
it was a question of the ability of an ancient and a modern 
architect it did not matter much. But when it became a 
question of building against building, and the old was held 
to be superior by those who were not property owners, then 
people who possessed modern buildings could not fail to 
perceive that the praise of antiquity was undeserved. i 
reaction followed, and its effects have spread among all 
classes. The difficulty of finding money to rescue Crosby 
Hall in such a city as London is evidence that the new 
inhabitants are enlisted in favour of buildings not older 
than themselves. ; : 

It must also be remembered that buildings, unlike most 
products of antiquity, are costly to preserve. We can see 
in museums and private collections frail property which 
long ago was utilised in Greek houses. Specimens are, 
also to be found of the woven and embroidered textiles. 
worn by Greek women. Examples of children’s toys have 
survived. Yet the houses in which such things were first 
seen have vanished. We have offerings from temples of 
which not one stone remains on another. All these trivial 
things are likely to afford as much pleasure to future 
generations as they do now. But a ruin cannot survive 
unless money is expended continually upon it. One objec- 
tion to Lord Lrvrn’s bequest was its insufficiency for the 
restoration of Holyrood, and if the chapel were restored 
to its pristine state three or four such similar bequests 
would be needed. The Board of Trade got credit for 
coming to the rescue of Crosby Hall. As soon as ques- 
tions of cost for making the building useful were con- 
sidered, discretion dictated retreat. We must not, there- 
fore, be too hard upon those who hesitate to accept charge 
of a building erected several centuries ago. It is rarely! 
one becomes a source of appreciable revenue. The Londor 
County Council are no doubt very grateful because during 
eighteen months they were able to receive 251. 3s. fo 
letting the so-called Prince Henry’s Room in Fleet Street 
It will take a great many years at that rate before the 
outlay is recouped. Owners of other antiquities would be 
very glad if they were able to derive similar profit from ‘ 
part of their old buildings. The majority of people deriv 
pleasure from a group of imitations of ancient buildings: 
like those sometimes seen in connection with internationa 
exhibitions, or from the originals, if any such exist. Am 
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zists izvospective of membership of a society, they are 
ikely to discover evidence enough to aid them im any 
nquivy they may undertake. 


AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION. 

WHE construction of buildings in the United States was 
t ~enerally supposed to be equal, if not superior, to 
ne suropean standard. Without such a belief the praise 
which was obtained for expedition would be of little value. 
Phe British jerry-builder loses no time in running up a 
serrace of houses, but few people care to bestow admira- 
jononhim. He generally has to dispense with machinery, 
yet his. speed is not surpassed for similar work on the 
sther side of the Atlantic. Mr. Epison may perhaps be 
tbls to give the Englishman a lesson in more than one 
way with his cast houses. 

It is evident, however, from the proceedings of societies 
‘hat American architects and engineers are becoming 
‘ather dubious about the advantages of extreme expedition. 
Materials may be of excellent quality and be properly 
shaped according to designs. But possibilities of weakness 
are discerned in the combination of the different parts. A 
ouple of articles in The Architectural Record (New York) 


content. 
One is a paper by Mr. G. C. Nimmons, an architect, 
which he read at the annual meeting of the Estimators’ 
Club at Chicago. He objects to the existing system of 
puilding contracts as unsatisfactory to the contractor and 
bo the owner. If a contractor is dissatisfied, which means 
that he has soon discovered that his work is not likely 
5o be profitable, he will seek after some means to diminish 
ais loss. As Mr. Nimmons says, the contractor will at 
‘east be more careful when he next tenders, and conse- 
quently a larger sum will be allowed for contingencies. 
There are numerous sub-contractors in America, and they 
may gain where the contractor loses. We know in Eng- 
‘and that time is occupied in the offices of contractors for 
specialties in making out estimates for a general tender. 
The same system now prevails in the United States, and, 
according to Mr. Nimmons, the amount of useless work 
Jone yearly must be an astonishing item if it could be com- 
outed. He maintains that it increases the cost of building, 
ind it is doubtful how a wasteful system could avoid having 
‘chat effect. In fact, he considers that what is now taking 
dlace is not competition but gambling. The lowest bid 
recelves most attention, and a contract is let not on 
account of a man’s integrity, ability or character, but 
simply on the amount at which he believes he can perform 
the work. We are told that ‘‘ with the architect present 
50 police the job and see that nothing is missed, the owner 
s usually willing to fight it out along these lines.’’ 
The contractor necessarily gives most attention to 
‘pconomy or parsimony. He is indifferent to the perma- 
iency or excellence of the work. The men have to act in 
che spirit of their employers. ‘‘ Why is it,’”’ asks Mr. 


orick, such as our forefathers learned in England, have 
given way to the modern way of throwing brick into a 
wall, which often goes with hollow spaces and weak places 
nm it, in spite of the most rigid inspection? Why is it 
shat the old-time method of mortising and dowelling 
‘umber, which went to make up the strong and rigid frame- 
work of our houses, has given way to the modern system 
pi so-called balloon framing, where there is hardly a mor- 
“ise or tenon to be found? ”’ . 
| The remedy which Mr. Nimmons proposes is the adop- 
on of the English system of quantity surveying. There 
S not the same difference between the tenders with us 
hat there is in America. He believes also that the build- 
‘ag Owners would be willing to pay a reasonable profit on a 
vontract if they could be certain about the real cost of the 
puilding. He is also confident that contractors, on their 
‘ide, would willingly produce satisfactory work if they 
‘ould be assured of such a profit.. Mr. Nrwmons therefore 
uggests that, as a first step, the absolute cost of a building 
‘hould be ascertained by means of an estimate of the quan- 
ity of material and labour made by someone who is inde- 
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are among the latest instances of an expression of dis- - 


Nrimmons, “‘ that the good, old-fashioned ways of bonding 
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pendent of.the contractor. With that object the American 
estimators should. go beyond the work of the English 
quantity surveyors in dealing with the cost of labour as 
well as of materials and receiving a percentage on the cost 
of buildings. The contractor should then agree upon a 
reasonable and proper percentage on the cost of buildings, 
with a similar arrangement to be made by each sub-con- 
tractor. In conclusion, he adds that ‘‘ if in executing the 
work the amount of labour or material, or both, exceeds 
in cost the amount or amounts named in the contract, this 
excess of cost to be borne equally by the owner and the 
contractor or contractors. If the cost of labour and 
material is less than that agreed on in the contract, the 
money so saved should be equally divided between the 
owner and contractor or contractors.”’ 

Although English tenders sometimes show remarkable 
differences (for even in cases where the standard required 
is established, as in the works for the London County 
Council, there is rarely uniformity), still those in the 
United States are more astonishing in their variations. 
This may be partly owing to the existence of contract 
companies on a gréat scale that, from their manner of 
purchasing, are able to undersell ordinary contractors. 
But the system of making a fortune in the shortest pos- 
sible time does not lend itself to a high class of work. 
No doubt the employment of machinery as often as pos- 
sible may prevent the evils arising from careless hand 
labour.. Nevertheless, one of the colossal buildings cannot 
be entirely carried out through the agency of machines, 
and the men must know they are only used as substitutes. 
What they have to do is generally to be found in the most 
hazardous positions, and, realising how little they are 
valued, the workmen are to be excused if they are some- 
times indifferent. 

The theory of Mr. F. W. Firzparrick, an architect 
who contributes largely to American publications, arrives 
at similar conclusions, although by another route. He 
says the builders are desirous of making undue profit, and 
encourage slovenly, incomplete and shoddy work by their 
employés. In other words, he reduces all the evils of 
construction in America to the one sin of shoddiness. It 
has infected all classes, not excluding the constituted 
authorities. ‘‘ Digest,’’ he says, ‘‘ the building laws of 
any of our cities and see how really apologetic we become 
in demanding and insisting upon work that is so palpably 
for the absolute benefit of all and is so clearly the only 
thing to do, but which is but little higher in grade than 
the indifferent.’’ -General allegations are always difficult 
to prove; and as it is impossible to indict a nation, so we 
doubt if all the builders of America are prone to shoddi- 
ness. But the speculative builder manages to flourish in 
American cities as he has done in England, in spite of 
everything that has been said to reveal his true character. 
The portrait Mr. Frrzparrick gives might be taken from 
many English sitters :—‘‘ He is the gentleman who builds 
a house with two by six joists in the flooring, culled boards 
three inches apart for sheathing, paper of inferior quality 
and without laps, green pine finish, and all the other 
etceteras of a ‘skinned’ house, and paints the whole 
thing in most alluring colours—mixed largely with coal- 
oil and guaranteed to last at least two months—lays some 
sickly sod on top of broken brick, plaster dust and the 
rest of the bdilding débris doing duty as a lawn, and then 
inserts glowing advertisements in the papers cunningly 
calculated to catch: the unwary; and alas! before many 
days does actually hook his prey and land him into a very 
net if not a slough of despond.”’ 

Generally, the English builder professes to have 
trained his own architects, and it is only under rare cir- 
cumstances that he cares to give a commission to an archi- 
tect in independent practice; and, indeed, few architects 
wish to render assistance, for they know that plans of a 
single house will be utilised for several and transformed 
im curious ways if necessary. But Mr. Firrzparrick does 
not hesitate to say of the American architect that ‘‘ gene- 
rally he is even so afraid that the aforesaid client will 
get away from him that he will put the cellar on the roof 
of the house and the attic in the basement.’’ 

Fire is the enemy of which the ordinary American is 
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most timid. He endeavours to provide against the conse- 
quences by insurance. In spite of the competition 
among them, the various companies have been endeavour- 
ing to obtain more secure buildings. It appears also that 
the authorities of cities and towns are beginning to realise 
that the excitement of fires can be dearly purchased by 
the inconvenience which follows. The improvement in 
buildings is only slow, because there is a dominating system 
which prevents the admission that dishonesty may occur 
in building as in other affairs. Whatever may be the 
cause, the Americans who settle in England have hitherto 
been found to have escaped its baneful effects. They may 
be keen competitors, but their work is not discreditable 
to them individually or to the country which claims them. 


PETROGRAPHY. FOR ARCHITECTS. 
By E. Howarp ADYE. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


i may be interesting to many readers-of The Architect to 
gain an insight into the precise methods employed in the 
laboratory to properly prepare both natural and artificial 
building-stones and kindred materials for microscopical 
examination, so that the following information and advice, 
taken from original working notes, ought to be found both 
instructive and practically useful to those who wish to conduct 
experiments and make independent observations in this 
essentially useful branch of natural science. : 

To commence with, it will be necessary to procure a few 
instruments, appliances and materials in order to proceed 
successfully. The outfit need not by any means entail more 
than a very moderate outlay ; although, of course, investment 
in high-class apparatus cannot fail to prove saving in the long 
run, especially for permanent research work in this most 
fascinating field of enquiry. 

The outfit recommended should consist of :—(1) A good 
petrological microscope; (2) slitting and grinding appara- 
tus ; (3) materials for mounting objects. The instruments, 
accessories and materials here indicated are not to be sought 
for haphazard at any optician’s or dealer’s store, unless great 
care and judgment be exercised under the direction of an 
expert; by consulting the catalogues of bona fide makers, 
they will be found specialised in a few such lists, and ‘‘ when 
found make a note of.”’ 

Thoroughly reliable petrological microscopes are produced 
nowadays by the leading English and Continental makers 
exclusively, most of whom have showrooms or are otherwise 
represented in London. Many of the best of these and other 
instruments for special work are described in detail in a 
treatise entitled ‘‘ Microscopy,’’ by Dr. E. J. Spitta, recently 
published by Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle Street, London, 
W., and also, of course, in the separate catalogues of their 
makers. They range in price from about nine to as much as 
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fifty guineaseach. An excellent instrument for beginners and 
students is the ‘‘ Praxis’’ petrological microscope of Messrs. 
W. Watson & Sons, 313 High Holborn, London, W.C., who 
also make more expensive patterns for laboratory work. In 
the last-named connection Messrs. R. & J. Beck, Ltds, sof 
68 Cornhill, London, E.C., have lately brought out their 
‘London ’’ petrological microscope, which embodies the prin- 
ciple invented by Mr. Allan B. Dick, with sundry improve- 
ments by Dr. J. S. Flett, of the Geological Survey, and is well 
adapted for both rapid manipulation and accurate work. 
More expensive instruments are listed by Herr Carl Zeiss, of 
Jena, Germany, whose London depot is at 29 Margaret Street, 
Regent Street, London, W. ; while another German maker of 


note, Herr Ernst Leitz, of Wetzlar, and 9 Oxford Street, | 


London, W., has placed on the market an elaborate petro- 


logical microscope, necessarily a costly one, but a marvel of 


ingenuity for swift yet sure research work. 


Good petrological microscopes may occasionally be found | 


for sale either at the manufacturers’ showrooms or dealers’ 
depéts—notably at Messrs. C. Baker’s, 244 High Holborn, 


London, W.C., or at Messrs. A. Clarkson & Co.’s, 28 Bartlett’s | 


Buildings, Holborn Circus, London. In purchasing second- 
hand instruments, however, a word of warning is necessary. 
Hither an expert should be asked to test the instrument, or a 
guarantee insisted upon.* 

A few hints, however, in this place, upon choosing a suit- 


able petrological microscope for serious work may not be amiss. | 


* The writer will be pleased to test and certify to the working 
capacity of microscopes and accessories con amore. 


First of all, the stand of the instrument must be absolutely 
firm and without vibration, steady even when the tube of th 
microscope fs inclined thereto at an acute angle or horizontally 
disposed—namely, at right angles to the base or foot. Pro. 
vision should be made for the coarse and fine adjustments t¢ 
be absolutely free from back-lash and to always remain both 
sensitive and precise in their actions. Nose pieces are no 
essential; but, when adapted, should admit of accurate cent 
ring, and indeed this applies rigorously to all movable acces 
sories, such as substage-fittings, polariser, condensing lense 
and the like. Only an A or a No. 1 eyepiece (ocular) shoul 
be used, because eyepieces of higher powers merely amplify 
but do not resolve, the magnified image, a result which ca; 
also be attained by simply lengthening the telescopic-tube 6 
the microscope. The eyepiece, moreover, must be provide 
with cross spider webs, indispensable for the measurement 9 
extinction angles, while the object-glasses (objectives) shoul 
be very carefully tested to ensure freedom from spherical o 
chromatic aberration, coupled with sharp defining power 
Although not essential, it is desirable that the analyse 
(analysing Nicol) and quartz plate should be so adapted as t 
admit of instant adjustment or removal as required; an 
the same remark applies to the use of a Bertrand lens an 
the substage polariser and convergent-light apparatu 
Lastly, the stage of the microscope should be either concer 
trically rotating and divided to degrees, or the instrumen 
must be provided, on Mr. Dick’s plan, with a contrivance for 
simultaneously rotating the polariser and analyser (Nicol’s_ 
prisms). . 
Building-stones and kindred materials, such as sand, limes, 
mortars, cements, concretes, &c., obviously vary considerabh 
in their physical properties of specific gravity, chemical com | 
position, texture and so forth. It therefore follows that no 
single method of preparation, common to all, can be indicated 
to adapt them for microscopical examination. Distinct p ¢ 
cesses have consequently been devised to meet specified requi e 
ments. Thus, incoherent rocks, of the nature of sand, lacus 
trine and deep-sea deposits, soft chalks, clays, voleanic dust 
&e., and manufactured cements and pulverised materials 0} 
every description may be classified into one ; soft rocks, such 
as some chalks and limestones, freestones, shales, &c., int 
another ; while hard rocks, like granites, syenites, diabases 
basalts, &c., admit of being brought together into a th 
conventional group. | 
Sands, earths, deep-sea deposits and pulverised material: 
should be well levigated, washed and separated into samp 
of approximately even sizes by decantations ; drying at te 
peratures of not more than 110° C., and sifting through 120, 
90, and 60-mesh sieves. From four to five sets of fairly even 
sized particles may thus be secured out of each specimen, ti 
furnish material for as many microscopic slides, whei 
mounted in Canada balsam or some other suitable medium 
In the cases of deep-sea deposits and so-called ‘‘ earths,” th 
process of levigation may be materially assisted by prolonge’ 
boiling of the sample with bicarbonate of soda or aqua forti 
respectively, according to the result desired. ; 
In the second category, provisionally termed ‘‘ soft rocks,’ 
e.g., chalks, many freestones, limestones and marbles, shales 
slates, &c., two plans may be adopted with success. Whe 
tolerably soft, as in most chalks and marls, and some fre 
stones, the specimen can be readily pared down into sma, 
slabs about one inch square and a quarter of an inch thicl| 
and rubbed smooth on both sides upon an emery or carboru| 
dum ashlaring brick. Pumice may be treated in the sam 
way ; but most marbles and limestones, many shales and a 
slates, allow for being chipped with the square end of a sma 
trimming (geologist’s) hammer; or, at all events, can ‘| 
readily cut in any desired direction by means of a toothle 
tenon saw fed with emery or carborundum powder of Nos. { 
to 90 hole, and a small supply of water. The chips or slic 
should then be rubbed down flat on the ashlaring brick in| 
slabs of about the same sizes as indicated above for the sc 
chalk, &c. Two sets of small slabs will thus be secured—o) 
apparently very frail and soft and the other fairly compat 
yet soft. The latter do not require any further treatmen 
but the former cannot possibly be handled unless subjected) 
some process of induration, which must not, however, ali! 
the chemical character of the sample. These small slabs m/ 
then be placed upon a hot plate. A zine or copper plate plac 
upon a tripod stand, with a Bunsen burner or spirit lai 
beneath, will do, provided due care is exercised to prevé 
overheating. Otherwise a copper plate placed over a wa! 
bath can be used without fear of damage by undue heating 


* These and all manner of laboratory appliances, Canada bals? 
pure chemicals, and reagents of every description should be jf? 
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Some ‘‘dry’’ or ‘‘ hardened ’’ Canada balsam, broken into 
bits, each about the size of a small pea, should next be placed 


one piece upon the top of each slab, and the heating allowed 
to continue until the balsam permeates the surface of the 


specimen evenly for at least one-quarter of an inch in depth. 


| When a hot-plate without intervening water-bath is used, the 


Bunsen burner or other source of heat must be instantly 
removed as‘soon as the slightest sign of smoke (which denotes 


- dissociation) is manifested. As soon as the balsam has pene- 


trated sufficiently, as noted above, the slabs should be removed 
from the hot plate and set aside to gradually get quite cold. 


| It will then be found that they are no longer fragile, but suffi- 


ciently indurated to enable the subsequent processes to be 
carried out in the following way :— 

The small slabs, in common with the more compact slabs 
of marble, slate, &c., must be rubbed absolutely smooth and 
to a dead-level on a medium-grained ashlaring brick of car- 
borundum, with a‘liberal supply of water. When examined 
with an ordinary reading-glass or botanist’s lens, sundry 
scratches will be observed. All such scratches must be got rid 
of by rubbing the surfaces with plenty of water on a very fine 
hone, about six inches long by one and a half inches wide and 
an inch or so thick. By far the best kinds of hone for this 
purpose are the well-known Water-of-Ayr, known as “‘ Tam 
O’Shanter’’ and ‘‘ Montgomerie’’ stones, the latter being 
the finest grade known.* It is important to note, moreover, 
that to maintain a dead-level on the surfaces of the specimens 
the hone must previously be primed to a slight convexity, like 
that on an engineer’s flat file, so as to allow for the “ personal 
equation.’”” Such a surface can be quickly developed from 
time to time as required, by briskly rubbing the hone to and 
fro lengthwise with a fine-grained carborundum ashlaring 
brick. The convexity can, of course, be instantly gauged by 
means of a straight-edged steel rule. This rule may likewise 
be applied to the small slab in one position, and then at 
right angles thereto, to ascertain whether a dead-level has 
been accurately developed. It is advisable at this juncture to 
carefully examine the finished surface of the small slab with 
a strong magnifying glass to make sure that not even the 
vestige of a scratch remains, or else the specimen will inevit- 
ably be torn to pieces during the final process of reduction. 

It may be noticed that frequent mention has been made of 
‘‘carborundum.’’ This is the name given by Mr. E. G. 
Acheson, of Niagara Falls, N.Y., U.S.A., to the artificial 
carbide of silicon, CSi, which has not, up to the present, been 
found in Nature. It is produced by the fusion of fine coke 
and sand, with salt as a flux, in an electric furnace (the motive 
power for which is derived from the famous waterfall), and 
erystallises out into resplendent purplish-blue crystals, 
belonging to the hexagonal system, with abrasive properties 
superior even to those of sapphire ; and although not quite so 
tough, approaches to the hardness of diamond bort. The 
material is powdered and graded into grains of standard S1ZeS, 
and also consolidated into a vast variety of grinding wheels, 
hones, tools and other implements of much importance to stone- 
masons, builders and mechanics, by the Carborundum Com- 
pany, whose London address is 29 Clifton Street, Finsbury 
Square, E.C. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


PAPER was read before the members of the Sheffield So- 
ciety by Mr. Robert Leader on “ Arbitration,’’ describing 
the different stages of an arbitration, and pointing out some of 
the pitfalls which beset the path of the arbitrator. During the 
hearing, he said, both parties are always most anxious to please 
the arbitrator, but it is then that he must be most wary, for 
after his award is made one, and sometimes both, of these 
pleasant people will be going about seeking for an opportunity 
to destroy him—that is, to upset his award. A very careful 
note of all the evidence and proceedings was perhaps the arbi- 
trator’s best safeguard, for a lay arbitrator had a very wide 
discretion, and so long as he was careful to have both sides 
present and fully informed of all the steps in the arbitration 
there was no need for him to trouble himself with nice ques- 
tions on the rules of evidence. The lecturer also dealt with 
the question of costs. 
The president, Mr. W. C. Fenton, was in the chair and 
there was a fair attendance. At the conclusion a discussion 


cured from reliable firms :—Messrs. Baird & Tatlock, 14 Cross 


Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C., and Messrs. Philip Harris [ 


& Co., Ltd., Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

* These hones are placed on the market by the Water-of-Ayr 
and Tam-o’-Shanter Stone Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and Dalmore, Stair, 
Tarbolton, R.S.O. 
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took place, in which Messrs. F. Fowler, E. Holmes, EK. M. 
Gibbs, H. Wilson, H. L. Paterson, W. G. Buck, J. R. Wigfull, 
C. B. Flockton and the president took part, and Mr. Leader 
was thanked for his address. Mr. D. Potts was nominated as 
an associate and Mr. F. Ratcliffe as a student. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, president, in the chair. 

Mr. Alexander Graham (hon. secretary) announced the 
decease of Mr. J. Salmon Quilter, elected Associate 1867 and 
Fellow 1890, and president of the Architectural Association 
during the session 1875-6; and of Mr. Francis E. Morris, 
Associate, elected 1895. 

Mr. W. T. Oxprieve read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
slides, entitled 


The Royal Palaces of Scotland. 

Mr. Oldrieve said that there were remains of about twenty 
Royal palaces in Scotland. Most of them were in ruins, but 
all were of great interest historically and some of them of much 
interest architecturally. So large a number of Royal 
dwellings was doubtless due to the restless and divided politi- 
cal state of Scotland during the period when the earlier Royal 
castles were built—i.e. between 1200 and 1500. The moun- 
tainous nature of the country and the consequent difficulty of 
communication probably also led to the multiplication of 
Royal palaces, while the earlier Royal residences, being also 
fortresses, were needed at strategic points of the divided king- 
dom. The sites for the buildings appear to have been chosen 
with considerable discrimination, both strategically where this 
was necessary and with regard to the picturesque. The 
character of their design evinces careful thought and artistic 
taste. Buildings having little or no architectural embellish- 
ments harmonise most successfully with the natural features 
of the surrounding country ; instead of being a blot on some 
glorious mountain scene, the general impression frequently is 
wholly a delight. The suitability of the materials and the 
manner of their employment in the buildings still bear test1- 
mony, even in decay, to the artistic capacity of their designers. 
Where choice was possible the stone used seems to have been 
the most suitable to give harmony of colour in the general land- 
scape. One could not but be impressed by the dignity of these 
old castles—their grey stone walls rising straight and high 
from their rocky bed like a reflection of the mountain crag, 
and with their stone-slabbed roofs sloping in unbroken colour 
like the strong sides of the hills around. The modern restorer, 
through lack of artistic insight, has sometimes spoilt the har- 
mony of a whole mountain landscape by re-roofing this type 
of castle with blue slates. The boldness of the masonry of 
these buildings is almost always in perfect keeping with the 
spirit of the design, just as the general design is in perfect 
keeping with the spirit of the landscape around. The earlier 
castles were generally of'the type of the Norman keep, some- 
thing similar to those of France and England. Unfortun- 
ately Scottish buildings of the earlier period have suffered even 
worse than those of England through the desperate feuds of 
the clans or during the wars of more serious import ; hence 
there are no remains of residential buildings of the character 
under consideration earlier than the thirteenth century. As 
the Scottish throne became more secure, the Royal palaces 
developed from the simpler type of the keep to the more exten- 
sive and elegant type of palace, as represented by Stirling, 
Linlithgow, Holyrood and Falkland. 

In order that the historical references might be more readily 
followed, the author prefaced his description of the buildings 
by (1) a list of the Scottish kings from Malcolm IT. (a.p. 1005) 
to James VI., giving the period of their reigns ; (2) a list of 
Masons of the Crown of Scotland appointed under the Privy 
Seal, beginning with the grant by James V. in 1532, to John 
Brownhill of the office of Master Mason for life. From 1536 
to 1557 the office was held by three Frenchmen in succession. 
The last appointment was by the Prince Regent in 1819. 

The author gave a general survey of the buildings in the 
following order :— 

Roxburgh Castle, now in ruins, which was a Royal castle in 
the twelfth century, was taken from the English by James IT. 
in 1460 and reduced to ruins, but was rebuilt as a garrison by 
the Protector Somerset in 1547. 

Traquair House, Peeblesshire.—David I. (1124-53) and 
several of his successors all date charters from this house. 
The building is of three periods, the latest additions being in 
1695. Its owners have up to this time carefully avoided any 
interference with its ancient form and even its furnishings. 
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Rothesay Castle, in the island of Bute, one of the most 


interesting of the early Royal castles, is said to have been | 


erected in the period of the Norse invasions. It was a favourite 
residence of Robert II. and Robert III. in the fourteenth 
century. On the death of the latter in 1407 the castle was 
committed to the family of Bute, the head of the family being 
formally constituted hereditary Governor and Constable in 
1498, which office the present Marquis of Bute still holds. 

Kildrummie Castle, which stands on an eminence near the 
river Don, about thirty-six miles west of Aberdeen, has long 
been in ruins: it is doubtless one of the thirteenth-century 
castles and a very interesting example of an early fortress. 
The eastern wall of the chapel remains, with its three lancet 
windows. 

Dunstaffnage Castle stands on a jutting rock, near the 
point of a low-lying peninsula at the seaward end of Loch 
Ktive in Argyllshire. Much of the dressed stonework of the 
interior has been stripped, probably for house building, and so 
decay has been hastened. The original castle is supposed to 
date about 1250; the later buildings probably date partly 
from the sixteenth or seventeenth century and partly from the 
eighteenth. The dwelling-house at the south-east angle was 
restored a few years ago so as to be fit for occupation. 

Lochmaben Castle, in Dumfriesshire, is believed to have 
been built by Robert Bruce, who died there in 1295. The 
entrance was approached by a moat about 20 feet wide, and the 
side walls were extended across the moat with arches under 
which boats could pass to the entrance. Nothing now remains 
but a shapeless ruin. 

The Palace of Dunfermline is connected with the abbey by 
a tower, which is pierced by an archway, still forming one of 
the entrances to the town from the south. The oldest part 
appears to date from the Transition period from Norman to 
Early English. The abbey was restored by King Robert 
Bruce and the palace built. The palace was a favourite resi- 
dence of James VI., and his son Charles I. was born there in 
1600. It was allowed to fall into decay at the end of the 
seventeenth century. The abbey church and what remains of 
the abbey and palace buildings are now in charge of H.M. 
Office of Works. 

Dundonald Castle is a good example of a fourteenth- 
century keep ; Robert II. and Robert III. resided there. It 
is divided in height into two storeys of pointed-arch compart- 
ments. The great hall on the upper floor, the roof of which 
has almost disappeared, was vaulted by a pointed tunnel vault 
with transverse and diagonal moulded ribs, and having seg- 
mental arch wall ribs springing from corbels. 

Linlhthgow Palace stands on the site of a Royal castle. 
The building of the present palace commenced in the year 
1425 under John of Walton, Master of Works. James V. was 
born there in 1512. He considerably altered the buildings, 
and the fountain in the centre of the courtyard is believed to 
have been erected by him. After the battle of Dunbar in 1650 
Cromwell held the palace with a garrison for nine years. 
The palace was last occupied in 1746, when a party of Royalist 
troops lodged there. It was set fire to after the battle of 
Falkirk and left a total wreck, as it has since remained. 

Edinburgh Castle was for the first time designated in 
history as a Royal residence in the reign of David I. (1124). 
The sainted Queen Margaret died there in 1303. The little 
Norman chapel which bears her name still exists: it is the 
oldest, building of the castle group, and one of the oldest in 
Scotland. During the reign of Alexander IIT. it became the 
principal Royal residence in Scotland. Edward III. re- 
fortified the castle, and in 1334 it formed one of a chain of 
fortresses intended to hold the south of Scotland in sub- 
jection, The great hall was built in 1434. This fine apart- 
ment was mutilated and subdivided, and served the purpose 
of a military hospital for nearly 200 years. Through the 
generosity of the late Mr. Thos. Nelson, the work of restoration 
was carried out by Mr. Blanc in 1892. 

Stirling Castle was a specially favourite home of the Royal 
Stuarts. James I. of Scotland regarded it as the Windsor of 
Scotland, and both James II. and James III. were born 
within its walls. Here Queen Mary was crowned with great 
ceremony at the age of seven months. It was the home of 
James VI, until he assumed the government of the country ; 
on his accession to the English throne in 1603 Stirling Castle 
ceased to be a Royal residence. The palace building is par- 
ticularly interesting as one of the earliest examples of the 
Renaissance in Scotland. The Royal chapel was erected by 
James VI. in 1594, 

Falkland Palace is known in history as far back as 1371, 
but the main building would appear to be of the latter part of 
the fifteenth or early sixteenth century. The interior of. the 
building fronting the courtyard was added by James V. 
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James VI, likewise added considerably to the building. The 
detail of the Renaissance work on the courtyard eastern wing 


is very fine, and bears a strong resemblance, though more _ 
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refined, to the work of the James V. palace at Stirling Castle. 
Before describing the buildings of Holyrood Palace the — 


author showed a plan distinguishing the abbey, the ancient — 
A careful 
study, he said, of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood Houge—all ~ 
that remains of the abbey buildings—would well repay the — 


palace and the later palace built by Charles IT. 


architectural student. A fascinating variety of detail can 
still be clearly distinguished, throwing much light upon the 


chapel’s chequered history. The nave as a whole was not j 


begun to be built until towards the end of the twelfth century, 
and then without buttresses. 
1457 and 1483. Those on the north side, though massive, 
are embellished with extremely delicate and beautiful work 


in the canopies of the niches, &c., in striking contrast to the ~ 


more rigorous spirit of the earlier work of two centuries before. 
For three centuries these buttresses withstood the constant 
thrust of the great stone vault of the nave, but when the 
vault collapsed there was no longer a balance of forces, and 
the buttresses exerted an inward thrust, thus more disas- 
trously involving in the common ruin both north and south 
clerestories with the triforium and nave arcade on the north 
side. 
It is well authenticated that James IV. built the Royal 
palace, and it is believed that the work was begun in 1498. 
The Office of Works has been recently trying to remove what 
was undoubtedly comparatively modern and misleading, and 
to restore the rooms to what they were originally, so far as 
that is possible. In Queen Mary’s audience chamber the par- 
tition has been removed, and the room is now seen of the size it 
was in Queen Mary’s time, with its original ceiling. A recess 
on the east side of the room has been opened out, and is thought 
to have been a private oratory. The private stair which led 
from this apartment up to the gaol above has been opened to 


| view, and a most interesting piece of wall-frieze decoration in 


tempera has been discovered and exposed. In all these his- 
torical rooms the original stone surfaces of doorway and fire- 
place mouldings have been cleaned of paint, and the woodwork 
treated so as to harmonise with the fine tapestries which have 
been cleaned and restored. 

The Palace of Charles II. was commenced in 1671. Un- 
fortunately the erection of the palace as now seen involved the 
demolition not only of the older palace and monastic buildings, 
but the south-west tower of the abbey church. Only the great 
tower opposite the main approach by the Canongate was 
spared, and this feature really governed the design of the 
principal front. The new palace was built on a very much 
more extensive scale than that which had previously occupied 
the site. It is rectangular in plan, measuring about 200 feet 
by 180 feet, with a central quadrangle about 90 feet square. 
There are some very fine plaster ceilings in the state rooms, and 
also some beautiful carved oak doorways and mantelpieces. 

In conclusion, the author remarked that it appeared strange 
that only five of these ancient Royal palaces should remain 
the property of the Crown, and that so many ancient buildings 
of historic interest remained in private hands, no statute 
existing which can prevent total destruction by demolition for 
‘“improvements,’’ or by neglect for want of knowledge, interest 
or means, 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Oldrieve for 
his paper, and the motion was passed by acclamation. 


Institute Prizes and Studentships, 1907-8. 


The Institute Silver Medal and 25 Guineas (EHssays).— 
Four competitors entered, but the prize was not awarded. A 
medal of merit, however, was gained by Mr. Percy M. Stratton, 
of Mitcham, Surrey. Mr. Henry H. Hill, B.A., of Cork, 
secured a certificate of hon. mention. 

The Institute Silver Medal and 10 Guineas (Drawings).— 
There were fifteen sets of measured drawings submitted. Mr. 


Leslie Wilkinson, of Ealing, London, gained the medal, Mr. 


Maurice Lyon, of West Kensington, being hon. mentioned. 
A set of six strainers submitted under the motto ‘‘ Cantii,”’ 
by Messrs. Robert Tall and Thorold Bennett, of Gravesend, 
jointly, was placed next, but the President withheld the com- 
mendation until the Council should decide whether drawings 


made by more than one person were allowable in the com- | 


petition. 


The Soane Medallion and 1001. (for Continental travel).— a 
Subject: Design for a Custom-house on a Quay. This prize, — 
which attracted twenty-eight competitors, was gained by — 


Mr. Geo, Drysdale, of Rothbury, Northumberland. Mr. A. 
Berrington, of Birkenhead, and Mr. Robert Russell Prentice, 


The latter were added between 
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of Thornton, Fifeshire, were granted certificates of hon. 
mention. 

The Owen Jones Studentship: Certificate and 100/.— 
There were three competitors, Mr. A. E. Martin, of Chelsea, 
securing the award. 

The Pugin Studentship: Silver Medal and 401.—Draw- 
ings from twelve competitors were submitted, and Mr. 
Sidney G. Follett was successful in winning the studentship. 
A prize of 10 guineas was awarded to Mr. A. Winter Rose, 
Mr. N. W. Hadwen gaining a certificate of hon. mention. 

The Tite Prize and 301.—Subject : Design (according to the 
principles of Palladio, Vignola, Wren or Chambers) for an 
open-air theatre. Mr. Geo. Drysdale, of Rothbury, Northum- 
berland, was placed first out of the fourteen competitors, Mr. 
A. R. Barker, of Harrow, winning a prize of 10 guineas. Mr. 
T, L. Vesper, of Beckenham, and Mr. Alan Binning, of 
Blackheath, gained certificates of hon. mention. 

The Arthur Cates Prize, 40 Guineas, was awarded to the 
only entrant, Mr. Bryan Watson. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 10 Guineas.—Subject : 
Design for an elevated water tank in reinforced concrete. 
Awarded to Mr. J. H. Markham, of Gray’s Inn Square, 
London. 

Godwin Bursary: Silver Medal and 651.—Mr. A. Halcrow 
Verstage. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize, 601. (Hospital design and 
construction).—Mr. W. Milburn, junr. 

Ashpitel Prizeman.—-Mr. J. ©. Procter, of Leeds. 


THE TAJ MEHAL. 
SERIES of “ Impressions of India,”’ by Sir Henry Craik, 
M.P., is appearing in the Scotsman. In one is the 
following interesting account of the Taj Mehal, a work which 
many previous writers endeavoured to describe :— 

A drive of a mile or more along broad dusty roads, with 
their border of sparse trees and whité balustrades, brings you 
to the Fort of Akbar, and you are once more, as at Delhi, 
amongst the memorials of the Moghul Empire. In most ways 
this Fort at Agra is far more impressive than that at Delhi. 
The towering wall is bigger and more imposing, and within, 
instead of a vast space, over which the splendid remnants of 
their sumptuous buildings are sprinkled as mere specks upon 
the arena, you have a great pile of closely connected buildings, 
representing every phase of Moghul art. The paved road 
leads us up gradually to the summit, through buildings of 
ever varying character. We pass through the great portals 
of Akbar’s palace, with its grimmer and sterner architecture 
in red stone and its ever present reminiscences of Hindoo 
types, and its carved figures of animals, so out of harmony 
with Moghul art. At length we come to the lovely Moti 
Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, far larger than that at Delhi, and 
with its white ddmes and minarets shining bright in the sun 
at the summit of the ascent. To my mind, with its perfect 
purity of white and its delicate carving, so free’ from: all 
meretricious ornament, it is even more entrancing than the 
more gorgeous Divani and the small and almost toy-like Pearl 
Mosque of Delhi Fort; and in situation it is incomparably 
finer. There is here a mixture of religious edifice with the 
grim strength of a huge fortification and with all the strange 
medley of a palace, every chamber of which’ can be appro- 
priated accurately to its use, that gives to the whole an interest 
which has no parallel at Delhi. There are special associations 
attached to the marvellously beautiful living apartment where 
Shahjahan’s wife—the Muntaz-i-Mahl, or~‘‘ Jewel of the 
Palace ’’—passed her days, and where her husband in his old 
age, six-and-thirty years after her death, spent his later days 
with Jahanara, the only daughter, who kept her love for him 
faithfully till his death. He was then shorn of all his splen- 
dour and his luxury, the captive of his own son, Aurungzebe ; 
and the consolation of these last years of his life was found in 
gazing from the balconies upon the wondrous tomb, lying full 
in view beyond a bend in the Jumna, which he had raised in 
memory of the wife of his youth. His daughter exchanged her 
office of tender companion for a religious life ; and lies buried 
in the humble grass-covered grave beside the tomb of the Saint 
Nizamuddin, near Delhi. Little as we can share the thoughts 
of the race, and lightly as we may hold the annals of their 
luxury, their splendours, their pomp and their cruelties, we 
cannot but be touched by the picture of vain regrets and of 
filial love. Mentem mortalia tangunt. 

We pass beyond the Fort and drive for another mile or 
two across a wide-spreading and well-ordered park, which 
relieves the eye accustomed to monotonous plains by its graceful 
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undulations and its wooded dells; and slowly the miracle of 
Agra, the Taj, opens on our view—at first a white dome, 
encircled by dazzling minarets, and then slowly showing its 
surroundings of portal and mosque, contrasting with its snowy 
brilliancy and simplicity in their deep warm red, and in the 
fantastic and rich ornamentation of their fagades and para- 
pets. The Taj rises above them, vast and majestic in its 
perfect simplicity of outline, solid, and yet seeming at times 
almost to melt into cloud and sky. We pass through two 
courtyards of red stone bordered with serais, and on through 
its richly decorated portal of red, chequered with variegated 
marbles, into the long peaceful garden, with its rows of 
Italian cypresses, its trim flower beds, its marble paths and 
its pools and fountains, at the far end of which rises, above 
marble staircase and platform, the vast mass of pure white 
outlining itself against the deep blue of the sky. All doubts, 
all fears of disappointed expectations, all feelings except that 
of over-mastering beauty, are swept away ; and each step, as 
we come nearer to it and it gradually dwarfs the foliage that 
lies below, confirms the magic of its unrivalled grace. By this 
alone, one is tempted to think, the voyage to India would be 
repaid. 

All the world knows something of the Taj, and it is no 
business of mine to attempt to criticise it or to enter upon 
any architectural discussion of its merits or demerits. Noone 
knows for certain its architect ; and doubts are entertained as 
ty the sources of inspiration which were drawn upon in its 
creation. For us it is linked with none of those associations 
of western architectural treasures, the work of men who were 
bone of our bone, and by whose lives and thoughts our own 
lives and thoughts have been shaped and moulded and out of 
which we have grown. We only know it as the legacy of men 
whose pomp and triumphs, whose ambitions and struggles, 
whose luxury and cruelties are something alien from all our 
history and belong to another world than ours. On the forced 
labour and the long-drawn miseries of countless thousands, 


this marvellous creation was growing just when our Long 


Parliament was wrangling, and when Cavalier and Round- 
head were struggling with one another, and its author died 
when Charles Il. was in the early zenith of his reign, and in 
the year when St. Paul’s and half of London were destroyed 
by fire. They were far from us in thought and purpose, but 
yet the thought often occurs how short is our historical retro- 
spect over this land of remote antiquity. At the Kutab and 
Tuglukabad we are carried back to the days of our Plan- 
tagenets; but for the most part throughout the scenes amongst 
which I have passed one hardly ever recalls history more 
distant than the days of Milton. We are apt to forget that 
Milton and Dryden drew their images of eastern pomp from 
no ancient annals and no fabulous chroniclers, but from the 
freshest stories of travellers and ambassadors of their own day, 
whose accounts were current in the mouths of men, and told 
them of a strange world so unlike their own. 

I have no architectural criticism to offer, and just as little 
can I idealise the Taj by any theory of fanciful symbolism. 
The story of Shahjahan, with all his easy bonhomie, his laxity 
of creed, his life of mingled fighting and debauchery, blended 
with his passionate and enduring love for the wife of his youth 
and the sadness of his closing years, must always have an 
interest of its own. But in this creation of surpassing beauty 
I can find nothing that reflects the sadness of human fate or 
that tells of the all-pervading solemnity of death. There is 
nothing of sad or mournful reminiscence of the infinite regret 
for love that is only a memory. It tells of no grief for the 
immutable decrees of fate; it is a defiance of death, by asso- 
ciating it with all the bright and gossamer gleam of sunlight 
and of fairy beauty. It stands supremely alone, not by the 
power of any pathos or of any appeal to the sympathy which 
the woes of humanity evoke, but as the brightest, the most 
joyous, the most luxuriant monument of death and decay 
that the world has ever seen. We are spellbound by its sur- 
passing beauty; but we feel that the world of thought and 
feeling that went to its creation was a different world from 
our own. That beauty sinks the deeper the longer we linger 
by it; it is increased by each visit; it is enhanced by every 
sight of it—in the hazy mists of the morning, in the blaze of 
the midday sun, wher: the evening shades are lengthening, 
and, more perhaps than all, in the cold silvery light of the 
moon under a sky of deepest blue. But, after all, it is still to 
the eye, and not to the heart, that it appeals. The “ Jewel of 


the Palace’’ was enshrined in a casket that reflected all the 


trappings of joy and luxury, and that bore no traces of the 
mystery and sadness of regret and death and parting hearts. 
Sorrow, for us, seeks another garb; but the world could ill 
spare this one joyous and miraculously graceful transfigura- 
tion of the mournfulness of human fate. 


s 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING.* 


HE old Metropolitan Board of Works, which was in exist- 
| ence for thirty-three years, became in 1889 the London 
County Council, and although we often deplore the excursions 
of the latter body into ruinous commercial enterprises, we 
must not forget that the health of London has been well cared 
for.and distinctly improved by the legitimate labours of the 
London County Council and its predecessor. To the Metro- 
politan Board of Works we owe the main drainage system of 
the Metropolis and the Thames Embankments. . When the 
change of authority took place there were 82 miles of main 
and intercepting sewers, discharging a daily average of 
160 million gallons of sewage, the works having been con- 
structed between the years 1853 and 1865 at a cost of 45 millions 
sterling. . Now the main drainage comprises 346 miles of 
main and intercepting sewers, with a daily average discharge 
of about 253 million gallons. This flow of sewage represents 
a canal 33 feet wide, 7 feet deep, running night and day at 
2 feet per second; and the yearly flow would fill a lake 7 feet 
deep and 75 square miles in area—five-eighths of the area of 
the county of London. The sludge sent to sea in 1906 was 
2,465,000 tons, which would cover Hyde Park (400 acres) to a 
depth of 5 feet. This interesting information has been 
obtained from some of the Council’s returns. But sanitation 


' does not mean sewerage only ; the widening of thoroughfares, 


pulling down slum properties, erection of artisans’ dwellings 
and the provision of public parks have all been powerful 
factors in raising the standard of health during the last half- 
century. There are in all 6,490 acres of parks and open spaces 
in London, being 8.7 per cent. of the total area, and these 
have been well called the ‘‘lungs’’ of London. In. this con- 
nection the good work of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association may be referred to. With a growth of population 
in the county of London of 18 per cent. during the twenty years 
between 1883 and 1902, there has been a growth of public 
spaces of 50 percent. Their work in the provision of drinking- 
fountains, seats and trees have added to the enjoyment and, 
incidentally, to the health of the people. 

The annual death-rate 120 years ago was about 1 in 30, 
sixty-five years ago it was 1 in 40, forty years ago 1 in 50, 
fifteen years ago 1 in 60, and now for the last year the death- 
rate for the seventy-six great towns of England was about 
1 in 62, for the county of London alone .1 in 66, and for the 
borough of Lewisham, in which I reside, with some 150,000 
other inhabitants, the rate for the year was about 1 in 83. 
The more these statistics are looked into the more marvellous 
the figures will appear. They represent an increase in the 
average duration of life of about seventeen years. This is 
due chiefly to the combined efforts of the sanitary engineers 
andthe medical officers of health, and shows the paramount 
importance of the work in which we are engaged. 

If the sanitary engineer is so important it appears that 
the medical officer of health is likely to become still more 
important. At the opening of the medical schools last October 
the general theme was that the day was coming when the doctor 
in private practice would disappear, and would be replaced 
by the public health officer, whose duty would lie more in the 
prevention than the cure of disease. We shall probably hear 
more of this shortly, as arrangements are now being made for 
a municipal and public health exhibition at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall upon a scale of some magnitude. Among other 
coming events the Franco-British Exhibition, to be opened 
at Shepherd’s Bush, will be something very great in the 
exhibition way. The site covers no less than 140 acres. Among 
the numerous classes for exhibits is one entitled “Social 
Economy, Sanitation and Public Relief,’’ one of the sub- 
headings being ‘‘ Hygiene and Sanitation.’ It is too early 
to say what the value of this will be to sanitary engineers, 
but the Olympic games will probably attract the greatest notice 
from the general public; the open-air sports theatre will com- 
fortably seat 68,000 persons and on occasion will accommodate 
150,000 people. There will also be an international exhibi- 
tion of modern appliances for lighting and heating at St. 


Petersburg, to be opened this month under the auspices of the’ 


Imperial Russian Technical Society. 

Perhaps one of the most important suggestions of recent 
years is that there should be a ‘‘ Minister of Public Health.’’ 
A paper by Dr. Bushnell, in the Journal of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute for December last, gives some valuable information 
on “ The Evolution of Our Sanitary Institutions,” leading up 
to and enforcing his arguments for such an appointment. We 
are in various ways already attending very fully to the health 
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_* From the presidential address by Henry Adams (late Pec 
fessor of Engineering, City of London College) at the meetin 
of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers on Monday last. 
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of the people. The Board of Education has recently issued 
an important circular on the medical inspection of children 
in public elementary schools under Section 13 of the new 
Education Act, which came into force on January 1. . The 
circular declares that the aim of the new Act is the physical 
improvement, and consequently the mental and moral im- 
provement, of coming generations. Section 13 is founded on 
a recognition of the close connection which exists between the 
physical and mental condition of the children and the whole 
progress of education. It recognises the importance of a 
satisfactory environment, and by bringing into greater pro- 
minence the effect of environment upon the personality of the 
individual child, seeks to secure ultimately for every child, 
normal or defective, conditions of life compatible with that 
full and effective development of its organic functions, its 
special senses and its mental powers which constitute a true 
education. This is all very well, but Nature gives us the 
“survival of the fittest,’’ and if we extend the limits of 
survival by artificial means to the unfit, we are assuming a 
serious responsibility that future generations may not look 
upon as altogether a blessing. 

, The smoke problem is not generally looked upon as coming 
within the province of the sanitary engineer, but I think that 
is taking too limited a view of his interests. The ‘“ London 
particular,’’ which has been called “‘ smog ’’ by Dr. Des Voeux, 
as indicating a combination of smoke and fog, owes its evil 
effects to the smoke it contains. During the black fog on 
November 20 last the atmosphere in. West London was found 
to contain two and a half times its normal volume of carbon 
dioxide. It has been estimated that the cost to the Metropolis 
for extra illuminants alone during a dense fog averages 2,000/. 
an hour, and this one must therefore have resulted in a loss 
of not less than 10,0007. November is generally credited with 
being the foggy month, but during the last fifteen years 
December has. led. with 143 days, then October 132 days, 
January 131, November 117, February 84, but there is no 
doubt that the densest fogs occur in November and. December. 
On the authority of Dr. W. N. Shaw, the director of the 
Meteorological Office, the weight of a cubic mile of air is about 
five million tons, and consequently the weight of fog-laden air 
in the case of a fog a mile thick extending over the district of 
Greater London alone is about 3,000 million tons. The 
London County Council have had under consideration from 
time to time some method of dispersing fogs in the district 
under their control, and the fortunate change in their political 
constitution has probably. been the means of preventing 
another great waste of public money. The most approved 
scheme is one by Signor Maggiora, who proposes to erect a 
strong steel cannon, about 60 feet high and 6 feet diameter, 
which is to be fired by explosions of acetylene and other gases. 
The public control committee of the Council does not think 
the Council would be justified.in spending money in experi- 
ments with this apparatus, but they think he should be 
afforded facilities to undertake experiments at his own ex- 
pense, and they have arranged for the provision of a site on the 
Thames marshes for this purpose. Inventors are proverbially 
sanguine, but surely no scheme could have less probability of 
success, “et 

The consideration of smoke and fog naturally leads us to 

the subject of heat and ventilation. Gas fires for heating are 
already widely adopted for offices, consulting-rooms, drawing- 
rooms and other rooms where a fire may be required at short 
notice. , I have had nothing else in my offices for the last 
thirty years, and do not find any of the ill-effects that have 
been ascribed tothem, It is said that they dry the atmosphere 
to an uncomfortable extent, but if those persons who put a 
saucer of water on the hearth to correct this would take the 


trouble to test it, they would find that whatever evaporation 
took place the whole of the moisture passed with the air direct 
to the fire and made no difference in the room. It has been 
claimed lately by the makers that gas radiators and flueless 
gas stoves may be used in a room with perfect safety, but 
_ careful tests show, as might be expected, that fumes of carbon 
-monoxide and dioxide, sulphurous and sulphuric acid, escape 
‘into the room to a detrimental extent and make ventilation 
essential, Gas cooking is very largely adopted owing to its 
‘convenience, and similar products escape into the air of the 
room, but they are not generally harmful owing to the windows 
_and doors so often being open. The worst case is, perhaps, 
_ that of a bath heated by a geyser, where no provision is made 
for ventilation. : Dr. Parkes, the founder of ‘the Parkes’ 
Museum, said :—‘“ Ventilation is a science, and it requires 
the study of a lifetime to master properly all its intricacies.” 
I do not intend to start a discussion on the respective merits 
of the plenum and vacuum systems, or the natural and arti- 
ficial systems, or whatever other terms may. be used to express 
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certain methods. I only propose to caution you that manu- 
facturers’ catalogues are not the source to which you should go 
forinformation. Each case should be considered on its merits, 
and what appears to be most appropriate should be adopted. 
I do not say you will be successful, because almost every new 
building, with a ventilation scheme of whatever sort, has its 
detractors. At the new Central Criminal Court one of the 
counsel, referring to the ventilation, recently remarked, “ Our 
feet are frozen and our heads are boiled,’’ and the Recorder 
added, “ The system of compressed air makes the court like a 
. diving-bell.’’ Only the other day at the same place, during 
the Camden Town murder trial, the judge complained of a 
humming which was going on in the court. He said it was 
‘‘an intolerable nuisance, and rendered it most difficult to 
hear.’ ‘It is in connection with the ventilation,’’ said Sir 
Charles Matthews. “I daresay it is,” replied the judge, 
“but all I can say. is that if we can’t have any ventilation 
without this intolerable humming, then those who are the 
authorities for this building ought never to have been allowed 
to erect it.. Really it is intolerable. It is very difficult to 
hear. If that is the only means of ventilation, then the place 
ought to be pulled down.’’ This is very strong language, but 
had the ventilation been upon an opposite method there would 
probably have been equally strong complaints of cold draught 

from doors and windows. 

One of the greatest difficulties sanitary engineers have to 
face is the inadequate ventilation of the public sewers. In a 
letter to the Times by the late Mr. George Jennings so far 
back as 1865, it was alleged “that the hydraulic seal of all 
traps in direct connection with main sewers was so very sus- 
ceptible to, and so easily affected by, increased pressure of air 
on the sewer side of the trap as to be practically fallacious, 
and dangerous to depend upon as a security for the purpose 
for which they were employed.’ Many, perhaps the majority, 
of borough surveyors would be glad to do away with these 
intercepting traps, but I am glad to say that, although more 
than forty years have elapsed since that letter was published, 
and the matter has been under discussion during the whole 
of the interval, the intercepting trap more than holds its own. 
When all the old, badly designed, broken and displaced sewers 
in the Metropolis are renewed upon modern lines we may, 
perhaps, have fewer complaints of emanations from the man- 
holes and lampholes; but the adequate and safe ventilation 
of the main sewers is a very large problem and the pecuniary 
aspect of the case is most formidable. 

The construction of sewers is at the present time under- 
going some radical changes. Portable steam excavators are 
in use, chiefly in America and in new districts, by which a 
trench is dug of the requisite width and depth with practically 
no hand labour except for timbering. The sewers themselves 
are being constructed of ferro-concrete—that is, cement con- 
crete strengthened with steel rods or expanded metal—and it 
seems to be a very suitable material when put in by skilled 
men under careful supervision. A steel or zinc-lined collapsible 
mould for the interior gives a true and smooth surface, and 
the concrete protects the reinforcing material from corrosion. 
Many of these sewers are 8 or 9 feet in diameter, and in one 
case—the Harlem Creek Sewer, St. Louis—the diameter is 
29 feet and the sectional area 411 square feet, the thickness at 
crown being only 15 inches. For small sewers ferro-concrete 
pipes are used, laid in the same way as ordinary pipes. 

As regards bacterial purification, Dr. George Reid, M.D., 
D.P.H., of Stafford, has recently made some important ex- 
periments on the nitrification of sewage. He discarded the 
“contact ’’ method of working bacteria beds in favour of 
‘percolating ’’ filtration. He found the best results from 
breaking the particles composing the filter to $-inch mesh, 
and his tests showed that the depth might be much reduced. 
He believed that he had. proved the lower 2 or 3 feet of filter 
to be absolutely unnecessary, and suggested 2 feet 6 inches as 
a suitable depth with fine grade material, which would lead 
to economy in maintenance as well as in first cost. 

Highway construction and sanitation are closely allied. 
The regulation of street traffic may be dismissed from our con- 
sideration. now that my friend, Mr. W. Noble’ Twelvetrees, 
has shown how it can be done with facility even at the most 
congested cross-roads; but the best mode of construction to 
suit all classes of traffic and be sanitary at the same time is 
still awaiting solution. One of the points that has. received 
attention is the camber, of the roads. | Surveyors generally 
prefer a good camber, say, up to 4 inch per foot, to throw off 
the moisture to the channels and keep the roadway as dry as 
possible, as a wet road cuts up so much more easily than a dry 
one. On the other hand, drivers prefer a flat road, as on a 


highly cambered road they have to keep to the centre to keep” 


their vehicles upright and reduce 'the strain upon. their horses. : 


_ be that it is brought into our houses in such abundance. 
all know that our water-supply cisterns should be cleaned out — 


Probably a maximum camber of 4 inch per foot would be the 
happy medium ; the slow-going vehicles would then be able to 
keep to the sides of the road. 

The dust from our roads is a great source of infection, and 
the reduction of the death-rate during a wet summer is un- 
doubtedly due to the laying of the dust. This advantage is, 
however, not gained without some expense. During the last 
summer the bill for road cleansing and maintenance in the 
borough of Hornsey was increased by nearly 5001. from the 
extra scavenging required, and no doubt all the other metro- 
politan boroughs could show a similar increase. Considerable 


attention has been given to minimising the dust nuisance since _ 


the advent of motor-cars, and the majority of the proposals 
have tar in some form or other as the basis of their innovations. 
A useful paper by our vice-president, Mr. G. W. Chilver, 
upon “ Sanitary Road Construction,’’ followed by one by Mr. 
T. B. Simmons, our chairman of Council, on ‘“ Road Con- 
struction to Minimise the Dust Nuisance,’’? were read last 
year. Mr. Simmons showed that on ordinary flint roads, and 
to a less degree with macadam, after about twelve months 
from the date of making up the road considerable disintegra- 
tion of the surface had taken place, this being caused, first, 
by the sucker-like action of the wheel tyres of the fast-moving 
motor, which suck the dust from between the stones; then 
when the heavy traction motor or other heavy traffic comes 
along it causes the stones to rock and grind together, making 
fresh dust. He then described some of the chief dust-abating 
methods, which I need not repeat. Tar or tar-oil as a dressing 
upon existing roads has many advocates on account of its 
cheapness, but the Glamorganshire County Council, and pos- 
sibly many others, have had numerous claims for damages for 
accidents caused by horses slipping on roads so treated, and 
some owners of motor-cars have expressed their opinions rather 
forcibly when they have found themselves and their cars 
smothered in tar. The better method is apparently to sweep 
the sand off the road before tarring it, then to let the tar soak 
in for twenty-four hours before re-spreading the sand over the 
surface to cover the tar in. 
The collection of the water supplies of the Metropolis under 
one authority was a step that ought to prove advantageous. 
We have not yet had any reduction in the water rate and we 
may not get any, but in times of drought there will be no 
difficulty now in equalising the deliveries in the various dis- 
tricts. The present consumption of water in London is 
225 million gallons per day, or about 33 gallons per héad of 
the population, and it is calculated that by 1917, allowing for 
increase of population, the present resources of the Metro- 
politan Water Board will be taxed to their utmost capacity, 
while by 1960 the limit of expansion will have been reached 
and some new source must be provided. It is estimated that 
to procure the additional 415 million gallons per day from 
Wales that will then be needed an expenditure of 39,000,000I. 
will be required, and the execution of the work might occupy 
twenty years. It is necessary to look ahead, but many changes 
may happen before that time arrives.. Where difficulty exists 
in getting a pure supply of water, the provision of some mode 
of rendering it fit for consumption is a matter of importance. 
The Forbes steriliser is an economical apparatus used by the 
American War Department and also in the Philippines, San 
Francisco and elsewhere. It acts by raising the water to a 
temperature sufficient to boil it in a closed receptacle for just 
sufficient time to sterilise it for potable purposes, and then 
cooling the boiled water by making it give up its heat to the 
fresh supply which is about to be treated. In this way none 
of the natural gases in the water, which make it palatable, 


is lost, and the utmost use is made of the applied heat. The 


manufacturers are now prepared to furnish plants having an 
output of 500,000 gallons of sterilised water per hour. Pure 
water is a great blessing, and only those who have difficulty 
in getting it can fully appreciate how thankful we ought to 
We 


at least every. six months, but how many, even among sanitary 
engineers and inspectors, see that it is done in their own 


_house? Many preach, but few practise what they preach. 


A recent improvement in making lead joints for gas and 
water pipes may be noted. It consists in substituting for: 
molten lead what is called “lead wool,”’ consisting of fine 


' threads of lead formed into rope strands of a diameter to fit 
_the socket, and about 3 feet long or 1 lb. in weight. After 


thé introduction of the usual hemp or yarn, this strand of 


“patent. lead wool’’-is taken and, twisted until it fits the — 
| Space in the socket; it-is then well caulked, and this caulking 


is repeated with each turn of the lead wool until the socket. 
is filled and the whole of the lead wool is tightly pressed into 


_a dense mass. of lead, whereby not: only a safe and efficient 


| chair. 
_ Twynham, commonly called Christchurch Priory, is the build- 


_ in the south-east corner of Hampshire. 
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packing is obtained over the entire depth of the socket, but 
the joint is capable of withstanding a much greater pressure 
than the joint made in the usual manner. If preferred, the 
yarn, which is a breeding ground for microbes, may be entirely 
omitted, and the sockets need only be of half the usual depth. 
Those who know the ordinary routine of running molten lead 
into a socket will appreciate the fact of being able to do it all 
“in the cold,’”’ with no waste and a better result. The cost of 
the material is, say, 50 per cent. above that of pig lead, weight 
for weight, but only half the depth is required in the socket 
owing to the more efficient caulking, and there is, in addition, 
a considerable saving in the cost of labour. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, that if I ramble any further I 
shall only weary you, if that has not already happened, and 
in conclusion I have to apologise for not putting before you a 
more elaborate address. I have merely been able to string 
together a few remarks upon various current topics that I 
thought might prove of interest to you, aad I trust you will 
pardon any shortcomings that may on reflection be only too 
evident. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, Jan. 16, Mr. 
u. J. Coombs, A.R.C.A., read a paper on Christchurch 
Priory, Hampshire, Mr. H. 8. Chorley, president, in the 
Mr. Coombs said that the Church of the Holy Trinity, 


ing of most interest in the small country town of Christchurch 
The origin of the 
church is lost, the documents having been destroyed, but there 
is an accumulation of legends. The crypts under the transepts 
and presbytery probably belong to the original Saxon church, 
the legend being that Flambard destroyed the Saxon church 
to erect his building on the same foundations. 

The Canons of Holy Trinity, Twynham, are mentioned in 
Edward the Confessor’s time. The church is dedicated to 
Christ and the Holy Trinity, and in Domesday Book the 


double name occurs. 


Flambard (afterwards Bishop of Durham) founded the 


| present church in 1098, when Dean of Christchurch, and the 


nave and apsidal additions to crypt and transepts are of 
Norman period. 

In 1150 it was converted into a priory in accordance with 
the wishes of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. From 
1195 to 1225 the clerestory was added to nave by the third 
Prior, and at the end of the thirteenth century the nave aisles 
were altered and vaulted and the north porch and chapels in 
the north transept added. In the fourteenth century the rood- 
screen and reredos were added, and about 1400 the lady 
chapel was completed, and in the fifteenth century the 
western tower and choir, but the vaulting of the choir was 
not completed until the commencement of the sixteenth 
‘century. 

The choir stalls are of Late Perpendicular character, though 
some of the misereres are much earlier, one dating from about 
1200. Inthe sixteenth century the chantry chapels were built, 
including the celebrated Salisbury Chapel. 

The monastery was dissolved in 1536, after which the 


church was granted to the parish as the parish church, and — 


this may account for its preservation. 

In the nineteenth century much restoration was carried out, 
and the nave was vaulted in stucco on wooden framing about 
1819, and restoration is proceeding at the present time under 


_ the direction of Mr. T, G. Jackson, R.A. 


The lecture was illustrated by drawings and photographs. 


LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Me the fifth meeting for the present session of the Liverpool 

Engineering Society Mr. Francis E. Cooper read a paper 
on construction and maintenance of carriage-ways. He re- 
ferred to the progress made in putting down impervious set- 
paving in Liverpool, and claimed that an advance had been 
made in quality and in the reduction of cost. The great bulk 
of the paving in secondary or residential streets consisted of 
boulders or cobbles; and this was not confined to the poorer 
districts only, but was found in many of the better-class streets 
within the limits of the city of 1895. The area of boulder 
paving at the present time was over 1,000,000 superficial yards, 
and, while it was to be deplored that such a large insanitary 
area remained to be dealt with, it was a matter for congratula- 
tion that a great advance had been made in the last few years 
in the methods employed to abolish what was at times little 


better than a nuisance. Since 1902 the area of boulders which 
has been imperviously paved was about 154,000 superficial 
yards, an average of 30,800 superficial yards per annum. 
The area dealt with 1m 1907 was 43,572 superficial yards, while 
it was proposed to cope with 57,000 superficial yards in 1908. 
Even at the rate of progress fixed for this year it would be some 
years before one could hope to see a perfectly sanitary paving 
throughout all the residential parts of the city. In 1894 there 
were about 170 miles of streets within the then city which were 
not paved imperviously, and owing to the extensions of the 
boundaries this was now greatly increased. Asphaltic mac- 
adam was dwelt upon as a cheap and efficient paving, and a 
diagram showing the cost and life of different materials was 
exhibited. 


SCULPTURE AS APPLIED TO 
ARCHITECTURE. ; 
T the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association Mr. W. Birnie Rhind, R.S.A., read a paper 
on ‘‘ Sculpture as Applied to Architecture.’’ Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, R.S.A., presided. In a paper which he read some 
twenty years ago on a similar subject, Mr. Birnie Rhind said 
that he then complained of the lack of opportunity afforded a 
sculptor of showing what he could do if given a chance on a 
public building. In Edinburgh then the lack of interest in 
sculpture was exceedingly depressing, and alike in art circles 
and in the public mind generally, the notion was that the 
highest branch of the sculptor’s art consisted in the execution 
of a portrait bust, varied now and then by an ideal figure, and 
that anything outside of such routine was beneath the dignity 
of the sculptor, and belonged to the domain of the decorative 
stone carver. When, however, they went to a large art centre 
like Paris, the truth was forcibly brought home to them that 
the grand field of the sculptor lay, not in the production of 
what Mr. Ruskin termed ‘‘ furniture sculpture,’’ but in the 
designing and execution of sculpture to adorn public buildings 
and of monuments to immortalise great men. and commemorate 
great deeds in national history. He (Mr. Rhind) held that in 
executing mural paintings and sculptural decorations lay the 
best sphere of the painter’s and the sculptor’s usefulness, so 
far as the artistic education of the masses was concerned. 
It was in connection with works of this character that appealed 
to humanity at large that all the great artists of bygone ages 
were known to this generation. Speaking of local circum- 
stances, he said that while matters had considerably improved 
in the last quarter of a century, it was to be regretted that in a 
city like Edinburgh so few of their public buildings gave so 
inadequate an architectural or sculptural display. This was 
illustrated by reference to certain local buildings, and prac- 
tical hints were thrown out as to how the architect might best 
co-operate with the sculptor in securing the best results for the 
work of both. He was looking forward with hope to the idea 
that in the new Art School they would have a department 
where tne student would have an opportunity of practising his 
hand at designing sculptural compositions in harmony with 
architecture. The lecture, which was well received, was 
illustrated by limelight views. 


ART IN MANCHESTER. 

LECTURE was delivered at Rusholme by Mr. Walter 
Butterworth, chairman of the Manchester Art Gallery 
committee, on Monday, in which he referred to the support 
given to local painters. Atarecent meeting, Mr. Butterworth 
said, Mr. Jackson declared that Manchester was “ artistically 
dead,’’ that to find an artist in Manchester was like looking 
for a needle in a haystack, that the School of Art was effete, 
and its museum of bewildering oddments required a genius to 
make it useful. He quite believed Mr. Jackson was sincere, 
and that his utterance sprang from a desire to amend the 
present condition of things. No doubt in many things Man- 
chester was dead in regard to art, but only in the sense in which 
practically all our great manufacturing cities were dead to 
art. Mr. Jackson turned to the Manchester Academy of 
Fine Art and the painting of pictures, as if that were the 
whole of art. As to the effect of division and subdivision of 
labour in our great cities, Mr. Butterworth remarked’ that 
where a man was doing day after day some fractional piece of 
work which was itself a fraction of something else, the task 
was destructive of the feeling of true craftsmanship. If the 
best painters had left Manchester, that was not peculiar to 
Manchester, but common to all great provincial cities and 
manufacturing centres. They went to London, which was a 
great picture market, not only for England and the empire, 
but in a sense for the whole world. Still, an eminent artist 
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living in London said to him the other day that his only hope 
was to get to the provinces with his work. With regard to the 
genius which was required for the museum, he was far from 
suggesting that they had genius on the Art Gallery committee, 
but he was equally doubtful whether it would be found in the 
Fine Art Academy. Then Mr. Jackson spoke of the palmy 
days of the Royal Institution, when far more pictures were 
sold, and said it was a crying evil artists were not on the 
gallery committee. He would remind Mr. Jackson that in the 
palmy days of the Royal Institution there were no artists on 
the committee. The times and circumstances had changed, 
He would agree that the cause of fewer pictures being sold 
was partly because, as Mr. Jackson said, Manchester was no 
longer residential. He would also say that it was now so 
easy, because of the railway services, for people in the pro- 
vinces to get quickly to and from London. As for the life 
class of the Fine Art Academy, which had dwindled, Mr. 
Butterworth said that the Corporation was not to blame, but 
the Academy itself. Mr. Jackson suggested four remedies for 
present evils. First there should be artists on the committee, 
who would know the quality of pictures and would be the best 
judges of buying them. 
of the Royal Institution committee, and would suggest that 
experience in regard to the purchase of pictures under the 
Chantrey bequest by the advice of artists had not been 
encouraging. The result had even been regarded as a scandal, 
and there was a Commission to inquire into the matter. To 
go over the Tate Gallery and see the pictures so bought did not 
make one very cheerful. He might say that if an artist was 
critical he was not. always inclined to be generous to his 
fellows. 

Mr. Butterworth went on to say, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian, that in the City Art Gallery there were 
thirty-seven pictures representing twenty-seven local artists, 
and twenty-one were purchased, while others were given. 
There were a few local artists who were eminent of whom 
they had not examples in the gallery but of whom they were 
anxious to get some, as Mr. Jackson knew before he made 
this criticism. They were also told that because no charge 
was now made for admission to the gallery rich people would 
not come and buy pictures. Well, he was dead against any 
proposal to make the charge suggested. The Art Gallery be- 
longed to all the people of Manchester, poor as well as others, 
and he wanted always to see it open free. If local artists 
could only sell their pictures when poor people were kept out 
of the gallery, he thought it was a poor look-out. It was 
stated that they made a charge upon local artists for their own 
exhibition. They charged the Manchester Academy a rental 
for their exhibition of 40/.. The Academy charged for admis- 
sion, and last time realised about 70/. The time before the 
sum was 801. or 901. Was it reasonable that the Academy 
members should have light and rent free and receive all the 
contributions for themselves. Finally, Mr. Butterworth said 
that he and his committee always had a bias in favour of local 
men when they were buying pictures, if other circumstances 
were equal. They wanted to see a local school fostered and 
encouraged, and to buy the works of local artists when they 
were worthy. It had to be remembered, however, that these 
works had to be such that they would be appreciated for their 
-true quality, not only by this but by future generations. To 
buy pictures simply because they were by local men would be 
an egregious blunder. According to their lights, the com- 
mittee must purchase works of art only because they were of 
fine quality, and all those put before them must be subject to 
that test. He made these remarks in no spirit of hostility to 
Manchester men, and he hoped they would produce more of 
such work as he mentioned. Let them all work as nearly as 
possible harmoniously together, and not have unkind criti- 
cism, but try to be mutually helpful, to discover local talent 
and to help it forward. 


RESTORATION OF HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


A DEPUTATION of members from the Holyrood restora- 

tion committee, consisting of the Earl of Cassillis, Mr. 
David MacRitchie, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., Mr. David 
Robertson, A.R.S.A., Mr. Samuel Cowan, J.P., Mr. William 
Mitchell, 8.8.C., Mr. A, E. Murray, with Mr. Hugh 
Beveridge, the secretary, had an interview with the Lord 
Provost and Town Council of Edinburgh. 

The Lord Provost said they were always glad to hear any 
ieputation on any matter of public interest, and although as 
a Council they had not very much to do with that question, 
ey would be glad to hear what was to be said. 

Lord Cassillis, in the absence of Lord. Stair, mentioned 
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He had mentioned the constitution . 


[Jan. 24, 1908, 


the circumstances briefly, saying that it was necessary that _ 
steps should be taken at once, and that a national building like © 
Holyrood should be made the cuncern of the Town Council of | 
Edinburgh. 4 
Mr. James Bruce said that the first matter to which they — 
would like to direct. attention was that the Council were 
guardians of the honour and dignity of the city, and also” 
guardians of the best interests of the citizens. On these two 
points there was ground for the Council giving full considera- 
tion to this very important matter, and that they should do 
everything within their power to secure that the great bequest 
by Lord Leven should be applied ta the purpose for which his 
Lordship undoubtedly meant it. at was not merely a matter 
for the city of Edinburgh, but it was a matter of great 
importance for the country of Scotland and for Scotsmen in 
whatever part of the world they might be. The difficulty 
arose in this way—Lord Leven by his will had left a sum of 
40,0001. to his trustees for the repair and restoration of the 
Chapel Royal of Holyrood, that it might be used as a chapel 
for the Knights of the Thistle, of which his Lordship was a 
member. He had for many years acted as Commissioner to 
the General Assembly, and he (the speaker) had no doubt 
many present had partaken of his Lordship’s hospitality. — 
His Lordship was extremely anxious that the Knights of the 
Thistle should have their chapel put into a sufficient state of 
repair, and the only stipulation made when the bequest was 
given was that, as having been the man by whom the restora- 
tion had been effected, his Lordship’s name might appear on 
a small tablet in the restored chapel. The codicil of his will 
under which this was given effect to was executed only four 
days before his Lordship’s death, so that up to the very close © 
of his life this matter had been obtaining Lord Leven’s 
thoughtful and anxious consideration. By the bequest Sir ~ 
John Stirling Maxwell and Lord Balcarres were asked to see — 
to the execution of the work (Mr. Ross being appointed archi-— 
tect), but the trustees seemed to have taken the idea that the - 
wording of the codicil gave them an opportunity of saying” 
whether the bequest was to take effect or not. They appeared 
to him to have omitted to give effect to the plainly expressed 
intention of the testator, and a well-known architect in- 
London, Professor Lethaby, was asked to report on the subject. — 
He read to the Council the report of Professor Lethaby show- 
ing that the scheme was not practicable, but a report by the - 
Architectural Association and Builders’ Association was 
diametrically opposed to the report. They had of the former 
Association Mr. Blanc and three former presidents, and among 
the builders twelve of the most experienced men in the city of — 
Edinburgh. They had accordingly thought it right to ask the ~ 
trustees whether they would not reconsider the decision they 
came to. The trustees had, consulted counsel, who were of — 
opinion that the bequest could not be applied to that purpose. — 
The sum left would put at least a roof on Holyrood Chapel, — 
and after that had been done they had not the slightest doubt — 
the restoration of the interior would follow. In view of what — 
other Orders possessed he said that the only Scottish Order — 
had no chapel. He reminded the Council that they were — 
custodians of the charter under which King David founded ~ 
Holyrood, and he asked them to help in the restoration of the — 
chapel towards the purpose for which it was originally 
intended. e | 
Mr. David Robertson, on behalf of the deputation, thanked | 
the Lord Provost and Town Council for the courtesy of their | 
reception. . . 
Mr. Bruce, in reply to the Lord Provost, said that the — 
letter from the agents of the trustees had been received that — 
morning. a 
Mr. M‘Michael asked if Mr. Bruce was of opinion that — 
the trustees had exceeded their powers in refusing to proceed — 
with the work of restoration. ; | 
Mr. Bruce said he thought the real meaning of Lord — 
Leven’s will was that unless Mr. Ross declined to take up the — 
work the trustees were bound to ask the permission of the — 
King to restore Holyrood. He regarded the matter as un-— 
questionably still open. : 
The deputation then withdrew. — : 
At a later stage Mr. Dobie and Mr. Currie gave notice of — 
the following resolution :— a H 
‘“That it be remitted to the Lord Provost’s committee to _ 
consider whether any, and if so what, steps should be taken — 
by the Town Council with a view to securing that the sum | 
of 40,0001. left by the late Earl of Leven and Melville for — 
putting into repair and restoring the chapel at Holyrood 
Palace, so that it can be used as a chapel for the Order of the | 
Thistle, be applied to that purpose, and report.”’ — 
The Lord Provost said that that was not the business of 
the Town Council. 
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Mr. MacLeod said that the motion seemed to beg the whole 
question. It was a legal question, and it had been held that 
there was no sum bequeathed for the purpose. 

Mr. Dobie said it was desirable that the Town Council 
. should take the matter up. 

The Lord Provost thought it was a delicate matter for the 
Council to interfere with. As citizens they could, of course, 
take what action they chose. 

Mr. M‘Michael said that after the statements made by 
the deputation something required to be done. 

Mr. Chesser said it would be a pity to drop the matter 
and do nothing. They ought to get the benefit of the Town 
Clerk’s advice. 

The Town Clerk said he was not in a position to give any 
opinion in the matter. He had not the documents which 
members of Council seemed to possess in regard to the case. 

It was agreed to send the motion to the Lord Provost’s 
committee. 

A letter appears in the Scotsman from Mr. MacRitchie, 
vice-convener of the Holyrood Restoration Committee, with 
regard to the experiences of the committee in its relations 
with the trustees of the late Earl of Leven and Melville. The 
public, he says, cannot be aware that for several months we 
have been in the position of Arthur Clennam in “ Little 
Dorrit,’’ whose inquiries at the Circumlocution Office led him 
to become known there as “ the man who wants to know, you 
know.’ We want a few plain answers to a few plain ques- 
tions, and so far we have not got them. 

I may remind your readers that what the late Earl directed 
his trustees to do in connection with the proposed restoration 
of Holyrood Chapel was to apply in the first place to the 
King for his consent. If the King did not consent, then this 
bequest lapsed at once. That is a matter beyond all question. 
But if the King agreed to the restoration, then the trustees 
were directed to employ Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, Edin- 
burgh, as the sole architect in the work of restoration ; one of 
the trustees (Sir John Stirling-Maxwell) and Lord Balcarres 
(a friend of the late Earl) being instructed “to see to the 
execution of the work.”’ 

Now, we have as yet failed to ascertain whether the trustees 
took the initial step of applying to the King. If they did 
apply, it is obvious that he must have given his consent, 
because had he refused the bequest would have lapsed at once, 
and the trustees would have had no further duty to do in 
connection with Holyrood. But their actions show that either 
they obtained the King’s consent or else they disobeyed Lord 
Leven’s expressed wish that that consent should he sought for 
before anything else was attempted, for they proceeded to 
employ Professor Lethaby to make a report to them upon the 
condition of the ruins in order to learn whether a restoration 
was feasible, thereby showing that they still entertained the 
idea of such a restoration. Whether they were legally entitled 
to use any of the trust funds (as presumably they did) in 
the employment of an architect other than the one specially 
named in the late Earl’s codicil, is a detail which need not be 
discussed here. But the discourtesy to Mr. Thomas Ross is 
manifest. 

So far as we are aware, then, Lord Leven’s trustees have 
abstained from any genuine attempt to carry out his wishes. 
Instead of consulting the architect specially named by him, 
they have consulted an outsider. And, on the report of this 
outsider, they have declared that the restoration of Holyrood 
Chapel could not be proceeded with. That, at any rate, was 
at first made the excuse for their failure to carry out the 
scheme which the late Earl had so much at heart. ' 

But when the reports of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association and of the Building Trades Association of Edin- 
burgh, Leith and District were transmitted to them they were 
obliged to shift their ground. For these reports, drawn up by 
skilled and experienced men, showed that, both from the point 
of view of the architect and of the builder, there was no 
practical objection to the work of restoration. The trustees 
consequently fall back upon the opinion of counsel consulted 
by them and, of course, likely to favour their view, and they 
now declare that the sum of 40,0007. or thereby allocated by 
Lord Leven for the restoration of Holyrood Chapel is no longer 
applicable for that purpose and falls into the general fund. 
No reason is given for this opinion. 

The questions we want answered are:—-Was the King 
asked for his consent? If he refused, why did they not 
announce this fact, which everyone would have recognised as 
ending the matter? If he consented, why did they not at once 
authorise Mr. Thomas Ross to proceed, in order that the 
meee of the King and of the late Lord Leven might be carried 
out ? 


These are questions which require to be answered. The 


*—merely balancing the masses of light and shade. 


matter is one which concerns the whole people of Scotland 
as well as the citizens of Edinburgh. It may be that the 
Knights of the Thistle and the architect who has been slighted 
by the trustees are the only persons who have a locus standi 
in the Law Courts, and the question may have eventually to 
be decided by them. But although the people of Scotland 
may not constitute an entity in law, they have a distinct right 
to protest against this failure to apply to the restoration of 
Holyrood Chapel the money originally designed for that pur- 
pose. 


MODERN PAINTING. 

N his third address at the Royal Academy, Sir Hubert 
I Herkomer said talent alone would never carry a man to 
success. It must be backed by other qualities. He might have 
talent and be deficient in continuity, so that he eould stick to 
nothing, and would desert his work as soon as the bloom of 
its success had worn off. And that was usually very soon. 
A deficiency of continuity caused the artist to be “ jumpy,” 
but of course the student would say that want of inspiration 
was responsible. That might be; but when the fit of work 
was on it lasted but a short time with that artist, and if he 
happened to throw off something at white heat he claimed for 
it all that art could contain, and said that it ought not to be 
carried any farther. On the other hand, there was the artist 
who suffered from too much continuity, and of the two perhaps 
the man with the “jumpy ’’ nature got the most out of life. 
The young artist to-day had as good a chance as at any other 
time. As for luck, he did not believe in it and did not like 
the word. The speed of life to-day should make the young 
artist more than ever watchful. It was a curse to every one 
of them, but most of all to the black-and-white men, who were 
expected to do in two hours a drawing that a week would have 
been allowed for in the days of the group of illustrators of 
whom he had before spoken, and whose work was still un- 
excelled. Once only, said the lecturer, had he been compelled 
to run in the direction of speed. It was when he painted 
Jay Gould, the American financier, in a studio in New York. 
Gould, the most laconic of men, came to see him about the 
portrait. ‘“ How much will it cost?’’ he asked; and then, 
“ How long will it take to do?’”’ “ Yes,’’ he said, “Ill be 
done.’’ Just before the close of the last sitting he took out 
his watch. ‘ You have,’’ he said to the artist, “ just a quarter 
of an hour left of the agreed time. Shall you be done?”’ 
The artist knew his man and had made sure of that, and the 
fact that he finished in time impressed Jay Gould far more 
than the portrait itself. 

Sir Hubert Herkomer asked the students in his third 
lecture if they had ever played at the game of throwing a 
sponge filled with colour at some plain surface and trying to 
make something out of the accidental forms. It was a game 
that would often get the decorative artist out of a congested 
state and help to free him from his mannerisms. This might 
sound like a joke, but it was not one, for the best of artists had 
a curious interest in what was suggestive and accidental, and 
some could not even begin a picture on a plain canvas for 
that reason. He remembered a singular case of this when a 
clever young painter had a commission to paint the German 
Emperor, and at the first sitting produced a canvas with an 
unfinished painting of an old woman on it. ‘“ Am I to be 
married to her?’’ asked the Emperor when he saw the artist 
commence his portrait on this old canvas. Albert Moore was 
the only artist he could think of who was methodical in his 
work, and yet never closed the door to suggestion. He could 
so disguise his process that he could always give his picture 
an air of spontaneity. The man, who commenced as a water- 
colour painter, clung always to that medium as to a first love, 
and he felt when he began to paint in oils almost as if he 
were committing bigamy. Just at the time of his Ruskin 
portrait he was hovering between giving up the first love and 
adopting the second, and he was trying to make lis water- 
colours look like oils and his oils like water-colours. So he 
tried all sorts of tricks to combine the strength of one medium 
with the delicacy of the other. Instead of leaving the un- 
suggestive white paper for the high lights, he found it best 
to cover the whole surface with ochre or raw sienna and get 
his lights by scrubbing away with a big hog-hair brush. It 
was most fascinating to work thus without thought of outline 
But when 
he had wallowed enough in this freedom he descended to exact 
drawing. It was a logical-process, and detail never fought 
with breadth. But to Ruskin it was all wrong. He tried to 
explain to the great critic why he could not do it after making 
an outline beforehand. ‘“No,’’ said Ruskin, “T can only 
understand the technique of painting to be fully reached when 
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an outline is made with the exactness of a pen-draughtsman 
and then filled in with colour.’ Yet he praised the portrait 
when it was-done, and the mouth in particular. ‘‘I see,’’ he 
said, “ how I must have smacked my lips over the good things 
of this world.” That portrait was painted at Herne Hill, 
in the house in which Ruskin was born, and in the garret with 
a skylight that had been his nursery and was then his study. 
It was furnished in the simplest fashion, but there were 
lovely specimens of rare stones arranged on the table. Much 
of Ruskin’s best work had been written at that table, written 
sitting on the very edge of a tilted-up chair. He told Sir 
Hubert that until his pen touched the paper he never knew 
what he was going to write. Although they were on the best 
of terms, Ruskin declined for one special reason to visit the 
artist at Bushey. It was because Sir Hubert had set up at 
his house a plant of wood-working machinery. Returning to 
the subject of chance, the lecturer said that no man of science 
would think*of working on lines such as those indicated by the 
words :—‘‘ Art loves Chance and Chance loves Art.’? He 
would work by data, we should not. It would not be true to 
say that no artist could paint without careful and scientific 
planning beforehand, but in the work of these artists spon- 
taneity was rarely seen. Without accidental suggestions art 
would starve. We might pass a thing a hundred times un- 
noticed and then by chance see a picture in it. 


& 
HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF A MUSEUM.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HE rational idea of a museum building is not so much that 
of a palace of art—though we use the term by way of 
“high falutin ’’—as of a glorified warehouse. That is what a 
museum actually is—a storehouse. Grant the necessity of 
arranging for the display of the stores, for their disposal upon 
some practical and easily intelligible system, and for circuit 
through the galleries, and you have the absolute conditions of 
planning. Grant the further desirability of housing great 
possessions worthily (I said, you will remember, a ‘‘ glorified ’’ 
warehouse) and what more is there todo? Iam not venturing 
(in the presence of the chairman, Sir Aston Webb) to discuss 
the ground plan and elevation of a museum. The elevation 
would grow, I take it, out of the plan, and the plan out of the 
conditions of public exhibition and so forth. That is not my 
province. But the palatial idea extends beyond the plan and 
elevation of the building, and into the disposal of things in it. 
At times that may be inevitable. In a building like the 
Louvre, for instance, the things, you may say, have to live 
up to their housing. (Perhaps, too, the housing of art 
treasures in ancient buildings may have been at the beginning 
of the idea of furnishing rooms en suite.) What I want to 
insist upon is that the arrangement of things in a museum 
should not be governed by the idea of furnishing or of decora- 
tive effect. 

Once admit the controlling idea of decorative effect, and 
you open the way to placing things wherever they may happen 
to fit into a scheme of decoration. The student has to find 
them. That is not exhibiting. 


In a scheme of decoration individual things get merged in » 


the whole. Things exhibited have, on the contrary, to be 
brought into individual prominence. They want more or less 
defining against their background. They have to announce 
themselves. The reticence proper to decoration is in their case 
not to be desired. It is the decoration which should be reti- 
cent—in a museum. It is of no use, however, trying to 
restrain the natural inclination of the decorator to show what 
he can do. It would be easier to find a decorator worthy to be 
associated with the nameless craftsmen whose works are housed 
in the museum than to keep him in his place when found. 
Where is the decorator who has no desire to shine as an artist, 
who is ready to efface himself and make way for the least of 
the little masters? And, were his design and workmanship 
to compare with theirs, it distracts, confuses and in the end 
worries us. The danger of ambitious decoration in a museum 
is so enormous that I, for one, would rather not see it 
attempted. 

The cruellest cut of all is where decoration absorbs, as it 
commonly does, the light—so badly wanted in a museum, and 
so difficult to get. The subdued light which makes a room 
habitable is just what we do not want in a museum. There 
we have need of all the light we can get, or it is impossible 
to see clearly enough the details of design and execution 


* From a paper read before the A plied Ast ee if th 
Society of Arts by Lewis Foreman Day. FSA. x : 
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which alone will tell us what we want to know. We go to a 
museum to see things, not to get impressions—and to sacrifice 
light to effect seems to me little short of a crime. Yet we find - 
in museums not only heavily painted walls and ceilings which 
reflect the minimum of light, but modern stained-glass 
windows that literally shut it out. A case in point occurs in 
the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam. I hardly know where you 
could find rooms less fitted for the display of art and handicraft 
than those decorated in Byzantine, Gothic and other historic 
styles. There is a room, too, hung with old leather, beauti- 


fully rich in tone; ‘but you can’t see the things in it—nor 


yet the leather properly. 
Does there exist a museum in which there is light enough ? 
At Salzburg things which seem worth study are quite in the 
dark. At Munich precious things like enamels are in such 
obscurity that they might as well not be there. At Buda-Pesth 
some of the rooms are so dark that even in the morning light 
half their contents cannot be studied at all. And these are all 
modern museums, built for their purpose. In the Historic 
Museum at Stockholm, medizval art is seen in a dim artistic 
light akin to darkness-—because they had the ‘happy 
thought’’ of showing Gothic furniture under Gothic vault- 
ing. Again, the vaulted chamber in the Munich Museum 
‘‘ appropriately ’’? Gothic, is not appropriate to the showing 
of armour. Think of the armoury at Madrid? In a town 
museum there must always be a difficulty in getting light. 
And the question is not so much where it comes from, as how 
to get enough. In picture and sculpture galleries, of course, 
this is different. é 
Certainly we can’t afford to have light eaten up by dark 
colour. There seems to be a lingering prejudice in favour of 
dark red and dull green gallery walls. The colour needs, of 
course, to be chosen with a view to the things exhibited. It 
makes all the difference whether it is to be a background to 
bronzes or to pottery, to glass or to goldsmith’s work, and so 
forth ; but it need not in any case be dark. As to strength, all 
that is really wanted is depth of colour sufficient to hold the 
effect together and prevent the ugly isolation of each separate 
thing. ‘ 
I have been taking note of the background colours in 
museums, and I find some of the most satisfactory colours 
are: yellow no stronger than Siena marble, red no deeper than 
new-cut cedar wood, green no heavier or more positive than a 
duck’s egg or a sage leaf, blue not more intense than an 
average English sky—none of which tints absorb much light. 
In the new Nordiska Museum at Stockholm they make constant 
use of hempen canvas, the colour of string or sacking, both on 
the walls and as a lining to the cases, and the drab effect is 
not in the least unpleasing. At Hamburg, fine Japanese 
matting (texture always counts of course) makes an excellent 
foil for blue and white and some other kinds of pottery. In 
any case there is no need to carry the colour higher than say 
9 feet from the floor, the distance from the eye, in fact, at 
which it is fair to show things. And, above that, why not 
have everything white, as it is in the Nordiska Museum at 
Stockholm? For some things white itself is the best back- 
ground. Light we must have. And I would do anything 
almost to get it, even to the use of mirrors to reflect it where 
it was not otherwise to be got. In rooms where if was im- 
possible to get daylight enough, I would shut it out, and trust 
entirely to electricity. ‘ 
Even in well-lit galleries things are often difficult to see, 
impossible to study closely, and this because of the cases. 
First, as to their placing. It took me no less than an hour 
and a quarter to find a famous fibula which I knew to be in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris (and I knew it quite well by 
sight) because it was on the dark side of the case (furthest away 
from the window), though there was room, and to spare, to ~ 
show everything perfectly, and there was no occasion to place 
any case so that one side of it was in the dark at all. It is 


quite a common thing to find the interests of research sacri- __ 


ficed in this way to symmetry. Cases are so placed, in the 


centre of rooms lit from the side, that things on the far side _ 3 


cannot be well seen ; and to look at those on the near side you 
have to stand in your own light. Not even the artistic effect 
of the Galerie d’ Apollon itself, though the coup-d’ceil is mag- 
ee warrants showing things where there is no seeing 
them. 

Cases, place them how you will, are not beautiful objects. 
No sacrifice to symmetry avails. Why not place them frankly 
with a view to convenience? That means, in a gallery lit. 
from one side, across the room, not parallel with the side 
walls, but at right angles to them. The effect of this may be 


seen in the new gallery of arms and armour at Nuremberg, 


where the ends of the cases face the piers between the windows. © 
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That arrangement leaves room in the shallow window-recesses 
for table cases. Or, if the cases are very narrow and the 
windows wide, for table cases between the upright ones. 

This brings me to the question of the cases themselves, 
apart from their position in the room. Museum cases are 
nearly always too big—and especially they are much too wide. 
The idea has been partly, I suppose, to give them importance 
(the result of having galleries more imposing than comfort- 
able) partly to save ground space. I doubt if it does that, and 
I positively deny that it necessarily produces a better effect. 
A larger number of shallower cases might interfere with the 
vista. But who would not gladly go without that, if only he 
could see the things he wants to see? By the way, a sense of 
proportion leads to making wide cases taller than they need, 
too, and so interfering even with the vista—as you may see 
in the Salle Henri IT. at the Louvre. 

To make wall cases shallower would, of course, mean a 
sacrifice of room upon the shelves ; but that amount of sacrifice 
is called for in the name of justice. It is not fair to place one 
thing as a background to another if it reduces it to mere 
background, as it commonly does. It may not obstruct the 
view, but it arrests it; the nearer object attracts the eye ; 
- and the further one, beautiful as it may be, never emerges 
into view. That is one argument against deep cases—that 
the things at the back of them (or in the centre of square cases) 
are reduced to background. Another is, you cannot get close 
enough to see things properly. You think perhaps I am 
making too much of the distance. In a case a yard deep the 
central objects are only 18 inches off. But it is not the dis- 
tance that matters so much; it is the intervening glass. 
When I find things placed just so that a magnifying glass is no 
use to me (and it is details I want to study), it is not precisely 
a hymn of praise I offer up to the responsible curator. 

And then there are the reflections from the glass which 
bother one. In a city like London, at all events, glass cases 
are, I suppose, a necessary evil; but it would be as well to 
reduce the evil to a minimum, and that means reducing the 
width of the cases, making them as narrow as possible. 

Think what a big vase you can put on a mantelpiece from 
9 to 12 inches wide, and you will realise how seldom it is 
necessary to have cases much wider than that. LHighteen 
inches are enough to allow of a central division to form a 
background to things on either side of it. Yet I measured 
a case in the new Musée des Arts Décoratifs, which was a good 
yard across. When the objects in one of these big cases are 
arranged pyramidally, there is not even economy of space: 
the upper part of it is comparatively empty. 

In urging the use of quite shallow cases, I am not suggest- 
ing any wild experiment. The thing has been done—at 
Nuremberg, at Munich, at Berlin—and always with perfect 
success. In the Nordiska Museum they divide wall cases on 
the window side of the rooms into three, the centre portion, lit 
from the top, deep enough to hold figures in costume, the 
wings quite shallow to hold such things as fans, embroidery 
and jewellery. Some of the cases at Munich are not more 
than 9 inches deep, and it is astonishing the size of the objects 
they hold. 

Table cases, too, are usually far too deep; and there is 
absolutely no excuse for putting some things a long way from 
the glass in order to show next to them others which require a 
deeper space. In a shallow case it would be so easy to make 
wells for deeper objects, and in a deep case to raise up plat- 
forms for flat and smaller ones—so that everything was as 
near as could be to the glass, and could be closely examined. 

I shall be told that museum arrangement must be a matter 
of compromise. Personally I don’t like compromise, and I 
think it a very dangerous thing to yield, without a fight, 
to the necessity for it. But, granting the necessity—and I 
don’t deny it—I would take every precaution against sacrific- 
ing anything which was of some account to something which 
was relatively of none. In so far as one thing must be sacri- 
ficed to another, I would begin by dividing things into classes. 
Let us say :—(a) Things of exceptional account ; (b) things of 
great though less account ; and (c) things which do not so 
much matter. It would be a straightforward job then to find 
places first for the things in class a; then, and not till then, 
to place things in class 6; and to leave things in class c 
to take their chance when that was done. Some final re- 
adjustment would be advisable ; and, so long as it involved no 
sacrifice of efficiency to effect, there would be nothing against 
it. Noone, I suppose, would seriously dispute the contention 
that the only justifiable arrangement is one that does justice 
to the things to be arranged. 

One reason why museums do not interest people as they 
ought to is that there are in them so many things which, to the 
ordinary observer, are not worth looking at. Later, he finds 
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them to be links in the chain of historic evidence, solutions of 
technical problems, rare instances of workmanship, or in some 
way or another of very special interest. What a help it would 
be to him to be told what swans these ugly ducklings were. 
And a label would do it all. Not the merely descriptive label 
which says little more than you can see for yourself, but one 
which tells you all there is to know about a thing—not only 
what it is and where it came from and when it was made, 
but what there is of technical, artistic or historic interest 
about it. Only once in my experience—it was at Nuremberg 
—have I come upon labels boldly pointing out beauties of 
form or workmanship, and calling attention to details of 
design, construction and technique. Students could do with 
more of that sort of thing. Caution is admirable only so long 
as it does not quite swallow up courage. Not even a museum 
director can be expected to know everything. But he is in the 
best possible way of knowing who does. Besides, a strong 
man ought not to be afraid of expressing even a doubt, where 
there is one. Some day the right man would find his way to 
the museum and solve it for him. 

I grant you a technical museum is a deadly place until you 
come to it with a purpose ; but it’s of no use trying to make 
Is there any reason to suppose that people who 
don’t come now would flock to it if it were enlivened with peep 
shows ? or that it would do them very much good if they came? 
The museum I have had in my mind all along will kindle 
interest in those capable of taking an interest in it; but its 
chief business is not so much to arouse interest as to satisfy 
it. Itis no pleasure-place for holiday makers, but a treasure- 
place for people bent on exploration. 

Museums of various kinds are wanted by persons of various 
interests. I am arguing on behalf of one class of persons only, 
and for a particular sort of museum. We have already a 
British Museum for the learned, a Wallace Collection for the 
connoisseur, a National Gallery for the fine artist. Is it too 
much to ask for one museum at least for the craftsman? And, 
if it is for him, let it be arranged accordingly. 


TOWN GROWTH. 


LECTURE was delivered at the Midland Institute, Bir- 
mingham, by the Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham, upon 
“The Growth of English Towns in the Middle Ages.”’ The 
lecturer said that cycling and motoring had led to the English 
public greatly enlarging their acquaintance with their own 
country. In visiting old towns and villages they were often 
struck by features which struck them as inconvenient, quaint 
or queer. For the most part there was a good reason to be 
found for these peculiarities if trouble was taken to inquire. 
They furnished, in fact, portions of the record of how the 
place grew. Illustrating his topic by numerous plans and 
photographs, the Archdeacon pointed out that there were 
three chief types of English towns—the Roman type, which 
still in many instances preserved traces of having been laid out 
in lines determined by the form of the Roman camps ; secondly, 
towns which were not laid out at all, but which grew around 
some nucleus such as a castle or church; and thirdly, towns 
which originated in the period following the time of the 
crusades, and which were deliberately laid out with a view to 
commercial convenience. It was pointed out that the Roman 
type of town was approximately square, with the two main 
streets crossing at right angles, while the commercial type 
tended to be oblong and to develop around the fair ground or 
market place. Illustrations of towns or extensions of them 
laid out upon an orderly plan were to be seen in the cases of 
Bury, Cambridge, St. Andrews, and Salisbury. The lecturer 
exhibited a number of interesting illustrations of market 
crosses, town halls, inns, hospitals, old houses and shops, 
commenting upon the circumstances and objects which 
appeared to have dictated their peculiar form. 


Official Notice has been given of an application which is to 
be made for a faculty to demolish Dane Bridge Church, North- 
wich, built in 1849, and to erect a suitable temporary com- 
posite building capable of withstanding subsidence. The 


_ present church has been closed for nearly ten years, and the 


notice says it has been represented that its condition is due to 
The 


the wardens of which when the structure was closed received 
compensation from the Salt Compensation Board. 
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A New Building Exhibition. 


Sir,—I understand that another building exhibition, on 
similar lines to that recently held by me at Olympia, is being 
organised this year in London. As several of your readers 
have already communicated with me on the assumption that 
I am responsible for this venture, I write to say that I have 
no connection with it in any shape or form, and that it 
appears to me to be merely an attempt to fill up the intervening 
year purposely left vacant by me at the request of all the 
leading representatives of the building trades. 

My last exhibition at Olympia is practically just over, 
and I am already booking spaces for my next—in the spring 
of 1909: The projected exhibition to which I refer has not 
even the merit of novelty, as it does not touch one single 
section of the trade not covered by my own exhibition. 

I feel sure that the vast majority of your readers will agree 
with me that a good exhibition every alternate year is sufficient 
to meet all the requirements of all sections of the building 
trade,— Yours faithfully, 

H. Grevitte MontGoMery. 

43 Essex Street, W.C.: January 22, 1908. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, R.A., has arranged to repeat in 
Oxford this term four lectures which he has given at the 
Royal Academy on “The Critical Faculty,” “Sight and 
Seeing,” “Talent, Character and Will” and “ Art Loves Chance 
and Chance Loves Art.” The dates will be announced later, 
and the lectures will be open to all without charge. 


The Dean and Chapter of Chester are making an appeal 
to the city and county of Chester for 6,000/. for an important 
scheme of improvement at the cathedral. Two thousand 
pounds is required to complete the restoration of the south 
transept by the repair of its fine old door and porch, The 
transept was restored in 1902 by residents of the city and 
county of Chester at a cost of more than 9,000/. as a memorial 
to the late Duke of Westminster. Four thousand pounds is 
required for rebuilding the organ. 

M. Godefroy, Paris, has been admitted to the Legion of 
Honour, being the only architect among the additions of the 
new year. 


The Municipal Gallery of Modern Art in. Dublin was 
opened on Monday, when a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr..Hugh Percy Lane for his efforts in finding the gallery. 


Professor Bosanquet Dalrymple, lecturer in archeology in 
the University of Glasgow, delivered the first of a course of 
five lectures on “ Recent Discoveries in Greek Lands” on 
Monday. It related mainly to the explorations in Crete. 


The Full Terms Of the Reference to the Royal Commission 
on Ancient and Historical Monuments in Scotland is as 
follows :—To make an inventory of the ancient and historical 
monuments and constructions connected with or illustrative 
of the contemporary culture, civilisation and conditions of life 
of the people in Scotland from the earliest times to the year 
1907, such as :—(1) Sepulchral cairns and other burial-places ; 
(2) forts, camps, earthworks, brochs, crannogs and other 
defensive works, either overground or underground; (3) stone 
circles and standing stones and rock surfaces with incised or 
other sculpturings; (4) architectural remains, ecclesiastical 
and secular, including sculptured or inscribed memorials of 
pre-Reformation times; (5) architectural or other monuments 
of post-Reformation times, which may seem to the Commission 
desirable to include. And to specify those which seem worthy 
of preservation. 


The Executive Committee of the Brussels Universal and 
International Exhibition which has been organised for 1910 
have issued an appeal, in which they invite exhibits from 
nations in all parts of the world. They point out that the 
four international exhibitions previously held in Belgium 
proved eminently successful, and state that. there is good 
reason to hope that their success will be equalled, and even 
surpassed, by the World’s Fair now being organised. The 
exhibition will be arranged in groups, including, among others, 
the following:—Fine arts, education, sciences and arts, 
machinery, electricity, civil engineering, agriculture, horti- 
culture and arboriculture, mines, woven fabrics, chemical 


is being maintained. 


industry, social economy, public health, land and sea forces, — 
sports, and congresses and conferences. The exhibition is 
under the patronage of the King of the Belgians and the. 
honorary presidency of Prince Albert of Belgium. 


The Dover Town Council have presented to the West- 


minster City Council a book by a gentleman named Henry 


Chamberlain, dated 1771, containing “a complete history and — 
survey of the cities of London and Westminster, the borough © 


of Southwark, and parts adjacent from the earliest accounts to — 4 


the year 1770.” 


An Organising Committee has been formed in Birming-— 
ham in connection with the third International Congress for 
the development of drawing and art teaching and their 
application to industries, which is to be held in London in- 
August next. Sas 


The Society for the Preservation of Pictorial Records of 
Ancient Works of Art, more familiarly known as the Ruskin. 
Drawing Society, have made a present to the Art Gallery, 
Birmingham, of a water-colour drawing of the North Atrium. 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, by Mr. Thomas Rooke, R.W.S. 


The Coventry Free Library is to receive the valuable 
collection of the late Mr. G. W. Fretton, F.8.A. 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell has decided to put Crookston 
Castle in order and to build a keeper’s cottage, so as to insure 
its being protected from the vandal, &e. It has, we believe, 
also been arranged to surround the castle and moat with an 
unclimbable fence. 


The Hon. F. L. Meynell, the patron of Hoar Cross Church, 
near Burton-on-Trent, some time ago commissioned Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., to design plans with a view to enlarging the | 
church. The death of the architect has caused the matter to 
rest. in abeyance. The plans are about to be carried out, 
The alterations will include the lengthening of the nave, and 
when this is completed the total length of the nave and choir 
will be 147 feet. ‘ 


The Council of the Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, 


in their report to the annual meeting, which will be held on 


Monday, state that the balance sheet for the year ended 
August 31 last shows a credit balance of 1941. 4s. 113d. The 
previous statement, after clearing off a debit of 751. 12s. 9d., 
exhibited a credit of 1017. 2s. 10d., with 4697. 17s. 4d., largely. 
extraordinary expenditure, charged to’ revenue. This year - 
there has been a similar expenditure of 319/. 10s. 1d., which 


has been dealt with in the same way. f 


Progress with the Restoration of the choir of Selby Abbey : 
The walls of the Latham Chapel, where 
the fire originated, have had to be underpinned. Excavations _ 
at the foundations revealed that the walls were resting on 


piles of wood which had been driven into the clay at a depth 


of some 6 feet in a series of rows. The piles were very much 
decayed. Joiners are proceeding with the erection of oak 
panels in the groined roof of the choir. A sum of 9,000/. is 
still required. 


During the Making of a new street off the Walsgrave. 
Road, Coventry, last week, some workmen came upon a 
beautifully carved capital, with portions of massive circular 
columns. They are believed to be relics of a Norman church, 
or chapel that Dugdale mentions as being in a hamlet known 
by the name of Biselli. 


A Meeting of the Committee in connection with the 


memorial to Sir James Fergusson was held last week in the 


County Buildings, Ayr. The subscription list was closed on 
December 31, when the total amount subscribed was 
1,815/. 5s. ld. It was resolved that Mr. W. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A., London, should be appointed to carry out the 
erection of a portrait statue in bronze about 8 feet high, on 
a suitable granite pedestal, at an estimated cost of 1,200/. in 
the town of Ayr. 


The Late Basil McCrea, contractor, of Belfast, has 
bequeathed 14,000/. for building a lecture-room at Magee 
College, Londonderry, a sum equivalent to 200/. per annum 
for keeping the college in repair, and 5,000/. for building 
students’ chambers. . ; 


A Proposal to make new docks on the wide inlet of the 
River Stour between Harwich and Parkeston has taken 
tangible form, the plans having been deposited in both Houses 
of Parliament and a sum of 57,924]. paid into the Bank of. - 
England to the credit of the Paymaster-General. The peti- 
tioners include the Earl of Warwick, Sir Walter Gilbey and 
Sir Ernest Clarke. The area of the dock site is 310 acres, and 
the first portion of the docks which it is proposed to construct. 
will cost 2,000,000/. and give employment to 2,000 men for 
three years. — , _ tans pied. 
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Ghe Hechitect. 


THE WERK. 

On Thursday of last week Mr. Puiuie C. Lockwoop 
died at Brighton. From March 1858 until December 1904 
he filled the position of surveyor to the Corporation of 
the town. Since his retirement he has acted as consulting 
engineer and surveyor. During the time he held office 
Brighton might be said to have been transformed in the 
most important parts. Several streets still survive which 
are sufficient to suggest its general character fifty years 
ago. It was necessary not only to widen streets, but to 
establish a sanitary system. At the same time it was 
essential to guard against the sea, which, if dangerous, 
was also the source of Brighton’s prosperity. It is esti- 
mated that the works designed by Mr. Locxwoop added 
some sixty acres to the frontage, thus increasing the interest 
as a watering-place and pleasure resort. The fine pro- 
menade was carried out by him at a cost which now must 
be considered as remarkably low. The building known 
as the Dome was: converted into a concert-hall, and a 
Free Library, Museum and Picture Gallery were also ar- 
ranged. Mr. Locxwoop had nearly attained his eighty- 
seventh year, and whether a special memorial of him exists 
or not his name will long be associated with the town. 


Iy the course of Monday last the Lord Mayor of 

. London expressed dissatisfaction with the result of the 
interview with the First Commissioner of Works von- 

cerning Crosby Hall. It is strange that a different 

decision could have been anticipated. Those who wish 

to preserve Crosby Hall could not claim subsidies on the 

ground that it was a national monument in which not 

only London but the remainder of Great Britain had an 

It was suggested that the hall could be 
utilised as the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 


| Board of Trade. Mr. Harcourt found no difficulty in 


dealing with the subject as if it were a pubhe office. 
Without including interest and. capital for internal 
restoration, he found that the annual outlay would be 
9,9251. At present the rent paid for the branch is 2,5701. 
It would therefore be necessary to double the outlay for 
the privilege of transacting business in an ancient build- 
ing. As the First Commissioner of Works represented 
also the Prime Minister, it may be assumed that there is 
no probability of obtaining assistance from the Treasury. 
Demolition is therefore in progress, and it is conducted 
| in a manner that will allow parts at least of the building 
| to be removed without suffering any injury. 


Tur complications in Irish affairs are so hazardous it 

is strange that an English contractor ever meddles with 
(them. In 1901 Messrs. Pearson & Son entered into a 
contract to construct a line of railway between New Ross 
_and Waterford. The work was completed, but was not 
all paid for. The Dublin and South-Eastern Railway 
Company admitted owing a balance of 20,9211. Messrs. 
_ Pzarson claimed about 20,0001. for extra works, and they 
were awarded on arbitration 17,7971. Messrs. PEARSON 
issued a writ for the recovery of the 20,9211. There could 
_be no question about’ the indebtedness. But an attempt 
was made to escape payment by maintaining that the 
_ plaintiffs could only recover under the authority authorising 
the extension from New Ross to Waterford, and could not 
claim on the entire undertaking from Dublin. In other 
y that a 


words, the owner of a large property could sa 
security than the least important 


claimant had no other’ 

part of that property. After several days’ hearing of argu- 
ments the Court decided that there was an obligation for 
_ payment upon the owners of the whole line, J udgment was 
| given in favour of Messrs. Parson & Son for the amount 
Specified, chargeable on’ the ‘separate undertaking, but it 
was also decided that the r : € 
to their costs ‘of the m 


the otion, but not to the’ 
trial... In’ other 


costs of the 
words, further litigation is . 


possible. 


allway company were entitled 


Tue Germans have had an opportunity this year for 
celebrating the centenary of the birth of Franz Kuauer. 
He was born in Stettin on January 19, 1808. As he died 
on March 18, 1858, another opportunity for remembering 
him will shortly arise. He was one of the earliest of the 
scholars of the nineteenth century who realised that the 
history of art was a subject which was worthy of a life’s 
devotion. His efforts were so well recognised that in his 
twenty-fifth year he was appointed Professor in the Berlin 
Academy of Art. In 1837 appeared his ‘‘ Handbook of the 
History of Painting.’’ This was a most ambitious under- 
taking, but it was so well executed that a translation in 
English of the part relating to Italian schools was pub- 
lished in 1851, which was edited by Sir Caries L. Easr- 
LAKE, R.A. The second part, which comprised the 
German, Dutch and Flemish schools, was also translated 
and edited by Sir G. Hzap. New editions have been issued 
from time to time both of the original. work,and of the 
translation, in which the results of recent knowledge have 
been embodied. An even more ambitious undertaking was 
the ** History of Art,’’in which not only painting but sculp- 
ture, architecture and engraving were comprised. . Ltsxe 
and J kos Burckuarp? added to it. Asa history ina single 
volume it is a remarkable example of classification and is 
well adapted to serve as an introduction to more detailed 
histories. A separate history of architecture was left in- 
complete at the time of his death. The works required 
close research, and Kucumr had also official duties to per- 
form; but, in addition to his books on art, he wrote a his- 
tory of FREDERICK THE GREAT, as well as dramas, stories 
and lyrics. ‘* Rudelsburg,’’ one of the last, which he com- 
posed on a summer evening in 1826 at the table of an inn, 
is still one of the favourite songs of every German student. 
KuG.er rendered services to ancient art, and his country- 
men should not allow the year to pass without showing he 
is not forgotten. 


Axsout half a century ago and later it was considered 
by French playgoers that in melodrama, especially of the 
‘“ sword and cape’’ type, there was no actor to surpass 
Méuineur. In some parts he succeeded the renowned 
FReperick Lemaitre. In dignified rdles he was believed 
to excel him. Originally M&étinausr was a sculptor, and 
was not too proud to take part in architectural decoration. 
He was largely employed in connection with the church 
of the Madeleine. He was fond of extremes, and he 
turned from sculpture of a bold kind to miniature painting. 
He emigrated to Guadeloupe, which belongs to France, 
and obtained many commissions from the French resi- 
dents. On his return to France he exhibited in the Salon 
of 1852 and obtained a third-class medal. In the exhibi- 
tion of 1855 he showed a bronze statue of Grraup, the 
painter, and another in marble of Un Histrion, which 
was purchased by the Princess Marumpr. His son has 
lately presented to the Museum of Rouen a statuette of 
CoRNEILLE. Mdme. Saran Bernuarpt was therefore not 
the first dramatic artist who has practised painting and 
sculpture. ; 


Iv was expected by some of those who take an interest 
in the affairs of the Royal Academy that the successor to 
the late G. F. Boptey would be an architect. But the 
choice has fallen on Mr. Grorar Cuausen. He is now in 
his fifty-sixth year. Having distinguished himself in the 
South Kensington school, he did not at once attempt to 
‘seek fortune as a painter, but occupied himself with indus- 
trial design. Not until he had gained experience of a 
varied sort and had studied in French schools did he offer 
his works for exhibition. For a time the simple subjects 
and the elaborate detail made some critics believe he was 
a follower of Bastren Lepacr. While still keeping to rustic 
scenes; Mr. CuausEen has changed his treatment; and in 

the light and shade of his oil-paintings and drawings he 
is as truthful as effective. He may yet attempt other 
innovations. Mr. Cuarzes Sims was elected an associate. 
‘His Island Festival in last year’s Academy Exhibition re- 
ceived much attention. His Childhood is now inthe 
_| Luxembourg. — He also studied in Paris, as well as in the 
South Kensington School. . 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND ARCHITECTURE. 
N EDIAVAL bishops like Wim11aM OF WYKEHAM, 
Bravcuamp and Aucock, who are described in 
biographies as architects, were of course connected with 
one or other of the English universities. They were no 
doubt taught mathematics of a limited kind, but there is no 
evidence to show how they acquired a knowledge of design 
and construction in the colleges to which they belonged. 
The tradition of their success could not be without effect 
on students in succeeding ages, who may have obtained 
some notions of the art, although their names are not con- 
nected with designs for buildings, or as supervisors of the 
king’s works. When conditions were favourable and 
there was a special aptitude men like WREN, ALDRICH and. 
Rosert Hoox were able to uphold the belief that architec- 
ture was a sort of extra subject, in Oxford especially. 

Their success did not, however, lead to any change 
which would be more effectual for education in architec- 
ture. The constitution of an ancient university was diffi- 
cult to alter. At a later time, when the scientific part of 
architecture received greater recognition, it is doubtful 
whether WaHeweEtu or Winuis would have advocated the 
creation of a professorship. If a student cared to acquire 
knowledge about the strength of materials or the mechanics 
of beams and arches he would no doubt have profited by 
Dr. Wiuuis’s lectures. But as a rule the instruction was 
directed towards engineering rather than architecture. 
What is still more remarkable is that the late Sir Dicpy 
Wvyart, in delivering the first course of lectures as Slade 
Professor in 1870, did not venture to propose any special 
course for architects, and was satisfied with expressing the 
hope that the Slade professorships would diminish the 
number of critics who talked about architecture without 
possessing any knowledge of the subject. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON was cited as an instance of the class. 

From all this it becomes apparent that when either 
Oxford or Cambridge contemplate the teaching of archi- 
tecture they have not the advantage of precedents which 
would suggest that an experiment had been made already. 
In fact, the promoters of University College as the prin- 
cipal establishment for teaching in connection with the 
London University, resolved upon an architectural section 
as one of the elements which were to distinguish the new 
system from the old. In that way it must be allowed that 
London University approached nearer to a studium 
generale than any of the English or Huropean universities 
which were based on the Quadravivium or Four Arts. It 
is well to remember that circumstance whenever it is pro- 
posed to deal with architecture in Oxford or Cambridge. 
Tt is different from engineering. The science of mechanics 
has been recognised for many years in Cambridge, and 
since railways were introduced other branches of science 
have been also taught. The services of WiLLIs were in- 
voked by various Commissions, and that recognition was 
sufficient to establish Cambridge as a seat of engineering 
knowledge. . 

There can be no question that skilled mathematicians 
are of use in engineering offices. There are, we suppose, 
many cases on record where graduates were received at 
once in Westminster offices, and instead of paying a fee 
received a salary. The civil engineer is constantly called 
on to devise structures which are more or less novel in 
form, and he is always glad to be fortified by a knowledge 
of what theory can supply relating to them. He has no wish 
for mere effect, and therefore desires to know the most 
economical solution which can be offered. Occasionally 
the calculations may lead to dangerous structures. 
dimensions of every piece of steel in the Tay Bridge were 
worked out by a Cambridge mathematician engaged in 
Boucu’s office. No doubt it was theoretically perfect, and 
if the storm had been intelligent and avoided using more 
force than the parts were calculated to sustain, the bridge 
might be standing to this day. It was, however, only one 
among numerous structures which owe their proportions 
to mathematics, for the science can be applied although 
the calculator is only fresh from the class-room and has 
not examined existing works. What he performs is worth 
paying for, although it may be considered as experimental. 
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Architectural construction is of a different kind. Effect 
counts for much, and in consequence a larger amount of 
material is used than would be considered essential in an 
engineering structure. There are also fixed dimensions for 
buildings in town, which are very much more detailed than 
the rules which the Board of Trade prescribes for railways, 
&c. It is only necessary to compare a “* Hurst ” with a 
‘* Molesworth ”’ in order to perceive the difference between 
the relations of mathematics to the two divisions of con- 
struction. Combinations of steel and concrete call for more 
science than old-fashioned floors, and PENNETHORNE’S 
great volume on ‘‘ The Geometry and Optics of Ancient 
Architecture ’’ reveals how mouldings lend themselves to 
be expressed mathematically ; but in everyday practice the 
application of the science is restricted. The parts of a 
small cottage can be made subjects of statistical investiga- 
tion, but the economy of dimensions which might be re- 
commended would be likely to. increase the builders’ 
tenders. 


University of Cambridge to consider the subject of a 


diploma in architecture have assumed that the procedure g 
‘n architects’ offices corresponds with what is followed in ~ 


the offices of civil engineers. The holder of a diploma 


could be utilised without much delay in one, but it would ; 
take him a long time before he would be able to render 
useful service in the other. Practical mathematics, applied 


mechanics, strength of materials, descriptive geometry, 
and surveying are all excellent. But a man might go 


through the routine of an office during a year without hay- f 
ing any special demand for any of them. It is true that — 


they are all more or less involved -in daily work, in the 


same way that prose was the daily talk of the ‘‘ Bourgeois | 
although he was uncoriscious of his 
and that psychologic mysteries are insepar- 


Gentilhomme,”’ 
acquirement, 
able from our simplest thoughts and actions. 
who has had experience of a pupil who is 


But anyone 


It seems to us that the syndicate appointed by the 2 


an adept in — 


a 


mathematics or descriptive geometry and who pines for i 


opportunities to 


display his superiority knows what can 7 


be done by disappointments, and how easily it Lee 


among pupils and assistants. 


The class of architects’ 
offices in which Cambridge men would be appreciated as — 


they desire has yet to be invented. Then again, such sub- — 


jects as the 


excessively commonplace. 
‘+ to be understood that all the subjects which the Cam-_ 


bridge syndicate consider to be necessary in order to obtain — 
What we maintain is that the _ 


a diploma are not essential. 
winners of such a distinction will not find the knowledge 


to be as useful in an architect's office as that of the © 


holder of an engineering diploma on entering an engineer- 
ing office. The syndicate should know that what 1s 
desirable is designing power, and that cannot be acquired 
as certainly as knowledge of mathematics. There 18 
nothing in the history of the University of Cambridge to 
‘ndicate that it has any special function for the task. 
Remembering the indifference of the University to 
architecture in the past, it appears somewhat odd to find 
the syndicate declaring that the education of architects 1s 
in an unsatisfactory condition, that apprenticeship is on 
the wane, and that the only remedy is to be found in a 
system which the syndicate will arrange, and of which a 
diploma is to mark the crowning excellence. If it were 
proposed to work on the lines suggested by Sir DicBy 
Wyatt and to arrange a course of instruction which would — 
enabie students in general to appreciate the work of modern 
architects, and if it must be condemned to be able to give 
definite reasons.for their dislike, the most loyal supporters 
of the change would be practising architects. But 
on the strength of a reputation acquired in mathe- 
matics alone to profess confidence to teach the 
whole art and mystery of architecture seems to 
be meddling with a class of business of which the 
University is incompetent. Cambridge probably never 
had a more typical representative than WILLIAM WHE- 


general history of art, architecture and the — 
allied arts, and the theory of art in connection with archi- — 
tectural design which the holder of the diploma has | 
mastered are likely to make the work of the office appear — 
We do not for a moment wish — 
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WELL. There is little doubt he believed he was omniscient, 
or if there was any branch of knowledge with which he 
was unacquainted it was not worth knowing. Such a man 
could not fail to grapple with architecture, which he 
studied after the manner of Cambridge. Vaulting some- 
how appealed to him, and it must be allowed he was able 
to treat its influence with a knowledge unlike that of the 
ordinary amateur. But he was not ashamed or afraid to 
take THomas Rickman as his guide, and although he knew 
how his friend was educated he never refers to him, his 
system or nomenclature, as evidence of the defective system 
of architectural education. He realised that Rickman pos- 
sessed enthusiasm, and that was a quality which was 
rarely to be acquired in class-rooms, and by devoting him- 
self to architecture had acquired a familiarity with details 
which was beyond the efforts of WHEWELL. 

But is the training of English architects so unsatisfac- 
tory? Since the Gothic revival exhausted itself and was 
supplanted by Free Classic, buildings have been erected 
which will sustain comparison with any of those in foreign 
countries produced under conditions bearing some simi- 
larity to ours. It should be remembered, as an excuse for 
any shortcomings they may present, that in England the 
majority of clients do not realise always the value of what 
is proposed to them by architects, and sacrifices have often 
to be made by which some of the most pleasing features of 
a building are eliminated. If Cambridge could instruct 
clients they would be not only entitled to the gratitude of 


_ architects, but they would find that English architecture 


was improved to a surprising extent. Precious time has 
also to be sacrificed in negotiations which could be used 
more advantageously. Bye-laws are not conducive to 
architectural effect, but they must be obeyed. The indis- 
pensable condition is that buildings must return a satis- 


factory profit, and the probable rent of a mansion which a 


man erects as ‘‘ the theatre of his hospitality, the seat of 
self-fruition, an epitome of the whole world,’’ is always 
under the consideration of the possessor. It was not 
under such conditions great architecture was accomplished 
in the past, and it is doubtful whether the art will become 
more easy in the future. That, in spite of such impedi- 
ments, excellent buildings are raised testifies to the condi- 
tion of English architecture. The absence of foreign archi- 
tects might in these days of competition be taken as proof 
that they do not believe it is possible under similar circum- 
stances to rival the work of English architects. 

What appears most puzzling in the proposals is the 
selection of the business of an architect for university 
experiments. Houses are not falling. The sanitary scare 
has lost its terrors, and the law courts, which seem to be 


the final tests of business affairs, are not occupied with 


actions of clients against architects. Moreover, fees are 
not excessive, and the profits which an average architect 
derives from the work of a lifetime do not qualify him to 
be considered a millionaire. Yet every year large numbers 
of young men are driven into the profession hy the lures 
held out by educational bodies, and through which one 
believes that he can acquire the most important part of the 
knowledge needed at a tithe of the cost which he would 
have to pay to an architect as an apprentice. If the pro- 
fessors could, as part of their system, impart the art of 


-acquiring clients who are willing to allow the novice full 


play in exercising his knowledge at their expense, then we 
might support the collegiate and school systems. As the 
students are not qualified to carry out works if such clients 
were forthcoming, or in their absence to earn wages as 
assistants, we must consider the university system, in 
spite of its medals and diplomas, as risky to those who 
have believed in it. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following appointments to scholarships under the 
Yarrow educational fund :—Fred Harrison, George Edgar 
Morgan, Frederick Hickey, Charles Oliver Callcott Reilly, 
Joseph John Elliott, Duncan Davidson Forbes and Henry 
William Turner. Applications for these scholarships have to 
be made in accordance with regulations, copies of which and 
further particulars may be obtained from the secretary, 
Dr. J. H. T. Tudsbery, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
25 Great George Street, Westminster. No further appoint- 
ments can now be made until the autumn of 1910. 


GERMAN COUNTRY HOUSES. 


T was the custom at one time in various countries to 
sneer at Germany and to say the name was merely a 
geographical expression. For nearly forty years the world 
has had to recognise an united Germany which possesses 
more reality than some of the early aspirants for union 
could have imagined. But it is now well understood there 
must be as much variety in that unity as formerly existed. 
Although they may be grouped together, there are differ- 
ences of race, language, and arts which can never be com- 
pletely assimilated. The Bavarian and the Prussian can 
combine for political or military purposes. But they still 
are as distinct in themselves as they were two centuries 
ago. It is satisfactory to know that this peculiarity is 
recognised not only by the Imperial Government, but 
by those of the different states, principalities and duke- 
doms. To contend against nature is always waste of time 
and labour, and when there are distinct races or sub- 
races it is folly to suppose that at the command of authority 


they can be deprived of their essential characteristics. 


One interesting proof of this recognition of differences is 
afforded by an announcement of the Prussian Minister of 
the Interior concerning the disfigurement of towns and 
buildings, which was issued a few days ago. 

We have from time to time kept our readers informed 
about the efforts made not only in Prussia, but in other 
divisions of Germany to lay out additions to towns in a 
manner which will prevent the sordid by-ways to which 
we are accustomed in England. In Germany, as in this 
country, education has had an unexpected effect upon the 
peasants. They cannot help realising that if they remain 
on the land for a great number of years the possibilities 
of bettering themselves and their families are reduced to 
zero, or more likely require expression by negative quan- 
tities. In towns they may fail, but there is a chance, how- 
ever slight, of betterment. As a result the accommoda- 
tion in towns has to be enlarged, and the work would be 
done after the manner of what is seen in the English fac- 
tory districts if the Government did not interfere. Suburbs 
of cheap houses cannot be prevented, but care is taken 
to check the greed of landlords in letting land for sites. 
Official restrictions have been so advantageous to the 
tenants of the new houses that in a little time we are likely 
to imitate the German practice. 

The State paper which has been issued by the Minister 
of the Interior goes still further. Practically it is an essay 
on new country houses, and especially upon the styles 
which should be adopted for them. In that way it 1s unique 
among official communications, and we doubt whether such 
a document could be issued in any other country but Ger- 
many. As everyone knows, theories of esthetics are 
popular among the educated Germans, and if their build- 
ings, statues and paintings are not always superior to those 
created in countries where similar theories are unknown, 
the Germans can, however, afford explanations of their 
works of art which are more wonderful productions than 
the objects of brick or stone, marble or canvas. 

The German Minister points out how during the last 
ten years the erection of houses in the country has been 
carried out to a surprising extent. The humbler classes 
may seek their welfare in towns. But, on the other hand, 
a great many townsfolk consider it advantageous to possess 
country dwellings. What the Minister fears is that the 
houses they erect are not always in keeping with the style 
of architecture which may have long prevailed in the dis- 
trict. We suppose the conditions correspond with those 
in England. The aid of an architect in one of the cities 
is sought, and he may have in his mind’s eye a type of 
house which he believes to be adapted to a very wide area. 
Tn the old days it is assumed there was not much difference 
between the middle-class English houses throughout the 
provinces. But in Germany the large number of petty 
governments favoured varieties, and it is now seen that 
the preservation of variety possesses political importance. 
The Minister considers that local peculiarities in roofing 
or other parts of the building and the character of materia!s 
employed are deserving of consideration, and should as 
often as possible be made to inspire the designer of the 
new buildings. He disapproves of planting in small vil- 
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lages, which may have a character of their own, buildings 
which appear to be of a foreign kind; for not only is there 
incongruity, but a landscape may suffer through the inno- 
vation. What is therefore desired is that the owners of 
houses should avoid everything which would produce an 
ill-effect in a landscape or even ina street. If an important 
mansion is introduced in the street of a small town the 
difference between it and humbler dwellings must be 
at once apparent; but if care is taken to suggest relations 
between them by forms or ornament which are common 
to both the difference in size ceases to be unsatisfactory, 
and in fact harmony may be the result. In that way the 
Minister believes that the old style will derive a new value, 
for it will be evident that it was adapted to the require- 
ments of a later age. 

It is of course easy for a Government department in 
Germany, which is sure to have a great many estheticians 
among the staff, to explain how the simple buildings of an 
earlier time can be made to inspire the character of man- 
sions in which a successful German desires to express his 
worth with more or less ostentation. If the ministerial 
document were given to young architects as a competitive 
exercise in order to show how it might be interpreted by 
sketches they might find the task very difficult. In all 
such cases we must take the will for the deed; and we can 
perceive that what is desired is that everything should be 
avoided in the way of building which would appear to 
belittle a rural district and induce the peasants to believe 
that they were out of keeping with the times and that emi- 
gration was the only remedy. 

The Minister appeals to all who contemplate building 
to remember that old houses in a street, a village, or de- 
tached in a landscape have a history of their own which 
deserves to be respected. Any peculiarity in the forms 
must have been adopted for Special reasons. To introduce 
among them obtrusive, ugly or incongruous buildings is to 
seriously affect! the character of a district. It is expected 
that not only the authorities of various districts, but 
journals which have an official stamp will endeavour to 
make the characteristics of the different districts better 
known and will endeavour to apply the laws already passed 
in order to prevent any damage to local architecture. As 
a further means to attain the end it is suggested that 
arrangements should be made by which the character of 
the local architecture should become generally known. 
Societies should be formed for studying the arts and his- 
tory of the district and to assist with advice strangers who 
wish to build therein. Competitions are also to be 
arranged in connection with the acquisition of a collec- 
tion of types of the buildings, so that means may be avail- 
able for anyone who desires to gain a knowledge of the 
style which belongs to each part of the country. 

We suppose the intention of the German Government 
is to make inhabitants of rural places more satisfied with 
their condition than they have been. If a village could be 
found to have associations which were worth recognition 
people might become, according to the official view, less 
prone to rush to cities and large towns. But from our 
English point of view the effort of the Minister must appear 
very strange. We cannot fancy our own Home Secre- 
tary troubling himself about the erection of a palace or a 
factory in the most picturesque valley of the provinces. 
50 long as the by-laws and regulations are complied with, 
everything else appears to lie with the individual and to be 
cutside Government jurisdiction. The efforts made of late 
years to preserve the beauty of landscapes, although they 
are not always successful, are sufficient to demonstrate 
that in England also it is becoming recognised that pic- 
turesqueness is a national asset and should not be sacrificed 
unless there are grave reasons which are unavoidable to 
warrant the act. It is therefore not improbable that before 
long model by-laws will be issued for attaining the archi- 
tectural harmony in country districts which is henceforth 
obligatory in Germany. 


Messrs. Miller & Sons. builders and contractors, of 
Bournemouth, have dissolved partnership so far as regards 
Mr. E: J. Miller. 


THE ROMAN CITY OF CALLEVA ATREBATUM 
, AT. SILCHESTER, HANTS.” . 


History. 


HE Romano-British city of Silchester, or Calleva Atre- 
| batum, is situated on the extreme northern confines of 
Hampshire, half-way between Reading and Basingstoke, 
being about ten miles from either place. Its site was well 
selected, for it occupies a commanding position on the brow 
of a hill which slopes away on three. sides, overlooking the 
valley as far as Guildford and Farnham, it being level on 
the north-west. It is the property of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who lets it for farming purposes, near the site of the 
eest gate and within the Roman walls being the parish 
church and the old manor-house with its farm buildings. 
Silchester has been rendered of peculiar interest by the ex- 
cavations that have been made there from time to time, and 
especially during the last seventeen years,: revealing to a 
great extent the mode of life, the customs, and the occupa- 
tions of our British ancestors under the Romans. It has little 
early written history, and we are mainly indebted to the 
archxologist for what we know of it. ; 

The name, Silchester, is of Roman derivation, from silva 
(a wood) and castra (a town), signifying ‘‘the town in the 
wood,” which no doubt very aptly described it. As to its 
earlier name, archeologists differ. The names of Caer Segont, 
Calleva Atrebatum, and Vindonum, or Vindomi, have been 
at times attributed to it. The latter we may dismiss, as it 
does not agree with the Itineraries; the vineyard may have 
been at Whitchurch, St. Mary Bourne, or Farnham, but not 
at Silchester. ae 

As regards the name Caer Segont, Nennius, the Abbot of 
Bangor, who wrote “Historia Britonum” in the seventh 
century, said that Silchester was called Caer Segont by the 
native Britons as the capital of the Segontians (Segontiaci), 
whom he places on the confines of the Atrebati, or inhabitants 
of Berkshire. Henry of Huntingdon also attributed the same 
name to Silchester, and Camden and other authorities quoted 
it. British coins of Tasciovanus, with inscription sEGo, 
have been ascribed to a Silchester mint, but coins so inscribed 
have not been met with there. The fragment of an altar, 
dedicated to Hercules Saegon, found at Silchester in 1744, 
was supposed to record a god of the city, but Mr. F. Haver- 
field, F.S.A., believes that the explanation of the original 
seventh-century Caer Segont, or Caer Segeint, is that it 
denoted Segontium, which is now Carnarvon, in Wales. 
According to Nennius, Constantine was crowned at Caer 
Segont (a.p. 306), and he further states that Constantine 
planted within its walls three grains of wheat, representing 
respectively gold, silver, and brass, as a talisman against 
any poor people ever being found in the town. ' ah 

Calleva Atrebatum, the Romano-British town, was men- 
tioned no less than four times in the Itineraries of Antoninus, 
twice by Richard of Cirencester, and once in the “Cosmo- 
graphy of the anonymous writer of Ravenna,’’ and Silchester 
in every way seems to answer to the requirements of these 
Itineraries. Manning and Bray, and Murray agree that the 
Segontiaci first settled in Hampshire, but were driven by 
the Atrebates into Surrey and Sussex. Coins of the British 
ruler:-Eppelus, bearing the inscriptions CALEV and REX CALLE, 
have. been found, showing that the town was a capital 
and that a mint existed here about the beginning of the 
Christian era. As a further and perhaps final proof of its 
title to the name, the word that has been so anxiously searched 
for, M.CALLEV®, has just been revealed, inscribed on the frag- 
ments of a stone tablet found in the Temple of Mars. Fur- 
ther, from its prefix M, we may fairly conclude that Silchester 
was a municipium. As the town could not have been the 
capital of the two tribes, the Segontiaci and the Atrebates, 
at the same time, I think we may assume that at the time 
of the occupation of the Romans it was the headquarters of 
the latter. | 

The Iberians were probably the earliest inhabitants of 
the island, a savage race who lived chiefly on the borders of 
the southern and eastern rivers. They were followed in the 
eighth or tenth centuries, B.c., by the Gaels or Goidels, a 
Celtic people, who first brought civilisation into the country 
and introduced the working‘of bronze. They led a nomadic 
life, roaming the country and hunting wild beasts for food. 
The different tribes had their own settlements, and Silchester 
may have been one of them. They had a kind of primeval 
religion, believing in the existence of a deity and worshipping 
in his name pillars of stone, generally set up within stone 


* A paper by Mr. Frank E. Spiers, read before the members of 
the Upper Norwood Atheneum, 
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circles, a form of idolatry that early spread over the world 
and is so expressly forbidden in the Scriptures. _ | 
Another Celtic race, the Brythons, or Britons, from 
Belgica, came over during the third or fourth centuries, B.c. 
They conquered the country, which takes its name from them, 
and drove their enemies to the extreme west and north of the 
island. They were divided into several tribes, each with its 
own king, the tribe of Belgic Gauls, known as the Atrebates, 
ultimately settling in Hampshire and Berks. They had a 


stronghold of some importance in the centre of their district, 
Venta Belgarum (Winchester), but their oppidum, or capital, 
Here they strongly forti- 


was Calleva Atrobates (Silchester). 


H. Virgoe. 
FOUNDATIONS OF Forum AND BASILICA. 


: T. W. Reader. 
SoutH Gatrway. 


fied themselves by a large circular embankment about 15 feet 
high, and trench about 60 feet wide, enclosing an area of 
upwards of two hundred acres—a great portion of which is 
still to be seen encircling the Roman walls. It was about the 
same size as Verulam, the British stronghold of the tribe of 
the Cassii. Within this enclosure their old men, women, and 
children found a refuge, and their flocks and herds were 
driven in for shelter when the tribe was engaged in one of 
its many struggles with its neighbours. They were clever 
workers in metals, pottéry, basket-making, weaving, &c., and 
their Celtic art had considerable refinement. They had their 
own mint, their money being mostly copied from Greek coins 
obtained by their trading with the Pheenicians in tin and lead 
ore. They grew wheat and flax, the latter for the manufacture 
of linen, and they were clothed in home-spuns woven from 


the fleeces of sheep, linen, and skins of animals. Their 
religion was Druidism, and the Druids, the learned men of 
the people, were the priests, judges—civil and criminal— 
and teachers of the youth. They had a plurality of gods, 
worshipped in hallowed groves, and set up as their temple 
the stupendous trilithons which still exist at Stonehenge. 
The occupation of the Romans commenced in 4.p. 43, and 
they rapidly spread over the country; they made excellent 
roads connecting the settlements of the various tribes, and the 
British people soon fell under their influence. Roman customs 
were introduced, towns were laid out on the Roman plan, 
and among them Calleva Atrebatum. Houses and shops were 
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built-of a Roman type, but constructed in a manner more 
suitable to the climate of this country and the requirements 
of the people. The town in due course became a centre for 
the trade of the district, and a market-place (the forum) and 
town hall (the basilica) were erected. Temples for their 
heathen worship, dedicated to the pagan gods, were set up— 
for by this time the Romans had driven'the Druids to the 
west, where they had found a home in the Isle of Anglesea— 
and for the amusement of the citizens an amphitheatre was 
constructed on the outskirts of the city. Later, probably early 
in the third century, a massive wall was built surrounding 
the city, but being within the British fortifications accounts 
for its unusual form—an irregular octagon. The area en- 
closed was one hundred and two acres. There were four prin- 
cipal gates, that on the east opening on to the road from 


T. W. Reader. 
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_.. that of the foundations of a Christian 
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Pontes and Londinium, on the south from Clausentum and 
Venta Belgarum, on the west from Aque Solis, Corinium, and 
Sorbio Dunum, and on the north from Spine. A small gate, 
south of the west gate, gave access to the Sorbio Dunum road, 
and there was a postern-gate in the north-east wall leading 
to the amphitheatre. 

Silchester was not a military station, it being the custom 
of the Romans to mass their legions far away along the 
frontiers of the country. It has generally been looked upon 
as a country town, rendered of some importance partly by 
its being situated at the point where so many roads converged, 
and also owing to its being in the centre of a rich agricultural 
district ; but by the inscription M.caLLEv#, found during the 


Photo. by T. W. Reader. 
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excavations this year, we learn for the first time that it shared 
with Verulamium and Eboracum the privilege of being a 
municipium, or “free city,’ and we also have established 
the fact that Silchester is identical with the Calleva Atre- 
batum of the Antonine Itineraries. ¥ 

Its streets were all straight and arranged at right angles, 
dividing the city into blocks, or insule, the centre block being 
filled by the forum and basilica. Four temples have been 
laid bare, one, dedicated to Mars, having been found only 
this year, the foundations of which, with 


that many of the rectangular blocks of foundations 
that have been met with during the excavations sup- 
ported their humble dwellings. We may suppose that 
they had their market days, when the country farmers 
would bring cattle and sheep, corn and flax, to the 
forum for sale, and the trader would come into the town to 
sell goods from the Continent and Mediterranean ports. In 
the basilica we should hear legal cases being tried at the 
tribunes, meetings held in the curia, and municipal and com- 
mercial matters discussed. The people were mostly Britons 
but apparently spoke Latin, and many, even of the workmen, 
could write it, as may be seen in the Reading Museum. There 
were shops along the ambulatory of the forum that have been 
assigned to moneychangers, butchers, a dealer in poultry and 
game and fishmongers, the floor of the latter being covered 
with oyster shells. 
corridor houses. 


In like manner, as we have no actual history of Silchester, | 


There were also shops in many of the 


either in its early days or in its prosperity, except such apis 


written in the stones of its ruins and the many objects of art 


and industry now exhibited in the Reading Museum, so we. 


are in the dark regarding its fall, which was no doubt gradual. 


When the foundations of the gates were laid open during the — i 


excavations it was found that they had been partly built up, 


appearing as if at some time, probably during the days of 
decline, the inhabitants had found themselves unable to 
defend the larger entrances. Those who have been carrying 
out the excavations on the site for so many years are con- 
vinced the city was not destroyed by siege or fire, but by a 
cradual decay. We can only surmise, therefore, that our 
Saxon ancestors, when they invaded the country, drove the 


Britons before them, and so at last Silchester was deserted by — : 


its inhabitants, the buildings, which were mostly of half 


timber filled in with plaster, in due course decayed and fell - 
to pieces, and later became a quarry for the builder and road-— - 


maker. Rain, frost, and the growth of vegetation among its 

stones completed the destruction, only the foundations being 

left. : 
Excavations. 


The existence of Silchester as a Romano-British town has 
been known to archeologists throughout the centuries. that 
have passed since its fall. Locally it has always been called 
“the ruins.” In the reign of Henry VIII., John Leland 
wrote of it :—‘‘ It conteynith three fieldes, beside the Grounde 
about the Manor Place and the chirche.”’’ Little change has 
taken place since, and the description would answer almost 
as well at the present time. There has always been visible 
evidence during the summer, and especially in dry weather, 


its tesselated floor, we have seen to-day. 
There was also.a\spacious hospitium, or 
hotel, with baths attached, near the south 
_ gate, a public bathing establishment, a 
- silver refinery, and, in the north-west 
quarter of the city, extensive dyeworks. 
One of the most interesting and import- 
ant discoveries made in Silchester. was 


church, the only Roman building for 
- Christian worship yet found in Britain. 
- It dates probably from the fourth cen- 

“tury, and is one of the earliest relics of 

Christianity in Western Europe. The 
~ houses were chiefly of two types, known 
as the corridor and courtyard, of which 
I give a description later. They were 
detached and stood in their own gardens, 
and though perhaps not luxurious, they 
possessed an appearance of comfort, and 
frequently refinement, that certainly 
denoted prosperity. 

If we endeavour to picture to ourselves 
the life of the inhabitants of Silchester 
we should probably find the professional 
men, the more successful tradesmen, per- 
haps the owner of the dyeworks, the 
silver refiner, and some of the land- 
owners of the district, occupying the 
courtyard houses, and the middle classes 
living in the corridor houses. The crafts- 
men, shop assistants and others would 
have had their houses. of three or four 
rooms, but of.these no certain trace has 


of the lines of the streets, marked by the stunted growth.of | 
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the corn, in strong contrast to the intervening spaces, where 
the crops have flourished so well. 

The earliest recorded excavations on the site were carried 
out in a cursory manner by Mr. John Stair, of Aldermaston, 
who uncovered part of the forum and basilica and measured 
up the amphitheatre, the work being described in a paper 
read by Mr. John Ward before the Royal Society in 1748. _ 

The Rey. John Coles, rector of the parish, laid open in 
1833 the foundations of a building about 200 yards south- 
west of the church that appeared to be a system of therme, or 
hot baths. In one of the rooms he found a human skeleton, 
the bones of a faithful dog that seemed to have shared. his 
master’s fate, and, in a leaden pipe connected with the bath, 
upwards of 200 Roman coins. 

In 1864 the Rev. J. G, Joyce, rector. of Strathfieldsaye, by 
permission of the Duke of Wellington and at his expense, 
commenced an extensive series of excavations, which he con- 
tinued until his death in 1878. During that period he 
examined the foundations 6f the forum and basilica, a poly- 
gonal temple, the baths connected with the hospitium, two 
large and two small houses and portions of another, the 
remains of the east gate, and he partly examined the north 
and south gates, 

_ Mr. Joyce was succeeded in the rectorate of Strathfield- 
saye by the Rev. H. G. Monro, who continued the excavation 
at the request of the Duke. Later the Rev. Thomas Long- 
shaw, rector of Silchester, being on the spot, undertook the 
supervision of the work, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A., also 
taking an active interest in it. They carefully measured and 
planned the forum and basilica, completed the excavations 
of the hospitium baths and opened up more houses. The work 
they did was of some importance, but does not appear to have 
been carried out on any settled plan, and their operations 
were suspended in 1884. 

The Society of Antiquaries, having obtained the cordial 
support of the Duke of Wellington, established the “ Silchester 
Exploration Fund, for the carrying out of a systematic ex- 
cavation of the whole site within the Roman walls,’’ An 
executive committee was appointed to carry out the scheme, 
and in 1890 they commenced operations. For convenience 
the area was divided into insule, formed by the crossing of 
the roads, and these have been each in turn trenched and 
thoroughly examined. The work has been continued annually 
to the present time, and, so far as the area inside the walls is 
concerned, is rapidly approaching completion. It has been 
most thoroughly and efficiently done, and the splendid series 
of papers, recording year by year the work accomplished, that 
has been read before the Society of Antiquaries and published 
in “ Archzeologia,’’ will remain as a monumental retord of 
the extreme care and ability with which the work has been 
performed. 


(To be continued.) 


DUNKELD CATHEDRAL. 


HE cathedral of Dunkeld consists to-day of a roofless nave 
and aisles, a choir used for worship in connection with 

the Church of Scotland, a building known as the chapter- 
house, and a western tower so rent from top to bottom that 
the peal of bells it contains cannot be rung without danger. 
The ruined nave and western tower appeal to archeologists, 
not only from their connection with bygone ages and by our 


- interest in and reverence for the good work of our forefathers, 


but by the beauty of the design into which the rude stones 
have been wrought in the sturdy pillars and arches of the nave 
arcade, the clerestory windows, the stone groining in the 
tower, and, above all, its glorious proportions of work. 


Situated in a district famous in song and story, the imme- 


diate site of the church, says the Scotsman, is of great natural 


beauty. In former days, and before it was harried in the 
seventeenth century, the houses of the old town of Dunkeld 
were built from the river up to and even touching the southern 
walls of the cathedral. These have all been cleared away, and 
although we may regret that the picturesque association of 
church and town has been sever , 1t has been accompanied 
with the benefit that the cathedral may now be seen to more 
advantage in the fine setting of natural surroundings, which 
the Dukes of Atholl have maintained and improved. 

The choir should be of special interest to the Scottish 
people, asin it Christian worship has been continued unin- 
terruptedly in one form or another since the cathedral was 
built—indeed, on the site, if not in the actual building, since 


ba in the early ages of tradition, 


Nothing can destroy that interest, but man has done a good 


deal to injure and disfigure the beauty into which its first 
builders ‘wrought its stones. It was repaired and made suit- 
able for church. worship about 1820. A new roof was then 
put on at a lower level than the original, so that backing on 
to the east gable the misfit is very noticeable. A plaster 
ceiling underneath was added to cover the nakedness of the 
timbers at such a height that the loftiness of proportion given 
by the original designer, and which loftiness is always asso- 
ciated with nobility in building, was utterly lost. This ceiling 
of plaster is not plain, honest plaster, but is wrought into the 
form of stone, so as to imitate a debased type of stone vault- 
ing. Then a wall was built across the choir to diminish the 
size of the part used as a.church, and, to make up for this 
reduction in floor space, galleries were put against the east 
and west walls, and the area filled with the box pews of the 
period. : 

In 1820 the art of building and architecture itself was at 
a low ebb. It is not surprising, therefore, that the roof of 
that time is already showing signs of decay. At least eight of 
the roof trusses are broken, and it is not improbable that others 
may share the same fate in the next severe gale or snowstorm. 
It is beyond repair, and a new roof is absolutely necessary. 

Sir Donald Currie has very generously come forward with 
an. offer to bear the whole cost, not only of putting a new roof 
on the church, but of removing the partition wall and galleries 
and of reseating the church on the ground-floor level. Sir 
Donald’s long connection with the county—his own Highland 
home is there and he was its member in Parliament for many 
years—has given him a special interest in it. But the work 
is not merely of local but of national importance. Few of our 
Scottish cathedrals, abbeys and churches survived the destroy- 
ing zeal of Reformation times or the, disturbances of the 
following century, and those remains left to us are doubly 
valuable. It is therefore a praiseworthy object to take the 
opportunity afforded by the necessary work of repair and 
renewal to put on a roof in keeping with the dignity of a 
cathedral church, following the original ideas of the builders, 
of the same pitch and of oak, the timber which shared with 
chestnut the regard of Medieval architects for its lasting 
qualities. 

No records have been so far found of the details of the old 
roof, and nothing is known of it save its outline as left on the 
stones ; nor, indeed, is it desired to make a replica of any old 
work which might deceive as to its date. Itis rather the noble 
spirit of the original builders which is sought for than an 
unitation of their methods. 

By clearing away the galleries and the sham vaulting the 
fine proportions of the original choir will be again seen. It 
is, like the choir of Dunblane, without aisles. Its length is 
104 feet and the width 28 feet. The original roof was an 
open one, and the internal proportion about a double square 
in height. It is this lofty proportion by which our ancient 
churches give a sense of dignity and nobility, distinguishing 
them from most latter-day works, which show a more careful 
regard for the purses of the builders. 

The interior walls are at present covered with plaster, 
but examination has revealed the fair-dressed face of the 
ashlaring behind the plaster, which formed the original face. 
The plaster is to be knocked off and the stonework appear as it 
was in the days of Bishop Gawain. 

Sir Donald Currie’s care is evidently not wholly centred 
on wsthetic matters, however. The reseating of the church in 
oak, with wood-block flooring under the pews, will add mate- 
rially to the comfort of the congregation. The passages and 
main body of the church are paved with old paving-stones, 
and heating apparatus will be provided. We may well hope 
that the visitor to Dunkeld after the works are completed may 
see again the fine proportions of the choir, and feel a debt of 


gratitude to the generous donor for his kind thought and 
patriotic spirit. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Leeds University states 
that the building and endowment fund has been raised to 
87,0007. or 13,000/. short of the amount required by the: 
charter. Lack of accommodation has compelled extensions to 
be undertaken at an estimated cost of 50,0007. These include 
the erection of a block containing arts, class and lecture 
rooms and botanical laboratories, a new building for the 
electrical engineering department, and additional laboratories 
for physics and organic chemistry. Special attention is being 
paid in all departments of the University to research work, 


_ and various investigations of considerable importance to local 


industries and to scientific workers generally are being carried 
on, chiefly with the aid of Treasury grants. 
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- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Wuen the large sum which was expended on ventilat- 
ing the new Criminal Court is considered, there is some 
excuse for the City Lands committee hesitating before 
they accept the inevitable. To secure efficient ventilation 
must, of course, be more costly than it would be if 
effected at the proper time. No tinkering for the sake of 
economy.will serve: The financial difficulty must be faced 
and the former outlay regarded as if it were for experi- 
mental purposes. At the meeting on Monday an effort 
was made to demonstrate that improvements were pos- 
sible if the work was done while the Courts were not 
sitting That is true, if those concerned could be assured 
that the obstacles to efficiency were easily removed. But 
with so large a building and with so many ramifications 
in the system adopted it is hardly fair to those who will 
have to undertake the work to suggest that they have 
only a trivial task before them. The City Lands com- 
mittee guarantee that they will devote themselves to the 


subject. It is to be hoped they will avail themselves of | 
the services of experts qualified by experience to give | 


advice in’ so complicated an affair. 


Tum notice to architects relating to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1908 has been issued. Water-colours, 
miniatures, black and white drawings, engravings, etch- 
ings, architectural drawings, and all other works under 
glass are to be sent in on Friday, March 27, oil-paintings 
on- Saturday, March 28, and Monday, March 30, and 
sculpture on Tuesday, March 31. No work will, under 
any circumstances, be received before or after these 
specified dates. All works must be delivered at the 
Burlington Gardens entrance. None will be received at 
the Piccadilly entrance. The hours for the reception of 
works are 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. All works sent from the 
country or from abroad must be consigned to an agent in 
London for delivery at the Academy, unpacked, on one of 
the appointed days. No works in cases will be received, 
nor will the expenses of carriage be defrayed by the 
Academy. The attention of foreign artists and of English 
artists residing in the country and abroad is especially 
called to this regulation. No artist is allowed to send or 
exhibit more than three different works. 


TuE majority of the prizes which are awarded to artists 
in France can be gained by students who are young. The 
Prix Lheureux is one of the few which can be awarded to 
adults. In value it amounts to only 2,000 francs, and 
it is intended as a recognition of the merits of a building 
or a work of sculpture which has been completed within 
the last two years. The first award was m 1900, when 
it fell to M. Datov for his large group, The Triumph of 
the Republic, which is found in the Place de la Nation, 


Paris. In the following years the recipients were MM. 
CHARLES GrrauttT, Barrias, Pascau, A. .MERcIE, 
Formick, and Couran. This. year. the Commission 


' decided that M..Sauvacror the architect had merited it 
by his restoration of the ancient church of Montmartre, 
which is supposed to date in part from the time of the 
Roman occupation of Paris. But by a tragic coincidence 
M. Savvacror died almost at the moment when he was 
to be honoured by the receipt of the prize. 


Tur collections of the Louvre appear to be exposed to 
danger from within and without the galleries. The great 
law of compensation applies to them also, for the Society 
known as Les Amis du Louvre is increasing in numbers 
and generosity. There are now more than 2,500 members, 
and if the nominal subscription of twenty francs each were 
alone obtainable there would be an annual income of 
2,0001:; but they also present gifts of a valuable kind. 
The possibility of such a Society is also a gain. Hitherto 
the galleries of the Louvre obtained additions solely 
through official arrangements. Frenchmen were sup- 
posed to be merely spectators, and, through the tax-col- 


lectors, providers of the money required for purchases as 


(2,500 amateurs there is a novel sort of scrutiny, and the . 
conservators and their assistants have to satisfy not only 
the public who are easily pleased, but men who are not 
ignorant of the’ wiles of the dealers. Heats 


Amone the numerous catalogues of the contents of the 
South Kensington Museum one compiled by Mr. E. F. 
SrRANGE and issued this week at the small price of three- 
halfpence will be found useful by many architects. — The 
subjects are the ‘‘ Measured Drawings of Architecture 
which have appeared in the Principal Architectural Pub- 
lications.’’? They include not only those in the journals, 
but in the Association and other ‘‘ sketch-books.’’ The 
list was originally prepared at the suggestion of the Phené . 
Spiers Memorial Committee with the object of assisting — 
in the acquisition of original drawings, but it has been 
altered by imparting a more topographical character to 
it, and there is no difficulty in ascertaining where a plate 
of a building is to be found... There are, for instance, 
twenty-seven headings of London churches. Irish and 
Scottish examples are included, and also some foreign 
buildings. The list is remarkable as evidence of the atten- 
tion given to old work by architectural students. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.—SMOKING LOUNGE— 
DINING-ROOM. \ 


HOUSE AT RAYLEIGH, ESSEX. : 

HIS house has recently been erected on the brow of a 

hill overlooking a wide valley. Long views of some 

18 miles range are obtained from the balcony and windows 

on the west of the house. The walls from the ground to the 

first floor level are faced with local red bricks of a warm 

colour, the upper parts being covered with rough-cast 

slightly tinged with cream. Local tiles of not too red a 

shade are used upon the roofs. Mr. W. Ernest HAZELL, 
F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


KINNERSLEY CASTLE, HEREFORDSHIRE, 

HIS fine Elizabethan mansion, situated in Western 
Herefordshire, and close to the Welsh mountains, 

has recently undergone extensive reparations. Great care 
has been taken not to disturb or destroy any of the old 
work, and the endeavour to keep all the old features has 
been most carefully carried out by the architects, Messrs. 
Grooms & Berrinaton, Palace Chambers, Hereford. The 
house was a great favourite with the late Mr. G. F. 
Bopuey, R.A., who often visited it and whose body is laid 
to rest in the adjoining churchyard. The house and stables 
are lighted by electricity, installed by Messrs. Buack- 
puRN & Sraruina, of Nottingham. The heating and hot- 
water services were carried out by Messrs. SAUNDERS & 
Taytor, of Manchester. The ornamental plaster ceilings 
are by Messrs. SHurrrey & Co., London. The general 

contractor was Mr. W. Powe.u, of Hereford. 


FLATS IN SHOOTUP HILL, EDGWARE ROAD, WILLESDEN. 
WO. blocks of these flats have now been built: in the 
Edgware Road, and the third is nearly complete. 
They are set back some way from the road, and are planned 
to take the utmost advantage of the depth of the site, which 
is considerable. With the exception of that on the ground 
floor, each flat has‘a balcony at the front and back, where 
there are to be tennis courts. The elevations are of red 
brick and Bath stone, and the mansard roof is covered with 
Portmadoc slates. One trade-lift in the area is made to 
serve ten flats by the use of balconies from the kitchens. 
In the basements there are coal cellars (near the lift) and 
rooms for bicycles and perambulators, &¢. The architect 
was Mr. J. Gorpon ALLEN, of Holmdale Road, West 
Hampstead, N.-W.. Fs 
U - COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR LABOURER’S COTTAGE, LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD, IRELAND. 
HIS design was submitted in a competition recently held 
by the Local Government Board for: Ireland. The 

plan will be seen to-be quite square, with a pyramidal roof, 


well as for other State expenses. But with a body of | this being considered the most economical form. 


| 
| 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
A ‘last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, 
president, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that an A.A. play, entitled 
“ Metopemania,’’ would be given at the Gaiety Restaurant 
on February 26, 27 and 28, at 8.30. Tickets to be obtained 
at the office. 

Messrs. H. French, J. L. Howe, A. F. Morley, and 
S. E. V. Tattersall were elected members. 


R.LB.A. Prizes and Studentships. 


The President said he wished to publish what he con- 
sidered was a very satisfactory and he believed an almost 
unique occurrence in the competitions for prizes and student- 
ships at the Royal Institute of British Architects. The num- 
ber of prizes gained by Association students in the last com- 
petition was so numerous that he proposed to read from the 
chair the names of the winners. The successes were :— 

The Soane Medallion and 1001.—Mr. George Drysdale. 

Essay Prize.—Mr. P. M. Stratton, medal of merit ; and 
Mr. H. H. Hill, honourable mention. 

The Tite Prize and 301.—Mr. George Drysdale. 

Arthur Cates Prize, 40 guineas —Mr. Bryan Watson. 

Pugin Studentship.—Mr. A. Winter Rose, second place ; 
and Mr. N. W. Hadwen, honourable mention. 

Grissell Prize.—Mr. J. H. Markham. 

The President said it was a matter for congratulation 
that in the competition members of the Association had 
obtained eight places in honours list. 

Mr. J. Duptey Forsvytu read the following paper on 


Stained Glass. 


The subject of stained glass is one which has so often been 
dealt with at meetings of this kind that there seem to be 
many difficulties in the way of him who would desire to 
strike out on a new line and treat it in a way which is void 
of repetition and abounding with fresh information of in- 
terest. I must confess therefore that when your Council 
kindly invited me to give you a paper tenight it took me 
a long time to decide upon what course to travel and how to 
render something of interest. On former occasions when I 
have visited meetings of this Association and those of similar 
institutions, it has always occurred to me that the success of 
the evening really depended on the discussion which followed 
the paper, where the views of others were given and points 
were argued ; and it seemed to me that the more holes there 
were to be picked in the paper, the greater was the success of 
the evening, for the discussion and argument about them 
produced considerable benefit which otherwise might have 
been Jost. Therefore the decision I came to regarding this 
particular paper was to treat it in such a way as to try to 
secure a good discussion. The line taken is not so much 
to deal with the technique of glass or with the traditional 
side of it, but chiefly to submit my own views in a few ways 
upon the subject. 

In all the applied arts one rule obtains, namely, that 
each is governed by its respective’ material, and any un- 
warranted attempt to stray beyond the limits of material 
must consequently be wrong. This rule applies to stained 
glass as much, if not more, than to any other craft, and a 
brief reference now to its materials and the possibilities which 
are opened up because of them may help me presently in a 
few opinions I wish to offer. We have at the present day 
the greatest assortment of material that has ever been 
known, and in the bulk that. assortment may be considered 
legitimate material for the purpose it is put to. The glass- 
blowers have given us a great many very beautiful specimens 
of material which have never been equalled for richness of 
colour and brilliance of texture. There is practically no limit 
to the scope offered to the colourist in the selection of material 
for his work. The different kinds are well known to you, and 
L need not enumerate them; they are mostly prepared to 
receive pigments ‘used by the glass painter, but some are 
made to be used in windows without treatment other than 
the leadwork. Great progress has been made also in methods 
of glass painting, which nowadays is being brought to a 
pitch of excellence and is greatly superior to much of the 
earlier glass painting, when all expressions were portrayed 
in the same way with a crude, heavy line (I refer to the bulk 


_ of church work of the Gothic style), and the up-to-date pro- 


cesses, shading with a flat mat, water stipple and oil tone, 
fine brush work and needle-point to produce strong or delicate 
tones, half-tones, and shadows are, in my opinion, sound 
and legitimate ‘methods. I consider also that enamelling 
to a certain degree is permissible and correct: and should be 


allowed to be classed under stained glass. With all these 
advanced methods and splendid materials, great possibilities 
are therefore open, and opportunities are offered in nearly 
all instances where a treatment of a window in stained glass 
is required of producing something which to a certain extent 
should be unlike any in other buildings. 

‘The architectural-and other conditions demand that they 
must be different. There can be no mechanical rule by which 
a window is to be coloured—it must be coloured and treated 
strictly in accord with the requirements of its situation, and 
those requirements are never twice alike. It therefore follows 
that to execute twelve windows exactly alike from the same 
design and send them, because they happen to fit the spaces 
allotted to them, to twelve different buildings is to make an 
obvious blunder. A window must be designed especially for 
the space provided for it. There are several fundamental 
points in all buildings which govern the design for a stained 
glass window, and the most important are aspect, scale and 
style, and it is essential that the designer be acquainted with 
them, making studies and notes in the building. The designer 
very often knows nothing about these. 

I have so often thought that designers of stained glass do 
not give sufficient consideration to the architectural side of 
the subject, and I am quite convinced in some cases they have 
given none. 

Windows, as regards their masonry, play a prominent part 
in architecture and are usually most important features in 
the architect’s scheme, and it should be the endeavour of all 
glass designers to attempt to imagine what ideas in con- 
struction the architect had concerning them. If he is at hand 
and can be consulted, so much the better; but if it be an 
ancient building which contains them, then the glass man 
is left to his own resources, and if he views the subject cor- 
rectly he will find that.the masonry of the windows tells its 
own story, how obvious points of symmetry, scale, propor- 
tion, and general utility were all intended by the architect 
who thought them out. 

That his conception of their forms came about by require- 
ments of the building so that they might very materially 
assist as features in giving dignity of proportion and scale 
in its details. It cannot be denied therefore that these things 
must be very thoroughly thought out before any decoration 
in glass is applied to the masonry, and when they are thought 
out and a correct basis found upon which to build up a design, 
the question of aspect and scale in subject and masses of 
colour is the next point the designer has to think of. There 
are some windows which show that the architect designed 
especially for receiving stained glass, others where he in- 
tended it should be used very sparingly ; all these points must 
be evident to the glass man before he can make a success of 
his part, and as the art of stained glass is the most vivid 
form of decoration, the treatment of it should be bound down 
by correctness, &c. 

On all these points the designer should where possible 
take his lead from the architect, whose directions should. be 
somewhat definite about them, for it is in his province to 
instruct in a general sense on matters of scale in figures and 
massing of colour and the quality of it desired, Given, then, 
that the main characteristics of the design have been decided 
upon, there remains the making of the window itself, and 
here the enthusiastic and conscientious worker commences 
what really is a fascinating and interesting occupation, but 
he is a genius who does not encounter trouble before he has 
gone very far with his work. Sometimes he apparently asks 
for it, and in a technical art of this kind it is very easily 
found. I refer to the difficulties of colouring. If the designer 
does not actually select and mark out his shapes on the 
coloured sheets of glass, I contend that his work will most 
assuredly go wrong, and for this reason, that although the 
cutter may be well up in his work, and may have very 
thoroughly classified his material in numbers and letters, it 
is not possible that he can know the ideas and intentions of 
the designer concerning them. 

Moreover, it is equally difficult for the designer, notwith- 
standing his experience in the matter, to mark the shapes 
on his cutline with the letter or number, with any feeling of 
certainty that his selection, combined with the cutter’s skill, 
will be found successful. The designer must see to this him- 
self, for in working his original coloured sketch scheme the 
kinds and qualities of the material were uppermost in his 
mind, and he alone can choose them. Again, colours and 
tints in glass are considerably affected by each other, and to 
render the value of them in their proper places telling and 
good, each must be chosen with due regard to and by the test 
of others; it should be always borne in mind that glass 
looks one thing on the bench or when viewed in the sheet, but 
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quite another when it takes its place amongst hundreds of | under which the craftsmen laboured and how well they were ; 


other pieces and is-seen in the window. I have dwelt on this 
part of the process rather more than I had at first intended, 
because it really is most important, and before I leave this 
stage of my paper, which is descriptive of the making of a 
window, I would like to mention another point which, in my 
opinion, is still more important, and it is that of drawing. 
Everything in a window should be well drawn, and as 
often as possible models should be employed to assist the 
draughtsman in his work. Figures, no matter how far they 
have to be conventionalised, must be studied from life, as 
without it inaccuracies are bound to appear. It is distinctly 
wrong for the draughtsman to draw something which only 
suggests a figure, because the material demands a true and 
decisive line, and the figure has to be clearly defined. Such 
effects in Nature as concern truthful proportion, anatomy, 
and graceful lines can most certainly be felt in all decorative 
work, and glass is no exception. It is surely wrong to draw 
- a whole lot of lines which are intended to denote drapery with 


_ are most glad to have with us and to preserve. _ 4 


the object of pretending there is a figure hidden away some- | 


where in it, and to be informed on inquiry that it is Gothic. 
It seems to me that bad composition and drawing often 
escape in windows with an excuse of this kind. The technique 
most certainly does not prohibit good drawing, for delicate 
lines and the softest effects can be and ought to be portrayed 
in their proper places. I fail to see why the expression in 
faces is stereotyped, why figures in glass are hideous and have 
heads and other appendages very much too large or too small 
for their bodies, why the drapery with which they are clothed 
should suggest gas-pipes or corrugated-iron. I am frequently 
being told where to see the finest old glass in this country, 
and I have invariably found on inspection that this glass, 
which is generally Early Gothic, contains the most glaring 
mistakes and abounds in the unfortunate errors I have re- 
ferred to. My informant in each case just missed the subtle 
reasons why this glass was the finest. I could have told him 
on each occasion that in this glass the drawing was decidedly 
bad, the colouring extremely elementary and poor, and the 
subjects treated in a grotesque manner ; but, as I was seldom 
invited to do so, I left well alone. We obviously viewed this 
old glass from two very wide standpoints. My own was to 
view old glass on its merits and from the technical side. The 
other viewed his certainly not in this way, but as I am con- 


| at his work which had become so mannered, the foreigner was 


; Overcome, 


The correctness of old: windows lay in their flat- 
ess. The conventionalities and crudenesses in design, owing 
to limited scope, accounted happily for a sound architectural © 
ereatment of what really is a structural surface which has © 
the same relative value in a building as a wall. We are 
reminded of the various phases through which it passed. — 
It appeals to our sentiment to admire it; the quaint effects 
in forms and in the confusion of its pateched-up design, as. we 
view it to-day, the mellowed tones in colour caused by decay, 
corrosion, and vegetable growth on its surface, all tend to © 
attract the attention, and to the canvas painter these effects © 
are glorious, But its chief value, if considered to be the — 
finest art in this country, lies in its actual substance as being — 
a relic of the past and a specimen of its period; and this we 


ee oe 


To see old glass in a more adyanced state one has to go — 
to the Continent, where, in cathedrals, churches, civic halls, — 
and museums it is to be seen in great quantities. athe 

In the Middle Ages, when the artist was plodding away 


ee 


pe siting 


striking out in all directions for novelty, and ambition is — 


written largely all over his work. He took a much wider — 
view of the subject, and brought into play methods and ideas © 
to treat it in a more ornate, pictorial, and finished style. — 
What he did was very clever indeed, but he often signally — 


| failed, for there are many instances where, in my opinion, — 
_ the foreigner undoubtedly went wrong, and in comparison 


with his work and that of the Englishman there is a peculiar ~ 
contrast. He was in these instances more advanced in con-— 
ception of design, drawing, and colour, but failed in con- 
structiveness and application, whereas the Englishman, lack-— 
ing the former qualities, certainly excelled in the latter, ! 
To support this opinion there are several examples I would — 
like to refer to, but will take one only as being sufficient, and © 
it will also serve to show what should be avoided in glass 
design. I allude to windows which are very historical, very — 
well known, and which are repeatedly being held up te me 


_ as being amongst the finest glass in the world—namely, the 


large Gothic windows at Gouda, in Holland. I consider 
these windows altogether wrongly constructed. They seem 


| designed purposely to ignore the architecture of which they” 


vinced in a biased way, accepting much that he could not | 


account for, and blindly following what has been so often 
taught and what unfortunately is so widely accepted—that 
old glass as an art, no matter whether it be the best or worst 
of its period, is by far the finest of the stained glass in this 
country possible to behold. 

Now I take exception to these theories which are so freely 
quoted about old glass. The hall-mark of age does not ezes- 
sarily stamp everything as excellent, and in this particular 
art there are many points in which, if he were an expert, the 
antique enthusiast would not catalogue his thirteenth-century 
glass as being on an equal footing with other architectural 
enrichments of the same period. And this can be accounted 
for in great measure. In those times they had neither the 
material nor the experience, and in consequence worked con- 
siderably in doubt, and were handicapped in their processes 
and methods. It is interesting to notice how very much more 
expert were the workers of that period in other crafts. Their 
carving of ornament, for example, was most beautiful, and 
the way they handled a cap or spandril was very clever. 
I think many will agree that the carving of the thirteenth 
century was never surpassed by the two succeeding periods 
of Gothic. It was exquisite in design and finish, and most 
cleverly managed and applied, and is one of the best examples 
of the use of ornament in architecture. Yet, in glass, as in 
other crafts, they were conscientious, and utilised what they 
had to their best ability, and although, from my point of 
view, the artistic side suffered, the groundwork of their system 
was most correct. They knew what a window was for and 
knew how to treat it. If their drawing, colour, and com- 
position were at fault, they were faults on the safe side, for 
figures and groups of figures—not so much colour—were made 
to be less significant than construction in the design and the 
leading of it. Figures were always very small, and they 
seemed to be a mere filling in panels of various shapes, and 
were surrounded by heavy ornaments. They cannot be said 
to fulfil the requirements of figure subjects in a window. 

They were apparently part of the ornament, which was the 
chief characteristic in thirteenth-century glass, and did not 
form any prominent and distinctive feature in the design. 
This developed and was felt in later times. 

What we must all appreciate in old glass is the way it was 
applied, for it was undoubtedly architectural, the difficulties 


really ought to be a subordinate part. The masonry of these _ 
windows consists in each case of seyeral long narrow lights — 
with mullions of delicate construction, a style typical of its” 
period, dignified in its proportions, and obviously designed 

by the builder to emphasise refinement, and other specific” 


| reasons in his building. But the decoration which fills them 


takes quite an independent attitude; it appears to have its” 


| own axe to grind, is overpowering, and fulfils a different 


mission to what, judging by conditions, it is invited to do. 


_ Instead of the long narrow lights receiving a treatment of 
| a flat decorative type, each of uniform depth and tone, the 


whole contour of the window is utilised to serve one main 


_ straggling pictorial subject, and the result is an unfortunate 


interruption of the window-plane. We see great painted 


| scenes which practically render in the effect an aperture 


| windows are, I contend, a great fault in glass. 


_ through which the eye travels to scenery, houses, villages, 


battles being fought, and all kinds of impossible incident_ 
Large masses of colour appear without balance, and these, 
with figures varying in scale, run anyhow through the 
mullions. Thus is conveyed the impression that the designer 


' would have liked to cut away all the mullions and tracery 
/ and leave himself a clear field, for no doubt from his point 
of view they did cut up and interfere with his design. There 


is something radically and technically wrong with the design 
for a window when it invites one to feel what a pity it is the 


| architecture is there and how much nicer the glass would be 
| if nothing of the kind were there to interfere with it. 


Extravagant effects in perspective such as are seen in these 
In architec- 
tural features such as canopies perspective should be very 
slight, more especially when they fill out the windows com- 
pletely and seem attached to the masonry; these should be 
drawn more as an architect would draw an elevation. They | 
would then be more strictly speaking glass canopies, and not 
representations in glass of masoned and carved canopies. - 
Perspective is less incorrect where the architectural scheme 
can be seen as a silhouette on a light simple leaded back- 
ground, for in this case the window-plane is not so much 

disturbed as it otherwise would be. <A fine example of tbis is 

t> be seen at St. Gudule, Brussels, where a ten-light window is 
treated by one large architectural scheme. The correctness 
of this window, however, is open to some contention owing to 
the massiveness of the scheme, but otherwise it is the finest of 
its kind I know. It is a wonderful conception in design, and | 


| 
: 
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evidence of its consideration for the mullions is everywhere 
shown ; the complete design is in every way governed by them. 
Other good examples are to be seen in Troyes Cathedral. 

Architectural features may also be correctly introduced 
as backgrounds by being painted on light glass, which is leaded 
up in formal sizes and treated as a geometrical elevation. It 
will be seen that the figure composition tells as a mass in 
silhouette in the window-plane. ; 

I made a point in Gothic glass just now as being in- 
correct—namely, a figure appearing partly in one light and 
partly in another, the mullion cutting through it, and I 


would like to show an example where this is not only per- 


missible but necessary, but it is in a window of very different 
character and style, being the only one of its kind in a large 
circular room. 

The upper lights of this window intercept a frieze of 
sculptured figures. It was consequently necessary to treat 
only these upper lights with figures, for that portion of the 
window was structurally in direct relationship with the 
frieze, and the same scheme of decoration of that part of 
the wall’s area should be felt here. The frieze is divided into 
eight sections, seven of which are employed by sculpture— 
bronze figures on statuary marble ground—and one by the 
width of the window. It will be seen, therefore, that although 
it is a window of five lights, one subject only 1s treated to 
correspond with, and take its place in, the frieze. Conse- 
quently it was found necessary to ignore to a certain extent 
portions of the mullions, but these were respected, and their 
place in the window was not concealed or unduly interrupted 
by overpowering masses of colour. The colouring of this 


- window is governed by the sculpture, that being the pre- 


dominating feature in the room, and is intended to represent 
an effect of golden bronze on white ground. A sculpturesque 
feeling is considered in the drawing of the figures and the 
ornament of the lower lights, but they cannot be said to repre- 
sent sculpture, for they are considered in all other ways for 
their material, and are essentially glass. The material is 
self-evident everywhere, and is accentuated by spots of rich 
colour sparingly introduced. 

My plea is for modern style and opportunities for the 
employment of the varied materials and processes which, I 
contend, are technically sound. To instance what can be done 
and has been done in technique, I would draw your attention 
to Swiss glass chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Although the examples to which I refer cannot be 
said to fulfil the requirements of a window on the lines of 
my argument, for they were never intended to, yet they are 
wonderful specimens of what can be achieved in processes 
and material. This glass is very beautiful as an art, and a 
magnificent collection of nearly a thousand pieces is to be 
seen at the Landes Museum in Zurich, mostly collected by 
Sir Henry Angst, His Majesty’s Consul-General of Switzer- 
land, to whom I am personally indebted for the following 
brief description of Swiss glass and the views illustrating it. 

Description of Swiss Stained Glass. 

“From the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth century 
Swiss glass-painting passed through the same stages as that 
of other countries ; the oldest works are those of the ‘ rosette ’ 
of Lausanne Cathedral of about 1275. A fine circular window 
ot about 1420 existed originally in the Cistercian monastery 
of Hauterive, Canton of Fribourg, parts of which are now 
placed in Fribourg Cathedral. These are remarkable in con- 
sequence of the early employment of silver-yellow. <A mag- 


nificent series of stained-glass windows of about 1340 is still | 


to be seen in the old convent-church of Koenigs Felden (Canton 


of Argovie), and remnants of another fine set in the monastery | 


of Kappel (Canton of Zurich) of about the same time. 
Gradually the entire decoration of church windows with 


stained glass gave way to the less expensive one by means of | 


isolated round or square panels, not in each window, generally 
the gift of some patron, with his coat-of-arms. As early as 
the middle of the fifteenth century a similar d 


was introduced, and gradually the custom of thus ornamenting 
the interior spread to the private dwellings in town and 
country. A favourite place for panels bearing the coat-of- 
arms and names of the donors was in the cloisters of 
monasteries and convents, which thus became veritable 


picture-galleries of stained glass. A remarkable instance of | 


this is the cloisters of the former abbe 


y of Wettingen, near 
Baden (Argovie), ‘ 


where over a hundred panels given by 


monastic institutions, Swiss cantons, towns, and private — 
of the panels | 


people are still in their original place, the age 
ranging from 1500 to 1650, roughly speaking. An incredible 
number of donations of panels of stained glass was made all 
ever Switzerland, notably in the German part. 


| enti ecoration of | 
windows in profane buildings, such as town and guildhalls, — 


“Tf a town built a new hall the cantons were requested 
to dedicate their shields, executed in stained glass; the same 
was the case when any of the numerous rifle associations built 
a new club-house, and scarcely a private house was built at 
that time without the friends giving a panel with their coats- 
of-arms. The custom, originally confined to the towns, cor- 
porations, and the richer citizens, became so general, that 
even the peasants had their houses decorated in that way ; 
this explains the extraordinary number of panels of Swiss 
glass still to be found, not only in Switzerland itself, but 
in almost every country in Europe. When, after the wars of 
Napoleon, Switzerland had become impoverished, foreign 
travellers bought quantities of these decorative panels at low 
prices, and took them home to ornament their own houses. 
This universal custom of presenting each other with panels 
explains also the great number of Swiss glass painters in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. No big town was with- 
out several of them, even small‘ones having at least one 
member of the popular craft within its walls. 

“The best artists of the time, such as Hans Holbein, Urs 
Graf, Nicholas Manuel, in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century, and Jos. Ammann, Christoph Murer, Tobias Stimmer 
in the second part, made cartoons for painted glass windows, 
and even painted on glass later themselves. Swiss glass 
painters were much celebrated far beyond their own country, 
and had often to execute work for foreign buyers. 

“In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the panels 
had a more ceremonial character—an architectural frame 
enclosing the coat-of-arms of the donor on a coloured damask 
ground flanked by supporters in the shape of angels, ladies, 
warriors, heraldic animals, &c. With the advent of the 
Renaissance the severe style of the Gothic period was aban- 
doned ; the composition, though still adhering to the above 
pattern, became more free and varied. A variety of profane 
subjects, such as military scenes from their frequent cam- 
paigns, ancient Swiss history, domestic life, &c., was intro- 
duced into these panels, which thus are a most valuable source 
for studying the customs and costumes of the time. The 
period of the greatest development of this style of what is 
called ‘cabinet-painting’ is between 1530 and 1560, when 
the large employment of flash glass and of the most varied and 
delicate colours, coupled with a masterly design and exquisite 
execution, stamped ‘the products as real works of art. The 
most refined and clever painter of this time was an artist only 
known as glass painter, named Carl von Egeri, a citizen of the 
town of Zurich, who followed his craft between 1530 and 
1570, and whose work was delicate and beautiful, and has 
never been excelled or even equalled by others. 

“The invention of enamelling glass, which is attributed 
to this very man, Carl von Egeri, brought a new element into 
the art, but also led to its speedy decay. It was so much 
easier to melt the colours on the glass than to cut out the 
flash glass in the old way that the painters soon abandoned 
the latter and began to rival oil painting, thus destroying 
the fine effect of the distinct leading in small pieces separating 
the colours well one from another, and the mosaic character 
of the panels. Probably in consequence of the appearance of 
the panels becoming less and less attractive, and also owing 
to the diminished prosperity of Switzerland, the custom of 
panels as gifts gradually died out towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

‘““Now good Swiss glass of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is eagerly sought by museums and private collectors, 
and prices have risen considerably of late. 

“The Swiss National Museum in Zurich, where over 
600 panels are exhibited, of which many are of ‘he first 
order, has awakened the interest in this ancient Swiss att 
at home and abroad, but the great demand for such work 
has had the usual result—namely, to lead to the production 
of more or less dangerous imitations, which are often palmed 
off on the unsuspecting buyer as genuine old specimens.”’ 

By all this it would appear, after ages of reform of styles, 
application, technique, and progress generally in this art, 
and profiting by the experience of those who have gone before, 
and aided by all the modern achievements of the glass-blower, 
that the artist of to-day should find it an easy task to treat 
a window correctly. But it is not so. On the contrary, it is 
a difficult thing. The fact of possessing so much scope in 
almost unlimited material is really a dangerous element, and 
is apt to draw one into the. maelstrom of perplexity and 
despair. Difficulties are many, and through excessive zeal 
and enthusiasm to dabble in all the most gorgeous colours 
at hand one is likely to stray from the primary motive. Work 
may suffer, to the disadvantage of correct application, for 
fantastic and incongruous effects. It is here trouble is asked 
for, and here one has an unpleasant five minutes with the 
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architect. But we have to be conscious of the pitfalls and 
avoid them. ; 

I believe there is no applied art over which there is so little 
agreement, such varied ideas, and uncertain opinions as 
stained glass, and in this cursory review of the subject 1 hope 
I may have suggested points for debate which will be to cur 
mutual benefit and instruction. 

Mr. C. Harrtson Townsenp proposed a vote of thanks to 
the author of the paper, and said he would like to ask Mr. 
Forsyth, who had thought over the subject so much and must 
have a conclusion in his mind, if certain features that had 
not come down to us from old times but were quite modern— 
whether those features were justifiable in the craft of stained 
glass? He instanced an exhibition of glass made in America 
by Tiffany, who by a departure from method had gained 
certain subtleties of colour effect, not by the shape and thick- 
ness of the material used but by superimposing colour on 
colour, say red on yellow. The effect was such as could not 
be obtained by pure glass but only by bringing the two glasses 
into intimate relation so that one led to the other, giving an 
effect otherwise impossible to obtain. The speaker asked 
whether the practice was legitimate or whether it was a trick, 
and if it was the latter, how did it differ from the trick of 
using a finer and thicker glass together in order to have a 
lighter or darker shade of the same tone? Another point 
which came into his mind was the suggestion of drapery in 
figure subjects by accident in glass. He asked whether it 
was legitimate according to the canons of the stained-glass 
artist to choose out the glass and gain the added effect of 
drapery? Lastly, Mr. Townsend said he wished to hear some- 
thing about the debatable point of the saddle barin windows, 
whether it could be discarded or twisted, or whether in point 
of fact they were to be bound by the saddle bar, moderating 
the design to accommodate it ? 

Mr. G. H. Frrtowns Prynne seconded the vote of thanks, 
and remarked that whatever might be said of the old glass 
and the crudeness of some of the drawing in it, yet there were 
examples of thirteenth, fourteenth, and even fifteenth-century 
work equal to the best specimens of to-day. With regard to 
the saddle bar difficulty he said he was Gothic enough to think 
that the saddle bar had helped work, and if treated boldly it 
improved glass under any condition. . 

Mr. F. C. Even said he wished to emphasise the point that 
the glory of stained glass was its colour. He asked who cared 
about the drawing? It was the colour which was rightly so 
much appreciated in old windows, and the fact should be 
borne in mind when modern work was designed. Colour was 
the be-all and end-all of the window. 

Mr. F. E. Srpnry said.he did not altogether agree with 
many of the objections he had heard against old glass. He 
thought there was nothing to-day like the glass of the six- 
teenth century. It was difficult to explain and justify some 
of the very bad drawing found in old windows, but the art of 
perspective and figure drawing was not then advanced, though 
in spite of the faulty anatomy of the figures he preferred the 
old windows to many of the paintings seen yearly in the 
Royal Academy exhibitions. 

Mr. A. Keen said he thought they would have keen well 
advised if they had had another glass painter to take up the 
discussion. All people were not agreed on the subject, and 
some authorities had advocated glass as plain as possible. It 
seemed to him there was a great deal to be said in favour of 
the glass painting belonging to the early periods, by which 
he meant that the old Gothic glass was finer in so many 
respects to modern work that the objections to it could not 
be said to be established. Modern glass, he ventured to think, 
often went too far, the handling of the subjects being more 
suitable for wall painting. 

Mr. Lovuts AMBLER supported the vote of thanks. 

Mr. H. P. G. Mavtz said he thought one point in the paper 
had not been sufficiently emphasised, and it seemed to him 
the whole crux of the question lay in the remark of Mr. 
Forsyth when he said :—‘ The correctness of old windows lay 
in their flatness. The conventionalities and crudenesses in 
design, owing to limited scope, accounted happily for a sound 
architectural treatment of what really is a structural surface 
which has the same relative value in the building as a wall.” 
It seemed to him they had to make up their minds whether 
they were going to subordinate the window to the building or 
the building to the window. He had noticed in the Ste. 
Chapelle, in Paris, how the window was quité subordinate to 
the building, it was all under control and most pleasing in 
effect. Modern glass, he thought, was often much too loud, 
the work emphasised itself too much, and when viewing the 
building in which it was placed a person was not sub-conscious 
of it as he should be. ; ; 

The Prestpent said he thought the question raised by 


Mr. Maule was a very important one. In the early examples 
of glass they would find the windows were mainly subservient 
to the building. He also suggested that plain glass was a 
great addition to a country church, and he saw no reason why 
landscape should not be introduced into coloured windows. 
Mr. Forsyru, in reply to the questions, said Mr. Towns- 
end had referred to the Tiffany glass. His (the speaker’s) plea 
was for a judicious use of all processes. Very little of the 


Tiffany glass, he thought, was painted. As to saddle bars he © 


considered they should be the first elements designed in a 


window, and he held they should not be changed about to suit — 


any design ; indeed, they were structurai objects and should 
be part of the stone work in effect. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Ay LECTURE was delivered by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, prin- 
{\. cipal architect, H.M. Office of Works, on Saturday even-_ 
ing in Morningside Baptist Church, Edinburgh, upon ‘‘ The © 
Origin and Development of Church Architecture.’’ Archi-~ 
tecture, the lecturer said, was incidental to; and not a neces- 
sary part of, the Christian Church. At the same time he > 
could not think that those were right who would altogether 
banish questions of taste from the realm of Christian thought. — 
They were not, however, called upon to adopt an extreme view, ~ 
either to vainly seek to limit worship to ornate temples made ~ 
with hands or try to limit, with equal vanity, their worship — 
to a whitewashed room where they would be ashamed to live 
themselves. The already existing and fully developed archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome must, he thought, be largely 
ignored in tracing the origin of church architecture, and they 
must seek their prototypes in the simpler forms with which 
the early disciples came in more direct contact. Not until 
the fourth and fifth centuries did. they find signs of accepted — 


forms of church buildings in the basilicas and domed churches 


of Rome, Ravenna and Milan, in Central Syria, and in 
Northern Africa. During the greater part of the three first’ 
centuries after Christ, apart from the partial and local per- 
secutions under Nero, Domitian, Septimius Severus, Decius, 
Valerian and Diocletian, the early Christians were treated as. 
a sect of the Jews, sharing in the general toleration accorded 
to them. They seem at this period to have met in private 
rooms of the wealthier members, memorial cellee in the ceme- 
teries, or in the lodge rooms or schole, after the manner of 
Pagan associations or clubs. Although during the forty 
years’ peace, 260-300, it was said that spacious churches were > 
built these suffered destruction almost immediately under 
Diocletian. When the Emperor Constantine embraced — 
Christianity he gave by the Edict of Milan in\313:complete - 
toleration to Christians. He encouraged or assisted church 
building, and basilicas were everywhere built in place of those 
destroyed under Diocletian. At this period came the separa- 
tion of the Eastern and Western Empires and the adoption 
of the basilica type leading to the Gothic in the west and the 
domed type leading to the Byzantine in the east. In the 


early basilican form of church could be traced in its oblong 


plan and raised seats for the bishop and elders, the arrange-_ 
ment of the reception hall of the Roman house, the Pagan 


basilica or hall of justice, and the club-house or schola, The — 


arrangement of aisles recalled the temples and Roman halls of 
justice. The apse was reminiscent of tne memorial cella of the 
cemeteries.. In the Eastern or domed type of early church 


could be traced features foreshadowed by the catacomb meeting | 


places, lighted from the top at the junction of the arch-hewm 
corridors and by the memorial cella. 


tion, the cloister with its pillars surrounding an open court | 
reminded them of the “ peristyle”’’ of the Roman house, which | 
provided a similar covered way for private exercise. The 
outer court of the monastery, with its stable, granaries, &c., 
corresponded with the “ villa rustica ’’ of the Roman country — 
house, while the Roman “ tablina”’ was the chapter-house of | 
the medizeval cathedral. By means of plans thrown upon the 
screen the lecturer showed that the principal features of the | 
arrangement of the early church buildings were traceable to 
one or more of these forerunners. In following the develop- | 
ment of church planning, Mr. Oldrieve showed views of some | 
primitive Christian meeting places, and he brought his lecture _ 
to a close with an extensive series of views of the external and | 
internal arrangements of the most notable cathedrals in the 
British Isles and on the Continent. The possible relation of — 
the Celtic tower, of which there are thirty examples in Ireland 
and three in Scotland, to the church spire of more recent 
times he illustrated by pictures showing them in their three 
states—namely, detached, attached to the church and absorbed 


| 


At a much later date, — 
when monastic establishments required greater accommoda- 


pointed in cement. 
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in the general structure. Speaking of the three remaining 
examples of Norman ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland, 
he said St. Margaret’s Chapel in Edinburgh Castle was pro- 
bably the oldest building in Scotland ; it was certainly the 
oldest in the capital of Scotland. 


NORWICH GUILDHALL. 


tses Guildhall of Norwich partly dates from the fifteenth 

century, and has been several times altered and repaired. 
Signs of decay have lately appeared, and the city committee 
of the Town Council authorised the city engineer to consult 
with Messrs. John Thompson & Co., of Peterborough, on the 
subject. The following report of Mr. Hill, as representative 
of the firm, was submitted :— 

‘‘Tn accordance with your request, we have examined the 
walls, &c., of the ancient Guildhall in your city, and beg to 
report as follows, namely :—The old walls appear to be built 
with round surfaced flints or pebbles, for their full thickness, 
affording very little ‘bond,’ and the mortar has to a large 
extent lost its nature and cohesive power, and in several places 


. where openings have been made in the walls the so-called 


mortar runs out like dry dust. This applies not only in the 
body of the walls, but in the joints of the cut-flint facings as 
well, and consequently a good many of the flints are loose, and 
the action of wet and frost upon them is likely to entirely 
separate them from the back of the wall, and cause them to 
fall. Alterations in doors, windows, fireplaces and flues have 
been made from time to time in the past, parts of the walls 
have been cut away, and the construction of the building 
thereby weakened, and ironwork has been introduced with a 
view to strengthening same. We found that a considerable 
piece of the walling on the north side had been taken down, 
and we understand that this was done to prevent its falling, 
and we can quite believe that it was a very wise precaution ; we 
should advise that it be rebuilt 2s soon as possible, but with 
good brickwork in cement and faced only with the old cut 
flints as before, care being taken to thoroughly bond the rebuilt 
work to the old, and the flint facing to the brick backing. 
We did not discover any settlement arising from the founda- 
tions, and we understand thé building stands on a bed of solid 
chalk. We recommend that, for the careful and secure pre- 
servation of this interesting old building, the whole surface of 
the. flint facing and walls should be carefully examined in 
sections, and wherever the facing is found loose and hollow 
at the back, it should be carefully cut out and reset in cement, 
or if not found actually loose the joints raked out and re- 
In places, however, we fear it will be 
necessary to take down the full thickness of the pebble walling 
as well as the facing, and wherever this occurs it should be 
rebuilt with brickwork in cement, using the cut flints only for 
the facing. The walls in places may be strengthened by the 
insertion of hard flat stone bonders cut into the body of the 
wall, well grouted up by hand and made solid. We do not 
think a grouting machine could be used with any advantage in 
this building. In dealing with this work great care will be 
required, and in order to make the building temporarily 
secure, sufficient shoring, cradling and centring or other 
means must be used to prevent any collapsing, and to ensure 
the safety of the public in the street and of the men employed 
on tne work. We may mention the wall on the south-east 
angle of the council chamber as one part which is in a very 
loose and shaky condition, and as it abuts on. the public 
thoroughfare it will need every precaution. The stonework in 
many cases is badly perished and broken, and in properly 
dealing with the walls, parapets, &c., it will be necessary to 
renew parts of same, and also to repair and make secure the 
tops of the chimneys. Where the wall has already been taken 
down and the ends of the timbers exposed, it is seen that some 
of them are rotten and decayed, and will have to be renewed, 
and it is probable that this state of things exists in other 
parts of the building. The leadwork on the main roof is in a 
very. vad state, and should be entirely renewed with new deal 
boarding and such other repairs of the timberwork of the roof 
as may be found necessary when the old lead and boarding 
have been removed, The nature of the work to be done is such 
that it can only be done satisfactorily in comparatively small 
sections. We do not think it would be wise to have it done by 
contract, but that it would be done better under your own 
direct supervision with a staff of skilled and trustworthy men, 
the new materials required being also bought under your own 
supervision. Questions and difficulties will doubtless arise 
as the work proceeds, and which will have to be dealt with on 


‘their merits and subject to circumstances ; but we feel sure 


that by judicious treatment you will be able to put the building 
into a satisfactory and lasting condition.”’ 

ihe city engineer’s remarks are as follows :—‘‘I accom- 
panied Mr. Hill during a portion of the survey, and came to 
the conclusion he was specially competent to express a reliable 
opinion with regard to the Guildhall. I particularly pressed 
him for an opinion as to the probable cost of the necessary 
works, but he would not commit himself beyond stating that 
the cost of the repairs of the existing building would go a long 
way towards providing a new building. He qualified this by 
remarking that he considered it was impossible to estimate 
with any degree of certainty what the outlay will be ; but at 
the same time he considered the old buildings ought to be 
preserved at whatever cost. It is not necessary for me to 
repeat any portion of Messrs. Thompson’s report, which con- 
firms what I have already reported to you as to the very 
sensitive condition of the building, beyond referring to the 
fact that on making a close inspection of the structure of the 
walls with Mr. Hill we came to the conclusion it is improbable 
that a grouting machine would be capable of forcing cement 
grout through the perished mortar, it being in such a fine 
state of subdivision as to make it unlikely that the grout will 
penetrate it. The necessary shoring, cradling and centring 
to obviate risk of collapse and to ensure the safety of those 
using the building and the adjoining streets and the workmen 
employed in reparation will be of an extensive character, and 
is in course of preparation. Whilst if regard 1s not had to 
expense and unsightliness, I think it will be found practicable 
to apply the temporary supports without throwing the build- 
ing out of use, there is no doubt a large amount of incon- 
venience will result both to the users of the building and those 
engaged in the reparation. I do not, however, think this will 
apply so much to the police station as to the council chamber, 
committee room, magistrates’ court and sessions court, as in 
these large apartments there will be a considerable amount of 
heavy timber to deal with, «nd when the roof or walls are open 
extra cost and great*inconivenience to the progress of the work 


will arise if constantly varying temporary arrangements have 


to be made to permit of the use of the apartments. Further, 
the work will be continually inconvenienced by the necessity 
for stopping noise whilst business is in progress. I am of 
opinion that after temporary supports have been fixed the 
permanent repairs should be proceeded with in a gradual 
manner ; that the men I have trained in restoring the flint 
and stonework of Blackfriars and St. Andrew’s Halls should 
be withdrawn from that work and employed:at the Guildhall, 
and opportunity should be taken to draft other men on to this 
work until two complete gangs, fully trained in the work, are 
available ; and that the sum of 600/. shall be allocated each 
year for proceeding with this reparation until it is completed. 
{1 am unable to hazard an opinion as to the number of years 
the special sum in question may be required. The 600/. per 
annum referred to will be additional to the present annual 
expenditure upon repairs in connection with the Guildhall. 
The carrying out of the reparation again raises the question of 
the heating of the Guildhall. Some of the present weakness of 
the building arises from the fact that fireplaces have been 
inserted, having flues in buttresses and other unsuitable 
places. The reparation will include the rebuilding of these 
buttresses, &c., in solid work, making several fireplaces non- 
available unless new chimneys are built, which will not im- 
prove the architectural appearance of the building. As it is, 
the heating is unsatisfactory, and it appears to me it will be 
necessary to provide proper heating apparatus. When the 
whole of the necessary work has been done, the building will 
still remain just as inconvenient, unsatisfactory and_inefh- 
cient for the business of the city as it is now, beyond the fact 
that it will be safe and comfortably warmed.”’ 

The reports have been referred to the general purposes 
committee for further consideration. Evidently the building 
is in a dangerous condition, and more or less risk is incurred 
by everyone who enters it. 


ANCIENT WINCHCOMBE. 


PAPER was read at the last meeting of the North Staf- 
fordshire Field Club by Dr. A. M. McAldowie on 

‘‘ Winchcombe: an ancient Mercian Capital.’’ He remarked, 
says --e Staffordshire Advertiser, that any historical fragment 
relating 0 the ancient kingdom of Mercia, in which Stafford- 
shire—the home of St. Chad, the home and last resting-place 
of several Mercian kings—-played a prominent part, had 
always been of particular interest to members. Wainchcombe 
was described by some early historians as the chief city of all 
the counties of Mercia, and the speaker traced the chain of 
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events which led up to its adoption as the capital. The 
extension of Mercian rule by conquest, culminating in the 
battle of Cirencester early in the seventh century, was touched 
upon and the importance of Winchcombe as a capital pointed 
out, from its secure situation in a valley behind the main 
ridge of the Northern Cotswolds. This ridge appeared to have 
always been strongly fortified by the Britons in pre-historic 
times, as their ancient camps and flint weapons showed, and 
efterwards by the Romans, who possessed a complete chain of 
forcresses and military roads along the line of the range, 
strengthening and altering certain of the pre-existing camps 
and constructing additional ones wherever it was necessary to 
do so to complete their line of defence. This range, therefore, 
formed the “scientific frontier ’’ of Mercia in the south-west, 
being the base from which its army could operate against the 
warlike’ Silures, the West Saxons, the Norsemen and the 
Danish pirates ; and also by which it could maintain a sea- 
port in that quarter. Winchcombe was considered to be the 
seat of Royalty at the time of the great Penda, grandson of 
the founder of the Mercian kingdom. ‘‘ Offa the Terrible,” 
the most celebrated of the Mercian kings, built a religious 
house at Winchcombe in 787, the Mercian kings had a Royal 
residence there, Kenulph ‘‘a magnificent prince,”’ founded a 
wealthy monastery at Winchcombe and was buried in it. The 
tragedy of the life of the next King, Kenelm, who was specially 
connected with Winchcombe, was immortalised in “ The 
Golden Legend.’’ With the decay of Mercia the history of 
Winchcombe as a Royal city came to an end, but it still 
retained much of its splendour on account of its noble abbey, 
which was not only a mitred abbey, but a peeral abbey, and 
ecame fortified in the reign of Edward III. A visit of King 
Henry I1L. with Queen Eleanor to Hayles Abbey and Winch- 
combe was recorded. Winchcombe Abbey was demolished 
soon after its surrender by Lord Seymour of Sudeley. Exca- 
vations on the site of the abbey in 1893 revealed the founda- 
tions of part of the original Saxon church, and massive 
Norman piers, indicating a nave similar to Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury. The tower measured 40 feet on each of its four 
sides. ‘A great many encaustic tiles, mostly broken, were 
found, and on several of. these the Staffordshire knot formed 
© principal.part.of the pattern. Mr. Ward, in a paper on 
medieval pavements, remarked that companies of tile- 
wrights, carrying theixstamps and other tools, travelled about 
and temporarily, settled at the nearest point to where their 
services were required. The two kilns where Winchcombe 
tiles were made; were at Malvern and Droitwich. That at 
Malvern was discovered in 1833 7 feet underground. It was 
interesting to picture to themselves the ‘ttle band of Stafford- 
shire potters six centuries ago working at the Malvern kiln 
and stamping the emblem of their county on the tiles which 
were to adorn the great abbeys in the south-west. It was also 
interesting to note that the name Tellwright—tile-wright— 
was not uncommon in the Potteries at the present time. The 
discovery of these tiles also afforded evidence of the great 
antiquity of the Staffordshire knot. Dr. McAldowie also 
spoke of the great and historic castle of Sudeley, in close 
proximity to Winchcombe, and where Queen Catharine Parr 
was married to Sir Thomas Seymour, uncle of Edward VI., 
where she died and was buried. Many Royal associations of 
the castle were mentioned. Charles I. was the first monarch 
who slept there. It withstood two sieges, but at length 
capitulated and was left a ruin by Cromwell’s soldiers. 
Winchcombe was a walled city, and three castles existed 
there, whilst in the time of Edward III. it was a prosperous 
town, but in the reign of Elizabeth it was referred to as a 
village, and was in great poverty. Centuries had rolled on 
since che plumed warrior and the cowled monk were to be found 
within its walls. It was not easy now, sauntering through 
its quiet streets, to realise that there on the one hand stood a 
Mercian palace, fitting residence of kings and queens, and on 
the other an abbey, stately and worthy of those religious times 
when even the workman laboured as much for devotion as for 
profit. Nor was it easy to change the quiet scene of to-day 
with its few unpicturesque passers-by, to that of soldiers 
hurrying to and fro, the coming and departure of kings, grand 
religious ceremonies, monks in their Benedictine robes, ever 
and anon gliding on through the abbey gates on errands of 
mercy to the poor and suffering. The lecturer then exhibited 
a number of lantern slides of the district, and pointed out the 
range of camps and earthworks of British and Roman origin, 
crowning the hills sheltering Winchcombe. 

The President remarked that they heard again, as they 
generally did when discussing the work of the Romans in this 
country, how very perfect it always was. They not only put 
up castles and fortifications, but took good care they should be 
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munications. It was interesting to the potters of that district 
to find that some 600 or 700 years ago the tilemakers of the 
Staffordshire potteries were considered sufficiently expert to 
travel about the length -and breadth of the country, because 
evidently they were the most skilled men at that time in that 
particular work. Dr. McAldowie had suggested that these 
old productions would bear very favourable comparison with 
works of the present day. That was not very much to the 
credit of modern science, but it was true. Mr. C. Lynam said 
with regard to the Staffordshire knot, the lecturer had taken 
them back to the fourteenth century, but in all the early 


sculptures of stone, particularly crosses, such as those at — 


Bakewell, Derbyshire, and Checkley, Leek and Chebsey in our 
own county, nearly all of them had the form of the Stafford- 
shire knot, and it was the only form which was pointed to 
on the tiles. On Dr. McAldowie’s sketch of one of these tiles 
he was not quite sure that the Staffordshire knot was there. 
However, so far as the form was concerned, they might be 
quite satisfied that it goes back to very early times indeed. 
But not that it was used as a badge, because it was not. The 
form of it was used. Dr. McAldowie, in reply referred to 
Mr. Lynam’s comments, which, he said, did not do away with 
his point, which was that the circumstances he had recorded 
threw some light on the question of its adoption as a badge. « 


STANDARDISING FORMULA. 


\ DISCUSSION was recently held by the Civil and 
ii Mechanicsl Engineers’ Society upon ‘‘ Standard 
Notation for Engineering Formule.”’ 

The president (Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees) said that he 
wished to state at the outset it was the hope of the Council and 
himself that the opinions and suggestions brought forward 
might serve a useful purpose by helping in some measure to 
pave the way for a reform which would be heartily welcomed 
by engineers in all branches of the profession, and still more 
heartily by present’ and future generations of engineering 
students, At that-meeting they only expected to touch the 
fringes of a wide subject whose ramifications extended to 
every branch of physical and mathematical science, and they 
fully realised the fact that the influence and resources of the 
Society were inadequate for the satisfactory performance of so 
great a task as the standardisation of the symbols used in 
engineering formule of every class. Nevertheless, the valu- 
able support which the idea had already received encouraged 
the hope that the discussion might be instrumental 1n helping 
to set in motion the powerful forces which are at the command 


of the various influential institutions, societies and associa- — 


tions representing different branches of the engineering pro- 


fession ; or even better by inducing the Engineering Standards ~ 


Committee—a representative body which had already earned 
the gratitude of all British engineers by valuable work 
of analogous character—to undertake the work of com- 
piling schedules of British standard notation for engineering 
formule, A circular letter had been. addressed to all 
members of the Society and to others known to be in- 


i terested in the derivation and application of engineering 


formule, inviting expressions of opinion on the subject 
of standard notation and the presentation of schedules of 
proposed standard symbols. Numerous replies had been 
received. Letters had also been received from several gentle- 
men promising written communications, or stating their in- 
tention of being present at the discussion. The last com- 
munication to which he would refer was one from Professor 
Genese, of the University College of Wales, who said :—‘‘ It 
would assist mathematical teachers who are unfamiliar with 
engineering literature in forming opinions if a brief sketch of 
the principal causes of confusion were circulated.”’ This 
suggestion encouraged him in making a few remarks relative 
to the point brought forward. 

In the first place, he thought it only right to say that in 
his opinion teachers and authors dealing with purely mathe- 
matical subjects might be absolved from blame in respect of 
the existing confusion in engineering notation. The symbols 
and signs employed: in algebra, arithmetic, geometry and. 
trigonometry stood by themselves, and caused no confusion 
even when applied to mathematical demonstrations frequently 
necessary in connection with engineering problems. 


Similarly, the symbols employed in various branches olg 


physical science were not necessarily to be regarded as con- 
flicting with the symbols used in engineering formule. Never- 


! theless, it was the fact that when the domain of applied 
| physics had been entered various symbols became necessary 


used to the best advantage by making good roads and com- | for the purpose of denoting quantities which were common to 
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various branches of that science, and to what might be dis- 
tinguished as engineering practice. an 

The symbols which teachers of physical science applied in 
a general sense and with much freedom to quantities of this 
kind were not always the same as those which engineers 
applied in a specific manner and with some restrictions to 
quantities of a similar nature. Hence the elements of con- 
fusion at once became evident. 

They could not reasonably expect science teachers to use 
one code of notation for. mathematical theories and “another 
code for practical applications of the same theories, and it was 
only natural that professional scientists who wrote engineer- 
ing treatises should import some of the symbols which they 
had been accustomed to employ elsewhere. 

A familiar example of importation in this way was fur- 
nished by the use of letters such as P. Q. R. and §., or p,q, r 
and s, to denote forces or stresses for which engineers had 
already provided other and more easily understood symbols. 

Unfortunately, however, engineers had not yet established 
by custom or otherwise a clearly defined system of notation, 
and until they did so there was no just reason for imputing 
blame to scientists for introducing into engineering literature 
any symbols which seemed inconvenient. 

The first thing that they as engineers ought to do was to 
formulate a code of notation suitable for all the factors in 
general use, and then to confer with those engaged in the 


pursuit of the more mathematical branches of science with the... 


object of ascertaining whether a common code of notation 
could be settled for such factors. 

If such a result should ultimately be found impracticable 

the notation applying to purely mathematical theories in- 

volved in engineering practice could easily be left to stand on 

the same basis as that necessarily occupied by the notation 

employed in algebra and geometry. 

Thus it became evident that the scope of the general ques- 
tion raised by the discussion might turn out to be far less 
extensive than at first sight appeared probable, although he 
fully admitted the difficulties by which it was surrounded. 
He could not help thinking that the greatest obstacle to stand- 
ard notation was the entire absence of any organisation for the 
interchange of views between those who were primarily 
responsible for the publication of engineering formule, and 
who so long as they were obliged to act independently could 
not well avoid the perpetuation and multiplication of con- 
flicting symbols. 

The confusing state of engineering notation was illustrated 
by haphazard reference to half a dozen treatises by different 
writers on any branch of engineering work. 

For example, in the department of structural engineering 
nearly all the factors connected with the design of beams and 
columns were generously provided with at least three alter- 
native symbols, and some of them had from six to a dozen if 
they took into account symbols with suffixes. 

‘his state of things was sufficiently perplexing in itself, 
and was rendered even more so by the fact that symbols applied 
to certain factors by one writer were applied by other writers 
—and sometimes by the same writer--to totally different 
factors. 

Thus, the student of formule found that total loads or 
concentrated loads were denoted by W. P. and F., and that 
P. and F. were also employed to represent Tension, Compres- 
sion, Shear and Reactions. 

Shearing force was indicated by the letters F. Q. and S. ; 
Q. also stood for the reaction of beam supports, and S. for the 
section modulus and the sectional area of beams, the latter 
being a factor which was also denoted by a, or A. 
bols at the same time standing for moment of resistance, 

Bending moment was represented by M. and p, these sym- 
the latter being distinguished in some books by the symbol R. 
In one book the letter R. stood for what was there termed the 
moment of resistance, but the quantity actually intended was 
the section modulus, for which other authorities provided the 
alternative symbols Z. and S. 

Authors were unable to agree even upon so.simple a matter 
as the proper symbol for the depth of a beam, some using d, 
others h, and others again H., this last symbol being sometimes 
employed for the totally different purpose of indicating 
horizontal flange stress. - 

The sectional area of a beam was a, A. or S., according to 
fancy ; the deflection of a beam’ was endowed with a com- 
prehensive vocabulary including d, D., u, v, y, Sand 4.. The 
deformation of structural material was denoted by e, x, a, B 
and A, and tne radius of gyration was alternatively expressed 
by the letters i, k, rand « (kappa). 


The category might easily be extended to great length, but 
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the few examples given were quite sufficient to illustrate the 
chaotic state of things which existed. 

The desirability of standardisation was further empha- 
sised by the subjoined forms in which Gordon’s and Rankine’s 
well-known column formule are presented in some standard 
treatises and books of reference. 


Author. Gordon’s Formula. Rankine’s Formula. 
os tec ae ot Sits ae 2 
P. al2 iE j iB 
Rankine. : oy 3 = Bo Lite me | an: f+-i+ ori: 
2 Oa 
Ewing a) tk ete (zy | Pipa ¢ 5 
| . d | 2 
iy oe | 
ia MS | 
Goodman “ is I" Posy ee {2 | ae 
a | 
| ‘ £8 
£S it “Divas eet re OF 
oli iy - gp o 
Anglin . 1+ ar? | ape aa 
Molesworth . ,| P =_ Be 3 Saar 
Gee | + 1 + kH2 | 14 + kH2 
Ag 
Rivington Re = 4 4 ae — 
d2 
; P gh Ass, 
Atherton é Se heros eee 


The most noteworthy of these versions are those of Moles- 
worth, which appeared to suggest the absence of any differ- 
ence between the formule of Gordon and Rankine, but the 
others were fairly distracting in respect of notation apart 
from the variations of algebraical form which they exhibitéd. 

A further example of the difficulties innocently caused by 
those who published formule based upon divergent systems 
of notation was furnished by the following small selection 
from the numerous equations for the moment of resistance of 
reinforced: concrete beams, the moment being taken in each 
case about the centre of tension in the reinforcement. 

Lhe equations are :— 


R.I.B.A. Committee. M = $A,c(d — $kd) (1) 
cub u 

Marsh WE Fp st 3) (2) 
Pe 

Johnson . Mi= 3 Bye SCV AEOe ee (3) 

r 2, T 

Sabin M je at O 4 ys ) (4) 
Oxbd? x 

Thompson . Ma= 1 — 3 ) oa) (Oy 


Notwithstanding their apparent dissimilarity all these 
formule were based upon the same theory, and if rewritten 
witn standard symbols they reduced to absolutely identical 
terms. 

Thus, using the notation of formula (5), equations (1) to 
(4) became : — 


M = ibdxO (d — 4$dx) 
si CO (Race) 
‘ roy 
Cxbd2 x 
at da = 3) 


iH 


My= 2S [3 (a — dx) + 2ax | 


“idk Bax 
be F Ee Cah dx) | ; 


While the discrepancies. between the equations in their 
original form were distinctly calculated to cause perplexity 
and to create distrust, the standardisation of the same equa- 
tions obviated all uncertainty and imparted confidence in 
their reliability by furnishing unmistakable proof that all the 
equations were based upon.the self-same theory. 

He had given the foregomg practical examples partly in 
response to the suggestion of Professor Genese and partly for 
the reason that he hoped they might be thought worthy of 
consideration among other proofs of the urgent needexisting 
for standard notation in engineering formule. 
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STONE AGE CAVE PAINTINGS. 

() N Monday a paper was read by Mr. Walter Barrow befor2 

' the members of the Birmingham Archeological Society on 
‘‘Cave Paintings of the Early Stone Age.’’ Two years ago 
Mr. Barrow visited Central France, where he saw a number of 
the caves and their drawings. Complete tracings of some 
hundreds of the drawings have been taken by the Abbé Breuil, 
of the University of Fribourg, for the Prince of Monaco, who 
is going to publish a book, and Mr. Barrow was able to obtain 
copies of some of them. So far as is known, the drawings have 
never been seen in England before. They were the work of 
men who lived in the early Stone Age in caves in Central 
France and the north of Spain. They included drawings of 
mammoths, the woolly rhinoceros—both now extinct animals 
—reindeer, lions, deer, horses, ibexes, and they have only been 
discovered during the last few years. Prior to this the only 
known drawings by men of the early Stone Age were carved 
on bone or ivory, but those seen by Mr. Barrow were done on 
vue was of the caves. Some of them were simply scratched 
by flint instruments on the sides of the caves, and others were 
filled in with colours either of red ochre, charcoal or black 
oxide of manganese. Many of them were exceedingly well 
done, and no animal drawing anywhere equal to them had 
been done except in comparatively modern times. None had 
been discovered in this country, and none were likely to be 
discovered, because only one drawing of that period had been 
found, and that was a drawing on a piece of bone. 
said Mr. Barrow, in the early Stone Age the men in Central 


France were much more civilised than in England, the greater | 


part of which country would be covered by ice for a much 
longer period than in France. The drawings were shown by 
means of lantern slides, and an explanation of them was given 
by Mr. Barrow. At the close the large audience, presided 
over by utr. J, A. Cossins, accorded Mr. Barrow a hearty vote 
of thanks. 


GENERAL. 


Messrs. John M. Carrére, D. H. Burnham and Arnold: W. 
Brunner, constituting the board of architects appointed to 
supervise the public improvements in Cleveland, U.S.A., made 
in accordance with a general scheme laid out by them a few 
years ago, have again petitioned to have their salaries reduced. 
This reduction, which was asked and granted on account of 
the small amount of work going on at the time, leaves the 
salary but 1,000 dols. per year each, until such time as work 
is again taken up more actively. 

The Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club at its last monthly 
dinner resolved to send a memorial to the Scottish Secretary, 


urging him to fill at once the office of Historiographer Royal | 


for Scotland and the King’s Limner for Scotland. 


The Art Gallery Committee of Aberdeen have had under 


mended that a curator be appointed for the gallery at a salary 
of 400. After considerable discussion it was agreed to recom- 
mend to the Town Council that 300/. be given. It was agreed 
to grant the use of the gallery to the Aberdeen Artists’ Society 
for an exhibition to be held during November, December and 
January next. 


The Collection of Paintings Which belonged to the Six 
Family in Amsterdam has been purchased for the Rijks 
Museum in Amsterdam at the price of 751,000 gulden, the 
Rembrandt Union contributing 200,000 gulden. 


An Inquiry was held on Tuesday in Birmingham by Mr. 
F. H. Tulloch, inspector of the Local Government Board, 


concerning the application of the Council for sanction to | 


borrow 28,783/. for extending the Council house and 4,000. 
for public walks and pleasure grounds. 


Mr. H. T. Hare has-been recommended by the committee 
as architect for the Carnegie library which is -to be erected in 
Fulham. 


St. Mary’s Church, Cheetham Street, Rochdale, which 
was erected in 1744, has for some time been in a dilapidated 
state, and the parishioners have decided to build a new church 
on the site of the old one at a cost of 10,0001. 

A Sessional Meeting Of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers 
will be held on Wednesday next, when Mr..P. M. Fraser, 
A.R.L.B.A., will read a’ paper entitled “ Foundations,’ with 
Special Reference to’ Modern Methods and Plant.” — 

Mr. W. Ridgeway, of Gonville and Caius College, who has 
been re-elected to the Disney professorship of archzology, 
which he has held since 1898, has beaten record in having 
been elected four times to the chair, no previous holder 
having been elected more than three times. _ 


Probably, | 


- Mr. J. W. Wilson will deliver a presidential address at the 
meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday next. __ 

The Anniversary Of the completion of the restoration of 

Southwark Cathedral ten years ago is to be celebrated on 


February.11. On this occasion the groups of sculpture forming 


the centre of Bishop Fox’s altar screen, which were the last of 
the late Sir F. Wigan’s many benefactions to the cathedral, 
are to be unveiled. ‘ 


A Notice has been posted announcing the terms of “ The 
Martorell Prize in Spanish Archzeology,” which is worth about 
7502. to 8007. The competition is an international one, and 
the prize is to be awarded to the best original work upon 
Spanish archeology. It is in the gift of the Town Council of 
Barcelona. The competitors have until October 11, 1911, to 
complete their task. ; 


The University of Wales has appointed six representatives 
on the central executive in charge of the excavations in Wales 
and the Marches, which are to be undertaken by the new 
Welsh National Society for Historical Research. Owen 


Rhoscomyl, the novelist, who initiated the movement, is - 


circularising all local and district antiquarian and cognate 
societies, urging them to transfer from the Ordnance maps to 
an outline map the sites of the antiquarian remains, forts, 
camps, &c., so as to place the special advisory committee in a 
position to map out a scheme of research and excavation work 
for the next five years. sb 


The Annual Report Of the Oxford University Extension 


Delegacy was presented to Convocation on Tuesday afternoon. | 
It stated that during the past session 1,276 lectures, distri- | 


buted in 178 courses, had been delivered by 40 lecturers, at 
138 centres; 22,421 students were returned as having been 


| in regular attendance at the lectures, an average of 125 per 


lecture ; 6,900 students were in attendance at the classes held 
in connection with the lectures ; 824 candidates entered for 
examination; of these 774 passed, 284 with distinction. 
These figures show little variation from those of recent years. 
Twenty-seven centres were established or re-established during 
the year, but twenty-six suspended work, most of them tem- 
porarily. 

The Parish Church of Blagdon, Somerset, is about to 
be rebuilt. Lord Winterstoke has placed 12,0007. in the 
hands of trustees for the cost of this work. The church will 
be in the Early Perpendicular style, with clerestory. . 


Lady William Cecil, the owner of Thetford Castle, hill, 


and grounds, extending to over 12 acres, has offered them to 


the Town Council. The offer has been accepted for 99 years 
at the nominal rent of 1/. a year. The sum of 300], has been 
voted from the rates to keep the property in order. 


Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, water engineer to Coventry 


| Corporation, in a report on the department, states that work 


consideration the report of the sub-committee, who recom- | °” the Shustoke scheme has been commented; a) great uamNer 


of pipes being already on the site, and it is hoped before next 
summer the additional supply of water for Coventry will be 
available. Birmingham Corporation is to‘supply a quantity 
not exceeding at any time 2,000,000 gallons a day. The Cor- 
poration undertake to pay Birmingham at the rate of 5,000I. 
per annum, for which sum Coventry is entitled to a minimum 
of 75,000,000 gallons per quarter, or about 824,176 gallons 
per twenty-four hours. It has already. been decided tu cover 
Spon End tank, but the engineer suggests that this work 
should be deferred till Shustoke water is received. He has 
reorganised the department of water supply for the city, but 
says there is still a great deal to accomplish before the work- 
ing of the department can be considered satisfactory. 


Major J. Stewart, R.E., Local Government Board !n-~ 


spector, held an enquiry in the municipal offices on the 
15th inst., relative to the Liverpool Corporation’s application 
for sanction to borrow 25,000]. for the purpose of erecting gas 


works to supply the district of Fazakerley: The works would © 
| be constructed with an output capacity of 30:million cubic 


feet per day, with the possibility of extensions to. produce 


150 million cubic feet per day. The cost of the land, the © 


plant and engineers’ and other charges would amount to 
20,000/., leaving 4,000/. or 5,0001. to provide for future neces- 
sary development. The Inspector intimated his opinion that 
the Local Government Board would not be disposed to.allow so 


large a sum as 4,000]. or 5,000. as provision for future ex- 


tensions, and upon his suggestion the Town Clerk reduced the 


total amount asked for to 21,0001. — 5 


. The Parish Church, Wimborne St. Giles, Dorsetshire, -is 
to be reseated. The Earl of Shaftesbury has agreed to bear 


1 


the cost and two-thirds of the cost of renovating the pinnacles _ 
\ of the tower. ee LIE een Fe . 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir will be necessary before long to make more definite 
arrangements concerning the relations between contractors 
and sub-contractors on buildings. The evidence given 
before the Committee on Building Accidents goes far to 
prove that as regards scaffolding it 1s difficult to say 
who is responsible for supplying and fixing it m 
such a way. as to avoid risks, to workmen. The 
influence of the old system by which the general 
contractor alone was recognised still prevails to some 
extent. But the financial conditions are different. It 
seems hard on a general contractor that he should provide 
aids for men who are practically independent contractors 
without receiving any payment for the use of plant m 
various forms. It is not merely the aiding of those con- 
but by so doing risks are incurred of a 
legal kind which may become onerous. A case in point 
has recently been heard in the Manchester County Court. 
Messrs. Ropert Neiwu & Sons, Manchester, sought to 
recover 121. 1s. 2d. from Messrs. MartTIN, stonecarvers, for 
work done and material supplied. It arose out of municipal 
schools at South Shields for which the defendants obtained 
a contract for carving. The claim was for sharpening tools, 
the use of a steam crane, making ‘‘ bankers, ’’ and erecting 
sheds for the carvers to work under. The plaintiffs’ 
manager said that all that builders were expected to do was 
to leave the stone on the ground. The Judge found that 


- Messrs. Nutun had agreed to give facilities to all other 


trades and to leave the stone in position ready for the carver. 


His Honour’s theory was ‘‘if you want your dinner ready it 
means that it is to be put on the table for you. You don't 
want it left down in the kitchen,’’ and accordingly he gave 


_ judgment for the defendants, with costs. If all trades could 


work together in the way desired by some theorists about 
building it would be most satisfactory. But financial ques- 
tions must be taken into account. The general contractor 
is expected to do much for those who are more or less in- 
dependent of him. It would be interesting to discover how 
often the latter class aids him in return. It cannot be 
expected that the old system will be adhered to when 
several of its most essential conditions are set aside. 


Arcurrscrs and builders run a good many risks in 
travelling and other ways, which, like prudent men, they 
endeavour to provide against by insurance in various forms. 
A man was supposed to be free to adopt as many means of 
provision as he thought proper. Noman would, of course, 
for the sake of his descendants, rush into dangers which 
were likely to be fatal to him. ‘‘ Lord Campbell’s Act ”’ 
supplemented insurances, for by it the dependants of a 
deceased person whose death had been caused by accident 
were entitled to compensation from the party or parties 
by whose negligence the death was caused. Recently, 
however, the Courts have held that any compensation 
awarded by a jury under this Act should be subject to 
reduction by the amount of any accident policy or policies 
held by the deceased at the time of death. Thus if a 
builder insured under a personal accident policy for, say, 
92,0001. was killed in a railway accident, and his widow or 
other dependants sued the railway company and obtained 
damages for 4,0001., the railway company would have the 
right to’ deduct the amount. for which he was insured, 
namely 2,0001., from the award of 4,0001., thus preventing 
his dependants from receiving the benefit arising from the 
deceased’s prudence arid foresight in effecting the insur- 
ance. This strange tendency of modern law was made 
the subject of an address by Mr. G. H. Roserrson at 
an extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 
Owing to the peculiar manner of conducting public busi- 
ness which now prevails in Parliament, there is as little 
chance of obtaining a public Act to stop the injustice— 
for it can hardly be called by any other name—as one to 
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provide for the registration of architects. The London and 
Lancashire, with other insurance companies, have there- 
fore decided to unite in introducing a private Bill to make 
provisions by which the representatives of persons who 
are insured shall receive the amounts of the policies with- 
out deductions by railway or other companies who are 
responsible for accidents or fatalities. 


Enciisu students do not give sufficient attention to 
the architectural fragments in the British Museum. The 
fret of a series of useful guides by Professor W. R. 
Leruasy, and relating to the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, has been published by Mr. Batsrorp. The building 
is remarkable by the sculptural pedestals which seem to 
be a part of the Ionic columns. The late Dr. Murray, 
who was very fond of recreating the objects of which he 
had charge, endeavoured to reconcile the discoveries of 
Woop with the description of Pury. Woop had sup- 
posed that large blocks with reliefs formed part of the 
frieze. But Ferausson’ maintained that they were 
square bases for the columns, and from the weather- 
marks on them Dr. Murray held there could be no doubt 
that they were bases. His arrangement did not, how- 
ever, satisfy everybody. With the aid of a later survey 
by the Vienna Institute, Professor LETHABY suggests a 
new arrangement which is deserving of attention. The 
guide will be very useful to those visiting the museum, 
and we hope the series will be carried out. 


Frw archeologists are better acquainted with the county 
of Surrey than Mr. 8, W. Kersuaw, M.A., the keeper 
of the Lambeth Palace library. In his latest volume, 
‘* Surrey Sketches in Olden Time ”’ (Redhill : The Holmes- 
dale Press, Ltd.), he discourses in his usual pleasant way 
about Lambeth Palace and Farnham Castle, authors con- 
nected with Surrey, past arts and industries, old play- 
grounds, and much else. As the author says, they ‘‘ do 
not profess to be a summary of county annals, but are 
designed to link together not only events, but the lives of 
those who claimed Surrey as their home, their scene of 
work and action, with the human interest gathered around 
those past days.’’ Any general reader can find pleasure 
in the pages ; but to an inhabitant of Surrey they are sure 
to be especially attractive. An occasional oversight or 
omission will not interfere with his enjoyment. It would, 
for instance, be interesting to know what kind of work 
is now carried on in the premises where at one time 
Witiram Morris experimented on the industrial arts. 


Parters who imagine that the galleries of the 
Franco-British Exhibition will afford room for the display 
of a multitude of paintings and drawings will be dis- 
appointed. According to the circular of the Commis- 
sioner of the British Art Section—Sir Isrporn SPIELMANN 
—the space which can be provided is extremely limited. 
The Art Building has been equally divided between 
France and Great Britain. In the British section there 1s 
room to hang only about 450 oil-paintings and 450 water- 
colours, and there will also be sections devoted to a collec- 
tion of sculpture, and small collections of etchings and 
engravings, architecture, &c. The works by deceased 
artists of the British school (the ‘‘ retrospective ’’ section) 
will not exceed 100 oil-paintings and an equal number of 
water-colours, thus leaving room only for 350 oil-paint- 
ings and 350 water-colours by living British artists. Con- 
sequently when the claims are considered of the most 
eminent artists, not of London only, but also of the 
British Empire, it will be readily understood how im- 
possible it is to consider the representation of the less 
celebrated artists. The works will therefore be specially 
invited by the committee. What will give pleasure to 
visitors has to be considered primarily. With so many 
attractions out of doors the galleries are not likely to 
receive much attention. It is no doubt considered de- 
sirable that however brief may be the visits to the art 
section, what will be seen should be of a kind to make a 
pleasing impression. That part of the Exhibition will not 
appear to be a bazaar, but a representative collection which 
will suggest the progress of painting in Great Britain. 
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COMPETITION FOR NEW LONDON 
COUNTY HALL. 

few competition is one more example in the history 

of modern public buildings of exceptional magnitude 
which have fallen as prizes to the lot of young and clever 
designers, and Mr. Rauen Knorr has followed in the 
steps of Mr. Eumus, the designer of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, and Mr. Grorcr GILBERT Scorr in the case 
of Liverpool: Cathedral. But we are reminded of the 
dictum of the late Professor Kmrr at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Institute, when, in discussing the question 
of competitions, he opposed the idea, which is somewhat 
prevalent, that unfair influence is often at work in the 
decision of competitions, and pointed out that the reason 
why many men have succeeded in winning competitions 
under circumstances that might appear to point to unfair 
influence is that they owe their success not at all to 
this cause, but rather to the fact that they have been in 
possession of the ‘‘ best information.’’ Mr. Rap 
Knott has been in a position to obtain the best informa- 
tion as to the detail of the working of the Council’s 
business. That this was an advantage of considerable 
importance may be gathered from the fact that of 148 
replies to questions from 
competitors. for fuller ex- 
planation of various points 
in the conditions of com- 
petition, sixty-four were 
“left to the discretion of 
competitors at this stage.’’ 
_ We understand that 
Mr. Riuzy very rightly let 
it be understood that any 
members of: his staff who 
wished to enter for this 
competition must be pre- 
pared to give up their em- 
ployment in his depart- 
ment, but, of course, he 
could not prevent those 
who were no longer the 
Council’s servants from 
competing, neither could 
he prevent members of his 
present staff from assisting 
their former comrades in 
their spare time. 

Mr. Knorr has thus also 
been closely in touch with 
the trend of opinion in the 
minds of members of the 
Council, and his plan may 
be suitably described as 
that of an astute politician. Thus the main features of Mr. 
Kwnorr’s external treatment and general disposition of 
plan are the position of the public hall and the glorified 
ascent from the river. If the Progressives are in power 
when the scheme comes to the point of obtaining tenders, 
the public hall, which is one of their pet features, is in a 
prominent position. On the other hand, if the Moderates 
have the final settlement of what should be carried out, 
the public hall can be omitted without detriment 
to the remainder of the design, and indeed with 
a very considerable improvement to some of its 
planning. So also with the river front. If the 
Moderates desire to reduce the cost of the building 
from 850,0001. to a round half-million, the grand 
approach from the river and glorified members’ terrace 
can be omitted, effecting a very considerable reduction in 
cost, which may be invaluable to the Moderate party for 
electioneering purposes, but will not seriously affect the 
plan of the building as a whole. 

Mr. Knorr’s plan is the only one of the twenty-three 
in the final stage of the competition which entirely omits 
any attempt at grand halls and staircases or fine interior 
architectural effect, such as were suggested by the typical 
plan supplied with the conditions of competition and 
which everyone else has taken as being desired by the 
Council. 


Mr. RALPH KNoTT, 


Mr. Knorr has grasped, as no one else has done, that 
the Moderates are now in power, and has produced essen- 
tially a*‘ Moderate ’’ plan, avoiding all extravagance, but 
admitting, without serious detriment, of considerable re- 
duction, even to the half-million sterling which the 
Moderates have announced as the amount they intend to 
spend on the building. He has indeed already advanced 
towards this point by producing a design estimated, and 
we think justly, to cost 100,0002. less than the amount 
named in the conditions of competition. ; ES 

It is absurd to call the proposed building, as some of 
the daily papers have done, ‘* London’s Municipal 
Palace.’’ It is as far removed from a palace as anything | 
could well be, and is a strictly utilitarian building for the 
housing of the numerous staff that the manifold duties of 
the London County Council necessitate. It is far from 
being what we should have desired to see, a building 
which one might show to a visiting architect from the 
Continent as one worthy of the position of the great and 
wealthy city of London, a monument of the architectural 
skill of England at its best. There are designs in the 
room that, if carried out, would have given us a building 
of which London might be proud, but the wave of 
economy that has placed 
the Moderate party in 
power has rendered hope- 
less their fruition. a 

Before discussing the 
various designs in detail it 
may be well to consider 
some of the problems that 
faced architects who took 
part im the competition. 

First, there was the 
difficulty of planning a 
highly complex building 
accommodating in a be-- 
wildering number of rooms — 
many different depart-— 
ments, a difficulty en-— 
hanced by the varying sizes" 
of the rooms, every depart- 
ment and almost every sec- 
tion of each department re-- 
quiring some very large 
and some very small 
rooms, ranging in size from 
5,000 to 80 feet of super-— 
ficial area. : 

Then there came the 
question as to whether it — 
were better to arrange the 
departments as far as pos- 
sible on one floor or in blocks of several floors, the latter 
alternative connoting for effective working the placing of © 
different sections of the several departments as far as 
possible vertically over each other. | wee 

The various departments had also to be disposed so 
that those most closely connected in the work of the 
Council should be contiguous, whilst some had to be 


_ located so as to be readily accessible to the general public. — 


The irregular shape of the site, due to the straggling 
line of the Belvedere Road frontage, added to the com- 
plexity of the problem, still further increased by the fact 
of there being roads on two sides only, although this 
was somewhat minimised by the possibility of utilising — 
the embankment next the river as a means of approach. 

The question of the number of entrances also required | 
determination, whether these should be few or many, and 
their location. On the one hand; numerous entrances 
each leading with directness to certain departments seem 
to have some advantage; but as against this it may be 
urged that many entrances mean many porters or at- 
tendants, and that if a member-of the public coming, we 
will say, from the north wishes to transact business with. 
a department accommodated at the south end of the 
building, it is no great advantage for him to be able to 
walk further along the Belvedere Road rather than 
through the building. On the other hand, a restriction 
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in the number of entrances means. that there is more 
traffic through the corridors, and in the event of fire or 
panic a possible source of danger. 

A grave question was the lighting and arrangement 
of corridors. It is undoubtedly highly desirable that all 
‘corridors should have ample side light, and many com- 
petitors have made it an axiom of their planning that 
corridors should have rooms on one side only. This 
means more corridors and more blocks, and- with a site 
none too ample for the accommodation required, a ten- 
dency to internal lighting courts or areas of too great a 
number and too small a size. A device adopted by several 
competitors to solve this problem has been the employ- 
ment of narrow areas to provide light to what may be 
termed coupled corridors, leaving wider courts for the 
lighting of the rooms. 

In the treatment of the elevations the great problem 
was the determination of the ordonnance. For the neces- 
‘sary dignity a giant order is imperative. If it embraces 
but two floors only it is not big enough, whilst if it 
comprises three or more floors the entablature becomes 
too high to allow easily of lighting the floor above those 
under the order. The two methods most usually favoured 
of solving this difficulty have been, first, the use of an 
exaggerated frieze in which windows could be placed, 
and second, the setting forward of the order so that 
windows of an upper floor could be placed behind the 
entablature and parapet or balustrade. 

In one particular this competition must be written 
~ down as a failure. As most of our readers are no doubt 
aware, it has been what is familiarly called a ‘* double- 
barrelled *’ competition, but is differentiated by an inno- 
vation for which we believe the Council of the Royal 
Institute is responsible. In this case fifteen competitors 
selected in open and international competition had. to 
meet in the final essay eight invited architects, who were 
presumably of too high a calibre to enter against all and 
sundry. Of the invited eight two only, Mr. H. T. Hare 
and Mr. E. W. Movunrrorp, produced plans that stood 
the slightest chance of success against the selected fifteen, 
and the weakest designs of the whole twenty-three are to 
be found amongst those of the inyited eight. Mr. Harn 
and Mr. Movuntrorp are well known as tried and success- 
ful contestants in the open arena, and might have been 
trusted to enter and obtain a prominent position in the 
competition without any special . invitation. The 
1,200 guineas paid to the other six eminent architects 
might as well have been thrown into the river for all the 
benefit that the County Council, the public, or the art of 
architecture have derived from their productions. 

We may now turn our attention to the detailed con- 
sideration of the several designs submitted. 

As may be seen from our illustrations, Mr. Knorr’s 
plan is the acme of simplicity and economy. It was a 
stroke of genius to place his public hall as a separate and 
detached building in the centre of his Belvedere Road 
frontage and to make the approach to the main entrance 
by a circular road around the public hall. This brings his 
entrance close up to the council chamber without forcing 
the latter from the central position which, both prac- 
tically and esthetically, it ought to occupy. As we have 
already pointed out, the position of the public hall leaves 
an easy option for the Council to say whether it shall 
be retained or deleted. If deleted we may hope that the 
crescent of the main building may still be preserved for 
the advantage of the entrance and also for the admirable 
suitability of the form for many of the rooms therein 
located. 

As a working plan, Mr. Knorr’s arrangement is ad- 
mirable. 
the different sections as far as possible vertically over 
each other. This certainly, to our minds, is the preferable 
arrangement, and makes for compactness of the depart- 
ments and ready accessibility between their various 
sections. 


The departments are disposed in blocks, with | 


Mr. Knorr has, indeed, in adhering to this | 


disposition, departed somewhat from the instructions in ° 


the conditions of competition, which stipulated that in 
the case of the solicitor’s and local government depart- 


ments these should be arranged on one floor if possible. 
In this he has shown the wisdom and courage of a good 
architect who knows better than his client and is not 
afraid to act accordingly; for the stipulation is without 
doubt that of non-professional men, whether the com- 
mittee or the chiefs directing these departments. 

Tt will be noticed that Mr. Knorr has in part adopted 
corridors with rooms on both sides. Though not perhaps 
the ideal plan, this makes for economy and compactness, 
in spite of the fact that such corridors can only be lighted 
by borrowed light. There was also possibly in Mr. 
Kyorr’s mind the political consideration, for in the 
probable cutting-down to which his plans will be sub- 
jected the rooms on one side of the corridor can easily 
be swept away en bloc. 

The areas provided for the several departments by 
Mr. Knorr are generally speaking 10 per cent. or more 
in excess of those demanded by the conditions. Partly, 
no doubt, this is due to the difficulty to which we have 
already alluded of providing the enormous number of 
rooms of very varied size; but it still further facilitates 
the reduction of the proposed expenditure to the 
“Moderate ’’ figure of half a million sterling, and we 
have no doubt that Mr. Knorr’s design can without 
serious mutilation be reduced to that figure. We happen 
to know that the areas of accommodation stipulated in 
the conditions are in many cases considerably in excess of 
the Council’s present requirements, and reduction rather 
than expansion of their present staff is the order of the 
day. 

We do not suppose that any of the public grasp the 
fact that the apparent flatness of Mr. Kwnotr’s river 
front as seen in elevation is very far from real. The 
bold: projection of the centre standing right into the 
river will have a very different effect in perspective. Mr. 
Kyort is undoubtedly «sthetically right in the elaboration 
he has bestowed upon the centre of his river front and 
of his Belvedere Road elevation as compared with the 
almost brusque simplicity of his wings; for the former 
expresses the existence of the council chamber and the 
administrative part of the Council’s functions, and the 
latter that the building is mainly the workshop of a 
numerous staff of employés. The grand colonnade of 
coupled columns 42 feet high glorifying the members’ 
terrace is very likely a subtle compliment to Mr. Norman 
Suaw, one of the assessors, and reminiscent of this 
gentleman’s similar feature in Piccadilly. Mr. Kworr’s 
half-inch detail is a masterly drawing, showing consum- 
mate knowledge and vigour of design, and inspires us 
with confidence that whatever enibellishment of detail 
Mr. Knorr is permitted for financial reasons to incor- 
porate in his building will be of high quality, scholarly 
and vigorous. We cannot say as much for the absurd 
little cupola that rises over the centre of the river front, 
which we hope will either be abolished or enlarged and 
improved. The Brobdingnagian chimney-stacks also,’ to 
our mind, require careful and drastic pruning. 

Taking it altogether, we must admit that My. Knorr’s 
design is, under existing circumstances, eminently suit- 
able as a ‘‘ Moderate’’ conception of the business 
premises of the governing body of the county of London. 

There are amongst the twenty-two unsuccessful de- 
signs many of a very high order, magnificent examples 
of the high level of modern British architectural 
ability; and it would be, easy to point out several 
that would produce more stately edifices and even 
more perfect working facilities than Mr. Kvorr’s 
plan; but there is not one that could be carried 
out, as can his, for 100,0001. less than the figure 
fixed by the Progressives as the amount that the Empire 
City of the world should spend on its county hall. 
There are indeed not a few designs that would cost to 
réalise very much more than the stipulated sum, and 
bring it up to at least one million pounds sterling. 

We do not propose to point out the best designs in the 
competition, although we are quite clear as to the possi- 
bility of doing so, but to take the drawings of the several 
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competitors in the order in which they are numbered in 
offering our further remarks. ont See 

Messrs. Russzuy & Cooprr’s design is of great merit. 
The principal entrance for the public is from Belvedere 
Road, and the principal entrance for members fro West- 
minster Bridge approach. There are also secondary 
entrances for the public at either end from the Embank- 
ment and Belvedere Road, as well as another approach 
for members from the Embankment:or Members’ Terrace. 
A striking treatment is that adopted in the planning of 
the Belvedere Road frontage, which is planned with a 
flat curve or crescent approximating very closely to the 
street line. 

On the principal floor there is a central corridor from 
the members’ principal entrance from Westminster 
Bridge running the length of the building, and giving 
access to the accommodation for the use of members. 
This corridor enlarges at the centre to form the reception- 
halls, from which the council chamber opens, and an 
excellent internal architectural effect is thu produced. On 
the other floors the central corridor is utised for offices, 
and then the plan becomes on the office floors a series 
of rooms facing the river and another facing Belvedere 
Road, with corridors behind them, and tangential blocks 
crossing from one main corridor to the other, leaving 
courts, three of large size and six smaller ones. The re- 
mainder of the various rooms are lighted from the larger 
courts, and the corridors from the smaller ones, all of 
these latter being side-lighted. The utilisation already 
mentioned of the central corridor for offices brings about 
some dark corners where this crosses the tangential 
blocks. 

Another weakness in the planning is that many draw- 
ing-offices have west light, and some south light. The 
departments are fairly well arranged over each other, 
but somewhat scattered. The council chamber is in plan 
a semicircle plus a rectangle, the semicircle surmounted 
by a semidome and the rectangle by a barrel. 

The public hall is an integral part of the building, 
and yet not prominent, being placed at the north end of 
the site. This undoubtedly is a ‘ political’’ mis- 
take. The ordonnance of the elevation consists of a 
dignified order of three storeys over a two-storey rus- 
ticated basement. The difficulty of lighting the rooms 
on the upper floors is surmounted by the clever device of 
setting back behind the main order, so that the windows 
are behind the entablature and balustrade. 

(To be continued.) 


Lay Opinion on the Competition. 

A FTER many years and much deliberation, the question of 
the site and character of the new County *Hall for 
London is at last settled. It is to be built on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, between Westminster and Charing Cross 
bridges ; it will front the river on the north-west and Belve- 
dere Road on the south-east, and the architect is to be Mr. 
Ralph Knott, a young man of twenty-nine, who has beaten in 
fair competition many of the most distinguished architects of 
the day, as well as a number of juniors of much ability. 
The result is, of course, a great triumph for Mr. Knott, and 
we are glad to say that the voice of both architects and laymen 
who have seen the plans is unanimous in confirming the judg- 
ment of the assessors. For once it would seem that the method 
of open competition, which so often fails, has succeeded. It 
has discovered a new man of talent, who promises to enrich 
London with a really fine building, and one absolutely fitted 
to the purpose. It would, perhaps, be invidious to speak of 
the other plans, as none has been crowned by success. We 
may, however, be permitted to récord the satisfactory feature 
that the work of many of the younger men is extremely good— 
So good as to. prove conclusively that architectural teaching 
and taste have alike taken a great step forward in recent 

years.—The Times. atk 
In thought and outward expression there is nothing new. 
The Florentine and Roman, with here and there a French 
suggestion, has obsessed the architects who entered the con- 
cours. Several of the competitors have chiefly considered the 
monumental possibilities of the site, and half-forgotten the 
utilisation of the space at the disposal of the Council, with 
the result that the winning design by. Mr, Ralph Knott is 
perfect in plan but weak in external importance—in parts it 


is commonplace. 2 
-—_that which should be the most effective. 


ing in dignity, scale and variety. 


For instance, take the river-front elevation 

On either side of — 
an insignificant fléche there are four chimneys, entirely lack- 
They form an unrhythmic — 


skyline, and are not worthy of the space they occupy. The — 


admirable internal arrangement demanded ‘some such — 


mechanical distribution of outlets for smoke, but surely some _ 
courage and artistic instinct might have produced more attrac- _ 


The bays are heavy, the block framework for — 


tive features. 
the Ionic columns being too formal and clumsy. The entrance 
in Belvedere Road is not more satisfactory. Utility has 
blinded Mr. Knott in his treatment of the exterior. 


its relation to the principal building? 
placed pediment. 


Morning Post. 


In the twenty-three designs on view there is, as one might a 
expect, a good deal of diversity, not only in detail, but in — 
An attempt to make effective and digni- _ 


< 


general conception. 
fied use of the river frontage, with something of a terrace, 
may be said to be common to all the designs, though in detail 
the treatment suggested by individual competitors differs 
materially. Some have even gone the length of placing the 
main entrance on the river front. One architect at least has 
placed the principal entrance towards Westminster Bridge 
Road, but the majority seem to have placed the main entrance 


| in Belvedere Road—that is to say, on the side of the building 
Not less diverse is the treatment-of 


furthest from the river. 
the skyline. Some architects show towers and spires, others 
cupolas, and others again neither the one nor the other. One 
has a huge tower that reminds one somewhat of the Campanile 


a 
: 
A long — 
line of uninteresting chimneys breaks the rigidity of the roof, x 
and, seen from the roadway, how will the domed hall look in 
Judging from the 
architect’s design, the dome will rise out of harmony with 
the lines and masses of the main building and hide the finely- 
Seen in perspective the various elements _ 
may combine in making an effective ensemble, but that would & 
scarcely atone for the imperfection of a clumsy front view.— x 


ERR eee 
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of St. Mark’s; another shows a sort of central pyramidal a 


tower that somewhat recalls the Palais de Justice at Brussels ; 


x 


a third has a central feature strongly suggestive of the front _ 


elevation of St. Paul’s; and a fourth presents a more or less 


even range of buildings that at the first blush recalls Somerset — 


House. So, too, with the disposition of the ground plan. 
Taking advantage of the circumstance that the site is deeper 


at the end furthest from Westminster Bridge Road than it is — 
at its southern end, opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital—there are 


many people, by the way, who find it difficult to realise that 
Westminster Bridge runs almost due east and west—one com- 
petitor at least puts forward a magnet-shaped ground plan. 
Quite a number of the designs show buildings covering aw 
irregular oblong that is widest towards the north, and others, 


again, like Mr. Ralph Knott, the author of the successful £ 


design, have produced buildings that are quite rectangular in 


é 


a 


| 


their plan—that is to say, they are no deeper at the one end of _ 


their length than at the other. Speaking generally, “com-— 
petitors seem to have affected a circular council chamber.— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. Knott’s design for the London County Council’s Hall,. 


5, 


yf 


which is now on view along with those of the other twenty-three: _ 


selected architects in the great competition in the Medical 


Hall on the Embankment, will much disappoint those who- _ 


looked for something showy and tall to rise from the Thames. 
side. He has neither used dome nor cupola to lift his skyline 


—only a fléche with a ship as finial that rises rather meagrely « 


* 


4 


over the principal feature, and would be better away, and tall _ 


chimney-stacks that are also rather fretful. { 
depends chiefly on the bold projection of two towers joined — 


His water-front 


together by a loggia of Ionic columns with an arcaded base- _ 


ment giving a members’ terrace of about 40 feet deep and 
200 feet long, the public way going through the arcade, This 


By this device an effect of dignity and grace is very simply 


terrace is about a third of the entire length of the facade. — 


attained. His design differs, too, from the others in his . 
double row of attic windows, which of course will be an ; 


economy. The basement and lower storeys are rusticated, and 
the upper storeys are in plain stone. Some resemblance to 


Somerset House can be traced in this and in the character of _ 
the windows in the necessary long terrace and in the orna- _ 


mental watergates in front of the towers that project over: — 


the stairs. The architect has accepted the long straight front, 
and gets his effect by the addition of the useful loggia and 
broad, spacious water-stairs, 


shapes and sizes that are less suitable for a public building. 
Mr. Knott has simply kept his front rooms of almost one- 


Mr. Belcher, on the other hand, — 
has got very great dignity by breaking the line with projecting 
+ bays and recesses, thus cutting the front rooms into various. — 
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uniform size. His plan, too, is very simple, the buildings | suggestions about preserving the building against future 


being grouped round four long courts. | His ‘‘ surprise ’’—each 
of the competitors’ has, of course, a ‘‘ surprise ’’_is the 
circular hall which stands alone but gets into a sharp crescent 
cut in the centre of his Belvedere Road front. The conditions 
specified the council chamber and a similar hall, and in the 
sketch plan sent out the latter was shown at the end of that 
front. Nearly all the other competitors seem to have taken 
this as an instruction, but Mr. Knott gets a very original 
effect out of the central position and the drive round it and 
the “‘ porte cochére ”’ that faces the main buildings. The flaws 
_ in the design seem to be the two corridors, the depth of the 
building, that have no light, and the lack of a lobby at the 
council chamber and the fléche and stacks.—Manchester 
Guardian. 


The following is the report of the assessors :— 


‘“ We beg to report that, in accordance with your instruc- 
tions, we have most carefully and anxiously examined the 
twenty-three sets of designs sent in for the final competition 
for this very important building. We are pleased to report 
that the designs show much skill and a great expenditure of 
time and thought, and we find that the honorarium of 
200 guineas is due to each competitor under instruction 5. 
The twenty-three designs submitted are illustrated by 
346 drawings, and we began our important duties of examina- 
tion and comparison on January 8. We are glad to be able 
to congratulate the Council on having obtained what we 
apprehend to be the object of this competition—viz., a fine 
design for the new county hall. As is usual in a competition 
for a building of this magnitude, all the designs (which 
after all can be, at this stage, little more than preliminary 
or sketch designs) show certain discrepancies and irregu- 
larities, sometimes in plan, sometimes in elevation, often in 
both ; and any of the designs would, as is to be expected, 
need modification before being executed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we have selected the design which, in our opinion, 
shows the greatest promise of a worthy result and best deals 
with the problem set., We find unanimously that design 
No. 106 is, on the whole, the best, and we therefore recommend 
it for acceptance and execution. It is a forcible and artistic 
suggestion, which conveys to us the purpose for which it is 
to be erected. and is almost entirely without costly and un- 
necessary features ; moreover, we are of opinion that the esti- 
mated cost is a fair one, and that the building could probably 
be erected within the sum named in instruction No. 34. While 
making this award we wish to record our opinion that the 
great projection of the centre portion of the river front 
requires modification, and that the fine flight of steps into the 
river beyond the face of the Embankment wall, described as 
‘undesirable’ in the replies to competitors’ questions, should 
be omitted, as, indeed, the author in his report himself 
suggests. There are other points in the plan that require 
modification, but the brilliant qualities of the design far out- 
weigh, in our opinion, these and other comparatively unim- 
portant defects.”’ : 


At the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
the report of the establishment committee was formally re- 
ceived. The Rev. F. W. Hastings was the only member to 
express disappointment with the accepted design, because it 
was not ‘‘sufficiently original, picturesque or original to 
appeal to him.”’ 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL, CALCUTTA, 

HE terrene disturbances in San Francisco, Jamaica 
and South America haye as a matter of course caused 
some apprehension among those who have charge of large 
structures in districts where there is a possibility of similar 
upheavals. The trustees of the Victoria Memorial in Cal- 
cutta, which is now in progress, endeavoured to ascertain 
whether there existed any likelihood of danger to so 
important a structure. That Indian city is not remark- 
able for its stability in supporting weights. Apparently 
the older portions have become more firm than the sites 
in parts which have been only lately occupied. A few 
years ago the spire of the cathedral fell. Unfortunately, 
when the foundation-stone of the Victoria Memorial was 
being laid there was an unequal settlement. The cause 
of the latter has been ascribed to the large number of 
people who attended and who were disposed in such a 
manner as to cause unequal weights upon the concrete 
mass. ‘The trustees accordingly appointed a committee 
of experts to consider the subject of safety and to"offer 


~ 


settlements and earthquake risks. 

The whole of the base is constructed of concrete. It 
is generally supposed that the larger and more homo- 
geneous such a base may be, it is the more secure as a 
foundation. But the experts maintain that there is greater 
liability to sinking under such a mass than if there were a 
series of separate blocks. They say, “‘ a 1,000-ton load 
spread on 1,000 square feet sinks deeper than 100 tons 
on 100 square feet, and @ fortiori than (as in test pillars) 
10 tons on 10 square feet. Whatever be the true explana- 
tion, the fact is well established.’’ We must assume that 
the experts are familiar with special phenomena in Cal- 
cutta; but their declaration does not correspond with the 
accepted belief in other places. Sinking may be unavoid- 
able, but what is to be feared is unequal settlement and 
that cannot well arise when a large area is unified. They 
have also found by experience that in Calcutta compressi- 
bility of soil is liable to vary under the same unit load on 
such a site as is required for the Memorial in as wide a 
ratio as two to one. Hence they conclude that the diffi- 
culty of obtaining equal settlement throughout any large 
block may often prove insuperable. A monumental struc- 
ture like the Victoria Memorial, and which is not stayed 
at close intervals by floors or cross-walls, runs greater. 
risk of unequal settlements than an ordinary building. 

It was accordingly suggested that the building should 
be ‘‘ segregated judiciously into blocks,’’ and then with 
the assistance of steel framing each block could be made 
to sink easily without internal dislocation. The com- 
mittee say ‘‘ as between contiguous blocks the steel frame- 
works must be so articulated or severed as will leave each 
absolutely free to take its own settlement. Moreover, the 
masonry must be absolutely segregated—from the top of 
the cornices to the bottom of the concrete beds—not only 
while building, but until appreciable settlements have 
practically ceased. Any roofs of adjacent blocks which 
cannot be segregated must be so articulated that differen- 
tial movement will cause a minimum of disfigurement and 
injury. 

The recommendations were sent to Sir Winuram 
Emerson, the architect of the Memorial, with a request 
from the trustees that he would give an opinion as to the 
best way of meeting the views of the experts concerning 
modifications in the foundations and superstructure. Sir 
Winuram doubts whether Calcutta is lable to very 
serious seismic disturbance, and contends that in 
an alluvial district earthquakes are not so numer- 
ous or so destructive as in volcanic or hard 
strata. He points to the Jumma Musjid in Delhi 
and the Taj} Mahal at Agra, which have stood for centuries. 
He also mentions the difficulty of attaching blocks of 
marble to skeleton construction. In America terra-cotta 
has to be usually employed. The weight would not be 
materially decreased with steel framing, for it would have 
to be buried in concrete and faced. Sir Wiuu1am Emerson, 
however, proposes to make concessions by using perforated 
bricks for the dome. He would also adopt steel construc- 
tion bedded in light concrete for the outer and inner domes, 
the latter being lined with gold mosaic instead of marble. 
By that means the weight would be decreased consider- 
ably. It is also suggested that the four large groups of 
statuary at the corners round the dome should be omitted 
as well as the four small domes. The weight on the piers 
of the galleries and Durbar hall might be lightened by 
constructing the cross-arches and domes over centre bays 
in steel covered with fibrous plaster. The floors could be 
supported mainly on piers in the centre of the galleries, 
so that a minimum weight of these and of any sculpture 
introduced hereafter would corhe upon the walls. 

Generally speaking, Sir Winu1amM Emerson does not 
approve of cutting the foundations into sections. But 
around the dome it might be useful if it could be done with- 
out damaging them. If his recommendations are adopted 
the architect suggests that a contract be entered into on 
the original bills of quantities, specification and general 
conditions, and, while the lower part of the structure is 
proceeding, that the necessary drawings for the alterations 
proposed to the domes, &c., be prepared, and that when 
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ready the surveyors supply a bill of the reductions: 


and variations, which can then be deducted. from the con- 
tract under Clause 13 in the general conditions empower- 
ing variations to be made without invalidating, the con- 
tract, otherwise there will be needless waste of time and 
possible deterioration of the foundations, extending over 
another year or. more. . 

Sir Winu1am Emerson's recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the experts. They said that their unanimous 
opinion was that the substance of their former report 
should be adhered to, especially as regards the following 
desiderata : — 

1. The structural stresses must be released by segre- 
gating the building into separate blocks. _ 

2. The weights between floor and cornice must be re- 
duced to the lowest attainable uniform unit-load. 

3. Steel structural frameworks, from cill-girders up- 
wards, must completely tie each block together and stiffen 
its walls. | | 

The trustees having fully. considered the subject, came 
to the conclusion that for practical purposes it would be 
sufficient to segregate the foundations round the dome 
and the four corner towers. Finally they adopted the 
following resolution :— 

“That as Sir Wrup1am Emerson has stated that he 
has succeeded in reducing the weight of the building as 
designed by him within the limits of safety agreed to by 
the engineers, the original design be adhered to and the 
building be constructed on the existing foundations, with 
the modifications in these proposed by the engineers, pro- 
vided that on receipt of the drawings and the quantities 
showing the gross weights to be imposed per square foot 
on the different parts of the foundations, which Sir 
Witiyjam Emerson be invited to supply, the weights are 
found not to exceed the limits of safety.’’ 

It is most earnestly to be wished that the Victoria 
Memorial will be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Much of the authority which is exercised by Englishmen 
in India depends on the belief in their practical skill. In 
railway construction there could be no comparison between 
modern and-ancient works. But in erecting buildings we 
are competing with Indian builders who have for centuries 
displayed constructive skill as well as marvellous powers 
of decoration. With domes especially they have manifested 
an ingenuity and boldness which are astonishing. ‘‘ In 
the Hast,’’ says Ferausson, ‘‘ they did play with their 
domes, and made them of all sorts of fantastic forms, 
seeking to please the eye more than to consult the engineer- 
ing necessities of the case, and yet it is the rarest possible 
contingency to find a dome that hag fallen through faults 
in the construction.’ That being the case, the confidence 
in the constructive skill of Englishmen would receive a 
check’ if by any mishap the dome of the Victoria 
Memorial should be cracked by any settlement of the walls 
or foundations. A superstitious people could not fail to 
interpret it as an augury of danger. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be divided authority, and that does not usually 
aid in producing a perfect building. 

rSoooS»«——_— 

THE ASSOCIATION SKETCH-BOOK.* 
|' HE sketch of the Temple of J upiter, Baalbek, by Pro- 

fessor Brrusrorp Pirn, on the title-page of the new 
volume of the Association Sketch-book, might suggest to 
observers that a wider field was about to be explored by 
the authors. The subjects of the plates are, howeyer, 
taken from Europe, and comprise buildings in England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Italy and Spain. Altogether 
there are seventy-two plates, and many among them are 
interesting. . 

The door to south porch, St. Mary’s, Beverley, by Mr. 
MacLuvcas, comes first. It is a geometrical drawing in 
pencil with the details patiently worked out. Somewhat 
similar in style is another doorway by him from St. Mary 
Redcliffe. Four sketches of old timbered houses in Kent 


. * The Architectural Association Sketch-book. Thi d Seri 
Vol. XI. Edited by William G. B. Lewis and Phevtess ‘Fyfe 
(London : The Architectural Association.) 
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| | ate by Mr. WELFORD, one of them being a part of Ightham 


Mote. Grorcr Dancr’s Mansion House has. recently 
risen in favour, partly, no doubt, because it does not 
offer a violent contrast to some of the new buildings near 
it, and partly because there is no possibility of supplanting 
it. Strangers who see it for the first time are struck with 
the great Corinthian columns and the large pediment of 
the fagade, and with the lofty windows of the Egyptian 
Hall and the ball-room on the western side. They do not 
realise that a court of justice forms part of it, and that all 
sorts of offices are to be found there. Mr. C. Prysenr 
presents five sheets of measured drawings, sections and 
plans of the building, and it must have been no easy task. 
A drawing by Mr. L. G. Drermar shows the oak:screen at 
the east end of Merchant Taylors’ Hall. According to a 
note :—‘* The hall itself was built in the fifteenth century, 
and this screen was erected after the Fire of London. It 


is thought to have been possibly designed by Wren, who 


was an honorary member of the Company. Until recently 
it was painted and grained, but was discovered in 1894 
to be in oak by Mr. Hmron Nasu, the late surveyor to 
the Company, who then had the paint cleaned off.’? The 
arms of the Company on a very large scale are not alto- 
gether in keeping with Italian architecture, but otherwise 
the details would not be unworthy of Wren. 

The interesting set of seven drawings by Mr. T. Frank 
GREEN representing the New River offices in Clerkenwell 
are among the novelties in the collection. The 
directors were as proud of their position as any of the 
Governors of the old East India Company, and they trans- 
acted business in stately apartments. The site was curious, 
and it was only by very ingenious planning that some of 
the rooms did not present a very unusual appearance. 
The details relate mainly to the withdrawing-room, in 
which there was a large amount of excellent carving. It is 
worth notice when we find that the stereotyped Classic 


and Italian forms were avoided and that flowers were 


introduced which might have been derived from those 
growing along the banks of the New River or in the grounds 
near the reservoirs. They are mixed up with pastoral 


pipes, rustic crowns, wings and much else which was 


foreign. Fishing and shooting could have been enjoyed by 
the directors and their friends, and birds and fish surround 
the royal arms over the fireplace—the introduction of 
shellfish may have been a joke. Evidently the directors 
wished to be guarded against forcible entry, for some of 
the doors have very large iron hinges and other protectors. 
The jomery is often of an unusual kind. The ceiling also 
contained an abundance of flowers and fruit, with swans, 
mermaids, tritons and marine monsters. 

A curious contrast is offered to the Clerkenwell offices 
by Mr. F. Saunpsrs’s four drawings of St. Peter Man- 
croft—the noble church which forms so prominent an 
object in Norwich. Several irregularities are noted. The 
north and south aisle walls are not parallel with the nave, 
the nave piers are unequally spaced and vary from 14 feet 
6 inches to 16 feet 9 inches centre to centre, the west wall 
of aisle is not at right angles to the nave, and the east 
aisle wall is not at right angles to the south wall of the 


chancel. The church was consecrated in 1455, and there- - 


fore belongs to a time when a dim religious light was not 
deemed necessary to devotion. The clerestory windows 
are so close they might be considered as contiguous. An 
elevation and detail of central bay by Mr. L. W. Wauron 
represent Nottingham Castle, which was burned and 
sacked in 1831. Tt was commenced in 1674 and com- 
pleted in 1679. Mr. A. N. Prentice has drawings of the 
font and stone pulpit at Shrewsbury; and Mr. H. W. 
SIMISTER shows Shrewsbury Market Hall, which dates 
from 1596. The Fullson Barn, Sittingbourne, Kent, is 
drawn by Mr. T. F. W. Grant, and is an interesting 
example of carpentry which has survived during five cen- 
turies. Two extra large plates by Mr. E. Garrarr show 
the famous Beauchamp Chantry in Tewkesbury Abbey: a 
note states that the upper portion was studied by Puain 
for the Houses of Parliament, and go beautiful an example 
well merits to’ be used as an inspiration. It may be con- 


sidered as the climax of the English subjects in the volume. 
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' Another series of seven plates by Mr. J. ARCHIE 
Wiuson deal with Dunblane Cathedral, which was re- 
stored by Sir RowanD ANDERSON alter a long period of 
neglect. Anyone in search of irregularities can find many. 
The chapter-house might have been originally intended as 
an aisle of the choir. The tower was apparently thrust 
‘nto the nave and is not vertical to the sides. Mr. Wiuson 
says:—‘‘ The nave arcade is very irregular in plan; the 
piers on north and south sides are not central with each 
other . . . the arcade is unsupported by buttress or tie, 
and the buttresses are not central with piers.’’ The four 
lower storeys of the tower are built of red stone, the fifth 
is yellow freestone and the top storey greystone. The 
greater part of the ‘masonry belongs to the thirteenth 
century. The buildings are shown in firm, definite lines. 
The drawing of the west doorway from Holyrood by Mr. 
A. W. Wesster suggests that the abbey was more richly 
adorned than the majority of Scottish churches. It is 
to be hoped that one result of the dispute over Lord 
Leven’s bequest may be that steps will be taken for the 
preservation of what remains from injury. Five plates 
are assigned to Glamis Castle. The name recalls SHAKE- 
spraRr’s Thane, but Macsrrx did not inhabit any part 
of the present structure; it contains fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century work, and the com- 
bination makes a remarkable building. 

Mr. Hersert A. Hau supplies several ** bits ? from 
Belgium, including some characteristic doorways and 
cupolas. Mr. WrsTwoop shows some elaborate wrought; 
iron work.’ The drawings by Mr. Annonp MitcHeELL, of 
St. Pierre, Coutances, the west front of. the Abbaye 
d’Ardenne, a view of the Maison Quatrans at Caen and 
the Bibliothéque, Noyon, date from 1886, and suggest a 
style that is at once accurate and picturesque. Mr. A. E. 
Marttn has sketched some stucco decoration from a house 
at Dordrecht, which might be described as tailed car- 
touches. Some of them appear to have been derived from 
a vulgar Classic type. 

The Italian views are interesting. Mr. R. Arkinson’s 
balcony from Assisi shows four massive cantilevers, which 
apparently are equal to the support of a crowd. The door- 
way from, Orvieto has a profusion of ornament in the 
upper part which at one time may have possessed some 
heraldic significance. Other subjects selected by him are 
3 well-head from Venice and a fountain from Rome. Mr. 
L. BR. Gururim’s monument of ALESSANDRO TARTAGNI 
at Bologna by F. pp Sruonz is of a type which was popular 
in the sixteenth century. In the lunette above is a 
Madonna and angels; below are panels of Faith, Hope 
and Charity, and the lawyer rests on a sarcophagus ; the 
sides are formed of Corinthian pilasters covered with orna- 
ment. Vasari says that the monument might be taken 
for one of Verroccuio’s, and that it has long been accepted 
as one of the finest examples in Bologna. Another 
interesting subject drawn by Mr. Gururig is a doorway 
in Sante Croce, which was designed by BRUNELLESCHI. 
The Pazzi Chapel in Florence is represented on. eight 
drawings by Mr. A. R. H. Jackson; this is likewise a 
work of BRUNELLESCHI’S, and, according to some authori- 
ties, he prepared the plans when he was only twenty-three. 
It is believed that it was intended to be a chapter-house. 
It is Roman in style, but freely treated, and is vaulted. 
The ornament is of high class, for DonaTELLO was one of 
the sculptors who co-operated in the work. The orna- 
ment in the plates is drawn in a masterly manner, and the 
chapel forms,one of the most valuable of the subjects. 


.The fountain in the courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio, 


with its protecting lions, has been ably drawn by Mr. 
Wonrtner SuirH. Mr. Lionsn Grace shows the pulpit 
in the cathedral of Ravello, near Amalfi. It is a beautiful 
Byzantine work, and, according to an inscription on it 
was constructed by Nicoto BarroLoMMEO DA Foaata. 
Mosaic is largely used, and the columns are supported by 
lions. The capitals are elaborately floral. Another pulpit 
somewhat similar in style has been derived from St. Gio- 
vanni in Ravello. Mr. Grace also gives a sedilia from 


- Siena Cathedral, in which there is a profusion of sculpture, 


and a view of the fountain in the municipal 
pal courtyard of 
Viterbo. The vigorous drawings by Mr. ine of 
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Byzantine capitals from’ Venice are pleasant surprises, 
but in scale they surpass the other representations. The 
Spanish drawing, which comes last, is from the 
Alhambra, and is sketched in pen and ink by Mr. A. N. 
PRENTICE...) > . 

It will be seen that after so many years the contribu- 
tions to the Sketch-book bear no signs of decadence. The 
arrangement by which several works are fully illustrated 
‘< one to be commended, especially when all the drawings 
are of such uniform excellence. The buildings which are 
treated belong to various, periods, and if they do not all 
serve for inspiration in modern work, they are at least 
adapted for study and discussion. The issue for 1908 is 
worthy of being placed on the same row with its prede- 
cessors. ; 


. + ° 
WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCHES. 

AS address upon the churches of Worcestershire was given 

by Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, the chairman of the County 
Council, at a meeting of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
and Archeological Society, held at the Shire Hall, Worcester. 
Taken as a whole, Worcestershire, he said, possessed no parish 
churches in the first class. All those that were really fine 
were monastic buildings which had. been adapted to parish 
use. In past ages the majority of the churches were the 
possession of one or other of the great religious houses who 
turned Worcestershire from a forest into a garden. Of the 
rest, a few belonged to foreign religious houses or to religious 
institutions in other dioceses. Those in lay hands were not 
the churches on the estates on which their owners resided. 
Except for the castle of Dudley, which was not really in the 
county, no great feudal lord had his capital residence in 
Worcestershire. A large extent of the county was once forest, 


| Wood was cheap and on the spot; so a number of the early 


churches were built with wood frames filled up with plaster. 
Another distinctive feature was the timbered porches in the 
Mid-Worcestershire churches. One of the best was that at 
Crowle, which, fortunately, the restorer had dealt gently with. 
Without going so far as to say that each monastic order had 
its peculiar features in its churches, yet it did séem that each 
had its own ideas of what a parish church should be. '‘ It was 
when they had regard to this fact that they saw how the 
modern restorer had done so much harm, possibly without 
knowing or understanding the peculiarities of each church. 
Some of those peculiarities had been preserved, but.in other 
cases a level of uniformity that was absolutely meaningless 
had been substituted for a diversity that told its own story. 
to those who could read it. Mr. Bund also alluded to the 
destruction which had been caused by restoration work carried 
out to suit the so-called convenience of a vicar and his con- 
gregation. St. John’s, Worcester, furnished, an example. 
One of the finest parish churches in the county was that at 
Hales Owen, but it had undergone restoration. The chancel: 
arch, which was circular, was considered too low, the people 
who sat in the nave believing that the appearance of the 
church would be improved if it was, raised. So, utterly 
regardless of the architectural feature of the church, they 
had it raised accordingly. The list of similar abominations 
was alongone. Asa rule, all additions to the churches were 
incongruities, but it might be necessary in some cases to make 
them, There was a form of addition that should never be 
allowed—an addition that was supposed to add to the beauty 
of the church, usually a memorial to some local worthy. 
Other features of fabrics on which the restorer had laid heavy 
hands were the memorials of the dead. Frequent removals 
not only damaged the tombs, but led to regarding them as 
nuisances, and at last disposed of as rubbish. . It could never 
be too often repeated that, whatever his legal rights might be, 
an incumbent should not be allowed to treat with contumely 
the memorials of the past parishioners. The story of the lost 
fonts of the Worcestershire churches was a sad and curious: 
one, and showed that for practical purposes the hymn so often 
sung, ‘‘ We love the sacred font,’ did not apply to the county. 
Referring to the sale of Church plate, Mr. Bund said it might 
be well if future donors were to follow the example set by 
Lady Dudley, and cause an entry to be made in the parish 
registers to the, effect that, on any attempt by the incumbent 
to sell it, the plate should revert ipso facto to the legal per- 
sonal representative of the donor or to the bishop. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Bund said the Society could do a great deal to 
prevent vandalism in the county. If they knew that any 
proposed restoration would involve the destruction of things 
of value, then they should be in a position to oppose the 
granting of a faculty to carry out the objectionable work. 
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Wen Count Puunkerr was appointed director of the 
Dublin Museum we expressed confidence that he would 
make arrangements for popularising the contents. 
has:now offered prizes to students of the Metropolitan 
School of Art for drawings from objects in the collections. 
The competing work is to be done within the year com- 
mencing April 1 next. There is no doubt that in the 
museum a great variety of works of art of various kinds 
can be seen. Objects which. at, one time were in other 
museums, and which were only*visible to privileged indi- 
viduals can now be gazed on by the ordinary public. Irish 
art: is, abundantly exemplified, and there is much that will 
suggest the art of other countries. Itseems incredible that 
students of art in Dublin should derive little or no advan- 
tage from treasures which in any other country would be 
fully appreciated, ‘The fault does not lie with the admini- 
stration, for much has been done to attract students as 
well as listless visitors. It is to be hoped that Count 
Piunxert’s efforts will be attended with the success they 
merit. . : 


In June 1906 a carpenter in the employment of a firm 
of builders in Dublin fell from a great height and was 
obliged to remain a patient in a hospital. It was considered 
that his thigh-bone was injured, and the Recorder of 
Dublin, who heard the claim under the Workmen’s Com- 
~ pensation Act, determined that the man should receive half 
the weekly wages paid prior to the accident. The money 
was regularly paid, but doubts arose about the gravity of 
the injury.- The builders asked to have a review of the 
decision, and Sir Curistopurr N 1xon, M.D., was selected 
as the assessor. The z-rays were applied and it was found 
that the thigh-bone was uninjured. The Recorder there- 
fore declared that the case should be regarded as discharged 
- out of court from the first day of this year. His Lordship 
said that the statute conferred a great advantage in enabling 
him to have in a case of that kind the services of an 
eminent medical man, who could advise him on the true 
course to pursue. 


4 


AurHoucH the Irish round towers are simple in form 
and construction, they present puzzles to the observer not 
only as regards their origin and purpose, but also as to 
the use of some of the parts. Mr. G. H. Orpen points 
out in the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland that although innumerable visitors have seen 
the round tower at Glendalough, near Dublin, one feature 
appears to have been unnoticed by them as well as by 
archeologists. Almost directly, he says, under the elevated 
doorway, about 15. inches above the slightly projecting 
base, is a rectangular hole about 8 by 6 inches, pierced 
night through the wall. The two side stones of this hole 
are ‘‘ thorough stones,’’ and it is roofed by two stones. 
The wall is about 4 feet thick, and the doorway about 
10 feet above the ground. What was the purpose of this 
hole? It was certainly an original feature, and was not 
a loophole for a missile. Mr, OrnpEn suggests that it was 
a spy-hole, to enable the occupants of the tower to ascer- 
tain, before opening the door, who was demanding admit- 
tance. Such a squint was not uncommon in after 
centuries beside the doorway of castles and even of ordinary 
houses. There is an example at Athlone, in a house near 
the bridge bearing the date 1639. Mr. Orpen says that 
if his interpretation is correct it supports Perrin’s theory 
that round towers were erected as keeps as well as belfries, 


Ar the present time there is some excitement among 
amateurs, as well as among the officials of the Louvre, 
arising out of the destination of the collection of the late 
CAMILLE GrouLt, who lived in the Avenue Malakoff. He 
was one of the human curiosities who are to be found in 

aris, as in most great cities. He was a genuine repre- 
sentative of the old-fashioned bourgeois, and it pleased 


him to adopt the fashions which prevailed in the early . 


forties. He made money by 


trade, and then he was 
smitten by a desire to amass 


works of art. Modern 


He 
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painters were not much indebted to him. Seeing the 
Louvre was deficient in works by Warrnau, he endeavoured 
to make himself the equal of foreign kings and emperors 
by securing works of that artist. FRAGONARD, BoucueEr, 
Cuarpin and Husert Roser were also among his favour- 
ites. Hearing so much about TURNER, GAINSBOROUGH, 
Lawrence and Reynoups, he-sought after examples by 
those artists. Indeed, it might be supposed that during the 
greater part of his life he was trying to provide the class 
of paintings in which the Louvre galleries were deficient. 
If a collector like M. Grout is very eager about possessing 
a masterpiece by any great artist and is willing to give a 
generous price for it, in some mysterious way it is always 
forthcoming. If it were found that M. Grouut had left his 
whole collection to the Louvre the gift would give rise to. 
many discussions before a selection of the pictures 
appeared on the walls. M. Grouur was not afraid to buy 
English pictures in the English market, and a portrait by 
GAINSBOROUGH is said to have cost him 10,0001. ; but it is 
doubtful whether his courage always secured him from 
investing in mere imitations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 
E publish this week elevations, plans and sections 
which will serve to suggest the character of Mr. 


\ 


Kworr’s design, of which a notice appears on another 


page. Next week some 
drawings will appear. 

The official announcement of the design was sent to 
us last week, but at an hour which was too late. Owing 
to the exigencies of The Architect, it is necessary to go to 
press at an earlier hour than the majority of the weekly 
papers. 


more reproductions of the 


CATHEDRAL SERIE3, OXFORD._THE LATIN CHAPEL, 

f I" HE plan of Oxford Cathedral consists of a nave and 
L choir, a northern and southern transept, and two aisles. 

The aisle on the north side of the choir opens into a lady- 
chapel, which again opens into the Latin Chapel—thus 
having three divisions on the north of the choir, which 
together may be said to form a square on plan. The Latin 
Chapel was dedicated to St. CATHERINE, the patroness of 
theological students, and at one time it was used as a 
lecture-room. The interior is curiously suggestive of 
patchwork. If we look at the vaulting it is evident that. 
the final bay was awkwardly added, and that the eastern 
wall belongs to a different date. The east window does 
not correspond in its tracery with any of the others. It 
belongs to a time when the ideas of Mr. Rusxin, honorary 
student of Christ Church, were dominant, and when the 
early plate tracery (which served to exclude the light in 
Italy) was supposed to be most fitting for the English 
climate. The stalls, it will also be observed, are not uni- 
form in style, and they were never designed for the chapel. 
In the plan of 1820 they are not suggested. The stained 
glass of the side windows consists partly of some old glass 
set in modern plain glass. The eastern window was one 
of Burns-Jonus’s earliest efforts; although it is over- 
crowded with figures, the general effect is satisfactory. 
The subjects are taken from the history of St. Fripeswips, 
who founded the nunnery which has developed into Christ 
Church College and Oxford Cathedral. In the upper divi- 
sions are seen the ship of souls, the tree of life and the 
tree of knowledge. The window was erected out of money 
bequeathed by Canon Butt. 


PREMISES, NO. 78 WIGMORE STREET, w. 


ST. JOHN’sS HOSPITAL, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


CLARE LODGE, ABBOT’S PARK, CHESTER. 


TRAMORE, DOUGLAS, CO. CORK. 
HE new room at Tramore has recently been carried 
out from the designs of Mr. Arrnur Hitt. The 
oak dado, mantelpiece and internal porch were executed 
locally by Mr. Witu1am O’ConnELL, builder. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. 

Collcutt, president, in the chair. 

Mr. E. T. Hatt’ announced the decease of John Barnes 
Colson, architectural surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester, elected Fellow 1892; and Emmanuel Lewis 
Galizia, of Malta, elected Fellow 1888. 

The Presiprnt stated that Mr. G. I. MacAlister had 
been appointed secretary to the Institute. Mr. MacAlister, 
he said, was unanimously elected by the committee appointed 
by the Council to individually examine candidates for the 
secretaryship, and he was subsequently unanimously elected 
by the Council. 

Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Prestpent also announced that the Council had 


decided to submit the name of M. Honoré Daumet to His - 


Majesty the King as the recipient for the Royal Gold Medal. 


The President supposed that the work of M. Daumet was well | 


known to many present. He had been a great architect in 
France for nearly half a century, and the President felt sure 
that the Institute and the profession generally would agree 
that a more worthy man could not have been chosen for the 
Royal medal. 

The PrestpENnT acknowledged the loan from Mr, George 
Hubbard of a Grinling Gibbons carving representing a shield 
and details, which formed a portion of the chapel in Win- 
chester College, removed some years ago. 


Address to Students. 


The PresrpEnt, in introducing Professor Lethaby, who 
had promised to deliver an address, said that he (the Presi- 
dent) found last year that he had perhaps exhausted the 
advice he could give to students, and he had therefore asked 
Professor Lethaby, who was closely in touch with the educa- 
tional movement of the day, to speak on the occasion of the 
presentation of prizes, and Professor Lethaby had kindly 
consented to do so, 
| Professor Lurwapy in the course of his remarks said :—I 
want to ask, What was the essence of Greek architecture, the 

people’s mind, behind the triglyphs, epistyles, and pediments ? 
And, still further, how may be apply the classical spirit to 
modern problems? The architectural features were inherited : 
it is not those which concern us, but the underlying theory 
which dealt with them. The material was not only inherited, 
but inherited from a stage of primitive art not very remote. 
In the text-books the origins of Greek architectural elements 
are rightly touched upon ; and in the sudden emergence of the 
perfect Greek civilisation we have one, and that perhaps the 
greatest, of the factors which ruled Greek architecture 
throughout its development. Barbarism was all around, and 
barbarism was only of yesterday. The Periclean age was only 
the first round, as it were, of a critical civilisation. Every- 
where you will find evidence of this. I happened on the 
‘thought the other day in a translation of Lucretius, and 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s “ Rise of the Greek Epic’? is full 
of it. The architecture of Athens was in darkness a hundred 
years before the building of the Parthenon. The lesson and 
‘substance of Greek architecture for us, if we could get at 
it, is in the principle; the féatures themselves are largely 
accidental and primitive. As Morris said, with marvellous 
directness, “ the Parthenon is a glorified Stonehenge.’ In a 
word, the Greek art ideal was intensity, not variation or 
originality. They worked on the types ready to hand, but 
they would have perfected chimneys, window-openings, and 
down-pipes. I cannot, of course, cover the whole field of 
Greek architecture, but I wish especially to raise again the 
question of proportion, on which, as I think, so much vague 
and high-flown nonsense has been talked by persons who have 
never waited to ask themselves what they can mean. Pro- 
portion to the modern mind can, I think, mean in the main 
only organic fitness plus habit. To the ancients from their 
manner of thought it meant more: it was undoubtedly be- 
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lieved that the perfect work was conditioned by a scheme of 


related measurements. This idea of proportion meant first 
what was assumed to be a proper relation of parts to one 
‘mother and to the whole—that is, ratio. It also seems to 
lave meant the use of similar ratios in different parts, giving 
a series of dimensional echoes. Now, of course, we all falieve 
-n “ organic fitness’ and the “ proper relation of parts,’”’ but 
vhe insoluble queries are—What are they? How are we to 
ind them? To the Greek mind proportion meant the dis- 
povery of a law of typical perfection like the laws of geo- 
‘netry, number and music; to apply it to building was the 
Way to attain to an Absolute Architecture. That simplicity 
orderliness, discipline are best we can all acknowledge, but the 
nodern man seeks right and fitness by direct experiments. 


From a long series of experiments he may at last deduce some 
general laws. He does not first assume some simple mathema- 
tical relation of parts for his chemical compounds and ex- 
periment only along those lines. 

Under the Greeks a conception of types and ratios provided 
a path to architecture. All the essentials were settled by 
custom and experiment, and the exact dimensions were fitted 
on later ; but the ideal, the fact of having an idea, led on and 
on to the perfecting. of types, if not to the one perfect type 
absolute and fixed. 

The Greek ideal of proportion cannot be brought back ; and 
indeed to some extent it may have been mistaken, but we can 
well see how the thought arose. At a time when the laws 
of geometry and music were being collected and investigated 
for the first time, when the paths of the stars were being 
mapped out, and language and politics were all being system- 
atised, it was natural to search for the lines and measurements 
of the perfect building, musical in beauty, an expression of 
eternal law. 

The pillar and its beam were the most important and 
highly developed members of the structure ; on the mainland 
they were perfected along narrow lines, and with their details 
became that very curious assemblage of parts which forms the 
Doric order. Change, design, originality, were all excluded: 
The pillar was their own inherited pillar, the germ of a perfect 
type which they were to discover by experiment and adjust- 
ment. In the great colonies of Asia Minor another type of 
column and beam was developed from a primitive original, 
and at last obtained in Greece proper an almost equal 
authority with the Doric order. Both of them were probably 
held to have been from the beginning lik male and female (an 
image, indeed, which Vitruvius uses for them), each perfect 
of its kind. These are, properly, the only Greek orders: the 
Corinthian, as Choisy notices, is but a variety of the Tonic, 
and arose only at a. late time, when the spirit of variety was 
entering into the classical art which it was to disintegrate. 
Each of the two great orders had essential character to be 
developed in differentiation. To mix their traits was to go 
against their proper genius. 

The problem which the study of Greek art or of Gothic 
art opens before us is not properly as to what they did, but 
how they did it as a process ; and the question how we, too, 
may lay hold on destiny. The Gothic law of adventurous 
energy and the classic law of development from within are 
both needed. It is not finding or inventing of features that 
will do anything for us ; no individual search for proportion, 
beauty or design can help without a wide basis of agreement, 
What we do want in our art to-day is: exact knowledge— 
engineer’s, planner’s, workman’s knowledge ; discipline—the 
training of a school which shall prune away mere excrescent 
fancies; and, above all, agreement—a voluntary subjection 
to reason, seriousness, reverence. It has sometimes been 
doubted whether a true school of art can be maintained in a 
highly developed and critical civilisation, but the study of 
Greek art seems to give a hopeful answer, although all hinges, 
now as then, on the possibility of finding a basis of agreement. 
If there is no general consensus as to the way in which work 
should be done, there is no mould for development to run in, 
but only little spasms of fashion. As George Eliot has 
remarked, ‘‘ Great and precious origination can only exist on 
condition of a wide, massive uniformity. When a multitude 
of men have learned to use the same language, then, and then 
only, can the greatest masters of language arise.”’ 

Professor Lethaby at the close of his address said :—I 
end with just two suggestions, which I should like to call 
practical were it not that there might be a difference of opinion 
on that point. One is to the students, that they should make 
some effort after the classic spirit, and towards agreement 
amongst themselves—a little common ground is better than 
none, and if all the able and enthusiastic men of this year 
could get together they might decide what was to be the 
course of English architecture during the next twenty or 
thirty years. -If they decided wisely to study scientific con- 
struction and convenient planning, to endeavour constantly 
to imprgve what we have and know, and to throw out the 
irrational element in modern architectural design ; if they 
agreed on their scholarship travels to do some definite and 
exhaustive pieces of architectural study ; if they even en- 
couraged real, common-sense draughtsmanship, colouring and 
lettering—undoubtedly great good: would come of it, A few 
young men meeting together as pre-Raphaelites altered the 
whole course of English art. It is vain to expect this agree- 
ment from older men; they have passed beyond the stage 
where it is possible, and are thinking of other things; but I 
should like the youngsters to form a union and settle that 
reason shall rule in architecture for a generation. 

To the members of this Institute I would venture to suggest 
that it might be possible to take a step in raising the academic 
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status of these competitions, especially in making their results 
in historic scholarship more generally available; first, by 
inviting travelling students to undertake definite pieces of 
work like a renewed study of the Parthenon or the Pantheon ; 
and secondly, by publishing the researches in an annual 
volume to accompany the Proceedings. 
enough to hope that this Institute may some day be induced 
to spend some of its wealth in special exploration. Why 
should not our own students excavate a Greek site for this 
Institute ? 
Mr. E. Guy Dawser read the following 


Review of the works Submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships, 1908. 
The duty of criticising the work of our students submitted 


for the various prizes has this year fallen to me, and I must ! 
confess to a certain feeling of trepidation in acquiescing with | 


the desire of the Council that I should undertake it. 

On looking round the gallery at the Alpine Club and con- 
templating the exhibition 
enormous amount of thought and labour which their produc- 
tion entailed, the task of reviewing this work and holding the 
balance fairly between undue praise and narrow criticism 
seemed indeed a difficult one. But 1 must admit that it has 
been a most pleasant experience, and although I have spent 
many hours ‘during the past week in examining these 444 
sheets of drawings, at the end I came away with the con- 
viction that if we haye such earnest and painstaking students 
as these in our profession there need not be much misgiving 
about the outlook for the future. 

The Institute is to be heartily congratulated on the excel- 
lent display this year, and with perhaps one exception—that 


of the Soane—all the work submitted is of a high order, and | 


more than maintains the standard of former years. The 
number competing is exceptionally high, being no less than 
ninety-four against the sixty of last year. It is interesting 
also to note that the prizes which are of the least monetary 
value have attracted some of the keenest competition, and 
this again is most gratifying, as it shows an enthusiasm on 
the part of our students quite apart from the reward offered. 
The quality of the draughtsmanship 1s higher than of late 
years; and although it is possible to exaggerate the import- 


ance of good drawing, yet all will admit that the art of | 


_ expressing one’s ideas on paper with power and facility is of 
immense advantage, and that no really able architect was ever 
a bad draughtsman. For this reason, if for no others, T would 
urge all our students to cultivate drawing, and to study the 
best examples and try to emulate if not surpass them. 

On looking at the designs as a whole it seemed to me 
doubtful if they have taken sufficient care to thoroughly 
grasp the problems set—whether they have understood and 
appreciated the conditions and realised that a building should 
be made to express its purpose in its design, and that this 
quality is the very essence of good architecture. 

In the competition for the Soane Medallion, for example, 
by many competitors the primary object of the building seems 
to have been entirely overlooked. ‘The subject, a Custom 
House, at once suggests a building, quiet almost to severity 
in its lines and grouping, having a sternness and dignity in 
keeping with the dangers and vicissitudes of the sea; yet 
almost without exception it has been treated in much too 
municipal a spirit, and grandiose erections more like town 
halls and libraries have been designed. 

Again, I notice how much some students are influenced in 
their ideas by the passing fashion of the day; some note- 
worthy building is erected, and immediately any striking 
or unusual feature in it is borrowed and applied without 
regard to its suitability. I feel that students should learn 
to study buildings and not to copy them, and that. a more 
severe and scholarly type of design should be encouraged in 
these competitions, though with our present system of educa- 
tion this, perhaps, is somewhat difficult. 

It is particularly pleasant to record that no less than eight 
of the ten prizes have been won by members of our junior 
body, the Architectural Association. 

. With these remarks I will begin my criticisms. 

The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas.—F our essays 
were submitted, and the Council considers that none of them 
are of sufficient excellence to justify the award of the prize. 
Mr. Percy M. Stratton has, however, made a fair attempt to 
deal with the subject, in spite of an unduly discursive style 
and the Council have given him a medal of merit, and an 
hon. mention to Mr. Henry H. Hill, who submits an excellent 
treatise, but hardly an essay. 
that the literary side of our profession should be to a great 
extent neglected. This is hardly to be wondered at, for s0 


T am even ambitious | 


of drawings, and considering the — 
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It is much to be regretted | 
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few, I fear, read these essays. A student aspires to compete 
for a prize where he can at a glance compare the result of 
his own work with that of his. fellows. .It is undoubtedly" 
great advantage to be able to express his thoughts and ideas 


| in well-chosen language as well as in beautiful drawings. 


The Measured Drawings Medal.—I am glad to notice that 
the prize has this year attracted fifteen competitors, against 
the six of last year; and the drawings by the winner, Mr, 
Leslie Wilkinson, of the Gran Guardia Vecchia, Verona, fully 
sustain the standard of work always associated with it. Mr. 
Wilkinson has submitted a beautiful set of measured drawings 
of this simple yet dignified building of Sanmicheli, rendered 
in a sympathetic manner, and showing that he has thoroughly 
absorbed and caught the spirit of the original work. ‘The 
careful yet boldly drawn details, with the jointing and con- 
struction of the masonry clearly shown, all evidence care and 
method in measuring and an earnest endeavour to understand 
the anatomy of the building. E 
- An hon. mention and five guineas have been awarded to 
“@antii’”’ for a fine set of drawings of Cobham Hall, a 
picturesque building well worthy of being recorded in this 
way. ,The drawings not only show the complete plan of the 
house and surrounding buildings, but also the lay-out of the 
formal gardens and elevations of every part, with details tc 
a larger scale—a painstaking work, and which, if regarded 
only as a study of a seventeenth-century English house, must 
be very valuable. seit ep : 

The Council have also given an hon. ‘mention to Mr 
Maurice Lyon for his studies of the Porta del Palio, Verona 
another fine example of Sanmicheli’s work. The subject 1 
a strong one, and Mr. Lyon has submitted very artistic draw 
ings in pencil, tinted with a wash of colour and with th 
shadows projected on the plans, as well as the elevations—a 
effect in the former case not altogether satisfactory. . Th 
perspective admirably shows the huge solidity and massive 
ness of the structure. “ 

“ Victrix Fortune Sapientia’’ sends drawings of Bai 
rington Court, Somersetshire, a building recently purchase 
by the National Trust. The plans and elevations are draw. 
in a bold and spirited manner, and the numerous dimension 
evidence the care taken to thoroughly investigate the building 
It would have been well to complete the drawing of some ¢ 
the window-heads in the small-scale elevations, as the whit 
blocks in outline give a false impression of the detail show 
in the larger ones. 

“ Pairtax’’ shows an interesting set of. the Banquetin 
Hall in Whitehall ‘well worthy of mention, and delineate 
with a crispness and vigour that is most pleasing. TI 
sections are full of interest, and illustrate the construction | 
the roof and the ceiling divided into panels, which has bee 
recently restored. His perspective sketch unfortunately ma 
this otherwise good set, and would have been better omittec 
for in many places it is out of drawing, and does not < 
justice to this well-known building. . eR 

Hampton Court Palace has again attracted a student, al 
“ Lancastrian’ sends in drawings of the Fountain Cou1 
They are carefully rendered, but suffer from the rather 1 
definite freehand drawing and the manner in which the fu 
size details have been shaded. 

The drawings of Heckington Church and St. Leonarc 
at Hythe, though most painstaking in every way, are son 
what lacking in vigour, and have not caught the spirit 
‘medizeval work. : : a 

“Tyke? and “Cant Wara > also sent drawings - 
churches at Greenwich and St. Mary Woolnoth, but th 
hardly come up to the standard, and are somewhat thin a: 
unconvincing. 

Tn the sheets submitted of Thornton Abbey, in Lincol 
shire, a singularly interesting subject, exactly the oppos 
effect is produced, for here the student has perhaps overdc 
the heaviness of his drawing, for both joints and outline bei 
indicated with the same strength an effect of confusion is Pp. 
duced, only the more emphasised by the weak delineation 
the carving and sculpture. This is to be regretted, as 1 
drawings made on the spot show evidences of very care: 
study. a 

“Medieval”? submits a set of Crosby Hall, now be! 
demolished. The details well explain the fine open-timbe: 
roof and oriel window, and make us regret the destruction 
such an interesting building. a 

It should be remembered that it is not only the finisl 
drawings exhibited on the walls that have gained the pris 
but that to a large extent the Council have been influenced 
their award by the original sketches and plottings made 
the spot. This prize may be regarded as one of the most use 
the Institute offers. It is essentially for the study of sc 
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complete building. The importance of such work should not 
be overlooked, for the knowledge gained by students who have 
mastered the design, planning and detail of a building of 
recognised merit must be of great value. 

The Pugin Studentship.—There are no less than twelve 
candidates for the Pugin Studentship, and the work generally 
is extremely good. Mr. Sidney G. Follett carries off the prize 
with a fine series of drawings and sketches, crisp, clear and 
explanatory. He sends measured details from West Walton 
Church in Norfolk, and Warmington Church in Northamp- 
tonshire, and charming sketches from Linlithgow and Dun- 
blane. The measured sketch of the lectern at Oundle, with 
all details shown, is quite typical of what an architectural 
sketch should be. He also sends admirable water-colour 
studies from Italy. 

Mr. Winter Rose, who gains a prize of ten guineas, submits 
a large amount of work, with the exception of the measured 
front of Binham Abbey, chiefly sketches. Most of these are 
in colour, some very sympathetically and freely drawn. 

An honourable mention is gained by Mr. Hadwen, who 

has done much admirable work in Yorkshire and Warwick- 
shire. He sketches with a clean, bright touch, ana evidently 
soon gets into sympathy with his subject. His measured work 
is also interesting, though it should be remembered that all 
jointing in masonry should be accurately shown. 
_ Mr. A. D. Robinson sends a strong set of sketches and 
drawings of the Guildhall at Peterborough. He evidently is 
a powerful sketcher, but many of the pencil ones are some- 
what coarse, and seem to be too hurriedly done. Good draw- 
ings may be expected from Mr. Robinson in the future if he 
takes his sketching a little more seriously. 

Much excellent work is shown by Mr. A. Welford, who 
has a delicate yet sympathetic touch, and the series of 
sketches and measured drawings he sends from the Cotswolds 
and elsewhere are very delightful. 

_ Others whose work is to be commended are Mr. George Vey, 
with good studies from South Kensington Museum; Mr. J. 
B. Surman, with conscientious work from Wells and Glaston- 
bury; and Mr. T. H. Whittaker, whose pencil sketches pro- 
mise much for the future. Mr. H. M. Travers has a good 
eye for colour, a sketch of some old houses in Coutances being 
full of breadth and feeling, and he also draws the figure and 
sculpture with great freedom and delicacy. 

I rather feel that a point to be borne in mind by com- 
petitors for the Pugin is that more attention should be given 
to the production of analytical studies and sketches rather 
than to pretty perspectives. The bold sketch with detail 
vaguely suggested is not of such ultimate value to the student 
as that which shows an attempt to get at the dry bones of 
the subject as well as the pictorial exterior. And also that, 
us this prize is essentially for the study of medieval archi- 
secture, the work submitted for it should be more or less 
zothic in character. Much of the work sent in cannot be 
classed under that head at all, though I am aware it is in 
uccordance with the conditions. 

_ The Owen Jones Studentship.cWe have next the Owen 
Jones Studentship, and for this the competition has been 
seen. Three sets of drawings were sent in, all of considerable 
und nearly equal merit. The studentship has been awarded 
o Mr. A. E. Martin, who shows most excellent work, treated 
om broad architectural lines, and showing a fine sense of 
volour and refinement. He sends complete studies made on 
he spot of St. Maria del Popolo at Rome, showing the colour 
lecoration of the entire church, with the beautiful painted 
eiling over the choir by Pinturicchio drawn to a larger scale ; 
‘rawings from St. Maria del Fiore at Florence, fresco de- 
oration from Assisi, sketches from Siena and many other 
varts of Italy, delightful decorative work from the Palazzo 
Jataldi at Genoa, and an original design in colour. 

Mr. Matthew Dawson, who competed two years ago, is 
warded the second place, and Mr. Rossé the third—the 
ormer exhibiting in his work a greater feeling for the use 
£ colour, whilst the latter shows much ability in recording 
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| Mr. Dawson’s studies from’ the Ducal Palace at Venice 
nd details from St. Miniato and the Campanile at Florence 
re excellent, and show how this student has progressed in 
1s work. 

Mr. Rossé sends a series of conscientious drawings from 
outh Kensington Museum and also from his native country 
-Holland ; but these, whilst exemplifying his versatility in 
ie management of colour, hardly illustrate its combination 
ith architecture as ornament, though doubtless with such 
ility as he possesses he will soon be able to apply it. 

The Soane Medallion.—F¥or this competition, a Custom 
louse on a Quay, 


no less than twenty-eight designs have been 


submitted, and the studentship and 100/. have been awarded 
to Mr. George Drysdale. 

Mr. Drysdale has arranged a simple straightforward plan, 
with a large central hall balanced with wings at the sides, 
approached through archways from the quay, and with exits 
on the town side—the whole scheme being carefully thought 
out and arranged. In his elevations a distinctly modern 
French treatment, Renaissance in character, has been very 
successfully employed. The design as'a whole seems rather 
too much broken up in its masses; the central block, unless 
seen from some considerable distance, would be cut off by the 
projecting lower storeys. The tower, although suggested in 
the conditions, seems out of place, and would be better 
omitted. The elevations and sections, and the details more 
particularly, are beautifully drawn and tinted with washes 
of colour. 

An honourable mention is given to Mr. R. R. Prentice, 
who has a good symmetrical plan with a square hall entered 
through a portico divided into five bays by piers. The eleva- 
tions are dignified and well conceived, but exception might 
be taken to breaking the continuity of the modillions in the 
main cornice over the window-heads. The tower is well 
designed. 

Mr. Alan Binning, who also receives an honourable men- 
tion, sends a thoughtful scheme, distinctly clever and show- 
ing much ability; at the same time it produces a feeling of 
unnecessary weight, and seems more suggestive of a mauso- 
leum than a custom house. 

“Minerva’’ has a bold and striking composition, de- 
lineated with a set of excellent drawings well worked out; 
but the result, again, is not a custom house, but an hotel de 
ville or casino of very florid character. 

The design of “H.M.S.” is decidedly pleasing, and is 
well illustrated by a good water-colour; but in this case the 
central dome has nothing to lead up to it, and rises from the 
flat roof without any base. It is a quiet and unpretentious 
building, in great contrast to some of the others. 

A good symmetrical design is submitted by “ Torus,’ but 
here, again, he has treated it more on the lines of a town hall. 
His $-inch elevation of part of the entrance front is a fine 
piece of draughtsmanship, and admirably shows the detail 
and character of the architecture. 

I must not omit to mention the drawings of “ Omega,’’ who 
has a good symmetrical plan with elevations treated in Classic 
style, with columns and pilasters carried up through the two 
storeys. The whole is forcibly grouped and illustrated by 
a strong set of drawings. 

“ Transire’’ has sacrificed the utility of his plan, which 
is straggling and lacks concentration, in order to get length 
into his elevations. These, however, are decidedly good, and 
show evidence of much careful deliberation and study. The 
long line of front is very strong and dignified. 

“ Scarabeeus ’’ sends a well-worked-out study based on the 
architecture of Holland in the seventeenth century. As an 
archeological record it is clever and interesting, and is ad- 
mirably explained by beautiful drawings; but the plan lacks 
practicability, and the whole seems out of place to-day. 

“Floreat,”? “Southern Cross,’’ and “Bacino”’ are all 
worthy of mention, but time will not allow me to say more 
than that they resemble town halls and palaces more than a 
custom house. 

The Tite Prize.—My. Drysdale, the winner of the Soane, 
is also the winner here, and he is to be congratulated most 
heartily on his double success. The subject, “An Open-air 
Theatre by a River,’’ is a most charming and attractive one, 
and has brought out many excellent designs. Mr. Drysdale 
has a wonderful set of drawings, showing great power of 
draughtsmanship, his 4-inch details especially with figure 
grouping being niost admirably drawn. He has arranged 
his building on a wedge-shaped plateau, rapidly descending 
to the stream—a plan, of course, that has been governed by 
the nature of the site—but on considering it as a whole, the 
composition of the entrance block at the upper end seems 
to overpower the lower or stage portion, though probably this 
may be due to the perspective drawing. The whole design 
is brilliantly conceived and well worthy of winning the prize. 

Mr. Anthony Barker carries off a medal of merit and 
ten guineas with a fine conception, having a great colonnade 
surrounding both theatre and forecourt. This tends rather 
to overwhelm the centre part, which seems somewhat dwarfed 
1m consequence. 

An honourable mention is awarded to Mr. T. L. Vesper, 
who has a good scheme, shown with admirable drawings. The 
large flights of steps from the ends of the main entrance 
corridor seem rather unnecessary, and I feel. that the stage, 
auditorium and gardens on either side are better designed 
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than the entrance block, which hardly seems proportionate 
with them. The semicircular screen behind the stage is most 
charming and admirably shown in the perspective view. — 

Mr. Alan Binning also gains an honourable mention 
with a picturesque plan and elevation. The wings on either 
side of the entrance block might with advantage be omitted, 
and the colonnaded screen at the back of the stage is too large 

in.scale and dwarfs the auditorium. 

“Tight ’? submits an immense conception,; the towers 
carried up over the dressing-room wings on either side of the 
stage are overwhelming, and the whole effect 1s that of a 
massive and monumental edifice, and not compatible with a 
building of this nature. 

The picturesque building shown by ‘‘C Minor”’ has many 
good points, but he has missed one of the most charming effects 
by carrying a solid wall across the lower part of the stage 
at the back, and thus shutting out the vista of the river 
behind it. 

“ Mafie’ has a building uncompromisingly severe in treat- 
ment, with a strong cornice carried entirely around it; but 
it misses the feeling of an open-air building, and seems merely 
to have had the roof lifted off. 

The Grissell Prize.—Mr. A. H. Markham, who wins the 
Grissell prize, sends a dignified and simple scheme, admirably 
illustrated and carefully worked out. He has arranged a 
central staircase shaft with four detached piers, tied in below 
the circular water-tank, with a gallery above surrounding a 
cupola, the whole composition being most praiseworthy. 
There is no mistaking the utilitarian purpose of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s design, and though it might be possible to criticise some 
of the details, yet it is a thoroughly successful effort. ‘“‘ Delta ”’ 

sends a strong design, lacking somewhat in grace, in its un- 
compromising severity and surmounted by a dome which seems 
somewhat out of place. The design, again, by “ Stet ’’ 1s too 
cast-iron looking in treatment, and with its network of up- 
rights and cross-braces is suggestive of a gasometer. 

“Water Mark,” on the other hand, entirely conceals the 
construction of his design by enclosing it with a massive 
square tower, which gives no clue to the octagonal plan 
within. “77’’ has a design, of which the initial idea is some- 
what similar to Mr. Markham’s; but it is not worked out 
with the same skill, and it has, moreover, a fatai touch of 
art nouveau which seems singularly out of place ina structure 
of this sort. 

The Godwin Bursary.—The Godwin Medal and 651. have 
this year been awarded to Mr. A. H. Verstage. Three appli- 
cations were received, and Mr. Allan ran very close to winning 
the prize. Mr. Verstage proposes to visit Paris for the pur- 
pose of studying some of the modern examples of building, 
especially where the employment of steel has influenced the 
planning, construction and design. 

The Arthur Cates Prize.—I am sorry to see that only one 
competitor has entered for the Arthur Cates Prize. Con- 
sidering that this is one of the valuable ones offered by the 
Institute, it really is a matter of regret that there should be 
so little competition. Mr. Bryan Watson, to whom the 401. 
has been awarded, sends an excellent amount of varied designs 
and drawings, amongst them being a measured detail of a bay 
of the Norwich Cloisters, with the vaulting carefully worked 
out. His coloured perspective of the Petit Trianon at Ver- 
sailles hardly does the building justice. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize.—This is the first time the 
Henry Saxon Snell prize has been awarded, and it is gratify- 
ing to see such a good result. No less than six competitors 
have sent in designs. The subject was a general hospital for 
200 beds in a provincial town, and when we consider the great 
amount of thought and labour expended in working it out, we 
cannot help feeling more than satisfied with the result. 

This competition in its conception allows no airy flights 
into the realms of fancy, but hard, mattsr-of-fact, up-to-date 
planning on strictly scientific lines, and it is very pleasant to 
record that the Council are unanimous in awarding the prize 
to Mr. W, Milburn. His design shows a broad grasp of the 
practical details of hospital planning, and his arrangement 
of the various departments and wards is evidence that he has 
understood the problem and exhaustively studied the subject. 
His drawings show technical knowledge of detail and construc- 
tion, and thé whole scheme is one that in execution would be 
easy to work and control. The elevations are full of character 
and well thought out, boldly treated in brick and stone. 

Of the other designs submitted it would be impossible to 
mention in detail, but generally they have hardly realised the 
conditions, and the plans lack concentration and are scattered 
in arrangement. Many of the competitors show a good know- 
ledge of hospital requirements, but a comparison with the 
winning set of drawings will show where they have failed in 
other directions. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—This completes my 
review of the students’ work, and I trust they will-take what 
L have said in the same kindly spirit in which it is meant. It 
must be gratifying to those who have gained the prizes to feel 
that they have deserved them, but at the same time the un- 
successful students need not be disheartened, for it is not all 
the prize-winners in early life who achieve success hereafter. 

Professor Bromrretp, A.R.A., proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Lethaby for his paper and to Mr. Dawber for his review 
of the works submitted in the competition.. Referring to Mr. 
Lethaby’s address, he said it was one of the most suggestive 
papers he had heard for many years. He did not agree with 
all the suggestions in it, but he felt grateful to Mr. Lethaby for 
the intense enthusiasm he had shown for architecture. All 
reference to Roman architecture or building had been omitted 
in the address, and yet, said Professor Blomfield, to his mind 
it was the most important legacy of antiquity, and they owed 
more to those Roman constructors than to anyone in the past, 

Sir Aston Wuss, R.A., seconded the motion, which was 
carried by acclamation. 

The PrestpEnt then 


distributed the prizes and the meeting 
terminated. ; wi 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. y 


A MEETING of the above Society was held on Thursday, 
January 30, Mr. P, Robinson presiding. 
Mr. H. Rutherford read a paper on “ A Tour in Spain an 
Italy, with special reference to Study of Colour.’? Hesaid := 
The paper I have with me to-night is a short description 0 
my Owen Jones tour in Spain, Sicily and Italy. I hay 
also some drawings and slides which I made from the photo 
graphs I took in the various places visited. The slides ar 
taken from an amateur photographer’s point of view, and ma. 
serve to illustrate some of the customs and perhaps to thro 
side-lights on the lives of the people of whose architecture w 
are to see some examples. Accompanied by an architectura 
friend, we left London for Gibraltar, it being our intention t 
approach Spain from the south. After a few days in Gibra 
tar we crossed to Tangier. I found the town exceedingly i1 
teresting with its whitewashed and flat-roofed houses and if 
narrow, dirty, and uneven streets. From Tangier we returne 
to Gibraltar and made our way to Ronda, which 
picturesquely situated in the midst of a magnificent amph 
theatre of mountains, and then on to Seville. At Seville or 
of the chief attractions to a student of colour is the numb 
of fine examples of coloured tile, brick and majolica worl 
From Seville we went to Cordova, once the ancient capital ¢ 
the Moors, and then to Granada. From Granada we returneé 


‘to Gibraltar and sailed to Palermo, our main object being | 


study the mosaics in the Capella Palatina. The interior is 
perfect gem of medieval art, the walls being entirely cover 
with glass mosaics on a golden ground. Our next stoppin 
place was Pompeii. In the wall decoration of Pompeii marb 
is very rarely met with in the domestic architecture and n 
often even in public buildings, the columns being invariab 
constructed of brick covered over with stucco, to which colo 
was applied, and the scheme of colour decoration consistil 
mainly of reds, greens, yellow and black. From Pompeii | 
journeyed to Rome, Vienna, Florence, Venice, terminatt 
our tour at Verona. 


The A. A. Play Will be given on February 26, 27 and 


‘in the Georgian Hall of the Gaiety Restaurant. This music 


extravaganza will be entitled this year “ Metopemania ” (01 
sparing use of art). Early application should be made ! 
tickets. Further particulars can be obtained from t 
hon. secretaries of the Musical Society, Mr. P. W. Love 
Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, S.W., and J) 
T, W. Watkins, 28 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 

The Opening, next summer, of the extension to the Sto1 
Institute at Lancaster is to be made the occasion for holdi 
an exhibition of historical and antiquarian. objects of inter 
connected with Lancaster and district. The exhibition ¥ 
include the municipal insignia, town charters and ancl 
documents, pictures, seals, arms and armour, books, potte 
watches, clocks and antique furniture of Lancaster ma 
memorials of the Duchy of Lancaster, and historic relies of 
kinds. . ie nee 
The Diamond Jubilee of the Liverpool Architectu 
Society was celebrated at the University Club, Mo 
Pleasant, on Saturday evening last by a dinner, at wh 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, president, presided, — Ne 


tee! 
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CROSBY HALL. | 


A REPORT of the local government, records and museums 


committee of the London County Council narrates the 
failure to retsin Crosby Hall. In conclusion it is stated :— 

‘“We much regret that the endeavours made to preserve 
the hall have not met with success, but the difficulties were 
insuperable. The bank directors were not prepared to use 
Crosby Hall for their own purposes nor to surrender it unless 
provided with a site which, in the opinion of the directors, 
was equally convenient. At an early stage of the negotia- 
tions we were impressed by the fact that the Bishopsgate 
Street site proposed to be exchanged for the Crosby Hall site 
was a larger and more important one, and that’ as a cleared 
site its value was fully double that of the site of Crosby Hall. 
We put forward a suggestion that another adjacent site, 
approximating more nearly to the value’ of the site of Crosby 
Hall, should be offered to the bank directors, but it became 
evident that the Bishopsgate Street site was the only one 
which the directors would accept in exchange. The large 
expenditure necessary for purchasing this site financially 
crippled the preservation scheme, especially as it appeared 
probable that, unless compulsory powers were obtained, the 
acquisitions of the numerous leasehold and trade interests 
would be very costly. 

‘“ We may mention that at the Mansion House conferences 
it was suggested that the financial difficulty could be met by 
the Council and City Corporation each contributing a further 
sum of 00,000/., which, with the amount subscribed by the 
public, would have made up the approximate sum needed to 
acquire the hall for the public. We felt, however, unable to 
support such a proposal, which, moreover, did not appear to 
commend itself to the representatives of the Corporation. 

‘‘ We desire to express our appreciation of the efforts made 
by the Corporation, the Crosby Hall preservation committee 
and the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty. We also wish to acknowledge the action 
taken by the Board of Trade which came forward with a pro- 
posal for utilising the hall and did all it could to assist in the 
matcer. Thanks are due to the directors of the bank for the 


delay which they allowed pending the negotiations ; but we || 
- Dublin, 


are inclined to think that the chances of saving the hall would 
have been greater had the bank, which would probably have 
benefited by the exchange of sites, acceded in November last to 
the request of the Crosby Hall preservation committee for 
further time in which to raise funds, and for an equitable 
adjustment in respect of the difference in the values of the two 
sites, both matters with regard to which some concessions were 
ultimately made. 

__ “We understand that the bank directors are arranging for 
the preservation and the temporary storage of the most in- 
teresting of the remains of the hall, and we will consider 


_ whether the Council can advantagously take any action in 


regard thereto. 

‘‘ We also propose to consider the question whether steps 
should be taken to extend the provisions of the Acts relating 
to the preservation of ancient and historical monuments with 
a view to preventing the demolition of buildings of a similar 
character to Crosby Hall. A Royal Commission has recently 
been appointed to make an inventory of such monuments in 
Scotland and to specify those which are worthy of preservation, 
and it appears to us very desirable that a similar enquiry 
should be undertaken with respect to England and Wales.” - 

The following final report was issued by the Preservation 


committee :— 


“In making their final report to their subscribers and the 


| interested public, the Crosby Hall preservation eommittee 
_ must refer back to their interim report published in the Press 
_upon November 23 last, in which it was clearly stated why 


_ their negotiations with the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
_ and China had broken down. 
_ London County Council took the matter up and invited the 


Since that report was issued the 


Lord Mayor to convene a conference of representatives of the 
Council, the Corporation, the National Trust for Places of 
| Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, and the Preservation 
_ committee to consider a new preservation scheme. The invita- 
_tion was warmly accepted by the committee, who expressed 
themselves at the first conference as being heartily willing to 
_ co-operate with any other efforts which could be put forth for 
Securing the preservation of the famous building. rag 
__ “The committee greatly regret that after the voluntary 
intervention of these important public bodies, one possessing 
_the necessary Parliamentary powers, they did not see their 
_way to assist financially, the only help which could have been 
effective, but allowed the preservation scheme to finally fall 
through. Having regard to these facts, the committee feel it 
would have been better had the policy they advocated been 


carried out, and a great public meeting had been held at the 
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Guildhall under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, who was 
quite willing to eall.it. The committee would venture to add 
that the support. which they have received from the learned 
societies and the various institutions representing the educated 
opinion of the country is deserving of general public notice on 
the one hand, while on the other it is to be remarked that the 
funds contributed and promised to the committee for the pur- 
pose of the preservation scheme were provided within a few 
days of the scheme being published by persons representing all 
classes of the community in all parts of the kingdom, and 
even some parts of the Empire beyond the seas. It may be 
useful .o further remark that the support of the Press has 
been universal, while the general tenor of their treatment of 
the subject harmonised with the great mass of correspondence 
which the committee has received, thus indicating the accuracy 
with which the Press has reflected the popular sentiment of 
reverence for the historic associations of the building and 
desire for its preservation. 

‘The committee desire to repeat an expression of their 
hope that the failure of all efforts to preserve and utilise a 
building possessing such vast and varied historical associa- 
tions as Crosby. Hall will bring about such an alteration in the 
law as will effectively safeguard the national memorials still 
remaining for the admiration and advantage of future genera- 
tions. 

“It only remains to add that the amount subscribed will 
be returned in full in all cases where the address enables this 
to be done. The Bank of England, to whose authorities the 
public and the committee are indebted for recognising the 
public object of the fund, has been good enough to assist the 
committee in recording, as far as possible, these addresses. 
In the case of the numerous anonymous donations, many in 
small sums, from 1s. and upwards, remitted by postal orders, 
they too will be returned, if applied for within a month and 
properly verified.”’ 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 

LECTURE on the French Impressionist School of 
Painters was delivered in the theatre of Leinster House, 
by Mr. Frank Rutter. Sir Walter Armstrong 
presided. 

Mr. Rutter observed, according to the Irish Times, on the 
same day on which the fine collection in Harcourt Street was 
opened there was also opened in Berlin an exhibition of the 
works of distinguished British painters. It was visited by 
the Kaiser, who made a tour of the works, and was greatly 
struck by the wonderful fresh tones of pictures of Gainsborough 
and Lawrence, and before leaving said that the exhibition 
would act as an antidote to the unhealthy influences of the 
Impressionist school. The Kaiser did not give any definition 
of what Impressionism was. The word Impressionist was used 
in reference to a group of French painters, and was a sort of 
class expression. The elder pre-Raphaelists, who, as well as 
the Impressionists, made truth their aim, were denounced by 
their seniors and contemporaries. They in turn had become 
hostile to the new art of the Impressionists. Nature contains 
more than one truth, and no painter should be so arrogant as to 
declare that he has exhausted the truth of nature, and that his 
truth is the only truth. If a brilliantly cut diamond were 
held close to the eye all that was seen was colourless stone cut 
into facets; but when it was withdrawn to a distance the 
facets were lost sight of, and sparkles of myriad hues appeared. 
Each spectacle was a separate truth. Millais in his Ophelia 
and Holman Hunt in his Scapegoat chose the closer vision. 
Whistler, Monet, and the other Impressionist painters chose 
the more distant. It might perhaps be said that a picture was 
meant to be looked into, and not viewed only from a distance. 
But when they went to the opera they did not, as a rule, 
endeavour to obtain seats as close as possible to the orchestra. 
On the contrary, if they found themselves just behind the big 
drum or the cornet, they were apt to complain that it was 
impossible to hear the effect of the whole orchestra. What was 
true of the harmonies of sound was equally true of the har- 
monies of colour. That elementary fact seemed to-be so little 
known that one constantly saw at art galleries people peering 
closely into pictures as if they were cases of mineral specimens. 
The only people who had any occasion to look closely were art 
students, who wanted to see how the paint was laid on, and 
when they wanted to view the picture as a whole they stepped 
back about six times the greatest length or breadth of the 
picture. Manet and Monet were not the only painters whose 
works long remained unappreciated, because they were not 
viewed from a proper distance. Gainsborough was largely 
misunderstood for the same reason, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
his rival, and himself a painter with a very different tech- 
nique, said of Gainsborough :—‘‘It is certain that all those 
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ets 
odd scratches and marks which on a close 6xamination are So 
observable in Gainsborough’s pictures, 
painters appear rather the effect of accident than design—this 


chaos, this uncouth and shapeless appearance, by a kind of | 


magic, at.a certain distance assumes form, and all the parts 
seem to drop into their proper places, so that we can hardly 
refuse acknowledging the full effect of diligence under the 
appearance of chance and hasty negligence.” Perhaps Im- 
pressionism could not be better defined than as 
painting. The: photographer and the photographic painter 
stated facts about nature; the Impressionist suggested 
aspects. In order to trace the connection of Whistler with the 
French Impressionists it was necessary to go back to his student 
days. In 1855 Whistler, who was then just twenty-one years 
of age, after a short visit to England went over to Paris, where 
he entered the studio of the painter Gleyre. Among his 
fellow-students were Sir E. J. Poynter and George du 
Maurier ; but instead of making friends with the future Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy and the popular Punch artist, 
Whistler preferred the company of a group of iconoclastic 
French students, who were united in a contempt for the 
fashionable painting of their day, which was based on a sort of 
sentimental classicism. They shared the belief that in order 
to endow their paintings with vitality they should rely on 
their own observation of nature rather than on the worn-out 
shibboleths of the Beaux-Arts Professors. Most of them also 
were united by an intense admiration for the work of the 
Spanish painters, Velasquez and Goya, and the Dutch painter 
Frans Hals, who were not then acknowledged to be great 
masters by Academies and official painters. Only recently 
had the greatness of Velasquez been generally admitted. The 
almost forgotten British painters, Hurlstone and John 
Phillip, recognised the greatness of the Spanish painters, and 
what the former failed to do had been done by Manet, Whistler 
and Carolus Duran. Manet was the first to recognise the 
genius of Velasquez. Manet was born in 1832, and was the 
leading spirit of the group whom Whistler joined in Paris. 
Tn 1860 Whistler sent his painting At the Piano to the Royal 


Academy. In the same year Manet painted his Spanish 
Guitar Player, and, though it excited a good deal of admira- 


tion, it was regarded with disapprobation by many of the 
Academic jury. Three years later the storm which had been 
brewing about the heretical opinions of the group of young 
painters burst over their heads, and the Academic jury 
rejected en bloc all the works submitted to them by such 
painters as Bracquemond, Cazin, Fantin-Latour, Harpignies, 
Jongkind, Jean Paul Laurens, Alphonse Legros, Manet, 
Pissarro, Whistler and many others. There was a great out- 
cry at this slaughter of the innocents, and the Emperor 
Napoleon III., to his credit, interfered, and authorised the 
exhibition of the works of those painters in another room of 
the same building, proudly entitled the Salon des Refuses. 
Tn the Salon of 1866 Manet saw two boldly handled marine- 
pieces, signed Monet. “Who is this Monet ?’’ asked Manet 
indignantly ; ‘‘ who is this fellow who looks as if he had 
taken my name, and happens thus to profit by the noise I 
make??? On enquiry he found that Monet was the son of a 
Havre merchant, that he was born in 1840, and that he made 
drawings as a little lad; and he sought the young painter 
whose name so greatly resembled his own, and for the rest of 
his life was his sympathetic helper and generous friend. In 
1870, when the Franco-Prussian War broke out, Manet ex- 
changed his palette for a rifle, and took part in several engage- 
ments, and at last, broken down in health, joined his mother 
and sister in their retreat at Pyrenees, where he painted his 
great sea piece, The Battle of The Kearsage and the Alabama. 
Meanwhile Monet and Pissarro had fled to London. Monet 
was a poet and a dreamer ; Pissarro, an indefatigable student, 
always longing for more knowledge of the mysteries of his art. 
In London the two young Frenchmen saw the works of Turner, 
and recognised that they had been painting nature too darkly, 
and that there was a beauty in the splendour of sunlight 
which equalled, if it did not excel, that of twilight and the 
moonlight glade. After the war they returned to Paris with a 
new doctrine, the doctrine of luminism, which has also been 
called Impressionism. It had been said that French Impres- 
sionism was dead. It wasnot. It had got into England and 
Holland, but practices had been associated with, it of which 
the original founders did not approve. In art all methods 
were right; the only thing was the skill in employing this 
method or that. As long as the artist gives us the effect and 
gives us something beautiful or true, the way in which it is 
done ought not to worry us very much. Hard and fast lines 
cannot be made about painting. No artistic achievements 
were final—they were but stepping-stones to others, just as one 
century led to the beginning of the next. | eq] 


and which even to : 


the poetry of © 
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stone and brush finished Te Kuiti limestone, 
_ chips, concrete, 
| portions to be of hollow concrete blocks or brick. He would 
- suggest that the system of differentiation be so 
escape certain structural difficulties and to obtain certain 
esthetic results arising out of previous experience, and to 
meet the exigencies of local supplies, methods and labour 
- conditions, The scheme he proposed would give the maximum 
_ of efficiency and effect, eesthetically, with a minimum of effort 


slides. 


an al 
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The lecture was illustrated by a number of interesting 
A vote of thanks was conveyed to the lecturer, on 
the motion of. Major-General Lawson. ee 


SEDDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE, N.Z. 


\W* 


report 
for the purpose, was presented. at a meeting of the Education 


Board. The three designs which were awarded first, second 
and third. prizes respectively were displayed on the walls of a 
in each instance provided for a building — 
less striking appearances to = 


the Board-room, and 

four storeys high, with more or 

the Wellesley Street frontage. 
Mr. Mitchell stated that the results of his 


expect. 


advised them to reject and return the design 
as being of insufficient merit to warrant the payment of 
150 dollars, in terms of the programme. . No use would be 
made of any feature disclosed therein. He had not had 


sufficient time and opportunity to carefully study the pro- — 
any need at the present — 
stage to offer any lengthy comparative statement thereon. ES 
now direct that out of — 
the whole accumulated data a suitable design and working © 
drawings be evolved for the college, having regard to the money — 
To attain that the Board would, no doubt, refer — 
all the matters affecting the arrangements, requirements and 
equipments of the college, as such, to the director, and the 
and construction of the building to the archi-— 


posals in detail, nor did there appear 


Instead he recommended the Board to 


available. 


matter of design 
tect and engineer. ‘He wished to direct attention to a few 
important issues which ought to be formally determined by 
the Board, viz. :—(1) Could the Board expect to get the use 
of the hotel site at the corner within such time as would render 
it worth while to allow such to materially govern the plan of 
the building in hand and future extensions thereof? (2) Did 


the Board desire that the roof of the college should be flat, so : 


as to provide a “roof. garden ”’ to serve as a breathing space 


for the girls? 


ample opportunity to 
various pros and cons 


use of reinforced concrete, 


properties rendered it peculiarly fitting, advantageous and 
economical, as, for instance, in the foundations, floors, stairs, 
roof (if garden), beams, pillars, piers and certain walling. 
The front exterior, he suggested, should be faced partly with 
Coromandel granite (used sparingly), Oamaru T.T. or Kg 
or blue-metal 


or perhaps Melbourne brick, the subdividing 


directed as to 


and cost, and would bring the whole proposal within the reach 


- af.the local building community. The expense.of getting an 
expert from America to supervise the erection would be pro- 


hibitive, and the fact that ferro-concrete buildings had 
already been and were being erected in Auckland, appeared 


to him to be sufficient to warrant the belief that there was 


no need to go outside the Dominion for the engineering skill 
required to safely and properly carry out the building, when 
acting in conjunction with the architect. 

Mr. George George, the director of technical education, in 
reporting upon the designs at the request of the chairman, 
stated that, as a whole, they all bore the impress of having 


been the work of men who, he was sure, did not stand high 


in their profession. At any rate, he was satisfied that no 
architect in Auckland would allow such draughtsmanship as 


was exhibited in them to leave his office. For the most part 


the exteriors did not show any great evidence of architectural 


beauty ; in fact, in several instances well-known artistic and 
architectural principles were violated, Generally speaking, 


o 


mentioned lately that. designs .were obtained in the 
United States for a college in New Zealand. — The — 
of Mr. J. Mitchell, of Auckland, who visited America 


effort to get 
suitable designs had fallen short of what:he had been led to — 
He was unable, on general grounds, to recommend — 
the Board to adopt any of the designs as they stood. He — 
placed third — 


(3) Of what material or materials did the 
Board now desire that the building should be constructed ? 
To assist the Board in determining the last point he might 
say that he was prepared to offer a considerable amount of 
information upon the use of reinforced concrete. Having had 
inspect buildings and to discuss the 
with prominent experts in America, he 
felt quite free to strongly urge the Board to approve of the 
but with certain limitations, restric- 
tions and reservations. Briefly, he meant that its use be 
confined to such portions of the structure as its ascertained 


‘ 
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the sizes of the rooms, as sketched out by him in the original 
plan submitted to the Board and approved of by the Depart- 
ment, had been adhered to, but a shuffling of the rooms and 
departments had been made which would make the arrange- 
ments, from the college point of view, very unsatisfactory. 
It was interesting to note that in each design the majority of 
the rooms were as wide as, or wider than, those designed by 
him, and in each case the lighting was inferior. The Board 
would remember that the width of the rooms and the lighting 
in his plans were condemned by the architects here who re- 
ported on them. Mr. George then proceeded to deal with the 
three principal designs, which, he submitted, were generally 
unsatisfactory. To sum up, the truth of his remarks when 
it was proposed that premiated designs should be invited had 
been amply proved by the designs that had come to hand. 
He then stated that at home it had been found that the best 
men would not take part in such competitions, and he thought 
that the same applied to America. When Mr. Mitchell left 
Auckland for the States he certainly understood that it was 
with the intention (1) of satisfying himself as to the value 
of reinforced concrete for such buildings and cabling the 
Board thereon; and (2) of obtaining working plans and speci- 
fications of the drawings which he took with him and which 
had been approved of by the Department. That he was unable 
to carry out his mission on account of ill-health he (Mr. 
George) was fully aware, but the fact remained that an abor- 
tive competition had taken place, and, as regards a new 
building, they were in the same position as they were twelve 
months ago, He felt it was his duty to point out: to the’ 


Board that; they were now giving instruction to-upwards: of 


_ the supervision of a local architect. 


ee 


1,000 students in Auckland in seven temporary buildings, andi 
that there was urgent need for a permanent technical college. 
He therefore made the following recommendations to the, 
Board :—(1) First decide upon the material in, which. the 
building is to be constructed ; (2) appoint a technical school 
architect of repute, such as Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, M.A., the 


leading technical school architect in England, to prépare 
plans and specifications in accordance with the local condi- 


tions here, the erection of the building to be carried out under 
It might be urged that 
this would mean extra expense and delay, but he would point 
out that the Board had granted him leave of absence to visit 
England at the beginning of next year, and he could then take 
with him the various plans and place the matter in Mr. 
Cross’s hands. If plans were to be prepared here, there would 
be still a considerable delay, on account of specifications for 


_ the ventilating and heating having to be obtained from 


America. If the Board placed the matter in his hands, he 
believed that he could guarantee to have the complete plans 
and specifications in Auckland, ready for tenders to be called, 
not later than the middle of July. 

The Chairman (Mr. L. J. Bagnall) said it was impossible 
for them to arrive at a decision at that meeting. He moved 
that copies of the architect’s and director’s reports be 
furnished to members, and that the whole question be referred 
to the executive committee to report at next meeting of the 
Board. iia. 

The motion was carried. 


THE LATE G. F. BODLEY, R.A. 


‘ie following appreciation of the late George Frederick 
Bodley, R.A., by Mr. Henry Vaughan, his associate in 
the designing of the Washington Cathedral, appears in the 
Architectural Review of Boston, U.S.A.:—  . 
Mr. Bodley’s death, which occurred on October 21, came as 
a shock to the architectural world, and brought grief and 
sorrow to the hearts of all who knew him. Mr. Bodley was 
in his eighty-first year, and died literally in harness. He 


was working on the designs for San Francisco Cathedral up to | 


the very day of his death. He accomplished much during his 
long life, and his work will live on and be an. inspiration 
for future generations. He had an intense love and devotion 
for Gothic art, more especially for the work of the fourteenth 
century, which he considered the most beautiful architecture 
the world has ever known. Publie recognition of Mr. Bodley 
as a great architect was slow in coming, owing to his modest 
and retiring disposition, but as his practice increased so did 
his fame. With recognition came many belated honours. In 


1902 he was made a Royal Academician, and soon afterwards | ° 


was presented with the Royal Academy gold medal. King’s 
College, Cambridge, honoured him by giving his name to one 
of their buildings. Oxford University conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law: 
- Mr, Bodley was associated in business with the late Mr. 
Garner for twenty-five years. Both were trained in the same 
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| school and had the same high ideals and aspirations. Some 


of their work was done in collaboration, but for the most part 


| they divided the work, Mr. Bodley taking first one building, 
| then Mr. Garner another. 


- to do most of his work on the percentage plan. 
- great advantage, as he could employ the same men and the 


Mr. Bodley was fortunate in his clients, and was allowed 
This was a 


He trained up men to 
The late Mr, 


same builder on all those buildings. 
work in his way, both artists and artisans. 


| C. E, Kempe, whose stained glass is so much appreciated the 


world over, was trained and started on his successful career 
by Bodley. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to have known 
Mr. Bodley for nearly forty years. He had a most charming 


- personality, and was the most lovable man I have ever known. 
| He possessed both a poetic and artistic temperament, was 


never worried, and never seemed to be‘working hard, as other 
architects have to do. Designing came easy to him and was 


a pleasure. He left nothing to the decorator or cabinet- 

_ maker, but designed with infinite care the furniture, decora- 

~ tion, embroidery and all the many minor accessories belonging 

to a church. His designing was for the most part done in 

the quiet of his country home, going to the office only when 
obliged so to do. 


It was my great privilege last winter to work with him, 


in his delightful old Elizabethan house at Water Eaton, upon 
_ the designs for, Washington Cathedral. Old age had, in him, 
| made wonderfully little change. 


Intellectually he was as 
bright and vigorous as at fifty. He talked much about 
‘America, and his hope and belief that in that new world 


| Gothic architecture would take deep root and flourish as 1t 
| had done only in England during the Middle Ages. He spoke 
‘df the lack: of ‘appreciation for Gothic among the younger 
architects in his own country. 
| English and American architects that Gothic art is déad and 


It is often said by both 


cannot be revivified. ’ Anyone so thinking should make a pil- 


~ grimage to the churches built by Mr. Bodley, and he will see a 


new style of Gothic architecture, yet quite as beautiful, and 
wholly Bodlean. 


Vanishing London. 


Str,—The wide interest which has been displayed in the 
fate of Crosby Hall makes the present a fitting occasion to 


| bring once more before the London public the crying need for 


a full and comprehensive record of the historic buildings which 
still exist within and around our great city. The under- 
signed members and supporters of the Committee for the 
Survey of the Memorials of Greater London therefore, on 
behalf of the general body of the committee’s members and 
well-wishers, desire to make an earnest appeal for assistance 
in their work, to the citizens of London in the first place, and 
secondly to all who are interested in the history of the Metro- 
polis and the remains which speak to us of its earlier years. 
The committee’s work is well’ known. During thirteen 
years there has been collected a large mass of material, mainly 


| by the voluntary work of members, and from this have been 


ae 


| price. 


|| subscribing members than has hitherto been available, 


prepared seven valuable monographs on such buildings as 
the Trinity Hospital, Mile End; the churches of Stratford-le- 
Bow and Stepney ; Bromley Palace ; the Great House, Leyton, 
&c., beside the surveys of the complete parishes of Bromley-by- 
Bow and Chelsea, the latter of which is in active preparation. 

The historical value of these monographs cannot be over- 
estimated, since they not. only present a carefully verified 


account of the persons and incidents connected with the past 
| existence of each building, but give a complete architectural 


record of the fabric itself by means of elaborate drawings and 
photographs. During the whole period of the moyement in 
favour of the preservation of Crosby Hall the committee have 
been pursuing this most important work in regard to this 
building,’ and the public may expect by February to be in 
possession of their labours in the form of their ninth, mono- 
graph, a be 

The voluntary work of the “active’’ section has enabled 
the committee to publish these volumes in an expensive and 
tasteful form, befitting their character as permanent records, 
and yet to offer them to the public at a comparatively low 
It is clear, however, that these gratuitous, services 
must be seconded by the practical support of a larger roll of 
The 


py 
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committee therefore confidently appeal to the public to join 
their ranks and to participate in the preparation of a work 
which shall be worthy of London—a work which, when com- 
pleted, will be monumental in character and a priceless posses- 
sion of the generations yet to come. 

The committee, in issuing now the coniplete monograph 
on Crosby Hall, which is illustrated by reproductions of old 
prints and a splendid-series of modern drawings of the hall, 
only just completed, wish to call attention to the fact that 
copies of any publications issued by them are presented first to 
all their members. Ladies and gentlemen wishing either to 
subscribe to this particular monograph or to become regular 
supporters of the committee, are requested to communicate 
with the secretary, Mr. Percy Lovell, Parliament Chambers, 
Great Smith Street, S.W.—Yours, &c., 


Ripon. W. D. CaroGe. 
‘Mary ©. Lovextace. WALTER CRANE. 
MoNnKSWELL. W. J. Harpy. 
CURZON. Puitie NorMAN. 
BaALCARRES. 


The Committee for the Survey of the Memorials 
of Greater London. 


Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, S.W,. 


Municipal, Building and Public Health Exhibition. 


Srr,—Our attention has been called toa letter from 


fairness and impartiality, allow us to reply. In the first 
place perhaps you will kindly allow us to give the exact title 
of the exhibition we are organising—namely, the Municipal, 
Building and Public Health Exhibition. It will thus be seen 
that Mr. Montgomery is entirely in error in’ saying that 
‘“‘ another exhibition on similar lines to that recently held by 
me at Olympia is being organised this year in London.’’ As 
a matter of fact this exhibition is the outcome of the recent 
admittedly successful Gas, Electrical and Engineering Ex- 
hibitions we have had the privilege of organising, which have 
been largely attended by engineers connected with the various 
departments of municipal work, and the wish has been ex- 
pressed from time to time that a thoroughly comprehensive 
exhibition might be held, at which each of the different 
sections of municipal engineering might be illustrated and 
all the latest and most approved appliances demonstrated. 
Naturally, building being so closely and intimately connected 
with municipal work, this word has been introduced into the 
title of the exhibition, and it is probably this which has 
caused Mr. Montgomery to view the project with alarm, 
because.he is apprehensive that we may interfere with the 
success of the show which he proposes holding next year. 

Mr. Montgomery goes on to say that ‘‘ As several of your 
readers have already communicated with me on the assump- 
tion that I am responsible for this venture, I write to say 
that I have no connection with it in any shape or form.” 
We can but express surprise that any misunderstanding 
should exist as to who is responsible for the forthcoming 
exhibition, as our names appear very distinctly on all litera- 
ture connected with the exhibition, and we venture to believe 
that our connection with various other exhibitions is suffi- 
cient to inspire confidence in the minds of those to whom the 
coming exhibition will appeal. Considering that this will 
be something like the fortieth exhibition which has been 
organised by members of our firm, we are not altogether un- 
known ; in fact, our reputation as exhibition organisers was 
established years before Mr. Montgomery entered into the 
business. 

Mr. Montgomery says ‘‘ The projected exhibition to which 
I refer has not even the merit of novelty, as it does not touch 
one single section of the trade not covered by my own exhibi- 
tion.’’ Again we contend that Mr. Montgomery is wrong, 
for he has evidently overlooked the fact that whereas it is true 
that in his exhibition—through the enterprise of the Swur- 
veyor, by the way—certain exhibits associated with municipal 
enterprise have been relegated to the gallery, this exhibition 
possesses the novelty of being the first in which municipal 
work forms the principal feature and will occupy the premier 
ground floor positions. .It is too palpably evident that the 
entire purport of Mr. Montgomery’s communication is to 
throw dust in the eyes of prospective exhibitors and to endea- 
vour to prevent space being taken at the Agricultural Hall, 
being aware of the fact that a considerable number of his 
former supporters at that place prefer it to Olympia. He 
4s therefore naturally apprehensive that a show held at the 


former. under efficient management may interfere with his 
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receipts next year, but we cannot help expressing the opinion — 
that in having made use of your columns to give vent to 
his chagrin he has frustrated his object, as fair play is 


a virtue which is admired by all Britishers. Such tactics 
are not calculated to inspire confidence in those who do or do 


not support him in his enterprise, for in effect he says: ; 
‘* Mine is the only exhibition, and you ought to take part in — 
no other display ; even though it bears but a faint resemblance — 
to my own, you have no right to take advantage of other 


opportunities to extend your business.’’ 


Apologising in thus being compelled to intrude on your 
valuable space, and thanking you in anticipation of your — 


courtesy in enabling us to place our side of the case before 
‘your readers.—Yours faithfully, Sa : 


SmitH & Bripess, 


Organising Managers, ey 


GENERAL. 


i 


ike 


; 
% 
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Professor Meldahl, the Danish Royal and. State architect — 


and art historian, formerly Professor at Copenhagen Academy 
of Art and director of the museum, died at Copenhagen on 

Monday in his eightieth year. 
of the numerous buildings re-erected from his design. 


The Late Mr. John Sparkes, the art master, has bequeathed — 


: ; | in trust for the Royal Academy, the annual income to be — 
Mr, H. Greville Montgomery appearing in your issue of | i 


January 24, to which we feel sure you will, with your usual | 


applied for the benefit of female students of the Academy, to 
be known as the “ Catherine Adeline Sparkes” Trust. 


‘Miss Evelyn March Phillipps (author of ‘The Frescoes in — 


a 


Fredriksborg Castle was one ; 


ny 

J 
4 
a, 


_ the proceeds of his Moonhall. and Heathside estates to be held — 


-, 
é 


. 


the Sixtine Chapel”) commenced a course of six lectures on 
Florentine art, with limelight illustrations, at the Caxton Hall, — 


Westminster, on Thursday. 


The Extensive Collection of Staffordshire ware formed 
during the past forty years by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A., 


much of which has been exhibited at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and in Dublin in 1865, was disposed of recently at 


Christie’s. The 149 lots produced a total of 1,320/. 10s. 6d. 


An Arts and Crafts Section at the Scottish National — 


Exhibition is to be arranged. At present the proposal is to 
restore some of the old rooms in Saughton Hall, and make 
In the building is a specimen of — 
the seventeenth-century room with a fine plaster ceiling, and — 
partitions which at present dis- _ 


use of them for the section. 


it is proposed to remove the 
figure it, and restore the ceiling. 


A Tablet 1s to be aftixed to No. 106 Great Russell Street, 
which was formerly occupied by Augustus Charles Pugin and 
Augustus Welby N. Pugin. 


The Number of Visitors to the Manchester City Art | 


Gallery for the year just ended was, on week days 95,143 
and on Sundays 59,971, making a total of 155,114, against 
136,178 for the year 1906. The average week-day attendance 
was 318, and the average of the Sunday attendance was 
1,224. ir 5 

The Royal Sanitary Institute will hold a provincial 
sessional meeting at Nottingham on the 15th inst. Mr. E. 
Purnell Hooley, M.1.C.E., county surveyor, Notts, will open a 
discussion on “ Present-day Road Requirements in Town and 
Country” at 11 a.m. The chair will be taken by Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood. . 


The Crown Authorities in Scotlana have been for some 
time past engaged in carrying out certain works of repair and 
preservation on the more dilapidated parts of Linlithgow 
Palace. One important. part of the work has been the 
erection of lightning conductors at different parts of the 
building. . ee 

Messrs. MacGibbon & Ross, Hdinburgh, have been 
instructed to prepare a plan for. the restoration of the 
ancient West Parish Church, Stirling. The scheme was 
initiated some years ago, but was never realised. 

‘The Plans and Works Committee Of. Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend that Mr. Bruce Holme, the author of 
“Old Edinburgh,” be appointed curator of the Municipal 
Museum, the position carrying with it the supervision of the 
museum, the purchasing of articles, and also the keeping of a 
register of the historical buildings in the city. ; 

The Council of the Stirling Natural History and Archezo- 
logical Society are to give the Royal Commission on‘ Ancient 
and Historical Monuments in Scotland any information and 
assistance it can with regard to the historic places and 
buildings in Stirling district. 
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[ was known to many architects that the late Epwarp 
¥ LLIAM Mountrorp, who died on last Friday, had suffered 
jring the time he was engaged on the New Central 
jminal Court in the Old Bailey. But his indomitable 
jrit would not succumb ; and he therefore accepted the 
yitation as one of the eight architects invited to take part 
( he final competition for the County Hall. He.produced 
linteresting design. Anyone who will take the trouble 


cefer to the early de- 
jas by Mr. Mounr- 
‘3D which appeared 
1The Architect will 
lise how much he 
‘aed by devotion to 
| art. His designs 
(ld not be considered 
¢remarkable, especi- 
| those for churches. 
,; his Sheffield Town 
il, which he ob- 
Jed in competition, 
ssaled his compe- 
ie to deal with 
ilern Renaissance 
yns. His fine Nor- 
impton Institute in 
|-kenwell was 
isher building which 
¢ not without its in- 
j1ce on young archi- 
(3; and the Batter- 
/ Town Hall, the 
; Olave’s Grammar 
2001, and the Liver- 
9 Museum and 
-anical Institute in- 
‘ted a desire to avoid 
jtition, and to give 
vecial and suitable 
‘acter to each work. 
3 needless to say 
: besides public 
lings he erected 
ves, flats and busi- 
‘ premises., In the 
adsworth district 
2 are, we believe, 
‘+ churches which 
designed. My. 
'NTFORD was born 
‘ipston-on-Stour in 
', and he designed 
ub-house for his 
i2 place. In his 
(teenth year he was articled to Messrs. HaBersuon & 
. He commenced practice in 1881, and the Public 
ry at Battersea was his first successful effort in com- 
1on.. He served as President of the Architectural Asso- 
'n, and was a member of the Council of the Institute. 
lounrForD was one of the architects from whom much 
»xpected, and his decease in the prime of life must 
'egeneralsympathy. Since the early part of last year 
fountForD enjoyed the satisfaction of loyal co-opera- 
fa partner, Mr. F. Dare Crapnam, A.R.LB.A., by 


epee etibineds of the firm can be carried out 
intly. 


Ee Central Criminal Court is not the only building 
pied to law which is filled with an atmosphere that 
'S Mconvenience. “The great Palais’ de. Justice in 
‘appears when ‘scientifically tested to bée’éne’ of the 
eS in the entire city. The subject is at 
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present engaging the attention of the Municipal Council. 
The proportion of carbonic acid found in the principal 
courts seems to be incredible. But to an ordinary visitor 
who, like the majority of Englishmen, judges of the quality 
of air by its effect on the faces of those who inhale it, 
the danger would not seem as great as is represented, 
The advocates appear to thrive on it, for they look more 
vigorous than the soldiers. There is no question that the 
cleansing departments of the city are more careful of the 
streets than of the interiors of public buildings. There 
exists an abundance of dust in the great hall, and the 
heating appliances suggest that they are refuse destructors, 
Paris has, however, an army of scientific professors who 
should be able to devise a remedy. 


Ty the fifties and six- 
ties of the last century 
an occasional picture 


by James SmerHam 
was to be seen in ex- 
hibitions. He was a 


susceptible man, and 
was impressed by pre- 
Raphaelite principles, 
although he was not re- 
cognised as one of the 
school. He also wrote 
some poems, and a 
volume of his’ letters 
has been published. A 
paper on ‘‘ Ruskin 
and Smetham’’ was 
read on Monday at 
a meeting of the 
Glasgow Ruskin 
Society by Mr. Wiz- 
LIAM SINCLAIR, the 
honorary secretary. 
He traced the early life 
of James Smeruam in 
Yorkshire, and gave 
some most interesting 
particulars of a biogra- 
phical character. As a 
youth SmreTHam was 
put under the tuition 
of an architect at Lin- 
coln, and while there 
was chiefly engaged in 
making drawings of 
the cathedral. At the 
suggestion of Dz Wint 
he began his artistic 
career as a portrait- 
painter, and for a con- 
siderable period visited 
and travelled through 
the Midland and 
Southern counties of 
England in the pursuit of his art. After a time he 
settled in London, where he made the personal acquaint- 
ance of some of the great artists of the mid-Victorian period, 
among them being Burne-Jonzs, Rossertr, Morris, G. F. 
Watts, and others. Rusxkrn was one of his early admirers, 
and gave encouragement and support in the days when 
SMETHAM was struggling in London, not so much for a 
name or fame, but for a living. One of the most lifelike 
pen-and-ink sketches of the home life of Ruskin when 
he was living with his parents at Denmark Hill was by 
SmetHam. From this time onward Ruski acknowledged 
James SMETHAM amongst his best friends, just as he wag 
one of the first to recognise the genius of his works. When 
SMETHAM was. appointed. in 1851 as drawing master ati 
Wesleyan Normal School, Westminster, he was relieved | 
of pecuniary embarrassments, and thus was enabled to 
devote himself more exclusively to his life-work. 
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COMPETITION FOR NEW LONDON 
GOUNTY HALL. 


R. T. DAVISON’S design is an admirable plan in 
M general lines with good-sized courts and the corrl- 
dors are all side-lighted. The building has nine storeys 
to the internal blocks and seven to the external blocks. 
The departments are very well grouped, but when one 
comes to detail we find that the drawing offices have south - 
light, and some of them too little of this. Thus, a room 
50 feet long is supposed to be lighted by three windows 
each 4 feet wide. The main feature of the plan is a large 
circular block of 120 feet diameter, containing the council 
chamber, as well as the lobbies for ‘‘ Ayes ’’ and ** Noes,’’ 
and the surrounding circular walk or members’ lobby. 
This council chamber is expressed externally by a dome 
somewhat low in proportions, which would probably drop. 
considerably in perspective. The elevations.comprise two 
storeys under one semicircular arch,. two above these to 
the order, one in an attic, and one top lighted. The design 
of the fronts is somewhat marred by excessive height of 
the towers, which are their salient features. 

Messrs. Cuype Youna &'Ponmy’s design is an ‘am- 
bitious and fine conception, the main features of the plan 
being two large internal quadrangles with cartway 
approaches and two storeys of stores under. These cut 
the plan into three sections on the ground floor, each with 
separate entrances in Belvedere Road, although joined at 
the rear or river side. The ‘council chamber is central 
with a dome over, which forms a fine feature on the eleva- 
tion, and the plan must be described as good in its general 
lines, though partly made up of corridors with rooms on 
both sides. These, however, are lighted centrally.and at 
ends. The public hall is separate and detached at) the 
north-east angle of the site. 

The design by Mr. Joun BeLcueEr, A.B.A., fails in the 
detail of its planning, for although ‘the design suggests 
a nice-looking: plan with four large courts, and all the 
corridors are lighted at the side, there are such egregious 
mistakes as rooms 40 feet deep lit. by windows on one side 
only in a storey 14 feet high, and drawing offices with 
south light. The elevations are simple and restrained, 
with two somewhat slender towers on the river-front. 

Messrs. Houston & Horne have submitted a clever 
plan, although some of the drawing offices have south 
light. They have given a raking front to Belvedere Road, 
approximately following the line of that street with a 
shallow crescent curve in the centre, in which is the main 
council entrance leading to a large’elliptical hall, around 
which is the principal staircase ‘of’ elaborate plan, that 
would produce very fine interior effects. 

There are five other departmental entrances from the 
Belvedere Road and one from the * Westminster Bridge 
approach. The scheme of their plan is based upon two 
main corridors running from north to south with: cross 
blocks between. The rooms are well lighted and all cor- 
ridors have rooms on one side only. 
shows two ornate low’ domes with an open colonnade 
between. The ordonnance of the remaining elevations is 
an order in three storeys with top light only for the upper 
floor. The detail is a refined version of modern French 
Classic. 

Mr. BE. W. Movntrorp, whose lamented decease has 
ceeurred during the exhibition of his drawings, has 
disposed his plan yery similarly to that last described, 
adopting the same arrangement of a raking front to 
Belvedere Road with a crescent recess to the centre. The 
main corridors run east and west, with a central one also, 
and cross blocks. The corridors have rooms on one side 
only. ‘The departments have been arranged as much as 
possible on one floor, exactly on the opposite principle to 
that adopted by the author of the successful design. 
There is a fine reception hall and staircase, so that excel- 
lent interior effects would result. The elevations are 
dignified and well proportioned, with a moderate use of 
columns, the order embracing three storeys and having 
an attic over. To accommodate an entablature there is 
a difference of 9 feet between the head of the windows 
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below and the sills of those above. The design is fre 
from any extravagant features in'the way of domes c 
towels. a 
Messrs. Jemuert & McComptsz have submitted a ver 
fine plan, symmetrically arranged on a central axis fro) 
the middle of the Westminster Bridge front, from act 
is the principal entrance, with a driving-way to a centr. 
quadrangle. The public hall is in an unique position ¢ 
the first floor over the central entrance from Weaime| 
Bridge. Besides the internal quadrangle already referr: 
to, there are four other large courts, and the possibili. 
for their provision has been obtained by placing in the. 
top-lighted buildings on the lower ground floor and bas 
ment. The elevations are well grouped, but suffer fro 
the use of an order of two storeys only, with an exa 
gerated frieze for the reception of windows. = | 
_Mr. Hirroryte J. Buanc submits alternative desigr, 
one with a dome of charming design and the other wii 
a tower. His plan is rather rambling, and makes use‘ 
the device of double corridors lit by small areas or cour, 
The main entrance is from Belvedere Road, with a gral 
staircase leading to the council chamber, and the chi 
officers’ entrance is from Westminster Bridge. = | 
Mr. G. Wasuixaton Browne has submitted a graniy 
conceived plan, in which corridors parallel to ‘ 
Embankment and the general line of Belvedere Road ¢ 
connected by a circular sweep at the north end of « 
site described about an axial line from the centre of s 
Westminster Bridge front. Unfortunately this eric 
circle is spoilt for any exterior effect by the ugly buildis 
of the present works department, and is also blotted 1 
from the river by a dining room, and from the Belvec: 
Road by the public hall. The principal entrance is fi1 
the Belvedere Road, leading to a grand staircase adrr 
ably designed in an elliptical hall, a very striking p» 
of interior architectural effect. ‘The courts are large 1 
the rooms well lighted, the device of top lighting 1: 
large proportion of the lower floor being adopted. 1 
elevations are scholarly, refined, and beautifully dram 
a lofty dome being a prominent central feature. i 
Mr. W. Haywoon’s plan is a good one, though 
perhaps quite good enough to win. He has prove 
rather more than enough in the way of entrances, tH 
being six from the Belvedere Road, two from the as 
minster Bridge approach, four from the Embankn1 
and three from the north. This, of course, woulci 
evitably lead to confusion, and possibly invite loale: | 
stroll through the corridors without haying any parti 
business'in the building. The rooms and corridors! 
all well lighted from eight ‘good-sized courts and 8 
smaller areas. Inthe internal blocks some of the acy 
modation is obtained by taking them up to eleven ‘stoy 
The elevation to the river shows a grand célonna\ 
three storeys set forward so that windows are obit 
behind the entablature and balustrade. ae 
Mr. M. J. Dawson’s most striking contributior!s 
block plan showing many street improvements arour | 
site, which would certainly add very much to its } 
and get rid of the present slum-like character of a. 
Road. Mr. Dawson’s plan of the building itself is clé 
remarkable in its provision for grand ceremonial 1¢ 
tions, as part of which there are two carriage-ways © 
ing the site from Belvedere Road to the Embankmen 
fact, throughout, both in plans and elevations, ! 
Dawson’s idea seems to have been to produce @ ve 
municipal palace. 
Messrs. Warwick & Haut have sent in one of th b 
designs in the room, both in plan and external oo 
Their very fine plan is laid out on an axial line from 
minster Bridge, this front being set back in erescen!¢ 
as a carriage approach. There are also three entin 
from the Belvedere Road and three from the Embanla' 
At the intersection of the longitudinal and transyert a 
there is a great central court, round which are a DE 
of rooms. The members’ library is planned symmelic 
in position with the council chamber, the former | 
circular room and the latter semicircular with a recte$' 
extension. The various departments are kept ové ‘ 
other, but are rather drawn out on each floor 
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\pproach to the council chamber from the main entrance 
it the Westminster Bridge end of the building is an ad- 
nirable example of internal architectural effect, with a 
sood vestibule and excellent staircase hall. The public 
aall is placed in the centre of the Belvedere Road approach. 
Che elevations are refined and rich in effect, though the tall 
ower proposed is somewhat unnecessary and even inad- 
visable, both economically and esthetically. 

Messrs. Garpner & Hix have sent in one of the best 
ind simplest plans, with only two main corridors, three 
weat courts, and two others, which, though smaller, are 
still large, bemg 55 feet wide and with the buildings on 
me side of them kept down to a comparatively moderate 
eight. Except for the projection of the public hall at 
henorth-east angle of the site, the plan is symmetrical 
hroughout, the main entrance being in the Belvedere 
Road, with four others in the same thoroughfare, and 
our from the Embankment. The members’ carriage 
mntrance is from Westminster Bridge. The elevations 
ire very well grouped without extravagance. 

Mr. E. L. Luryens is an eminent architect of whom 
great things were expected in this competition. It is, 
1oweyer, one thing to design a charming country house 
on a detached site, with plenty of money to spend, and 
ute another to plan a complicated building such as the 
sondon County Hall, under competition conditions. The 
ihief feature of Mr. Luryrns’s plan is the provision 
if two great halls with domes over placed on an axial line 
lrawn through the centre of the Westminster Bridge 
ront, on which is placed the great entrance. The plan 
vontains a grand series of saloons, landings, halls, and 
staircases, but results in a very rambling arrangement, 
ond with such unsuitable dispositions as corridors running 
jound three sides of a quadrangle and then stopping short 
4 a dead end. The most original point in Mr. 
JUTYENS’s plan and one in which it is unique is the pro- 
sion of three docks, presumably for barges to un- 
pad into enormous coal stores. Mr. lLvuryens 
vas possibly influenced by the fact that the Council 
roposed to go into business as retail coal-dealers, 
intil the idea was negatived at one of the recent meetings. 
\Ve were at first inclined to think that Mr. Luryrens in- 
jended these docks for repairs to the Council’s steam- 
voats, since, as the gates are’ shown to open outwards, 
hey could only be used as dry docks, it being possible 
nly to keep the water out and not to keep it in. The 
levations are quiet in design, with different pattern 
windows for each floor, some big and some little, without 
very much apparent reason; thus a storey 12 feet high 
as little windows 5 feet 6 inches high, whilst the 13 feet 
torey next to it has big ones 9 feet 6 inches high. Good 
eatures in the river front are the recessing of the central 
vortion and the sparing use of the Doric order for two 
jtoreys at the top of the building. 

. Messrs. Nicnouson & CorterTE have a symmetrical 
nd rectangular plan with plenty of entrances, the prin- 
ipal one being from Belvedere Road; but with all the 
aultiplicity they have managed to put the comptroller’s 
banking ’’ room a long way from any of them. There 
s a grand entrance hall and staircase, but the division 
»bbies and members’ open spaces are cramped. The 
xterior is presumably Gothic in intention as regards 
rouping, but is rather wild and incoherent, whilst the 
etail, which on the small-scale elevations suggests 
jlizabethan work, is shown on the larger drawing to be 
ompounded of commonplace Renaissance work mixed 
nth some travestied Frangois Premier motifs, even to 
ne fleur-de-lis and salamander. 

| Mr. H. T. Harz is princeps inter pares of our present- 
ay designers of municipal buildings, and the design he 
as produced for the County Hall is worthy of his reputa- 
on. The main entrance for the public is from Belvedere 
oad, and at the north and south ends of the building 
lere are also two entrances for the public from the 
elvedere Road and two from the Embankment. The 
rincipal entrance for the members is a grand concep- 
on, a carriage-way under a bold arch from Westminster 
ridge leading into a large square court, around which 


is a circular colonnade of Doric columns. The plan 
throughout is one of great dignity, simplicity, and con- 
venience, the corridors .all side-lighted and the rooms 
looking into good-sized courts, space being economised 
by top-lighting the lower ground floor. The public hall 
is a detached building at the north-east part of the site, 
and the space below is utilised on the lower ground floor 
and basement for official work and storage. 

The elevations are exceedingly dignified and stately, 
with a strongly-marked horizontality of line, and the 
detail is a magnificent; example oi drawing and scholarly 
design. 

My. T. G. Jackson’s design is disappointing, for it was 
dnticipated that he at least would produce something 
which would be more piquant than the ordinary designs. 

Sir A. Marsuaty Mackenzin & Son’s design is appa- 
rently inspired by a desire to reproduce the circular sweep 
of Aldwych as the main feature of the building. As seen 
across the river, the grouping consists of a square block 
with radiating circular curves ended by smaller square 
pavilions or blocks. The planning on the circular curves 
is in two stages—that is, the lower storeys are carried up 
for a few floors only on the side nearest the river, and to 
the full height of nine floors set back behind those of the 
lower building. The grand entrance is from the Belvedere 
Road, from which frontage there are also six others’ and 
the secondary main entrance from Westminster Bridge 
approach. The council chamber is placed centrally, whilst 
the public hall is separate and detached ‘at the’ north-east 
angle of the site. The elevation to the river ‘is in the 
design of the central block reminiscent of the west front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral with a spire-like structure in place 
of the dome. The ordonnance is rather spoilt by the exag- 
gerated height of the frieze in order to accommodate the 
windows of one of the upper storeys. 

Mr. W. Frockuart’s design has a plan which suggests 
that it was designed from the exterior and for exterior 
effect. The elevations reared on this external plan are not 
equal to Mr. Frockuart’s best work, and they have a lack 
of coherence and centrality of composition. The river- 
front is very much marred by the lack of height in the two 
small domes, which are, or should be, its salient features. 
Internally the plan is discursive, but well lighted. The 
main entrance is from the Westminster Bridge approach, 
and there are two minor entrances from the Embankment 
which would scarcely be found by those who were un- 
acquainted with the building. There are, of course, addi- 
tional service entrances in the basement. 

Mr. J. B. Funron’s design has a plan of which the 
general lines are very attractive and promise excellent work- 
ing, and the main feature of which consists of a series of 
four parallel corridors running lengthwise of the site, all 
lighted on one side through very small courts 24 feet wide 
and 120 feet high. This, however, is quite sufficient for 
the lighting of the corridors, but the cutting up of the plan 
into a number of courts leads to the lighting of a great 
number of important offices from courts which are only 
50 feet wide and 120 feet high; so that, for example, the 
eashier’s office of the comptroller’s department has a 
building opposite to it at a distance of 50 feet, rising to 
104 feet from the level of its window-sills. The various 
departments are kept on as few floors as possible. Hence, 
in the case of those requiring large accommodation—as, for 
example, the architect’s department—the accommodation 
is spread out laterally, so that it may be necessary in going 
from one office to another of the clerk’s or architect’s 
department to walk the whole length of the building. The 
principal entrance in Mr. Fuuron’s plan is from the Belve- 
dere Road, the secondary main entrance from Westminster 
Bridge approach. There are, in addition, six other en- 
trances from the Belvedere Road. The council chamber is 
square with a flat dome over, entirely top lighted, and is 
placed on the axial line through the centre of the West- 
minster Bridge front. 

The public hall is a separate and detached building at 
the north-east corner of the site. .The elevations are in a 
dignified and restrained version of modern twentieth- 
century English Renaissance, but there is a vital error in 
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“truthful architectural expression. 
symmetrically disposed and has a central dome; but this 
symmetry of the front is totally inexpressive of the plan, 
and the dome surmounts nothing but a series of lobbies. 
Mr. Ernest Grorce is another eminent architect 
whose reputation will not be enhanced by the design he 
has'sent in. Not only is his’plan rambling, but there are 
- many large rooms’ very badly lighted: As an example, 
Mr. Grorae seems to think that'a room 65 feet deep is 
adequately. lighted by three windows at the end, each 
--'T feet wide, and two others round the corner, the nearest 
-of which tothe dark end of the room is 30 feet distant. 
The elevation is apparently to be carried out in red brick 
and stone, the river front being a charming design, having 
-:a-stately centre with two towers, whilst the Belvedere 
Road front has a recessed centre, also with two towers. 
It might, perhaps, be objected that the general design 
of the elevation is somewhat too domestic, but we think 
the great size of the building would prevent it from being 
. $0 in execution. 

Mr. R. Frank ATKINSON has arranged his departments 
over each other, and: grouped them compactly; but the 
devotion ‘of considerable space to a grand entrance and 
salle d’attente, combined with the use of coupled corridors 
with areas between, results in many of his courts and 
areas becoming cramped, so that many rooms are lighted 
from courts 50 feet wide and 108 feet high. The public 
hall is a separate building at the north-east angle of the 
site. The elevations are somewhat grandiose and forced, 
with an immense central tower reminiscent of the Palais 
de Justice at Brussels. In short, Mr. Arkrnson’s whole 
idea suffers, as the event has proved, from being con- 
ceived in too grand.and. costly a manner. 


-CONVENTIONALISM IN SCULPTURE, 


ee one of the lectures of this year’s course on sculpture 
1. Mr. W. R. Conton, A.R.A., spoke in severe terms 
of the treatment which is adopted by some living French 
sculptors and in which figures or busts are left incom- 
plete, suggesting that the work was the victim of an acci- 
dent or that opportunity was not given to the artist to 
carry out his idea fully and a part of the block of marble 
was left in its rough state. To some sculptors who love 
’ finish of an extreme kind and who believe all parts of the 
‘human figure are worthy of representation, the French 
manner must appear affectation or a worse vice. It should 
be remembered, however, that even in France, where 
sculpture has beén long esteemed, there is a desire for 
novelty. Fashion has more than Presidential power, and 
‘“many artists find to their cost that unless they obey its 
behests their works are not purchased. If a lady considers 
her beauty becomes more striking when there is some 
marble with a roughened surface within a few inches of 
her countenance, is the sculptor to decline to represent her 
under such a freakish condition? That opens an impor- 
_tant division of the ethics of art which we need not here 
discuss. It will be perhaps more satisfactory to recall that 
‘from its earliest days the sculptor’s art has been recog- 
nised as subjected to very strict limitations. 
. ‘Whatever origin we ascribe to it, we still find an 
absence of the freedom which is allowable in painting. 
We may suppose that at first the art was applied to the 
ornamenting of mere masonry and then in. course of time 
having a larger area added, there was more or less con- 
~ nection between the forms :— 
Like those shapes distinct 
That yet survive ensculptured on the walls 
Of palaces, or temples, ’mid the wreck 
Of famed Persepolis; each following each, 
As might beseem a stately embassy, 
de In ‘set array. : i 
- ‘The sculptors who worked for Xerxes could only work 
on one plane, and the shapes had therefore to be in single 
file divided at regular intervals by figures of trees, which 
~ had to be’as flat as fans of palm-leaf, and the space being 
insufficient, the figures had to be placed in rows one above 
- another. | The impossibility, of representing «an historic 
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The river front is | ev 
by having long lines of inscriptions, which were surrounds 


| As ‘sculpture formed part of a’ wall, when it was tréate 


_Vrrruvius deplored. But when it is found that Ime 
“sionism and other surprising modes of, execution 


_ The. sculptor’s process has been accepted as a very loM 
one and as ‘presenting academic treatment in its, oF 


event under such conditions was to some extent overcom 


by a framing and which served instead of many figure 


independently it continued to present some of the chara 
teristics of masonry: “Indeed it’ might’ be maintained th 
architectural sculpture often displayed more freedom th: 


was found in independent figures. ‘The noble figures 


Dionysos and Kephissos, from the pediment of the Pa’ 


thenon, are almost as free as any two ordinary recliniy, 


statues. The bronze figure frorn Tarentum in the Briti. 
Museum, which is part of a relief and likely to be deriv! 
from the sculpture of a temple, could easily be consider| 
as having at one time stood by itself apart from any wi | 
or pediment. i 

If, however, we suppose that sculpture did not ori: 
nate in the ornamentation of walls we must then all 
that the first experiments were almost absurd. Pavsant; 
tells us that in Arcadia he saw no less than thirty divinits 
in one place which were suggested some by shapeles 
blocks of stone and others by squared blocks. The majes} 
Juno, the beautiful Venus and the Graces had to apprr 
as formless stones or as wooden ‘posts. The heavery 
twins Castor and Potivux were recalled in one Greek cy 
by two uprights and a cross-bar of wood. Great progris 
was supposed to be made when something resemblinga 
human head was placed on a tall stone. Such an arran)- 
ment was long continued, and thelater examples are knon 
as Hermes; but herma simply means a big stone. Wn 
the Greeks were so easily pleased what was a sculpr 
in those days to do? 

The Egyptians were so faithful to prescribed or 1 
ventional proportions and arrangements, it was onlyn 
recent years men realised that portraits of individuals wre 
allowed. The principles of the style were so imperatre 
and sculptors apparently so willingly accepted them ‘tat 
the Egyptian department in most of the Huropin 
museums is characterised by greater monotony tharis 
found in the work of any other people. Fashion posses: 
little power in ancient Egypt, and the artists were thie 
fore free from the necessity of producing noveltiesic 
please their patrons. Indeed, any innovation could | 
fail to be enjoyed by sculptors. ' 

The Greeks for a long time after they were suppc2d 
to have advanced in art were as conservative in some Wj 
as the Egyptians. The use of vermilion as a flesh tint 
statuary could hardly be considered as natural by tl 
who applied it. But if it were accepted that a figure vth 
a red face or red feet was expressive of a divinity in wise 
honour the blood of many victims was shed, the sculpys 
probably adoptéd the arrangement as they did sevial 
others as an ancestral bequest. The combination of ld 
and ivory for a statue of a deity could not have i 
approved, for it was an attempt at naturalism which m| 
have been surpassed by the substitution of wax. ju 
there was a power which was stronger than the scien¢ 0! 
the sculptors. A passage in Lucian in which Zeus is Ip- 
posed to speak his mind suggests to us that chryselepll 
tine figures had loathsome interiors and were not adie 
by the servants of a temple. The use of diverse mateals 
was not confined to costly statues like that of Zut|al 
Olympia. Wood was sometimes combined with maiilt 
In some statues the feet, which were easily seen, we! 0 
marble, and this fact may account for the disappear 
of many works which stood in temples, but which @ 
easily destroyed. In other words, although the sculj® 
were likely to have preferred a single material like braz 
or marble, custom, economy, fashion and various (Be 
causes must have dictated the co-existence of incongroU 
materials, — ae ae ae | 

It cannot be supposed that the patrons of art in Fine 
who uphold the latest mode of treatment are desiroy' 
emulating the Romans in their love of innovation wi 


‘ 


favour for painters, people are to be excused if they on 
clude that an analogous practice is desirable in sculy me 
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form.. When a head and shoulders are seen as.if emerging 


from a rough block of,marble there is a suggestion of 


Impressionism. For the moment it may be assumed that 
a sketch model, an enlarged model and much journey- 
man’s work which used to be gone through was ignored 
and that what is seen is as much due to the inspiration 
of the moment as any etching. Even a little skilful maim- 
ing is allowable in order to produce the effect of an Im- 
pressionist work. Machinery is by some shrewd people 
supposed to be competent to produce a.variety of works 
in sculpture; But it is doubtful whether any one hitherto 
invented would be capable of producing those effects to 
which Mr. Cotton objects. 

It should also be remembered that of all the figures in 
marble contained in the Louvre, the most prized is the 
so-called Venus of Milo. But in its-present state it is 
incomplete. Frenchwomen have a logic of their own, and 
after seeing the sketches from time fo time of proposed 
restorations it is not unlikely they have arrived at the 
conclusion that a figure which is deficient in some way 
has an interest, if it were only of the pathetic kind, which 
complete figures'can never attain. But it is impossible 
to fathom all the depths of fashion, although they are 
assumed to be very shallow. People who seek portrait 
busts of themselves and who invest in pieces of sculpture 
are showing a preference for the latest revolutionary mood. 
Sooner or later another change will be approved. But 
meanwhile French sculptors accept the inevitable, 
although it may be contrary to all their canons of taste. 


TOWERS AND SPIRES.” 


A LTHOUGH Mr. Tyrrevi Green’s volume barely con- 

sists of three hundred pages with a hundred and 
twenty-nine illustrations, the examples in England and 
France which are referred to are so numerous there are 
forty-two closely printed columns of index. The author 
has apparently examined most of those he describes. That 


fact is suggested when we find him stating that he has not 


seen any of the Irish round towers, and therefore presents 
the Scottish tower of Brechin to illustrate them. One 
expects something humorous in all things Irish, but the 
Scottish example is less of an Irish type than those met 
with in Sardinia, and Henry O’Brten’s strange theory is 


| not applicable to it. 


The subject selected by Mr. Gruen is better adapted 
than any other part of a Christian church for separate 


_ treatment. Windows, doors, roofs, walls, altars, pave- 


ments are all more or less indispensable. But it can be 
said of the tower and spire that it is non-essential. The 
conclusion is evident when we see so many modern 


_ churches with a partly finished tower awaiting a time when 


money will be available to complete it. Although from its 


' appearance those who pass it are compelled to feel the 
_ building is unfinished, it could not be said that the services 
| suffer or there would be an increase in zeal among the 
_ clergy and congregation if a very high tower and spire 
- were added. It will be maintained that without a tower it 


/ is impossible to have bells, and to them some people attach 
extreme ecclesiological importance. But everyone knows 
how easy it is to have small and picturesque belfries. Nor 


’ 


} 


| 


+; bulwark and defence. 
| Canticles saith to the bride, 


4 


|| (London ; 


ean it be overlooked that sceptics are to be found who con- 
sider that in days when cheap watches and clocks are so 
readily obtained there is no necessity for bells. 

It is remarkable also that from the medieval symbolists 


_ the tower has not succeeded in obtaining much recogni- 


tion. According to Duranpus, ‘‘ the towers ‘are the 
preachers and the prelates of the Church, which are her 
Whence the bridegroom in the 
“Thy neck is like the tower 
_ of Davin builded for an armoury.” The pinnacles of the 
_ towers signify the life or the mind of a prelate which 
| ‘aspireth heavenwards.’’ A far more subtle significance is 


= 


_ * Towers and Spires: Their Design and Arrangement.’ By E. 
Tyrrell Green, M.A., Professor of Hebrew and Theology and 
Lecturer in Architecture at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
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attached to.the cock or vane which used to surmount a 


tower or spire and to the bells. Provision for both could 
be obtained less obtrusively, and the eock was commonly 
to be seen on roofs. 

What.was the motive for the erection of towers in the 
Roman Church, for the Greek Church did not at any time 


appreciate the sound of bells? According to archeologists 


they became necessary when bell-ringing was. suppposed 


_to be a function for which there was high authority. 


Originally the Christians were summoned to their 
assemblies by confidential cursores or messengers. When 
secrecy ceased to be politic bells were used. The scale on 
which the towers were built corresponded with the size of 
the bells. Pope Stspuen III. apparently erected a belfry 
somewhere on the roof of St. Peter’s at Rome— 
(‘ Srepuanus IIT. a.p. 770 fecit super basilicam Sti. Petri 
turrim ’’). The belfries did not obtain a. form which sug- 
gested much importance until the eighth or ninth century. 
It became customary to bless church bells, and it was 
necessary to provide worthy accommodation for them. 
The extraneous character of the bell-towers was suggested 
by the difficulty of determining the most satisfactory posi- 
tion to fix them. In Italy the campaniles were generally 
detached. In France and England they were more closely 
united to the church, and sometimes were in a central 
position. In England, by a curious psychological opera- 
tion, we have come to identify the tower and spire as if it 
were the most important part of a church :— : 
Day by day that old grey tower 
‘Tells its tale, and week by week 
In their tranquil hoary bower 
To the unlearned its shadows speak. 

In a yast number of instances the tower possesses more 
of an architectural character than the body of the church. 
If we should inquire why there should ibe such a difference, 
both records and tradition are silent,or misleading. Pro- 
bably the main cause was the aspiration towards height 
which exists in every architect and builder worthy of the 
name, and of which there is a germ in a great many people. 
It is one of the causes of the disappointment felt by the 
inhabitants of London when they saw a sketch of the 
design selected for the new civic hall: ‘a long line of roof 
broken only by a small turret and eight immense chimney- 
tops might be supposed to be equivalent to an invasion of 
their rights. Medieval laymen as well as the clergy had 
more associations with height than we have, for they 
looked on the earth as if it were the ground floor of a 
colossal building of which heaven was a storey and hell 
below. Imitating the builders of Babel, although in a 
different spirit, they looked on the attainment of loftiness 
as a great devotional act, and, as we see at Laon, they 
did not forget the beasts of burden who toiled up the 
sloping gangways with materials, serving as substitutes 
for the electric cranes of our day. 

As a consequence of this devotion to what might be 
regarded as the most secular part of the church, unity and 
proportion and other elements of style were sacrificed. 
Mr. GREEN considers the belfry at Bruges as overweighted 
at the top, too high for the base, and too heavy for the 
building. A similar objection could be raised against many 
noble church towers. But they all display a peculiar 
spirit which was indifferent to expense and to stereotyped 
rules so long as the result was satisfactory to the people. 

Mr. GREEN treats towers during the Saxon or Early 
Romanesque style, Norman style, First, Second and Third 
Pointed styles, and Renaissance styles. Then he writes 
on the plan, details of design, and position and arrange- 
ment of towers. There is also an appendix on vanes. 
Untiring industry must have been exercised to obtain so 
much information, and we are not surprised to learn that 
the task occupied the vacations of eight or ten years. The 
illustrations are timidly drawn, though we must remember 
the scale is small and the details abundant. Characteristics 
of English work are often brought out more forcibly by 
a comparison of English and French practice. Thus in 


speaking of dual west towers he says :— 


In English churches the plan of two western towers with- 
out any central one very seldom occurs. The two very fine 
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and well-known churches of Westminster Abbey and Beverley | 
Minster (Yorks) have the appearance of this arrangement, 
but in these cases the French-looking outline of the exterior 
is accidental; for both at Westminster and at Beverley the 
central tower was intended, and the commencement of it is 
visible above the crossing of the transept in an exterior view, 
though it was never carried up to any height. There are, 
however, a few churches in this country which show the twin- 
tower plan at the west end, and where, apparently, a central 
tower has never formed part of the design, ‘so that these are 
really analogous in their plan to the greater French cathe- 
drals. The cathedral of Llandaff is a striking example. 
Here a central tower was certainly never contemplated. The 
present south-west tower is modern, from the designs of 
Pritchard, the late diocesan architect, and carries a lofty 
spire, not very English in character. This tower differs 
altogether in style from its fellow on the north side of the 
west front, which is of the Somerset type, an importation, 
like the neighbouring tower of St. John’s, Cardiff, from across 
the Bristol Channel. Such variety of design in the towers 
at the west end is very uncommon in our own country, and 
gives this facade at Llandaff a foreign appearance. The 
same may be said also with reference to St. German’s, Corn- 
wall, another example of a church with two dissimilar towers 
at the west end of the nave, and without a central tower. The 
northern tower of the pair in this case is Norman in its two 
lower stages, and, has plain round-headed windows of one 
light in each storey; above these is an additional storey of 
octagonal form, with slightly pointed windows in each face. 
The corresponding tower to the south of the west front is 
Norman in its lowest stage only, the next stage having been 
rebuilt and a third storey added, square like those below it, 
but of rather smaller dimensions and with belfry windows of 
two lights. 


It will be observed from the extract that classificatvon 
has much to do with the author’s descriptions. The 
reader is able to infer to what extent a mode of treatment 
was general. The influence of towers has been so long 
exercised it is now difficult to resist it, and in all important 
churches one tower at least must be considered as indis- 
pensable. Mr. Tyrrett Green’s studies will therefore be 
useful to young architects who are desirous to gain pro- 
minence through church building. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE Winchester Diocesan Chronicle publishes the following 
financial/statement up to December 31, 1907 :—Esti- 
mated total “expenditure, 86,806/.; amount received, 
45,6231. 16s. 9d. 3° amount paid, 29,179]. 18s. 9d. ; amount 
still required, 41,1821. 3s..dd. : 

The following extract is given f-om a report by Mr. Francis 
Fox, M.1.C.E. :—‘‘I have much pleasure in reporting that I 
visited the cathedral on Tuesday last, January 7, and as the 
drift No. 6 under buttress A, which is on the south side and 
near the entrance to the presbytery, was ready for my inspec- 
tion, I examined it in diving dress. I found that the bottom 
was entirely cleared of all peat, and the gravel was ready for 
the reception of the concrete bags. The sides of the excavation 
in the peat were cut out true and square, and no holes were 
left by the diver. The concreting was immediately com- 
menced, and I inspected the bags and the material. The 
diver, on placing the bags in position, was supplied with 
concrete in buckets to fill up any possible interstices which 
would remain.” 

The Bishop of Winchester in his Monthly Letter says :— 
‘‘T am given to understand that there are still a certain 
number of parishes in our diocese in which no collection has 
yet been made in behalf of the Repair Fund of Winchester 
Cathedral. I feel quite sure that in all these cases both the 
clergy and the parishioners will wish to be associated, sooner 
or later, with the rest of the diocese in the great work which 
has been imposed as a weighty burden, but also as a plain 
duty, upon our generation. They would undoubtedly in after 
years regret it if, as Churchpeople, they had failed to take 
any part in this honourable undertaking. I therefore give 
them this reminder and invite them to have a collection this 
year for this good and urgent cause. The Sunday of mid- 
Lent, or ‘Mothering Sunday,’ as it is called, would offer a 
suitable occasion. But, as I know well the difficulty of fitting 
in a fresh offertory into the arrangements for the year, I do 
not wish to press the date, and do not go further than make 
the suggestion of that Sunday being a suitable one.”’ 


The Rev. Canon Valpy has already been a generous donor 
to the cathedral, and he has now made another munificent 
gift for the beautifying and fitting up of the interior. This 
has taken the form of fitting up a portion of the north transept 
as a chapel for private devotions, guild services, &c. 

The part selected is the western and smaller portion, and 


this has been enclosed by oak screens fitted between the huge. — 


Norman pillars. Across the entrance, which faces the back 
of the great organ, a similar screen, with an arched entrance, 


has been placed, and this forms the back of four stalls, the 
desks of which have panelled fronts of the folded linen pattern. _ 
The screens are of oak and have been beautifully carved, the | 


upper panels being filled with glass, while the frieze is an ex- 
quisitely light piece of carving. 


oak and to be of a beautiful design, and the chapel will be 
furnished with chairs. sae 

The gates which divide the nave from 
be moved furtherback, so that anyone will be able to have free 
access to the chapel, and the vergers will have instructions to” 


keep it as quiet and secluded as possible in order that persons 


may not be disturbed at their devotions. The need of a chapel | 
of this kind has long been felt. [ 


PAUL’S CROSS. 4 
A VERY serious situation, says the Ozty Press, has arisen | 

with regard to the erection of Paul’s Cross. The Dean 
and Chapter have signified their intention of proceeding with | 


the erection of a memorial pulpit in defiance of the wishes of 


the executor, Mr. A. O. Miles, who contends that the late — 


The floor has been relaid — 
with old memorial stones placed in order, and a sacrarium'is — 
being constructed, with paving of black, white and grey 
marble. On this is to be reared an altar, to be constructed of | 


the transept are to 


i 


Mr. Richards desired the rebuilding of the ancient cross. The — 
executor does not admit the correctness of the interpretation — 


placed on the will by the Dean and Chapter, and intends in- | 


voking the aid of the law. , The story of the controversy is 
interesting. The late Mr. H. C. Richards was a well-known 


aicheologist, who made a special study of the City. One of | 
was the rebuilding of the old Paul’s Cross, — 


his pet schemes 


es heey 
my t» 


’ 
. 


ty 


and with this idea he left 5,000/. to the Dean and Chapter| 
of St. Paul’s. That the erection of a replica of the Cross was|— 
very near his heart we are in a position to know, for Mr. — 
Richards was a contributor to the Oity Press for many years, — 
and on many occasions discussed the idea with the writer. ie 


The exact wording of the clause in his will is as follows :— 


“5 0002. for the rebuilding and sustentation of Paul’s 


Cross in memory of Anne Richards, my grandmother, and — 
Fred Field Richards, my brother, the former buried in Se! 
Paul’s Churchyard 1829-30, the latter resident in it during — 


the decade 1860-70 ; the dates, &c., as to r 
found in instructions of earlier will. If the D. and C. of) 
St. Paul’s do not accept this specific bequest, then 1,000/., 
or the sum necessary, for a window in nave in my memory, 


inscription are to be | 


r 


and of my ancestor and brother. I trust the D. and C. will — 
see their way to the re-erection of Paul’s Cross, or of some 


suitable memorial on its site.”’ 


The expressed intention of the Dean and Chapter is tc 


erect an eight-sided pulpit, designed by Mr. Reginald Blom: — 


field, and that, they contend, is in accordance with the desire 


of the testator. Their position has been set forth by Arch: — 


deacon Sinclair, who wrote recently to the City Press on the — 
matter. We give the essential parts of the Archdeacon’: — 


defence :— 
“A curious misunderstanding has arisen with regard t 


Mr. H. C. Richards’s bequest and the Dean and Chapter 0 : 
St, Paul’s. The case was argued in the Probate Court in thy — 
early part of the year and finally settled. The principa — 


executor, Mr. Algernon O. Miles, was represented by counsel 
and so were the Dean and Chapter. 
three distinct alternatives:—(1) The rebuilding of the ol 
preaching ‘cross’; (2) if that were found impossible, the1 
the erection of a memorial of the cross; (3) if both these idea 
were rejected, then stained-glass windows. The testator wa — 
personally anxious for the rebuilding of the cross as it stool | 
at the time of the Fire of London; but in conversations hy. 
had with me on the subject, I pointed out to him the extrem — 
difficulty of carrying out such an idea ; and in consequence h 
placed in his will the second and third alternatives. Ou 
good friend Mr. Miles, the executor, was also keen for th 
first alternative, and his counsel argued for it in the Probat 
Court; he even endeavoured to maintain that the rebuildin 
of the cross and the erection of a memorial of the cross wer 
the same thing, and made only one alternative, the other bein — 
the painted windows. The Dean and Chapter were at firs 


Mr. Richards’s will lef — 


} 
| 
| 
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inclined to the reconstruction of the cross, but the best archi- 
tectural advice convinced them that it was an impossibility. 
The reconstructed building would impinge on the vast upright 
wall of the north side of the choir, and have the appearance 
of a large summer-house. The architecture of the old build- 
ing in the Jacobean period had become thoroughly debased, 
and it: would be utterly incongruous with the Classical or 
Renaissance style of the present cathedral. Nothing could be 
clearer from the will than that it gave them the second alterna- 
tive—the erection of a memorial of the cross. For this their 
counsel argued in the Court of Probate, and this was what 
was allowed by the Judge. 
unwilling to accept (the painted windows), as they considered 
the cathedral too much darkened already. The architects 
were again agreed that the style of the memorial of the cross 
must be in harmony with that of the present cathedral—that 
is, Italian Renaissance or Classical; and the design was 
placed in the hands of one who.is certainly one of the greatest 
masters of that style in England at the present time, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield. . . . The measurements as quoted are 
strangely inaccurate. The column is 23 feet high, and the 
base is 15 feet 6 inches; it stands 2 feet 9 inches from the 
ground. The total height, therefore, of the proposed memo- 
rial would be 41 feet 3 inches. Its base would be in the form 
of a classical ambo, rostrum, or open eight-sided pulpit or 
platform for speaking, so that sermons could, if necessary, be 
delivered there. But that eventuality is improbable. It would 
also bear a bronze panel representing the old Jacobean 
preaching-cross, an inscription to Mr. Richards and his 
family, and the names of some of the most eminent men who 
preached there in old days, such as Ridley and Latimer. The 
site would be determined in conjunction with the Court of 
‘Common Council, who are custodians of the garden. We 
should have been glad to be able to carry out the first of Mr. 
Richards’s alternatives ; but, having been advised that that is 
impossible, we believe ourselves to be strictly loyal to his 
second alternative, the memorial of the cross, as recognised 
and allowed by the Court of Probate. The Dean and Chapter 
have no wishes or ideas of their own in the matter, but simply 
desire to carry out the scheme of the testator, in its second 
form, in accordance with architectural propriety, and in con- 
sideration of the outward surroundings of the glorious build- 
ing of which they have the sacred charge.”’ 

On this Mr. Miles says :—‘“ I think he is mistaken in say- 
ing that the Judge in the Court of Probate allowed, as an 
alternative, the erection of a suitable memorial of the cross. 
The Court made no order as to the construction of the will in 
this direction, but the counsel to the Dean and Chapter having 
undertaken to act in accordance with the terms of the will, 
he directed the money to be paid over to them. It will be 
gathered from counsel’s opinion, which has already appeared 
in your columns, that the terms of the will were specific, 
viz., a bequest of 5,0007. for the rebuilding of Paul’s Cross, 
or, in the alternative, 1,000/. for a memorial window. The 
sentence in the will, ‘I trust the D. and C. will see their way 
to the re-erection of Paul’s Cross, or of some suitable memorial 
on its site,’ cannot override, as I am advised, the specific 
bequest. I may say that the question of a ‘ suitable memorial’ 
was never mentioned in Court, nor had I heard anything to 
lead me to suppose that anything but Paul’s Cross would be 
erected until I requested to see the plan a short time since.”’ 

‘i is therefore evident that the Courts must decide the 
matter. 


THEMGREEKALHEATRE: 


LECTURE was given on the 31st ult. by Dr. Gilbert 

Murray before the Manchester branch of the Classical 
Association. He said that he intended to attack the great con- 
ventional structure which was built up about the Greek drama, 
and which pervaded all our text-books. Haigh’s ‘ Attic 
Theatre ’’ was the one he would take, and he chose that one not 
to attack it but because it was good ; it presented in the most 
learned way the position he was going to attack. Students of 
antiquity would agree that our knowledge of classical times, of 
the fifth century B.c., came down to us through what one 
might call a cloud of witnesses—they blurred and hid the out- 
line of the things about which they tell us. This great age of 
minds strong and alert, able to do great things in art and 
letters, was followed by a long period of decadence—a period 
of men not only unable to do the things their great pre- 
decessors had done, but to understand them. It was from this 
later antiquity, 700 or 800 years afterwards, that came our 
traditions of the earlier. The general note of this decadent 
antiquity was extreme conventionality, exaggeration and lack 
ofsoul. This aftertime of decadence was no unfamiliar thing 
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in the history of art, but he wanted to take the special case of 

the theatre. It was upon the authority of writers of this 

decadent period that our present-day text-books on the Greek 

stage were based. Vitruvius and Pollux among them told, 

and Haigh told after them, how the theatres were built large 

enough to hold the population of the whole town ; how the 

stage was no more than a long narrow ledge 12 feet high ; 

how there were never more than three actors, and these dressed 

in every variety of colour, with padded limbs, walking on a 

kina of stilt, wearing masks hideously painted and featured 

‘‘¢o lend superhuman dignity and terror ’’ to the expression. 

Our information as to these extraordinary things all came 

from very late mosaics in art and from Pollux in literature. 

It was even told how there were fixed degrees of expression in 

masks, one for the ‘‘ quite good ’’ young man, another for the 
‘“woolly young man, others for the ‘‘ rather woolly,’ the. 
first ‘‘ dirty,’’ the second ‘‘ dirty ’’ young man, and so on. 

Dr. Murray, after referring to accepted conventions as to 
Greek staging—the fixed scenery, the three stage entrances, of 
which the hero had to use only the middle one, and others— 
went on to deal with them in detail and give grounds for 
thinking that we had been misled. The writers on whose word 
we take these things for true were, to begin with, writing in a 
decadent period, when the stage was not what it had been, and 
again they were writing of a period hundreds of years before 
their time. The prevailing note of the classical age was sim- 
plicity and severity ; the prevailing note of this age was 
bombast, and unintelligent bombast at that. Then again, 
Pollux was not writing a book on the drama at all. His was 
simply a book of the technical terms used in all manner of 
subjects. He said he knew the names of more objects than 
any living Greek, and proceeded to rattle them off. After 
polishing off agriculture and a number of other subjects he 
came to the theatre. It seemed that Pollux got his nonsense 
about the masks and things from the manager of some stock 
company in the form of information as to the plays the 
company were ready to give. The lecturer mentioned as a 
curious parallel to fixed expression that a German stock com- 
pany he once came across issued a list of each actor’s various 
lines of business. One lady took ‘‘ sentimental ’’ lovers’ parts, 
another ‘‘naive’’ lovers’ parts; there was one that took 
‘‘ youthful ’’ lovers’ parts. He also mentioned the case of an 
English actor who was heard to congratulate himself on having 
attained the height of ‘‘ Panama Hat’’ parts. 

But not even Pollux was so bad as he was made out to 
be ; he was made say much more than he did say ; he had been 
tightened up and exaggerated. He went on to deal with 
details of the theatre, its size, the twelve-feet high stage, the 
costume, the ‘‘ three doors ’’ idea and other items held to-day 
as true, and to quote incidents and passages of plays performed 
to show that the writers of later antiquity must have mis- 
represented and been mistaken. 


HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


ee following question and answer have appeared in a 
Parliamentary paper :— 

Mr. Charles Price asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether his attention had been called to the statement made 
in Edinburgh by the Earl of Stair that the trustees under 
the will of the late Lord Leven had been prevented from 
carrying out the terms of the trust in reference to the restora- 
tion of Holyrood Chapel, Edinburgh, and whether he pro- 
poses taking any action in the matter? 

Mr. Harcourt: My attention has been called to the state- 
ment of the Earl of Stair,-which was probably made under 
some misapprehension. The executors of Lord Leven’s will 
believed that the legal formalities connected with the probate 
of the estate required an application to the King for a formal 
decision on the question of the restoration of Holyrood. In 
view .of all the surrounding circumstances, and in conse- 
quence of the refusal to act by the persons designated to carry 
out this portion of the will, I felt it my duty to advise His 
Majesty that I should on his behalf decline to give permission 
for the work. As the Minister charged with the maintenance 
of the fabric I accept full responsibility for the advice which 
I tendered to His Majesty. I propose to take no further action 
in the matter, which is now closed. 


The Next Lecture of the University Extension Guild will 
be held at the University of London, South Kensington, and 
will be given by Mr. Banister Fletcher on Monday, February 17, 
at 8 p.m., entitled “The Monastic Cathedrals of Canterbury, 
Durham, &c.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Iv speaks well for the manner in which clerks of works 
have carried out-their duties when we find their position 
appears to be hitherto undefined. It is usually recognised 
that although the clerk of works takes his instructions 
from the architect, the building owner pays his salary just 
as he pays commission to the architect and the contract 
price to the builder. In the United States the office is 
coming into use, and in Mr. Srurais’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Architecture ’’ it is said, ‘‘ the term clerk of works is 
applied to a representative of the architect differing from 
that of the superintendent in that he is always on the 
works and is properly paid by the owner.’’ The schedule 
of the Royal Institute states that ‘“‘the clerk of works 
should be appointed by the architect, his salary being 
paid by the client.’’ On both sides of the Atlantic it 
would therefore appear uniformity exists about the posi- 
tion of the clerk of works and his payment. There was 
some novelty, therefore, in'a case tried at the Birming- 
ham County Court, in which Messrs. Frank Marcuam 
& Co. were sued for 391. 6s. 6d. for wrongful dismissal 
of a clerk of works and breach of terms by which he was 
engaged in connection with the alterations at the Grand 
Theatre, Birmmgham. Counsel explained that plaintiff 
had been a draughtsman in defendants’ office and was 


sent to Birmingham to act as clerk of works at the Empire’ 


Concert Hall. On the completion of that work he was 
transferred to the Grand Theatre. Before the works were 
finished he was dismissed. He received a letter from the 
firm, in which it was said, “‘ We are quite satisfied with 
the way in which you have carried out your work, but 
we feel that the job is a very difficult one and requires a 
very experienced man.’’ Plaintiff, in cross-examination, 
stated: that he had ‘received his salary weekly from the 
proprietors of the theatre, and that Messrs. Matcuam 
never paid him anything. Two architects stated it was 
the custom for the engagement to last until the job was 
completed and that payment was by the architect. Mr. 
Brices, a member of the defendant firm, declared that 
the plaintiff-was,told when he was engaged that the job 
was only temporary. 


that a week’s notice was adequate. The jury found for 
the defendants, but expressed sympathy with the plaintiff. 
An advantage will be derived from the case if similar 
actions will be avoided, for with so long a custom against 
him a plaintiff is never likely to succeed and will be vainly 
expending money in law costs. 


Tue slight outbreak of fire which occurred on Monday 
in the Pavillon de Flore, Paris, testified to the danger 
which is supposed to await the neighbouring galleries of 
the Louvre. It is undoubtedly most: unwise to have a 


public office with the usual mass of documents in a position - 


which might bring destruction on some. of the most pre- 
cious works of art which the world possesses. - Repeatedly 
the risks have been discussed in the Legislature, and pro- 
mises given to evict the Minister of the Colonies and his 
staff. Yet some impediment always arose to their de- 
parture. Finally one of the monastic establishments 
seized by the State was fixed on; but the necessary altera- 
tions are not yet carried out. The fire on Monday arose 
in a sort of closet, and in less than half an hour it was 
extinguished, and the business of the office resumed. | But 
there was evidence enough to prove that if it had happened 
at night 16 would have been difficult to conquer the flames. 
The rumour attracted crowds of people, for the humbler 


classes regard a conflagration in the galleries of the Louvre 
as one of the inevitable spectacles which they are destined 


to witness. 


A papgr on “ Acoustics in Relation to Buildings ’’ was 


read before the architectural section of the Philosophical - 


Society of Glasgow by Mr. Buyru. He principally treated 
of the scientific aspect of the subject, dealing with-the 
theoretical principles connected with sound so far as it 
applied to buildings, especially such phenomena as echo, 


‘The President of the Clerk of 
Works’ - Institute said he never heard of’ the custom, and : 


-employed.. The: Académie has been for years a depart- 
; ment for furnishing rewards and relief, and it has become 


reverberation and resonance. 
shown to illustrate the paper. 
he had always found it satisfactory to consider the de- 
flection of sound currents as analogous to the cushioning 
of a ball on a billiard table. In the case of a church a 
short transept was dangerous if the best acoustics were 
to be obtained, because it produced echoes by deflecting 
the sounds earlier than those which reached the far end 
of the building. A concave end behind a platform was 
the worst form of construction from the point of view 
of acoustics, because the sounds were deflected into a 
central point instead of being deflected and radiating out- 
wards in parallel lines throughout the building. Mr, 
Barcuay’s conclusions depend on the position of the 
speaker. In the transeptal church a pulpit at the inter- 
section is sometimes found to present no difficulty. It 
is, however, impossible to lay down a set of rules which’ 
will be adapted to all arrangements of planning. 
Frrausson, who was coached by Scorr-RussEuu, the 


Several experiments were 
Mr. Davip Barcuay said 


engineer, on the subject, says “‘ that very little advantage 


is obtained by any confinement or guidance of the sound | 


wave.’ 


Tue Royal Academy possesses some honorary pro- — 
fessors. Poor GotpsmitH, who was one of the first, sug- — 
gested the extent of the. benefit he was to receive by | 
saying the office was like ruffles to a man who wanted © 
But since those. days the professors have been 
gentlemen who considered they were sufficiently rewarded _ 


a shirt. 


by the dignity conferred on them. The professors, how-) 


ever, do not aid the students by any gifts they may possess.: 


On that account it is to be hoped that students of all the 


arts will take advantage of the lectures which are about 
to be delivered by Viscount Ditton and the Dean of 
GLOUCESTER. 
to one class of artists, and if the experiment is successful, 


we suppose other lectures wiil follow. We trust, how- | 
ever, the Academicians will not imitate the example of the 
authorities of the Salon who have adopted the project of. 

Next May one of the galleries is | 
to be placed at. the disposal of the poets, who from a plat- | 
form can declaim their verses if they are unable to find 
elocutionists who will have the courage to take their place. 
HEINE considered that what was called French poetry was 
mere enfantillage ; and Englishmen who are able to recall | 


the Salon des Poétes. 


the pieces they recited at school.are likely to agree with 
that opinion. 


positions with or without the aid of a manuscript is an 


amusing sight. Probably the poets in the Paris Salon 
will find as few to listen to them as are attracted by the | 


architectural drawings. A new alliance between archi- 
tecture and poetry may therefore arise. The poets are 
to have one day a week; the lecturers are to have another. - 
Every Friday some member of the Institute is to hold a 
conference, beginning with M. Rovson, the secretary of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, whose subject will be ‘‘ The 
Salon of 1673.’’ . eee et ; 


Ir is not uncommon in France to bequeath large sums 
to the Académie. 


The interest of the subjects is not confined 


Occasionally on a Sabbath evening it is | 
possible to sit in small taverns in Paris where the majority. | 
of the customers recite their latest verses, and where it is | 
the rule, in spite ofall provocation, to look serious: But, | 
generally speaking, a poet who tries to deliver his com- | 


But the practice is to define the pur- | 


poses to which the money is to be applied. That, however, . 


sometimes defeats the testator’s intention. 
of the Académie often find themselves unable to act as 
trustees, and consequently gifts which could be applied 


with advantage to the promotion of literature, science or. 
art have to be diverted to other, and it may be less bene- | 


ficent uses. For the first time in its history of over two 
and a half centuries the Académie has obtained a legacy 
which can be devoted to any purpose which’ is thought 
to be useful.. <The late M. Cuarrav left a chateau and 
property which will return about 7001. a year without a 
‘single condition. » There is little doubt it will be wisely 


recognised that the stewardship is exercised always with 
discretion. . 


The Council — 


‘us. 14, 1908.] 
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* ILLUSTRATIONS. 
‘SELECTED DESIGN FOR NRW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 
“BE publish reproductions of the other drawings sub- 
- mitted by Mr. Ratpu Knorr which have been suc- 
ful in the competition. We also give a perspective 
ch, which may be taken as an interpretation of the 
itions, although it is not official. 


HE DIAL HOUSE, THORNEY HILL, CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 
‘the planning of this house the principal requirement 
was a large hall 32 feet by 22 feet, free from galleries 
as warm and quiet as possible, so as to be suitable 


GROUND PLAN 


by the Misses Hay, has developed. The architect is Mr... 
J. H. Brewerton, F.R.I.B.A., Bournemouth. 


NEW SCHOOL, HAZELWOOD LANE, PALMER’S GREEN, N. 
HIS school is to be erected for the Middlesex education 
committee, upon a site of 14 acres. The plan shows 
ten classrooms, providing accommodation for 600 scholars, 
viz. 300 boys and 300 girls, the rooms being grouped 
around a central hall with cloak-room and lavatory for 
each department adjoining the entrances. A teachers’ 
room with lavatory, &c., is placed over each cloak-room. 
The school will be heated by low-pressure . hot-water 
system and lighted artificially by incandescent gas. The 
drainage is on the dual system, and the offices and 
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DHESDIAL, HOUSE, CHRISTCHURCH ,; HANTS. 


‘veryday use as a reception-room, as well as to give 
ss to the morning-room, drawing-room, and dining- 
1, and as executed the hall answers this purpose well 
forms the central feature of the house. The house is 
i of brick, rough-cast with cement and fine gravel, and 
‘wards cement-washed. 
+h local hand-made bricks, and the roof is covered with 
l-made sand-faced roofing tiles. Work in connection 
both house and garden was only commenced in July 
}, and the view shows how quickly the garden, designed 
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The chimneys are built with | 


covered playsheds are provided in separate blocks in the 
playgrounds. A portion of the site will be tar-paved, the 
remainder being used as a playing-field. The walls are 
of stocks with rough-cast and red brick dressings ex- 
ternally. The roof is covered with Broseley tiles unsorted 
as to colour, and the gables are half-timbered in oak. 
Messrs. Marrock Bros., of Wood Green, are the con- 
tractors, their estimate being 7,847]. The buildings will 
be erected under the supervision of Mr. H. G. CROTHALL, 
architect to the Middlesex education committee. 
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THE ROMAN CITY OF CALLEVA ATREBATUM 
AT SILCHESTER, HANTS." | 


(Concluded from page 79.) 


Description of the Buildings. 


N the excavations at Silchester little of the buildings has been 
discovered but their foundations. Occasionally pavements 


of tesserx, opus-signinum or the plaster beds on which the | 


- floors were laid have been met with; in many cases no traces 
even of the doorways remain. There is no doubt a great deal 
fell into decay during the later years of the Roman occupa- 
tion and the 200 or 300 years that succeeded it. Then came 
the days when the medieval builders and roadmakers found 
the site such a valuable and convenient quarry for their pur- 
poses, and subsequently the plough disturbed and often 
destroyed much of what was left. Consequently Mr. Geo. E. 
Fox, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, in the interest- 
ing and exhaustive reports they have laid before the Society 
of Antiquaries year by year since they commenced their work 
in 1890, have to a very great extent had to rely upon their 
valuable knowledge of buildings of a similar character else- 
where in describing what they had found. With such scanty 
evidence before them they could frequently only express what 
was probably the nature or purpose of the buildings and 
their details. In my description I have given briefly their 


conclusions and avoided the probabilities, feeling that by so . 


doing I should best convey a general idea of the buildings I 
was describing. The plans illustrating this paper I have 
drawn from “ Archeologia,’’ and I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thanks to the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries for granting me permission to reproduce them. 
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cement about 5 inches thick, The: rain water was bail 
away by a large drain that passed through the archy; 
3 feet 4 inches below the ambulatories, and was conti: 
‘eastward under the roadway. On the west side of the { 
‘was the wall of the basilica, and round the three other ; 
was an ambulatory 16 feet wide, with a flat terraced , 
‘supported by columns and open to the centre area. A ¢ 
curb surrounded the forum between the columns, the flo: 
‘the ambulatories, which. were of brick or opus-signinum, |; 
flush with it. Between the inner and outer ambulatories| 
‘a range of chambers, those on the north and east being s) 
facing both ambulatories. On the south side were courts) 
offices of public departments, such as military payma; 
officer of public weights, tax collectors, &c. Numbers 1 
22 were side entrances to the forum and basilica, and 3, | 
‘its apse, may have been an exedra with seats, or per| 
contained a statue. Above the shops and offices was a se) 
storey, and chamber 12 probably contained a staircase lea} 
to the terrace over the inner ambulatory, and giving aj 
to the upper rooms. ’ | 

The basilica was entered by two doorways leading | 
the inner ambulatories. It was a large hall, consisting| 
central nave divided by colonnades from aisles on each 
and with an apse at either end, the total length, inelu; 
the apses, being 260 feet, and width 58 feet. The coli 
had finely carved Corinthian capitals, and were 27 feet hi 
they supported an entablature, above which would have) 


a clerestory, making the total height of the ee: | 
tie-beams not less than 57 feet. The end apses wert 
tribunes or courts of justice. _They were 27 feet 9 ih 
wide by 18 feet 2 inches deep, their floors being raised 2, 
above the pavement, and carried forward 5 feet 3 inchesi 
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PLAN oF FoRUM AND BASILICA. 


The forum and basilica were erected in the latter half of , the nave, giving a full depth of 23 feet 5 inches, in t¢ 


the second century. They form one large block of buildings 
measuring 313 feet from east to west and 276 feet from north 
to south, and occupy the greater part of Insula IV. in 
the centre of the city. | They were surrounded by an ambula- 
tory open to the street, the portion round the forum being 
123 feet, and that round the basilica 15 feet wide, broken only 
by the projecting apses of the tribunals. It was covered by a 
lean-to roof supported on columns 15 feet, high, placed 123 feet 
apart, with timber architraves and entablature. 

The main entrance to the forum was in the centre of the 
east side, through a noble archway supported by Doric 
columns, the massive substructure being 49 feet 5 inches wide 
on the outer side and 45 feet on the side opening to the forum. 
Between was a spacious vestibule adorned with columns. 
The open area of the forum was 142 feet by 130 feet ; it was 
covered by a layer of gravel 2 feet deep, resting on a bed of 


“* A paper by Mr. Frank E. Spiers, read before the members of 
the Upper Norwood Athenzum, 


being a balustrade with steps at the ends giving access’ ! 
courts. On the east side of the basilica was the wall, f 
thick, dividing it from the forum. In the centre of thi 
side was the curia, or council chamber, a large court wil 
apse, 38 feet wide and 33 feet 3 inches deep, raised | fe 
7 inches above the floor of the hall, having a flight of ™ 
steps the whole width of the opening. On either side, 0 
and south, were the following chambers :—The #rartum a 
where valuable and important objects were kept; her™ 
found the bronze legionary eagle. The tabularium, or 
office (24) ; in this room was found a leaden seal bear1 4 
Chi-Rho monogram, the only emblem of Christiantt 
found at Silchester. Chambers 25 and 26 were comilt 
rooms, and 27 was a large merchants’ hall or corn exci 
with an entrance from the street through the west an 
tory, its dimensions being 614 feet by 294 feet. As ™@ 
the adornment of the building, so far as traces have?’ 
found, the curia had a dado of fine white marble with 32 


ary 
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mouldings of Purbeck marble. The dadoes of the tribunes 
@ of green and white marble, in front of the balustrades 
ng slabs of polished Purbeck marble. The flooring of the 
ilica, curia and north tribune were of red 1-inch tessere, 
1 the south tribune a. mosaic of fine white tessere. The 
ldings of the basilica were at some period partially 
troyed by fire, and, judging from the inferior masonry of 


restoration, at a late period of the Roman occupation. The 
yunals were rebuilt of a rectangular form, and the colon- 
les were destroyed, the one-on the east side being rebuilt, 
ming a single aisle 15 feet 2 inches wide. It is most 
bable that in the earlier building the flooring was of a 
x character than described above. 


Pe pss bY CE 


INSULAL XXX & XXKXYV. 
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| The circular, or-rather polygonal, temple stood in a large 
open space of ground forming the lower part of Insula, VIT. 
which was surrounded by:a.wall on the north, east and south 
sides, while on its west was a small corridor house with its 
gable end abutting on the street. It appears as if the whole 
of this area had been devoted to the sacred purposes of the 
temple, the house being the residence of the priest, or perhaps 
the janitor of the building. The form of the temple was a 
16-sided polygon, having a total diameter of about 65 feet, 
the length of each'side being 12 feet 8 inches. The outer ring 
of the foundations was 3 feet thick, on which was built a wall 
2 feet 5 inches thick. This wall supported thirty-two columns, 
surrounding the peristyle, one at each angle and one in the 


Scale of to Cy 19 a6 30 +0 


INSULA Vil.- 


PLANS OF TEMPLES. : 


Four temples have been laid bare at Silchester, three 
uare and one circular in form. Two of the square temples 
xe found in Insula XXX., partly covered by the churchyard 
d the farm buildings, and have consequently never been 
lly examined. They were enclosed by a wall, of which a 
rtion of the foundations has been found, bounding the 
sula on the west and south sides. The northern of the two 
-asured 73 feet square on the outside, the walls being 3 feet 
ick ;. it stood on a podium, or base, 74 feet high. The width 
the peristyle was about 13 feet, and the inner chamber, or 
la, was 42 feet square without and 36 feet within. The 
ithern temple was 50 feet square outside, with outer walls 
‘eet thick, and the wall of the cella was 24 feet square out- 
le and 3 feet thick. No evidence of either of the entrances 
is found, but they were probably on the east side which lay 
der the churchyard. Between the two buildings a quantity 
ved and drab 1-inch tesseree was turned up, and several 
aces of worked Purbeck marble that had evidently been wall 
ings, and one piece that may have formed a paving slab. 
ie third square temple was discovered during the excava- 
ons this year in Insula XXXV., as described before. Full 
‘tails of it are not yet published, but it is considerably 
aller than the other two, and I am informed that its outside 
»asurement does not exceed 35 feet. The foundations of the 
‘trance were found on the east side, and the base of what 
‘us presumably an altar on the west side of the cella. The 
ior of the peristyle was laid with ordinary 1-inch tessere. 


NARTHEX 


Contacte 


PLAN oF CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


centre of each side. . The cella had an external diameter of 
35 feet 7 inches; the walls were 2 feet 6 inches thick, being 
polygonal on the outside and circular within, and were built 
on a circular foundation 4 feet thick. The temple stood on a 
podium, and would have had a low conical roof of wood. 
There are no indications of the steps by which it was 
approached, and no trace of the flooring was found. 

The discovery of an early Christian church on a strip of 
land south of the forum in Insula IV. during the excavations 
of 1892 was of the greatest interest ; it was a small building 
of the basilica type, dating probably from the early part of the 
fourth century. It consisted of a nave, 29 feet 3 inches long 
by 10 feet wide, with apse at the west end. On the north and 
south sides were aisles 5: feet wide, with chambers at the 
western ends forming transepts separated from the aisles by 
thin partition walls, and at the east end was the narthex, or 
porch, the full width of the building, and 6 feet 9 inches deep. 
The walls were of flint rubble, with tile quoins, averaging 
about 2 feet thick, the external dimensions of the church being 
42 feet by 31 feet. Remains were found of the flooring of the 
nave and porch of coarse red tessere, and in front of the 
apse a panel of finer mosaic, 5 feet square—upon which the 
altar would have stood—consisting of four squares of black 
and white checkers, with a border of red, white and Purbeck 
marble. 

In front of the entrance to the church was a pavement of 
tiles 4 feet square, evidently the place of the labrum in 
which the faithful washed before entering, by its side being 
a small pit for carrying off the waste water, and around it 
the remains of a rough pavement of flint. 

The plan on next page conveys a good general idea of a 
courtyard house. In this house the rooms are only on two sides 
of the courtyard ; occasionally they were on three sides, and in 
one case they formed a quadrangle. The entrance was from 
the street on the north side, through a doorway having a porch 
with columns on either side supporting an entablature and 
pediment. The vestibule (1), 16 feet square, paved with 
opus signinum, led into the corridor, which was 9 feet 10 inches 
wide and paved with red tesserex. The first room reached was 
the kitchen (2), a passage (3) from which communicated with 
the summer triclinium (5); from the passage was a staircase 
(4), giving access to the upper storey. Opposite the tricli- 
nium, on the other side of the corridor, was the tablinum (6), 
built out into the courtyard. It had a good mosaic floor, but 


little of the walls or even foundations are left. 
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“very much broken up. Another passage (8), with a small 
~ room (7) on the right, led from the triclinium to the last 


chamber (9) of the range. Here there were considerable 


~ remains of a mosaic floor of soniewhat peculiar design, with | 
‘borders running the whole length of the room. Leading out 
“of the south corridor was another chamber (10) projecting 
into the courtyard ; it measured about 20 feet by 19 feet, but | 
3 a STREET 


CARDEN 


alee se » 


The floor 
showed traces of 'tesseree very similar to that in chamber 9. 
On the opposite side of the corridor was the winter room of 
the house (11), measuring 22 feet 9 inches by 194 feet, and 
heated by a hypocaust. Connected with this chamber on the 
west side, and communicating with it by a large opening 
104 feet wide was another (12), measuring 173 feet by 194 feet, 
having at its southern end an apse 15 feet wide by 105 feet 
deep, the opening to it being 8 feet 3 inches wide. The floor 
of this room was laid with fine white cement, polished and 
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Pian or House (Corripor Typr), Insyua II. 


showing a surface like ivory. These two rooms formed one 
grand hall, and were evidently the principal apartments of 
the house; the only entrance to them was by a door in 12, 
leading from the corridor. On the east: of these chambers was 


a yard having a room, or cell, on the south'side; which was | 
_ probably the habitation of the slave who acted as gardener, 


and in the winter had'the important duty of maintaining the 
fire in the hypocaust. ° ©» bie) BY RAL OIR ED gh RA OS 
The hypocausts’ at- Silchester' were''of three kirids—the 
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| pillared, the wall-channelled. and the composite, the lat, 
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doorway, while 6 was probably a passage connecting 4 a 
‘and contained a narrow wooden staircase leading to 440 
above.’ Chambers 2, 3, 7 and 8 had been floored with ord 


: 
: 


' 


being a.combination of the other, two. In the house ill 
trated the composite hypocaust.was used. In the centre wa, 
pit, 11 feet 8 inches by 8 feet 9 inches, containing twenty. 


pile (pillars built up with tiles), and with wall-chann, 
or passages, branching off to flues. which, passing. throy| 


the walls, conveyed the smoke to outlets that were. proba, 
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Pian or Houses (Courtyarp Types), Insuta VITI. 


below the eaves of the house. The height of the masq 
of the channels and of the pile was about 2 feet 6 inc’; 
upon this was laid the suspensura, or floor of the chanz 
which consisted of two layers pf tiles covered with two len 
of opus signinum, the upper being of a fine quality, in wel 
the tessere of the floor were set. - | 
The corridor house in Insula II. is an example oli 
ordinary tradesman’s house, in which one part formaih 
dwelling and the other shops. The main entrance fromih 
street is at the end of the corridor on the south side. Orth 


STREET 


CORRIDOR 


. a 
right of the entrance is the porter’s lodge (1), and on the fb 
shop (2), entered from the corridor, and with a large. wido 
opening on to the street; 3 is part of the same shop 
titioned off as an office or private room. There a? ® 
indications of what 4 and 5. were; they may we 
storerooms. Chambers 7 and 8 were shops connected y 
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ad 1-inch tesseree. The corridor, which was laid with red 
agsere with a white border, was doubtless'a closed one with 
oping toof resting against the wall on its west side, and lit 
y windows looking out upon the garden. , At the end of the 
yrridor was a doorway leading to the atrium (10), a large 
aamber over 17 feet square, its floor being laid with a square 


anel of fine mosaic surrounded by red tesserse; this was the | 


tincipal room of the house, the other chambers ranging 
ound it. From the shape and size of 9 we may. conclude 


; was a vestibule forming a private entrance tothe house }: 


irect from the street on the west side. Adjoining it was 
‘ triclinium (11), and next the kitchen (12), in the,corner 


f which is the mass of masonry upon which the stoves were . 


laced. Chamber 13 was perhaps a storeroom giving entrance 
) the kitchen, and 14 a vestibule with door opening on to the 
arden, and containing a staircase leading to the upper 
jambers. The tablinum (15), opening from the atrium, 
as the winter room, and was heated by a composite hypo- 
aust. Abutting on it was a small chamber (16) that served as 
fe stoke-hole, 17 being the ashpit. The detached chamber 
8 may have been a garden summer-house; it was carefully 
vid with brick tesseree, and in the corner was found a small 


jone column that probably supported a stone table built into— 


1e angle walls. Isolated rooms of a similar character have 
sen found in connection with many of the houses, but their 
se has not been determined ; in some cases they may have 
srved the purpose of a stable or carriage-house. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge the valuable informa- 
on I have obtained from the papers by Mr. Geo. E. Fox, 
A. F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., read 
‘afore the Society of Antiquaries and published in ‘“ Arche- 
logia ’”’ ; to the following articles in the “ Victoria History of 
Iampshire,’”’ “Early Man,’’ by Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., “Romano-British Remains,’’ by Mr. 
’, Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., and ‘‘ Silchester,’’ by Mr. G. E. 
‘ox and Mr. St. John Hope ; and to a lecture on ‘‘ Silchester : 
ae Roman Calleva,’’ by the Rev. A. L. White, vicar of 
fortimer West End, 1899; also personally to Mr. Mill 
tephenson, F.S.A:, for conducting the members over the 
round at Silchester and his interesting description of the 
smains that had been laid bare from time to time; and to 
Ir. T. W, Colyer, assistant curator of the Reading Museum, 
or showing and explaining the Silchester treasures under 
‘is care, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Vaya 

MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
1 last in the premises at Tufton Street Westminster, Mr. 
Valter Cave, president, in the chair. 

) 
The Late Mr. E. W. Mountford. 

The Prustpent said :—It is my sad task to inform you 
hat we have lost to-day one of our most distinguished past 
sresidents. I have just received the mournful news that 
Ay. K. W. Mountford died this morning. He was president 
f the Association in 1893-4, and his career ever since that 
ate has been one of great distinction and has brought con- 
iderable honour on the architectural profession. 

A vote of condolence and sympathy was passed to the widow 
nd relatives of the deceased. 

Messrs. E. 8. Baynes, L. Burton, G. S. Cockrill, C. H. 
way, G. D. Stanford and A. T. Hardman were elected 
rembers. 

The Prestpent called attention to the fact that a young 
aember of the Association, Mr. Ralph Knott, had been suc- 
essful in the competition for the London County Council 
fall. Mr. Knott, who only joined the Association in 1898, 
vas first in the School of Design in the session 1898-9. They 
vould all wish him every success in the important work which 
he President hoped he was about to undertake. 


Wieas SS acer TOWNSEND read the ee paper, 


Garages and Motor-houses. . 


It is a commonplace that an architect’s first consideration . 


aould be to provide himself with the data of his problem 
nd then to bring to bear upon them his own inventiveness, 
acked where possible by knowledge of what others have 
one in the face of similar conditions. In our present case 
‘nen, dealing as we are with the home of an automobile, the 
ngth, breadth and height of this are the all-determining 
‘actors.’ Here we are, and are likely to be for a year or two 
n'a not very assured state of certainty; the height of car 
} nd the breadth of wheel-base, chassis and body have, indeed 
. towed little change since the early days of their manufacture, 
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and do not, in. most makes, differ very widely.. As regards the 
‘length, however, matters are not so simple, and two things 
“have to be considered. In the first. place, it is. undoubtedly 
the tendency of the man who invests in his first car (for the 
first is never the last), to ‘‘ begin small,’’ and to be satisfied 
with one which is less expensive, more humble and smaller 
than its successor ;.and, secondly, the disposition on the part 
of makers has been, year by year, towards increased length. 
Indeed, I know of one garage where the lift has had to be 
lengthened (not widened though) twice already in the few 
years since the place was built. It is on the whole, therefore, 
better to-err on: the maximum side, and, with regard to a 
private client, to build for the cars he may have later on, 
rather than for that he possesses to-day. The following 
table, prepared by one of the largest manufacturers, gives the 
dimensions for the different kinds of vehicles of their make :— 


Type. Wheel | Tength. | Width. | Height. 
Ft. in. | Ft. in. Ft. in, Ft. in. 
14-16 Side entrance . Be lie Gas det a ate One is Ole ee Ses 
fs pa with hood 
up Plan Gide ie LAO 5 2 (ano 
1 a with hood 
folded . 8 4 13 6 ‘SY 5 6 
" Single landaulet $5.0. 1.13 0 5 2 7 0 
a Limousine Gre0ee elon. 0 6 24 fe 80 
2 City carriage CAO SRL VB Obs te 7, A 
16-20 Side entrance . ; 905 113.20 5 3 5 5 
xe p with hood 
2 up mreoer0" yt 13° .0 5 3 Tet 
- + with hood 
folded , OF Oni lLae 0 5 3 5 8 
Fe Seven-seater side en- 
' trance . , : 9 9 LL CO ead ieee Cute cd Be fae ano 
Be Three-quarter  lan- | 
daulet . 9 9 13a lO Owe Or aint tied 
- Limousine 9 9 TSTLOMSesOme oO wile tL 
26-30 Side entrance . Vie Ge sean lost ae Oe Te Oo eb 
ie ie; with hood | 
: up e923 opis OR ae be OY | 
i 3 with hood | 
Gilded Gussie a Bib eS 
e Three-quarter lan- | 
daulet . ‘ SU LOe 0. | Tah Geo LAD 
He Limousine 10S Uis Ee oe Oe ee ho 
40-h.p. Side entrance . J 9. 8 PPT sBee | eG A50 5.6 
# ie with hood | ks 
up ot & 8. FIBAS Cie Onis hts 
Pe i with hood yee hip fient 
folded. | 9.8 114.8 1.6 0.) :6,.9 
ud Seven-seater side en- La aay 
trance . : eplO” aot 14 Ae 6 0°) 5° 6 
Pe Three-quarter  lan- Me “| ‘ 
daulet . 107 44 Fidt Gene se Qes)... cpag 
' Limousine 10-14 | 14 Geax GO HET 8 


N.B.—In some cases the head-lamps mean a further increase in 
length. 


Other makers, however, vary from these dimensions, which 
I only offer as approximate. With respect to height, again, 
very often the car has to go into its house with the hood or 
luggage-rail fixed, and perhaps a spare tyre or two on its roof. 
For this a height of 9 feet should be allowed. Then as to 
length, inasmuch as cars occasionally run up to (perhaps 
exceed, but this I do not know from actual measurement) as 
much as 18 feet, it would be well, as I have said, to allow 
generously in respect of length. Cars 16 feet long are by no 
means unusual, and I should recommend that this be taken as 
a datum, though I admit it is a full figure and a counsel of 
pertection. ; 

For giving the car proper attention—oiling, cleaning and 
slight repairs—space should be arranged between it and the 
walls at each side and at each end. This should be at least 
2 feet 6 inches where a pit is provided, but if the latter does 
not exist, and the car is raised for underwork, the space 
should be 3 feet or 3 feet 3 inches. Of course, in the case of 
several cars standing side by side there need only be 2 feet 
6 inches or 3 feet between them. So far, then, we have reached 
the internal size of a one-car house 16 feet + 2 feet 6 inches 
or 3 feet 3. inches + 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet 3 inches=21 feet 
or 22 feet 6 inches for.the length, and 6 feet + 2 feet 6 inches 
or.3 feet 3 inches + 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet 3 inches=11 feet 

or 12 feet 6 inches as the width. . As regards internal width 


|.in Mr. Gibson’s plan shown on the wall, he allows 10 feet, 


and this.is the least amount which is adyisable. Mr. Voysey, 
in his Higham plan, has-a width of 12 feet-and. a length of 
14 feet, which latter would take such a car as a 14-16 Town 


| Limousine about 10 feet 6:inches or 10. feet 9 inches in length. 


* 
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The height of the doors should be sufficient, I have already 
pointed out, to pass in a car with hood up, plus its luggage- 
rail, and, possibly, tyres on the roof, or, say, Q feet. They 
should be at least 8 feet wide in the clear, and may be either 
steel revolving shutters, as in Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp’s 
motor-house at Boscombe, and in two or three examples we 
shall see later. Or they may be hinged—opening outwards, of 
eourse—and preferably under a pent-roof, as in the small 
house at Rosemont in Pennsylvania. Finally, sliding-doors 
may be employed—sometimes the most difficult arrangement 
to provide for. 

‘For the motor-house for one or two cars not much height 
is required to the roof-plate, and 8 feet will be found a good 
minimum to start from. Mr. Lutyen’s motor-house illus- 
trates, however, a design where a lower height than this has 
been well arranged. Some of the smaller houses of which I 
show drawings follow these dimensions ; notably Mr. A. N. 
Prentice’s at: Mill House, Rudgwick, where the plate height 
is 8 feet from the floor, while the ceiling is 9 feet 3 inches. 
Mr. Wm. A. Bates, of New York, lends me a plan of a garage 
the height.of which is within the figures I have mentioned, 
being 8 feet 6 inches from floor to ceiling, the door being the 
same height. « 

The walls should either be faced—at all events, to a height 
of about 4 feet from the ground—with glazed bricks or lined 
with tiles or such other material as is non-absorbent, and can 
be easily washed down. 'They should have a coved brick or 
tile at their junction with the floor, to avoid the harbouring 
of grease and dirt. All angles to recesses—such as that for the 
hydrant or the radiators—should be rounded, and there should 
be as few projecting features as possible. Just above the floor- 
level in each external wall should be inserted air-gratings. 
They should where possible be placed behind the small radia- 
tors. The gas resulting from the evaporation of petrol-spirit 
is heavier than the air, and the getting rid of it presents a 
problem all the more difficult as no principle based on upright 
extraction-shafts can be of any avail. I by no means agree 
with Sir D. Salomons, in his ‘‘ Badminton Library ’’ volume, 
that “the ventilation of a motor-car house is almost un- 
necessary.” Sy 

As regards the floor, I find that in by far the larger number 
ot the garages and motor-houses I have seen there is cement 
laid to a smooth finish and to falls. I do not, however, think 
this a very efficient material. The action of the dropped oil 
on its surface tends to rot and ‘‘ take the virtue ”’ out of the 
cement, and granolithic, with its. large proportion of stone 
chips, distinctly offers less opportunity for this. Stone flags, 
laid not on a concrete bed but on sleeper walls for the advan- 
tage of the air-space beneath thus obtained, have been used by 
Sir D. Salomons, but they seem to add still further to the 
risk of the dangerous sparks that may result from the car 
coming in or going out with a chain or stud anti-skid appliance 
fixed on the tyres. Again, unless the space beneath is of con- 
siderable size—a cellar, in fact—there would be the danger 
of its forming’a chamber where explosive gas ‘could ‘collect 
as the result of leakage. Some of the new floor compositions, 
of which:so many are being placed on the market, may solve 
the question,; Indeed, I am assured by the maker of one of 
these that‘it has successfully stood the test of daily and hard 
usage in a London garage of some size. 

The drains should not be underground pipes, but open, 
half-round channels to avoid the danger of their becoming 
charged with explosive gas from leakages, and to allow the 
lubricating oil, which is apt to drop from a standing car, to 


be kept from the rubber tyres, upon which it has a highly , 


injurious effect. 

The majority of the plans I show to-night make provision 
in the house for an inspection-pit. But in dealing with auto- 
mobiles we ought to recognise that we are throughout in an 
evolutionary stage, and that on cause shown the principle 
that seemed admirable and efficient yesterday may well be 
discarded for something else to-day. It is so, in particular, 
with regard to the pit, the necessity for which no longer exists 
in the same measure as a, few years back, and with which 
there is, therefore, a growing tendency to dispense. As Mr. 
Max Pemberton says :—‘‘ Modern cars seem designed for the 
special purpose of abolishing the old abyss. The best of them 
are wonderfully accessible. You get at your clutch by lifting 
a footboard; you glance at your big ends by opening an 
inspection-plate ; you release a spring clip and the lid of the 
gear-box is to be lifted off ; boards raised from the floor of the 
tonneau permit you to get at the rear-brake and the differen- 
tial.’? Thus much of the work which used to be done below the 
car can now be put in hand from above, though there still 
remains a distinct necessity for seeing to the underside of the 
chassis. My slide shows an elevation and plan of a 14-16 
horse-power car, where the letter.A indicates the parts which 
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should.receive daily attention in the way of lubrication, whi) 
B indicates weekly and C monthly attention, for a car runnin: 
about 100 miles a day. For those who dispense with the pi| 
there are va.ious substitutes in the direction of jacks—eithe 
the turntable jack with three castor wheels, which is place 
under one end of the car and allows it to be moved in an 
direction, or the larger and more efficient “* motor-ce) 
elevator.’’ This is a frame adjustable to the width of whee 
base, and hung on a see-saw principle. It is tilted down e 
one end, and the car when run on to it reveals to the repaire: 
at a height of about 4 feet from the ground, the lower side « 
the chassis. | ae 
In cases where it is incumbent to make use of the pit, t] 
best size for this is 6 feet by 3 feet by 4 feet 6 inches or 4 fe 
9 inches deep. Its sides should be lined either with glaze 
bricks or tiles, and it will be found convenient to form in the: 
a recess on each side in which the chauffeur when at work ¢a| 
place his tools from time to time. Iron ring steps affoi 
access to it. It is all but useless to attempt to ventilate t]| 
bottom of the pit, for, as I have said, no up-cast shafts aya’ 
with a gas which is heavier than air. Messrs. George — 
Yeates (slide) have in the plan I show ventilated a pit (5 fe. 
6 inches by 3 feet and 4 feet deep) by a vent flue taken from tl, 
bottom of it and carried up a chimney shaft alongside oth 
flues. The full plans of this design are hanging in the roor 
An American expert strongly advocates the extension of t) 
pit beyond the outer wall of the garage, as tending towar 
a certain amount of ventilation at all events, and as givi 
means of escape for the chauffeur, who would otherwise be shi 
up in a trap in case of fire. The covering of the pit shou 
be a series of wide cover-boards 2 inches thick, with a sunk li 
handle to each. They rest on the rebated edge of a 7 by 
oak curb laid on the pit side. In one American example t 
cover is of metal, dished to serve as a drip-pan. Occasional 
guide-rails are placed on either side of the pit to ensure 4) 
car’s getting into position, and to prevent its wheels from 
possible slip into the opening. This, however, I think h_ 
more disadvantages than gain. The floor of the pit shou 
be dished to a ‘grated sump in one corner. It will be foun 
well to lay on the floor coarse sand which should be constant 
remoyed when impregnated and foul, and of course the pi 
prietor will see to a liberal provision of drip-pans. In pub. 
or large garages the pit—as we shall see later—is asualel 
continuous length, so that several cars may be attended to 
once. This only increases the risk of the gathering of fo} 
air, and I know of more than one of these large openings as| 
which I am quite apprehensive of an accident some day. 1) 
pit should be provided with a special electric lamp for exami: 
ing the underside of the car with minuteness. That usua 
employed for inspecting the inside of casks will be found v 
useful for this purpose. There is also, when electricity is i 
available, a benzine safety lamp which can be used with | 
security. my 
It is not of great use placing a skylight, as is sometin} 
done, above the pit, since the car when standing over the late 
naturally blocks out the light. A long low window quite ne! 
the floor is a better arrangement by far, and can be made a) 
to help in the ventilation so desirable. The pit designed / 
Sir D. Salomons, of which he published the plans I he 
already mentioned, is no less than 8 feet deep, being in faci 
portion of the basement extending under the garage. Ts 
arrangement is open to the objections that trestles are a nec~ 
sity to raise the worker to his proper height, and that 1¢ 
manceuvring of these in a narrow space is awkward. 
A garage should be of fireproof construction, the roof 0 
less than its other portions. In ’small and inexpensive buil- 
ings this is not always possible, but even then it is very de‘ 
able either to cover all exposed timbers with some such fi- 
resistant material as ‘‘ Uralite.”’ | 
Exterior to the motor-house proper a covered washing sp ¢ 
should be provided, to allow of thorough washing down, whi 
ever the weather may be. If the open sides of this are h 
enough the glass roof—not a very satisfactory feature 0 
design—is not a necessity. Indeed, in bright sunny weat.t 
it is found objectionable, and in any case should be, and <y 
skylight also, of wired rough plate-glass. In the floor of tis 
covered space is sometimes placed the pit, as in the dest 
published by Mr. Keymes Purchase, but this position is 0)? 
to the objection that, exposed as the car would be, the ¢! 
on a hard winter’s day would expose the water-jacket of a 

engine to the danger of freezing, and would be rather hard 
the chauffeur engaged for two or three hours working on it 
(To be concluded.) 


Mr. Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A., has, on the nominat? 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant of the county, bmn 
appointed Deputy-Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. 
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In Bankruptcy, Guildford Court, re William Smith. 


Srtr,—I’ am instructed by my clients, the committee of 
inspection in the above case, to ask you to insert the following 
short statement of the facts in relation to it, as they are 
desirous that the trade in general should have the benefit of 
the large amount of time and money expended by the creditors 
‘in this case in successfully establishing that a debtor whose 
affairs are in a critical position cannot place his assets beyond 


the reach of his legitimate creditors by the expedient now 


becoming so common of purporting to assign them on the eve 


, of bankruptcy to a limited company. 


The claim upon which the debtor was made bankrupt was 
for a sum of money lent for a few days to pay wages upon 


| the representation that the debtor, who had carried on a sub- 


stantial business as a builder for about fifteen years, was 
temporarily pressed for money, but had outstanding book 
debts due to him amounting to about 2,000/. 

"Every obstacle was placed in the petitioning creditors’ 
way, but eventually, on September 6, 1905, judgment was 
obtained and execution issued. When, however, the sheriff 
attempted to levy he was met with a claim to the whole of 
the assets on behalf of W. Smith (Farnborough), Ltd. The 


, creditors having determined to test, and if possible upset, this 


outrageous transaction, I was instructed to proceed in bank- 
ruptcy. A bankruptcy notice was issued on September 13, 
and the debtor, keeping out of the way, substituted service was 
effected, and a petition was duly presented and a recelving 
order made on October 9, 1905. 

In the bankruptcy proceedings the debtor did not file his 
statement of affairs or attend the appointments fixed for the 


first meeting of creditors or his public examination, or any 
of the appointments made by the official receiver or trustee, 
on the plea of ill-health. 

In order to obtain any information I had to summon before 


the Court for examination a number of persons, including the 


directors of the company, clerks of the debtor and others. 


_ As before, every possible difficulty was caused by parties sum- 
-moned evading service and otherwise; but eventually by 


these examinations and searches at Somerset House and else- 
where it was ascertained that the company was registered on 
the very day that the petitioning creditor obtained his judg- 
ment, and that on the day the bankruptcy notice was served 


- debentures were issued for the sum of 2001. at a discount of 


50 per cent. By the agreement of transfer to the company 
the latter took over the whole of the debtor’s assets, but did 
not provide for the payment of his debts except that in the 
memorandum of association power was taken to pay them, 


| which, however, was not done. 


There was no cash brought in on the formation of the 
company, and the only consideration was the allotment by 
the company to the debtor or his nominees of 2,500 fully paid 
shares of 11. each, which by a further agreement were allotted 
to the two directors of the company, one of whom was a son-in- 
law of the debtor. In order apparently to make sure of these 
shares being beyond the reach of the creditors, a subsequent 
agreement was entered into between the two directors and the 
debtor, by which the latter assigned to them all his interests 
in the sale agreement and an agreement which had been 
entered into with him as works manager. The consideration 
for this last agreement was a sum of 250]., for which amount 
the two directors gave a joint bill, which has never been paid. 

On this information counsel’s opinion was taken, and he 
advised that it should be supplemented by further evidence of 
the creditors and others, and this was obtained. A motion 
was made to the Court by Mr. G. C. Rankin, instructed by 
Mr. S. A. Bailey, solicitor for the trustee, upon which an 


order was made declaring the transfer to the company fraudu-. 


lent as against the creditors, and directing that the assets 
should be given up to the trustee, which has been done. 

The importance of this case from the creditors’ point of 
view must be my excuse for having trespassed at such length 
upon your space. The committee of inspection were :— 
Messrs. St. John Hunt & Co., timber merchants and im- 
porters, 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. ; 
Messrs. Geo. Farmiloe & Sons, Ltd., 34 St. John Street, 
W. Smithfield, E.C.; Mr. J. A.. Wright, 17 Regina Road, 
W. Ealing, W., retired contractor.—Yours truly, 

S. A. Batter. 

26 and 27 Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 
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Art at the Franco-British Exhibition. 


Srr,—As it appears to be generally supposed that the 
fine art section of the Franco-British Exhibition will permit 
of the representation of artists on a large scale, it is as well 
to state for the information of those interested that this is 
altogether erroneous, the space being, in fact, extremely 
limited. The art building has been equally divided between 
France and Great Britain. In the British section there is 
room to hang only about 400 oil paintings and 400 water- 
colours, and there will also be seetions devoted to a collection 
of sculpture and small collections of etchings and engravings, 
architectural drawings, &c. Thé'works by deceased artists of 
the British school (the ‘‘ retrospective ’’’ section) will not 
exceed 100 oil paintings and an equal number of water- 
colours, thus leaving room only for 300 oil paintings and 300 
water-colours by living British artists. Consequently when 
the claims are considered of the most eminent artists not of 
London only, but also of the British Empire, it will be readily 
understood how impossible it is to consider the representation 
of the less celebrated artists. The works will therefore be 
specially invited by the committee, and although their number 
must necessarily be restricted, it is hoped that the merit of 
each individual work will result in the formation of an art 
display of very great excellence. In these circumstances the 
art committee are not in a position to encourage artists to 
submit works for approval.—Yours obediently, 

I. SPIELMANN, 
Commissioner for Art. 


Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 1909. 
Srx,—In view of the length of the letter from Messrs. 
Smith & Bridges appearing in your issue of the 8th inst., 


I regret to have to further trespass—although for the last 


time in this connection—upon your valuable space. I think, 
however, you will agree with me that certain of the points 
raised demand in justice alike to myself and the building 
trades a reply. Your correspondents deny that their forth- 
coming exhibition is ‘‘on similar lines’’ to mine, yet they 
confessedly make “building”? part of their title on the 
ground that ‘‘it is so closely and intimately connected with 
municipal work,’’ and also use the words ‘‘municipal and 
public health,’’ which, as is well known, are sections covered 
by my exhibition. Theirs are distinctions without a differ- 
ence. In any event, whether their Municipal Exhibition is a 
building trades’ exhibition in whole or in part or not at all, 
the fact remains that exhibitors of mine in the general as 
well as in the municipal and public health sections have 
been actually canvassed. I am therefore bound to make it 
quite clear that my exhibition at Olympia, 1909, must not 
be confused with the projected exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall. That such confusion occurs is evident from letters [ 
am constantly receiving, the latest, under date of February 6, 
stating :—‘‘ This firm, I suppose, wrote me a few days ago, 
and I, perhaps without sufficient consideration, ‘took it to be 
your exhibition.’’—Yours faithfully, 
H. Grevitte MonTGoMEry. 


Architects in Conference.— The Council of the Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland has appointed four members to 
confer with the delegates of the Architectural Association of 
Treland as to the preparation of a syllabus for the proposed 
examination for a studentship class. 

Mr. Walter Gandy (of the Royal Doulton Potteries) read a 
paper entitled “Ceramics in Architecture and Decoration” 
before the Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom on 
the 12th inst. The paper was illustrated with lantern slides. 

Industrial Exhibition at Toulouse.—From May | until 
September 20 there will be held at Toulouse an international 
industrial exhibition, in which it is hoped that English firms 
will take part. Applications for space, &c., should be 
addressed either to the British Consul or to the exhibition 
authorities before February 15. 

It Has Been Founa necessary to shore up another side of 
the Norwich Guildhall, leaving only one side apparently sound. 
There is a considerable tramway movement past one side of 
the building, and it is supposed that this has had a disturbing 
effect. 

Plans have been prepared by the firm of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield & Son for the extension of the Queen’s Hotel, 
Southsea, which is estimated to cost 23,000/. 

Mr. A. K. Brown, of Glasgow, was on Wednesday elected a 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
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Mr. J.D. Gray Dalrymple, F.s.a., London and Scotland, 
F.R.S., Edinburgh, &c., died suddenly at Glasgow on Satur- 
day at the age of fifty-five. He was President of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, President of the Glasgow Kcclesiological 
Society, a member of the Royal Company of Archers (King’s 
Bodyguard), and a magistrate for Stirlingshire. 

Mr. J. Ransome, late consulting architect to the Govern- 
ment of India, has under preparation a work on architecture, 
with special reference to Indian styles. The book will shortly 
be published. 

Mr. Joseph Fischer, the official architect of Budapest, has, 
by instruction of the burgomaster, arrived in London and is 
engaged in laying out a large exhibit by the municipality of 
Budapest in preparation for the Hungarian Exhibition at 
Farl’s Court in May next. This will reproduce completely 
the city of Budapest and display its various departments of 
municipal administration. On all sides will be shown the 
typical industries of Hungary. 

The Designs submitted in open competition by Mr. J. E. 
Profit and Messrs. Henderson & Brown, architects, of Bolton, 
for grand stands to accommodate 12,200 spectators at the 
new ground at Twickenham, for the Rugby Football Union, 
have been accepted. 

The Oxford Convocation have passed a decree authorising 
the University Chest to accept 269/. ls. to be spent on 
decorative carving in the schools, given anonymously by a 
friend of the architect, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. Con- 
gregation also passed a decree giving a pension of 125J. a 
year to Mr. Alexander Macdonald, hon. M.A., Worcester 
College, from the date of his retirement from the office of 
Keeper of the University Picture Galleries. A Convocation 
will be held on February 15 to confer the degree of M.A., 
honoris causa, upon Mr, Nicol F. Mackenzie, M.Inst.C.E., 
instructor in surveying. 

The Colchester Town Council were officially informed that 
a number of documents found in the castle bore the auto- 
graph signature of Henry VIII. Investigations were also 
being made with a view to finding the remains of the old 
chapel which formerly existed in the castle, signs of which 
have been seen. The Right Hon. James Round, the owner of 
the castle, has granted permission for the search. 

The Foundation of an International Society of Original 

Engraving is announced, under the presidency of MM. Rodin, 
Albert Besnard and Edouard André. The vice-presidents are 
MM. Aug. Lepére, Anders Zorn and Picabia, and MM. Raphaél 
Schwartz and R. Balagny are secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. A temporary office has been secured at 11 Rue 
Salneuve, Paris, and it is hoped to hold the first exhibition in 
March. 
The Education Committee of the Oldbury District Council 
have reported that. they had invited twelve architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed new schools at 
Abbey Road. 

The Secretary of State has been pleased to sanction the 
appointment of -Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India as a permanent arrangement, and Mr. J. Begg will be 
the first holder of the permanent oftice. 

The King’s Norton District Council have agreed that 
public baths should be erected at Stirchley, on the site 
already possessed by the Council, the .cost not to exceed 
10,000/., and that competitive plans be invited to give effect 
to a scheme based upon the recommendations of Mr. C. P. 
Bond, superintendent of the Leeds Corporation Baths. 

The Cumberland County Council have postponed until 
April consideration of the question of the county architect, 
under which it was proposed that there should be two officers 
appointed, namely, a county architect and a surveyor of 
buildings or clerk of works. 

A Memorial Exhibition of the works of the late Mr. J. 
Buxton Knight, which will include those he left at the time 
of his death, will be opened at the Goupil Gallery on Monday, 
the 17th inst. 

Mr. G. ‘Ian MacAlister, who has’ been appointed to the 
post of secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
was an exhibitioner in: modern history of Merton College, 
Oxford, and graduated with honours in classics and Liters 
Humaniores in 1901. After leaving Oxford he served for two - 
years as secretary and aide-de-camp ‘on the staff of Major- 
General the- Earl of Dundonald, during his command.of. the : 
Canadian forces.. [All ats taaeh ina 

The Dean of Winchester has received for the Cathedral 
Preservation Fund 500/. from the First Lord of. the Treasury: 
on behalf of the Crown, and a-second donation ‘of’ 1 50002. from 
the: Mereers’ Company. «ror Fe pian EAM SER eK mie 
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The St. Mary’s Church Council, Peterborough, have 
invited local architects to send in designs for the parochial — 
buildings. The designs are to be anonymous, and the Council | 
will select the most suitable. 


The Dean of Gloucester Will deliver a: lecture on “The | 
Story of the Catacombs of Rome,” especially in their relation — 
to Christian art, in the lecture-room of the Royal Academy on | 
February 25. The Viscount Dillon will lecture on “Arms | 
and Armour in Painting and Sculpture” on Friday next, the | 
21st inst. | 

The Paris Municipal Council is not only erecting a pavilion — 
in the grounds of the Franco-British Exhibition for display of | 
the social, economic and philanthropic work of the city, but it | 
has sent over landscape gardeners to lay out the surrounding 
plots in a picturesque and symbolic fashion. 

Crosby Hall has been completely demolished, but the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China is spending | 
nearly 1,000/. on the removal and storage of parts of the 
historic structure. Several applications have been received 
from private sources for permission to re-erect the building 
outside the City, but it has been decided for the present to | 
give any public body the refusal of the remains, as it is 
realised that any reconstruction of the hall should be in the | 
hands of public and not private bodies. It is estimated that 
the cost of rebuilding would be about 3,000/. 7 


The Amalgamation of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- — 
tects and the local Architectural Association was celebrated 
on the 4th inst. at a dinner in the Grosvenor Restaurant, which © 
was attended by a company numbering upwards of 100 gentle- | 
men. Mr. James M. Munro, president of the Institute, was _ 
chairman. 

Mr. James S. Mason, land surveyor and architect, died at 
his residence in Arbroath on Sunday. Before going to 
Forfarshire in 1868 he was associated with his father, the late _ 
Mr. John Mason, Dunbar, in completing the plans of the — 
estate of Mr. A. J. Balfour. Mr. Mason was for many years © 
land surveyor on the Panmure estate of the Earl of Dalhousie. — 
Latterly he was a prominent architect in Arbroath and _ 
district. Mr, Mason was sixty-seven years of age. Ae 

Mr. Herbert Marshall is showing at the Leicester Galleries _ 
a series of water-colours of “‘ The Cathedral Cities of France.” — 
In the same galleries there is an exhibition of landscapes in 
water-colours by James Aumonier, R.I. | 

The Dean and Chapter of Chester Cathedral in the course. — 
of an appeal for further funds say with regard to the proposed | 
restoration and reopening of the south transept door (now — 
closed and shored up lest it should fall) that no words are — 
required to prove the absolute necessity of taking it in hand, 
It is a great inconvenience to have it closed, and Mr. Bodley — 
reported that the work was urgent, not only because of 
structural danger, but also because some beautiful details — 
could not be recovered if decay was allowed to goon; the stone © 
is rapidly perishing. Mr. Bodley estimated the cost at 2,000/. — 
If this work’ was done the south transept would be almost. 
complete. In consequence of: Mr. Bodley’s death the Chapter | 
have decided to consult his now eminent pupil, Mr. G. Gilbert | 
Scott, whose grandfather had charge of the restoration of the 
nave, choir and lady chapel just thirty years ago. 

The Committee of the Edinburgh School of Art, after con- 
sideration of the record of all students who completed the — 
five years’ curriculum of the architectural section of the 
school in July last, have awarded a travelling scholarship of | 
35/., tenable for four months, to Sydney H. Miller, and one of | 
25/., tenable for three months, to David. J. Chisholm, along 
with diplomas of merit. Diplomas have also been awarded to 
John Ross MacKay, Douglas P. Hall, Henry R. Williamson 
and Robert M. Dickson, and certificates to John Duncan, | 
Arthur L. King, John Meldrum and James T, Thomson. 


The Lord Provost’s Committee of the Edinburgh Town | 
Council have held a discussion in regard to the restoration of | 
the chapel at Holyrood.’ The subject came before the com- 
mittee as a result of a deputation to the Town Council urging 
that action should be taken by the Corporation with the view 
of securing that the 40,000/. left by Lord Leven and Melville — 
should be devoted to the restoration of the abbey. The. 
were informed—on what authority was not 
disclosed—that the present Earl and his mother are disposed 
to undertake the work of restoration apart from the action of 
the trustees of the late Earl. The committee, it is under- 
stood, are not averse to the project, but the feeling was | 
expressed that the committee was not, in the circumstances, 
‘in a position to move in the matter. It was therefore agreed - 
to leave the question’ in. the hands jof the Lord Provost, in. | 


a 


rder that his Lordship, may. take such.action as the.result,of.. 
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| THE WEEK. 


| THE decision of Mr. Justice Eve in Inauis v. The 


| Birmingham Corporation cannot fail to have effect in 
more cases than can be easily anticipated. The circum- 
_ stances were not unusual. ‘The late Mr. Joan FEpnry 
_ bequeathed to the Corporation of Birmingham the sum 
_of 50,0001. for the erection of ‘‘ a new picture gallery on 
a site provided by the Corporation.’’? The majority of 
architects, contractors, and others engaged in building 
would interpret the words as meaning that the Corpora- 
tion were to give a piece of ground on which a gallery 
was to be erected at a cost of 50,0001. The Corporation 
have arranged for the extension of the Council House, 
which contains an Art Gallery, and part of the project 
was a new Art Gallery to be connected with the present 
one by means of a bridge. The Corporation proposed to 
apply the money to the erection of the gallery which 
would form part of the first floor of the enlarged Council 
House. Mr. Frenzy’s executors maintained that the 
'testator’s intention was to have a separate building, and 
that the word “ site ’’ meant a plot of ground and not an 
artificial base consisting of a ground floor and a basement 
which were to be used for other purposes. Mr. Justice 
Eve considered that too much stress had been laid on the 
‘word “‘ site ’’ and he held that what the testator intended 
‘might be expressed in this way :—‘‘ If you buy the site I 
will provide 50,0001. towards the cost of erecting the 
building, and if the building costs less I still don’t intend 
to contribute towards the cost of the site, and any sur- 
plus can be devoted to purchasing pictures.’’ His 
Lordship thought that the Corporation would be sub- 
stantially complying with the conditions of the bequest 
by erecting the gallery on the first floor of the extension, 
and he therefore decided in their favour, the costs to be 
paid out of the residuary estate. There can be no question 
that all the old English writers who have referred to the 
site or seat of a building believéd the words signified the 
3round on which the building was erected. Asa journalist, 
Mr. Frenzy might be credited with knowing that fact. 
As a citizen of Birmingham he was aware of the pro- 
posal to enlarge the Council House and to extend the 
oxisting gallery. If he lived he might be persuaded to 
secept the arrangements of the Corporation; but if to his 
vords the ordinary signification is given, he intended to 
srect an independent building. 


Many people when they read about the proceedings of 
Xural District Councils and Parish Councils must con- 
lude that the late Marquess of SatisBuRY was right when 
ie said that a circus was more required in many places 
han an institution for governing. The petty cases which 
re made the occasion for granting summonses and 
mposing fines are enough to make it appear that we live 
nder a Continental régime. Never before was there so 
revalent a passion to exercise authority, and although 
nh unnecessary latitude is given to representatives they 
re occasionally to be heard clamouring for more. An 
istance which is not unique has been presented in Cuck- 
eld, Sussex. It is a thoroughly rural district, and 
Ithough a few residents from a distance have been 
ttracted by the countrified aspect, their number is not 
et sufficient to alter the character of the place. Never- 
1eless the Council are not content with the rural code 
ut forth by the Local Government Board, and they have 
plied that they should be allowed to administer the 
tensive code of bye-laws adapted to towns. The con- 
2quence was that a medical inspector and an official 
‘chitect were sent to investigate the district. They re- 
orted that the Cuckfield district still retains its rural 
jaracter, that the population is still agricultural, and 
pae there are no factories or other works requiring regula- 
on. It is needless to say that the Rural Council are dis- 
stisfed, and we suppose they will find many other 
athorities to agree with them. But there is no question 
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that the dragooning which now takes place under the 
excuse of promoting public health is deteriorating many 
of the characteristics of rural life. 


Tue late Sir Digsy Wyarr in one of his lectures pointed 
out that the architect deals with sterner materials than the 
sculptor or the painter, for he ‘‘ has to wield not only the 
intractabilities of matter, but the even greater intract- 
abilities of men’s adverse wills, and to move the apathy, 
and frequently the ignorance, of ill-constituted public 
opinion.’’ The words serve to explain the success of Sir 
JAMES Know zs, who died on February 18. He was the 
son of an architect and also practised the art himself during 
several years. “He was thus taught how to deal with the 
adverse wills of men; and when he founded The Nineteenth 
Century he was able to present a series of articles which 
represented the views of men who were not inspired by any 
principle in common. The array of names to be found in 
the successive volumes reveals his power of persuasion. It 
did not necessarily follow that their contributions were 
always remarkable ; and reference to past volumes generally 
causes surprise at the absence of qualities which give per- 
manence to literature. The editor’s triumph was in prevail- 
ing over men who often were not anxious to express their 
opinions in writing. It cannot be said that Sir Jamns 
KNOWLES was a great architect ; or, at least, he never was 
able to persuade clients to entrust him with commissions 
for the kinds of buildings which afford pleasure for a great 
many years. Kensington House, which has now vanished 
like its owner, Baron Grant, was very pretentious but com- 
monplace; the most conspicuous feature was a colossal 
marble staircase which then was a novelty and which was 
subsequently transferred to some exhibition. For the same 
client he transformed Leicester Square, and thus removed 
an enclosure which was a disgrace to London; but the 
foreigners who make most use of the garden must often be 
surprised that a more satisfactory result was not attained. 
It was as a literary diplomatist Sir Jamps KNow1es was 
most fortunate, and his name will live, if not in his own 
writings, at least in the references to him in the corre- 
spondence of his-famous contemporaries. 


AccorDING to the Schedule of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, ‘‘ If the architect should have drawn 
out the approved design, with plans, elevations, sections 
and specification, the charge is 24 per cent. upon the esti- 
mated cost.’’ The usual remuneration is stated to be 
5 per cent. on the total cost of the works. A case was 
heard before one of the Official Referees in which percentage 
was charged on 122,5001., the estimated amount of a large 
building. The architect claimed 6,000. as the percentage 
on the estimated cost. The actual cost was less. The 
plaintiff had agreed to perform the duties of an architect 
at 3% per cent., but he claimed 4 per cent. By offering 
to do the work at less than the usual percentage it was 
considered that the Schedule of the Institute did not apply. 
The Official Referee therefore decided to pay no more than 
3% per cent. on an outlay of 90,0001. The defendant had 
had experience of building, and had taken a part and 
offered suggestions concerning the preparation of the 
plans, and had also looked after the contractor employed 
to erect the building. The important part of the decision 
is that estimated cost is not to determine the amount of 
percentage if the work can be shown to have been carried 
out for a lesser sum. 


Tue policy is doubtful of asking pupils in the London 
County Council schools to produce carefully executed draw- 
ings of buildings. We assume that what is required are 
measured drawings ; and the labour involved in such work 
is only known to those who have gone through it. The 
County Council have for some time offered two prizes of 
15l., two of 101. and two of 51. for such drawings, as well 
as for drawings of artistic objects in museums. It is 
acknowledged that the results are unsatisfactory, and it is 
now proposed to alter the arrangements. Instead of two 
prizes of 151. each there should be substituted four prizes 
of 51. each. This will be an economical gain, and. more 


" than their value will still be paid for the artistic attempts. 
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THE LONDON WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Bo MEMBER of the London County Council who accepts 

the chairmanship of the Works Committee must be 
liberally endowed with the spirit of self-sacrifice. The 
office is as thankless as that of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in a Cabinet. No matter what skill a man may 
possess, the conditions of the appointment are of a kind 
which cannot produce satisfactory results. There can be 
no doubt that the establishment of a contractor’s business 
on a colossal scale for the execution of works in the Metro- 
polis was not promoted mainly for the purpose of economy. 
Tt was rather a scheme to bring employers ito odium. 
The ratepayers were induced to believe that under the lax 
system of the Metropolitan Board of Works large ‘fortunes 
were easily made out of contracts which were not always 
satisfactorily executed. The new establishment was to 
demonstrate with how much economy it was possible to 
perform work of the most difficult varieties by relying 
mainly on the honour of workmen who hitherto hau been 
enslaved by tyrants. . Unfortunately the visions were taken 
as realities by dupes, not only in London but throughout 
the country. The public are always ready to believe that, 
in spite of competition, they are compelled to pay extra- 
vagant prices for building and repairs to buildings. They 
immediately assumed that individually they resembled the 
great Metropolis, and they welcomed the Works Com- 
mittee as the pioneers of a new era of freedom from con- 
tractors. What were the consequences? People hesi- 
tated to build until the new system was matured. The 
suspension of building inevitably led to the decadence of 
every business connected with construction. The unprece- 
dented distress which now prevails throughout the country 
can be ascribed with greater reason to the action of the 
Works Committee of the Metropolis and of pseudo- 
reformers in many other towns than to any other cause. 
By creating suspicion against contractors of one kind it 
was natural to suppose that all other contractors were 
equally dishonest, and in consequence foreign productions 
came into favour to an extent that was likewise with- 
out precedent. Efforts have been made to trace the 
terrible condition of business which is now so general to 
remote sources, but none of them have been so effective 
for evil as the committees of weak men who have allowed 
themselves to become the tools of agitators who, for their 
own ends, were anxious to overturn a system of business 
which was the envy of the rest of the world. 

The people of London are gradually realising that the 
vaunted system of the Works Committee, if extended, 
would be fatal to commerce and to manufactures. This 
is seen by the way in which mention of the Works Com- 
mittee is now received ai any municipal meeting. Indeed 
it is fast becoming a by-word. Not only do outsiders scorn 
the system, whether applied on a large or a small scale, 
but it is evident the great body of the County Council 
avoid responsibility for the extravagant machinery created 
for the purpose of the production of petty economies. This 
is evident from the recent appeal of the Works Committee 
to be allowed to exist, which is to be found in the last 
report. They say:—‘‘ We regard with concern the 
diminution in the amount of work entrusted to the depart- 
ment. Relative economy in construction can only be 
secured by the reference to the department of sufficient 
work to carry the heavy standing charges for interest on 
and repayment of debt, interest on working capital, rent, 
insurance, office salaries and wages, &c., and one reason 
why the cost of works executed within the last few years 
has been on the whole consistently below the final certifi- 
cates of value has been the large annual expenditure.’’ 

The meaning of the words is that the Works Committee 
cannot compete in tendering with ordinary contractors. 
What is harder to bear, the Education Committee, the 
Establishment Committee, the Fire Brigade Committee, 
the Highways Committee, the Working Classes Com- 
mittee, the Improvements Committee, the Local Govern- 
ment Committee, the Parks and Open Spaces Committee, 
the Public Control Committee, and the Stores Committee 
all prefer direct employment of labour rather than 
the aid of the doubtful system of the Works Department. 
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Highways Committee expended independently 
119,7261. The Public Control Committee expended 
121. 18s. 4d. But whether the amount was large or small 
it was considered prudent to keep the Works Department 
and all belonging to it at a remote distance. The com- 
plaint of the Works Committee reveals the value set upon 


its organisation by the other sections of the Council. It | 


is not pleasant to be treated as an instrument of destruc- 


tion ; and therefore, as we have said, a maryellous amount — 


of self-denial is needed not only from the chairman, but 
from all who belong to the Works Committee. Not even 


the labourers are now esteemed as agents in the new system | 
by which labour was to be triumphant over capital. The | 
report says that the volume of work referred to the depart- 


ment has fallen off considerably. But it 1s mnocently | 


remarked that ‘‘ this decrease has not hitherto been felt.’’ 
We all know it has not. Even in the time of the Metro- | 


politan Board of Works contractors, when they encoun- 
tered difficulties which neither themselves nor the engineers | 
to the Board could have foreseen, had to suffer the terror > 
of impending bankruptcy ; but the fortunate representa- | 
tives of the Works Department are free from the anxieties — 
of contractors and those whom they employ. Financial | 
difficulties do not trouble them, and if the work should { 
turn out a loss it simply means putting certain figures in | 
one column instead of another. A few totals will suggest 
the withdrawal of confidence. The estimate of the work | 
to be entrusted to the department for the first half of the 
present year was 98,5001. for engineering and 39,6501. for 
architectural work ; while for the second half the respective | 
amounts are 5,5001. and 14,3501. It is at last impossible 
to blind the public about the social and political advantages 
of a Works Department. London has awakened from its 
dream of an Elysium from. which contractors would be 
excluded, and now despises its dream. It is no longer) 
possible to keep costly machinery grinding the wind. The 
committee announce how ‘‘ We are considering as to the’ 
reduction of the permanent staff to bring it into proportion | 
to the lessened expenditure, but the debt charges cannot 
be reduced, and the addition, to the expenditure on labour. 
and materials for works in hand, of the amounts necessary, 
to distribute these and other standing charges must have} 
the effect of bringing the cost toa figure considerably above 
that anticipated when the works were undertaken.” 
As a temporary respite from dissolution the committee 
are begging the other committees to allow the Works De: 
partment to execute special works like those above referrec 
to, and which amounted in half a year to 212,9501., 1 
order that they might make a show of doing something t¢ 
justify existence. ; a 
The different committees will be acting unwisely anc 
contrary to the interest of the ratepayers if they give ther 
orders to the Works Department. No loss to the publi 
would arise if that costly excrescence on municipal adminis © 
tration were abolished. It may seem unfeeling to sugges 
any course which would swell the ranks of the unemployed 
But it should never be forgotten that the men engaged b 
the Works Committee were subordinate creative agents 
They professed to be emancipated from the tyranny ¢ 
contractors, and accordingly able to perform wor 
in a new spirit through which not only the quantity wé 
increased but the quality became superior. From whi 
was said it might be supposed that in all the precedin 
centuries such admirable construction as the Work) 
Department carried out had not been witnessed in any pa : 
of the globe. Officers and men would find that the certi! 
cate of employment under the London County Council 
no recommendation. = | 
Tt cannot be said that on their own showing the Wor! 
Committee have accomplished any wonderful econom 
feat. In their tables they compare the actual cost wl 
the final certificate. The production of the latter 1s th, 
described : —‘‘ Bills of quantities are supplied in respect — 
each of these works, which on completion are meast! 
up, and a ‘ final certificate’ is issued by the supervis 
officer, who takes into account omissions from ané @ ( 
tions to the original design.’’ Now the total final cert 
cates of the works presented in tHe statement of the Wor 
Committee amounts to 298,7331. 12s. 11d., and the actt 
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cost is put down as 265,4701. 13s. 3d., the difference being 
33,2621. 19s. 8d. That would be about 11 per cent. on the 
yalue of the work done, which when all things are taken 
into account does not seem to be an exorbitant difference. 
But we must remember that the Works Department can 
select without much hugger-mugger the works which offer 
most facilities for easy execution. For instance, the esti- 
mate of the department for enlarging the northern outfall 
sewer was 147,2801.; the actual cost of the works was 
116,6511. It is claimed the amount of cost was 25,6581. 
under the final certificate. Deduct that amount from the 
33,2621., and it will be seen that the supposed saving is not 
remarkable. An ordinary contractor must be prepared 
for many contingencies from which the Works Depart- 
ment is preserved. If his outlay exceeds the amount of 
his tender he must put up with the loss. The Council’s 
contracting department, on the contrary, does not suffer 
in any way, for in all failures it is not necessary to explain 
why they occurred. ‘‘ Two excesses only call for com- 
ment,’’ declares the last report. But a builder’s manager 
or auditor cannot treat things so cavalierly. 

1t was generally believed that the reform of the Works 
Department was in progress. But it is quite evident from 
what is said in the official document that no remarkable 
improvement has taken place. There are no valid reasons 
to justify its continued existence. Advocates of economy 
will find there is only one way of dealing with it, and that 
is its abolition. The competition between contractors is 
too eager to admit of excessive charges, and the officers of 
the architectural and engineering departments may be 
relied on to ensure efficient construction. 


MODERN GERMAN ART. 


LL who have read the ‘‘ Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, 
Hsq.,’’ will remember the conversation between the 
wild Irishman and his fellow-captive, the tall young 
Saxon cleric, in the crimp-waggon. The latter was a good 
type of his countrymen. At sixteen he was acquainted 
with Greek, Latin, French, Arabic, and Hebrew. The 
exact sciences and theology he acquired as a matter of 
business. He was eager to be omniscient, and so he 
attempted a great many accomplishments, including 
dancing on the tight-rope. ‘‘ My opinion,’’ he explained, 
“is that a man should know everything as far as in his 
power lies—that he should complete his cycle of ex- 
perience ; and, one science being as necessary as another, 
it behovyes him, according to his means, to acquaint him- 
self with all.’’ THackERay was not relying on his 
imagination in describing a representative of Young Ger- 
many in the days of FrepERICK THE GREAT. It was a 
time of transition, and the wisest could not tell what was 
before them. Knowledge was supposed to be power, and 
a varied stock of it was laid in so as to be provided 
against any task which destiny might impose on the 
possessors. 
. In the course of time it was found that knowledge by 
itself did not bring any worldly advantages. It was then 
considered that it should have some peculiar aim towards 
which men might aspire by its means. The old story of 
the wings of Icarus once more became a reality. Some 
students and scholars sought after the ideal which to 
many of them was, as Sancuo Panza said long before, 
wishing for better bread than was made from corn. 
Scholars and students of another kind, who thought they 


were practical men, sought after the beautiful or Kunst. | 


Among those seekers for beauty none were more earnest 
than GorTHE and ScutuueR. CaRrLyLe, who idolised both 
of them, could not help saying that the two great men lost 
precious years in running after a will o’ the wisp. Yet 
ib must be acknowledged that both of them rendered 
invaluable services to art. Scurmer’s ‘‘ Lay of the 
Bell ’’ caused a revival of German craftsmanship, and 
made the humblest workman take a new interest in his 
business. Gorrue anticipated Watrer Scort in his love 
of Gothic, and at the same time he inspired his country- 
men with a belief that they were or could become the 
true successors of the Greek and Renaissance artists. 


In course of time Italian buildings were faithfully 
imitated in German towns. Fresco once .more came into 
fashion, and it was applied not only in the interior of 
buildings, but in certain cases on the exterior. In Munich, 
as one gazes at the discoloured fragments, some of the sad 
spectacles presented in Venice are recalled, and we learn 
that the weather has not much reverence for form or colour. 
The formation of character is supposed to be one of the 
aims of German governments, and consequently immense 
paintings were produced which the dimmest sight could 
understand. The subjects were mainly derived from Ger- 
man history, and in that way there can be no doubt that 
Kunst was a teacher that rendered great service to the 
Fatherland. Culture in its widest sense was treated as a 
sovereign power, and it dealt with so many abstractions 
there was some ground for the saying that if England 
ruled the waves Germany had conquered the air. 

There was little doubt that the Germans were as happy 
as any people in Europe, although they carried their 
longings after the indefinite to an extreme. But their 
neighbours were not able to interpret such a wide diffusion 
of the philosophic spirit, and it soon became evident that 
a struggle was inevitable, in which theories of the 
beautiful would not count for much. Bismarck 
was not attracted by philosophic contention in his univer- 
sity days, and he realised that another weapon would be 
more serviceable in arguments than logic. Barry 
Lynpon’s friend said he was unanxious to have any 
experience of the effect of the war passion, and although 
he might be a soldier he would never slay a man in com- 
bat. Philosophic amateurs like GorTHs wished to 
experience the fever without drawing a sword. BISMARCK 
perceived that the task before Germany was not to be 
accomplished on such easy terms. Denmark, Austria, 
and France were in turn overthrown and, what is more 
to our purpose, the art and culture of Germany as it then 
existed came to an end with the succession of wars. 

It requires only a shght acquaintance with the Ger- 
many of the present day in order to realise how strongly a 
material, or let us say a prosaic, spirit has grown through- 
out the Empire. Some parts may make a less display 
than others, but there is no question of its extent. It is 
seen especially in the prominence given to, trade, taking 
that word in its widest sense. A student of a mystic turn 
could no doubt attend courses of lectures in the univer- 
sities which would suit his disposition, for it is still 
recognised that even mystics may be turned to account. 
If a new OvERBECK were to arise who thought he was 
adapted to continue the traditions of the primitive Christian 
artists, he also would find Academicians who would show 
their sympathy and endeavour to direct him along the 
path he selected. German professors are most kind to 
enthusiasts, although they might consider the talents are 
likely to be wasted when a student follows his own inclina- 
tion. It may, however, be remarked that what German 
professors of art are most pleased with is the enthusiasm 
which displays itself in an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. In England Sir JosHua Reynoups’s axiom that 
nothing was denied to well-directed labour has been often 
derided. But a German professor is always disposed to 
agree with that dictum, and so prevalent is the belief in it 
that art has in consequence lost much of its old glamour 
in Germany. It is no longer accepted that an able artist 
is superhuman. At the most he is regarded as a very 
clever and very industrious man; and the value of his art 
is therefore assessed in the same way as any of the in- 
dustrial arts. 

The success of militarism demonstrated that the for- 
mation of character, which at one time was supposed to 
be attained through omniscience, and at another through a 
pecuhar refinement of mind resembling to some extent 
what GorTHE professed to have accomplished for himself, 
could be arrived at more readily and more effectually 
by the drill sergeant in the barrack-square. Trade re- 
quired combatants of another kind, and the State came 
to the resolution of providing instructors who would 
resemble the corporals and sergeants of the army. Asa 
consequence trade schools and colleges have in a few 
years attained an importance which, to say the least, is 
equal to that of the oldest universities. The most efficient 
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instructors that can be Bae are sent to the schools 


and colleges, and they are expected to turn out captains 
and soldiers of industry who will correspond with the men 
required for the army. A similar system is adopted in 
the museums. No expense is spared in providing 


examples which will suggest the most perfect work of | 


our day, or which will compel young craftsmen to be 
emulous of their predecessors. The fresco-paintings 
were intended to inspire the Germans who lived some 
seventy years ago with patriotism. The trade museums 
are enriched with objects by which patriotism of another 
kind is fostered, and one which is suited to the present 
time. With the former the German was made to feel 
that to be a unit in a mass which produced heroes was a 
privilege. The trade museum teaches him in addition 
that if by individual effort he can succeed over foreign 
rivals he is serving his own interests. and that of his 
country. 

This recognition of the people is one of the most 
amazing phenomena of our time. The feudal spirit has 
been stronger in Germany than in other countries. The 
majority of the population in consequence have as few 
rights of some kinds as their forefathers who lived three 
centuries ago. But through the help of education they 
have been able to live a life which was and is independent 
of the rulers. An ordinary Englishman who knows little 
about authority is not always able to perceive how much 
is signified when there is any special recognition of the 
people in general. In Covent Garden, for instance, there 
seems nothing remarkable in WaaNner’s selection of 
particular subjects. But when we find he drew inspira- 
tion from the old folk-lore of the German people rather 
than from the odd subjects adopted by other composers, 
we find a recognition of a power which was too strong to. 
be neglected. At one time a visitor could see more por- 
traits of Issen in the shop windows of Munich and 
other German towns than of any German notability. The 
reason was that Ipsmn drew inspiration from subjects 
which might be commonplace, but which were suggestive 
of ordinary people’s lives. Much else could be cited as 
evidence of a similar peculiarity, but we must spare our 
readers. 

If we have popular ascendency expressed in the trade 
schools and ministered to by such men as WaaneR and 
IBsEN, is there no other form of art to suggest a similar 
influence? We believe the signs of it in architecture, 
decoration, and sculpture are becoming more manifest 
every day in Germany. In the first place it is seen in 
the seeking of new styles. What is known as L’Art 
Nouveau is really a German effort. Artists for many 
centuries were imitating leaves and flowers, and using 
them as motifs for their ornament. The Germans had 
the boldness to go a step further and to suggest the 
populace by long lines of stems, without which the old 
ornament by all the laws of nature was incomplete. The 
furniture on which such ornament would be used could 
not well be in any of the known styles, and we therefore 
find that modern furniture in Germany adopts new 
forms. Opinions would, of course, differ about its 
value; but it will be at least allowed that there is a 
departure from precedents. 

The architecture also reveals that a change is now 
in progress. Many of the latest public and private build- 
ings of Germany are in a style which cannot be regarded 
as either Italian or medieval. Perhaps it would be de- 
scribed as a nondescript style if we do not admit it is 
entitled to be called modern Germanic. Everyone knows 
that for a long time ‘‘ detail ’’ has been largely employed 
in German buildings. Every figure or ornament has been 
marked with so much precision it is not uncommon to 
hear it said they resemble castings. In later dwellings, 
hotels, warehouses, and public, buildings such as schools, 
a bolder treatment is adopted. The architectural work of 
the memorial of the Emperor Writ1am. tHe Great in 
Coblentz may be taken as an example of the new treat- 
ment. . It is suggestive ofa different: manner of thinking 
from the memorial to the same’ monarch which is one of 
the features of Berlin: The latter is Classic, or rather 
Italian, the Ionic order having been liberally used: but 


the lines are being continually ‘broken in order’ that’ the 


Blondel, for example, that it was‘ necessary to urge his 
students to aim at largeness of thought or a noble manner of 
| expression. He, and they, ‘would have’ taken’ this ‘for 


sculptor’s work should appear to dominate. If the building 
had to be erected now, instead of forty years ago, it is 
not unlikely that a treatment as vigorous as is seen in 
Coblentz would be preferred. When novelty is adopted 
for Imperial memorials it is likely to mark other works, 
and, as we have said, a great many ordinary buildings 
display peculiarities which are not seen elsewhere in 
HKurope, nor in the United States. Some of the new 
characteristics may be owing to the use of concrete. For 
the Germans have investigated the properties of the 
material with their customary thoroughness. The neces- 
sity of employing science in order to make sure of the 
strength is well adapted to those who have been trained 
in mathematics in the new scientific school, and the large- 
ness of treatment of the forms serves as a corrective 
against the fantastic efforts which for a time were seen 
in many German houses, and which it is difficult to accept 
as inspired by true architectural principles. Evidently 
the German architects consider that their position 
authorises them to seek after independence. Although 
the search may sometimes end in vagaries of an unsatis- 
factory kind, we must at least applaud the efforts as 
evidence of architecture still being a living art in the 
twentieth century. 

The Germans, unless recent events have changed their 


nature, are not satisfied with any educational subject for _ 
its own sake; they wish it to become a factor in their | 


harmonic development. It was long held that the literary, 
poetic and philosophic training was adapted to their nature. 
As that method is practically renounced, it remains to be 
seen whether a course of education in which business is 
paramount will be equally serviceable. Apparently, if 


we may judge from the results of a few years, the German | 


shows as much aptitude for manufactures and commerce 


as if his predecessors had been for centuries following — 
Indeed, there are signs that the new _ 
training is closely allied with the military system, and | 
Germans will be heard saying that without their discipline | 
as soldiers they could not be so successful in civil life. 
Although we may not care to imitate their architecture or | 
painting, it is not unworthy of our consideration whether | 
greater interest in the work of defence might not lead toa | 


similar courses. 


reward in peaceful operations. 


THE GRAND MANNER—EGYPT AND GREECE. | 


N Monday last Mr. R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A., delivered the 


first of his series of lectures at the Royal Academy, for 


the present season, on the above subject. 


The term ‘‘ grand manner,’’ he commenced by stating, | 
became, and perhaps is still used as, a by-word of reproach _ 
It has been assumed that there _ 
was nothing in it or behind it; that it was all show, all — 
a vain affectation, about on a level with full-bottomed wigs. 
Writers have treated it with contempt and contumely as a 
matter no longer worth considering ; and yet architects con- 
tinue to find in it much that is inspiring, much that can _ 
be learnt from it towards the solution of modern problems. 
That there has been reason for this harsh criticism is not to — 


for dulness and pomposity. 


be denied. There have been times when architecture has 


overleaped itself in.its ambition to amaze the spectator by 
its magnificence, in its disregard of the elementary and — 


serious purpose of the art. Yet these lapses are but the 
failures in attaining a very difficult ideal. They do not 


affect the general principle which lies behind what is called | 
namely, that the greater efforts of © 
architecture are obtained through scale, through orderly dis- 


the ‘‘ grand manner,’ 


tribution, through a certain abstract and impersonal sim- 
plicity of treatment which relies for its success on its fidelity 


to large principles, rather than on wealth and intricacy of _ 


detail. 


By means of some examples from the past Mr. Blomfield | 
put this idea clearly before his audience, with the intro- — 


ductory remark that such a problem would never have pre- 
sented itself two hundred years ago, for there were failures 


in design, such as Evelyn called ‘‘ busie and Gotie triflings,” 


and a French writer on gardens the ‘‘mauvaise maniére 
mesquine’’; but: it would never have occurred to Frangois 


settee aimee 


‘of modern life. 
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granted, because they were saturated with the French 
‘tradition of Classical design ; but with us it is different. We 
have lost our artistic traditions in the vast expansion of 
scientific thought and commercial enterprise which have filled 
the last half-century. We have before use the difficult task 
of recovering whole regions of thought which seem to have 
fallen out of modern consciousness, of endeavouring to get 
into touch with habits of mind and intellectual standpoints 
that have now dropped into oblivion. The task is diffi- 
cult ; yet with patient study it should not be impossible, 
because architecture is a very old and slow-moving art. 
Moreover, if we have lost tradition, we have abundant 
opportunities of knowledge; and if we can find certain 
qualities common to the great monuments of architecture we 
may be justified in thinking that these are the essential 
qualities of the art, and that these should form our own 
ideal. 

In a former lecture it was pointed out how closely art is 
connected with temperament, and how the history of archi- 
tecture in one of its aspects is mainly the history of the 
emergence of the individual artist and of personal modes of 
expression, from the hieratic methods of the ancient world. 
As architecture is traced back to its sources, the individual is 
lost in the multitude ; he is a grain of sand in the myriads of 
the desert. On the other hand, a certain colossal, and indeed 
sublime, intensity of purpose gradually gathers shape, the 
whole effort of a vast body of men set on the noblest expressions 
of a given idea, such as the religion of their gods, or the 
glory of their kings. One or two overpowering ideas filled 
the whole of their life, and stamped their art with a splendid 
and monumental simplicity—the true grand manner—the 
very sense of which has almost disappeared in the complexity 
In order to get at the point of view from 
which such work was undertaken, we must divest ourselves of 
modern associations ; we must conceive of it as a link only ina 
vast sequence, stretching far back into the past, and built up 
by generation after generation, so that, as it were, any given 
puilding was predestined in its form, and foreordained 
hundreds of years before it was built. The temple of Egypt 
can only be understood from this point of view. No modern 
designer would ever sit down in cold blood to design the 
enormous series of buildings and monuments of Karnak ; but 
to the Egyptian builders their plan and construction was in- 
evitable, and it is for us to see what can be learned from build- 
ings which grew from causes that worked with the unconscious- 
ness almost of national forces. The first lesson to be learnt is 
the effect to be obtained by very simple elements of design 
handled on a great scale and with heroic audacity. Take 
Karnak for instance. At the further end of the rectangular 
enclosure was the shrine, with chambers on either side for 
the service of the temple. In front of this was the hall or nave 
for the use of the initiated only, and beyond was the outer 
court for the crowd, entered through a gateway between pylons. 
This was the normal type, and the shrine always remained in- 
tact ; but constant additions were made by successive dynas- 
ties, court was added to court and pylon to pylon, until the 
stupendous aggregate of Karnak was reached, the largest 
temple that has ever been built. Architecturally, the means 
employed were the simplest possible, column and lintel, sym- 
metrical planning, level horizontal outlines, above walls on 
whose face the idea of unchanging power found its final 
expression. The whole effort of the design was set in giving 
the impression of eternal strength and of some tremendous and 
even terrific mystery, and in criticising this architecture it is 
useless to apply the canons of northern art. It must be studied 
on its merits. 

The Egyptians were a people of great intelligence and 


_ highly developed civilisation, and yet their method of design 


maintained itself through thirty dynasties, and even persisted 
under the alien rule of the Ptolemys, well after tlie time when 
Greek architecture had reached its highest level. That it was 
consecrated by the religion of the State and that the Egyptians 


_ were used to no other forms of architecture were no doubt 


powerful reasons, but they. were not the only ones. This 
monumental method of design, with its abstract simplicity, 


_ its entire subordination of detail to the central idea, is the 


genuine expression of temperament ; it tells of an instinct for 
the grand manner which has been denied to races less happily 
endowed. For not the least remarkable characteristic of 
Egyptian art is the stringent logic that governed it in every 
detail. Elaborate mouldings, carving in high relief, the 
deep cutting through which other methods of architecture find 


_ expression, have no place here ; the mouldings are mere sur- 


face lines, little more than drawn on the surface ; the carving 


| is of most admirable low relief, firm in outline and consum- 
_ Mate in drawing, but reduced to the most abstract expression 


in modelling, The beautiful instances from the great, Temple. 


of Karnak, and from the hall of the Temple of Seti I. at 
Abydos, show how closely these sculptors considered their sur- 
faces in relation to the effect of the building as a whole. Such 
skill was only possible to artists steeped in an immemorial 
tradition of art. Nowhere is the majesty of simple size more 
evident than in the monuments of Egypt, and attention was 
called to this tremendous architecture, not with any idea of 
copying its details and building Egyptian halls, such as formed 
part of the regular practice of classical designers of the 
eighteenth century, but in order that the lessons it teaches of 
superbly considered mass, and of the effect to be got by the 
simplest forms of construction properly handled, might be 
learnt. Here then, in this monumental simplicity, in this 
reliance on great scale and the cumulative effect of a series 
of buildings set out in an ordered plane, was found one of the 
elements of the ‘‘ grand manner.’’ The central idea is pre- 
dominant everywhere ; it is never sacrificed to detail, but 
serenely maintains its sway undisputed and _ irresistible. 
This, too, is an essential quality of the ‘‘ grand manner.”’’ 
It is the quality which, amid much that is utterly different, 
is common both to Greek and Egyptian architecture. In 
Greece it was realised under totally different conditions, both 
of ideals and of natural resources. 

In Egyptian architecture the principle of symmetry finds 
its fullest expression. Their cities were set in the valley of 
the Nile, and except for the course of that river there were no 
physical obstacles to perfectly regular plan, no rock or citadel 
which dominated the laying out of the city. Moreover, the 
despotic power of the Egyptian kings provided the only pos- 
sible machinery for the execution of their stupendous archi- 
tecture. Neither of these conditions existed in Greece, a rocky 
country divided among small and relatively inconsiderable 
States ; but among its peoples were to be found men of incom- 
parable genius and individuality. 

Perhaps no example shows more clearly the versatility of 
Greek architécture than the laying-out of the Akropolis in the 
time of Pericles. The Akropolis is a long narrow rock in 
the centre of the city, and here from time immemorial there 
had existed temples both to the tutelary gods of Athens, 
shrines of unalterable sanctity, so that after the rock had been 
swept by the Persians their sites were religiously preserved, 
and the new temples, with one notable exception, had to be 
built on the original sites. Moreover, the area was bounded 
by walls of great antiquity, and the levels varied considerably, 
so that the task set by Pericles to his architects was one of 
extraordinary difficulty, for they had to bring together into one 
composition a number of heterogeneous buildings at different 
levels and with different axis lines. Moreover, only one 
entrance was possible, namely, by the narrow way at the west 
end ; and the rocks on either side of this were already occupied 
by older buildings. The key to Pericles’ scheme of beauti- 
fying the Akropolis was the glorification of the goddess Athene, 
and in pursuance of that scheme the chief features of the 
Akropolis were to be the Parthenon rebuilt on a scale of 
greatly increased magnificence and the statue of Athene Pro- 
machos. Pericles’ architects had before them a wider horizon 
than the parapets of the Akropolis. That rock symbolised all 
that the Athenian held most sacred, and the architects so placed 
their monuments that the white houses of the gods were visible 
from below, so that from far away in the plains of Attica 
or on the Augean Sea, might be seen the glittering helm of the 
goddess that watched over the city of the violet crown. Instead 
of the hieratic art of Egypt, moving in accordance with 
regular and unchanging laws, architecture was emerging into 
the region of conscious and deliberate selection. The archi- 
tects of the Akropolis thought for themselves in complying with 
the political conditions set them by Pericles. On the Akro- 
polis it was an essential part of his policy to keep ever present 
in the imagination of the citizens the sense of the divine im- 
portance of the State. To fhis end he called in the art of 
Pheidias, the skill of the architects of the Parthenon. Where 
his achievement was so memorable was in its grasp of a large 
ulterior purpose, namely, that the Akropolis, as a whole, 
should present itself to every point of view, as the visible 
symbol of the State. The point of interest for the student is to 
see how the difficulties contended with have been got over, 
how by skilful calculation of effect, of the site, mass and sky- 
line, the architect has translated these difficulties into great 
architectural achievements. The problem of the Akropolis 
could not have been solved by a perfectly symmetrical arrange- 
ment within its walls. The problem lay outside these walls, 
and it was an effort of genius to rise to this great conception. 

The whole scheme of architecture among the Greeks shows 
that, other things being equal, their. tendency was to 


| symmetry ; but the Greeks were many other things besides being 


artists ; art with them was but one element in a highly 
organised civil and religious life, and it had to adapt itself, 
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as it always has and must, to considerations and traditions 
imposed from without. 

In conclusion Mr. Blomfield said :I have called your atten- 
tion to those monuments of Egypt and ancient Greece in order 
to show you that the great qualities of architecture are its 
permanent qualities; to put it in another way, that archi- 
tecture preserves its place in the memory of mankind in so far 
as it is based on certain principles which are independent of 
styles, and which appeal in their larger aspects to humanity 
now as they did thousands of years ago. In Egypt these 
principles showed themselves in an effort after vast scale and 
eternal stability, in Greece and its colonies in a monumental 
sense of buildings, and a large conception of their setting. In 
both we find that the designers worked to an ideal which guided 
their hand from the first beginning to the last detail of 
ornament; that is, we find in them that unity of art, in the 
sense of its harmony as an organic whole, which is the first and 
greatest lesson of classical architecture, This is indeed what 
I understand by art in the grand manner, and you should 
from the first habituate yourselves to the study of architecture 
from this point of view. 

Tn. his second lecture on ‘‘ The Grand Manner—Pergamos 
and Hellenistic Art,’’ delivered on February 18, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield said :— 

The contrast between Greek and Roman architecture is 
sometimes unduly emphasised. You are asked to consider 
them without regard to the innumerable gradations, the slow 
development under altered conditions of social and political 
life, through which one grew out of the other. It is true that 
between the architecture of the age of Pericles and that of 
Augustus there is a great gulf fixed. In the later work the 
point of view has altered ; the imperial architect no longer 
aims at the clear cut ideals of Ictinus, the problem is alto- 
gether more complicated, and a certain massive discipline has 
superseded the sensitive intelligence of the Greeks. But 
though this difference has arisen, it would not disprove the 
debt of Rome to Greece at an earlier stage of development, and 
this, too, would require careful definition. It might be said 
with truth that Rome learnt its architecture from Greece, but 
not the whole of it, and not all of it at one lesson. The value 
of historical study to the student is that it enables him to 
understand the organic growth of architecture, to see how one 
attainment led to another by imperceptible stages, so that 
between one period and its predecessor there is no very marked 
change, and yet in the aggregate, and after long lapse of 
years, the difference is so great as to appear almost a difference 
in kind, 

In my last lecture I suggested to you some of the qualities 
of Egyptian architecture and of the most famous monuments 
of Hellenic art. I endeavoured to show how, under totally 
different conditions of civilisation, and with widely diverse 
methods of expression, both these people attained to the grand 
manner in a certain unity of thought and spaciousness of 
imagination which characterises all their architecture. But 
art is too sensitive to its environment to stand still. In the 
age of Pericles it reached perhaps the highest level that has 
ever been attained by architecture and sculpture combined in 
individual buildings, and yet the Parthenon was, as it were, 
the swan song of pure Greek art. Within the fifth century 
B.c. Greek art had reached its highest point of attainment, 
but before the end of that century its further progress in the 
land of its origin was arrested by political catastrophes as 
tragic as they were utterly unexpected. is 

For the next step forward we must move eastward again ; 
we must cross the Aigean to that bay in the coast of Asia 
Minor, where the Attalids built their Royal city of Pergamon. 
We shall find here fresh motives at work, instincts and ten- 
dencies leading up to that masterful spirit of order which 
was to be the Roman’s contribution to the art of architecture ; 
this on the one hand, and on the other a certain relaxation in 
the sure instinct of selection which died with the age of 
Pericles. For we are to exchange the grave and stately Doric 
of the Parthenon and the Sicilian temples for the Ionic order, 
with its latest suggestion of the unbalanced fancy of the Hast. 

The rise and fall of the Attalid dynasty comes as a brilliant 
episode in those stormy centuries which came between the fall 
of Hellas and the rise of Imperial Rome. The period that it 
covers comes about half-way between the age of Pericles and 
that of Augustus; and the Attalid princes carried on the 
tradition of Hellenic art to within sight, as it were, of the 
mighty architecture of Imperial Rome. Dates and facts were 
mentioned by the lecturer in order to call attention to the close 
touch that the Attalids had with Greece in the first instance, 
and with Rome in the last, and to show how, in this city in 
the east of the Aigean, Greek, or rather Hellenistic, art rested 


moved on again to inspire the art of Rome. It did not cease — 
to be Greek, and yet, under the masterful impulse of the new 
power in the West, it was to move far away from the stand- 
point of Phidias and Ictinus. The artistic ideals of the age 
of Pericles were lost. 

It was out of topsy-turvy antecedents that the architecture — 
of Imperial Rome was to develop, and it is necessary to rest for 
a while at this half-way house in order to understand the 
gradual transformation of Greek art into Roman. The city 
of the Attalids played a leading part in the movement of ideas 
which resulted in the conquest of Rome by the civilisation 
and arts of Greece, 

Acknowledgment was made of the merits of the splendid — 
folio on Pergamon by Messrs. Pontremoli and Collignon, 
who summarise the results of the memorable excavations by 
Carl Humann, the German engineer, as (1) the discovery of 
superb sculpture, and (2) the discovery of a royal residence, 
of Greek origin, which they describe as the Versailles of Asia. — 

A minute description was next given of the Royal city of 
Pergamon and its buildings, the most extraordinary of which 
was the grand altar, that was remarkable not only for its size 
but its astonishing sculpture. It was one of the wonders of | 
the ancient world. M. Collignon, to whose admirable account — 
of the art of Pergamon reference was made, calls attention - 
to the curiously modern feeling shown in the work of the Per- 
gamene sculptors, their feeling for the picturesque, for — 
dramatic incident, their search for decorative motives, the 
passionate realism of their technique. . | 

The frieze of the Gigantomachia was a masterpiece of 
architectural sculpture in its most splendid form. It was, 
moreover, the high-water mark of Hellenistic art. With the 
political downfall of Greece disappeared the intense, if 
narrow, patriotism of the city states. The old-time ideals 
had no place in the new monarchies ; henceforward the Greek 
was to be the man of no country, but the adventurer, the artist 
of the world, and this réle he maintained till the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The result is seen in Hellenistic art, if one 
may criticise its consummate work. Its failure, on occasion, 
seems to have been due to absence of convictions. 
skill of hand, knowledge of technique, learning, and scholar- 
ship could do it did, but it lacked that absolute and uncon- 
scious sincerity which set its indelible seal of distinction on 
the art of ancient Greece. 

And yet Hellenistic art is of scarcely less importance in | 
history, for it was the precursor of Roman art, and through 
that of the Renaissance. In sculpture it anticipated very 
nearly the modern feeling, its curiosity, its m- | 
terest in details, its search for technical qualities, 
and in architecture it marks a very distinct advance. The 
architects of ancient Greece, perfect though their buildings 
were, as far as they went, had not arrived at the conception 
of groups of buildings linked together into one great archi- 
tectural composition. Explain it as we will, there is no 
getting away from the fact that the Acropolis at Athens was 
not so planned, and there is no evidence to show that their — 
architects were conscious of any necessity for doing so. Greek | 
temples and buildings were dotted about on rocks and ridges, — 
with an excellent eye for the picturesque, but with little or — 
no consideration of their effect on each other. Here there was 
a chance for some thinker in architecture, and this was the 
path that was opened up by the Hellenistic architects. The 
grouping of the buildings on the ridge of Pergamon, or round 
the semicircle of hills at Halicarnassus, was no mere happy 
accident. It was there to realise an effect foreseen and cal- 
culated. 

If Hellenistic art failed in the splendid simplicity of 
earlier work, on the other hand it drew out all the good latent 
in the conditions in which it found itself ; it was subtle and 
versatile, consummate in its handling of most difficult pro- 
blems. The grouping of these monuments on the rock of 
Pergamon, the faculty of composition, shown both in the ~ 
whole and in part, the sense of organic treatment, are new and | 
invaluable achievements. They prepared the way for the 
splendid architecture of Imperial Rome, and they have their 
lesson for us. 4 

In conclusion the lecturer said each phase of architecture 
is indissolubly connected with the architecture before and after 
it; and it is only from this standpoint that it is possible to 
arrive at its true significance, as a link in a chain of long 


development, one more course in the building of the Palace of 
Art. 


Public Attention is being drawn in Sheffield to the fact 
that very few of the ratepayers take advantage of their right 
to inspect the interior of the town hall on Tuesdays and 


a while, and changed its: direction and character before it ; Thursdays on the presentation of a permit from a councillor. 


All that 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, Feb- 
A ruary 13, Mr. T. H. Mawson read a paper on ‘“‘ English 
and Italian Garden Architecture,’ Mr. T. Butler Wilson in 
the chair. 

The lecturer said if this lecture were merely a comparison 
of two schools of garden architecture, the proverb ‘‘ Compari- 
sons are odious’’ would be a just criticism upon it. In the 
title of the lecture I purposely avoided all reference to a com- 
parison, but may say at the outset frankly and unreservedly 
that for the most part nearly all the well-known existing 
examples of Italian garden architecture are admirably suited 
to the country and the climate, as also are the typical English 
examples. We Anglo-Saxons are identified on the Continent 
with a certain style of gardening where natural trees and 
grass predominate. The German at Munich points proudly 
and knowingly to the spacious elms in the ‘‘ Englischen 
Garten’ luxuriating in the free picturesque groupings of 
green glades and trees, as in our own home parks: there he 
almost seems to say, ‘‘ I have beaten the Britisher on his own 
line.”? In the great Italian and French gardens one feels the 
presence of a complete and studied scheme. As exponents of 
the art and science of landscape gardening, French and 
Italian examples are distinctly superior to the English ; but 
for mere lovable beauty nothing can approach the English 
garden. The charm of an English garden is the refreshing 
carpet of green grass, and this is our most valuable asset, and 
where it is absent in quantity, and I may add also in quality, 
also there is absent the charm of an English garden. In the 
Italian garden there is no such keynote, but the reverse. This 


_ is needfully so because after the fierce sun of June the earth 


parches, and only a few extreme sun-delighting flowers, such 
as geraniums or a few sub-tropical flowers, continue to bloom 
throughout the remaining hot months, and these flourish best 
where they can gain a welcome shadow from a friendly wall or 
hedge, and so an abundance of adornment in the shape of 
walls, balustrades, fountains becomes a necessity, and supply 
the. interest that grass and flowers yield in our home gardens. 
Magnificence and grandeur is what strikes you in an Italian 
garden, in England homeliness and simplicity. 
The lecture was profusely illustrated by lantern slides. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
N Saturday last the Earl of Northbrook presided at a re- 


presentative meeting held at the Castle, Winchester, for | 


the purpose of forming a layman’s committee, which should 
have for its object the inviting and collecting of subscriptions 
for the Winchester Cathedral Preservation Fund. At the 
last Winchester Diocesan Conference Sir William Portal 
made the suggestion that it would be a good thing if such a 
committee were formed, and the Conference agreed, dele- 
gating the work of promoting such a committee to Sir 
William and the Harl of Northbrook. The meeting on 
Saturday was the outcome of this. 

The Earl of Northbrook said that though up to January 1 
48,243]. had been raised for the fund, there was still great 
scope for a layman’s committee such as had been suggested by 
Sir William Portal. In this idea there was no intention to 
belittle the generous response which the Hampshire laymen 
had already made to the appeal that had been sent out. He 
proposed “ That a committee of laymen residing in the county 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight be formed for the purpose 
of inviting and collecting subscriptions for the Winchester 
Cathedral Preservation Fund.’’ 

Mr. W. H. Myers seconded, and the resolution was 
carried, F 
_ Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., who has had charge of the pre- 
servation works, then gave an address, showing how it came 
about that the edifice was in such a bad way, and describing 
the processes by which they were remedying the many defects 
found. He said the south transept, upon which they were 
just commencing work, was in a most serious condition, being 
cracked inside and out, and the extent of the outward lean 
of this part of the building was more than 6 inches. They 
were confident of carrying all the work to a successful issue, 
when the cathedral would be safe for centuries to come. 

Sir William Portal then moved :—‘ That the committee be 
composed of an honorary secretary from each of the twenty 
Rural Deaneries and also the several Mayors of the boroughs 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight.’’ This was agreed to. 

It was further resolved that the several Mayors should be 


invited. to form local committees in their boroughs, inde- 


pendent of the ruri-decanal organisation. 

Mr, J. A. Veitch, representing East Wight, said he was 
able to say that a lady and gentleman in that deanery were 
prepared each to give 501. for the next four years. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 


HE secretary of the Chicago Architects’ Business Associa- 

tion, EK. Stanford Hall, issues occasionally some questions 

which have come to his office and the replies. The following 
are among the latest specimens : — 

Q. If an architect is a quasi public official licensed by the 
State as competent to give technical advice to those desiring 
same, how should the State deal with him when this service is 
performed in a careless and reckless manner, so as to jeopar- 
dise or actually cause the loss of life or property ? 

A. How does the State deal with the surgeon who is reckless 
or careless with the knife or drug? Is poor eyesight or ignor- 
ance considered an excuse in such cases } 

Q. Architect Blank says Architect Blankity Blank tells 
him vaat he never takes work for less than the minimum charge 
shown on schedule of charges recommended by the Chicago 
Arcuivects’ Business Association as fair and reasonable 
remuneration for ordinary professional service. Architect 
Blank further states that he knows of his own personal know- 
ledge that Architect Blankity Blank actually does pay a 
commission to Mr. Real Estate Agent of 50 per cent. of his 
commission for doing the work and asks, ‘‘ Do you think he is 
consistent ?’’ 

A. Study Judge Landis’s decision in the Standard oil case 
for accepting rebates from the Chicago & Alton railroad. 
What is the difference between a rebate and a cut price ? 

Q. Mr. T-Square asks:—‘‘Is it legitimate to pay Mr. 
Real Estate Agent for sending one of his clients to my office 
for professional assistance ?’’ 

A. Ask Mr. Real Estate Agent if he would consider it 
legitimate for his personal architect to accept a commission or 
reward from a contractor for awarding a contract for the 
construction of his building. Verily, ‘‘ What is sass for the 
goose is sass for the gander.”’ 

Q. Mr. Triangle asks :—‘‘ Can you tell me why I am not 
making any money? I do considerable business and my time- 
book shows that I make 50 per cent. profit on my men.”’ 

A. Rent, stationery, telephone, books, periodicals, time put 
in by draughtsmen on work that cannot be charged to any 
particular job, vacation time, holidays, bookkeeper’s time, 
time of employees taken up by solicitors and agents—all con- 
stivute a fixed charge which, in the thorough and careful offices 
amounts to an average of about 25 cents per hour, in addition 
to the cost of the draughtsmen’s time for each hour of time 
actually put in by draughtsmen on the work and about 5 cents 
per hour for the actual time of superintendents put in on the 
work. 

Q. Architect Business asks :—‘‘ Should the charge for pro- 
fessional services be proportioned entirely on time consumed 
in performing such service ?’”’ 

A. Does the physician and surgeon charge the same for 
the treatment of a case of measles as for an operation in the 
cranial cavity? The time consumed in each case is not very 
different, and both require professional knowledge and skill, 
but one involves great jeopardy of human life and one small. 
The State assumes unlimited expense to assure even a common 
criminal a fair and impartial trial for his life. It takes a 
comparatively short time to compute the load-carrying power 
of floors, columns and trusses, yet the jeopardy of human life 
and property in case of mistake is enormous. Is it not fair 
that the architect should be paid in proportion to the responsi- 
bility assumed in the case of load-carrying certificates instead 
of time consumed or the cost of work involved in preparing 
same ? 

Every architect of the State should give us his support in 
our efforts to secure better building laws and more uniform 
enforcements of same. 

Blank forms for certificates, contracts, contractors’ state- 
ments, account cards, schedules of charges, &c., are published 
and sold by the Association. These forms have been carefully 
prepared by the attorneys of the Association to comply with 
uae law and secure the results desired. 

Are you annoyed by the many and divers sizes of pamphlets 
and circulars that come to your office? If so, please sign the 
enclosed slips and hand or mail to the first ten solicitors or 
manufacturers’ agents who call on or write you after your 
receipt of this bulletin. 
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_ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Sincz 1894 a ground plan of London has been in course 
of preparation for the London County Council. The object 
of the plan is to assist the Council in ascertaining the owner- 
ship of property affected by street improvement and other 
schemes. Up to December 31, 1907, the area of the estates 
drawn upon the plan amounted to 110 square miles 
606 acres, leaving an area of only 4 square miles 464 acres 
yet to be dealt with. The latter area consists for the most 
part of small estates and this somewhat militates against 
the speedy completion of the work; but, provided the rate 
of progress during the past three years can be maintained, 
the plan will be completed within two years. The Council 
will then have in its possession the most valuable record in 
existence of ownerships in London. The original estimate 
for the work was 20,0001. The expenditure has so far 
amounted to 13,4001. It was hoped that this sum would 
have been sufficient for the completion of the work, as it 
was expected that the co-operation of the Land Registry 
would have been obtained ; but that department did not feel 
in a position to render any assistance in view of the fact 
that it appears to have been the intention of the Legislature 
that the privacy of the registers at the Land Registry 
should be absolute. It is estimated that a further sum of 
38,2501. will be required to complete the plan. According 
to the Council’s valuer, the advantage derived from the 
possession of the information which has been collected had 
even up to the year 1905 resulted in a saving to the Council 
of more than 13,400. 


THE series of paintings in the Campo Santo of Pisa are 
invaluable as illustrations of the progress of painting in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Triumph of 
Death by Oncaana has been made universally known by 
prints. His Last Judgment, if considered inferior, is also 
a memorable work.. Probably none are so valuable as 
the series by Benozzo Gozzou1, consisting of twenty-three 
different subjects, which, according to tradition, were 
executed in two years. Such a task, says VASARI, was 
enough to scare a legion of painters. The series is de- 
voted to scenes from the Old Testament. Pisa has lost 
much of its ancient renown, and the leaning tower is not 
sufficient to attract many tourists: It now appears that 
several of the frescoes have within a few years suffered to 
an unanticipated extent, for the long hall containing them 
is particularly liable to the variations of weather. 
Brnozzo Gozzout’s works are in the worst state. It is 
proposed to cover them with glass: But owing to the 
various departments which have a voice in the matter 
there is little likelihood of their undertaking any energetic 
action. The matter has been mentioned in the Italian 
Legislature, and the Department of the Conservation of 
Paintings has promised to undertake remedies against 
further destruction, but it is impossible to say when the 
experiments will be commenced. 


Dry-noT is an evil to be feared, and apparently it has 
broken out in Montrose Public Library to a serious extent. 
The following report on the subject has been presented :— 
‘ The part of. the woodwork affected is the western pass- 
age near the midway between the entrance door of the 
reading-room and the north wall-of the building. The 
flooring has been removed to the extent of 15 feet 3 inches 
by 2 feet 10 inches or thereby, and the dry-rot, so far as 
we have ascertained, with the exception of the flooring 
boards removed, which were also affected, appears to be 
confined to one sleeper beam measuring about 15 feet in 
length. It is quite probable that the rot may extend to 
one of the principal central upright beams carrying the 
upper wall of the lecture room above. The air space be- 
tween the conerete and the flooring is only three inches or 
thereby, and no ventilation is possible... The coverings 
had been removed and the place washed, but no thorough 
investigations of the remaining part of the flooring or the 
rest of the building had been made.’’ One of the Town 


Councillors took a pessimistic view of the situation, and 
said it might become necessary to gut the entire building. 
In such cases there are no funds to be drawn on. A 
penny rate in a town like Montrose hardly suffices for the 
upkeep of the Library, and there is no provision for con- 
tingencies. If Mr. Carnuate reserves his liberality for the 
erection of new buildings there is an opening for another 
benefactor who would provide money to keep the buildings 
in repair. | 


Tue direction of the experiment station of the Univer- 


sity of Illinois has opened another résumé of interesting — 


conclusions. Bulletin No. 16 briefly presents the results 
of several years’ study of trussed roofs by Mr. N. Cuirrorp 
Rioxer, Professor of Architecture. About fifty trusses 


of a selected type and of different proportions and arrange- 


ment were designed in long leaf pine and steel, and changed 
until the assumed and actual weights of the trusses agreed. 
Other trusses were likewise designed in white pine and 
steel, and a few entirely constructed of steel. To perform 
this work as conveniently and as rapidly and accurately 
as possible it became necessary to devise simplified for- 
mulas and tables, with a systematic method of treatment, 
all of which are fully explained in the pamphlet. The 
results illustrated are mostly shown in graphic tables for 
ready appreciation. The most important features are a 
new formula for the weights of trusses, per cent. of weight 
to be added for connections, most economical ratio of depth 
to span of truss, distance between trusses, number of pur- 
lins per panel, and dimensions of panels. It was found 
that white pine and steel trusses are about 10 per cent. 
lighter than those of long-leaf pine and steel; also, that if 
carefully designed, steel trusses from 100 feet to 200 feet; 
span have about the same weight as those of white pine 
and steel. It is believed that this bulletin will be valuable 
and suggestive to all persons interested in the design and 
construction of trussed roofs. Cee 


' 


At the present time the palace of the Louvre is heated 
by no less than fifty calorifers, in addition to the movable 
stoves, of which the number is hardly known. Like other 
buildings in Paris, a great many large chimneys are to 
be seen above the roof, and few if any of them are useless. 
The fire which lately broke out in Pavillon de Flore, 


although it was quickly suppressed, was a demonstration — 


of the danger which the palace may be said to have con- 
tained. M. Dusarpin Braumerz, the under-secretary or 
sub-minister, is an artist, and at once acted with the 
energy of which he had given already many proofs in 
connection with public buildings and works of art. He 
quickly summoned a commission to inquire into the sub- 
ject, or rather to apply the 30,0001. which the Parliament 
had assigned for the purpose. Among the members was 
M. Newnor, the Inspector General of National Palaces; 
M. Repon, the architect in charge of the Louvre; besides 


several civil and mechanical engineers, with other 


officials. No time was required to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of having the principal source of heat outside the 


building. There were so many: suitable sites it was diffi- — 
One was the little bit of strand _ 


cult to make a selection. 
beside the Seine known to Parisians as the Porte St) 
Nicholas, and which artists sometimes represent with 
stranded boats, as if it were on the sea-coasb. Some of 
the open courts of the Louvre were also mentioned. — 
Eventually it was decided to fix on the garden or court 
near the Rue de Rivoli, between the building now used 
by the Minister of Finance and the Porte Marengo. 
There an apparatus on a sufficient scale will be placed — 
beneath the ground. It will be covered with soil, and the 
aspect of the place will be as pleasing as it is at present. 
Conduits will lead from it to the palace, and the fosse of 
the ancient Louvre which was recently revealed will be 
turned to account. There must eventually be a chimney, 
but care will be taken to impart to it architectural value. 
All the galleries can be treated at low pressure. The work 
will occupy five or six years, but eventually the Louvre 
will be safer than at any former time. 
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| ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 

‘IE design we publish this week is that which was sub- 
| mitted by Messrs. Ciyps Youne & HE. W. Pouzy in 
final competition for the London County Hall. 

[The following notes are taken from the authors’ 
ort :—In preparing their scheme the authors’ aim was 
roduce a simple, symmetrical, straightforward plan, 
/at the same time design elevations which would he 
ified, imposing and worthy of the important position 
‘building was to occupy. The plan is of the annular 
lidor type, and provides on seven floors all the 
issary accommodation. The greatest consideration 
‘been given to the question of light and air throughout 
‘ouilding, the size and number of the windows having 
jtved special attention for this reason.- The general | 
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arrangement suggested is for the whole of the members’ 
accommodation being placed in the centre block of the 
building, the Council Chamber itself being the axis round 
which the various rooms for members are arranged, this 
being marked externally by the dome. The building is served 
with eight spacious staircases having large well-holes, well 
lighted both from the top and at the sides; in addition 
to these is the grand staircase, of which a special feature 
has been made, leading from the entrance hall in Bel- 
vedere Road to the Council Chamber and members’ 
rooms. Near these staircases passenger lifts, messengers’ 
rooms, &c., are provided. The County Hall is placed at 
the north end of Belvedere Road, in which position it 
could be used quite independently of the main building, 
and without in any way interfering with the offices, or it 
could be omitted entirely without disturbing the elevation. 
It is provided with its own entrances and exits, all im 
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NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL, TWICKENHAM, 
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accordance with the L.C.C. regulations applying to 
theatres, public resorts, &c. The whole design is so 
arranged that it could, if considered desirable, be built 
in blocks without detriment, as each block is self-con- 
tained, having its own entrances, staircase, lift, lavatory 
accommodation, &c., complete in itself. The greatest 
attention has been given to the sanitary arrangements, the 
whole of the lavatory blocks being cut off from the main 
building by double passages, which have direct cross 
ventilation with the outside air. The cost of carrying out 
the design, exclusive of the Embankment wall, is esti- 


mated at 839,000/. 


NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL, TWICKENHAM. 

HIS school, of which we illustrate plans and 

perspective, is about to be erected in Clifden Road, 
Twickenham, upon a site of about 5 acres. The building 
is designed as a secondary school for 220 girls, a pupil 
teachers’ centre, and a technical institute, and is so 
planned as to be capable of easy enlargement. The hall 
is capable of being fitted as a gymnasium. Separate 
entrances, staircases, cloak-rooms and sanitary accom- 
modation are provided for each class of student. The 
technical school can be cut off at will from the day school. 
The building can be enlarged without interfermg with 
the working of the school. The materials to be used are 
red. brick facings, Monk’s Park stone dressings, Broseley 
tiled roofs, and copper-covered turrets. The building 
will be heated by low-pressure hot water and lighted by 
incandescent gas. Messrs. Knicut & Sons, of Totten- 
ham, are the contractors, their estimate being 12,4831. 
The work will be carried out from plans by and under 
the supervision of Mr. H. G. CrorHatu, architect to 
the Middlesex education committee. 


EAST CLIFF HALL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIS house occupies a fine position on the East Chiff 
overlooking the’ new Undercliff Drive and the pier. 
The house was built for Mr. Merton RussELtuL CoTEs, 
F.R.G.S., to accommodate a very valuable collection of 
pictures and art treasures, and has been presented as a gift 
to the town by Mr. and Mrs. Russreuu Cotss, to be used 
as the nucleus fora larger Museum and Art Gallery. The 
site slopes very rapidly towards the south, and the entrance 
is placed a little lower than the first floor. A large central 
hall lighted from the top occupies the greater part of the 
building, and has proved very successful from an acoustic 
point of view. A gallery completely surrounds this hall, 
and gives access to the different rooms on the first floor. 
The heating has been effected by using the Magee Boston 
system of warm fresh air introduced at the basement, regu- 
lated by valves and distributed through separate tubes to 
each room. The roof is covered with Broseley red tiles and 
the walls are rendered in cement. The mullions are of 
Bowstone patent artificial stone. The work,was carried 
out by Messrs. W. Hoarz & Son;-contractors, of Bourne- 
mouth, under: thé» supervision ofMr. J. F. Foasrry, 

A. ROTB-A., architect. | teas2- 4 thee ; 


y | 


-ROYAL-INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
“4 MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
: Monday evening last at"Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. 
'Colleutt, president, in the chair. ~ — 
'. Mr. Atexanper Grauam (hon. secretary) announced the 
decease of Professor Meldahl, hon. corresponding member, of 
‘Copenhagen ; Sir James Knowles, elected Associate 1853, 
Fellow 1876; and Mr. Kdward William Mountford, elected 
‘Associate’1881, Fellow 1890. They would remember, said the 
‘speaker, that, in the pritne of his life and in the fulness of 
his activity, Mr. Mountford was stricken with illness which 
‘continued to the close of his career. In spite of his long 
illness Mr. Mountford was able to take his part in the work 
‘which had been entrusted to him. 
-. A vote of condolence and sympathy was passed to the widow 
“and relatives of the deceased. 
Professor Prrx said the death of Mr. Mountford was a very 
serious loss to the Institute, to the art of architecture, and 
more seriously to a.large number of personal friends. Pro- 
fessor Pite said*hevand his brother could claim to be amongst 
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the oldest friends of the deceased, because he was articl) 
their father. Mountford’s career, continued the speaker} 
a very remarkable one. He was a man with exceedingh| 
connections, a man who had to launch into life and ac) 
success without any of the auxiliaries which so often ass} 
an architect. After he had completed his studies he had} 
little work to do, and at one time contemplated takin, 
quantity surveying. Steady perseverance, however, res) 
in the winning of a competition for a cottage hospi; 
Stratford-on-Avon. Then came other work and the su; 
at Sheffield, which was very considerable, for a dif, 
problem had to be faced in the planning, and his dj 
showed that he had taken what might almost be call) 
common-sense view of a difficult problem. It was that ab) 
of affectation which marked his life and character, and 11} 
again traceable in his designs. Later in life he atten 
more important architectural schemes with some amoui 
success, and there was always seen in the work that | 
enthusiasm for architecture, combined with great con) 
sense. 
Mr. Francis Fox, M.Inst.C.H., read a paper on 


Foundations: the Use of Divers and the Grouting Mac 


He referred to the country’s wealth in cathedrals, ab j 
churches and similar monuments bequeathed to us by 
ancestors, and to the obligation which rested upon 1 
preserve them for the use and delight of future generat) 
In effecting this a system should be adopted that wil 
attract attention. The characteristics and features, th 
stones with their cracks and deformations, with their wea 
worn arrises and surfaces, and even the very moss, shou 
possible be preserved. Only stone that has perished sl 
be replaced by new ; walls that are cracked or out of the up 
should be secured without the constituent parts being ren’ 
or renovated. wee | 

His object was to call attention to a method of repa! 
old walls at a minimum of cost and with a maximu | 
strength. The ordinary method of pointing up withmi 
a crack in a wall in no degree remedies the injury ; the \{ 
remains a crack, and its tendency to widen is by no m1 
lessened. We had not the necessary appliances for ‘‘ grou 
up’’ until the late James Greathead invented the groin 
machine for use in the construction of deep tunnels oil 
London tube railways. ‘‘Grout’’ consists of a mixtu( 
cement, sand and water ; and when this is poured like ci 
into the cavities of a wall the work is called ‘‘ grouted |, 
Instances were cited where timely ‘“‘ grouting ’’ had sav 
trifling expense large railway bridges constructed to (1 
the heaviest express locomotives travelling at high speed 

The grouting machine consists of an iron receiver or 1¢ 
voir, into which, by means of pumps, air can be forced uk 
any pressure up to 100 lb. to the inch. This receiver is) 
nected by a flexible tube to another portion of the appari 
called the ‘‘ grouting pan,’’ which is in fact a churn furni 
with a handle and spindle, to which are attached art|| 
beaters. The proper proportions of cement and water, 7 


certain cases sand, are then placed inside, the lid sca 
down and the contents churned up into the consisten'| 
cream. This is now ready to be blown into the crac 
mouth of which on either side of the wall has meanwhile 
clayed up to prevent the grout from escaping. The comprs 
air is then admitted to the grouting pan, and so soon all 
necessary valve is opened the contents are discharged inttl 
wall. All the loose particles of stone and the opposite 4 
of the crack are thus cemented together. The expen | 
grouting scarcely approaches one-fiftieth or even one! 
dredth part of the cost of pulling down and rebuilding. 
The author described the application of the grow 
machine to,one of the ancient towers of the city “| 
r 


which was cracked from top to bottom and the various 
The tower was first si 
The grouting machine was he 
applied, commencing at the base and gradually wo 
By this means the cracks were filled with ce® 


ol 
cracks which had been satisfactorily treated by the gro 
machine. . ie te 

One of the most interesting applications of the groil 
machine is that being carried out under the supervisi!, 
the author of the paper at Witichester Cathedral. The : 


tects, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and the late Mr. J. B. C0 
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| found very serious subsidences in various parts, that in 

presbytery amounting to nearly 2 feet 6 inches. The outer 
i and buttresses had gone seriously out of the perpen- 
alar, while the beautiful groined arches were distorted in 
‘in and disintegrated in character, and alarm had been 
sed by the fall of some stone from the roof. The author 
cribed the results of the investigations as to the cause of 
‘mischief. The foundations of the building were found to 
upon logs of beechwood, some of them partly decayed, laid 
in chalky clay 6 feet in depth, beneath which was a bed of 
‘t 8 feet 6 inches deep, and below that gravel and flints 
tlying the chalk. The pits sunk to get access to the founda- 
i quickly filled with water from the adjacent river, and 
/work of making good the foundations had to be done in the 
't place by divers. These pits are absolutely dark, owing to 
| water being thick with peat, and no artificial light is 
sible ; consequently the whole of the work is done, not by 
/1t, but by feeling. As soon as the peat is excavated the 
‘tom is covered over with bags filled with concrete, carefully 
| tightly trodden in all round ; these are then slit open and 
ither layer of bags placed on the top. These again are 
ped up, and so on for four courses in all. All the chinks 
| crannies between the bags are filled by hand with cement 
crete lowered down in buckets. This mass becomes prac- 
iully a solid rock and seals down the flood of water from 
| gravel, enabling the excavation to be pumped dry. Con- 
iting is then continued, either in bulk or in block, until a 
siderable height is attained, and upon this blocks of con- 
ite or brick in cement are carried up and tightly pinned 
(he underside of the old masonry constituting the original 
‘ndations of the cathedral. When all these excavations or 
“3 are completed the walls of the presbytery will be practi- 
sly standing on a bed of rock, instead of on compressible 
(t. It has been ascertained that almost the entire cathedral 
{nds on peat, which must be excavated. The south transept 
sover 4 feet out of the perpendicular, and cracks of the 
“vest character are found in all directions. The most serious 
ét is that the cathedral is sinking, owing to the further 
apression of the peat in those places whence it has not yet 
(n removed. Tests applied show that movement is still 
éing place, except in those parts which have been under- 
ymed. The author expressed the opinion that the cathedral 
sloomed unless it is underpinned without delay. 

‘Details were given of the employment of the grouting 
rchine at the old Saxon church of Corhampton, near 
Ehop’s Waltham. ‘There were cracks in the building wide 
ugh for a man’s head to enter. The mortar of the walls 
11 perished, and the ivy had penetrated the building in every 
lection. It was unsafe to examine the foundations for fear 
) bringing down the whole structure; consequently the 
yuting machine was applied all over the building. The 
ills were then underpinned and the entire building saved. 
: trace of the cracks is now visible and the walls are perfectly 
end. 

‘Holy Trinity Church, Hull—a fourteenth-century build- 
j—is the latest instance of the satisfactory application of 
] grouting machine. Considerable cracks had occurred in 
hes and piers and masonry had fallen. The nave piers 
ve 6 to 7 inches out of plumb, and the joints of shafts had 
»»ned on one side and crushed on the other. Investigation 
sbwed that the foundations were built on a timber raft of 
hizontal oak baulks crossing each other at right angles. 
Ie upper layer had rotted and the lower layer was decaying. 
[2 masonry overlying this timber was eracked and flaked in 
1 directions and most seriously injured. The author gave a 
lailed description of the means adopted for saving the 
b Iding, the first step being to set the grouting machine freely 
“work pumping or forcing cement into every cavity and 
“vice and filling up the voids left by the decayed timber. 
Iday each pier stands on 624 square feet of solid concrete, 
i tead of on the old defective foundations. 

Another purpose served by the grouting system is the 
E servation of the old road bridges which form such pic- 
tesque features in the landscape. Owing to increased weight 
al speed of traffic many of these bridges have had to be re- 
E ced by unattractive and more costly structures. By means 
othe grouting machine, however, they can be saved for a fifth 
ta tenth part of the cost of new ones, and can be made safe 
al strong enough to last another 500 years.’ The author 
ad an instance of an old bridge in Westmorland, which 
Vald have had to be destroyed and rebuilt, but which was 
nde perfectly sound by the grouting machine at a cost of 
He machine is. playing-an important part in the pre- 
Svation of the celebrated ‘‘ Auld Brig o’ Ayr.’’ 
| The author’s opinion, based on long experience, is that the 

vuting machine, in the hands of a practical man who knows 
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how to employ it, is of unmixed advantage, and that no valid 
objection exists against its wholesale adoption. 

Mr. H. D. Skartus-Woop proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, and said that the subject was one in 
which architecturally they were extremely interested, because 
if the foundations to their buildings were not good they would 
not stand. With regard to cement the speaker said as an 
Institute they were endeavouring to get a standardisation of 
cement, and their contention was that all cement should 
be delivered in sealed bags with the names of the maker on 
the seal. At the present time they had no way of ascertaining 
the origin of the substance, but if the place of origin was 
properly fixed on the bag there would be no difficulty of 
identification. 

Professor BrrusrorD Pits seconded the vote of thanks 
and suggested that the greatest usefulness of the grouting 
machine would be found in enabling an enduring material 
to be substituted for dry and powdered rubble in ancient 
buildings. He imagined that their Saxon or early forefathers 
when building took the best row of field stones or quarried 
stones at hand, and laid them on both faces of the wall. The 
interior of the wall was a matter of indifference, and it was 
filled in with earth and rubble from face to face. It was 
perfectly obvious that cracks must appear after a certain 
number of years, and through those cracks the dried rubble 
was dispersed. There was therefore in any medieval or 
Gothic building abundant opportunity for displaying the 
virtues of Mr. Fox’s grouting machine, and it would be an 
infinite blessing if such a remedy could be widely applied. 

Canon Rawnstey and Messrs. G. Hupparp and Max 
CLARKE supported the motion. 


PETROGRAPHY FOR ARCHITECTS. 
By E. Howarp ApyE. 


(Continued from page 61.) 


PON examination with a fairly strong magnifying glass, 
and after testing in two directions at right angles to each 
other with the straight-edged steel rule, the small slabs or slices 
of rock specimens ought to be found absolutely smooth and free 
from detectable scratches (though not necessarily polished), as 
well as dead-level. When such results have been attained, the 
specimens may be deemed suitable for the next operation, 
which consists in fixing them firmly to plate-glass holders. 

Procure a piece of good plate-glass about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness—broken shop-window glass will do—and 
have it cut up into squares, the sides of which measure one and 
a half inches. The sharp edges of these squares should be 
taken off with a flat file, or by rubbing down on a carborundum 
brick, in order to prevent them from cutting one’s fingers 
during the work which has to follow. 

After having thoroughly cleaned the squares of plate- 
glass, place as many of them as may be required upon the hot 
plate, and at the same time also place the small slabs of speci- 
mens, smooth-face downward, on the hot plate, the tempera- 
ture of which must be regulated so as to be sufficient to drive off 
all moisture without altering the character of the specimens. 
This can be ascertained by the simple test of touching the hot 
plate now and again with the fingers, and removing the 
Bunsen burner or spirit lamp before the scorching-point has 
been reached. 

With a pair of ordinary pliers, about 5 inches in length, 
take a firm grip of one of the squares of plate-glass by the 
centre of one of its sides (not by a corner), to prevent slipping. 
Place a piece of dried (hardened) Canada balsam, about the 
size of asmall pea, upon the top surface of the glass square and 
heat it from beneath, over the Bunsen or other flame, until 
the pellet of balsam is just barely melted. Now take up one 
of the heated specimen slabs and lower its smoothened face on 
to the melted balsam slantwise. By a slight screwing motion 


_all the intervening superfluous balsam should be squeezed out 


to the total exclusion of air-bubbles. On looking at the speci- 
men from the under side through the glass, any air-bubbles 
can be instantly detected as glistening spots or patches; and 
should such obtain, the specimen should be detached by heating 
from below, and the whole operation repeated until the desired 
result has been attained. The specimen thus fixed to the 
square of glass should then be laid aside till it gets quite cold 


_and hard. 


This simple means for fastening the specimen to the square 
plate-glass holder serves quite well enough for all kinds of 
sound hard stones, and for many of the compact varieties of 
soft stones, such as the majority of the limestones, slates, tuffs, 
&e. ; but for rocks which require to be artificially indurated 
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‘with Canada balsam, after the manner already recorded, the 
specimen must either be fastened and ground down in situ on 
the slip of glass upon which it is to remain permanently, or 
the writer’s special method of interposing a cover-glass should 
be adopted. By the first-named or German method the slip 
of glass is prone to become scratched and unsightly, in spite 
of the utmost care; while it cannot be applied for hand- 
grinding or the reduction of the slice upon a horizontally 
revolving lap.. By the writer’s method a thin (preferably 
circular) cover-glass, 34, inch, which can be procured from 
Messrs. W. Watson & Sons, 313 High Holborn, London, W.C., 
or any other good optician or microscope dealer, should first 
of all be fixed on to the centre of the square of plate-glass with 
a modicum of hardened Canada balsam, to the exclusion of air- 
bubbles, in the same way as directed above for fixing the 
specimens themselves ; and the latter should then be fastened, 
by similar means, upon the top of the cemented cover-glass 
and set aside to get cold and hard. 

When quite cold and firmly set, the raison d’étre of the 
plate-glass holder will become manifest. The glass square 
should be held on each side between the thumbs and fore- 
fingers of both hands, with the specimen facing downward, and 
briskly rubbed to and fro, with a good supply of water, upon 


a No. 60 or 70 grain carborundum brick, or upon a zine or’ 


soft-iron plate, with No. 60 hole emery powder or carborun- 
dum, grains, until the slice has been evenly reduced to about 
sooth of an inch. As a rule the majority of ordinarily 
opaque soft rocks, such as chalks and limestones, become 
appreciably translucent when reduced to this tenyity. It 
must be borne in mind in this place, however, that compact 
soft rocks exclusively admit of being reduced upon metal 
plates with abrasive powders ; whereas soft chalks, porous 


rocks and specimens that have been indurated with Canada | 


balsam must not on any account be permitted to come into 
contact with abrasive powders of any kind; for the simple 
reason that the latter inevitably get imbedded in the texture 
of the specimen, and cannot possibly be extricated thereafter. 

At this stage the work should be very carefully washed, or 
even scrubbed with a tooth-brush, to get rid of clinging par- 
ticles; and the process of reduction may then be continued 
upon a fine carborundum hone of the F or FF grade; or, in 
the case of compact soft rocks, upon another sheet of soft metal 
charged with flour emery and water or FF carborundum and 
water, until the slice of rock is reduced to about ;4, inch in 
tenuity. This can be roughly gauged by placing the square 
glass holder, with the specimen downward, upon a piece of 
newspaper. If the type can be deciphered, the slice may be 
judged thinenough. After thorough washing, the final reduc- 
tion of the specimen should be effected upon the primed, 
slightly convex surface of a Water-of-Ayr (‘‘ Tam O’Shanter ” 
or ‘‘ Montgomerie ’’) stone, until it has been uniformly ground 
down to quite or nearly ;54;5 inch thin. To estimate whéther 
the section, as it must now be called, is sufficiently thin for 
purposes of study or research, it should be examined from time 
to time under the microscope. If it shows only a single layer 
of minerals, that is to say, if the latter do not overlie other 
minerals, the section may be regarded as thin enough. 
Optical tests may also be applied to estimate the tenuity of 
sections ; for, when a section containing quartz or felspar, 
revolved between crossed Nicols (polarised light), gives feeble 
interference tints, such as steel-greys and whites of the first 
order, it may be considered quite thin enough ; but when the 
minerals named give vivid reds, greens, &c., the section should 
be rejected as too thick for scientific work. 

Before entering upon an account of how the sections are to 
be mounted as permanent slides for microscopical examina- 
tion, it remains to be explained how hard rocks, of the nature 
of granites and greenstones, flints, sandstones and the like, 
should be operated upon. Finely textured hard rocks of the 
character of microgranites, rhyolites, basalts and quartzites 
can generally be flaked off into suitable chips with the square 
end of a geologist’s field or trimming hammer ; and these may 
at once be ground down in the same way as directed for com- 
pact soft rocks. By dint of patience and perseverance the 
coarser-grained rocks, such as granites, syenites, gabbros, dia- 
bases, &c., may also be made to yield tolerably thin flat chips 
for immediate manipulation; but the time and _ trouble 
required to grind hard rock-chips which are more than 4 inch 
thick render the process so arduous and tedious that it is 
really not worth while undertaking. Hither the services of a 
lapidary should be called in to slice the rocks into small 
plates of from ,,to 7's inch in thickness, or the work should 
be done with a diamond wheel on a properly constructed 


slitting and grinding machine, with hand; treadle or motor ef 


power. On the Continent and in America there are many 


such’ machines in the market, varying in prices from fifty. 


aie 
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shillings to as many pounds sterling—notably the mach, 
of Herren Voigt & Hochgesang, Untere Maschstramel 
Gottingen, and Herr R. Fuess, Mechanisch-optische W) 
statten, Steglitz bei Berlin. In this country a special mac, 
which has long been held in the highest esteem for pri: 
laboratory use, and known as ‘‘The Amateur’s Lapiy 
Machine,”’ for slicing and grinding minerals and rock, 
made at a moderate cost by Messrs. Cotton & John 
14 Gerrard Street, Soho, London, W. Modern machine 
exceptionally accurate work, especially in connection | 


microscopical metallurgy, are now being made by Me: 


Carling & Son, Gloucester Street and Grange Road, | 
Middlesbrough ; while very substantially built yet econo F 
electric and belt-driven grinding machinery, provided with | 
famous ‘‘ Star corundum and emery wheels,’’ have rece | 
taken a leading place in the United Kingdom under } 
auspices of Mr. H. Arthur Bowers, 143 Fleet Street, Lon: 


E.C., of the Star Corundum Wheel Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mi 


gan, U.S.A. In America a complete installation for px 
logical work of a very perfect description has been devised | 
placed upon the market by Mr. Elisha T. Jenks, Mid 
borough (Plymouth Co.), Mass., U.S.A., to whose ‘pee 
the perfect diamond saws (for rock-slicing) made by 1 
Charles L. Whittle, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., U.S) 
are adapted with singularly telling effect. ; H 

By following the instructions recorded above, a serie ) 
sample rock sections of varying textures and hardnesses, fx 
on to their respective plate-glass holders, may be assume 
await the attention of the operator. For the sake of | 
venience these should be grouped into two sets, accordin) 
the presence or absence of intervening cover-glasses bety: 
the specimens (rock-sections) and the glass holders. In| 
first-named instance the square of glass should be firmly ] 
by means of pliers, and heated gently from beneath ovi 
Bunsen or other flame, or placed, face upwards, upon a} 
plate until the balsam which holds the section-bearing cor 
glass has been barely melted, so as to allow the cover-gs 
with its object in position to be pushed off the square gx 
holder with the point of a small-bladed penknife. Great (‘ 
must be exercised to avoid overheating by reason of the extr 
delicacy of the sections, which are liable, especially in ar} 
cially indurated specimens, to pucker up and disintegr) 
Sections on their cover-glasses thus detached should be pled 
upon a piece of cardboard or other flat surface, with « 
objects upwards, and guarded from atmospheric dust by beg 
covered with a bell-glass or placed in a dust-proof cabit 
until wanted. | 

It will be found by experience that objects thus prepa 
my be sorted into two groups—namely, sections which 'l 
bear being mounted without further precautions, and sectils 
which cannot possibly be mounted without special treatmit 
For instance, many chalks, oolites, freestones, coals, &e., 
be mounted forthwith on microscopic glass slips, whereas sli 
an apparently compact soft stone as Carrara marble woulcil 
similarly treated, part away into innumerable fragme’s. 
Then, again, such a thing as pumice or any other vesicul 
rock, when reduced to z7455 inch, would be represented ont 
cover-glass as so many detached portions in relatively defi 
positions which must not be disturbed. It would, on 1i 
thoughts, be impossible to accomplish this feat successful j 
nut, nevertheless, the process is simple enough. All that is 
to be done is to coat the surface of the preparation with a tin 
film of strong gum arabic. A solution of clear and colours 
pieces of gum arabic should be made in boiled water id 
strained through very fine muslin. The solution should buf 
such consistency that when a drop is placed between the fin 
and thumb it ought to feel decidedly sticky. The coatig 
of gum should be thinly and evenly applied with a fine sile 
brush (ordinary water-colour brush), and care should be e:!- 
cised to avoid producing air inclusions. The section-bear/g 
cover-glasses should then be set aside in a dust-proof situat 
for a few hours to become quite dry, and the preparat 
will then be ready for mounting in Canada balsam by 


writer’s improved method, to be detailed in the sequel. _ 

Hard rocks, and especially coarsely crystalline rocks whh 
exhibit a tendency to disintegrate, should be treated by #° 
intervening cover-glass method indicated above ; but the mz 
rity of such textures, when reduced to +,4> inch or s0, UY 
be heated over a Bunsen flame to just melt the balsam, «@ 
then gently shifted with the point of a penknife into a sn 
saucerful of benzol (not benzine).* Sometimes, however, w.2 
the sections are excessively thin, and it seems to be doubt 


ih = 


* The nests of circular porcelain palettes used by artists, fm 
three to four inches in diameter, are admirably adapted for — 
purpose. ~ Na igheas yas ee 


an as 
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ether they will bear shifting into the benzol, the following 
wn may be adopted with safety and success :—With a fine 
le brush and a small saucer-paletteful of benzol wash away 
superfluous balsam surrounding the section. Gently warm 
_ square glass holder from below to dissipate all moisture ; 
ce a drop of prepared benzoled balsam on the section, and 
ver a thoroughly cleaned cover-glass thereon. Continue to 
,t the preparation until the section gets detached from the 
are glass holder, and then with the point of a penknife 
‘tly push the cover-glass off the holder in such a way that it 
‘1 carry the section, at its centre, along with it. Place the 
|paration under cover, specimen side upwards, to guard 
\inst dust, until it is wanted for mounting. 

The worker will now be in possession of a number of both 
(sand hard rock sections fixed to cover-glasses in readiness to 
(mounted as permanent microscopic objects for study and 
arence. The methods of mounting these, together with 
lary sands, earths, cements and pulverised materials 
erally, by the writer’s improved process, with invariable 
cess, will furnish the theme of the next contribution to this 
les of papers. 


GARAGES AND MOTOR HOUSES.* 
| (Concluded from last week.) 


|HE petrol store is a highly important feature of the 
/ garage. Petrol spirit, or petrol, is an extremely volatile 
‘rit, with a specific gravity of 680 degrees, and though 
i gas vapour when mixed with eight or ten times its volume 
jair forms simply a rich gas, which will burn without 
»loding, a larger proportion of air—about 17 or 20 to 1— 
(ms a most explosive mixture. A naked light brought in 
tact with the gas has disastrous results, and the main 
Ject in arranging the place where the petrol is kept should 
(so avoid the chance of sucha risk. The subject is considered 
‘so much importance that in the city of New York, for 
itance, very stringent and carefully considered conditions 
; prescribed in the garage regulations of the admirably 
(oinistered Fire Department of that city. There every 
,omobile and every garage, small or large, is under the 
vervision of that authority, subject to a yearly licence. In 
iidon the Public Control Department of the London County 
yancil is responsible for the arrangement of garages, from 
| particular point of view of danger from explosion, and 
Jugh the department does not lay down a schedule of con- 
lions in printed form as is done by the New York authority, 
nd that, as a matter of practice, many of the requirements 
1isted on in each individual case are on the same lines as the 
\terican ones. 
Tn view of the fact that we in England (under the regula- 
jis laid down by the Secretary of State) can store in one 
pce and in approved safety cans as much as 60 gallons of 
“atile inflammable liquid, while in New York the maximum 
imited to 10 gallons, the use of the underground storage 
ék is much more common, even for small garages, in the 
aer place than with us. There they are, moreover, limited 
regulation to a maximum of 1,375 gallons of tank storage, 
vile the amount with us is unlimited, but the licence is 
lendent on the London County Council Department being 
zisfied on the point of efficient security. For the smaller 
tres, where cans are employed, in New York the capacity of 
ilse is prescribed as being 5 gallons each, or less, as compared 
vh our 2 gallons. In England the spirit, if only in the 
¢k of an automobile, does not bring the premises in which 
1 latter is placed under inspection of the authorities. In 
%2 of a small garage it would be kept in 2-gallon cans, the 
tre for which should, wherever possible, be at least 20 feet 
viy from any other building, and should be of fireproof 
rterials, with iron door and its walls provided with ventila- 
i; having gauze protection. The floor of concrete, floated 
wh cement, should be sunk below the ground level, and the 
lr should have a raised sill. This sunk place is filled with 
sid. The cans should be close to the doors in order that they 
my be easily accessible, and that the chauffeur need never 
sind inside. 

Petroleum spirit for use in motor cars may be kept without 
a/icence if the Secretary of State’s Regulations (under the 
Lomotives on Highways Act, 1896) are observed. But under 
tlse regulations there are three cases in which a licence, 
aompanied by restrictions which affect the architect, is 
lessary, viz. :— 

‘1. Where it is intended to sell spirit ; 


ie: paper by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend read at a meeting of 
t| Architectural Association on Friday, February 7. 
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2. Where the storehouse forms part of or is attached to 
another building, and the intervening floor or partition is in- 
flammable or has an opening in it, and it is intended to use 
such building as a dwelling-house ; and 

3. Where more than 60 gallons of spirit are to be kept. 

It is not necessary to take out a licence if the store-house is 
within 20 feet of a building, but only to give notice. If, how- 
ever, on one of the grounds just mentioned a licence may have 
been obtained, this regulation as to distance will not apply. 
It is obvious that in London there are few cases where spirit 
can be stored for use without notice to the authorities. 

The latest version of the Secretary of State’s regulations, 
which became operative on August 15 last, should be carefully 
studied, even by those who keep but a small reserve of spirit. 
Perhaps the most notable restriction is that prohibiting the 
escape of even the smallest quantity of spirit into a sewer or 
drain. Carelessness in this matter adds another great danger 
to those already faced by the sewer man. Only a few weeks 
ago, in proceedings against a chauffeur for such an offence, 
Mr. E. S. D. Carter, on behalf of the London County Council, 
referred to a recent instance where there was an. explosion in 
the sewer at some distance from the drain into which petrol 
tan, and much damage done.* 

The private owner who keeps a small store in his garden 
has to take care to remember that if his petrol store is close 
to his boundary, and the adjacent owner chooses to put up an 
inflammable building or even a haystack within 20 feet of 
the store, the obligation is on the garage-owner to give notice 
to the local authority (in London the London County Council) 
of his so keeping spirit, which brings the premises under the 
necessary supervision. 

When spirit is kept in bulk to a moderate amount an 
ordinary galvanised iron tank sunk in the ground may be 
used, built in with either bricks or concrete, a layer of the 
latter being laid beneath it. It should have no drain on 
account of the danger of leakage. A pump in connection with 
it draws off the spirit. The storage of the larger amount 
necessary for public garages is usually in 30 feet by 9 feet 
eylinder tanks, holding from 12,000 to 15,000 gallons. These 
should be buried at least 2 feet under ground, and be embedded 
in Portland cement concrete, say 12 inches thick, and have a 
vent pipe of iron (with a fine wire screen near the tank 
connection) carried some feet above the roof of the garage. 
It should have a depth-gauge calibrated to read off the amount 
of petrol in the tank according to the level, and will be 
connected with a smaller tank by a semi-rotary pump. This 
feeding-tank, also provided with a gauge, holds about 40 or 50 
gallons, and its height is such that it supplies the car by 
gravitation. The pump-house, in which the latter is usually 
placed, should have a cement floor 6 inches lower than the 
door sill, and should be ventilated by an up-cast flue of iron or 
brick carried above the roof and with an opening near the 
floor, but otherwise should have no opening except a fire- 
resisting door, unless its position is at a considerable distance 
from any other building. 

With regard to the exceptional care to be exercised in 
arranging the drainage, to which I have already referred, 
the London County Council publish detail drawings of both 
brick and cast-iron intercepting tanks through which all sur- 
face drainage must pass before entering the sewer. These, of 
which the depth is 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches square, are 
arranged in series and ventilated by a 3-inch pipe. ITllustra- 
tions of these hang on the walls. 

The carbide store, where one is found necessary, can, with- 
out notification to the London County Council, hold 5 lb. of 
carbide of calcium in 1-lb, hermetically sealed cans, and up 
to 28 lb. without a licence. It is advisable to arrange for the 
storage of this a separate cupboard or store, which should be 
well ventilated. 

It is of high importance that there should be no risk of the 
temperature of the motor-house falling to freezing-point and 
allowing the circulating water of the motor-engine to freeze. 
As regards, however, the heating and consequent drying of the 


; atmosphere of the motor-house, it should be remembered that 


there are two conflicting claims to be satisfied. Expert 
carriage builders, quoted by Mr. F. P. Armstrong (‘‘ Country 
Life,’ Vol. XV., p. 386), plead on behalf of the painted 
body and wheels for a house ‘‘ which cannot be too dry ”’ ; 
while Dr. C. O. Weber, the authority as far as rubber is 


'* In this case, by-the-by, the defendant had used petrol for 
cleaning the body of his car, in itself an offence under, Clause 14 


of the Secretary of State’s Regulations, unless all due precaution 


is ‘‘taken to prevent petroleum spirit from escaping into a sewer 
or drain,” in which case as much as one gill may be used for 
cleaning or for the repair of tyres. 


: 
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concerned, states that tyres are likely to “keep distinctly 
better in a damp than a dry room.’”’ Keeping a balance 
between these two claims we find that the motor-house is best 
when dry, but not unduly so. Its temperature should be 
about 60 degrees F. The heating apparatus, of course, should 
have no opening from the motor-house, but be arranged with 
external access, and a low-pressure system with radiators will 
be found the best. These may be placed as found advisable, 
but in a garage of any size there will be a considerable advan- 
tage if a cupboard be provided containing a small radiator, to 
be made use of when drying rugs or cushions, and with 
ventilation to allow of the escape of the resultant steam. 

Provision against fire should be attained by means of 
hydrants, chemical extinguishers—of which there are so many 
varieties—and by bins containing sand, which is most useful 
in extinguishing low-running fires, since water thrown on 
burning spirit is of little use; indeed, would increase the 
danger. In large garages sprinklers, such as the Grinnell disc 
sprinkler, should be inserted in the ceiling or roof. 

The day-time lighting should be effected by windows which 
do not admit south sun, and if by skylights these should have 
the usual studio northern aspect. The Dunlop firm, by the 
way, recommend as the best light for the tyre-store the same 
yellow light as photographers prefer. 

For artificial light there is none obviously that can com- 
pare with an electric system. This, however, is not always 
available, and in that case when either gas or oil is employed 
the lamps should be on the outside of the windows, through 
which their light plays into the inside of the house. When 
electric the plugs should be preferably 4 feet above the floor, 
on account of the danger of explosion from a plug-spark. For 
the same reason there should be no plug in the pit, if there be 
one. 

Some of the rain-water may well be gathered either into a 
butt or tank, and will be found valuable for washing purposes. 
A stand-pipe will be placed against one or more of the walls, 
with a screw connection for hose and rose, or for the very 
useful washing-brush, the handle of which carries down to the 
head a supply of water. 

The storage place for tyres, testing apparatus, pumps, and 
spares generally should be distinct from that in which cloths, 
cleaning oil, brushes, waste, &c., are kept on metal-covered 
shelves, and with proper ventilation. There should be rack 
or shelf accommodation for rugs, extra cushions, and the like. 

The workshop is a feature as to which the owner of the car 
always has his own views. He may merely wish to have the 
most simple repairs carried out there, or he may be himself, or 
else employ as chauffeur, a skilful engineer whose pride is 
that the car need never go back to its maker in case of mishap 
and consequent repair. In the latter instance a lathe, a drill- 
ing machine, a forge—perhaps an anvil—would be asked for, 
and if heavy parts have to be dealt with, a portable crane 
or a differential hoist would be found of much use. Of course, 
when forge or blow-pipe work is done, it should not be in any 
part of the building directly accessible from the motor-house 
itself, In any case a full-size work bench will be needed, so 
placed in front of a window as to be well lighted, and provided 
with a good vice, preferably of the swivel type. Proper 
drawers, shelves and tool racks must be arranged for. 

I have so far touched upon most of the principles and 
attributes of the motor-house, illustrating various points as 
they arose by plans and views which have been kindly placed 
at my disposal. It may be as well if I here, before discussing 
the other side of my subject, refer to one or two other designs 
which, I think, illustrate what I have been saying. 

Your President’s plans for the garage at Wallingford 
hang on the wall, and I recommend them to your careful 
study. In this very comprehensive and complete scheme he 
arranges for two houses of four and two bedrooms respectively, 
and for a number of other bedrooms for the use of visitors’ 
chauffeurs, The latter have also a mess-room, drying-room 
and bath. There is an engine and dynamo-house, 25 feet by 
18 feet, and an accumulator-house for the electric light. in- 
stallation, and, lastly, a motor-house, 60 feet by 20 feet. The 
fall of the ground has been most ingeniously utilised for the 
lower storey of the houses. 

_I have been lent a plan and view of an American type of 
garage, designed for the use of the residents in a large block 
of flats in the suburbs of Baltimore. It is primarily intended 
for putting up the cars of visitors, and its arrangements there- 
fore are of the simplest. 

Mr. Wilson Eyre has been good enough to send me drawings 
of a country house in Pennsylvania, and its garage treated as a 
component part of the design. : 

The same architect’s somewhat larger motor-house at Long 


Island is interesting as showing a good arrangement of wash- | it will be noted that the elevator runs to the roof. 
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ing space, and that it is possible to obtain a well-lighted pl} 


- this with the ordinary town house on a plot of land 29 feet; 
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for such work and’ to avoid an unsightly glass roof.. 

Mr. Ernest Flagg, of New York, sends me illustratis 
of the house he has lately built for himself in 40th Str. 
which includes accommodation for his own automobile, ; 
chauffeur, &c. His problem was the difficult one of combin:; 


width. His drawings show that he has done this with m) 
thought and skill, and by means of a specially ingenious ¢. 
ployment of a lift renders his basement available for ¢| 
storage. a 
The principles and conditions which obtain with regar¢: 
the smaller home of the automobile, and which I have b 
trying to summarise, are in the main applicable to the lar; 
and generally public motor-house generally called the gara 
After all the latter is but a larger version of the other. 1) 
stand in the same relation, for instance, as the livery sta; 
does with private stable accommodation, where, in both cai 
the ‘‘ constants ’’ are loose-box and stall. | 
I am especially fortunate in having, by the great kindy; 

of many friends, been able to hang on the walls examples | 
only of the smaller houses, some of which you have alre;; 
seen, but of the garages of some size as schemed and desig)| 
not only by English, but also by American, French, Dutche 
other architects, who specialise in that particular direction, 
A garage may be built for one or two purposes. It may; 
meant for some special use, such as housing a number of moi| 
cabs or omnibuses belonging to one particular company) 
proprietor, or it may be meant to receive and house cars 
various descriptions and sizes placed there for a longer 
shorter time by their owners. In the former case what has) 
be kept in view—and with motor omnibuses especially—is ; 
fact that the vehicles come in and go out in some spe! 
rotation or order, and that the earliest to leave in the morn} 
should have facilities for being so stabled that in order to) 
so they disturb as few as possible of those placed in frontl 
them. 
A simple plan prepared by Mr. W. E. Hardy may serve ¢| 
type of arrangement with this in view. The garage acc 
modates twenty vehicles in two rows of ten each, and ther 
enough yard space to allow of such free movement that—at } 
worst—only one vehicle has to be moved to get another out! 
the shed. The offices are near the entrance to the garage ¢| 
adjoin the workshop, which is equipped with such supply 
tools as will allow of all ordinary repairs being carried ¢| 
It conta*ns two lathes, one small drilling-machine, a shapi- 
machine, a grinder, a forge and a wheel-press for re-tyri. 
The centralisation of the offices and workshop and the conil 
of the latter by the former are of much advantage. 1} 
petrol and filling tanks are also under this supervision, ¢! 
are kept distinct from the carbide store where all generats 
are charged. . | 
The plan of the Metropolitan Bus Co. is for steam-dril 
vehicles, the provision for these, however, being always § 
same as for the ordinary petrol-driven car. Here, again, 0) 
one vehicle need be moved to allow of that behind it leav$ 
the shed. A series of stancheons on either side of the 0)! 
yard carries a travell‘ng-crane which serves to lift the bod)! 
any car as required from its chassis. a | 
It is, of course, highly desirable that there should be ¥ 
piers, columns or stancheons to cut up the floor space it 
interfere with the free disposal of the cars, A roof of s# 
cantilever principle best serves this purpose, as, for instal 
in the London Motor Bus Co.’s garage built by Messrs. Peart 
& Co., which has a length of 220 feet and a span of no * 
than 115 feet without any intermediate support. |; 
Most often, however, the site built on is one which to ut1® 

to its utmost it is necessary to design a building of sev! 
floors, and a good example of this treatment is the Winn 
Garage, New York, of which Mr. Charles A. Rich is the ari! 
test. This averages 130 feet by 100 feet, and has four flos, 
each with washing spaces and with car access obtained ba 
lift 18 feet long by 13 feet wide. Mr. Rich writes to me abit 
it as follows :— a a 
‘‘Tn regard to planning, there are one or two things imp) 
ant to the minds of all automobilists. From the entrance” 
the building to the turntables should be a direct straight bh» 
as shown on the first floor, and the washstands should be 
out of the way inthe rear. In this particular garage you ll 
note that there is an incoming and outgoing turntable 1” 
the elevator, and the first floor, possibly better than any ot ‘i 
floor, shows the large space unbroken by columns. = 
‘The roof of this building is interesting, as it consists ol! 
open tile floor, flat skylights in the tiles, and a covered pia 
around two sides formed by the Italian tiled sloping a 
e “q 
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ves a trying-out run of a circle around the elevator of about 
‘0 feet ; and under the piazza the men work on the machines 
summer in the outdoor air and protected from the rain. 
ie scheme makes a delightful working space to say the least.”’ 
In London there is a good example of the use of the flat 
of space on very similar lines. The Argyll Garage in New- 
fan Street, built in L-shaped form, has a clear run of about 
‘0 feet ; a space, however, in this case used rather for washing 
jirposes than as a track and work-space, as in the Winton 
(rage. 

Mr. Calvin Kiessbrig’s Boston Garage is not very dis- 
lnilar to the Winton. It is a parallelogram divided into 
irge bays 25 feet by 20 feet, and contains three floors in 
idition to a basement. The lift is of unusual size (20 feet 
10 feet), and is served by two turntables of 15 feet diameter. 
‘a the top floor is provided a day-room, or lounging-room, for 
‘e chauffeurs in their ‘‘ off-time.” The building is of brick, 
yt of reinforced concrete as originally intended, and its ex- 
rior ornamentation, white matt-glazed terra-cotta, similar 
' our Carrara ware. 

' The turntable which I have just mentioned is so extremely 
eful a feature that it is surprising it is not more used, even 
i quite small garages. One important gain it effects is 
aking it possible for the car to go into its house head forward 
‘sd to come out from it the same way. This économy of 
wolution space causes its extra expense to be well worth 
hile. 

Another arrangement to this end is that adopted by Messrs. 
‘Leyer & Rademaker, architects, in their garage at The Hague. 
{ere the car on entering is run on to a low frame carried by 
nall roller wheels on a pair of lines and conducting the car 
) the garage or the workshop. This whole plant is simple and 
agenious. 

' A difficult problem, again, has been well met in the garage 
onnected with the Palace Hotel, Scheveningen, and built on 
‘n extremely narrow site. Here the pronounced slope of the 
sreet allows access to a lower and an upper garage, various 
ffices being arranged under the inclined plane by which the 
‘utter is reached. 

' Mr. Koopman’s garage at Haarlem, he tells me, is not 
rimarily intended for housing cars, but rather for attending 
5 and repairing them, and is particularly well stocked with 
iachinery to this end. 

| The design of M. Gennys, of Paris, which was exhibited in 
ast year’s Salon, shows that he has made full use of the base- 
nent, which he lights with large expanses of floor-lights. 
This and the gallery on the first floor are reached by two car 
ifts. The construction throughout is reinforced concrete, and 
he building is 225 feet long with a central span of about 
(0 feet. 

_ Mr. M. G. PEcHELL proposed a vote of thanks to the author 
yf the paper, and said one of the first. points to consider in 
she planning of a garage was the dimensions of the car or 
sars to be housed. He had verified the sizes of some of the 
best-known makes and agreed with Mr. Townsend’s limit of 
'L6 feet for all present purposes, while 13 feet to 13 feet 6 inches 
would cover an ordinary car up to 25 horse-power. The car 
ength plus 6 feet was a good all-round rule for the length of 
3 car house, but working benches should be allowed for. He 
also agreed with the paper that ordinary coach-house doors 
in pairs and opening outwards were best for small car houses. 
Drains, except in the pit, were not advisable in the garage, 
a slight fall outward of the floor being sufficient for all require- 
ments. i i 


Drains, in fact, were not encouraged in such pre- 
mises in London within the jurisdiction of the L.C.C. 
Finely finished granolithic made a good floor, but another 
material composed largely of sawdust had been tried suc- 
cessfully, and it was said to be non-slipping. The speaker 
preferred a- pit measuring about 8 feet 6 inches to one of 
6 feet, the former giving more freedom for working at a car, 
besidés which it might allow the mechanic to escape safely 
‘should a pit explosion occur. Recesses in pit walls were 
“useful, ‘so, too, was a projecting course of brickwork. An 
‘open-air substitute for a pit when sharply falling ground 
‘was available could be made by a staging of two runners on 
a cross-beam and two posts brought out over a cutting in the 
‘slope. The heating question was important. For private 
ear houses, especially of the converted coach house type, one 
‘of the stoves burning smokeless fuel was convenient, cheap 
‘and safe against fire risk. Hot-water heating by radiators 
was, however, the best system when obtainable. The ventila- 
tion should be ample, full use being made of opening sashes 
and fanlights, for it was important that car houses should be 
kept at a fairly uniform temperature. Among fittings the 
speaker advised a sink and ample storage for coats and rugs. 
The subject of tar houses could not be exhausted in a short 
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paper, but he congratulated Mr. Townsend in having given 
so much information in a convenient form. 

Mr. H. Tanner seconded the vote of thanks, and in re- 
ferring to the flooring of a garage said he had found cement 
often went spongy, but on the other hand if granolithic was 
used the floor was inclined to wear into a rough surface. With 
regard to heating he had found an apparatus called the Kane 
heater admirable. It was a gas hot-water radiator, perfectly 
safe to use, and the consumption of gas was very low indeed. 

Mr. E. W. M. Woynacort supported the motion, which 
was passed by acclamation. 


MAPS OF LONDON. 

T a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on 
the 10th inst., a paper on “ The Story of London Maps’”’ 
was read by Mr. Laurence Gomme. The excavations of 
General Pitt-Rivers and others showed, he said, that the 
London of the Celts was an ordinary tribal stronghold, con- 
taining only the structures incident to tribal life, but forming 
at the same time the most important of such strongholds 
from a military point of view. There was another error— 
that Roman London was a walled city and nothing but a 
walled city, for Lundinium had rights and possessions out- 
side its walls, its sacred ‘‘ pomerium”’ and “ territorium ”’ 
modelled on the great mother-city of Rome itself. The 
‘“pomerium ’”’ was a sacred belt of land all round the city, 
occupying an important position in the constitutional and 
legal rites of the Roman town. Its remains could be traced 
from the so-called liberties which have been divided into 
wards outside the City walls, forming “ London without ”’ ; 
from the Mile End of London, exactly one mile from Ald- 
gate, a place of execution, where a field, known as ‘“ Hang- 
man’s Acre’? was marked on Gascoyne’s map of London, 
and from the Bear Garden at Southwark, a theatre in Tudor 
times, where some gladiator’s tridents were found some years 
ago, thus pointing to the existence of a Roman amphitheatre. 
The “territorium’”’ was the City’s special property, and 
extended as far as the limits of the “ territorium ’”’ of the 
nearest Roman city. Mr. Gomme traced its southern boun- 
dary to the River Cray between Rochester and London, its 
western to Staines (hence the names of Staining Lane and 
the parish of St. Mary Staining), its northern at the barrow 
on Hampstead Heath, where excavations in 1894 showed that 
it exactly corresponded to the Roman * botontinus,’’ a mound 
erected by the agrimensorial surveyors to fix the bounds of 
the “territorium,’ and on the eastern side at Old Ford 
between Middlesex and Essex. Coming to Anglo-Saxon days, 
Mr. Gomme pointed out that Anglo-Saxon London began 
not within the walls of Lundinium, but without ; not eyen 
at its gates spreading outwards, but from outside, gradually 
approaching nearer and nearer, as illustrated in the modern 
parishes of London, which were formerly Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ments stretching from the river to the hills. ‘“ Let us take 
the maps of modern Kensington, Fulham, Paddington, St. 
Pancras, Islington, the great manor of Stepney north of the 
Thames, and Lambeth and Camberwell south of the Thames. 
Each of these shows the same characteristic mode of settle- 
ment; they begin down by the river, and stretch away from 
it northwards towards the heights; and again on the south 
of the Thames, they begin at the Thames, and stretch south- 
wards towards the Surrey Hills.’”? The only disturbing facts 
to this mode of settlement are Westminster and Aldwych, 
which Mr. Gomme attributed to Danish origin. But not 
only did the mere outline of these Anglo-Saxon settlements 
survive, but traces of their internal system of economy ‘are 
«till extant. No one owner possessed wide stretches of land, 
put each villager held his acre strip (hence the street “ Long 
Acre’) side by side in definite rotation with other villagers, 
so that one holding of 16-acre strips was situated in six- 
teen different parts of the:arable land. . Thus in a map of 
London, published in 1797, these acre strips were shown quite 
clearly in “ Battersea common-field’’ and at Lambeth, Ful- 
ham, Camberwell, and. Peckham. Further, the singular 
formation of the frontage of houses at Putney—one or two 
houses built up to a frontage line, and the next one or two 
built a little in advance—and the “ glorious irregularity ”’ 
of Park Lane were due to the fact that these frontages were 
the terminal points of the various acre strips. The second 
portion of the lecture dealt with periods contemporary with 

the maps themselves. One of the most delightful of .all London 
maps is that of Van den Wyngaerde, which shows the King’s © 
Palace at Westminster as it was -when Henry VIII. forsook 
it for Whitehall, while the position of Bridewell is left blank, 
the tower of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, is shown standing, and 
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the Cistercian Abbey of Eastminster also appears. The 
‘Braun and Hogenburg’’ map, printed in 1572, shows St. 
Paul’s with the spire which was destroyed in 1561. ; The 
famous Agas map gives our present Oxford Street (“The 
Waye to Vxbridge’’), an interesting view of the Seven Dials, 
and St. James’s Park with the cockpit, now included in the 
Treasury, and with the swans in the river, which were of 
European celebrity in Elizabeth’s days. Of special maps 
“perhaps the most interesting is a survey of the River Fleet 
made in 1817, showing the condition of the whole line of the 
stream from Hampstead to Holborn, and leading us back 
to a London of green fields and hedges, five-barred gates, and 
trees, with an occasional cottage on the banks of the stream.” 


A Standard of Timber. 


Sir,—In a report of an important test case of Alfred 
Lockhart v. the Owners of the ‘‘ Brio ”’ (s) relating to the dis- 
charging of wood into barges, the following is an extract of 
the conversation which took place :— 

‘“‘ Judge Lumley Smith: I have been for twenty-five years 
trying to make out what a standard of timber is. 

‘‘ Mr. Balloch explained that it consisted of 165 cubic feet. 
hat was a Petersburg standard. 

‘“ Judge Lumley Smith: I have asked lots of timber mer- 
chants, and they have all been unable to give me a clear 
definition,’’ 

I therefore sent a letter (of which the following is a copy) 
to his Honour Judge Lumley Smith, K.C. :— 

‘“‘ Dear Srr,—I notice in the report of the Lockhart v. the 
Owners of the ‘‘ Brio’ (s) that you had had a difficulty in 
knowing exactly what a standard of timber was. I send you 
a little book that I have written, which, on page 14 (the first 
two paragraphs), accurately describes what a standard of 
timber is, and not only what it is, but how the figures are 
arrived at. I trust this will be of some assistance to you.”’ 


In reply, his Honour has sent me the following apprecia- 
tive letter : — 


“Dear Srr,—I am much obliged to you ‘for sending me | 


your little book on ‘Timber Calculation.’ It gives an. in- 
telligible account of the quantity contained in a standard. 
“Truly yours, : 
‘“ (Signed) Lumizy Surrn. 

“J. H. Kerner Greenwood, Esq.’’ 

I quite understand that even those people dealing with 
timber constantly do not know why the Petersburg standard 
has 165 cubic feet ; and if the learned judge had a difficulty, 
I think other people may also be interested in this correspond- 
ence.—Yours truly, J. H. Kerner Greenwoop. 

i 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Miller, of Glasgow, 


competition for designs for “The Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India ” to be erected in Bombay. 


Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett, of Winchester, has been elected by 
the Dean. and Chapter of Winchester as architect and 
surveyor of works for the cathedral, in succession to the late 


Mr. J. B. Colson. 


Mr. Glynn Vivian has renewed his offer to present 
Swansea with an art gallery and 10,0002: to erect the 
building for the same, provided the Corporation guarantee its 
upkeep. The Corporation have accepted the offer, and no 
further opposition is expected. ' 

Mr. Harcourt, m.P., First Commissioner of Works, has 
stated that the total cost of the works of restoration recently 
carried out in Whitehall Palace has been 3,200. 


At the Weekly Sitting of the Perth Dean of Guild Court 
an application was submitted to erect a chapel at the south- 
east corner of St. Ninian’s Cathedral. Mr. Thomas M‘Laren, 
assistant burgh surveyor, pointed out there were no ob- 
Jections, and the plans were passed without comment. The 
proposed new chapel is is no way connected with the 
memorial to the late Primus, as the arrangements were made 
for its erection prior to the death of Bishop Wilkinson. The 
foundations are already laid, and it is expected that operations 
will be commenced within a few days. The new chapel is 
being erected at the expense of Mr. Atholl MacGregor, 


has been successful in a 
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At a General Meeting of members of the Royal Society ¢ 
Painters in Water-Colours Mr. Francis E. James and M: 


The Annual Meeting of the Ruskin 
Tuesday, the 25th inst. 
dilly, at eight o’clock. 
lecture on 


, at the new Dudley Gallery, Picea’ 
Mr. Wallace L. Crowdy will deliver _ 
“ Impressionism.” 
Mr. Ernest T. Watkin, architect and surveyor, 
has. been successful in a iti i 
erection of an English church 
Alberta, Western Canada, which will cost about 5,000, 1. 


will be followed by the erection of a rectory and Sunda 
schools. 


the 12th inst., when P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., Professo 
of Ancient History 
Edinburgh, was elected Honorary Professor of Ancien: 
Literature to the Academy, in succession to the late Professo, 
Masson. 


of Crosby Hall in connection with a 
at Hampstead in connection with University College. 
been proposed that the re-erection should 
conveniently..central as may be obtainable, 


Hall.” 


_at Selby Abbey, 


contained human remains. 
out of an oak tree trunk 
_this was a pre-Christian interment dating back to the ninth 
(or tenth century.. The coffin is boat-shaped, and at the 


}) 


at present unexplained. 

The Tower of the old parish church of St. 
is to be pulled down, as 
several years the peal of eight bells has not been rung. After 
the tower has been removed the church is to be considerably 
enlarged to the west. 4 

Mr. W. D. Carde and Professor E. 
awarded the prizes offered by Mrs. 
‘byther, to the architectural department of St. David’s College, 

Lampeter. In their report the adjudicators express their 
satisfaction with the excellent work sent in by the candidates. 
The prizes were open to anyone in holy orders, 


Tyrrell Green have 


Features of not more than Two Churches” in the district in 
which the competitor was living. The first prize of 5J. has 
been awarded to the Rey. G. T. Royds, 
and prizes of 2/7. 10s. each to the Rev. 
Beccles, and the Rey. 
‘Dorset. 


A. Coates, Barsham, 
C. W. H. Dicker, Puddletrenthide, 


A General Assembly 
held to elect’ a member 
retired. The five associates who - 


Pollok S. Nisbet, 4; H. W. Kerr, 4; and W. S. MacGeorge, 
4. In the second division Mr. Brown got 21 votes and Mr. 
‘Burns 19. Mr. A. K. Brown, who has devoted himself to 
landscape work, was born in Edinburgh in 1850. og 


The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Society 
will be held this year at the Speaker’s House, Palace of West- 
minster, from April 2 to 6. Prints of old Westminster and a 
number of works of art by distinguished French amateurs will 
be included in the exhibition. The profits will be divided 


between London nursing charities and the Westminster 
Hospital Fund. 

The Inaugural Meeting of the “Georgian Society for 
Recording E 
tecture and Decorations in Dublin” will be held in the 


The chair will be taken by the Rev. J. P. Mahafty, D.C.L., 
C.V.0O., and the speakers will be W. G. 


Ardchoille, in memory of his late wife. It is estimated to 
cost 2,000/, cae 


National Gallery; Sir Thomas Drew, 
Butler, president, Architectural 


Association of Ireland; and 
G. D. Burtchaell, M.R.LA, aN, . 


John H. Lorimer, R.8.A., R.S.W., were elected associates, _ 
Union is fixed {| 


the town of Medicine Ha; ; 


The Royal Scottish Academy held a general assembly 0 


and Paleeography in the University 6 


A Scheme is on foot for the employment of the material: 
proposed hall of resideng 


be upon a site ay 
and. be in con. 
_jJunction with a university hall of residence as “New Crosby, 
"| 


While Excavating the foundations of the Latham Chapel 
workmen found immediately beneath the 
main buttress, and close to the north transept, an ancient 
wooden coftin, the top of which: had disappeared. The coffin’ 
The coffin is a rude one, hewn, 
, and the opinion is expressed that, 


bottom has a peculiarly cut aperture, the object of which is. 


; ea) i 
Mary, Ilford, 
it shows. signs of weakness. For’ 


Davies Evans, of Llany- 


xamples of Eighteenth-Century Domestic Archi- 


) 
) 
) 


and the_ 
subject of the essay was “The Architectural and Historical - 


! 


1 
i 
if 


of the Royal Scottish Academy was: 
in room of Mr. John Hutchison,» 
got most votes at the first - 
count were Messrs. A. K. Brown, 14; Robert Burns, 6;' 


| 


Se ee ee ee 


Theatre of the Royal Irish Academy, Dawson Street, to-day. — 


Strickland, Registrar _ 
F.R.LB.A.; R./M. 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tug late Wmt1am CauLtow, who was buried on Tuesday 
at Great Missenden, was the patriarch of English art. 
He was born at Greenwich in 1812, and there were few 
signs of senile decay in his last year. In his youth it was the 
custom for painters to be apprenticed, and at a very early 
age he was taught by the two brothers of CopLry FrELp- 
tvg. From them he went to a third brother in Paris. 
It now appears like an incident in ancient history that 
Cauiow fled from Paris in 1830 through fear of the im- 
pending dangers. He could not have anticipated that in a 
short time he was to become the art master in the family of 
Louis Pumippe. He remained in Paris for seven years. 
In 1838 he was elected an Associate of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society, and in the followmg year THACKERAY 
described him as follows:—‘‘ A new painter, somewhat 
in the style of Harprna, is Mr. Catuow, and better, I 
think, than his master or original, whose colours are too 
gaudy to my taste, and effects too glaringly theatrical.’’ 
In 1848 he attained membership of the Society, and he 
may be said to have been connected with it for seventy 
years. His treatment of water-colours suggested fitness 
for oil-painting, and between 1850 and 1857 he exhibited 
yearly in the Royal Academy. They were mostly foreign 
views. Between 1860 and 1876 he was an occasional 
exhibitor. He also brought out illustrated volumes 
and some of his drawings were engraved or lithographed. 
He was commissioned by the late Queen Vicroria to 
make drawings of several scenes in Germany. In 1902 
his fellow-members of the Royal Water-Colour Society 
presented him with an address, in which they hoped that 
his work would long be seen on the walls of their exhibi- 
tions. In France he was awarded bronze, silver, and 
gold medals. Although he did not devote himself so 
closely to architecture as SamurnL Provt, yet picturesque 
buildings are elements in nearly all of CaLtLow’s draw- 
ings. Practice endowed him with great dexterity, and his 
representations were always definite. He produced so 
many drawings the fickle public imagined that they 
were nearly all alike. But, although his style was 
marked and he kept to his own rules of composition, yet 
it is doubtful whether he could be said to have repeated 
himself. The French critics were struck with his sin- 
cerity, and it could be said that every one of his works was 
well thought out. 


As an example of expeditious building, the Traymore 
Hotel in Atlantic City, N.J., can have few rivals in the 
United States. The island is flat and sandy, and special 
care has to be taken with foundations. For the hotel piles 
were driven, concrete piers and beds were laid with two 
crossed tiers of Kahn bars. According to a detailed 
description in the Scientific American, the building, which 
consists of nine storeys, has a frontage of 76 feet and a 
depth of 122 feet. 
months and five days. The building is necessarily of 
concrete. It suggests the method employed when it is 
said that about one-half of the workmen consisted of car- 
‘penters. The explanation is that owing to the number 
of blocks many boxes or moulds were required. Kahn 
reinforcement bars for the columns were, it is said, wired 
together in the iron yard to make rigid frames with the 
bars in accurate relative positions, and were deposited as 


units in the column boxes and carefully wired into— 


position. Concrete was wheeled on runways laid on the 


girder boxes, and was dumped from the wheelbarrows into | 


the boxes. Special care was taken to compact it and 
work it well around the reinforcement bars and eliminate 
all chance of empty space by constant tamping. In the 
column boxes longhandled spades or simple straight poles 
were used to work between the reinforcement bars. In 
: the girder boxes a thin layer of concrete was first spread 
on the bottom, and then the reinforcement bars were 
placed accurately on. it and moved back and forth until 
_ thoroughly set in position, when the remainder of the 


The exterior was completed in three » 


concrete was filled in and earefully spaded around them. 
After about ten days the boxes were carefully removed, 
scraped and used elsewhere. Few mechanical appliances 
were required. The work was carried out by night and 
day; as a rule the rate of progress was one storey in six 
days. 


AN official laboratory has been set up in Washington 
by the United States Forest Service for investigating the 
structure of woods, and it is in charge of a trained dendro- 
logist. Sections lengthwise and crosswise will be studied 
so as to separate by structure alone the various species of 
a genus. Analytical keys to the trees of each group will 
be worked out. These will be based on the arrangement 
and character of the pores discernible to the naked eye, or 
by a hand lens. The results will be published from time 
to time with good illustrations and placed at the disposal 
of users. After all the important groups of wood, such 
as oaks, pines and firs, have been studied and the results 
published separately, the several monographs will be 
collected and appear in one volume. A work of this 
character has long been in demand by architects, builders 
and other users of timber. It will in most cases enable 
even a non-technically trained man to determine quite 
readily the wood he deals with by means of an ordinary 
hand lens and by comparing the wood in question with the 
photographs of cross and long sections given in these 
monographs. It is easy to identify trees when growing, 
but when cut up into lumber the task is often doubtful. 
Many woods which differ in value appear alike, and mis- 
takes in identification lead to lawsuits. 


Tur French were supposed to take so much interest 
in fine buildings it was believed there was no necessity for 
the architects to inscribe their names upon them. A 
great many, however, adopted the precaution, and they 
were acting wisely in doing so. One structure about 
which there are doubts at the present time is among those 
with which strangers quickly become fainiliar. Between 
the old church of Saint-Germain L’Auxerrois and the 
Mairie is a florid Gothic tower which, according to some 
guide books, stands on the site of the structure from which 
the tocsin was sounded for the tragedy of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. Other accounts state that the tower was designed by 
M. Bause. The tower now requires to be restored, and it 's 
described as one of the works by VroLuET-LE-Duc, who 
received the commission from Naponron III. and M. 
HaAussMANN in 1860. The treatment has not the cha- 
racteristics of the work of that architect, and it is not 
mentioned in any of his biographies. Vr1oLLET-LE-Dvc 
was connected with some of the works in the church, and 
he may have had a hand in repairing the small tower 
which stood opposite the Journal des Débats. After half 
a century only there should be no doubt concerning so 
prominent a landmark as the tower facing the colonnade 
of the Louvre. 


A RECOGNISED authority on Japanese art is Dr. Oscar 
M@NstTERBERG, who lately read a paper before the Berlin 
Anthropological Society on the influence of West Asia on 
the art of East Asia in pre-Christian times. By means of 
a large number of drawings he was able to show re- 
semblances between the most ancient work of Japan 
which has suryived and forms which are to be found in 
those parts of Asia which are nearest to Europe. He is 
of opinion that the early inhabitants of the isles came 
from Caucasian lands, who were pressed onwards by other 
emigrants until they sought refuge beyond the continent. 
Dr. Mtwsrersera believes that Mycenean art was recog- 
nised and imitated both in China and Japan. There were 
other factors, such as the Malayan, and in consequence 
the art of the Japanese is an amalgam of many styles. 


It is, of course, difficultto trace the formative elements, 


for the transformations are numerous, but the German 


‘scholar has accumulated such a mass of evidence, it'is 


difficult to resist his conclusion concerning the connection 
between West and East. 
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CULMINATION IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By A CorRESPONDENT. 


Tis a common saying that ‘‘ nothing succeeds like 
suecess.’’? One meaning is that whoever is victorious 
is, through his first victory, likely to gain many others. 
A wider interpretation is also given to the words. It is 
believed that whatever gave rise to the victory may generally 
be utilised by others with no less fortunate results. To 
hear ‘some people talk about the recent competition for 
the London County Hall, a stranger might easily imagine: 
some wonderful revolution had been accomplished in archi- 
tecture. He would, however, find it consisted mainly in 
the predominance of horizontal lines. The long roof with | 
its chimneys becomes the summit of the building and is 
declared to be the common-sense gauge of architectural. 
treatment. London, it is affirmed by the reformers, has 
suffered by towers and domes which are useless, although | 
they cost large sums of money. Many of the sms of the 
London County Council are supposed to be condoned for 
the moment because one of the committees initiated a new 
and most judicious manner of building which would be tree 

from nonsensical excrescences. 

’ If. those amateurs who are so confident about their 
competence to recognise the true principles of architec- 
ture would give a little consideration to the practice of the 
world in all ages, they would discover that horizontality 
was always recognised as an indispensable quality which 
could not be avoided. But at the same time as it was 
liable to become over monotonous, it was insdfficient as a 
means of expression of a building in which am active life 
was followed. The maxim of the old geometers was that 
horizontal lines can never meet; but in a building, as in 
a great many other things, it is absolutely necessary not 
only that lines should meet, but that they should appear 
to meet at a certain point or to be drawn in a certain direc- 
tion in order to suggest’a definite purpose. There is no 
organic being among the myriads created by Nature which 
consists of horizontal lines, and among imorganic crea- 
tions the number is limited. If we wish to impart an 
appearance of independence to anything we must not rely 
entirely on horizontality. In the case of a building, if it. 

is isolated, that, of course, makes it independent, even if 
it were only cubical in form.. The County Council Hall 

has to stand apart from other buildings, and, no matter 
what style is adopted, cannot be confounded with them. 
~ But Mr. Kwort in his design is very careful td suggest 
that his building is no mere terrace of dwellings or offices ' 
which could be extended indefinitely if land were avail- ' 
able, by the care he takes in emphasising all the angles. 

A similar course has been adopted with other buildings, 
and there is no doubt that by the arrangement unity can ' 
‘be: partially..expressed, especially where a building ‘is’ 
‘separated from’ its neighbours by an open space. * But 
the eye is not always able to perceive at once when gazing 
on: along building that it is a structure complete'in itself. : 

Accordingly other.means were taken to serve in identifica- 

tion. As students of architecture well know, it is by the’ 

employment of forms of the very kind which lovers of : 
economy in Spring Gardens consider to be absolutely use- 
less that the effect is produced. Sometimes it can be; 
accomplished by the arrangement of a roof or by a collec- | 
‘tion of roofs if the parts. of a building are laid out as a. 
variety of groups. The dome,’ mansards and such an: 
assemblage of pointed roofs as can be seen in Pierrefonds 
are all agencies for expressing unity as well as coverings ; 
of the space beneath. The pediments of Greék temples, - 
which were sometimes filled with costly sculpture, like : 
‘the German, Dutch and English gables, may all be con-— 

sidered as having a similar purpose. , 

_ _ The arvangement is so ancient it is difficult to say when 

it began. The cave-dwellers and pit-dwellers were not. 
anxious to attract attention. to the holes in which they- 

burrowed.’ Then came the tent. It is still possible in’ 
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solemn temples and the like. 


‘England to come across a gipsy’s hut in a corner of a field. 
of which the area is determined by the size of the covering 
which is made up of fragments of canvas or other textile. ' 
Some of the wandering tribes in Central Asia at present | 
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have habitations of the same kind, and it is believed they 
were in use from a remote age: ’ If considered as a species 
man is gregarious, but individually it has been found that 
he prefers family life on a rigidly restricted scale. A hut 


consisting of a framing of wattles or branches with a coyer. 


ing of some kind has been supposed by investigators tc 
have been the parent structure of gorgeous palaces 
Whatever their defects. 
those humble enclosures possessed at least the quality o 
unity, and it would be strange if the remote descendant; 
of the occupiers did not believe in the same policy. __ 

It could not be expected that all those primitive hut; 
were alike in contour. Some would resemble domes, bu’ 
the majority were likely to be pine-shaped. It require 
no great philosophic depth for the conclusion to be arrive, 
at that unity which signified personal property was ex — 
pressed by forms of which the lines were combined in on 
point. In Hurope we see the arrangement in the ordinary 
triangular roof of a cottage or in an early Greek temple 
But the idea is still more strongly expressed in India) 
Anyone who will glance at Ferausson’s book cannot fai 
coming to the conclusion on seeing such views as thos) 
of the Sacred Hill of Sutrunjya, near Palitana, the Sona, 
ghur in Bundelcund, and other places, without countin; 
the numerous single examples, that some powerful earh 
influence was at work which could not be resisted, an 
through which groups of temples resembled small bu) 
high tents. Many generations of builders took part im th 
work, and none of them would agree with the Hstablish| 
ment Committee of the London County Council tha 
superior architecture was to be founded on a preference fo 
horizontal lines. a 

It is not to be supposed that convenience was alway 
sacrificed to the desire for suggesting unity. The differen 
pyramids in Egypt and the inclined lines of the pylon 
would suggest that they also realised the best way of ex 
pressing unity. But the roofs of the houses as well as th 
temples were flat, because in such.a country life was mor 
pleasant upon a roof than in closed rooms. The Greek 
also avoided towers in connection with their temples. Bu 
we must remember that those buildings were general] 
placed on a height, they stood apart and the sculpture we 
of a kind which was sufficient to distinguish one examp! 
from another. The Monument of Lysicratzs, the Towe 
of the Winds, the Lion Tomb and the Mausoleum all id 
cate an endeavour to impart something which we ma 
call individuality through an extension of height. Rom 
followed Greece, but occasional departures from the mo} 
ancient type were permitted for the sake of display. 

If the builders of the different periods during whic 


Gothic was developed were restricted by the spirit of hor 


zontality itis difficult to imagine what they could has 
accomplished. They could have naves and aisles of 
single storey, but the soaring efforts of designers wou 
be frustrated, and the people would have been deprive 
of the enjoyment of what may haye been their ‘greate 
delight. It is true the constant aiming at the attaimme) 
of greater height than had been thought possible led © 
many failures. But compensation was found in the lessc 
which was afforded by endeavouring to overcome difficu 
ties, and that led to efforts in other ways. It also st 
abides, for ‘*‘ we mount into the sum of great things knoy 
or acted,’’ and the efforts of the medisval architects | 
impart unity to their masonry along the ground by sugges 
ing through the index of a tower or fléche that their ain 
were ambitious has exercised a beneficial influence whi! 
is not yet exhausted. There are people who still desi) 
that more had been accomplished, and the poet has long. 
to see Giorro’s tower in Florence crowned by a steep! 
as the artist no doubt originally intended. ae. 

It is, however, unnecessary to pursue the efforts | 
builders to impart distinction to buildings by the additi. 
of a structure or a part in which more or less vertical 
is sought after. Hxamples will be found in nearly eve” 
country of Hurope. Domes, turrets, pinnacles and belirs 
are instances in which some of the-most charming charé- 
teristics of architecture are to be found. It may be sé 
that in a building which will be a factory for, the prodt: 
tion of various kinds of documents:a prosaic treatment 


| 
| 
} 
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erve as well as one which imparts pleasure to those who 
0k on it. The French are about to transfer the employés: 


is 4 possibility that’ such works may be superior to those 
in bronze, although experience shows that does not always 


f the Colonial Department from a palace to a Capuchin ; happen. 


1onastery, and the work will probably be as well per- 
o»rmed in the new offices as in the old. ' But the County 
ouncil Hall is supposed to serve similar purposes to the 
ld town halls of the free cities on the Continent, and it 
hould therefore have all the characteristics of an impor- 
int public building. Under the difficult circumstances in 
hich the designs were produced it was necessary to be 
iary of introducing features which could be considered as 
rnamental. We must admire the skill by which so much 
ill be attained without exceeding the prescribed sum. 
ut we maintain that many important features which 
10uld be possessed by a public building are absent, and 
1 that account the design should not be regarded as mark- 
ig the initiation of a new period of architecture or as a 
odel for imitation by the authorities of provincial towns. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


T one time, when a building labourer set up as a con- 
tractor the origin of the necessary capital was ex- 
lained by saying that he had found a ‘‘ pot of money ”’ 
hen digging the foundations on a certain building. 
nagination could have no difficulty in presenting the cir- 
umstances by which the money was put in such a place. 
hat the earth was at one time used as a safe deposit is 
roved by evidence from all times and in most. parts of 
ie world. The British Isles were not subjected to in- 
ision by enemies like other countries, but enough dis- 
irbances arose to make people conceal their valuables 
the ground. Discoveries of more or Jess importance 
e occasionally being made in our time. Not many 
onths have elapsed since several coins were found in 
e course of excavations in Kensington. Apparently they . 
ere divided among the workmen and labourers before 
e authorities received information. Some were sold, 
id the efforts of the coroner to recover them were futile. 

The belief in the existence of treasure trove is so 
neral, imitations of antique coins and other objects have 
en prepared in order to meet the demand. That London 
as ab one period a Roman city was knowledge that was 
ten furned to account by one class of manufacturers 
id dealers. When the works of the Thames Embank- 
ent were in operation near the City boundaries a brisk 
ade in small Roman bronzes, buckles, brooches, and 
ns was carried on. Some of the navvies, with more 
an the usual enterprise of their class, allowed them- 
ves to be made agents in those commercial transactions. 
oudon was not peculiar in being selected as a market- 
ace for sham antiques. In Egypt, Greece, and Italy 
siness operations of the kind are tolerated. In con- 
quence there are few great museums which are without 
odern fabrications in their collections of antique art. 

In this country there is always a risk of genuine 
ticles being destroyed or being sacrificed so far as the 
blic interest is concerned. Objects which have archxo- 
Zical importance find their way to possessors unable to 
preciate them, and thus they become liable to injury. 
is is mainly owing to the peculiarities of the law 
lating to treasure trove. Alihough tne whole land of 
e country may belong to the king, the proprietorial 
shts are supposed to have passed into other hands. But 
long ignorant people there is still the belief that every- 
ing found beneath the suriacé is a royal possession, 
uich is a fact, and that to interfere with it renders a 
an lable to pains and penalties of a serious kind. 
Zainst this may be set the almost instinctive conviction . 
at finding is keeping. As a result antique objects are 
ld in many instances at prices below their market value. 
1s occurs especially in cases where the objects are of 
Id or silver. As to those of other materials, the chances 

preservation are still more unfavourable: It is not 


ilised that in our time what renders an ancient object. | 
luable is the workmanship ; and as the: best artists were | 
ely to be entrusted with a mass of gold or silver there 


The most ancient Irish bells are made of sheet iron, 
although the cases for them may be adorned with precious 
metals, enamels, and gems. The so-called Tara brooch, 
which was found by a child on the sea-shore and is con- 
sidered to be one of the most valuable specimens of Celtic 
art, is made of copper and tin. The Ardagh chalice, 
which is almost unique, is of silver and copper. Some 
of the book-shrines are bronze and one exists of wood. 
The ¢roziers are of brass or bronze, although a few ex- 
amples of silver have been found. The processional cross 
of Cong, another of the Irish treasures, is made up of 
plates of copper and brass, and in spite of its beauty it 
was at one time in danger of destruction as rubbish. 
These instances—and they could be increased to any 
extent—are enough to prove the risks to which artistically 
valuable pieces of workmanship are liable among ignorant 
people. Indeed, it has been suggested that county coun- 
cils should place in schools diagrams and coloured pictures 
representing the articles most commonly found in Eng- 
land in order that children would be able to inform their 
parents that such things are worth preservation. 

An excellent paper on “‘ The Law of Treasure Trove, 
by Mr. Wituram Martin, M.A., LL.D., which was read 
before the Society of Arts last week, is enough to demon- 
strate the difficulties which beset an example of antique 
work before it can airive in a public museurm: According 
to one authority which was cited, the law of England on 
the subject is the best way to ensure that discoveries are 
concealed and all treasures doomed to the melting-pot. 
Although the law has been in operation from an early 
age, few judicial opinions on the subject have been re- 
corded. There are consequently doubts on many points. 
In 1886 there was a case concerning one of those pre- 
historic boats sometimes discovered bedded in the soil. 
It was then decided that the lessees of the land had no 
more interest in it than. the finder or excavator. The’ 
boat was declared to be the property of the lessor or 
owner of the soil. The Crown no doubt could have made 
a claim on it. It may be mentioned, however, that by 
an Act passed in 1901 treasure trove was recognised as 
part of the hereditary revenues of the Crown which were 
directed to be paid into the Exchequer to form part of the 
Consolidated Fund. At the present time, tlierefore, it 
is subject to the control of the Goverment. Whether 
museums are more likely to be enriched in consequence 
is a doubtful question. One incidént related at the meet- 
ing by Mr. C. H. Reap, the Keeper of British and 
Medieval Antiquities in the British Museum, reveals that 
circumlocution can exercise a baleful influence in archie- 
ology as weil as-on other points. A gentleman in War- 
wickshire excavated a large Anglo-Saxon cemetery on his 
property and presented the whole of the contents of the 
graves to the British Museum. The Treasury, however, 
ascertained that in addition there was a little medallion 
not worth more than twelve or fifteen shillings, and on 
that trinket alone the whole energy of the Treasury was 
concentrated. Why'it should be preferred to the rest of 
the treasure trove is one of the mysteries of Government, 
but it suggests that officialdom prefers to strain at a gnht 
and to let a camel pass. . 

The fact, could not be concealed that coin and orna- 
ments were lost to the country. It was therefore decided 
in 1871 to pay the full bullion value of such articles to 
the finders. In 1886 the authorities went further and 
agreed to return to the finders objects not actually required 
for national institutions, and moreover to allow a_per- 
centage of the sums paid to remain as a sort of reward 
for offering the objects to the authorities instead of sell- 
ing them to dealers. The concession is, however, re- 
markable, for the proprietor of the soil is ignored and the 
finder is recognised as the sole owner. Law, in fact, has 
been sacrificed to expediency. But few will complain if 
the public collections ave enriched. 

By a Statute of Epwarp I., part of a coroner’s duty is 
to inquire of treasure that is found.’’ He can appoint a 
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jury to help him, and if a verdict is given to that effect 
the alleged treasure trove can be seized on behalf of the 
Crown. Apparently that procedure can only be invoked 
when the articles are of gold or silver; objects in other 
metals, although they are occasionally of greater value 
as works of art, appear to be excluded. If the boats found 
in the North of Ireland and which were purchased by the 
British Museum were of bronze instead of gold, we expect 
there would have been no law-suit between the Treasury 
and the Trustees of the British Museum. If it is any 


advantage to the public to have a law of treasure trove 


it should be made more comprehensive. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that without the aid of the law 
the museums would be likely to suffer, because it may 
not be convenient for an agricultural labourer to appear 
in the British Museum in order to ascertain whether his 
discovery has any value. 

We have referred to the distance separating the 
labourer from the British Museum. But how is a man 
of that class to discover what he has to do? His associa- 
tions with the coroner’s office are of the gloomiest, and if 
the police are consulted an ignorant man may be appre- 
hensive about where the inquiries are iikely to end. Mr. 
Martin suggests the Board of Education should set up 
a receiving house and issue docuiments and notices from 
time to time which would aid in the preservation of 
treasure trove. But what is required is an official archo- 
logical department which would have charge of ancient 
buildings and other remains, and in which treasure trove 
would rightly find a place. Whether it would be neces- 
sary to have a museum need not be considered at present, 
for the number of objects is never likely to be so great as 
to present any difficulty in distributing them. 

In the course of his paper Mr. Martin referred to 
what is being done by the South-Eastern Union of Scien- 
tific Societies. It endeavours by the aid of members and 
others to bring the notices concerning treasure trove 
and relics under the attention of villagers and their 
children. It is proposed to organise methods by which 
people, before disposing of whatever is found, can have 
a probable estimate of its value. They will also endeavour 
to prevent the immediate destruction of relics. The 
Union and its Finds and Treasure Trove Preservation 
Committee can render useful services to archeology, and 
with the co-operation of local personages and authorities 
finders among the humbler classes will have the advan- 
tage of meeting with fairplay, for as matters now stand 
the valuations of museum authorities are on a higher scale 
than those of jewellers and “‘ curio dealers’’ in small 
towns. 

Until more definite arrangements are made by the 
Government it would be well if a clause were inserted in 
contracts relating to buildings on sites which can be con- 
sidered as even remotely historic that any remains met 
with should be shown to the architect, who would, of 
course, decide concerning the best means of securing 
them for the country, assuming, of course, they possess 
archeeological or artistic interest. 


“ METOPEMANIA.” 
HIS year the dramatists of the Architectural Association 
have boldly raised the curtain which conceals the future 
from common eyes. The important architectural event of 
A.D. 2008, it appears, will be the international competition for 
the rebuilding of Metope—the decayed capital of Metope- 
mania—a state ruled by Triglyph VII. The first monarch 
of that line had made a law by which to restore an old 
building or to build a new was equally illegal :— 
The inhabitants did their level best, 
For many a generation, 
To imagine each quaint old building made 
A suitable habitation. 
To sacrifice beauty to age became their sole consideration. 
Greek temples they made into blocks of flats, 
Town halls out of Roman therme, 
Well filled with Queen Anne furniture 
And Chippendale chairs all wormy. 


| By the time Triglyph VII. came to the throne it was neces- 


sary to abandon the houses and seek shelter in tents when- | 
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ever the rain fell. So he determined to restore Metope t 
Ja prosperous condition, and accordingly organised ‘a con 
petition. 
| Among the. English competitors few are considered { 
have an equal chance with Messrs, Sparing & Flashy, « 
the Quadrant, Regent Street, W. Their shop is old-fashione 
and pupils are told to note Say CS ee 
The ‘‘ Norman” style 
Of he who did in days gone by. __ | 
This mighty fragment grandly pile; - 
For he took the “ pierless’’ quadrant 
From its winding sheet of glass, 
To prove the London tradesman was 
A most transparent ass. 


The staff are in incipient rebellion against long how 
and small pay. Moreover, their artistic souls are stifled | 
having to confine their designs to imitation of old wor) 
Messrs. Sparing & Flashy keep a giant emporium reple’ 
with measured drawings, plans and elevations of every o] 
building of note, and from this supply they serve the’ 
customers. The imagination of the assistants has been fire 
by reading that in 1908 architects existed in London wl 
did original work, and they have banded themselves togeth 
to revive those palmy days of art. As a first step they hay 
secretly entered for the Metope competition—working at the: 
own designs by night. This secret they impart to a journali) 
—the Purple Patch—who has called to gather news, and | 
promises to help them. Their conversation is interrupt 
by the arrival of Mr. Samuel Sparing with the news thi 
he has acquired Poplar Workhouse (a late Victorian palac 
for re-erection in Metope, where all the buildings must || 
genuine antiques. He is reduced to despair on learning th: 
the Chateau Stately was wrecked on its way from Franc 
that the House of Lords has been destroyed by fire, and th; 
a stock of priceless antique.drain pipes has been condemne: 
There is a consequent shortage of a billion old bricks, TI 
Purple Patch offers to help him. To him the grateful M 
Sparing traces his own creditable career, and tells how | 
quickly perceived there was little profit to be derived fro 
architecture, so he blossomed forth without delay as a muc 
advertised ready-made-house-provider. His difficulty in t) 
new competition is to obtain possession of sufficient antique 
The Purple Patch promises to raise 

The shades of mighty artists dead, 
Painters, sculptors, architects, 
Who will their works before you spread, 
And thus you may your stock renew ; 
And through me purchase in a trice 
Scores of antiques at a wholesale price, 


the sole condition being that if in spite of all he is u 
successful, Mr. Sparing must burn every work of ancient a 
that he possesses, and give to modern artists more or less | 
freedom for their fancy’s inspiration—let merit triumph ov 
reputation. The Purple Patch and Sparing are carried ( 
to Valhalla amidst an upheaval of Nature. | 

The method of the Purple Patch for raising ghosts 
the departed is to abuse them. They answer in person | 
the cap is made to fit. He thus commences :— 


A man called Michel Angelo, St. Peter’s built at Rome, you kno, 
It’s far too big! The columns, oh! the critics all admit, 

Are out of all relation to our little human station ; 
But they would not be so fearful if the caps were made to fit. 


Whereupon ‘‘ Mike’’ enters. He is followed by Raphi 
and Wren ; of the latter it is said :— ee | 


How better far St. Paul’s if the heights of all the walls, — 
With the levels of the inside had been better made to fit. 


Sparing announces his readiness to pay cash for the 
work. This they spurn as useless now, although all need! 
it when alive, for ‘‘money don’t care a pin for art, exce 
when she has died.’’ But they each are in want of son: 
thing. Michel Angelo ‘‘has never had a notice in tht 
famous rag the Studio; Raphael can never boast like R.A3 
that his name appears day by day in the Morning Pos) 
while Wren . | 

Who built St. Paul’s and had 
Some meed of honour in my day, 
Can’t write, as yet, beyond my name 
The letters F.R.1I.B.A. 


Each of these longings Sparing promises to amply gratl’ 
Michel Angelo says :— i 
With your proposals, sir, we’re pleased, 
If with the work we’ve lately done z 
Your appetite may be appeased— 
Why, take the lot, and get you gone. 
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Other immortals appear with offers of their masterpieces. { 


To these Mr. Sparing thus explains his methods of attaining 
success : — 
In my business I’m the Spider, and the public is the Fly 
Who brings its many thousands, and I know the reason why : 
I’ve created a monopoly of advertising properly 
Every single morning in the front page of the Spy. 
The man who’s fascinated by a pretty little plan 
Of a bungalow or cottage by the sea, : 
And his gir] a little gushing, who cannot refrain from blushing, 
Come to have a little business chat with me. 
And it’s— 
Oh! Mr. Sparing, please tell us what to do! 
We meant to go to an architect, 
But now we’ve come to you 
To build our home and furnish it 
As well as draw the plan; 
For oh, Mr. Sparing, you are such a clever man! 


Mike, Wren and Raphael and the others hurry off to 
fetch their samples. Tintoretto’s huge canvas proves so 
unwieldy that Vanbrugh, in his efforts to assist, puts his 
foot through it. On their return they explain to Sparing 
that their artistic ideas have not remained stationary while 
in Limbo, and they produce nothing but twenty-first century 
work. As Wren remarks :— 


We've travelled a bit since we made for ourselves 
A position of honour and fame, | “ 
Through (w)renaissance rules and revivalist schools, 
Can you wonder our art’s not exactly the same? 


The various efforts are not what Sparing had expected, but 
he promises to take ‘some. 

' Three months later the assistants are discovered asking 
who invented competitions. 


There’s a general sense of straining 
For effect, and much complaining 
That the Institute Assessor is a noodle. 
If by chance he’s been omitted, 
Then the Institute is twitted 
For its folly when it damns the whole caboodle. 
Then they always end in hurry 
And unconscionable worry, 
Of a love of overtime they quickly cure you. 
With a boss who likes to hustle, 
Or to bother you or bustle, 
Sending-in is the devil, we assure you. 

The assistants have derived deep inspiration for their 
own designs from the contents of the mysterious crates ob- 
tained by Sparing, which were full of works of modern genius 
bearing old masters’ signatures. Their employer hurries in 
to have a final look at the drawings and to make a few 
additions to the buildings he has acquired for transportation. 

While they are drinking to their success an envoy from 
_Metope’s shores arrives to announce a supplementary con- 
dition. A political revolution has occurred and ‘‘ a modern 
city now they seek, and by enactment passed last week they 
have imposed upon each antique a heavy duty.’’ All the 
competing firms are disqualified, except one—the assistants 
_ Messrs. Smith, Macintosh & Brown, who say of the clause :— 


It suits us, sir, to admiration, 
Our work is modern, not antique, 
' The fruit of ancient inspiration, 
But new, expressive, and unique. 


My. Sparing sees the radical error of his methods of work, 
and promises to burn all his examples by the Old Masters. 
‘His staff then sing :— 


Never again will the sun rise to smile 
At ourselves in the attic on top, 

For we are freed from the Art sold at so much a mile 
In Sparing & Flashy’s great shop. 


The members who took parts in the representation were :— 


Samuel Sparing ; 4 


F. DARE CLAPHAM | 
Smith (his head assistant 


©. WONTNER SMITH 


Macintosh (his second assistant) J. B. Scory 

Brown (his third assistant) ALEC SMITHERS 
The Office Boy . C. Buck 

Michel Angelo. C. WONTNER SMITH 
Simon Raphael J. B. Scorr 
Christopher Wren STANLFY M. Spoor 
Bernard Shaw . S. R. Buss 


The Studio 


| ; : W. D. LANGBEIN 
An Envoy from Metope . 


A. W. BENTHAM 
and 


A Reporter from the Purple Patch . G. B: CARVILU 


When all. worked as loyally as if they belonged to the 
Théatre Frangais it would be invidious to offer detailed 
criticism. It is enough to be able to record a genuine success. 


-plate-glass windows. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSES IN 


DUBLIN. 

HE inaugural meeting of the Georgian Society was held 
on the 21st inst. in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.C.L., C.V.O., who presided, said 
(according to the Irish Times) that any English stranger 
visiting Dublin for the first time would notice at once the 
fine secular public buildings. He would recognise that it was 
not like one of his own provincial towns, and that the secular 
buildings were those of a bygone capital. If he made further 
inquiry, either from his friends or from guide-books, as to 
how these buildings were set up he would learn they were set 
up at considerable intervals, over a period of almost a century, 
extending from 1709 to 1800. They were built by different 
men, designed by different architects, in different but on the 
whole harmonious styles, and carried out mainly or almost 
altogether by Irish genius and Irish workmen. Then, if the 
stranger turned to older streets and squares, he would first 
observe the great uniformity in the red-brick fronts and 
windows, and very little ornament on the walls. But, if he 
were a man of intelligence, he would see both taste and 
variety in the treatment of the doorways and the fanlights 
over them. That might tempt him to look at the inside of 
the houses, and there he would find a beauty of decoration 
and dignity of style which would strike him as one of the 
most remarkable things in the Europe of that day. There 
were three general styles, each with great harmony, but with 
constant and interesting variations. The first was the panelled 
style, which consisted of panelling the walls of the buildings 
with oak and having very fine oak staircases, but having no 
ornament to signify in the way of stucco on the ceilings. Of 
that they had a great example in the Library of Trinity 
College—the first great building in the epoch alluded to. He 
excluded altogether the churches and the Royal Hospital, 
which belonged to an earlier epoch, and could hardly be 
described as inside Dublin. In the poorer streets of Dublin 
there were many buildings which showed that panelling in 
the staircases. Some had staircases up to the top of the 
houses. The second style was the Palladian, or Italian style. 
In this there was an immense use of mahogany and a great 
deal of ornament in the way of stucco work. Not only was 
there much panelling in mahogany to be seen in old buildings, 
but there were even staircases built of mahogany. The pro- 
blem how this great influx of mahogany came to Dublin at 
that time was one he had not been able to solve. There was 
much heavy stucco work and mahogany work in Tyrone House, 
the Chapel of the Rotunda Hospital, in Regent House over 
the gate of Trinity College, and in the Provost’s House. The 
third style was the Adam style, roughly contemporary with 
the Independent Irish Parliament, during which period far 
the most beautiful interiors, and indeed exteriors, were built. 
As examples of it he mentioned the Custom House, Belvedere 
House and the Theatre or Examination Hall of Trinity Col- 
lege. Besides these there were hundreds of private houses, 
great and small, in that style. They should remember that 
all three styles went on together and were all harmonious. 
They had each a peculiar character, and he was thankful that 
they had kept clear of the style of Louis XIV., which had 
infected most people. With the rebellion of 1798 and the 
Union there came a lamentable decay. The last buildings 
worth considering were Trinity College Dublin Chapel and 
Aldborough House. At this time houses were built with dis- 
regard of stucco ornament, but with lofty and splendid rooms, 
a fine specimen still untouched being Sir John Banks’s house. 
What were the causes of the decadence? Every golden age 
of art lasted but a short time, perhaps a generation or two, 
and then disappeared. The decadence came with the Union, 
and many of the beautiful houses were deserted. Still worse, 
however, was the revulsion of taste due to the Evangelical 
revival from 1815 onwards. The pious and respectable gentry 
who then inhabited Dublin were not only inartistic, but anti- 
artistic, and did much to spoil the houses. Cupids and such- 
like ornaments: were hateful to them. They wanted plain 
walls, ugly, practical furniture, and tall, gaunt rooms with 
Hence many beautiful houses were de- 
faced and the ornaments cut away or covered with successive 
coats of whitewash. Even paintings were effaced and old 
mantelpieces taken down. That was, shortly, the condition 
from 1800 to 1850. Then after the great famine many of the 
remaining mansions were deserted, and a move made to 
smaller houses requiring fewer servants and less to maintain. 
The old houses, with their fine decorations, degenerated into 
tenements, and everything saleable was carried away, leaving 
but a tithe of the great work, which, too, would shortly dis- 
appear. It was this remnant which the Georgian Society 
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wished to picture and describe before it was gone. | Tt was not 
the work of foreigners, but of a great school of Dublin work- 


men, who, as plasterers, cabinet makers, &c., did work which | 


had regained public esteem, and, so far as it could be taken 
from its site, commanded very high prices. The Society pro- 
posed to accomplish its object by obtaining photos and draw- 
ings of all the best remaining specimens of this golden epoch 
of house building. This they could do if the citizens inhabit- 
ing such houses would allow the members of the Society to visit 
them. He had made many such domiciliary visits, and had 
always been cordially greeted. His visits were not considered 
an intrusion, and many were surprised and delighted to find 
that they lived in a beautiful home—a fact which they had 
never previously found out for themselves. The Society would 
also offer prizes for the best photos of ceilings, walls and stair- 
cases done by the owners or their friends, and would publish 
an illustrated volume of such things, for which the subscrip- 
tions would pay, and a copy of which the members would 
receive free of cost. They wanted as many members as pos- 
sible. The Society would last only three or perhaps five 
years, and as a historian he need hardly say how important 
and interesting the proposed record would be. It would restore 
to the architects and workmen of Dublin: their true credit, 
which had been wholly obscured by the vulgar belief that all 
the good work in Dublin was done by Italians, whilst our 
people were looking on helplessly. They could find no trace 
of anything beyond an occasional visit of Italians to this city. 
Dublin workmen appeared to have developed their own art. 
The Adam style was carried out not only in Dublin, but all 
over the country, and it would be a great pity if the great 
work of Irish craftsmen were lost. Recently he had a young 
cabinet maker doing something in his house. There was a 
piece of Chippendale furniture in the room, and he noticed 
the workman admiring it with tears in his eyes. He asked 
him what was the matter, and he said :—‘‘ I am thinking of 
the poor fellow that made this. He was a great workman. 
He is dead and gone now ; his name is forgotten, and none of 
us will ever know who he was.’’ The speaker trusted that that 
Society would prevent the work of the eighteenth century 
being forgotten, and would preserve a worthy record of it for 
succeeding generations. 

Mr. W. G. Strickland, Registrar, National Gallery, 
moved :—‘‘ That the Georgian Society for recording examples 
of eighteenth-century domestic architecture and decoration in 
Dublin be founded.’’ He said he did not think that the 
people of Dublin fully realised or were aware of the wealth of 
beautiful decoration which the Dublin houses of the Georgian 
period contained : ceilings in stucco work, carved work over 
doors and panels, chimneypieces and ironwork, all beautiful 
and artistic in design and perfect in workmanship. The 
story of Dublin was one of rapid progress and development 
—a development which was within measurable distance of 
making it one of the finest cities in Europe—and of rapid 
decay. Similar changes were going on at the present day. 
Dublin was spreading out into the suburbs, and people were 
leaving the old streets on the north side, and fine old houses 
were gradually going down in the world. As one district 
succeeded another and fashionable streets were abandoned the 
houses became converted into business premises, and a great 
deal of destruction of the ornamental features of the houses 
inevitably ensued. This destruction was still going on. 
Beautiful chimneypieces were sold to grace the drawing-rooms 
of London, stucco work was hacked away, ironwork and wood. 
work replaced or allowed to fall into decay, and in the modern 
craze for plate glass the beautiful fanlights, such a notice- 
able feature in Dublin architecture, were replaced by single 
sheets of glass. Now, if they could not prevent this gradual 


destruction and decay they could at least record and preserve * 


pictorially the beauties of their old houses, and this was the 
object of the Georgian Society. Their members would explore 
old Dublin, and would note and record the features of the old 
panelled houses of the early eighteenth century ; the Adam 
work and Italian work of the later eighteenth century ; the 
ceilings, the carved woodwork, the staircases, the beautiful 
doorways and lamp standards, and in doing this they would 
record work not only beautiful, but work executed by Dublin 
craftsmen. Although there was a certain amount of decorative 
work, especially in stucco, done by Italian and French crafts- 
men in Dublin, the bulk of it was the work of Dublin artisans 
and this in itself was a powerful inducement to them to 
preserve at least a record of it. The work of that Society 
would, he hoped, arouse an interest in those who lived in and 
owned these old houses, and so indirectly the Society might 
influence the preservation of much that would otherwise be 
neglected and destroyed. He therefore ventured to think that 
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the Georgian Society’ would_have the sympathy and practic; 
support of all in that room. LESS Ryo UCE ike 
Sir Thomas Drew, in seconding, said he regretted the fa. 
that there was not now existing one-third of the fine Georgia, 
architecture there was half a century ago. He mentions) 
that formerly there were twenty-four guilds in Dublin. Son 
had guild houses and some had not, but there was only 0 
left, and that was the hall of the Weavers’ Guild in th 
Coombe. It was in the very last stage of dilapidation, hy 
he thought that in good hands it could be saved. He su, 
gested that the Society might be doing a good work if it g, 
possession of this last old guild hall and saved it from con 
plete extinction. - ae | 
Mr. R. M. Butler, President of the Irish Architectur, 
Association, moved the election of the following officers :— | 
President.—Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. = ee | 
Hon. Vice-Presidents.—The Marquis of Headford, t] 
Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Mayo, the Viscount Iveag) 
Right Hon. Sir Frederick Falkiner, Sir Thomas Drew, 8) 
Thornley Stoker, the Hon. the Recorder, Mr, Justice Madde: 
J. R. Garstin. * oe 
Committee.—Frederick Batchelor, G. D. Burtchaell, R. 1 
Butler, Robert Cochrane, Edward Gibson, J. N. Hudma; 
C. J. M‘Carthy, J. H. Moore, Lucius O’Callaghan, R. Cau! 
field Orpen, W. G. Strickland, James H. Webb. oak 
Hon. Treasurer.—J. C. Ruthven, Achnacarry, Sand 
mount. a . 


Hon. Secretaries.—E, MacDowel Cosgrave, Page ) 
Dickinson. ode 
The annual subscription has been fixed at one guine 


which will entitle the subscriber to one copy of the illustrat. 
publication, which it is intended shall be issued to subscribe 
only. See > | 
S| 
ae 


THE GRAND MANNER-ROME. 


ies continuation of the series of important lectures at th 

Royal Academy, Mr. R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A., deliver 
his third lecture on Monday last, taking for his subje\ 
‘“Rome,’’ and he said that it would be quite impossible fi 
him, in the limits of one or even a series of lectures, to gi 
an adequate account of Roman architecture, but he hope 
by a reference to some of its more remarkable monuments, \: 
show that no people in the world have ever grasped mo 
thoroughly than the Romans the principles of civic archite 
ture, the essentials of that design in the grand manner whi 
seems to have dropped out of consciousness in modern ar 
When he talked of Roman architecture it must be understoi 
to be imperial Roman architecture, for the limits and rig 
conservatism of the Republic did not encourage great ente 
prise and magnificence in building, and it was not till tl 
time of Augustus that the age of great public buildings begai 

_ In his last lecture attention was called to the work of 
Attalid dynasty in bridging over the gulf between Hellen’ 
art and the art of Rome. Pergamos was the half-way how’ 
of Greco-Roman culture. When Athens had sunk to imp) 
tence, Pergamos was the rallying point for artists, phil 
sophers and scholars. Its library rivalled that of Alexandria 
the wealth of its princes was fabulous, and they spent — 
royally in the adornment of their city. The heirs of all th’ 
accumulated treasure were the Roman people, and the effec 
of this inheritance were direct and remarkable. Pliny sa; 
that the conquest of Asia Minor demoralised the Roman 
Whereas they had only marvelled at the luxury of foreigner) 
they were now set on their imitation. The result was aya 
expansion of their standards of civilisation on the one han) 
and on the other complete inability to find in Italy artis 
able to deal with those standards; the only thing to do wi 
to call in the competent and cosmopolitan Greek, much ( 
fifteen hundred years later the courts of France and Englai 


\ 


sent to Italy for their designers and painters. oe 

As to material resources, probably no rulers have ev — 
possessed such boundless wealth and opportunity as tl 
Roman emperors. For sculpture; pictures and the like th« 
had the whole civilised world at their feet. At the beginnit 
of the Christian era Rome must already haye been full of tl! 
masterpieces of Greek art. After the sack of Corinth | 
146 B.c. the accumulated treasures of centuries were sent | 
Rome, though many were lost by the way. and some of t] 
best were sold to that fine connoisseur, the King of Pergamo — 
The treasures of Mithridates—his pictures, his plate, his cuy, 
of onyx set in gold—were so vast that they took thirty da; _ 
to catalogue. There were works of art, enough and to spar — 
for the most gigantic buildings, for the wealth of all th 
monarchies that preceded the Empire fell to Rome. = | 


+ 
A 
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Under Roman impulse architecture assumed an entirely 
fresh character, and ultimately reached a degree of perfection 
in the art of building far beyond the highest efforts of the 
Greeks. Rome has taught us to revise our conceptions of 
architecture. Perfect form, proportion and detail, the lesson 
of the Greeks, will always seem to some who look backward 
she last word of architecture. To the modern mind, that 
ooks forward and believes in the possibilities of the future, 
his cannot be. We have learnt to look on architecture as 
something more than an academical study in abstract beauty. 
[The Romans were indifferent to this, but they were masterful 
constructors, Titans abhorring their. vaults overspaced, 
vrestling with Nature and compelling her in their lordly 
vill. The transformation thus effected is a striking instance 
if the sensitiveness of architecture to social and political 
‘onditions. The Romans were probably unconscious of the 
hhange ; they may have thought that they were perpetuating 
he traditions of Greek architecture. In point of fact they 
ised it much as they used all their conquests—they drew from 
t what they wanted, and then passed on to the realisation of 
heir own ideals, carelessly tolerating the existence of the 
nere shell of a bygone art. 

After indicating the causes which constitute the external 
actors in the development of Roman architecture, Mr. Blom- 
ield went on to say that these gave it its bent and general 
endency, but its technique could only grow from within, 
hrough the inventions and experiments of architects and 
uilders in their endeavour to meet the problems of their 
yractice. The most formidable of these was the difficulty of 
overing in the great enclosed spaces required for such build- 
ngs as the Tepidaria of the Baths or the central spaces of the 
reat basilicas. A permanent covering was required, not 
mly to guard against the risk of fire, but also to deal with 
he temperature. The methods invented by the Roman 
uilders for dealing with this-difficulty constitute one of the 
aost notable advances ever made in the history of architec- 
ure. They had from earlier times been familiar with the 
se of the arch and of plain barrel vaulting. On the other 
and, they possessed on the spot. the materials for a most 
dmirable concrete. In addition to this they possessed in 
aeir burnt bricks an absolutely trustworthy material. Never 
a the whole history of architecture have brick and concrete 
een used so scientifically and with such splendid results. 
onstruction such as this would depend very largely on the 
xact composition and manipulation of the concrete and the 
ccurate setting of the bricks ; so that we have here not only 
rofound caleulation, but the very finest tradesmanship on 
ie part of the workman. It is the builder’s art in its highest 
erfection ; this, too, under a ruthless despotism, In the 
ter days of the Empire, when that iron hand was loosened, 
ue secret of this construction was lost. Thus all the condi- 
ons for magnificent building were present—rulers whose 
.t policy it was to improve the city, a people who expected 
id appreciated fine building, practically unlimited wealth, 
id one might almost say unlimited building ability. 
erhaps nothing less than this could have changed Rome from 
.e city of brick to the city of marble. Most of its buildings 
ere so well known that there was no necessity to describe 

em in detail, but attention was called to certain aspects of 
eir architecture, so that his audience might realise not only 
e magnificence of Rome, but also to some extent the stand- 
»int of the imperial architects. The most remarkable 
(ample still extant is the Pantheon, erected by Hadrian ‘in 
(0-124. Two other famous examples of. Roman vaulting— 
'e nave of the Basilica of Maxentius and the Tepidarium of 
je Baths of Caracalla—are in ruins, but it is worth while to 
sidy their fragments to gain some conception of the scale 
‘ Roman’ vaulting. For all purposes of public buildings 
te halls of the Roman baths and basilicas remain our un- 
i proachable model, and this ‘not only on account of their 
»numental quality, but also because of their exact adapta- 
im of means to ends. ‘Classical architecture has been re- 
pene with being inelastic, but in regard to Roman archi- 
‘ture the criticism is utterly wide of. the mark; With the 
1perial architects the forms of architecture were so much 
“y in the hands of the potter, to be moulded to the condition 
Geach new problem of building. Perhaps the most signal 

Colosseum, which is a splendid instance 


€imple of this is the 
1 the masculine intelligence of Roman architecture in its 
shest development. To recover something of the older tradi- 
she of the larger intellectual background of architecture 
ould be one of the chief aims for his hearers to set before 
Wie A and the road towards it lies throu oh the study of 
» architecture of imperial Rome. Noirulets in the history 


the ‘world have ever done 0 much for their cities as the 
sars did for Rome. 4 ; 
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It is recorded of Augustus that he built the Senate Hous 
and the Treasury, the Area of Apollo on the Palatine, many 
temples, the theatre of Marcellus, the Forum Julian and the 
Basilica Julia, that he restored the aqueduct of the Aqua 
Marcia, repaired the’ Flaminian way and its bridges, and 
repaired eighty-two temples of the gods. The Golden House 
of Nero comes as an episode. The greater part of it was 
pulled down, and over it was built the Baths of Titus and the 
Colosseum. Then came the great building age of the Flavian 
emperors, and at the end of the second and beginning of the 
third centuries the monumental buildings of Septimius Severus 
and his sons. The scale of the imperial buildings is quite as 
remarkable as their quantity. No obstacle seems to have 
daunted the architects of imperial Rome; rocks were cut 
away, valleys raised, immense engineering works were carried 
out to form the substructure of their buildings. Probably no 
city in the world has ever possessed such a magnificent group 
‘of public buildings as those of the Roman Fora at the time 
when Trajan built his forum. The site was irregular and 
limited, but the Romans did not hesitate to cut far back into 
the hillside to increase the area and to arrive at that sym- 
metrical plan which to the Roman mind was absolutely essen- 
tial. It is significant that the architect of Trajan’s Forum 
was a Greek, Apollodorus of Damascus. The artistic ability 
of the Greeks was as active as ever in the East, and was pro- 
ducing a monumental architecture scarcely inferior to that 
of Rome. 

The Roman power was wise in its methods: it gathered up 
into itself all that’ was worth having in the peoples and 
countries that came beneath its rule. The starting-point of 
modern architecture is not to be found in the temples of 
Greece, but in the vast achievements of imperial Rome. It 
is because of its magnificent resourcefulness, of its masterful 
method of conquering every problem set it, that Roman archi- 
tecture remains the greatest and most profitable study for the 


modern architect. 
Nee inquiry was held on Monday by Mr. R. F. Haslewood 
(coroner) at the town hall, Bridgnorth, to ascertain 
‘‘ when, where, how, and by what means, and by whom, certain 
coins said to be treasure trove were found, and who is entitled 
to the same.’’ The Police-superintendent said he was informed 
by the Coroner that some coins had been found on premises at 
the back of 73 High Street. He went there and discovered 
that a man had found a quantity of coins a little more than 
two yards from the surface while some excavating work was 
in progress, Some of the coins had been distributed among 
the men, but he collected them, 146, apparently silver coins, 
and took possession of them. The coins were very dirty, and 
must have been in the soil for many years. A list of the coins 
was made by Mr. R. Lloyd Kenyon, deputy chairman of 
Salop Quarter Sessions. Among them were one Mary four- 
pence, one Philip and Mary shilling, nine Elizabeth shillings, 
twenty-four Elizabeth sixpences, three James VI. of Scot- 
land mark, one James VI. of Scotland half-mark, nine 
James I, shillings, one James I, silver imitation of gold ten- 
shilling piece, five James I. sixpences (English), two James I. 
sixpences (Irish), seven Charles I. half-crowns (struck in 
London), one Charles I. half-crown (struck in Worcester), 
twenty-one Charles I. shillings, five sixpences, one twopence, 
and there were’ fifty-five quite illegible~coins. Many of the 
coins. were:badly clipped. They were probably abandoned in 
or soon after 1646—the year Bridgnorth was surrendered to the 
Parliamentary forces, 

The jury found that the coins were treasure trove. ‘Tho 
Foreman, on behalf of the jury, asked that when the coins 
were forwarded to the Treasury a recommendation should go 
from them that some of the coins should be returned and re- 
tained by Bridgnorth in a museum. The Coroner said he 
quite agreed with the recommendation, and he would do what 
he could to press it home in the proper quarter. 


A HOARD OF SILVER COINS. 


The Railway Commission, composed of Mr. Justice A. T. 
Lawrence, Mr. A. E. Gathorne Hardy and Sir J. Woodhouse, 
last week allowed the appeal of the Postmaster-General from 
the decision of the County Court judge at Watford, who had 
held that the action of the Urban District Council in refusing 
to consent to the Postmaster-General carrying telephone 
wires along Queen’s Road, unless they were placed under- 
ground, was not unreasonable. The case raised the question 
as to whether local authorities could insist on the Postmaster- 
General placing telephone wires underground. Sir J. Wood- 
house said that the cost of putting the wires underground 
would be 112/., whereas if poles:were used the cost would be 
about 17/., so that there would be a saving of 95/. 
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-NOTES AND COMMENTS. © 
Tue subject of extending the Royal Exchange, Man- 
chester; again: arose and was discussed at a meeting of 
the proprietors on Monday... With the assistance of Mr. 
' Muraatrovp, the architect, it has been calculated that the 
‘most eligible project would be to extend the building by 
“the acquisition of property in Bank" Street and part of 
Half Moon Street, having an area of 3,025 square yards. 
It is estimated that land and building would cost about half 
~amnillion sterling. An increased revenue of at least 25,0001. 
would be necessary, and a special Act of Parhament 
would have to be obtained in the session of 1909. It is 
also suggested to form a limited lability company. The 
‘further. consideration of the subject was postponed until 
- March 16, when the following resolutions will be proposed 
for adoption :—*‘ ‘That the directors be requested to pro- 
ceed with the elaboration of a scheme for the extension of 
the Royal Exchange, on the side of Bank Street, at an 
estimated cost of 500,000/., and with that object to pre- 
pare a Bill to be promoted in Parliament in the session of 
1909, and to increase the subscription for all members of 
the Exchange to six guineas from January 1, 1909.’’ 
‘“ That the directors be authorised to take steps to limit 
the liability of the proprietors in respect of their stock.”’ 


Hampura is generally considered as a business centre 
in which little attention is given to any subject except 
money-making. It is, however, proposed to lay out a 
public park on a large scale, and designs for it are to be 
obtained through competition. Artists from any part of 
Germany are eligible to take part in the contest. A sum 
of 30,000 marks has been assigned for premiums. There 
will be one of 10,000 marks, two of 6,000 marks each, 
and two of 4,000 marks each. Designs are to be delivered 
before June 15. It is not stated whether the winner of 
the first premium will be engaged to superintend the work. 


THERE 1s so small a likelihood of a painter or sculptor 
succeeding in Ireland—i.e., to the extent of earning a 
living through his works—-it is doubtful whether the late 
‘Captain Tayzor did more than foster a delusion when he 
left a sum of money to found scholarships for Irish 
students. This year there will be otieved in competition 
a scholarship of 50/. and two prizes of 301. and 201. re- 
spectively ; a prize of Lvl. for water-colouvs, and an extra 
prize of 101. The competition is open to students not 
exceeding twenty-five years of age, who shall have 
attended for twelve inonths at least a school of art in 
Great Britain or elsewhere, and who shall produce a work 
of art displaying sufficient merit or a fair promise of 
future excellence. Candidates for the scholarship and 
prizes must submit for examination a work in one of the 
following classes:—Class’ 1.—For Painters—A com- 
position or subject picture in oil or water-colour. Sub- 
ject: (a) For Figure Painters—‘‘ Breadwinners’’; 
(b) For Landscape Painters—‘‘ Summertime.’’ Class 2.— 
For Modellers—A statuette, not exceding 36 inches in 
extreme height, illustrating a given subject. Subject: 
‘“Worker.’’ They will also be required to submit a study 
of a head, life-size, in basso-relievo. Class 3.—Water- 
colours—A prize not exceeding 101. is offered for a work 
in water-colour. Subjects: (a) Landscape—‘‘ Landscape 
with trees’’; (b)—Figure Painters—‘‘ Childhood.” A 
student may compete in any one or more of the above 


classes, but no student shall send in more than one work’ 


in any one class, save in Class 2, in which two works are 
specified. The winner of the scholarship shall not be 
eligible to receive any other prize. Full particulars and 
entry forms may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar, Royal Dublin Society, Leinster House, Dublin. 
Works for competition must not be framed, nor bear the 
student’s name, and are to arrive at Leinster House not 
later than 5 o'clock p.m. on Saturday, March 14. 
The judges this year will be Mr. NatuHanren Hong, 


R.H.A., Sir Wimuram Armstroya, and Mr. Rozerr 8. 
Syore, R.H.A. 


‘wider range was allowable. CaBangu presented St. Lou 
_ CHARLEMAGNE was selected by Henri Luvi, Joan or A) 


‘Tur decoration of the Pantheon of Paris, whenever 
is completed, will exemplify the changes in opmion amor 
Governments to a remarkable extent. Puvis 7 
Cravannes believed’the most fitting subjects for repr 
sentation on the walls were incidents in the life of, g 
GENEVIEVE, the patroness of Paris. M. Jzan Pay 
Laurens followed his example. Then it was considered 


by Leyepveu, St. Dents by Bonnat.’ All were to sor! 
extent ecclesiastical subjects. But after the secularisi) 
of the church sculpture superseded: painting, for with t| 
exception of M. Derrainin’s Gloire, statues are m(| 
often commissioned. One of the latest projects is, 


-memorial of the officers and crew of the Vengeur. This) 


expected to please staunch Republicans, for in the days | 
the Convention Barerx proposed that a model of the yes;. 
should be suspended from the dome of the Panthéon, a/ 
that the names of the heroes should be inscribed on {} 
columns. Macaunay has shown the affinity for falseho| 
which ‘characterised: BARERE, and CaRLyLE demonstrat| 
that the heroism of the crew of the Vengeur was only o} 
of the delusions by which the first Revolution was si. 
tained. Instead of sinking with their vessel tothe ay 
‘* Vive la République! ’’ the crew and captain were co: 
fortably on board of the English vessels the Culloden al 
the Alfred. - When the vessel sank Renaupin, the Fren) 
captain, was partaking of a cold mutton pie with wi 
in the cabin of an English captain, and afterwards he ¢- 
pressed his gratitude for the kindness shown to hi, 
BARERE manufactured in his usual way a report from 1 
English journal into a colossal piece of humbug. 12 
downfall of the Vengeur under the English fire took pli: 
on June 1, 1794, and it is to be regretted that after 12 
repeated exposure of the lie a French Government shoil 
order a repetition of it m marble in a building whichs 
supposed to be a temple of history. a 

Ir is remarkable how often new candidates arise ¢ 
whom the distinction is claimed of being the Nestori 
French artists. M. Hrpert, the painter, was supposedy 
many to be entitled to that position. He was born) 
Grenoble in 1817, and entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arisi 
1836. He won the Prix de Rome in 1839. It is now stad 
that a still more ancient prizeman lives in Chartres. . 
Cuartes Victor Famrn obtained the Prix de Rome 7 
architecture in 1835. He was born in 1809. The ver’ 
able gentleman has not cared to assert his rights, for 5 
name does not appear on the official list of French artist _ 


AccorDING to the report of the British Consul-Geneil 
in Naples building has been going forward at a great 1 
throughout 1907. The whole of the ground reclaird 
from the sea at Santa Lucia, with the exception of 
small part, has been taken up, and several houses are in? 
advanced stage upon it. The same’ may be said of ¢ 
building land in the Parco Margherita at the west enot 
the town. Many new houses have also been built in le 
suburb of Posilipo. |The “‘free zone” at the east env 
the city is rapidly being covered with large factories, ad 
the ground near the port, which a few years ago was ! 
out as a garden for the use of the people down by 
docks, has all been absorbed for warehouses, electrie sta)? 
and other commercial purposes. This industrial acti'ly 
has had the effect’ of raising the price of labour ud 
causing able-bodied’ men from the country to flock ite 
the town to the great inconvenience of neighbouring #* 
culturists, who will consequently be compelled to rely»! 
and more upon labour-saving appliances. 


Messrs. ConsTaBLe are about to publish “* Portug'*® 
Architecture,’’ by Mr. W. Crum Watson. _ It will bebe 
first English work devoted entirely to this subject. EY 
building of note has been visited ‘by the author. An a | 
duction discusses the relation of Portuguese architec , 
to the history of the country. Painting, church De 

ns 
e 
s 


io) 
pa ts 


tile work are also dealt with, and several chapters are*” 
voted to the influence of the Moors. The book cont 
about 100 illustrations from photographs, two-colo 
lustrations of wall tiles, a map, and numerous piis: 


f 


, 
H 
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DESIGN FOR NEW Ww oouNIY’ HALL, LONDON. 
N their general description of the scheme Messrs. 
Percy Lovern and Herserr BunmMan = say :— 
‘We consider that ina building of this size it is 


“essential to have entrances on at least: three sides, 
‘and to effect this satisfactorily we have constructed. the 
’ Embankment Road level with the roadway and footway 
of Westminster Bridge—yviz. 
‘datum: By doing this we are able to have three entrances 
from the Embankment Road to the upper ground floor. 


30. feet above Ordnance 


“We have provided one entrance in the centre of the West- 


minster Bridge Road frontage to the upper ground floor, 
and three entrances in the Belvedere Road frontage to the 
ground floor. By constructing the Embankment Road at 
the level named we are able to provide large and airy offices 
under the roadway, well lighted by the large windows over- 
looking the river and by long and wide skylights between 
roadway and building. The general scheme of plan as ar- 
ranged on site is as follows :—The main frontage facing the 
river is parallel to the larger straight portion of the proposed 
embankment wall, the frontage facing Belvedere Road 
is parallel to the river frontage, irrespective of the boundary 
of the site in this road. These two frontages comprise 
the two main blocks of the building, and are 150 feet 
apart.. Seven cross blocks connect the two main blocks 
together. These cross blocks are at right angles to the 
main blocks, and are parallel to each other. At the 
junction of each of the seven cross blocks with the two 
main blocks staircases are provided, delivering into the 
cross corridors, thus ensuring the main corridors from any 
chance of congestion. Seven of these staircases are 
adjacent to the seven entrance halls on ground and upper 
ground floors. In each of the seven entrance halls are 
provided two passenger lifts, which, in all cases, and on 
every floor, deliver into a cross corridor or a hall off the 
main corridors. The following essential features in a 
building of this magnitude are obtained by the arrangement 
of plan described above:—1. Straight corridors, the full 
length of and across the building. 2. A very wide paye- 
ment is formed in front of what will be the principal 
entrance for the public in the Belvedere Road, and inciden- 
tally in front of the hall to seat 800 persons. 3. The 
internal courts are wide and airy, the dimensions being as 
follows : four courts are 150 feet by 65 feet, and the other 
two (central ones) are 150 feet by 76 feet. 4. The offices, 
&c., in the cross blocks are all arranged on the south 
side of the cross corridors. 5. Every habitable room in 
the building will receive sunshine at some time duri ing the 
day, with the exception of seven rooms on the south side 
of the most northerly court (three in basement and four 
in ground floor), and we consider this of great importance 
from the point of view of health. 6. All the corridors can 
be subdivided by means of smoke doors between the stair- 
case blocks, thus cutting the building into several fire 
risks. We have not shown these smoke doors on the plans, 
as we think it unnecessary at this stage of the competition. 
The ventilation of the internal courts is effected by having 
two large arched openings under each of the cross blocks 
(except the one which fronts on to Westminster Bridge 
Road), thus obtaining a thorough circulation of fresh air. 
Incidentally the arched openings are provided for the cart- 
way, which traverses the whole of the internal courts, 
and in the event of fire, engines could gain access to any 
portion of the building. We have designed the three main 
frontages in a free Renaissance style. We have done this 
to enable us to obtain as wide window Openings as possible 
—a severe Classic design would have frustrated this object, 
owing to severe Classic proportions being lofty and narrow 
as regards the openings. The objective has been to obtain 
the appearance of a block of offices well lighted, or utility 
with dignity, and to evade the monumental. 

Council Chamber and Area for Use of Members. — 
The entrance for the members of the Council is at the 
centre of the Embankment Road (river) frontage, through 
a portico and vestibule to the large central hall, in which 
are provided large lavatories for ladies and gentlemen, and 
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a postal, telegraph and telephone office. _ In the centre of 
this hall, and facing the entrance,-is the members’ main ' 
staircase, 17 feet wide, leading up to the first or principal 
floor (14 feet above the upper ground floor or Embankment | 
Road entrance level). The main staircase leads up to the 
centre of the large central hall on the first or principal 
floor and immediately facing the entrances to. the-Council 
Chamber. On either side of the top of the main staircase 
are the members’ cloak-rooms, two in number, each: 
500 feet super. A large lavatory block is also provided 
adjacent to. one of thé cloak-rooms. In forming. the 
Embankment Road on a level with Westminster Bridge, 
and in providing the centre and principal entrance in the 
frontage to this road as the entrance for the members of 
the Council, we found it imperative to make the floor 
above the upper ground floor (Embankment Road level) 
the first or principal floor ; and this arrangement of floors 
necessitated the placing of the Council’ Chamber over- 
looking one of the roads, as otherwise the large area which 
it covers in the three floors below would be utterly dark and 
useless for offices—the very raison d’étre of the County 
Hall. The Council Chamber is placed over the large semi- 
circular portico which forms the centre and principal 
entrance in the Belvedere Road, and is therefore D-shaped — 
on plan, and has a floor area of 4,000 feet. The height 
from the footway in Belvedere Road up to the sills of the 
windows of the Council Chamber, is 46 feet, and we con- 
sider that at this height no noise caused by traffic in the 
street could possibly ‘disturb the councillors, especially if « 
double windows are provided. As explained above, the floor 
of the Council Chamber is 14 feet above the members’ 
entrance to the building at the centre of the Embankment 
Road frontage. In the design the Council Chamber on 
Belvedere front is well lighted by skylights and windows, 
the sills of which are 46 feet above the street, but the 
floor, when entered from the Embankment Road Bridge 
level, is only 14 feet above. No annoyance, therefore, 
from sound of street could possibly arise. 


HEORTHFEST, THE RIDGWAY, WIMBLEDON.—THE ENTRANCE— 
FRONT VIEW. 


CLARE LODGE, ABBOT’S PARK, CHESTER. 


| 
' 


The Douglas Town Council having appointed a special 
committee to inquire into the advisability of providing jan 
electric plant for the town, asked for permission to engage an 
expert to advise them. The request was refused by eleven 
votes to ten, it being argued that the present means of light- 
ing the streets and the tram systems were satisfactory, and 
that as the Corporation were already bound to a number of 
schemes involving large expenditure, they-conld not at present 
undertake to provide an electrical undertaking. 


To all Owners of Property, and to those interested in any 
way in that respect, the work entitled “A Digest of Law and 
Arbitration Cases,’’ by Mr. Sidney Wright, M.A. (Oxon. ), 
barrister-at-law, is of particular interest and value. The 
cases briefly reported include Commission, Compensation, 
Landlord and Tenant, Distress and Rating cases, Disputes 
arising under the Agricultural Holdings Acts, the London 
Building Acts, &c. , during the year 1907. Mr. Wright has 
written these digests in a short but very comprehensive 
manner, and the work is therefore a very handy reference. The 
book is being issued by the proprietors of the Estates Gazette. 


Dr. James Williams, the medical officer, in his annual 
report to the Holywell (Rural) District Council, refers to the 
housing of the labouring classes and the poor, and Says :— 
‘“ Every year I am compelled to report to your Council the 
miserable and hopeless condition of these dwellings in certain 
localities where proper living and sleeping accommodation is 
impossible, and where cleanliness and ventilation are out of 
the question. As time goes on these dwellings are abandoned to 
decay and closed to habitation, but are occasionally resorted to 
by the poorer people as being low-rented or not rented. The 
sanitary inspector in attempting to deal with these cases is 
confronted by the appeals of poverty, involving the question 
of choosing between his official duty or a regard for the dictates 
of humanity.”’ 


/ 
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THE ARCHITECTU RAL ASSOCIATION, 


A last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, 
‘president, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that, at the request of 
Professor Beresford Pite, the visit to the London, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Assurance Building, Huston Square, had 
been postponed until March 14. Members desirous of 
attending were advised to make early application for tickets 
of admission, the visit being limited to fifty persons. 

Mr. H, D. Kidd was elected a member. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison | 
for presenting to the Reference Library a folio copy of “ Wren’s © 


Churches,’’ by Clayton. 


Mr. Epwarp’ Warren, F.R.I.B.A., read the following | 


paper on 


Oxford. 
To deal with, Oxford from any point of view, the his- 
torical, the architectural, the archeological, or the merely pic- 


turesque, and in any adequate sense, is a tremendous under- | 
taking, and requiring at once far greater knowledge and | 
powers than I possess, and much more time than you would - 


be at all inclined to accord me. Weekly lectures for a year 
or two might do the subject some justice, It ought, at any 
rate, to be dealt with under several headings, each implying a 
separate lecture, such as Historical and Topographical, Uni- 
versity and Collegiate. buildings, Domestic and Ecclesiastical 
buildings. A single evening’s paper might be fitly bestowed 
upon any one of the principal colleges.. I therefore ask your 
indulgence for a necessarily rapid survey of some of its existing 
buildings, with a few side glances at their predecessors, and 


such superficial hints at their individual history, and at that | 


of this wonderful old city, as may serve to increase the interest 
ef my illustrations. I have always felt myself that Oxford 
occupies, with regard to the other ancient and beautiful towns 
of England, a position of comparison somewhat akin in a 
fanciful sense to that oceupied by Venice in relation to the 
sister cities of Italy. It is the unique city. 

We, as students of architecture, at any rate will be chiefly 
concerned in such architectural evidences of the history of 
this notable little city as still remain or of which we have a 
graphic record. Of Oxford before the Norman Conquest in 
1066 there is not much that actually remains, but there are a 
few Saxon and very early Norman fragments, the most con- 
spicuous of which is the tower of St. Michael’s Church, close to 
which stood the North Gate, or Bocardo, destroyed in 1771, 
and which seems to have served as a watch-tower connected 
with the rampart on the city wall. A doorway on the northern 
face of the tower gives existing evidence of this connection, 
which is, as Bristol, Chester, and other cities show, a not un- 
common arrangement. St. Michael’s is one of the four Oxford 
churches mentioned in Domesday book.’ The tower is tho- 
roughly in the Saxon manner, built with battering-walls of 
rough rubble, without buttresses, and showing the typical long 
and short quoins at the angles. This tower still retains the 
characteristic windows with mid-wall shafts or mullions and 
the heavy abacus. whose length corresponds with the depth 
of the arches. 
partly rebuilt under Robert d’Oilgi after the Conquest. At 
the east end of the cathedral there is some Saxon work to be 
seen. It is probable that the shape and disposition of the old 
city with its walls was at the time of the Norman Conquest 
much as we see it depicted in Agas’s map: of 1578, but 
its buildings were, of course, very different, and the proportion 
of building to open space much smaller. 
existed until relatively modern times, 
bridges, Grandpont and Pettypont, or Folly and Magdalen 
bridges, exist to-day. 

Stone buildings were rare in early towns; the walls were 
the great protection, and the dwellings chiefly of wood or 
wattle, the churches and religious houses, the military build- 
ings and houses of nobles or great officers being of stone. Soon 
after the Conquest Jews seem to have settled in Oxford in 


considerable numbers and occupied a quarter known as the | 


Great and Little Jewry. 
stone houses were probably 
in his book on Oxford says that nearly all the larger houses, 
which were afterwards converted into halls, bore traces of 
Jewish origin in their names, such as Moysey’s, Lombards’, 
and Jacob’s Hall. The Jews probably needed the protection 
afforded by stone walls against the Gentile inhabitants of the 
city. 

It is not clear how soon after the Norman invasion or in 
what manner Oxford passed under the sway of the Conqueror. 
The town probably submitted with Edwin Earl of Mercia 


It is said that some of the earliest 


The church seems to have been repaired and | 


The four main gates _ 
and the principal 
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due to them, and Mr. C. W. Boase | - 


laws, customs and tenures. 


| 
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without capture by storm or siege. The account of Oxford i 
Domesday book shows it to have had, inside and outsid 
the walls, 721 houses, of which 478 were unoccupied an 
ruined, 243 only paying geld or tax. Among these latter wer 
twenty “wall mansions ”’ belonging to the king and paying 
yearly tax. These houses were so called because, at need, an 
by the king’s command, their occupants were bound to repai 
the city wall. There was one mill, the Castle Mill, within th 
town, and one on the Cherwell at Holywell, both still existing 
but of course modernised. At Oxford, as. elsewhere, th 
Normans soon began to build and improve, and of. Norma: 
work there is still something to show, though much has bee: 
destroyed or altered out of recognition in succeeding centuries 
The nave and choir of the cathedral, now bearing an elaborat 
fan-vaulted sixteenth-century roof, are N orman, and ar 
probably part of the work carried out by Prior Guimon 
in the latter half of the twelfth century. The earl; 
church was dedicated to St. Frideswide, who died in th 
eighth century, and whose remains lay there, and are said ti 
haye been removed “ from an obscure to a more noted place i 
the church ’’ in 1180, as a part, apparently, of a great schem 
of rebuilding and amplification. Traces of the earlier Saxo 
church exist still at the eastend. This earlier church seem; 


to have been restored under Ethelred IT. about a.p. 1004, — 


Robert d’Oilgi, or d’Oyly, to whom, as representative office: 
of the Conqueror, various houses within and without the walls 
a mill, and some land were granted, began, in or about 1071, ti 
build the castle, and in 1074 the church of St. George withir 
the castle, the crypt of which still survives, though partly 
reconstructed. came 


though it is probably well known to most of yi 
made Oxford a Royal residence, and about 1130 had com: 


In 1190 a disastrous fire occurred whi 


the town, and naturally incited the citizens to use stone in 
at least for the party walls of adj oining houses. Mr. 


building, My. 
Boase says that the houses at this time had only one storey 


above the ground floor, the solar above the cellar, and Wood 


states that in poor houses they erected a high stone wall be- 
tween every four or six or more houses to arrest fire, 
“ our burghers took example from the Londoners, 
the houses were builded of wood and straw, they began after- 
wards to build with stone and slate” coming 
up of this fashion of building with stone, such tenements that 


Oxford at the beginning of the thirteenth 


have been, like most medizval towns in. England, a poor, 


shabby, squalid little place, 
abate its squalor and rise to arch 
of its importance. 


; “sey i § aii} 
Of the earliest foundation of religious -houses at Oxford 


Bernardines. 
afterwards grew, as we shall see, into colleges. Of the fo 


tion of the University there is, again, no positive record, nor 


is there indeed any means of definitely fixing the period 


; and “upon the coming 


and that 


that whereas 


Ss oat 
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yhen Oxford began to be recognised as a seat of learning. The 
enerally accepted idea, and probably the right one, is that the 
earned clerks of the religious houses naturally attracted 
tudents, and that with the increasing wealth and extending 
nfluence of the religious Orders there was an ever-increasing 
nflux of learned men. The patronage and occasional presence 
f the Court probably assisted the learned reputation of the 
own. Oxford, at any rate, was a widely-known place of 
earning and possessing definite schools early in the twelfth 
entury. Wood says that deeds of about 1109 mention School 
treet, and Master Robert Pullein, trained at Paris, began 
o lecture upon the Scriptures in Oxford in 1133. A chan- 
ellor is heard of as dispensing money for the use of poor 
cholars in 1214, and was appointed by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
n whose diocese Oxford then was... With this brief sketch of 
he beginnings of Oxford, I propose to pass on to a roughly 
hronological consideration of the collegiate and other build- 
ngs of the city. 

Of the twenty-one colleges which form the federation that 
re know as the University one alone, Keble College, is modern. 
‘here exists also, as a separate corporation, one of the old 
alls, practically a small college, that of St. Edmund, doomed 
hortly, like its fellows St. Alban’s and St. Mary’s to absorp- 
ion by a college. As almost all the colleges are composed of 
uildings of different dates, and as many contain nothing 
oeval with the date of their foundation, I propose to take 
hem in the chronological order of their earliest existing por- 
ions, but otherwise to deal with each college individually and 
rrespective of chronology, and to take the University and 
ther buildings in the same manner. 

Of the colleges the most ancient is probably Merton, 
ounded by Walter de Merton, Lord High Chancellor to Henry 
II. in 1264. ~ 

Merton College. 
The chief glory of Merton is its fine chapel, the stateliest 


a Oxford, built 1264-1300, the first high altar dedicated ~ 


277, transepts 1414, tower 1448-51. It is a church of con- 
iderable size, and its choir is remarkably fine; a great variety 
f tracery is presented by its many windows. The east window 
f seven lights is remarkably fine. The chapel has suffered 
uch by restorations and redecorations, but contains many 
1ings of great interest, a fine brass lectern of 1458, and several 
dmirable floor brasses. The hall was reconstructed in 1872 
y Sir Gilbert Scott. The delightful old library, with ita 
‘ansverse double bookcases, chained books, vaulted ceiling, 
ss roof dormers, its narrow fourteenth-century windows 
od its elaborate plastered wall spandrels stands on the south 
de of the Mob Quadrangle. 


St. Alban’s Hall. 


St. Alban’s Hall, founded in 1220 by Robert de St. Alban, 
ad now incorporated with Merton, has been much demolisned 
» make room for new buildings. 


| New College. 


_ New College, founded in 1379 as the College of St. Mary of 
Tinchester by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
ands in the north-east angle of the ancient city, and, like 
-erton, was actually confined and bounded by the old fortified 
ty wall. It has now strayed outside the wall to the street of 
olywell, but the splendid old bastioned wall remains. It is 
| id to have been inaugurated by a solemn religious ceremony, 
1 April 14, 1386, and retains, after more than 500 years, 
‘ost of the buildings bestowed by the founder. New- College 
vesents the type par excellence of the fifteenth-century 
onastic college, and has set the fashion in many respects to 
-bsequent colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. Its only rival 
| Oxford as a complete and stately exemplar of collegiate 
othic beauty is Magdalen. 

| New College is entered by an archway under an archway 
the base of a square tower, which closes the grave and charac- 
‘ristic lane of approach. This approach, deplored by some as 
ork and disappointing, is to me one of the most delightful 
Ings in Oxford. The first quadrangle is somewhat marred 
| proportion by the addition of an upper storey in 1674 to 
iliam of Wykeham’s low buildings, and loses in scale and 
ea ground area by this addition, To the left on entering 
the splendid chapel in front are the entrance to the dining 
ol, with its great flight of steps leading up into the caver. 
jus archway of the 'muniment tower, and the library. The 
Peer gardens beyond, with their fine expanse of turf and 
eir chestnut trees, are reached by the garden court, built 
84, and still possess the “ mount,’’ which formed a feature 
so many old gardens. 
The great hall, 78 feet by 35 feet, was originally about 40 
et high, but was rdised 10 feet by Sir Gilbert Scott. The 


screen and linen-fold panelling were given by Archbishop War- 
ham about 1540 to 1550. The beautiful cloisters, with their 
chestnut timbered roof, overshadowed by the noble little bell- 
tower, with sheer unbuttressed walls and simple octagonal 
stair turret, show as good an instance of unpretentious dignity 


_and fitness as anything I know. The chapel is the stateliest 


and largest in Oxford ; its east end, like that of All Souls, is 
filled with an elaborate niched stone reredos very much re- 
stored, but effective at a little distance. The ante-chapel, 
whose groined roof is supported by two slim columns, contains 
some fine brasses and much splendid fourteenth and fifteenth- 
century glass. 

Balliol College. 


Balliol College, founded between 1260 and 1268 ly John de 
Balliol, and carried out by his widow, the Lady Dervorgilla, 
runs Merton close in point of antiquity, but has, unfortu- 
nately, little to show of ancient buildings. It possesses, how- 
ever, the fine old library, built between 1430 and 1480, and the 
old dining hall, about 1432, now a reading-room, as well as a 
beautiful oriel window of the fifteenth century, supported 
upon four traceried corbels, and forming part of the master’s 
lodgings. 

The library and old hall contains a good deal of fine and 
interesting heraldic glass and many fragments of English and 
Dutch glass. 

Lincoln College. 


Lincoln College, founded in 1427 by Richard Flemyng, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and reconstituted in 1478 by his successor, 
Bishop Rotheram, is a small college—architecturally speaking 
—of a quiet order of merit, and occupies the site of an ancient 
hall, of which the existing kitchen forms part. First quad- 
rangle dates from 1431, the hall 1436. The chapel is one of 
the many buildings at Oxford which show the architectural 
conservation of that city. It was consecrated in 1631, and is 
thoroughly. medizval in plan, with Perpendicular details, 
but is fitted in oak and cedar of contemporary character, and 
is excessively picturesque ‘and full of interest. Its windows 
contain much Dutch and Flemish glass, excellent of its kind ; 
and, in the ante-chapel, a pulpit from which preached John 
Wesley, once a Fellow of the College. 


All Souls College. 


All Souls College, founded in 1437 by Henry Chichele, of 
Higham Ferrers, one of the original Fellows of New College, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, whose statue fills 
the niche over the entrance from High Street, owes its nam 
to its dedication to the memory, as its charter declares, of All 
the Souls of the Faithful Departed, and especially the souls 
of Henry V., King of England and France, and of the faithful 
subjects of the realm who fell in the French wars. It is 
singular amongst all Oxford colleges in the fact that it has 
only four undergraduates, known as Bible Clerks. The first 
little quadrangle, to which the High Street gate gives admis- 
sion, is happily unaltered, and is an admirable instance of 
unostentatious. Perpendicular work. There is a delightfully 
simple disposition of doors and windows, which is worth atten- 
tion, and the college contains one room, the old library, of a 
picturesqueness difficult to beat, and possessing a Jacobean 
plaster ceiling with lantern-like pendants of most unusual 
form. The chapel, 70 feet by 30 feet, is in itself well propor- 
tioned and dignified, and has a good oak roof. Its eastern wall 
is filled by a splendid stone reredos, walled up about 1664, and 
again opened out in 1876. Its niches, some 130 in all, small 
and large, contain modern statues by Geflowski. In the ante- 
chapel, which is separated from the chapel ky a Classic screen, 
attributed to Sir J. Thornhill, is some most beautiful fifteenth. 
century glass—to my mind the most interesting in Oxford. 
The hall is a good and well-proportioned room of 1729; it is 
attributed to Dr. Clarke. 

Hawksmoor’s great quadrangle is splendid in proportion, 
but its buildings are in the dismal mock Gothic of George I.’s 
reign. It commands a splendid view of the Radcliffe Camera. 
The great library, however, founded by Colonel Codrington, a 
former Fellow, is a splendid room some 200 feet long, and con- 
tains over 80,000 volumes. It was built between 1716 and 1760, 
and its interior is admirable in proporticn and in stately detail 
of floor and ceiling. 


Magdalen College. 
The college of St. Mary Magdalen, standing on the bank 


| of the Cherwell outside the walls near the east gate of the city, 


and close to the old bridge of Pettypont, which terminates the 
road from London, is in, beauty of position, amplitude of 
grounds, and intrinsic beauty of buildings, the most favoured 
college at Oxford. Founded in 1458 by William Patten, of 
Waynflete, in Lincolnshire, its earliest buildings range be- 
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tween the dates of 1475 and 1481. The older portions occupy 
the site of the ancient Hospital of St. John, and the first 
quadrangle, entered from the porter’s lodge, 1s that of St. 
John, and contains the well-known external pulpit. The 
chapel, on the usual T-shaped collegiate plan, with ante- 
chapel, has been internally spoilt by ill-designed screen and 
stalls and very bad glass, which imparts an unnecessary gloom 
to the interior. Externally, however, it possesses the well- 
known and most beautiful west doorway with the pierced 
spandrels of the external arch. _ The cloisters with their but- 
tresses supporting grotesques, the splendid Founder’s Tower 
and Muniment Tower, and that glory of Oxford, the Great 
Tower, are all of remarkable and unique character, and the 
towers of extreme beauty of form and detail. The Great 
Tower, of characteristic fifteenth-century design, was actually 
begun at the very end of that century. It is said to have taken 
about 16 years to build, and to have cost only about 4001. 
It looks lofty, but is only about 120 feet high to the parapet. 
The hall, recently re-roofed by Mr. Bodley, is one of the finest 
and handsomest in Oxford, and contains a wainscot of later 
linenfold panelling divided by fluted pilasters, said to have 
come from Reading Abbey, a splendid Jacobean screen sup- 
porting a gallery, and a high panelled backing to the dais of 
the high table. 

The Grammar Hall, in St. John’s Quadrangle, is a charm- 
ing little building, and probably part of Magdalen Hall and 
the old'school which preceded the college. 

The “‘ New Buildings ”’ built in the deer park between 1733 
and 1735 by Holdsworth are a fine, plain, well-proportioned 
range of Classic design, with an arcade ground storey facing 
the college. 


Brasenose College. 


Brasenose College, whose buildings were begun about 1509, 
was founded ky William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir 
Richard Sutton, knight. It occupies the site of older 
academic halls, Little University Hall, and another thir- 
teenth-century hall, called Brasenose Hall, which in its turn 
had replaced a brew-house, known in Norman days as the 
“ Brasenhuis.’’ The gateway tower was finished in 1520, 
and admits to the first quadrangle, a well-proportioned little 
court, to which an upper storey was added in the early seven- 
teenth century. 

The architecture of this college, and particularly that of 
the chapel, presents a singular medley of the Gothic and 
Classic manners. The chapel, 1668, and the library, 1663, 
are both attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. The former 
has a fan-traceried vaulted ceiling, said to have been trans- 
ferred from the demolished chapel of ‘St. Mary’s College in 
New Inn Hall Street. If Wren was indeed the architect of 
these two buildings, they are examples of his early work, 
and obviously intentionally Gothic. 

(To be concluded.) 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOLS.* 


Nee the passing of the Education Act, 1902, the pro- 

vision of educational buildings has become one of the 
most important duties devolving upon County Councils, and 
in presenting this short paper for your consideration, I must 
first ask for your kind indulgence, owing to the fact that it 
merely consists of the personal experiences of the writer in 
that particular branch of County Council work. So much has 
been said and written about the architecture of educational 
buildings that it is no easy task to continue the subject with- 
out feeling oneself on familiar and well-trodden ground. 


On the present occasion, therefore, it is my intention to | 


endeavour to give you some idea of the conditions prevailing in 


the average country school throughout England, where the | 
school work of the nation was carried on, previous to the Act | 
of 1902, with a few notes and suggestions on the design and. 


construction of such buildings generally. 


‘the appointed day,’’ most of the County Councils through- 
out England had exhaustive surveys made of all the school 
buildings within their administrative area, including all the 
non-provided schools of every denomination, so as to form some 
idea how the buildings stood with regard to sanitation, water 
supply, heating, lighting, ventilation; planning and state of 
repair generally. 

This work, as you will readily understand, was a very large 
order, especially in some of the larger counties, and one which 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Society of Architects on 
February 13, by G. Topham Forrest (member), architect to 
the Northumberland Education Committee. 
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entailed a very considerable amount of labour. Very exhau; 
tive reports were drawn up by county architects and other, 
and as it fell to my lot to assist at that time in the compilatio 
of reports embodying detailed inspections of nearly 1,000 « 
these buildings, I claim to possess a particular interest in t]) 
subject. : ce reset eee | 

This paper is not intended to outline the history of m| 
public elementary schools. It is, however, necessary befo: 
dealing with the condition of the buildings to preface n 
remarks with a little explanation as to the difference betwec 
the Church and the old Board schools. The field of eleme, 
tary education before the Act presented one curious anomal: 
There were two classes of schools, both doing the same work ¢ 


_ almost identical lines, teaching a similar class of childre, 


both undergoing the same inspection, and receiving gran 
from the Government, yet one of which had a continu) 
struggle to make both ends meet as it were; while the oth 
depending on the rates had practically all the money | 
required. oe 
Speaking generally of the dilapidations in connection wii 
these schools, I .found that in the rural districts the Boa) 
schools as regards state of repair, &c., were as bad, and || 
many cases worse, than the non-provided schools. This, ho 
ever, could not be regarded as a hard and fast rule, becau| 
in urban districts and towns the non-provided schools we 
quite 30 per cent. worse than the provided schools. eS | 
These inspections showed that the existing condition | 
things was far from satisfactory, and that the late rur_ 
board authorities in many cases must have sadly neglect 
their duties. In the case of the non-provided school buildin! 
these through lack of the necessary funds were wanting to 
great extent in modern requirements, with the result thi 
instruction was being imparted by teachers labouring und 
many difficulties and disadvantages, making efficient organ 
sation practically impossible. ae 
The system of periodical inspection of the condition | 
these buildings by educational experts appointed to exami 
the children was, in so far as I could see, the only system | 
architectural inspection in vogue at that time ; and when t]) 


ao 


=, 


| report of the Government inspector was received, pointing 0) 


certain defects in the premises, the managers usually rectifi 
these as best they could without the assistance of any pi 
fessional adviser, the cure being in many cases worse than t| 
evil. a  e 
To illustrate this, I will mention two things which amus 
me very much at the time. A little school in the country w_ 
very badly lighted on one side by two tiny windows near t, 
roof. The managers were asked to lower the windows, but 
they were not specifically asked also to enlarge them th 
made the lighting still worse by taking out the windows, bric_ 
ing the openings up and removing the windows near to # 
floor. = : ey 
Many of you are no doubt aware that stoves are on 
approved when provided: with chimneys, as in the case of t_ 
open fires, and you all know the abominations of the sto 
pipe. In a case where the managers were asked to impro 
the warming of a large room they did it thus :—They plac 
a slow-combustion stove at one end of the room and carri 
the stove pipe the whole length, just above the head of t’ 
teacher, and out at the other end. Very serious mistakes we’ 
sometimes made in matters of ventilation—namely, placi’ 
Tobin’s tubes upside down, and I remember having to conden, 
a room because the outlet ventilation was through the 10 
into a bedroom occupied by the master’s children. The sto’ 


| pipe was also carried through the bedroom, and there we 


many other instances, but these will suffice as showing {7 
need of expert advice. ae. | 


Sanitation.-_System of Closets in Schools. % 


In connection with the sanitation of schools in 50 per cel 
of the buildings I visited the form of school closet in most ¥) 
was either an open or ‘closed’ midden privy. — These we’ 


After the passing of the Act, and prior to what was termed | usually, but not always, situated in localities having no wal’ 


the midd: 
filthy, fc. 
Some of 


supply or public drainage system. Many of 
privies were continually to be seen full, very 
smelling and in a shocking state generally. 


middens were cleaned out monthly, others half yearly, a 


many were not cleaned out for periods extending over twe!” 
months. The result of this was that in many schools visit} 
it was found that the effluvia penetrated the school accordi'. 
to the direction of the wind; these privies consequent 
became abominations. oe | 
Various types of mechanical earth closets were in use, be 
in nearly every instance I found that after this form of clot? 
had been in use.some little time the m@chanical gearing eg 
broken, and the receptacle became useless in so, far as t? 
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supply of earth was concerned, this being due, no doubt, to 
the mechanism béing within reach of the scholars, and to the 
very inquisitive nature of children. ; 

The tub, pan, or pail closet was not so common, although 
found in many schools. ‘This was certainly an improvement 
on the very insanitary and unwholesome midden privy. With 
regard to the various forms of midden privies—namely, 
covered midden privies and open midden privies—although the 
Board of Education still sanction their construction in remote 
districts, these without hesitation I think ought to be con- 
demned as ‘utterly unfit for the purpose. I have always con- 
sidered these middens abominations, although, I am sorry 
to say, they are still looked upon with favour by many rural 
authorities, probably because they require less looking after. 
For all practical purposes, and especially for the sake of 
cleanliness, I think the pail or tub is the best type of closet, 
if it can be cleaned out every few days. In urban districts 
this can be managed, but in rural districts someone ought to 
be made responsible, otherwise the nuisance is not mitigated. 
| Dealing with schools situated in districts having a public 
water supply, but no main drainage, where water closets were 
used, the problem of disposal was generally solved by the use 
of the cesspool. Into this cesspool was taken the crude sewage 
and the effluvia from the urinals. The cesspools were in 
nearly every case of poor construction, and in four or five 
instances I found them in close proximity to drinking wells 
in the playground of the school. Cesspools, I am sorry to say, 
‘have still to be resorted to under certain conditions, but they 
‘are at all times a nuisance, and as lavatory waste has to be 
treated as soil drainage, they soon get filled, and the contents 
have to bé continually pumped out, as the Local Government 
Board prohibit overflows. The more perfect systems of sewage 
ilisposal are difficult to apply on a small scale, but the modern 
ioacterial method of purification by septic or sewage disposal 
tanks is advisable for the larger new schools erected under 
ladverse conditions of public sewage disposal, and if the initial 
iutlay is a little more expensive the cleanliness of the system 
‘will amply compensate for the expenditure. I would strongly 
advise the use of septic tanks, as my experience with cesspools 
luring the last three or four years has been anything but 
satisfactory. 

In coming to the last class of closets, namely, those on the 
vater-carriage system, what are known as trough closets 
eemed to be the most common variety in use. This closet has 
its disadvantages as a form of water closet. Where excreta is 
illowed to remain possibly for many hours, it is one which 
‘hould be used with great discretion and care. Forms of 
onnected closets are, however, made trapped from each other 
vy the water standing in the pipe between. These are 
echnically known as latrines, and are emptied by a syphon 
lischarge. This is a great improvement upon the trough 
loset, but these also have their disadvantages, in so far as 
‘aany children can use them before the automatic flusher goes 
ff, and so in order to further improve matters I have been the 
aeans of introducing into schools throughout the county of 
Northumberland a type of closet very similar to those used for 
unatic asylums. This closet is specially adapted for children, 
jeing narrow and elongated in shape. The elongation of the 
‘asin means less soiling of the back and easy flushing, giving 
_ very satisfactory flush with two gallons of water. The in- 
pection cap ‘is large to admit of easy access in case of chokage, 
nd there is less temptation to put articles into this form of 
loset than the open multiple kind. The cistern is easy to 
pull, and the smallest child can set up the flush. The pull 
vorking through the C.I. guide ensures that no mischief 
an be done by the children or damage to the walls. I must 
dmit that I dreaded somewhat the introduction of this 

ariety, on account of the children forgetting to pull the 
andle after use, but the result was entirely satisfactory, 
nd has been most encouraging. 

_ A word about urinals is necessary. In the past far too 
ittle attention has been given to their construction. Very 
aw were satisfactory from a sanitary point of view, and in 


irect contravention to the rules of planning issued by the | 


soard of Education. Speaking generally, they consisted of 
ither an open channel or a primitive sort of trough without 
ny proper lining or divisions. Some were flushed by rain 
pater conducted usually in an iron pipe from the eaves of the 
ffices, others were flushed in a perfunctory sort of way by 
and, but by far the greatest number had no arrangement 
vhatever for cleaning purposes; nor had they any system of 
ushing. ! 

School urinals to be satisfactory should be properly divided 
nd made of some impervious material, non-absorbent, with 
| lining of cement; or, better still, if money will permit, 
iameled fireclay, and with an adequate supply of water for 


flushing purposes. Slate should never be used unless treated 
with coal tar to prevent absorption and scribbling by the 


| children. r 


There were few efficient systems of drainage laid down to 
these schools, the majority of cases showing a lamentable lack 
of system. In only a very small percentage of the schools 
were the laws of sanitation observed in this respect. As 
regards rain water one of the commonest methods was to store 
it in tanks or wells, but the water I found was seldom put 
to any practical use. The wells were usually covered up, and 
only the teachers knew the existence of them. It was noticed 
in many cases where the rain water was taken to the public 
sewer that the down spouts acted as ventilators for the sewer, 
being joined directly to the drain without a properly trapped 
gully at the ground level. With regard to soil drainage and 
drainage work generally, experience has taught that to entrust 
the construction of drains to odd labourers with intermittent 
supervision is fraught with evil consequences. There can be 
no doubt that in most of the rural districts unprofessional 
labour has been largely employed in the past, chiefly for the 
sake of economy. Thevillage carpenter has been responsible for 
all sorts of alterations and additions in building construction, 
and the agricultural labourer for drain construction. In the 
drainage of many of the country schools no scheme had pre- 
viously been prepared. In the majority of cases the idea of 
getting access to the drain had been entirely disregarded. The 


_ laying down of a proper and efficient drainage system to all 


our schools in need of such is a large undertaking. Sanitary 
reform in this direction is an urgent necessity, but will require 
time. 

Water Supply. 

Many of these schools had no proper supply of drinking 
water ; in other cases water had to be brought to the school 
from a considerable distance, and this condition of affairs still 
exists in many districts. Where wells exist either within the 
curtilage of the school or in its vicinity, these should be 
properly looked after as regards periodical examination and 
cleaning. The position of a well in relation to a cesspcol 
should always be carefully investigated, and this applies more 
particularly to rural districts, where very often wells are to be 
met with dangerously near to very filthy cesspools. Where 
water has to be obtained from wells or springs too great care 
cannot be taken to avoid all sources liable to become con- 
taminated., 

(To be concluded.) 


EASEMENTS OF LIGHT AND AIR.* 


| AM afraid the subject of to-night’s discussion must neces- 

sarily be somewhat dry, and perhaps lacking in interest to 
many of us. However, I promised Mr. Belcher to read a 
paper on this subject last summer, as January then seemed 
such a long way off, and promptly forgot all about it until 
he wrote me about a fortnight ago reminding me of my 
engagement to do so. Fortunately my brother, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, and myself are just bringing out a new edition of 
our book on the subject, and the proofs were with us at the 
time Mr. Belcher communicated with me. I do not propose 
in the short paper to-night to cover very much ground, but 
to try and touch upon one or two points which perhaps often 
escape our notice. 

To my mind one of the great charms of our profession is 
that it includes such an enormous variety of subjects that it is 
scarcely possible for monotony to enter into it. And as recrea- 
tion is but change of work, so with us one can do an enormous 
amount of work owing to the varied nature of an architect's 
practice. 

The study of all law subjects is fascinating if one treats 
them in the right spirit, and it is infinitely better for one’s 
‘brain pan’’ to try and unravel the intricacies of some legal 
decision than to allow one’s wits to wander in the mire of a 
latter-day ‘‘ yellow back,’’ more especially if you feel that you 
are doing yourself—and your client—a little good. thereby. 


ACQUISITION OF EASEMENT. 


By Continuous Use for Twenty Years.—The more usual 
method of the acquisition of an easement of light is by its con- 
tinuous use and enjoyment for twenty years, and the proof 
of the length of time is sometimes a matter of difficulty to 
the dominant owner. ; 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association Discussion 
Section by Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.I., 
A.M.I.C.E., barrister-at-law. 
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It must be remembered that although the right cannot bé 
acquired under the twenty years, yet as it must be inter 
rupted for the whole period of twelve months, it follows. 
that nineteen years and a small portion ‘of another 
year prevent the possibility of contesting the right. 
Altnough at first sight this may appear strange, yet on 
reflection it is obvious that there was absolutely no other way 
of deciding this point. The law being that the interruption 
to the twenty years must continue twelve months, clearly 
therefore a man who commenced to stop a light after the nine- 
teen years had elapsed could not before the expiration of the 
twenty years have interruptéd that light for a period of twelve 
months, and therefore as no twelve months’ interruption could 
occur, the Courts held that the light was acquired Ebene v: 
Thomas, 11 A. & E., 688; 8 Cl. and F., 231). 

Thus it will appear that although by law twenty years is 
necessary for the acquisition of the “light, yet, should anyone 
take steps to contest it by erecting obstructions nineteen years 
and one day will defeat his attempt. Nevertheless, such right 
is not completely established until the expiry of such twenty 
years, That is to say, it 1s inchoate till such completion of 
the said period, and the Courts will not interfere till such 
completion is accomplished. This was held in the case of Lord 
Battersea v. The Commissioners of Sewers (1895) 2 Ch., 708, 
where the Court held that no action could be brought till after 
the twenty years from the commencement of the enjoyment. 

Similarly in Bridewell Hospital v. Ward (1893); 62 L. J., 
Ch, 270, the Court declined to grant an injunction as the 
twenty years was incomplete, but intimated that a mandatory 
injunction could be granted after the statutory period had 
been completed. 

In the case of Parker v. Mitchell, 11 A. & E., 788 (1840), it 
was held that although the defendants had enjoyed the ease- 
ment for fifty years before the action brought, yet-as they had 
not so enjoyed it during the four years immediately preceding 
the action they had no right to the easement (see Tilbury v. 
Silva, 45 C.D., 98, and Presland v. Bingham, 41 C.D., 268). 

By Express Grant.—In the case of Broomfield v. Williams 
(1897), 1 Ch. 602, the Court of Appeal reversed the decision 
of the Court below, and Lord Justice Lindley held that under 
the Conveyancing Act, 1881, a grant of light is deemed to be 
included in a conveyance, and the fact that adjoining land was 
shown on the conveyance as ‘‘ building land ’’ does not show a 
contrary intention with regard to section 6, sub-section 4, of 
such Act. 

How Easements are Acquired by Implied Grants.—The 
principle underlying this form of easement is that a man 
cannot derogate from his own grant. This form of case 


frequently arises in the development of estates where specific | 


covenants as to easements are not inserted in the lease. In 
Palmer v. Fletcher, 1 Sid., 167, 1 Lev., 122 (1615) a man built 
a house on one part of his land and ‘sold it to the plaintiff, 
and afterwards sold the adjoining portion to the defendant. 
Held that although it was a new messuage, yet a person who 
claims the land by purchase from the builder cannot obstruct 
the lights any more than the builder himself could who could 
not derogate from his own grant, for the lights are a necessary 
and essential part of the house. 

The case of Pollard v. Gare L.R. (1901) 1 Ch., 834, is a 
more recent decision, and in this case the plaintiff entered into 
a building agreement, and upon the completion of the same 
obtained the lease in the usual manner. The adjoining land 
was marked out in building plots and a building line was 
marked on the plan, so as to extend to all the plots. The 
rights to build remained, but the Court held that there was 
nothing to give the granters liberty to build so as to interfere 


with the access of light to the plaintiff. Held that plaintiff | 


was entitled to an injunction restraining defendant from 


building on the land so as to interfere with the access of light | 


to the plaintiff’s house as hitherto enjoyed (see also Quicke v. 
Chapman (1903), 1 Ch., 659; Godwin v. Scheweppes (1902), 
1 Ch., 926. 

By a Dominant and Servient Ownership Distinct from 
each other.—While the right to light and air by its con- 
tinuous use and enjoyment ‘for twenty years may unwittingly 
be affected by purchases of the adjacent property by oneself or 
others, it is consoling to reflect that, although you may hold 
your property on lease from the same ground landlord, still 
your adjacent owner cannot use that fact to your prejudice. 


The celebrated case in this matter is Frewen v. Phillips (in 


the Exchequer Chamber, upon error from the Common Pleas, 
11 C.B., N.S., 449 ; Oe ee CrP 2068 MUP NGS. , 1247), 
approved and followed by the House of Lords in Mor gan v. 
Fear (1907), W.N., 196; (1906) 21 Ch., 406. The plaintiff 
and defendant held the leases of two adjoining houses, both 
demised by the Duke of Portland in 1788. In 1857 the defend- 
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| important that I may well devote a separate table to its 


| quence suspended, the owner of the building can apply to th 


ant. built a conservatory obstructing the plaintif's sida. 
Tt was held. that the plaintiff might eee his — 
against the defendant for so doing. 


‘CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING THB Acqutsrtron. : 
_ Non-completion of House or Building.—I think this : 


sideration. It has been so frequently stated that the con- 
tinuous use for the fixed period of twenty years gives the right, | 
and that to prove the enjoyment for that fixed period is the | 
essence of the case for the plaintiff, that it may surprise you to 
know that occupation and enjoyment need not extend to the 
whole of the period required to create such ancient light, a 
that the period of prescription begins as soon as the windows 
are put in the dominant house, capable of being ore a shut 
and of admitting light. : 
Non-occupation.—It is not necessary that the hows should 
be oceupied, Courtauld v. Legh, L.R., 4 Ex., 126. In this| 
case it was held that, though the fittings, papering, &e., were 
not completed for five years after the time commenced to ‘U 
necessary to create the statutory right to ancient lights, -th: 
did not interfere with the effluxion of time necessary for t 
acquirement of such light. Further, that notwithstanding 
the necessity of the enjoyment for the fixed period, yet 
although the house was really uninhabitable and was not a a 
matter of fact occupied for some years after the commence-. 
nent of the running of the time to create the ancient light, ‘the 
Court of Exchequer held that the right had accrued from 
virtually the completion of the carcase of the building ; anc 
may interest you to know that as to the enjoyment (which, as 
nc tenant had enjoyed, appeared a stumbling-block to thir 
portion of the case), it was held that it was pa necessarily by 
occupation, but might be by ownership. ° 
In the case of a right to light and air arising 4 
prescription, the time from which prescriptiou is to be com: 
puted comménces when the exterior walls with the window 
openings are completed and the building roofed in, alth ugh 
the window sashes and the glass be not inserted, nor the 
interior finished for some time afterwards (Collis v. Langhe i 
(1894), 3 Ch., 659 ; see also Cooper v. Straker, 40 Ch. D., at; j 
Amith 9. Baxter (1900), 2 Ch. 138. aA 
Enjoyment of Easement Suspended.—With regard to this 
an important decision has been given showing that when ¢ 
building is pulled down and clearly the actual enjoyment 
an easement of light has ceased, this does not operate as a 
of uue easement. I think this so important that I give th 
headnote. The case is the Ecclesiastical Commissioners fo) 
England v. Kino, 14 Ch. D., 213 (see also Haston v. Tstec 
(1903), L.Ch., 405). ile 
In this case it was held that where a building vith andl ‘ 
lights has been pulled down and the actual enjoyment of tha’ 
easement (though not the easement itself) has been in conse 


a 


Court to restrain an erection which would interfere witl hie 
easement, when the Court is satisfied that he is abou 
restore the building with its ancient lights. a 


How tHE EASEMENT MAY BE JEOPARDISED. P| 

By Alterations to Buildings. —The most important casi 
bearing upon this subject is Tapling v. Jones, 11 H.L.C., 290 
34 LTC. , p. 342 (1865), which was fought up to the Hou 
of Lords and heard there on February 17, 20 and Qi an 
March 16, 1865, the action having been commenced in th’ 
Court of Common Pleas on February 24, 1858. This cas 
decided that where there are ancient lights and other light 
are added and an obstruction is raised against the added light 
which from their position cannot be obstructed without als: 
obstructing the ancient lights, then such obstruction is 1 {) 

By Variation of the Plane at which Light is Admitted 
An important case is the National Provincial Plat 
Insurance Co. v. The Prudential Assurance Co., 6 Ch. 

Fry J. said:—‘‘I hold in the present case that ther) 
has been for twenty years an access of light to the plaintiff: 
dwelling-house through a portion of space over the defendant 
tenement which reached the ground floor of the plaintiffs y 
house, and a portion of which,: if not the whole, still reache 
the same tenement of the plaintiffs’ through an aperture. — 

‘‘ 4 have said that it does not appear to me to be necessar 
to determine whether the aperture be or be not the samé 
Further than that, if I am wrong in the conclusion that th 
aperture need not be the same, I yet think in this case 1 ough i. 
to hold that as to so much of the new aperture as does . We 
through the old light it ought to be deemed the same aperture. v 

Mr. Justice Neville, in giving judgment.in the case ¢_ 
Andrews v. Waite, path: —‘‘ That being so, the conclusion a 
have come to is this, that a substantial amount of light ee i 


og ee ee 
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ymes in through the present skylight and the new windows 
a the first floor reaches the place where the old windows on 
aie ground and first floors were situated both before and after 
ae alterations of 1888 and 1895, and I think that the buildings 
roposed by the’ defendant would occasion a nuisance to the 
scupants of the house as it exists, and to a house lighted as to 
is first and ground floors as the old house was: both before 
nd after the alterations.’’ ; 

By Ownership of both Properties being in the same Parties. 
-The case which I think is most important and is to be relied 
n is Simper v. Foley, 2:J. & H., 535 (1862), where the 
ominant owner had an easement of light over some cottages 
owt twenty years. The dominant owner was the tenant of the 
remises, and his landlord purchased the adjoining cottages 
1 the year 1837 and sold them in the year 1860, the ownership 
sing united from 1837 until such sale in 1860. It was in this 
ise held that the easement was suspended, and that it revived 
1 1860. 

Enjoyment by Consent or Agreement.—It was held in:the 
we of Hyman v. Van Den Bergh (1907), 2 Ch. 516, that a 
tter was a ‘‘ consent or agreement expressly made or given ”’ 
or the purpose of the enjoyment of the access and use of the 
ght “ by writing ’’ within the meaning of Section 3 of the 
ct, and that as there had not been enjoyment without such 
msent or agreement for the twenty years next before the 


16 enjoyment of the light under the Act. 

| How tHE HASEMENT MAY BE EXTINGUISHED. 

| By Obstruction.—Undoubtedly the easiest way for a ser- 
ent owner to rid himself of that most objectionable position 
I having to give his neighbour light without fee or reward 
, to block up the opening for twelve months. Now should tlie 
ominant owner not discover this obstruction for twelve 
.onths, his ancient light is lost. 

_ By Abandonment.—The case of Smith v. Baxter, Ch. D., 
38 (1900) is a useful guide of the modern trend of case law 
ith regard to abandonment. The plaintiffs rebuilt their pre- 
ises, but claimed an easement of ancient lights with respect 
, three windows of their new building which coincided with 
»ortions of three in the previous one. Such coincident area 
id in the case of two of the windows been boarded up, the 
maining window had been partially covered with shelving, 
it che latter allowed a substantial amount of the light to 
iss into the building. Held with regard to the two first 
indows that the right had been abandoned, but that the right 
id not been so abandoned with reference to the third window. 
ae Court made a declaration of plaintiffs’ right instead of 
{anting an injunction on the undertaking of the defendants 
submit plans to the plaintiffs, the latter having liberty to 
vply thereafter for an injunction. 

, By Acts of Parliament.—The Legislature frequently passes 
ots which extinguish all easements and provide for compensa- 
on in lieu thereof to persons who prove that they sustain 
Iss thereby. So that where an Act of Parliament sanctions 
'e purchase of land by any public body or railway company, 
p, for the purpose of erecting buildings, the only remedy 
‘tan adjoining owner who has a prescriptive right is to bring 
i. action for damages. 

mee “Loss or Arr. 

| With regard to the loss of air per se, such loss is 
vually rather a difficult claim to substantiate. In 
jzent years, however, the Courts seem to incline to consider 
(mage to air as more serious than heretofore, and in 1897 the 
_ouse of Lords in Chastey and Another v. Ackland (LET, 76; 
|S. 430) intimated their intention of reversing the decision 


the Court of Appeal, who held that there could be no right 
| prescription to air coming over the roofs of houses. The 
| rties, however, came to a settlement by which the appellants 
‘reed to accept a sur of money ‘in settlement, the respondents 
jreeing to pay the costs in the Lords and the Courts below. 
) that we must not lose sight of the effect of loss of air upona 
(minant owner’s property. — PACE cs 

ime Points Decided in. Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores 

~- and Kine v. Jolly.” ° Sari 

1. The owner of the dominant tenement is not entitled to 
Ive the full amount of light which:has gained access to the 
tement by the ancient windows during the previous twenty 
Jars maintained without substantial diminution, unless such 
¢ninution amounts to a nuisance (see 4 infra). 


light for a special purpose can be sustained in law at all, 


d in any case it must be shown that such special amount | 


8s been enjoyed for twenty years for the special purpose and 
{ the knowledge of the servient owner (Ambler v. Gordon 
3905), 1 K.B. 417., 


mmmencement of the action, the plaintiff had not a right to | 


2. It is open to doubt whether a claim for a special amount 


3A person cannot by converting and using his house in a 


-spécial' way or for a special purpose, such as e.g. a photo- 


graphic studio, throw a heavier burden on the servient tene- 
ment except in such cases as come under 2 (supra), but since 
Ambler v. Gordon:(ante) this point is very doubtful, nor is the 
dominant owner deprived of his rights because he has only 
used a well-lighted room for a purpose which needed little 
light. hes Fee debs Hh 

; 4. The diminution of light necessary to support an action 
must be such that the diminution amounts to a nuisance. 
The fact that there is less light than before will not support 


the action, but there must be a substantial deprivation .of 


light so as'to render the occupation of a dwelling-house un- 
comfortable according to the ordinary notions of mankind or 
so as to interfere with the beneficial use and occupation of a 
shop or warehouse or other place of business. 

5. In considering whether the amount of light obstructed 
is 4 nuisance regard must be had to the light coming from 
other sources, but it is a question whether in doing so lights 
other than ancient lights should be taken into consideration. 

6. ‘he question of nuisance is one of fact for the jury or 
judge as the:case may be, and should be looked at broadly, 
having regard to all the circumstances. 

. 7. Damages in very many cases will be an adequate remedy 
without an injunction. 
Kine v. Jolly (1907), A.C.1. Extracts from Judgments. 

Lord Loreburn said :—‘‘ He obtains a right to so much of 
it as will suffice for the ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or 
business according to the ordinary notions of mankind having 
regard to the locality and surroundings. 

‘“‘T think that the learned judge must have meant that it 
was well lighted not according to the standard to be expected in 
the actual locality and surroundings, but according to the 
standard of a crowded city.’’ 

Lord Atkinson (who was in the minority) said :—‘I can- 
not concur with the learned judge in the statement that 
according to the judgment of your Lordships’ House in the 
case of Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, the sufficiency in 
the sense above mentioned of the quantity of light left for 
the enjoyment of the owner of the dominant tenement is 
not a test. 

‘“‘T therefore think that the judgment of Romer L.J. was 
right, and that the decision of the Court of Appeal was wrong, 
and should be reversed.’’ 

Thus in the Lords and the Court of Appeal we have four 
judges expressing one opinion and three strongly dissenting 
therefrom. 

My friend Mr. Richard Sillem, the well-known Chancery 
barrister, who has been good enough to assist my brother and 
myself/in the preparation of our new edition is here to-night, 
and is quite ready I know to join issue with me upon several 
points upon which he is well equipped to give me a-good 
trouncing. But I am prepared to listen quite patiently to'all 
he has to say, knowing full well that I have the privilege of 
the last word, the advantage of which is quite apparent to him. 

It is very good of Mr. EK, T. Hall to come among us to-night 


-and give us the benefit of -his.very extensive experience. '’:: 


It has been my. good fortune to meet Mr. Hall on several 


occasions, and his quick and accurate grasp of all situations 


and his friendly demeanour towards his younger confréres 
makes one hope that one will frequently meet him again. 

One word of advice I would like ta give to my professional 
brethren. We should carefully study all:dominant owners’ 
interests before finishing our.sketch plans, and thus probably 
save our client and ourselves a good deal of unnecessary: worry 
and expense, — ; 

Each:case, of course, must be decided upon its own merits, 
and no hard and fast rules can be laid down, but with a little 
experience and a little common sense it does not take one very 


long to estimate fairly closely as to-what one may-or may not 


do with safety to one’s client. But to start a building knowing 
full well that you are seriously damaging the adjoining owners’ 
interests is a most fatuous proceeding which cannot be too 
strongly condemned, but I regret to say. it is not of infrequent 
occurrence, . at 

No one knows better than my: brother and myself how 
galling it is to have clients’ buildings stopped because it is 
alleged that you are infringing some dominant easement, and 
many of us, from continually looking at light. and air from 
this standpoint are perhaps ‘apt to take rather a one-sided 


view. . If we were to. put ourselves in the place of a purchaser 


who had bought a building solely because of its dominant 


Jight which latter was essential for his. special business pur- 
poses, we might: perhaps be of. opinion that the law as-it 
‘stands does not.even protect. the dominant owner sufficiently. 


On the other hand, the law now has. freed us from the 
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curse of petty interference by a ‘‘dog in the manger ”’ 
adjoining owner, and the damage to an easement must. con- 
stitute a legal nuisance to enable a dominant owner to take 
any successful action. 


Manchester Building Trades Exhibition, March 3 to 14. 


Str,—I am anxious to send architects and principals 
connected with the building trade free tickets of admission. 
Firms in Kelly’s Directory and the Architects’ Compendium 
within sixty miles radius of Manchester will have tickets sent 
post free ; but in case of omission I will send tickets on receipt 
of trade card and stamped addressed envelope. 

The opening ceremony will take place on Tuesday, 
March 3, at 3 p.m., by the Right Hon. Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester (Alderman E. Holt, J.P.), the chair to be taken by 
Sir W. H. Bailey.—Yours faithfully, 

Water Cawoop, Manager. 

St. James’s Hall, Manchester. 


THE LATE J. D. G. DALRYMPCE: 

MEETING of the Glasgow Archeological Society was 
l held recently in the rooms of the Royal Philosophical 
Society, Bath Street, Dr. Neilson presiding. There was 
special reference made at the outset to the great loss the 
Society had sustained by the death of Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple. 

The following resolution was prepared by the Council :— 
‘“ The Society resolves to record its deep and peculiar sense 
of the loss it has sustained through the death on February 8, 
1908, of Mr. James Dalrymple Gray Dalrymple, F.S.A.Lond. 
and F.S.A.Scot., while still in the prime of life, of success 
and.promise. It also desires to embody in the resolution a 
note of tribute to the unique place which he filled for more 
than thirty years in the work and fortunes of the Society. 
Mr. Dalrymple, taking office as one of the secretaries in 1877, 
earned much honour by his share in the reconstitution of the 
Society at that time, and still more by his efforts in subsequent 
years for its establishment on an effective basis of organised 
antiquarian study. He held office for a quarter of a century, 
and the satisfaction given by his services received emphatic 
acknowledgment at a complimentary dinner in 1890, when 


an illuminated address was presented to him on the occasion - 


of his marriage, and again in 1902, when a formal vote con- 
veying the commendations of the Society was passed on his 
retiral from the secretariat. Those twenty-five years gave 
continuous scope for the display of his capacity and judg- 
ment. His share of the work of arranging year by year the 
business of the session was performed with thoroughness and 
distinguished by a readiness of resource and an unfailing 


courtesy. As editor of the Society’s Transactions he acquitted , 


himself with the highest credit in a task which involved .a 
severe demand not only on his patience, industry, and tact, 
but also on his knowledge of archeology and its literature. 
After his appointment as a Vice-President in 1903, the oppor- 
tunity to elect him President in 1904 was most welcome, not 
only because it enabled the Society in that manner to indicate 
its special esteem,' but because his occupancy of the chair 
during the Society’s jubilee in 1906 was as appropriate to the 
occasion as it was gratifying to all who remembered that but 
for him there might have been no jubilee to celebrate. His 
three years’ term of presidency left the happiest memories, 
marred now only by the shortness of his survival. To his 
varied archeological and historical erudition, always signally 
manifested in the excursions of the Society, abundant witness 
is borne by his numerous topographical and descriptive 
papers in the Transactions, which reflect a culture quickened 
by travel and ripened by a keen interest in general literature. 
His zeal for the advancement of archeology found noble ex- 
pression in the foundation by him in Glasgow University of 
the Lectureship in Archeology, which will long associate his 
name with the furtherance of the studies he loved. That he 
specially declared this foundation to be commemorative of the 
jubilee of 1906 was a distinguished honour to the Society, since 
become the more pathetic because his illness prevented his 
witnessing the popularity and success of the inaugural course 
of lectures delivered during the last fortnight of his life. “He 
died as it were in the very hour of realising a generous and 
happy design for the promotion of archeology .and. the 
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| honour of the Society he had served so long. Great, howe 
as is the loss to the Society, and to archeology itself, of: 
Dalrymple as an accomplished antiquary of high publie sp 
the last word of tribute to him must be personal, becaus 
many members of the Society and so many colleagues, 
and present, on its Council mourn in him a genial and n 
honoured friend.”’ - 


GENERAL. 


Messrs. Wallis & Bowden, of Westminster, have ga 
the first premium in a competition for branch baths 
Rochdale to cost about 7,500/. The second and { 
premiums were awarded to Messrs. Butterworth & Du 
and Mr. P. W. Hathaway respectively. The assessor | 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell. =| 

A Landscape entitled “Heart of Snowdon,” by 
Clarence Whaite, the president of the Manchester Acad| 
has been acquired by public subscription for presentatio) 
the city of Liverpool on his eightieth birthday. 2 


The Presents received by Mr. H. Phillips Flet«: 
architect, &c., on the occasion of his marriage compi| 
silver salvers from the Worshipful Company of Carpen) 
silver bowl from the bridegroom’s brother officers of 
Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry, silver and cut glass salad ) 
and servers from the instructors of the Trades’ Tra} 
Schools, silver centre-piece and flask from fellow-barriste 
the Middle Temple, silver claret-jug from the firm of Ban} 
Fletcher & Sons, silver lamp from the British Institui 
Certified Carpenters. ‘2 

The Bury Education Committee have decided to ij 
competitive plans from architects for a mixed secon| 
school for 350 children, the cost, exclusive of the site, f; 
ture and equipment, not to exceed 12,500/. The site, y, 
is in Wellington Road, will cost about 3,000/. | 


Mr. J. Hatchard-Smith, F.R.1.B.a., of 41 Finsbury FP; 
ment, E.C., has taken his son into partnership. The firmi 
be known as Messrs. J. Hatchard-Smith & Son. a 


The Worcestershire Education Committee received ty 
sets of plans for a school in Golden Hillock Road, Yar) 
and have accepted those prepared by Mr. John G. 1} 
Newhall Street, Birmingham, which provide accommod( 
for 420 children in each of three separate departments, ; 
estimated cost of the school buildings was 12,400/., excel! 
of cookery centre and caretaker’s house, estimated to) 
about 475/. and 375/. respectively. . | 


The Chapel Committee of the Order of St. Michae: 
St. George last week held a meeting in the Chapel oii 
Order in St. Paul’s Cathedral to consider designs {| 
reredos submitted by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, the cath! 
architect. It was decided that as the funds of the comm) 
would not admit of the immediate erection of a reredos o1/ 
scale of the designs submitted, the architect should prep? 


further design on a less elaborate scale. 


Mr. George Henry, R.S.A., has, it is understood, intimé 
his desire to be put on the non-resident list of members 0] 
Royal Scottish Academy. Mr. Henry, who is now reside} 
London, wishes to make room on the list of Academiciar! 
one who would be able more fully to take advantage ot 
honour. Mr. John Lavery is at present the only non-res? 
member. a. | 

By Order of the Norwich Corporation a number of 2 
ments adjoining the old city wall in Coburg Street have ? 
pulled down, revealing a long section of the original } 
which has been hidden for a great number of years. 
section shows about eighteen Norman arches, with a loo\ 
to the major portion of them. The wall just brought to ie 
is apparently built on little or no foundation, as the botti! 
the stonework can be plainly seen. This will be repair! 4 
the city committee. The wall surrounding Norwich 11:0 
in the fourteenth century, between the years 1294 and 1 

The Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town Cin 
had under consideration the draft proposed constituti! 
Edinburgh College of Art, and it was agreed to recom® 
the draft to the Council. It is proposed that the numb! 
members should be seventeen. There was submitt} 
memorial from students of the school of applied art of 
subject of the incorporation of the school in the new sch 
art, and in effect that Sir Rowand Anderson, who has} 
so intimately associated with this school, should he 
corresponding position in connection with the new 8 
The committee felt that they could not commit the 
to what would be done when the college was in work 
and the matter was therefore left: over till then... 
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Liverpool Corporation lately tried the experiment 
ting Messrs. Morrison & Son, the contractors for 
rection of Liverpool Cathedral, both for the general 
ind water rate as occupiers of certain buildings and 
nclosed site of the cathedral, assessing for the pur- 
of the case the wooden builder’s office and the fixed 
sand saws, &c. The claim was novel, but the Cor- 
ion relied on the circumstance that the builders’ con- 
with the cathedral committee could only be ter- 
ed by notice given at the end of five-year periods, 
his, it was submitted, was evidence of some per- 
acy in the builders’ occupation and possession of 
site. The Deputy-Recorder, Mr. T. SuepHarp 
8, when the case came before him at the Quarter 
ms, deferred giving judgment. On Monday there 
n adjourned sitting, when the case was brought 
rd. His Honour said that the vital question was 
er within the meaning of the statute of ELIzaBrri 
s. Morrison were “‘ occupiers of lands, houses, 
As regarded contractors of buildings of this kind 
as a case of ‘‘ impression,’’ and the fact that three 
ies had elapsed since the passing of the Act without 
being reported, where under similar circumstances 
ractor had been rated, counted much in favour of 
pellants.. Probably in early times builders escaped 
n cases similar to this because they did not at once 
[irom being mere foremen, master masons, or em- 
in the receipt of wages into an independent con- 
jal position or station. In the Middle Ages a 
‘builder was commonly a servant, or at best an 

and whatever occupation there might be was 
[ his master, who was probably in the position of 
ig Owner—in this case the building committee of 
thedral. In his opinion the contractors had no 
ve Occupation, but were mere licensees for use of 
of the premises, the whole of which remained in 
upation or possession of the cathedral committee. 
occupation was paramount and that of the con. 
S subordinate. He thought the cathedral com- 
not Messrs. Morrison & Son were the 
im Occupation for the purpose of rating, and there- 
le appeal would be allowed, with costs to be paid 
Tespondents to the appellants subject to a case. 
Deputy-Recorder agreed to state a case for appeal, 
eresting subject is likely to come before a higher 


Oo 


ERAL cases have occurred of late in which owners 
rals brought actions against local authorities for 
ence with their rights by placing such obstacles 
Way as large reservoirs for the supply of water 
is. Owing to the difficulty of defining a mineral, 
ation is lengthy and costly. A case of the reverse 
{ter going through a series of courts, has been 
decided in the House of Lords. The action was 
by the Manchester Corporation against the New 
olliery Company for carrying on operations in 
Way as to cause subsidence to the Audenshaw 
ww. The Corporation, it appears, purchased two 
f land at the place, one of which, belonging to 
YLOR, included the mineral rights. Around the 
t for safety there was a belt of 40 yards in width. 
avations which caused the subsidence were partly 
nd partly without that belt. When the case was 
-y Mr. Justice Farwern his Lordship decided 
the Corporation; but the judgment was reversed 
ourt of Appeal. The Lord Chancellor said that 
le Corporation ‘bought the land from Mr. Taynor 
re entitled to all his rights to lateral support. If 
otherwise it would involve a free gift to a neigh- 
Owner of minerals, of a most valuable right, and 
S withdrawal from the undertakers of rights most 
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essential to the safe maintenance of the waterworks with- 
out compensation and without reason. There was 
nothing in the Waterworks Clauses Act to warrant such 
a gift nor any judicial authority for it prior to Mr. Justice 
Farwen’s. The remaining law lords concurred with 
the Lord Chancellor, and the appeal of the colliery com- 
pany was accordingly dismissed with costs. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the judgment is that wherever 
possible municipal authorities should endeavour to acquire 
the rights of owners of minerals so far as they are likely 
to cause interference with reservoirs, for although notices 
may be given concerning working within the 40 yards 
limit, it is risky and expensive to make provision by which 
subsidence or other injury will be avoided. 


THE Paris Municipal Council are always prepared to 
exhibit plans, models, photographs, and descriptions of 
the works which have been carried out in the city. The 
resolution to have a pavilion in connection with the 
Franco-British Exhibition which is about to be opened 
was in keeping with precedents. It would appear strange 
if London could not show something of a similar descrip- 
tion. The General Purposes Committee of the London 
County Council, acting on a suggestion of the Executive 
of the Exhibition, obtained a design for a pavilion in 
which it was proposed to display maps and plans of 
schools, housing estates, &c., models of Vauxhall Bridge, 
Battersea Park, and Kingsway, antiquities and objects 
of interest relating to London, cinematograph displays 
iilustrative of tramways, &c., in order to suggest what 
had been accomplished by the Council in the Metropolis. 
The estimated outlay would not exceed 4,0001. The 
County Council declined to incur the expense. On Tues- 
day an effort was made to have the proposal reconsidered, 
but by a majority of four votes it was decided to take no 
further action. French and other visitors who may 
desire to compare the administration. of Paris and London 
as shown by results will have to seek evidence for them- 
selves as regards the English capital. 


Tue thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association was held at 31 and 32 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., on Thursday of last week. 
The minutes of the last annual general meeting were read 
and confirmed; the annual’ report and audited accounts 
for 1907 were adopted. The following elections were 
made : —President, Mr. Wiit1am Lawrancn (E. Law- 
RANCE & Sons); senior vice-president, Mr. F. G. Ricr 
(Rick & Son); junior vice-president, Mr. L. Horner 
‘(Asupy & Horner); treasurer, Mr. G. Brrp Gopson (Ge 
Gopson & Sons); executive council (to fill rota vacan- 
cies), Messrs. O. ANSELL, G. APPLETON (TurtLte & 
APPLETON), H. A. Barruert (Perry & Co.), Ww. 
Downs, J. Garrerr (J. Garrett & Son), E. J. Hitz 
(Hieas & Hirn, Lrp.), Wm. Lawrencs, Jun. (WALTER 
Lawrence & Son), F. G. Minter, F. P. Rwer (T. Riper 
& Son), Howrtn J. Wriiwiams (H. J. Wintrams, Lrtp.). 
A hearty vote of thanks was given to the outgoing presi- 
dent, Mr. F. L. Dovz, L.C.C. The report stated that 
during the past years considerable time and thought were 
given to the question of securing new office accommoda 
tion. A great number of buildings were inspected, but 
in no instance was suitable convenience found. The 
Council then turned its attention to the consideration of 
acquiring a site, as it was felt that an organisation of the 
importance of the L.M.B.A. should be housed in its own 
building. After inspecting various sites, one which ap 
peared eminently suitable for the purpose was found in 
Kingsway, running right through to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and the Council has obtained terms which it considers 
fair and reasonable. It is at present engaged upon con- 
sidering a scheme for the erection of a building which, it 
hopes, will be worthy both of the position and the or- 
ganisations which it is proposed should occupy it. As 
soon as it has the building scheme fully. matured (which 
it trusts shortly to do) it proposes convening a meeting of 
the members of the Association to lay the matter in com- 
plete detail before them. 


- GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE WITH 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. , 

N the chapter of his ‘‘ Political Economy ’’ concerning 
the limits of the province of Government, Sruarr 
Mity says :—‘‘ It is evident that Government, by exclud- 
ing or even by superseding individual agency, either sub- 
stitutes a less qualified instrumentality for one better 
qualified, or at any rate substitutes its own mode of 
accomplishing the work for all the variety of modes 
which would be tried by a number of equally qualified 
persons aiming at the same end; a competition by many 
degrees more propitious to the progress of improvement 
than any uniformity of system.’’ ‘These conclusions 
become still more impressive after comparing the report of 
the committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire into 
the work of the National Physical Laboratory, with the 
evidence of some of the witnesses and the correspondence 

between Lord Rayzereu and the Institute of Chemistry. 

The history of the Laboratory may be stated in a few 
words. The late Lord Satispury was a distinguished 
student of science as well as a statesman, and advantage 
was taken of his holding office in 1897 to suggest to him 
the benefits which would arise from the establishment of 
an institution in which observations of natural phe- 
nomena, testing and verification of instruments for 
physical investigation, and determination of physical 
constants should be carried out. All that could be done 
by individuals was necessarily limited, and it was main- 
tained that more would be accomplished if the observa- 
tions and testing could be continuous. A committee was 
appointed by the Treasury to consider the subject, and it 
was recommended that a public institution should be 
founded of the kind suggested, and that it should be con- 
trolled by a governing body nominated by the Royal 
Society. At first it was proposed that a laboratory 
should be set up in the Old Deer Park, Richmond, as an 
extension of the Kew Observatory ; but eventually Bushey 
House, Teddington, was assigned to the governing body. 

The idea which ordinary people formed concerning 
the work of the Laboratory was that it would attempt to 
solve problems which, although related to business, were 
beyond the ordinary work of chemists, engineers, and 
manufacturers. It is often necessary to have scientific 
investigations in connection with trade, and in con- 
sequence many business houses employ skilled advisers. 
There are also several consulting chemists whose services 
are available for manufacturers and others. Of late years 
the number of testing works has been increased. There 
can be no doubt that at the present time anyone who 
wishes to be assured about the strength of iron or steel, 
cement, concrete, or other material used in construction 
can have the mechanical and chemical qualities ascer- 
tained on the payment of fees proportional to the labour 
involved. It is an advantage in a business sense to have 
several testing and analysing establishments. The 
shrewd Americans support such inquiries, and in con- 
sequence there are in the States a great many experts 
who devote themselves to that class of work. 

Ten years ago, when the National Laboratory was 
planned, it was not anticipated that the officials would 
have to meddle with such commonplace testing and 
analysing as are required in everyday business. No 
one would expect a Professor of Law to conduct trum- 
pery cases in a county court, and there have been 
renowned legists who never obtained a brief. The 
objects sought after in the National Laboratory were 
supposed to be outside the range of the teaching of uni- 
versities and colleges as well as individual endeavour. 
The phrase ‘‘ testing materials,’’ however, slipped in 
among the recommendations of the Treasury Committee, 
and on so insignificant a basis it is now likely that men 
who devote themselves to industrial analysis and indus- 
trial testing will have to suffer—if they are not entirely 
superseded. We must remember that the National 
Laboratory is a Government institution, and that Govern- 
ment institutions, if they cannot show they are profitable 
like the Post Office, endeavour at least to make out that 


they earn money which goes towards the expenses, 
Laboratory can charge fees, and when that 1 
allowed it is difficult to discover how the amount o 
can be restricted. y | “= 

We have referred to the unexpected use whi 
been made of the words “‘ testing materials.” 
originally they were intended to apply to enquiries | 
the province of ordinary construction is evident 
another passage in the report of the Treasury Con 
in 1908. It was then explained in the followmg 1 
——‘‘ Tt would neither be necessary nor desirable 4 
pete with or interfere with the testing of mater 
various kinds as now are carried out in private o 
laboratories; but there are many special:and im} 
tests and investigations into the strength and bel 
of materials which might be conducted with great 
tage at a Laboratory such as is contemplated 
reference.’’ The world is so vast, and the most 
nificant thing in it is so abstruse, it would be 
to deny that tests can be applied to materials wh 
unlike those at present in use. A man might sp 
whole life in the attempt to apply such tests, 
physical laboratory should be able to afford him the 
tunities without any necessity for taking up som 
employment. An instance was afforded in the e 
of Mr. W. G. Kirxanpy. He said he had been fo 
time endeavouring to ascertain the effect of shi 
metals. He designed an apparatus for the purpo 
as soon as it was finished he realised the pos 
of making a better one. “‘I am afraid,’’ he sa 
shall have to do it in half a dozen different ways 
reply to another question he said :— 


Everybody is mad on shock tests now. I am only 
we are running too far. Some men are swearing b 
tests beyond anything else. There are a great many 
about shock tests to my mind. Though I know half 
different ways of doing them, I am afraid five out of: 
be misleading. There is a lot of pioneer work requir 
say, to get it standardised, and if they could do that, 
ally I should be very grateful to them. I want to ha 
tests, and I cannot make up my mind which is t 
I should be very careful not to introduce a test which w 
good one. I want to know beforehand that it is real 


test. 


determine compression and extension, and son 
variety of means for discovering strength will be 
In such a case the officials of the National I 
Laboratory might with advantage spend more t 
preliminary investigation than would be possib 
expert who had to think of profit and loss besid 
with a variety of testing experiments. That testin 
over profitable is evident from the fact that th 
KirKaupy, who founded the works in Southy 
who was the first to make investigations into the. 
of materials accessible to all, could not have | 
head above water, as his son says, if it were not 
work which came to him from Herr Krupp, the! 
gunmaker, who was an important factor in thet 
victories. Thére is another aspect of the 3 
deserves attention. Practice makes men perle 
the Laboratory authorities think that routine con 
work widens their assistants’ experience. Untfor' 
science does not consider it is degraded by endea 
to conceal tricks of trade. This melancholy fac 
played in another part of the evidence of Mr. Kirk: 


a 

I have to do my test accurately first, but I ha 
further. I have to be a sort of detective, to see 
manufacturer or contractor does not play any tricks, 
is where a great deal of my worry comes in, I ha’ 
that the samples which come in are bona-fide sample 
must be plucky enough to be able to put my foot down 
is any doctoring or any irregularity of that kind. ey 
kind of experience you get commercially. The cot 
tester has to have the experience of the research teste 
has to go further in these rather unpleasant duties, 
his eyes open. I would personally rather do resea? 
because I do not care for these wrangles very much; 
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to work quietly. The research worker need not know so 
1 about the tricks of the steel maker and others, and they 
earful. I thought many years ago I knew all the dodges, 
[ am constantly learning more, and have continually to 
e against them. When I put my foot down and tell the 
reer, the manufacturer puts his knife into me. So, from 
point of view, I do not think the class of experience we 
y commercial work would help aman. All experience is 
ul, but I do not think it would help him to do purely 
rch work better. Of course, if he had to test routine 
and pass it, he would have to know these dodges, in order 
able to check anything and to keep his reports correct. 
a very difficult point ; it is all interwoven. 


f it were possible for the officials of the National 
sical Laboratory to publicly announce all defects 
h they discovered in materials, then a great many 
le would uphold the institution. But as it was 
ally declared at one time that adulteration was noi 
imal, and as a revenue is derived from the production 
ison in various forms, it might be concluded that 
4s in materials were simply a consequence of com- 
ion, and, as the American said, ‘‘ If there is slag in 
ron there is slag in the price.’’ 

t is not stated that commercial testing, whether 
vanical or chemical, is not carefully conducted at the 
mt time. ‘The authorities of the National Laboratory 
ot offer to have testing conducted in a more sure 
aer. But it is doubtful whether they do not suggest 
testing is conducted in Bushey House at a cheaper 

In yarious educational establishments which have 
ned a testing machine of some kind that policy is 
adopted. Even the People’s Palace at Whitechapel 
scene for such an operation. It is supposed to afford 
lent practice for students who do not receive any 
. Lord RaytetaH, who has been associated with 
saboratory from the beginning, says that the Treasury 
med the governing body that they must obtain the 
s as far as possible by means of fees; and, as his 
ship remarked, ‘‘ perhaps that has pushed us a little 
e direction of undertaking more than we might other- 
have done.’’ Another witness stated that the man- 
3 committee ‘“ have to get a revenue of some sort, 
they can only get it from the fees and Government 
ts. It is a rather difficult thing to lay down any 
ial law as to what fees shall be charged, because if 
istruction of that sort were given to the cormmittee of 
watory, it might lead to them having a deficit at 
nd of the year, and the closing of the Laboratory 
es Government came to the rescue.”’ 

. PERCY FRANKLAND, the President of the Institute 
mistry, was able to refer to several cases in which 
bificial charges were only about one-half of those 
h professional chemists were paid. He considered 
the charges of the Laboratory would, be regarded as 
lard fees, and have the effect of lowering fees al} 
‘the country. If, as he said, the National Physical 
ratory charges only two guineas for a steel rail it 
de impossible for a private practitioner to get more, 
ugh he has been getting more. 

1 addition to the probability of having tests made at 
‘aper rate, it is well to remember that many people 
Manufacture or supply material will attach great 
_to the cachet which arises from a Government cer- 
e. Foreigners are compelled to employ official 
and endeavour to make capital from them. Eng- 
en may suppose they are not on an equality unless 
adopt a similar course. In that way men who pur- 
esting as a profession are handicapped. A little 
tion would show that in this country at least 
‘nment officials are not the highest class of men. 
\ssuming they have average abilities, the physicists, 
ists, and engineers attached to the National Labora- 
can only obtain their knowledge under similar con- 
‘s to ordinary students of science. The system of 
'g adopted in an official laboratory cannot differ in 
amportant point from that followed in private 
itories. It seems to us therefore that by allowing 
ctition they are not serving business purposes, and 
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that investigatory testing is likely to suffer by application 
to a more restricted class of work in which much else 
besides science has to be considered. For a few years 
the Treasury have agreed to a limited restriction in com- 
peting with unofficial agencies for testing, but afterwards 
the National Physical Laboratory is likely to become as 


_ free as the national laboratories of Germany in accepting 


or refusing any description of testing work. 


LE BLOND AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


T is doubtful whether the English portraits, such as 
GarnsBoroucH’s Blue Boy, or Ruynoups’s Nelly 
O’Brien, were ever subjected to such subtle criticism as 
they received lately in Berlin. There are several schools 
of painting in Germany, and inspiration is drawn from 
foreign sources. In the public galleries examples of the 
art of modern English painters are to be found, for in 


everything the German likes to be encyclopedic. But 
masterpieces by Rrynoups, GaAINsBoRouGH, and 
LAWRENCE are costly, and therefore rare. On that 


account we can understand the admiration expressed by 
Germans of all classes, from the Emperor to the humblest 
art student, when standing before the English pictures. 

It was said by Gorrue that his countrymen are never 
satisfied with what is offered to them, and we suppose 
among the experts of the museum there was a desire to 
have it explained how so much perfection could be 
attained by the English painters. To answer that question 
it would be necessary to have a large collection of earlier 
English paintings. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
evidence could be obtained which would be sufficiently 
explanatory. It was, however, curious to find some of 
the coloured prints of Jacop CuristopHpr Le Bionp 
which he produced in England exhibited near the pictures, 
as if they were influential with Reynotps and Gatns- 
BorouGcH. Although the name suggests a Frenchman, 
Le Buonp was born in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Probably 
it was intended the visitors should draw the conclusion 
that the English masters were to some extent indebted for 
their splendid technique to the coloured prints of a poor 
German. 

There is no doubt that the variety of processes for 
printing in colours, whether costly chromo-lithography 
or humble three-colour mercantile announcements, can 
be considered as following Lz Buonp’s prints. Through 
the custom that is commonly accepted with inventions and 
discoveries he may be accepted as the pioneer. But as 
copies of paintings Lz Buonp’s engravings, although now 
on account of their rarity extremely valuable, have 
not the suggestiveness to be seen in later reproductions. 

GOETHE was a native of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
he was therefore likely to make the most of 
what was done by a fellow citizen, although hving more 
than a century before him. He paid the great honour 
to Lz Buronp of introducing a description of the attempt 
at colour printing in his Materialien zur Geschichte der 
Farbenlehre. It must be allowed that if prejudice could 
exist in such a mind as GortTHnE’s there was an oppor- 
tunity for its display. He was opposed to the Newtonian 
theory of colours, while Le Bionp, who was a contem- 
porary of Newton, adopted the Englishman’s theory of 
the seven prismatic colours, and endeavoured by the use 
of seven plates to produce all the colour effects which he 
desired. The results were, according to GorTHE, remark- 
ably heavy and unsatisfactory. Le Bronp therefore 
abandoned seven plates and employed three for some 
time. He failed in light and shade, and there is little 


doubt that his prints had to be worked over by hand 


colouring. Le Bronp wrote a description of his process 
which GorrHE considered was too dark and abstruse for 
use, but which Basan, the engraver, thought was of great 
utility to those who practised the art. 

Horacrk WaALpote apparently considered that EpmunD 
KirKauu, a native of Sheffield, anticipated Lm Bionp to 
some extent. He tells us that Kirxann ‘‘ discovered a 
new method of printing, composed of etching, mezzotints, 
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and wooden stamps; and with these blended arts. he 
formed a style that’ has more tints than ancient 
wooden cuts, resembles drawings, and by the addition 
of mezzotints softens the shades on'the outlines, and more 
insensibly and agreeably melts the impression of the 
wooden stamps, which give the tincture to the paper and 
the shades together. He performed several prints in this 
manner, and did great justice to the drawing and expres- 
sion of the masters he imitated.’’ From these words we 
may infer that KirkaLu adopted a system corresponding 
with that recommended by CHEvReUIL, the venerable 
director of the Gobelins, who died a few years ago, and 
who considered that a scientific arrangement should be 
adopted in colouring engravings which would enhance 
their educational value, although the pictorial effect would 
be diminished. 

WALPOLE was acquainted with Le Bronp. He de- 
scribes him as having ‘‘ surprising vivacity and yolubility, 
and with a head admirably mechanic, but an universal 
projector, and with at least one of the qualities that attend 
that vocation, either a dupe or a cheat. I think the former ; 
though, as most of his projects ended in the air, the suf- 
ferers believed the latter. As he was much an enthusiast, 
perhaps like most enthusiasts he was both one and the 
other.’’ He speaks of his plates as very tolerable copies 
of the best masters. They were disposed of by lottery— 
a method of distribution which was employed by Hocartu 
but the subscribers were not altogether satisfied with 
their prizes. At the time all the processes employed by 
artists were kept as secret as possible. But Le Bionp 
was more frank, and published a thin quarto called 
‘* Coloritto: or, the harmony of colouring in painting 
reduced to mechanical practice under easy precepts and 
infallible rules.’’ It was dedicated to Sir Ropert Wat- 
POLE, the Minister. Another book on ‘‘ Ideal Beauty ”’ 
was dedicated to Lady Watpotz. To a projector like 
Lr Buonp the grand cartoons by RAPHAEL were an incite- 
ment to make use of them. He proposed to copy them 
in tapestry, for which process they were designed. 
Speculators must have been convinced by him, for a 
factory was set up in the Mulberry Grounds, Chelsea, 
and looms were obtained. Unfortunately, before the ex- 
periment was fully tested the funds became exhausted 
and Le Bronp fled from England. 

It is doubtful whether Lu Bronp really contemplated 
a complete representation of the colours of a great master. 
At first it is said he called his process simply Gravure au 
Pastel; and that phrase would imply that something was 
wanted. He was not content with superimposing one 
colour on another. Hach of the plates was engraved in a 
particular but not uniform manner, and the result was not 
only a, combination of colours but of handling. His head 
of Louis XV. must be accepted as a remarkable work, and 
he was also successful in his portraits of Cardinal Fleury, 
of Vandyke, the painter, and of our George I. He pro- 
duced several smaller portraits, and it seemed incompre- 
hensible to WaLpPoue that English people who were fond 
of such work did not adopt the aid of colour for making 
themselves known. Although there could be no doubt 
about the novelty of his method Lz Buonp did not find 
support in this country. He left London in 1737. In 
Paris his work was as little appreciated, and he is believed 
to have died in one of the hospitals in 1740. ; 

Liz Bronp was considered to be a Fleming by Wat- 
POLE, while the French believe he was the son of French 
parents. It appears he was the son of a bookseller. His 
ambition was to become a painter. After studying in 
Zurich with Mnyrer, he worked with Canto Marattt in 
Rome, whose best work was his conscientious restoration 
af RApuaru’s frescoes. He would no doubt be able to 
zmd occupation for a clever man like Lz Buionp, who for 
a time, however, appeared to prefer painting miniatures 
to work on a-larger scale. From Rome he travelled 
to Amsterdam. In the Dutch capital he began his experi- 
ments. in producing plates in two or more colours. 
GoETHE maintains that at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury something of the kind was attempted by ANDREAS 
ANDRIANT; and at a later time Lastmann, who was one of 
‘RemBraNpt’s pupils, busied himself in a similar effort. 
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Indeed RemBRanvT, with his violent contrasts of light'< 
shade, might be supposed to suggest the employment 
at least two plates. Besides, the ““Maniere noire ’”’ 
mezzotint, which Lz Buonp also practised, was even m 
suggestive of the possibility of combination. It is, 
fact, as difficult to determine priority in colour print 
as in many other improvements. At certain times iny 
tions seem to be in the air, and it becomes a sort of r 
among those who have inhaled the power—many n 
run, but one only is to win. Le Bionp must have sp 
a long time on each of his plates, for the prices he char 
appear excessive if compared with contemporary wot 
The most complete collection of his prints is in Dresde 


THE GRAND MANNER—FRANCE. ~ 

i his fourth and concluding lecture at the Royal Acad 

on the 27th ult. Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield said that 
Grand Manner was not the sole prerogative of the ane; 
world. It was also found in medieval architecture, firs 
the splendid eye for ground shown in the placing of cathed 
and fortresses that dominate a country-side—Durham 
Lincoln in England ; Vézelay in France, crowning its h 
Laon, with its gaunt cathedral lying along the ridge; 
Chartres and Beauvais, towering above the rolling plain 
Picardy. Then again, for the quality of enormous scale, 
military architecture of the Middle Ages will stand ¢ 
parison with the walls of Rome. The huge donjon of Co 
145 feet high, with walls 22 feet thick; the fragments 
Chateau Gaillard; the grim castle of Black Angers; 
gigantic escarpments of Chinon, hewn from the solid : 
and faced with the finest masonry, are a few example; 
what the medieval builders could do in the way of build 
for eternity in what one might rightly call the true Ror 
manner. Yet it was hardly here that one would seek typ 
examples of the quality in architectural design to wl 
reference was made in speaking of the Grand Manner, 
there would be found more suggestive examples in Franc 
the Renaissance. The French passion for logical order 
lucidity of statement asserts itself in their civic architec 
in a manner worthy of the tradition of Imperial Rome; 
though their individual buildings are in no way superio 
our own, in this field of large design they are superior, 
have for centuries been the masters of the civilised wo 
Nor was he referring only to such cities as Paris, with 
splendid vista through the Place de la Concorde, or, ag 
that magnificent series of gardens and avenues from 
Louvre to the Arc de Triomphe, for the same consciousne: 
the full possibilities of design is to be found in provin 
towns. Out of the abundance of instances to be found 
selected two: one a small country town laid out enti 
afresh in the seventeenth century; the other, a large 
modelling of an important city in the eighteenth centur 

Ten miles south of Chinon there was, in the sevente 
century, a little village named Richelieu, which belonge 
the great cardinal of that name, who was determined thé 
should be converted into a town worthy of belonging to 
first statesman of France. Accordingly he commissioned 
architect, Lemercier, to prepare plans for an entirely 
model town, which were carried out in their entirety, 
there is here an example of town planning as handled in 
seventeenth century, absolutely unique. A bald desérip 
such as he gave conveyed no idea of the dignity of the de 
and of the impression it produces of ordered simplicity. _ T 
is little or no ornament in the place; the whole effe 
reached by fine selection, an excellent sense of proportion 
the wise use of symmetry and repetition in the general des 
Lemercier’s work at Richelieu is of peculiar interest, bec 
it is the earliest instance probably of those immense sch 
of ground treatment to which the ablest French desig 
were to devote themselves for the next hundred years. It 
not too much to say that the French revolutionised the 1 
of the civilised world in regard to the designing of grou 
and, later on, in the laying out of the great spaces of cl 
Lemercier was a forerunner of the great school of Louis 
Lemuet and Francois Mansard were his contemporaries, 
their immediate successors were men such as Jules Hardo 
Mansard, architects who had the habit of dealing | 
immense schemes of building; and, on the other h 
specialists in ground design, such as Le Bouteux,, Cott 
Le Blond, and others, whose fame has merged in tha 
André le Notre. a 

Thus, in the middle of the eighteenth century French S 
tects had definite principles to guide them in dealing 
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uch problems of design as the laying out of a city. They | 


ere habituated by their training to consider the whole as 
reater than the part ; they had learnt from the first to con- 
der buildings in relation to their surroundings and in rela- 
on to each other; they were trained in the faculty of 
alising in imagination vast perspectives, the blocking out 
i great masses of building and their linking up in consecu- 
ve design. 

Nancy stands alone among the great examples of city 
lanning in that not only is there a great square with its 
proaches carefully studied, but this itself is only part of 
much larger scheme. In the early part of the eighteenth 
ntury Neucy consisted of two towns, the old and the new, 
hich were separated by a wide, untidy space, as well as by 
ie walls and moat of the old town, and no attempt seems 
have been made with the problem that existed till 1737, 
hen Stanislaus, the ex-king of Poland, was placed here 
comfortable retirement. He worked entirely with local 
tists, and part of the charm of the squares and places of 
ancy 1s due not only to the fact that they are in touch with 
zhteenth-century work, but also that they have a personal 
te of a peculiar kind, some reminiscence of Poland, that 
euliar inflection that French eighteenth-century arthitec- 
re assumed when it travelled eastward from France. 
nong the artists employed by Stanislaus, the chief credit 
the work rests with Emmanuel Héré, his architect, and 
mmour, that most astonishing smith. The combination of 
sré’s architecture with Lamour’s ironwork is that which 
ikes the Place Stanislaus unique in the world. Stanislaus 
is fortunate in his artists and fortunate in his opportunity, 
t his work was done just before the tradition of the Grand 
anner began to sink towards an ignoble end. Fine work 
is still to be done in France, but by the latter part of the 
shteenth century it had lost that noble spaciousness of 
jught and handling which had stamped its architecture of 
2 hundred years before with undying distinction. 

In conclusion of the whole matter, Mr. Blomfield said that 
these lectures he had commented on examples taken from 
ferent ages and different countries. The common bond that 
ites them, apart from all differences of style, was to be 
ind in an elevation of thought and imagination that rise 
oerior to the entanglements of detail. Each of these works 
8 the embodiment of an intellectual conception, far-reach- 
yin its range and unfaltering in its tenacity of purpose. 
is he held to be the true interpretation of the Grand Manner 
art, and this is the ideal that architects should hold before 
me. 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOLS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Planning. 


‘PON examination of the various types of schools it was 

evident, at least with regard to non-provided schools, that 
their design they had been regarded from the point of view 
providing the minimum accommodation and to just comply 
hh the requirements of the Board of Education. The 
ools were so numerous and their types so various that a 
d opportunity was afforded of tracing the development of 
ool planning from very early examples to present-day build- 
8. Many of them still exist with the old-fashioned, long 
‘row schoolroom having the various classes screened from 
hother usually by curtains. The reason of this type of plan 
‘byious, as owing to expense the teaching had to be carried 
mostly by pupil teachers, the headmaster supervising these 
shers, while he himself was engaged in teaching. A very 
mon plan was the L-shaped room ; this had a porch used 
‘ cloakroom, and common to both sexes. When the number 
scholars increased in a school of this description another 
sstoom was added, and a passage possibly converted into a 
tkroom. Then other classrooms were added as occasion 
aired, any convenient building space being filled up with- 
taking into consideration the question of organisation 
il at length the school became a mass of classrooms opening 
Into another, with the result that children wishing to 
ch their conveniences had to pass through two or three 
‘srooms, thereby disturbing the work of three or four classes. 
) evil is apparent in some of the newer schools as well, and 
ses from the fact that little or no thought was given to 
i Space or to the important question of future enlarge- 


IR SS ae 
* A paper read at a meeting of the Society of Architects on 


Tuary 13, by G. Topham Forrest (member), architect to 
Northumberland Education Committee. 
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Coming to the Council schools of to-day, these are now 
invariably planned either on the corridor or the central hall 
system. Recently the question has cropped up as to whether 
the advantages of a large hall adequately compensate for the 
additional expense involved in its erection. Some local educa- 
tion authorities seem to think the provision of a hall indis- 
pensable, others have done away with it altogether for various 
reasons, but as the question is still being discussed I beg to 
offer you my views. 

Personally, I have always favoured a large hall to schools 
of 300 and upwards, my argument in favour of its use being 
that it materially helps the ventilation of the classrooms 
during the winter months on account of the comparatively 
small area architects are tied down to at the present time in 
the designing of these rooms. 

The hall can always be kept freshly ventilated and the glass 
screens between it and the classrooms made with opening 
sashes so that the air can be drawn into the classrooms. 
I hold that assembly halls act as large air wells to the various 
classrooms, more especially if one side has an external wall 
well supplied with large windows, all of which can be made to 
open and having the extract shaft in the ceiling under control. 
The temperature can be kept lower than that of the classrooms 
by having a separate circuit from the boiler. The argument 
in favour of ventilating classrooms through the central hall is 
that freshly warmed air is admitted through both sides of the 
room over the radiators in the outside walls of the classroom, 
and through the screens dividing the room from the hall. If 
the ventilation and temperature of a hall such as I have 
described were kept properly working the ventilation of the 
classrooms would be materially helped, especially in the winter 
months, when it is impossible to open the windows, and where 
the fresh-air openings behind the radiators are entirely 
deficient for the needs of the full class, 

Apart from the teacher’s point of view, other advantages 
of the central hall are that the glazed screens between it and 
the classrooms help materially in the lighting of these rooms. 
The light from this side is shaded, leaving the chief source of 
illumination from the left. By doing away with the central 
hall and substituting a low corridor, as is done in some of the 
more recently erected schools, so as to get the opposite walls of 
classrooms external walls with windows in each wall, I am 
of opinion that in such a scheme there must and always will be 
considerable risk of the lighting from the right hand being 
too strong for the scholars. 

With regard to the disadvantages of the scheme, the 
greatest drawback is in the expense, especially in schools of 
one department of about 300 children, very often bringing the 
cost up to 131. or 141. per head. 

When more than one department has to be provided the 
expense is obviated to some extent by the Board of Education 
allowing one hall to be used at different times by the two 
departments. The hall surrounded on all sides by classrooms 
is bad. It is impossible to keep such a hall adequately ven- 
tilated except by mechanical means. Another drawback is 
that in stormy weather it forms a snow trap which seldom gets 
cleaned out. There is always the possibility of water collect- 
ing in the hidden gutter, which is always difficult to get away. 
To obviate this it would be necessary to keep the hall high, 
which adds considerably to the expense. In a county like 
Northumberland, subject to very severe winters, I find this a 
serious reason against the use of a hall surrounded by rooms, 
and I have discarded this type of plan altogether. 

The hall with one of its sides an external wall also has this 
disadvantage, though in a lesser degree, and in my opinion it 
is more than compensated for by its advantages. 


Sanitary Conveniences. 


Up to the present time the popular position for the offices 
is in a corner of the playground, and children must pass 
through the open air toreach them. This arrangement is now 
only found in elementary school buildings. It has long since 
been abandoned in secondary schools. The regulations of the 
Board of Education insisting that the offices should be at a 
distance from the school building were all very well when we 
recollect the low, dark, unwholesome and foul smelling privies, 
the sanitary arrangements of which, as I have shown you 
to-night, were of the most primitive kind. Now, however, 
when our fittings are of the most improved modern type, this 
regulation is no longer necessary. So long as these closets are 
disconnected from the school building proper by a well-ven- 
tilated corridor, no possible danger to health can arise from 
connecting them to the school building, and I am very hopeful 
that in the near future the Board will amend their regulations, 
and cease from inflicting the hardship of sending children, 
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especially the small ones, out from warm classrooms across an | patent, give very satisfactory results, but here again care i 


open playground in wet and cold weather. 


Cloakrooms. 


All cloakrooms should be near entrances and have cross 
ventilation ; 12 inches apart fer cloakhooks is allowed in 
secondary schools and 6 inches for elementary schools. If 
12 inches is a reasonable distance for the garments of the well 
fed, surely 6 inches is too little for the poorer and less cared 
for child. Reform here. again is necessary. Mats and 
scrapers should always ‘be’ placed immediately inside cloak- 
rooms, so as to prevent’ as much dust as possible getting into 
the school. Mosaic floorsif properly laid, are the best, but 
ordinary cement concrete’ is quite satisfactory, and much 
cheaper. No school should ordinarily be built to accommodate 
more than 1,000 or 2,000 children in three departments. No 
single department should accommodate more than 400. 

In planning a school attention should be concentrated first 
and foremost upon the arrangements of the classrooms, As 
regards size of classrooms the tendency now is to reduce these 
as much as possible. It is very common to find schools with 
all the classrooms of the same size, say to accommodate sixty, 
but I venture to think this is a mistake. Rooms should be 
graded. For instance, more children would be in Standard I. 
than in Standard VI., therefore the former standard would 
occupy a room, the accommodation of which is sixty, while 
the older pupils would occupy rooms designed for forty or 
fifty. This, I think, is a good method, but is based, of course, 
upon the assumption that every class has a fully qualified 
teacher and room to itself. With regard to the floors of the 
classrooms in many of the schools I visited these were stepped. 
This form is now obsolete, and in nearly all schools now being 
erected the floors are level. Every school must be planned so 
that the children can be seated in the best manner for being 
taught. The rooms must be grouped compactly and con- 
veniently so.as to secure proper organisation and supervision. 
It is important to remember that the accommodation of every 
room depends not merely on its area, but also on the lighting, 
the shape of the room and the position of the doors. Rooms 
should be planned’ as nearly approximating a square as 
possible, care being taken that sufficient width is left for the 
desks and gangways, as desks for elementary schools are all 
now made toa standard size—namely, 3 feet 4 inches for older 
children and 3 feet for infants. Glazed bricks or tiles have 
up to the present time been the most suitable material for 
dados on account of the small upkeep in the way of mainten- 
ance, but now some authorities on school work have stepped 
forward and protested very strongly against the use of glazed 
surfaces for classroom walls, The reflected light on their sur- 
faces may have something to do with it, and being non-porous 
may not be considered hygienic for crowded rooms, but this is 
a matter of opinion, and personally I favour glazed bricks or 
tiles. 


Warming and Ventilation. 


In most of the old familiar schools of the L-shape type the 
ordinary fireplace is still one of the most common means of 
heating. It is, of course, cheerful and healthy on account of 
the ventilation ensured by it, and it is surprising what a 
number of schools are solely dependent upon these open fires 
for getting rid of the foul air. This form of heating, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as. sufficient. Uniform warmth 
can never be obtained in a: room heated by fires only. A great 
evil of the open fire is the current of cold air continually 
passing along the floor level, causing cold feet to the children. 
If open fires have to be put in the following points should be 
attended to :— 

1. Firebrick should be used instead of iron. 

- . The fireplace should be narrower with the back leaning 
forward. 
' 3, The space beneath the fire should be closed. 

Ventilating grates are useful if no provision has been 
made for warming the cold air, as they have great warming 
power and good control of combustion. 


Stoves. 

If stoves are not properly constructed this is a very 
dangerous form of heating. Stove flue pipes are very often 
constructed. in the worst possible way, the flue stack running 
up inside the room, instead of being taken horizontally through 
the wall at the level of the stove and then carried up the 
outside of the wall. The joints of the flue pipes are very often 
slack, the metal itself pervious with time and wear, emitting 
into the room products of combustion that must be and are 
detrimental to the health of the scholars and teachers. Ven- 
tilating stoves, such as ‘‘ Musgrave’s.”’ or ‘‘ Shorland’s”’ 


fixing is necessary. 
High and Low Pressure Hot Water. 
Heating by hot water constitutes one of the best an 
simplest means of warming schools. The low-pressure syste: 
is more prevalent, and I would point out one great thing j 
favour of this system, and that is the adaptability to ar 
method of ventilation. The practice of arranging hot wat 
pipes in channels below the floor, with perforated iron gratin, 
at the floor line, was commonly met with, but should be co; 
demned. It is dangerous, tends to uncleanliness and the 
is always a great loss of heating power. _ 
In connection with laying down low-pressure installatio; 
always see that the basement heating cellar is proper 
drained, and beware of getting the same flooded after a hea) 
rain. This isa perpetual worry to anyone having supervisi 
of a large number of schools. Where the sewer is too shallc 
to take away the water, I have recently adopted a system 
low-pressure heating, having the boiler on the ground flo 
level, but as the work is not yet completed I cannot spe; 
as to its merits, but I am very hopeful as to the result of t] 
experiment. ie 
With regard to ventilation, this is such a complex proble 
that in the short space of time available for the reading of th 
paper I can do no more than direct your attention to t 
weak places I found, and give a few suggestions for remed 
ing them. I regret to say that in nearly the whole of ¢ 
schools I visited the elementary principles of ventilation we 
entirely absent. Take for example a school where the on 
means of ventilation is the fireplace and window, in sor 
instances and the windows only in others. The supply of fre 
air has been found to be deficient. The exhaled orgar 
matter has made the badly ventilated rooms very offensive, a: 


the methods taken to rectify them have been as follow :—O 
or two short forms of Tobin’s tube wall inlets have been 
serted of absurdly small sectional area about 10 inches | 
5 inches, and indiscriminately as regards position in relati 
to windows and fireplaces. These, instead of improyi 
matters, become the source of excessive draughts on accou 
of. the great velocity with which the air entered the sm 
apertures. The result of this was the wall openings were ci: 
tinually kept closed. The majority of the teachers never co’ 
plained, as being themselves in the room no offensiveness ¥) 
noticed, and this no doubt explained the tolerance of such; 
state of things. The Board of Education state that these : 
lets should provide a minimum area of 25 square Fela 
head, but as far as my experience goes this is not mea’ 
sufficient for a school possessing no means of artificial venti: 
tion. When these inlets are required as an additional neé 
of providing fresh air in order that the air should be Ay 


at a normal velocity not exceeding 5 feet per second for | 
ordinary classroom of say sixty children, the total area! 
inlets required should approximate 1,440 square inches, 1: 
being equal to an opening of 10 square feet. The fresh | 
to a classroom, however, should never be admitted throw 
a single inlet, but should be relatively distributed to ens: 
proper diffusion. Personally, I am not an advocate of th 
fresh-air inlets. Let the whole area of the classroom wint 
be made to open, let the window openings be large and h 
the same regulated by means of rod gearing, and at the‘ 
of every hour or at every change of class throw the wh 
window open and the air in the room will be quite fresh 
less than five minutes. A word of warning, howe') 
Never open windows by means of fasteners attached ( 
cords, if it can possibly be avoided, for in less than a mo} 
from the time they are fixed they will get out of repi! 
so much so that the teacher will cease to struggle wi 
them, and consequently the windows will remain shut dur} 
the various changes of lessons. Rod gearing properly ch 
trolled and attached to the whole of the opening sashes, ef 
although it is a little disfiguring and a trifle costly, 16) 
admirable arrangement, and’ one in which I have observed ! 
teacher never forgets to carry out his duty of ventilating! 
room at the proper times. a 

Outlet. Ventilation. oi 


It is an undoubted fact that in many schools the smoke f) 
from the fireplaces formed the only means of outlet ventilat 
the windows in most cases acting as inlets. In.additio } 
the fireplaces there were two methods usually adopted to ¢¢: 
away the foul air, The first method consisted of perfor! 
openings into a false roof without any proper ridge ex i 
ventilation to carry the foul emanations away (a dee 
practice, but exceedingly common). ‘he second met) 
consisted of outlet openings in the ceiling of similar desc? 


tion as the first method, but with a communicating sl# 
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om these openings to the external air, and provided at the 
dge level with some form of exhaust ventilator or revolving 
ban regard to the first method of getting rid of foul air, 
» condemnation is too severe.. The space between the false 
of and the ceiling becomes an air chamber, and is usually 
lowed to become exceedingly dirty. — Air drawn into these, 
erefore, can scarcely escape contamination, and this air is 
ry often breathed over and over again. 

The second method is satisfactory provided, of course, that 
ficient air is given to the outlets. Twenty square feet 
ould be the total area for inlets and outlets to an ordinary 


issroom. ; 
Artificial Ventilation. 


As there is such a great difference of opinion on this form 
yentilation, and so much has been written for and against 
I think each school should be treated on its merits. I 
ve been speaking of country schools usually of one storey, 
d if I attempted to mechanically ventilate such schools I 
uld get into serious trouble on the score of expense. It is, 
wever, something to know how much air is needed by a 
iool and to furnish this by exact mechanical means. 

In dealing with the ventilation of a school, the three main 
ints to consider are :— 

1. Area of floor to be provided for each scholar. 

2, Cubic capacity of tt) room. ; 

3. Number of cubic feet per minute which must be brought 
and then exhausted for each scholar. 

; Lighting. 

The principal causes of darkness in the schools which 
se inspections revealed were:—Insufficient size of 
dows ; windows wrongly placed—i.e., in a corner ; light- 
area insufficient ; classrooms too narrow to give a sufi- 
at angle of light; further extensions built regardless of 
ition; trees obstructing the light; mullions too heavy, 
that shadows were cast ; panes of glass too small. 

The following questions if attended to might be beneficial 
remedying defective lighting, especially in schools already 
lt:— 

1. Can children get direct light from the sky by means of 
dows ? 

2. Is the ratio.of window glass to floor surface sufficient ? 
6, Are the windows on the left hand of the scholars ? 

4. Is the colour of the walls or the ceiling too dark ? 

5. Have the desks been arranged in accordance with the 
b possible lighting ? 

In selecting a site for a school, high ground should be 
sen, as it affords more light on account of the height of 
tructions being reduced, and it also gives freer play to the 
light. The provision of land for a site should always be 
de on a generous scale. On building a school it must 
ays be assumed that the building is to be lighted on all 
r sides, and enough land secured so that the distance from 
Tuctions is sufficient. Windows should always be as large 
ossible, and the sashes should be glazed with clear glass. 
Then always remember that the best light for a classroom 
es from the upper part of the windows; on that account 
windows should extend as far towards the ceiling as pos- 
». In the older schools it is not unusual to find two or 
feet of wall space between the window-head and ceiling. 
With regard to the internal colouring of schools, the plas- 
1g of a building should diffuse the light. It should there- 
_be tinted some very light colour almost white. Walls 
ld be coloured with very light tints of buff and green, 


i. Artificial Lighting. 

mall country schools where no supply of gas is obtainable 
2 form or other of oil lamps must be used. 

aeat care should be’ taken that a tight-fitting wick: is 
+» Many of the oil lamps, especially the more expensive 
‘8, have their reservoir placed in cup-shaped sconces fitting 


loosely, to allow of their ready removal. This constitutes 
urce of danger. For some little time now | have been 
idering the relative merits of the systems of gas and 


tic lighting in Council schools. Gas lighting by common 
cers has been practically superseded by the introduction of 
ndescent mantles, with good results. As regards hygiene, 
ric light possesses many advantages over gas, but the cost 
aintaining is about 50 per cent. higher. 

vste 18 now, however, on the market a new metallic film 
2 in place of the ordinary incandescent, which I am told 
‘< ect a very great saving in the consumption of current. 
Folding Partitions. 

n Supervising the fixing of folding partitions there should 
> large objectionable trough or channel or any unsightly 
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iron straps, .and- where a trough or channel is used such a 
channel must on no-account be cut out of the wood floor of 
the schoolroom, but a straight board must be put down in 
direct line of partition with blocks, through which the maker 
of the screen must cut his own groove. 


Essentials of Design. 

In conclusion I would ask your assistance in strengthening 
the weak places in school planning, some of which I have 
drawn your attention to to-night. Many there are which I 
have not mentioned, but we must progress step by step, and 
while pleading for more thought to be given the real essentials 
of school design, it must be admitted that any aspirations 
which architects have in this direction would be very much 
aided if the public who are our clients could be got to think 
and see more justly about the essential qualities of the design 
of schools. Why should the expenditure of our school build- 
ings be cut down to the minimum of cost per head, and why 
should the cry always be for bare utilitarianism, and 101. 
a school place ? 

At the age of six, when the average child first goes to school, 
practically everything he sees is new and interesting and 
worthy of deep consideration. His brain gets no rest from the 
time he wakes to the time he goes to sleep at night; surely 
then our schools ought to be things of beauty. 


Educational buildings must always furnish a most impos- 
ing factor in the social structure of a community. 

In England one-sixth of the entire population is enrolled 
as pupils in our elementary schools. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the institutions designed for the training of those to 
whom the destiny of the nation is to be trusted should be safe- 
guarded at every possible point. 


HOLYROOD SUN-DIAL. 


P LANS for the restoration of the stone sun-dial in Holyrood 

Palace Gardens have recently been approved. The sun- 
dial, which is hexahedron in form, stands about 10 feet high 
upon a diminishing shaped pedestal, supported by a series 
of three panelled steps. It is of historic interest. Sometimes 
it is erroneously called QueenMary’s sun-dial, but it was really 
erected by Charles I., it is conjectured, as a memorial of his 
marriage with Henrietta Maria. The gnomons, or pins, of 
the dial, the shadow of which points to the hour, have long 
been missing, so that the use of the dial as a timekeeper 
is entirely a thing of past generations. The Board of Works 
in Edinburgh have recently been considering the question of 
its restoration, with a view to its being brought into use once 
more, Mr. H. Pearson, of the City Observatory, is working 
out the astronomical lines. Many of the dial surfaces upon 
which the shadow struck have been worn away by the action of 
the weather and the lapse of time, and it has accordingly been 
necessary to have astronomical calculations made so as to 
restore the lines. Designs were prepared by the office of the 
Board of Works, under the direction of Mr. Oldrieve, for the 
new gnomons, which are of a grotesque character, in keeping 
with the period of the seventeenth century ; and these designs 
have received the approval of the King. It is hoped that 
early this year the gnomons, which will be of bronze, artis- 
tically modelled, will be completed. The Board of Works 
have at present under construction in the centre of the quad- 
rangle of Holyrood Palace a new lamp pedestal in place of an 
old cast-iron, unsightly erection, the new design being based on 
the character of the sun-dial pedestal. 


The Mayor of Lichfield appeals for further funds for the 
reparation and restoration of the birthplace of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, which is used as a Johnson library and museum. The 
committee are now anxious to proceed with the birth-room 
above the shop, to reveal the oak panelling, and to make 
manifest the other features of interest which prevailed when 
Dr. Johnson was born. Other rooms, and the roof, require 
attention. 


Arrangements are being made in connection with the 
educational and historical section of the Scottish National 
Exhibition for a special loan exhibition of articles illustrative 
of the history and antiquities of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. The matter has been placed in the hands of a 
committee, of which the honorary secretary is Major W. 
Lachlan Forbes, Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Edin- 
burgh. The collection will be housed in one of the large 
rooms of the fine arts building, which is entirely detached 
from the other exhibition buildings. 


, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘lum debate in the Birmingham City Council on Tues- 
day concerning the employment of Norwegian granite in 
the extension of the Council House was creditable to all 
parties. The adoption of foreign stone placed the city in 
an anomalous position. Tariff Reform is demanded, and 
yet the Council were willing to allow Norwegian stone to 
be used without the payment of any duty. It.was there- 
fore proposed by Mr. Penrianp that the subject should 
be reconsidered and a report prepared on the possibility 
of obtaining granite from some firm in Great Britain or 
Ireland. How granite came to be proposed may not be 
generally known. The Council buildings are in Darley 
Dale stone, and it was expected that in the extensions 
the stone would likewise be used. The architects con- 
sidered that for the basement granite would be more 
durable, and they recommended Norwegian _ granite 
because in colour it would not be unlike Darley Dale stone. 
The amount to be expended on granite amounts to 7,130l. 
A great many owners of granite quarries at once 
endeavoured to demonstrate that they could supply a stone 
no less suitable than Norwegian, and it was stated that 
in consequence the Lord Mayor’s Parlour was made to 
resemble a stone-mason’s yard. This was the more 
remarkable because it is well known to architects that 
quarry-owners are characterised by less enterprise than 
other men who supply building materials. For instance, 
much interest was exercised to have Carnarvon granite 
adopted. A representative of one of the large quarries 
had an interview with Alderman Braz, the chairman of 
the General Purposes Committee, and he- stated that, 
although they supplied paving-stones, they had never 
accepted a building contract. It would be too risky to 
give a contract when there was no certainty of a supply, 
and accordingly Welsh granite had to be set aside. Aber- 
deen was found to be much dearer. Although the number 
of men employed in the quarries had been reduced 50 per 
cent. owing to the introduction of foreign granite the 
quarry-owners will not adapt themselves to the require- 
ments of the time. The colour of Cornish granite was 
considered unsuitable by the architects for the extension. 
Yet although economy and other considerations are in 
favour of a foreign supply the City Council unanimously 
agreed to reconsider the subject. The owners of granite 
quarries have now an opportunity to display their 
resources, and they should remember that much more 
than their own profit is at stake. 


Tne responsibility which arises from making a report 
on property was exemplified in’ the case PatmeEr v. 
Gopwin & Co., which was tried before Mr. Justice 
Daruina and a special jury on Monday and Tuesday. 
The plaintiff, a lady, was prepared to lend 5,500I. on the 
security of twenty houses in the Seven Sisters Road, 
Holloway, and her solicitors asked the defendants, as 
surveyors, to say whether the security was sufficient. 
Twenty houses in such a thoroughfare which had been 
recently erected might well be supposed to be worth a 
still larger sum; and as the provisions of the London 
Building Act were in operation, it was assumable that 
they were satisfactorily constructed. The report was 
favourable. But the great point, we presume, was that 
the net rental was 573]. a year. The money was ad- 
vanced in 1904, and two years later complaints were 
received about the condition of the houses. » Correspon- 
dence followed, and eventually the action’ was ‘taken. 
Among the witnesses were Mr. E. A. Grunrna, Mr. 
A. R. Srennine, Mr. Watney, and Mr. Comms, and they 
considered that no mere repairs would be sufficient, and 
that reconstruction would be required. The theory of 
Sir Epwarp Carson, K.C., who represented.the defen- 
dants, was that in 1904 when the report was made the 


~ houses were in good repair, as they were built only three ° 


and a half years before, but that afterwards the houses were 
allowed to remain without any expenditure on repairs, 
and that many of the internal fixtures had been removed. 


the Belvedere Road frontage, forming a cent 


-and lifts placed at the junctions of the corridor 


The corridors are wide and have rooms on one § 


The report mentioned that the houses had concrete roofs 
although only two realised that description. Mr. Justic 
Daxrurne described the houses as a whited sepulchre an 
stated that they were now in a deplorable condition; a 
least 4001. would have to be spent on the roofs alone 
His Lordship said the surveyor who made the repor 
was honest, but he was deceived, and he ought not t 
have been deceived. The jury found a verdict for th 
plaintiff and assessed the damages at 1, 7501. With , 
supposed rental of 5731. and in a “rising neighbour 
hood,’’ it was excusable to assume that the whole terrac 
of houses corresponded with the two shown. But u 
the conditions in which building is now carried out iti 
wise for a’ surveyor’ to take’ nothing on’trust. 
tenants were not even all truthful, and the character of th 
work was enough to suggest that a very lax syste! 
inspection was followed in Holloway in 1904. “In 
case, as in others like it, the person who is most 
sponsible ‘contrived to escape. 5 


Avr Curisttin’s last week there was sold for 6,000). 
ciborium of copper-gilt and champleve enamel, 7 i 
high, 6 inches diameter, believed to have come 
Malmesbury Abbey, and which was exhibited at the Vi 
toria and Albert Museum in 1874 and at the Burlin. 
Fine Arts Club in 1897. The thirteenth-century desi 
arranged to form, both on the cover and the bowl 
roughly circular medallions enclosing subjects fr 
Old and New. Testaments. It was in the collection o 
late Mr. W. JeERDONE BRAIKENRIDGE, of Claremont, © 
don, Somerset. eG 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEORTHFEST, THE RIDGWAY, WIMBLEDON.—GARDEN V: 
THE STAIRCASE. | 


PREMISES, ESSEX STREET, STRAND: © 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD._SOUTH TRANSEPT AND LADY CE 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. a 
E publish the elevation and plan from the de 
W submitted by the late Mr.. Mountrorp and: 
F. D. Crapuam. In the design generally, impressi 
and dignity have been considered of primary impo 
and all extravagant features in the way of domes ¢ 
towers have been avoided. The building has been pla 
on symmetrical lines, with the council chamber 1 
centre of the site, and in order to make the cout 
as large as possible the plan follows the line of 
Road. Owing to the great traffic in Westminste 
Road, the principal entrance for members was_ 


with a carriage approach in-a concave curve, W 
forma convenient and private drive in and 
entrance in’ Westminster Bridge Road was in 
the use of the public and the officials ; the othe 
in Belvedere Road were planned to give the 
necessary easy access to those departments } 
instructions specially- stated: to be essential. — 
proximate areas asked for in many departments 
large, it was thought desirable to group the r 
gether on the various floors one over the othe. 
same portion of the building where. the ch 
department was located, rather than spread 
over a large area on one floor, the secondary 


ing easy: means of communication between 
sections of the same department. The heads 0 
ments are all accommodated on the principal floor, 
easy access of the council chamber and committee 
and run the length and breadth of the building in strale: 
lines, to ensure direct communication between the r 
ferent departments. if 
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GARDENS AND GARDEN SCULPTURE. we can generally point to at least one feature to which we 
: imagine the influence of the particular place to be due. We 


By MAx JUDGE. 

may remember, for instance, those old mansions of a 
‘TN gardens where long since has been erased all suggestion colonial air, unpossessed of any significant architectural 
| of the gardener because he has become a shadowy in- | characteristics, and we sum up the note of the whole spot in 
dividual, doing his work noiselessly and unknown almost— | the derelict cannon levelled for the last time over the peace- 
like the old house that has ceased to have dealings with its | ful terrace. Other places we find overrun with the excres- 
architect and has become a local habitation—in these places | cences of a previous age—great vases as though, by their 
: positions, to emphasise the 
obvious; formal fountains, empty 
echoes of another clime; extrava- 
gances of abnormal minds, little 
temples and the lke Classical 
structures suggesting privately 
printed editions of obscure books. 

But there is another kind of 
garden which you had best look for 
in the bluer part of Surrey, perhaps 
suspiciously near to Sussex. It is 
the oasis of the true English home- 
land, and there there must be a 
much more intimate note, some- 
thing correspondingly of the home. 
Too often those extraneous Classic 
appeals strike discord and are at 
total variance with the universal 
longing for the romantic. The 
garden-lover’s garden must be full 
of something quick in its appeal 
straight to the human sense. 
There must be none of that atmo- 
sphere of a long-decayed past— 
romantic perhaps in its day, the 
Classic being only the Romantic 
dead—an aim at a reawakened 
phase of “‘ Italy ’? which only suc- 
ceeds in harrowing the memory; 
to experience which it is only 
necessary to wander on an empty 
afternoon through the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace. Let us have 
the true essence of our own 
countryside—diminutive forms of 
our pools, plantations and paths, 
and strange creatures perhaps 
more familiar to schoolboys than 
to the staider individual who has 
long forgotten the mysteries of the 
specimen-case. 

The illustrations to this article 
are from photographs. of a selec- 
tion of garden sculpture by Lady 
Cuance, lately on view at the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society 
in New Bond Street, which we are 
able to reproduce by the courtesy 
of Lady Cuancsr and Country Life. 
They are extremely fascinating 
models, and a variety of cases will 
at once be suggested where their 
possibilities could be turned to ex- 
cellent account. Perhaps in rela- 
tion to water treatment they 
derive their fullest significance, for 
which we refer the reader to the 
two line drawings. Appropriate 
positions for the various figures 
will easily suggest themselves to 
any who have an instinct for 
garden art. All are admirable, 
but to match the excellent idea of 
the dolphin’s screw-like propeller- 
fin we must go to a Greek coin, 
and the puma pleasingly recalls 
those masterly little lions by 
ALFRED STEVENS, now dotted 
about thé British Museum but 

[Reproduced by kind permission from “ Country Life.” originally intended for the railings 
NEWELS. , of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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HippocaMPUus, 


Neprune’s Horse (CENTREPIECE FOR TANK), 


We hope that Lady Cuancx will soon give us a further 
selection of these delightful animal forms. One of them, 
a squirrel, looks as though it had come straight off a Gothic 
parapet, and it is hopeful to find that the love of true and 
noble grotesque is not quite dead. We think involuntarily 
of the hundreds of gardens waiting for these living forms to 
banish humdrum dreariness and impart a new lease of life 
‘to exquisite places. 

It should be mentioned that some of the figures serve 
equally well in the house as models for newels. 


— 


THE LATE G. A. MANSFIELD. 


N January 21 the death took place of Mr. George Allen 
Mansfield, F.R.I.B.A., at his residence, Darling Point, 

at the age of seventy-three. His death removes one of 
Sydney’s oldest and most respected architects, for few men 
have had more to do with the beautifying of the chief city of 
Australia by the designing of some of its most prominent 
public and commercial buildings than the deceased gentleman. 
According to the Sydney Herald, the late Mr. Mansfield was 
a native of the city. He was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Ralph Mansfield, a name closely identified with the early 
history of the colony. George Allen Mansfield was educated 
at the school of the'late Mr. W. T. Cape, and among his 
contemporaries were the late Mr. Justice Windeyer, the late 
Sir George Innes, and the late Mr. Alexander Oliver. In 1850 
Mr. Mansfield was articled to the late John Frederick Hilly, 
who was then the leading architect of Sydney. Soon after 
the expiration of his articles he was taken into partnership, 
and for several years the firm of Hilly & Mansfield carried on 
business in the city, Finally, Mr. Mansfield entered into 
business on his own account, and he received the support of the 
principal capitalists of Sydney,.and rapidly acquired an ex- 
tensive business. Amongst the principal buildings erected 
from his designs and. under his supervision were the Royal 
Prince Alfred Hospital, the A.M.P. Society’s building in Pitt 
Street, the Australia Hotel, the Savings Bank of New South 
Wales, the old and new City Bank, the City Mutual Life 
Assurance Company’s offices, the Civil Service Co-operative 
Stores, Commercial Bank of Australia, Pitt Street, and the 
country branches of the Commercial Bank. Nearly the whole 
of the principal buildings in O’Connell Street, including the 
stores of Messrs. Bradley, Newton & Lamb, and David Cohen 
& Co., were erected by him, In the year 1860 the Government 
of the colony invited designs for new Houses of Parliament 
in Sydney, the competition for which was thrown open to the 
world, first and second premiums of 600/. and 3001. respec- 
tively being offered for the most successful designs. A large 
number of plans were received from England and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and even from America, with a few from 
the colonies. Though avery young man, and with the limited 
advantages of a then colonial education, Mr. Mansfield deter- 
mined to compete for the prize. A commission was appointed 


[Reproduced by kind permission from “ Country Life.” 
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by the Government of the day to adjudicate upon the designs 
which were sent in under motto. After long and careful con- 
sideration three designs were selected, from which the final 
choice had to be made. The first and second were accorded to 
designs from England. The third design which approached 
so nearly to success was found to be the work of the young 
Australian architect, 

Not very long after this the office of colonial architect 
became vacant, and the position was offered by the late Sir 
Charles Cowper, then Premier, to Mr. Mansfield, who 
declined it, preferring the freedom and the chances of private 
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practice. In 1867, wken the Council of Education was esta- 
blished under the Public Schools Act, Mr. Mansfield was ap- 


pointed as its architect, and assumed the charge of all existing _ | 


public school buildings and the designing and construction of 
all new ones. At this time the public schools were in a very 
unsatisfactory condition as to lighting, ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements. A marked alteration soon took 
place. A type of building was selected by Mr. Mansfield 
which admitted of wide differences'in size and cost, yet 
stamped a uniform character on all the new schools built at 
that time. Examples of the larger schools erected in this 
style may be seen in the fine buildings at Crown Street, 
Surrey Hills, Cleveland Street, Pyrmont and Sussex Street. 
In December 1879 a Ministerial Department of Instruction 
took the place of the Council of Education, and it became 
necessary that all officers connected with it should come into 
the Civil Service. As this would have involved the loss of 
Mr. Mansfield’s private practice, he resigned his position as 
architect to the department. He was, however, paid the 
compliment by the newly appointed Minister, Sir John 
Robertson, of being asked to name his successor. In 1871 the 
architects of Sydney decided to form an association, and the 
first Institute of Architects was established. Mr. Mansfield 
was unanimously chosen its first president, and on August 21, 
1871, he delivered an inaugural address before his Excellency 
the Governor, Lord Belmore, and a crowded audience in the 
Chamber of Commerce. For many years he filled the post 
of president to the Institute. In 1873 Mr. Mansfield was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
He was the first Australian-born architect to attain to that 
distinguished honour. For many years Mr. Mansfield acted 
as architect to the Australian Gaslight Company, and he 
designed and erected all the buildings connected with the 
Darling Harbour establishment, in addition to many difficult 
and important engineering works. 

Mr. Mansfield was one of those who took an active part in 
the establishment of the volunteer system of national defence 
in the colony in 1860. He was one of the first enrolled in 
one of the original companies, that of the Glebe, and for 
five years he held a commission as first lieutenant in that 
company, devoting much time and attention to promoting its 
efficiency. For nine years he was an alderman of the 
borough of the Glebe, and afforded much assistance in the 
laying out of the borough by his professional knowledge. 
Though not a prominent politician, Mr. Mansfield always 
took a keen interest in the public affairs of his native coun- 
try. On several occasions he was urged to stand for Kast 
Sydney, but always declined. He was, however, appointed 
to the Commission of the Peace. For many years Mr. Mans- 
field practised as an architect with his brother Ralph, and 
some of Sydney’s leading architects to-day, men such as Mr. 
John Reid, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Marks, Mr. John Kemp, 
and others received much of their training in his office. 

For the last three years Mr. Mansfield’s health precluded 
him from taking an active part in his business, which has 
been carried on by his son. Although an active business 
man, Mr. Mansfield was also well known in sporting circles, 
having been a keen cricketer. He was the founder of the 
old Toxteth Cricket Club. He was also a successful yachts- 
man in his young days. He leaves a widow and a family 
of seven. 


OXFORD.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Corpus College. 

ORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE was founded in 1516 by 
Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, whose first intention seems 
to have been to make it a seminary for monks from St. 
Swithun’s Priory at Winchester and for a few secular 
scholars. The front quadrangle has suffered, like that of 
New College, by the addition of a storey on two of its sides. 
In its centre is a large and elaborate sundial, mounted upon 
a tall shaft and surmounted by a pelican. The hall is 
small, but of excellent proportions; it was finished in 1516, 
and has a fine hammer-beam roof and a picturesque and 
interesting screen. The chapel, 1517, has a painted panelled 
roof, stalls and screen of cedar, and an altar-piece of the 

Adoration, by Rubens. 


Christ Church. 


Christ Church, the largest college in Oxford, has not only 
that distinction, but many others. It has a cathedral for its 
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as Cardinal College, and on the splendid scale which charac. 
terised that prelate’s undertakings. Christ Church Hall js 
approximately, the largest in Oxford, and is a magnificent 
room measuring 115 feet by 40 and 50 feet high. It was com. 
pleted in 1529. Panelled up to the window-sills, it is roofed 
with a fine hammer-beam roof, said to be of Irish oak, with 
unusually long pendants. The hall forms the southern side 
of the great quadrangle, 264 feet by 261 feet, familiarly called 
Tom Quad, from the bell “Great Tom,’’ which hangs in 
Wren’s belfry over the central gate, and which came from 
Osney Abbbey, but was recast in 1680, and weighs some 
18,000 lb. The splendid long, low Tudor Gothic western front 
that lines the gentle slope of St. Aldate’s Street, with its 
battlements and serried windows, its high plinths and octago. 
nal angle turrets, and its stately central tower with pinnacled 
flanking turrets, is as fine a thing of its kind as one need wish 
to see, and the admirable harmony of Wren’s domed belfry 
of 1682, with the Tudor gateway below, is a striking instance 
of the genius of that great man. This gateway was formerly 
known as “‘ The Faire Gate,’’ and Wolsey’s statue stands oyer 
the arch. The staircase leading to the hall is ceiled with an 
elaborate fan-traceried vault, carried on a slender central shaft 
added by Smith under Dr. Fell in 1640, and an amazing 
instance of complicated Gothic work accomplished about 100 
years out of date. 

The Classic quadrangle of Peckwater, 1705, said to have 
been designed by Dean Aldrich himself, occupies the site cf 
Peckwater Inn. The south side is formed by the library, 
and later than the rest, and finished about 1761. 

Canterbury Quadrangle, named after the old demolished 
Canterbury College, a fourteenth-century foundation, was 
built, or rebuilt, the north and east sides in 1775, the south in 
1783, and the gateway by Wyatt in 1778. 


Jesus College. 


The finest college founded since the Reformation, the date 
of its charter being 1571, was destined by its founder, Dr. 
Hugh ap Rice, or Price, as a college for Welsh students. It 
still remains intensely Welsh, and has a distinguished Welsh 
Principal. It has been restored and modernised, but was 
mostly built in the late Gothic manner peculiar to Oxford, 
The hall, an interesting plaster-ceiled room with good wood- 
work, dates from about 1620, the chapel a year or so later, but 
the latter was enlarged in 1636. The library was rebuilt 
about 1677. The hall contains some excellent portraits. 


Exeter College. 

Exeter College, first founded at Stapledon Hall in 1314, 
by Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, was practically 
refounded by Sir William Petre, the father of Dorothy 
Wadham. | 

Very little, unfortunately, of the oldest—or, indeed, of any, 
really old buildings—remain to-day, the earliest being por- 
tions of the old tower gateway, now forming part of the, 
Rector’s lodgings. The hall, a large and handsome one, was. 
built in 1618, but twice or thrice restored. The chapel, built. 
in 1625, was pulled down to build the present incongruous 
imitation of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
It contains the tapestry of the Adoration of the Magi, de- 
signed by Burne-Jones and carried out by William Morris, 
both distinguished members of Exeter. The Fellows’ garden 
and the Rector’s are delightful, if small, and give fine views 
of the surrounding buildings. a | 

a 
| 


St. John’s College. | 
St. John’s College, originally a house of Bernardine 
monks, was converted by Archbishop Chichele into the college 
of St. Bernard in 1436, a year before the foundation of All 
Souls. 
St. John’s is not only one of the most beautiful colleges of 
Oxford, but has‘ the most beautiful garden of that city cf 
gardens. The college was made over to Christ Church ky 
Henry VIII., but conveyed by that society in 1555 to Sit 
Thomas White, of Rickmansworth, a clothier and alderman:{ 
London, who refounded it as the College of St. John the 
Baptist. The old part of the college consists of two fine 
quadrangles. Parts of the first, the south and west sides, 
are portions of the older foundation, but the north portion of | 
the front to the road (St. Giles’s), and known as Cook’s build- 
ings, was built in 1613 and enlarged in 1628. Entering the 
first quadrangle, the hall, the old Bernardine tefectory | 
Georgianised, is on the left, and contains portraits of Jiaud 
(sometime President of the College), Juxon, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and George III. Below the hall are fifteenth-century 
cellars ; east of the hall is the small chapel, consecrated 11 
1530. The President’s lodgings separate the first quadrangle 
from the second or ‘‘ Canterbury ’’ Quadrangle, and contam 


a 


a, 
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Bi panelling, tapestry and some old portraits, amongst them 


‘Charles I. and Mary Queen of Scots. 
It is to Laud and his unknown architect that are due the 
buildings of the Canterbury Quadrangle, with their fine colon- 
_nades and the beautiful east or garden front, with its long, 
low lines and oriel windows, vaulted passage, and charming 
gates and doorways. There is, to my thinking, hardly a 
lovelier thing in Oxford, orin England. The splendid library, 
which is full of treasures, amongst them many of Laud’s vest- 
ments, consists of two fine rooms, in which Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria were entertained in 1636. Bronze statues 
of these Royal guests by Hubert le Sueur occupy niches over 
the west side of the archway to the gardens. The Common 
Room of St. John’s is a stately chamber built in 1676, and 
panelled in oak in the large bolection moulded panelling of 
that time; it possesses some very handsome silver candle 
sconces on its walls. 


Wadham College. 


Wadham College was founded by Nicholas Wadham and 
his wife Dorothy on the site of an old Augustinian Priory. 
The buildings began in 1610 and were finished in 1613. This 
college is the least altered and most homogeneous at Oxford, 
and presents another and most interesting instance of the 
architectural conservatism of which I have spoken. It is 
very regular in plan, and its street front is absolutely sym- 
metrical, and an excellent piece of careful proportions. The 
plan and this studied symmetry of design show the influence 
of the Renaissance, but all the detail is practically of late 
Gothic. The chapel, which is extremely dignified ‘and in- 
teresting, has pointed Perpendicular windows of startlingly 
early type for this date. The hall is very fine, 83 feet long by 
55 feet wide. It has a fine hammer-beam roof and an exces- 
sively picturesque screen with pierced and scrolled pediments. 
Over its entrance are statues of Nicholas Wadham and 
Dorothy his wife, as well as one of James I. The gardens, still 
in part bounded by portions of the old Priory walls, were re- 
planned and laid out by Dr. Wills, Warden of the College, 
between 1783 and 1806, and the old formal gardens which 
appear in Loggan’s view are thus, alas! lost tous. Wadham 
has produced many eminent men. Admiral Blake and Sir 
Christopher Wren were both members, and there is no more 
loyal or devoted son of Wadham than Mr. T. G. J ackson, 
R.A., whose admirable and interesting monograph of his 
college I commend to your notice. 


Trinity College. 

Trinity College, which occupies the site of Durham College, 
an ancient Benedictine house, part of which it retains in an 
altered form as its library, was founded in 1554 by Sir Thomas 
Pope, of Tittenhanger, Herts, Privy Councillor to Henry 
VIII. It is notable especially for the magnificence of its 
gates, both those in Broad Street and of the gardens in the rear. 
‘The chapel, built from designs by Dean Aldrich and finished 


: in 1694, is externally commanding, and is connected with the 
western range of the college by a strangely picturesque tower, 


| 


surmounted by an open parapet and pedestals, bearing rather 
exuberant statues of great size. The interior of the chapel is 
most dignified and impressive. Its panelling in cedar is 
pleasant to sight and smell. The altar piece is adorned by 
Magnificent carvings by Grinling Gibbons in pear wood. The 
recumbent effigies of Sir T. Pope and his wife are curiously 
enclosed in a glazed cupboard on the north side of the sanc- 
tuary. In the small quadrangle north of the chapel is a smal] 
Gothic building said to be the earliest college library in 
Oxford. The hall is a delightful, sober, plaster-ceiled room, 
with a good screen, and contains some fine Swiss glass in the 


_ bay window that lights the dais; over the centre of the latter 


hangs a charming portrait of Lady Pope. The north wing of 
the garden quadrangle was designed by Wren, 1665-7, the 
west front 1682, the south wing 1728. 


University College. 


University College, superbly placed in High Street, and 
actually built in troublous times, between 1634 and 1675, is 
of very old foundation. Its first historical endowment dates 
from 1249, and it owes its name to the fact that the funds 
bestowed by William of Durham were placed in the hands cf 
the University as trustee. Known first as University Hall, 
as testified by a petition in Norman French addressed to 
Richard II., it acquired its present site, according to Pro- 
fessor Freeman, early in the fourteenth century, and was then 
known as “Great”? or ‘“ Mickle University Hall.’ In the 
next century it became known by its present title. Not con- 
tent with its acknowledged antiquity, however, it preserves 
the tradition of a mythical foundation by Alfred the Great. 
Its picturesque street front, with its odd gables and typical 
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Oxford square gate tower, is striking rather than architec- 
turally admirable, and the same may be said of its two sober 
quadrangles. The chapel, like that of Trinity, is panelled 
in cedar, but its screen is of oak. It contains some painted 
glass of 1641 by Van Linge the younger. 


Oriel College. 


Oriel College was founded as St. Mary’s College by Adam 
de Brome in a house in the High Street. It was also known 
as King’s College, or Aula Regalis, from its patron and visitor 
Edward II, It is said to owe its present name (attributed 
by the unthinking to its oriel window) to the plot of land on 
which it stands, and which was known as “ fa Oriole.” Hardly 
anything of the original buildings remains, The front quad- 
rangle was rebuilt between 1619 and 1642. Its curious ogeed 
gablets give an odd and characteristic effect to the front quad- 
rangle. The Garden Quadrangle is much later, and dates from 
1719 to the early nineteenth century. St. Mary’s Hall has 
been absorbed by Oriel, and its dining hall is now the Junior 
Common Room, 


St. Edmund’s Hall. 


St. Edmund’s Hall, founded in 1226 by St. Edmund le 
Rich, of Abingdon, was refounded in 1559. The existing 
buildings date from the late seventeenth century and upwards. 
It is a college in miniature, and its little front quadrangle is 
well worth inspection. 


Queen’s College. 


Queen’s College, proudly standing like its neighbour, Uni- 
versity College, upon the High Street, of which it forms one of 
the most striking features, is a much older college than it 
looks, It was named in honour of Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III., and founded in 1340 by Robert de Eglesfield, 
Chaplain to that Queen. 

Loggan’s view of Queen’s College shows a picturesque 
congeries of Gothic and early seventeenth-century buildings, 
all of which—indeed, all of Eglesfield’s work—has been swept 
away. The college as it stands is of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. _The imposing street front, with 
its central gateway crowned by the unstable-looking, umbrella- 
like cupola that protects the statue of Queen Caroline, and 
the high flanking gables, rising above the rusticated ground 
storey, dates from 1750-6, and is the work of Hawkesmoor, 
who had also designed the front quadrangle and colonnades, 
1710, following his master, Sir Christopher Wren, who had 
built the fine hall, 1704-14, the beautiful little chapel with 
its round apse, 1714-9, and the stately library which over- 
looks the garden. Queen’s is the most determinedly Classic 
of the colleges—handsome, interesting, and deserving much 
longer notice and ampler illustrations than I can give it. 

Pembroke College. 

Of Pembroke College there is not, alas! much to say archi- 
tecturally. It has been rebuilt and ‘“‘ restored’’ out of all 
semblance to its former self, and is almost a modern college 
as far as its buildings are concerned. It was founded in 1624 
on the site of an old hall, called Broadgates Hall, by Thomas 
Tesdale and Richard Wightwich, and was named after the 
then Chancellor William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. The 
only remaining part of Broadgates Hall is the refectory, now 
used asa library. The dining hall, by Hayward, 1848, is not 
bad as a specimen of modern Gothic. The real distinction of 
Pembroke is that it was the college of Dr. Johnson. 


Worcester College. 

Worcester College stands, so to speak, out in the cold, away 
from its fellows, on low ground near the Isis, and replaces the 
ancient foundation of Gloucester Hall, founded in 1283 for 
monks from the Benedictine Monastery at Gloucester by John 
Giffard. On the suppression of the Monasteries the hall was 
transferred to the newly-created See of Oxford by Henry 
VIII., but passed in Elizabeth’s reign to William Dodington, 
who sold it to Sir Thomas White, who reopened it in 1561 as 
St. John the Baptist Hall. In 1642 the trustees of Sir 
Thomas Cooke bought it, and refounded it as Worcester Col- 
lege in 1714. The college buildings are chiefly of the 
eighteenth century, and good examples of their periods. The 
north side of the quadrangle, which was intended to be com- 
pleted, a southern side similar to the north, as well as the hall 
library and chapel, which with their projecting wings form 
the street front, were built at various dates between 1753 and 
1784. In October of last year a portion of the heavy cornice 
on the north side of the chapel collapsed. On the site of the 
projected south wing still stand a row of picturesque little 
medieval buildings, chiefly of the fourteenth century, which 
formed the hostels of the Benedictines. Over the doors are 
shields bearing, one (according to Mr. Massé) the Griffin of 
Malmesbury, another the Cross of Norwich, while over a third 
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door is the Rebus of Compton, a. comb and a tun. _ The 
chapel was decorated by Burges, 1864-70, and contains an 
elaborate alabaster lectern. Some low buildings north of the 
chapel, and fronting the Fellows’ Garden, are the remains of 
Gloucester Hall, whose four-centred gateway arch still exists. 
Worcester College looks westward over the country, has de- 
lightful gardens, and glories in the possession of a lake and 
swans. 


Hertford College. 

Hertford College, like Pembroke, is practically all modern. 
Tt was founded as Hart or Hertford Hall in 1284 by Elias de 
Hertford. It has had a checkered career, and was dissolved 
in 1805. After old Magdalen Hall was burned down in 1820 
the foundation was removed to Hertford, which was rebuilt in 
1820-2 by Mr. Garbett and renamed Magdalen Hall. In 
1874, by Act of Parliament, it was restored to its old name 
of Hertford College, and in 1889 Mr. T. G. Jackson united the 
two blocks of 1822 by a clever arrangement of a central block 
with an entrance gateway. ‘ 

Of Keble College, the only really modern college, I have 
not time to speak, and indeed I have, as you see, avoided 
dealing, except incidentally, with modern buildings. 


University BuILpINGs. 

Time allows only of the shortest and most inadequate 

descriptions of the buildings pertaining to the University. 
Divinity School. 

The Divinity School was begun in 1445, and was completed, 
with the library over it, by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in 
1480. It is a curious hall, with ungainly four-centred arches 
dividing and supporting its unpleasingly elaborate fan- 
vaulted roof. It has, however, the beauty derived from effects 
of light admitted by the great windows. 


Convocation House. 


Built by the University, under Laud, 1640, with rooms 

over it for Duke Humphrey’s library. 
Bodleian Library. 

It is impossible to describe the Bodleian Library hurriedly. 
Duke Humphrey’s library over the Divinity School forms the 
most ancient part of it. Sir Thomas Bodley (an ancestor of 
the late Mr. G. F. Bodley) refitted and restored the old build- 
ings, and between 1610 and 1612 added the east wing. The 
massive painted roofs, the niched busts, the projecting book- 
cases, with their intermediate pens for study, the wooden 
gates, the pierced plate iron grilles, the old windows with 
their fragments of painted glass, all go to make up a sum of 
picturesqueness which is beyond description. 


The Old Schools. 
The quadrangle of the Old Schools was built in 1439, and 
rebuilt 1613-8. : 
Tower of Five Orders. 


The Schools Tower of Five Orders is an essentially Gothic 
tower with the pseudo-Classic details super-added. 


Sheldonian Theatre. 

The Sheldonian Theatre was designed by Wren and built 
1664-9 for Archbishop Sheldon, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. Its design is said to have been suggested by the Theatre 
of Marcellus at Rome. - It is admirably lit by its upper tier 
of windows, and is so well arranged as to hold nearly 4,000 
people. The ceiling, which imitates a canvas canopy 
stretched on gilded cords, was painted by Robert Streaton, 
sergeant painter to Charles I., and represents an apotheosis 
of the Arts and Sciences. The loft over it and the roofs are 
wonderful pieces of carpentry. The singular row of piers 
with gigantic heads, supporting the railings outside, gives rise 
to endless conjecture. 


The Old Ashmolean Museum. 
The old Ashmolean Museum is often attributed: to Wren, 
but is probably the work of Thomas Wood. It was built 
between 1679 and 1683. 


Radcliffe Camera. 

The Radcliffe Camera, whose dome is such a distinctive 
feature of Oxford in almost every distant view, isa building of 
which even Rome might be proud ; shapely, proportionate, and 
massive, it is a superb monument to its architect, James Gibbs. 
It was finished in 1747, and was built at the cost of Dr. John 
Radcliffe, physician to William ITI. and Mary, and to Queen 
Anne, who contributed 40,0002. for purchase of the site and 
erection of the building. Splendidly built, paved, roofed, 
fitted, and furnished, it is admirably planned as a rotunda of 
some 100 feet in diameter, having a vaulted basement and two 
superposed galleries for use as libraries. | 
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CHURCHES. © 
The Cathedral. 

The Cathedral Church of Christ, formerly the church of 
St. Frideswide, and containing her shrine, became a cathedral 
in 1546. The church was rebuilt by the Normans, and the 
nave was probably completed about 1190. The lady chapel 
altered and vaulted by 1289. The spire and the chapter- 
house, which has a fine Norman doorway, are of early English 
work. The Latin Chapel, on the north side of the choir, is. 
of the fourteenth century. The clerestory dates from the late 
fifteenth century, as also probably does the elaborate fan-— 
vaulted roof. The organ screen and pulpit date from 1635, 

The cathedral, ani particularly the Latin Chapel, con- 
tains some fourteenth-century glass, and also extremely in-_ 
teresting glass by Morris and Burne-Jones, as well as one 
pleasant old window at the west end of the north aisle, by Van _ 
Linge. ; Pn 

St. Mary the Virgin. + 7 

The University Church, and also a parish church. The & 
fine tower dates from the thirteenth century, with fourteenth _ 
century (1310) additions, the spire being of typical decorated 3 
work, but very much “ restored.’’ The nave was rebuilt from » 
1490 to 1503, and ‘restored’ early in the last century. The | 
Classical south porch, with its united columns, was added by | 
Dr. Morgan Owen in 1637. The lady chapel, or Adam de _ 
Brome’s Chapel, contains the tomb of the Founder of Oriel, — 
The chapel was built in 1320, but subsequently altered and — 
Perpendicular windows inserted. On the north side is the — 
old Congregation House, a two-storeyed building, separate — 
from the church, and now containing the old statues removed p 
from the tower. The upper room was the original library of — 
the University. Before the building of the .Sheldonian — 
Theatre the church was used for all sorts of University business — 
and meetings. iz 
All Saints Church. ny 


All Saints Church succeeds the ancient church of All 
Hallowes, destroyed in 1699 by the fall of the spire, and was 
designed by Dean Aldrich and finished in 1708. It is a 
typical early eighteenth-century building, and had side gal- — 
leries, now removed. It contains a fine tomb and recumbent 4 
efiigy of Alderman Levins, and a beautiful fifteenth-century e 
font removed from the former church. ‘ . 

Domestic BurnpriInés. 


Oxford contains many charming old houses, 
I can only give you one or two instances. 


Black Hall. 


Black Hall, in St. Giles’s, is shown in early maps, and is — 
apparently a sixteenth-century house altered in the seven- 
teenth and added to in the early nineteenth century. Its 
high narrow front and long south flank with dormers are 
very pleasing. It contains a fine, massive, big-balustered 2 


staircase. 


of whiem ; 
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oe 
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Bishop King’s Palace. Ri 
Bishop King’s Palace, in Rose Place, is a fine Jacobean _ 


house with seven gables on its northern side, and many over- — 


hanging wooden mullioned windows supported on carved y 
brackets. It bears the date 1628, but is probably an older house a 
altered at that date. : 4 
The PrestpEntT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, Warren 3 
for his excellent paper, and one 
Canon Bert seconded the motion. He did not know, he — 
said, how many members of the Association had personal _ 
acquaintance with Oxford, but he felt quite sure that after 
Mr. Warren’s paper all would be stimulated to make anearly — 
pilgrimage there. One travelled abroad and saw a great many _ 
architectural. wonders in France, Germany, and elsewhere, — 
but one was obliged to tell foreign friends that, however beau» 
tiful their cities might be, there was no city which produced — 
greater impressions than that of Oxford. -_ 
Mr. Warren briefly replied, and acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Mr. H. J. Massé, Mr. Boase, and other authori- — 
ties. 4 


The Late Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, of Woodhead, Dum- 
bartonshire, has left 3,000/. for the endowment of a 
Dalrymple Lectureship on Archeology in Glasgow University, 
and 2,000/. to provide annuities for Freemasons of the middle 
class who have fallen into necessitous circumstances. _ The 
annual interest and proceeds of the residue of his estate are 
to be utilised for the restoration and repair of buildings GEES 
historical interest in Scotland, England, France, Italy, - 
Germany and Greece, but especially in Scotland. 


| 
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PERTH CITY HALL. 

“4 SPECIAL meeting of Perth Town Council has been held 
A for the purpose of inspecting the competitive plans for 
the erection of the new City Hall, to consider Mr. J. J. 
Burnet’s report, and decide as to the plan to be adopted and 
payment of premiums. The report stated that, in answer to 
‘the invitation of the Town Council, 134 packages were de- 
livered on February 10. He found that they contained 
136 superior plans for the proposed building. On examina- 
tion, with trifling exceptions, he found them to be in con- 
formity with the printed conditions. After a most detailed 
examination he was able to place first for execution the design 
No. 93, and for the three premiums those numbered 80, 73, 
and 112. No. 95 seemed to him to exhibit in a greater degree 
than any of the others that simplicity and directness which 
was characteristic of all good planning, and was specially 
necessary for the comfort of public halls and to their economic 
management. Its features were decoratively treated in a 
tefined and dignified manner, and the carving shown added 
interest to them without rendering the building in any sense 
ornate. All these designs, he was advised by competent sur- 
veyors, could be erected for the sum named—namely, 25,0001. 
—after making the usual allowance of 10 per cent. 

The Town Council found that No. 93 plan was by Mr. 
H. E. Clifford, 225 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; No. 80, the 
first of the premium plans, was by Messrs. Stewart & Patter- 
son, 14 Blythwood Square, Glasgow ; No. 73, the next, was by 
Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & A. N. Patterson, 266 St. Vin- 
cent Street, Glasgow (plan submitted being prepared by Mr. 
Alexander N. Patterson) ; the third premium plan, No. 112, 
was by Messrs. J. A. Campbell & A. D. Hyslop,. architects, 
124 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

__ It was unanimously agreed to award the premiums of 501., 
601. and 201. to these gentlemen. 

According to the Dundee Advertiser, in the basement 
accommodation is provided by Mr. Clifford for lavatories and 
under cloak-rooms at King Edward Street entrance, while 
a kitchen and scullery in connection with the halls are also at 
hand. The small hall will on many occasions be used in con- 
junction with the large hall. It is thought very desirable 
that both should be on the same floor, with convenient com- 
TMunication. The main entrance to the large hall is from 
King Edward Street, where there is a spacious crush hall. 
‘The entrance to the small hall is from the new street on the 
south, as access will be obtained thence between the hall and 
the old property in the event of the former being completed 
before the latter is removed. The platform entrance to the 
small hall is from the new street on the north, and will not be 
available until the old property there is removed. There is 
an entrance from each new street to the large hall platform. 
Retiring-rooms are placed conveniently to each of the hall 
Platforms. Cloak-rooms are provided at each of the hall 
entrances. Besides the stairs at King Edward Street there is 
an entrance to the balcony and back gallery through the exit 
‘stairs from the balcony. The total width of the outside stairs 
from the large hall is 40 feet. While for auditorium purposes 
a rise in the hall may be good, for dancing it is objectionable. 
Ih view, therefore, of balls being among the number of uses 
to which the hall will be put,the floors of both large and small 
hhalls are kept level. It is considered better to design the hall 
and platform for chorus and orchestral concerts than for 
‘theatrical purposes, although the latter can also be given by 
Making a temporary stage, such as is done elsewhere. It will 
be observed that the chorus gallery would make an excellent 
auditorium for a public meeting. The hall balcony is sup- 
Ported by steel cantilevers, which provide an area free from 
columns. In view of the limited cost good preparation has 


| been studied rather than elaboration, but it is considered that 


this design contains features of sufficient interest and dignity 
the ‘building. 

Generally speaking, the structure will be fireproof. After 
consultation with heating experts, it is considered that a 
_System of heating water and radiators is the best method of 


| heating all parts of the building except the two halls, and 


that the plenum system. should be applied to this. When a 


Cinematograph lecture is given the screen would be erected 
by cords and pulleys to the roof, and the lower part fixed to 
the platform. The foundations would be concrete, while all 
Sasement and other external walls would be brick, and the 
internal walls would be sunk, based with tooled white free- 
Stone. The floor will be specially concreted on top with a 
cing or other purposes. All other 
the crush hall and corridors, will 
with dolomont. 


| floors, with the exception of 
be based on top of fireproof 
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The crush hall and corridors will have large black and white 
tiles. The stair steps will be Arbroath or other durable stone. 
Walls and ceilings will be coated with fireproof plaster. The 
lower walls of the halls and balcony will have wood lining, 
while the lavatories will have floors and walls tiled. The roof 
will be of light construction, covered with extended metal 
breeze concrete 3 inches thick and 1 inch of bitumen. The 
balcony and crush gallery will be set with top-up dress. 

The cubical measurements are as follows :—Basement, 
114,903 cubic feet ; stair structure, 731,980 cubic feet, giving 
a total of 846,883 cubic feet. The cost is estimated at 22,9321. 
Professional fees and clerk of works’ expenses will be 2,2931., 
giving a total cost of 25,2251. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting was held on Monday, March 2, 
when the chair was taken by the President, for the 
following purposes :— 

To elect the Royal gold medallist for the current year. 
The Chairman moved:—That subject to His Majesty’s 
gracious sanction the Royal gold medal for the promotion of 
architecture be presented this year to M. Honoré Daumet, 
member of the Institute of France (Hon. Corr. M. Paris). 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills moved and Mr. A. W. S. Cross 
seconded the following resolutions :— 

1. That for all competitions for buildings of 15,0007. and 
upwards a jury of three assessors be appointed. 

2. That the fees paid to such assessors be the same in total 
amount as the fee hitherto paid to one assessor. 

The resolutions were withdrawn in favour of a proposition 
to refer the question to the competitions committee to consider 
and report to the Council. 

The following candidates were elected to membership :— 

Fellows.—H. M. Fletcher, M.A.Cantab, L. K. Hall, E. 
Mansell (Birmingham), G. Pinkerton, C. H. B. Quennell, 
T. R. Richards, W. G. Rowan (Glasgow), M. M. Smith, B.A. 
Cantab, W. B. Whitie (Glasgow). 

Associates.—A. H. Brownrigg, W. T. Clarke (Liverpool), 
V. Constable (Glasgow), H. R. Crabb, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
(Birmingham), J. B. Cubey (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), F. 
Donaldson (Bishop Auckland), J. W. Farmer, G. H. B. Gould 
(Ipswich), P. K. Hanton, E. H. W. Harlock, J. A. Harrisson 
(Liverpool), A. J. Healey, H. L. Hicks (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
fF. H. Jones (Buenos Aires), A. S. Millar, C. P. Moss, S. M. 
Mould (Newcastle-on-Tyne), A. Pearson, C. R. Pinsent, A. 
Pursglove (Manchester), W. A. Ritchie-Fallon, M. E. Stahl 


| (Weston-super-Mare), L. S. Sullivan, J. H. Taylor, G. M. 


Trench, C. Trevithick (Auckland, N.Z.), P. F. Warren (Wrex- 
ham), R. Welch, G. B. Wills, C. Woodward, E. L. Wren. 

Hon. Associates—T. Brock, R.A., W. J. Locke, 
B.A.Cantab. 


The Late Sir James Knowles, K.C.V.O., Architect. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn toa misleading obituary 
notice published by a contemporary paper regarding the late 
Sir James Knowles, architect. The writer of this notice 
mentions one of the architect’s works—namely, Kensington 
House, for the late Baron Albert Grant, being left uncom- 
pleted. This was not the case. The then Mr. James Knowles 
was the architect and my father, the late Mr. Frederick Sang, 
was the architecte-decorateur who carried out the artistic em- 
bellishment of Kensington House. At the end of the year 
1876 this work was completed, «nd the house was fit for 
occupation. However, for some reason or other Baron Grant 
never resided there, and eventually the mansion was pulled 
down, and the Kensington Court Mansions built upon the 
site. I speak from experience, as I managed this work for 
my father (the late Mr. Frederick Sang) and gave over the 


mansion (as I said above) at the end of 1876 in a completed 
state and fit for habitation. I have in my possession the 


original coloured designs mado by my father for this work, 
and which are signed by James Knowles and Frederick Sang. 


—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry H. B. Sane, architecte-decorateur. 
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Turin International Exhibition of Industries and Labour 
for 1911. 


Srz,—The Executive Commission of the International Ex- 
hibition of Industries and Labour to be held in Turin in the 
year 1911, considering the heavy damages inflicted by fire 
upon some preceding shows, has opened a competition among 
such persons as can supply material fit to render fireproof or 
at least non-inflammable timber and textures. The com- 
petition regulations are as follows :— : 

1. The proposed materials will be divided into two cate- 
gories, according to their application either to timber or to 
fabrics. 

For timber, a speedy and cheap method of superficial coat- 
ing will be preferred ; however, other processes will not be 
excluded. The coating material must permit any polychromic 
decoration. 

For textile articles, intended to be solely of vegetal fibre, 
the application of the stuff either on yarn or on undyed or 
dyed fabrics is left optional, provided their strength, supple- 
ness and colouring are not altered. 

2. Materials must be forwarded prepaid within September 
1908 to the ‘‘ Direzione del Laboratorio di Chimica Docimas- 

' tica del Regio Politecnico di Torino,” in quantity sufficient 
to protect at least fifty square metres of timber or fabrics. 
Materials not forwarded in the term above stated will be 
excluded from competition. 

The Executive Commission is entitled to purchase the 


material which will be judged worthy of an award in the | 


quantity required for all the exhibition buildings. Therefore 
the competitors are to accompany their sendings with a 
notice stating the quantity they may engage themselves to 
supply and the price thereof, franco Turin; for this they 
will be liable to the committee. Also the competitor must give 
in writing every direction for applying his material in trials 
and identifying same, in case the supply be eventually ad- 
judged to him. 

5. The jury appointed by the executive committee of the 
exhibition will judge promptly and without appeal the 
materials submitted to them in a technical, practical and 
economical view, making all trials they may think proper. 

Competitors are at liberty to attend the trials either person- 
ally or by proxy. 

4. The jury will have at their disposal two gold 
medals ; two silver medals presented by the Societa Promotrice 
dell’ Industria Nazionale ; these are to be the first and second 
prizes in each of the two categories of the competition ; and a 
sum of 4,000 lire to be eventually distributed among the 
winners of the competition and those recognised worthier of 
awards in consideration of recent researches made or note- 
worthy results obtained. 

T. Vitua, President of the Executive Commission. 

Turin: February 1, 1908. 


GENERAL. 


The Council of the Royal Academy have made a grant of 
501. to the funds of the International Art Congress and 
Exhibition, to be held in London next August. 


Mr. Ernest Runtz, F.s.1., will read on Wednesday next, ° 


before the Auctioneers’ Institute, Russell Square, Walisca 
paper entitled “ Hostelries : Ancient and Modern ” (illustrated 
with lantern slidés). 


The Birmingham City Council on Tuesday formally 
accepted a gift of a large number of mezzotints by Mr. Frank 
Short of the pictures of G. F. Watts, R.A., together with a 
complete set of Mr. Short’s rare plates in connection with 
Turner’s “Liber Studiorum.” The Corporations have now a 
small collection of eighty etchings and mezzotints by Englisk 
artists. 


The Manchester Corporation Libraries Committee received 
a report from their chairman (Alderman Plummer), deputy 
chairman (Councillor Abbott), and Mr. C. W. Sutton (the 
chief librarian). on a visit to Bristol, Oxford and London. 
Authority was given to visit several libraries in America for 
the purpose of obtaining further information in’ connection 
with the proposed new reference library. ire) 


| The Chester Town Council passed a scheme which involves 
the municipalisation of a large block of buildings known as the 
Grosvenor Museum, and hitherto carried: on by a governing 
body with partial support in respect of its educational work 
by Corporation grants. In the future this building will be 
controlled by a governing body, eight members being ap- 
pointed by the local education authority, two by the Archzeo- 
logical Society, two by the Natural Science Society, and one 
by the trustees of Robert Oldfield’s Charity. 


retiring under the terms of the superannuation scheme 
| 1897. 


_ presented him with a half-length portrait in oil by Mi 


The Late Mr. John Barnes Colson, Of Redlayne House, 
Shawford, Winchester, and of Jewry Street, Winchester, 
architect and surveyor, who held the post of architectural 
surveyor for the Dean and Chapter of Winchester Cathedral, 
and who died on January 21 last, aged fifty-seven years, left 
estate of the gross value of 15,170/., of which the net 


personalty has been sworn at 8,541/. 8s. 7d. fi 
The Wiltshire Archzological Society having decided. 
hold their annual meeting at Salisbury this year, a prelimina: 
meeting of members of the Society resident in the neighbour 
hood to consider what arrangements should be made has b 
held. Mr. T. H. Baker and Mr. J. J. Hammond we 
appointed local secretaries of the meeting. The date of th 
meeting was fixed for July 15, 16 and 17. — ae 
The Chester Town Council have appointed Mr. W. 
Jones city surveyor and engineer, it being a condition of 
appointment that he shall become an associate member of. 
Institute of Civil Engineers by examination within the ni 
three years, failing to do which he shall revert to his pres 
position of assistant city surveyor, and that the position ¢ 
city surveyor shall then be declared vacant. 
On Saturday the staff of the Birmingham School of . 
assembled at a dinner in honour of Mr. Thomas Cox, wh 


He began his career as an artist-in stained glass wit 
the firm of Hardman & Co., and, joining the school as early 
1857, was appointed teacher in 1868, a post which he 
held without interruption. until the present time. The s 


Edward 8. Harper. bids yo ee 

The Liverpool Cathedral Committee on Monday approv: 
the final plan of the lady.chapel. It’-was-reported # 
satisfactory progress is being made’ with the works. 
walls of the lady. chapel. have» now °been- advanced up t 
36 feet, and the other part of the cathedral from 10 
15 feet. nh o. VESTER Deas Ores 

The Sites and Buildings Committee of the Monmouthshi 
education committee recommend. the appointment of ae 
architect at 350/., rising to 400/. per‘annum, and an assista 
architect at 140/., rising to 200/. ‘~ @ 

The Liverpool City Council have approved the recom- 
mendation of the library, museum and arts committee that 
the opening on Sunday of the permanent collection in the 
Art Gallery should be continued as usual. The avera 
attendance in 1902 was 407, and since then there had be 
an almost consistent decrease. Last year it was 277. 


The Office of Works is seeking authority in a Parl 
mentary Bill to acquire land in the City and in Holborn f 
the extension of the Patent Office. 


The Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments 
Scotland at their initial meeting last week in Edinbur. 
decided to make a list of all the recorded monuments 
Scotland as shown on the Ordnance Survey sheets, 
described in general works of reference, and, as it is desira 
to obtain information regarding monuments which ha 
hitherto not been recorded, these lists will be circulat 
among the Commissioners. Having got these origin 
skeleton lists, the Commission, it is proposed, will th 
proceed to take'up the matter in detail by counties, al 
report on the character of the monuments, their genet 
situation, so as to let any student know how to localise thet 
their local names, their general characteristics, stating whet 
excavation has been done or not, and, if so, where the rel 
if any, were preserved, and to give references to prin‘ 
descriptions. Thereafter it will be the duty of the Cor 
missioners to consider and report which of these monum 
are in their opinion worthy of preservation. The Commissic 
will probably issue periodical reports after the manner of tl 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. 


The Annual General Meeting Of the subscribers and dono 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be held in the roon 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, at 9 Condui 
Street, W.,on Thursday, March 12. The president, Mr. T. | 
Collcutt, will take the chair at five o’clock, when the repor 
balance sheet, &c., will be submitted. 

Mr. D. R. Dale, who died on the 29th ult., aged seven 
one, was for a number of years district surveyor of We 
Streatham under the Metropolitan Board of Works, 1855, an ES 
afterwards held other offices. We hope to publish some 
particulars of his career. ae 

Mr. Batsford has taken over from Messrs. George Newnes, _ 
Ltd., the publication of “ English Cathedrals Illustrated,” by — 2 
Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., the author of “Gothic Architecture 
in England,” also issued by him. OO 
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terrible destruction of life at the Cleveland School, 
, has caused an increase of attention to be given to 
neans of extinguishing fires in English school build- 
and the possibilities of the exit of the children when- 
a fire arose.. The practice of fire drill is ‘so general 
never likely that a catastrophe comparable with that 
e United States could arise in this country. The 
dent of the Board of Education, in reply to a ques- 
on the subject in the House of Commons, stated 
all plans submitted to the Board were carefully 
inised with a view to securing adequate safeguards 
se of fire. It was impossible to lay down detailed 
applicable to schools of all sizes and types, urban 
ural alike ; but the general requirements of the Board 
set out in the building regulations. The local 
nities are also taking precautions against danger. 
Portsmouth Education Committee, for instance, on 
lay resolved that emergency staircases should be 
led at fourteen schools, and in order that no time 
d be lost in carrying out the resolution the tenders 
» be sent in on Monday next. In the Metropolis a 
ommittee of the County Council are making careful 
ies on the subject, although it is claimed that the 
tions already taken are sufficient to prevent disaster. 


Municipal Council of Paris have in consequence of | 


merican disaster decided to arrange all the doors of 
;in schools to allow of opening to pressure from 
1 or without. 


2. H. C. Sorpy who died in Leeds on Monday last 
among the most successful modern students of 
e, and his contributions were not confined to any 
ranch. He merits some mention in this column 
se he was the first who employed the microscope 
aid in ascertaining the strength of materials and 
i of building stone. The papers he read before 
edlogical Society greatly enlarged the knowledge of 
gy. In many cases where there was Some un- 
aty about identification by’ means of fossils his 
hation suggested the formation. As he was a chemist 
biologist his conclusions were more generally 
ed than those of other enquirers. His ingenuity 
gested by a machine he invented in order to pro- 
he oblique lamination often seen in beds of shale 
hich was a puzzle to geologists. Sand poured into 
] trough was carried forward by means of a screw, 
alling down into a narrow space between a board 
Sheet of glass, arranged itself in inclined layers 
ing to the rapidity with which the screw was 
1 and the angle at which the instrument’ was 
One of his most important discoveries related to 
3¢; his microscope revealed that the minute par- 
of clay-slate were either lengthened in the direc- 
the cleavage planes, or that those minute particles 
were of unequal dimensions were so rearranged 
lelr longer dimensions coincided with the planes 
CG eavage. A description of his discoveries would, 
ty require a large volume. Dr. SorBy was born 
heffield in 1826, and his knowledge of science was 
derived from his own researches. 


tH of the interest attached to visiting Mont St. 
arises from the’ possibility of danger. It may be 
: lor there is ho difficulty in ascertaining the time 
es hs crossed in safety, even by a 
sage 2 he. Mont’ bias somehow ‘recéived the 
Government. departments, and now 
are eager to be connected with 
. It is considered to be ‘practic- 
with the mainland, and by that 
of France. In Holland such an | 
been realised long ago. But the 


of antiquity and the picturesque have been too 
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strong in France to encourage any such project. A more 
utilitarian spirit now prevails, and the scheme is there- 
fore receiving careful attention. There can be no ques- 
tion about the expenditure. It is less certain whether 
the returns from the additional lands would pay. suf- 
ficient interest. Reclamation works are proverbially un- 
certain, and there is nothing to show that the Normandy 
coast would be an exception. As at present it is not pro- 
posed to interfere with the familiar dyke, the appearance 
of the place would not be seriously affected. 


APPARENTLY the interest in Ancient Greece is never to 
be exhausted. Although it is considered pedantic to have 
pictures recalling antiquity in: ordinary houses, yet in 
colleges, museums, public libraries, similar outputs are 
considered appropriate. At present Herr Max KLINGER, 
the German painter, is occupied in Leipzig on a colossal 
work which will recall some antique characters. It is 
intended to adorn the great hall of the University. The 
landscape is wooded, but the sea is near. On the left side 
Homer appears, accompanied by a band of youngsters who 
revel in his recitations. On the right are Piato-and his 
scholar ARISTOTLE, who are conversing. ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT is seen approaching his teacher, and in.the distance 
a female figure, which may be APHRODITE, HELEN oF 
Troy, or Puryns, serves to give contrast and completion 
to the scene. The work is so large, although containing 
few figures, it is risky to say when it can be placed in 
position. 


Iv is difficult to obtain land for offices in the neighbour- 
hood of the Guildhall, and it is. therefore proposed to 
transform the old Council Chamber, which may be con- 
sidered as historic, in order to accommodate the overseers 
and assessment committees of the Corporation and their 
staff. Plans have been prepared by the City Surveyor for 
a new building on the site of the old Council Chamber, to 


_ contain a large court to take the place of that building and 


to serve also as a committee room. The new building 
would give accommodation on the ground floor level (now 
used as a store) with entrance from Basinghall Street, and 
a fine court would be formed on the first floor—the present 
level of the old Council Chamber—with offices on several 
floors above. The General Purposes Committee of the 
Aldermen approved generally of the plan, as had also the 
special committee, who had suggested certain economies 
and modifications. The City Lands Committee now seek 
to have the proposals accepted, the estimates of cost to be 
submitted at a later time. The project as was no doubt 
anticipated has given rise to opposition, but at present it 
cannot be considered that the citizens are eager to preserve 
the Council Chamber which was superseded by Sir Horacr 
JONES’S more commodious forum. People realise that for 
administrative purposes new offices are required, and a 
site for them would be unsuitable if found at a-distance 
from the Guildhall. 


A VERY common complaint by occupiers of houses in 
London and the country is the insufficiency of the cellars 
or other receptacles for the storage of the coal required 
for domestic purposes. It is therefore worth noting that, 
according to an investigation of the weathering of coal 
which was made in connection with the Geological Survey 
of Illinois, coal loses much of its heating power by storage. 
It is only when the coal is submerged under ‘water that 
it remains unchanged. Professor Parr, the chemist’who 
conducted the experiments, found that outdoor exposure 
of coals results in a loss of heating value:varying from 
2 to 10 per cent. Except with high-sulphur coals, dry 
Storage has no advantage over storage im-.the. open.. It 


' was ascertained that the decline in value. went.on ‘for 


about five months; but from: the seventh to’the ninth 
month the loss was inappreciable,, As the decline is not 
always‘constant, it was found necessary to take great pre-. 


cautions .in order that-the: samples. might. not: undergo’ *) +" 
changes between the mine and the laboratory. The calori- 
meters were likewise tested. 


Householders should there- 
fore cease to be dissatisfied when they. find there is no 
provision made in their houses to enable. them to store 
large supplies of coal. 
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Taeepp THE QUEBEC BRIDGE. : 
Aves an immense number of bridges of steel 
and iron were erected during the jast half-century 
in this country, it is satisfactory to know how few among 
them failed. In all cases it was not possible to pay a 
high price or even a sufficient price to the contractors. 
Yet the continued stability of the bridges is evidence that 
the quantity of the material was not reduced below what 
was necessary for safety, and that whatever were the 
fnancial conditions the different parts were properly 
riveted and bolted. One lamentable exception occurred— 
the collapse of the Tay Bridge—but it 1s unnecessary to 
repeat the circumstances which combined in that instance 
to bring about destruction. 
"When questions of safety are under discussion it is 
well to remember that England was the pioneer in making 
large bridges by combining plates, angle irons, and bars. 
Prejudice arose when STEPHENSON proposed to span a 
large area with a tubular beam and compelled him to agree 
to the adoption of supplementary chains as a further 
security.. It cannot be said that the old distrust has com- 
pletely vanished, for croakers are still to be found who 
talk about the diminution of iron and steel by rust and 
other causes which make catastrophes inevitable. The 
collapse of the Charing Cross: roof was to such men a 
seasonable confirmation of their apprehensions. A still 
more emphatic case was offered to them by the downfall 
of the Quebec Bridge before it was completed. The 
Canadian catastrophe occurred on August 29, and there 
was no difficulty in arriving at a conclusion concerning 
the éause after a view of the ruin. But an official ex- 
amination was ordered. It has taken six months for 
the report of the Royal Commission to be prepared and 
passed through the formalities necessary with public 
documents. As it was presented to the Parliament at 
Ottawa on Monday it is now common property. It is 
not likely to excite any surprise, for the conclusions were 
anticipated by experts in this country and in the United 
Gtates. All it can do is to confirm the result arrived at 
in a more summary manner. 
Asis generally known, there is a great difference 
between the contract system for bridges in this country 
and in America: With us, plans are drawn in the en- 
gineer’s office for the smallest bridge, and each possesses, 
fherefore, thore or less individuality. By that procedure 
+ must be allowed that time is spent which could be 
saved, and railway contractors have been often put to 
unnecessary expense because the girders for a bridge over 
an ordinary roadway were delayed. In America there 
dre special companies for making bridges of particular 
types, and they keep a stock of them, of ordinary sizes, 
on hand awaiting orders. By that arrangement bridges, 
for a time at least, could be supplied for public works in 
Egypt with more expedition than was possible if the 
orders. were given to English engineering firms. When 
special bridges are commissioned of the type which is identi- 
fied with a company the experience in designing and produc- 
ing the elements of other bridges, although of different 
dimensions, is supposed to count for much, and the new 
combination is expected to be not only economical but to 
present the security which is offered by repeated opera- 
tions. Unfortunately, in the Quebec Bridge there was 
a condition to which the experience of the builders was 
rot equal. 

The structure was to cross the St. Lawrence, near 
Quebec. The total length was 3,240 feet and the height 
was 150 feet above water-level. The central cantilever 
was 1,800 feet, thus exceeding the Forth Bridge, in which 
the two largest spans are each 1,700 feet. It may be 
stated here, as'an indication of progress, that in STEPHEN- 
son’s Britannia Bridge the widest opening was 465 feet. 
The Quebec Bridge was constructed according to the sys- 
tem of the Pheenix Bridge Company, and the plans were 
submitted to Mr. TunoporE Cooper, of New York, the con- 
sulting engineer, by whom they were approved. Then 
they were submitted to the Canadian Government. It will 
be seen that the responsibility for the design is not con- 
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he understands all its capabilities and that it po 


ae e aw 
ha ; 
«lan 


fined to Mr. SzuapKA, the engineer of the Phoenix Brid 
Company, and the consulting engineer, for Governme 
officials have also had a share. ‘This fact is importat 
because the Commissioners ascribe the collapse to dete 
tive design. It is not the custom i this country, unk 
in exceptional cases, for the design of a bridge to. 
submitted to the Board of Trade before the work is und 
taken. Copies of the drawings may be sent when 
bridge is about to be tested, in order to ascertain whetl 
ihe requisite amount of material has been employed; | 
+ would not be imagined by any official inspector t] 
a bridge would fall to pieces before it was completed, 

American bridgemakers pride themselves on th 
economy as compared with Englishmen. That me; 
that the working stresses. are higher than would 
tolerated by the Board of Trade. . There is no doubt 
in the Quebec Bridge the margin of safety was less tl 
exists in such a structure as the Forth Bridge. Nor. 
it follow that because a cantilever of 1,700 feet was sec 
at Queensferry one of 1,800 feet would be equally sai 
Quebec. Every additional foot increased the strain, ; 
unfortunately. the increase was not in direct ratio to. 
length. The designers did not make sufficient allowa 
for so unusual a length, which they could only have 
termined by new experiments, calculations, and a spe 
formula. ‘They evidently trusted to the preced 
which the company had established. The result was’ 
the central span was inadequate to sustain the st 
arising from its own weight, and collapsed, causing 
destruction of the other parts near it.: The “por 
wrecked was estimated to weigh about 17,000 t 
There were eighty-six workmen employed on the br 
at the time (which was 5.30 P.M., or within a qué 
of an hour of their departure after their day's work) | 
seventy-five of them were killed. There was. no e 
ordinary wind-pressure or disturbing influence. | 
bridge succumbed to the weight of an important pa 
it, and the Royal Commissioners had no other cc! 
open to them than to ascribe the disaster to the de! 
of the design. 3 

There was another company associated with the 
dertaking, viz., the Quebec Bridge Company. — The () 
missioners consider that the company were amiss il 
having a chief engineer; but there was a recognised 
sulting engineer in Mr. THEoporE CoopPEr, about vi 
competence there cannot be the least question. Its) 
also be understood that the Phoenix Bridge Com 
have an established reputation, and it was their s) 
which it was agreed was to be carried out. It coul: 


tion. 
was excellent. 


held together so well as to cause amazement to the e) 
who were first.on the scene. In the design, daring) 
came prudence; but the reliance which was ¢ 
‘n the calculations on sound workmanship was' 
confirmed. e | 

It is generally easy to be wise after the event, d 
some critics the method adopted for determining tl) 
portions of the most important part of the bridg. 
seem to be unpardonable; but anyone connected 
special system of construction cannot help believn) 


qualities of strength and other virtues peculiar te! 
In such structures as cantilever bridges an ©™! i 
weight in the material may simply increase the # 
risk without adding to the strength. Everything 
on the position in which the material is found. 
engineer to the Phoenix Company may have cor 
that in the Forth Bridge there was some excess 
catastrophe shows the tremendous risks inew 
attempting to surpass precedents in bridge consti® 
although the needs of the time demand structure! 
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il give more facilities for travelling than any that exist. 
the whole of the bridge had been pinned together it is 
obable it would have sustained traffic for many a year. 
it the temporary overhanging of the cantilever demon- 
vated the weakness of that part and involved the whole 
ueture in ruin. 


- 


THE PALACE OF PEACE." 


| RCHITECTURAL competitions are common, but an 
international competition for a Temple of Peace was 
ique. Mr. ANDREW Carneain, when he resolved ‘to 
‘nish a sum of one and a half million dollars for the 
section, establishing, and maintenance in perpetuity of 
th a building, could not have devised a project more 
ractive to architects. War, no doubt, in the old days 
ynetimes utilised architecture in its works of defence ; 
4) in all ages war was associated with the destruction 
buildings of every kind. Peace, on the contrary, always 
a8 SHAKESPEARE describes it, ‘‘ the dear nurse of ATL 
Ta Palace of Peace might almost be termed a palace of 
‘hitecture or of the fine arts. 
Tn our days it is not sufficient to dedicate a building to 
exalted principle ; it is necessary to know what purpose 
has to serve. The Peace Palace which was to be 
jcted at The Hague was to consist of a courthouse and 
library. In the former were to be a large court of 
tice, a small court of justice, and a room for the 
ninistrative council of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
1, with several subsidiary rooms. The library was to 
(m a separate part, with its own entrance from the park 
jl an interior communication with the courthouse on 
“principal storey. Both courthouse and library were 
wonsist of basement storey, principal storey, and upper 


jvey. It was therefore evident that height was not ° 


;uired—hbesides, the sum of money available for build- 
| work amounted to only 135,000]. As it was not 
ulated that estimates were to accompany the designs, 
jeral of the two hundred and sixteen architects who 
ered the competition evidently considered that a much 
3eF amount would somehow become available, and ac- 
idingly designs were prepared which were better suited 
exercises in an architectural school, where imagina- 


ie full sway, than as designs to be considered 
lousy. 
|The jury met on May 3, 1906. Every member, it 


by himself. 
'y reassembled and examined them in a body, reject- 
‘those which failed to obtain a single favourable vote. 
w-fifths of the designs were summarily eliminated. 
» forty-four remaining were again examined in detail, 
those which did not receive at least four votes were 
jaside. In that way the number was reduced to six- 
1. On May 11 a majority decided “that the first 
e had been won by M. L. M. Corponnigr, of Lille; 
|Second by M. A. Marcen, of Paris; the third by Herr 
ENDT, of Charlottenburg; the fourth by Herr O. 
GNER, of Vienna; the fifth by Messrs. Howarp 
PENLEY & Herpert 8. Onn, of New York; and the 
h by Herr F. Sonwecuren; of Berlin.”’ Four of the 
prize-winners were among the architects specially 
ted to compete. It was stated that the first design 
Selected because, as The Hague was to be the per- 
tent seat of the Court of Arbitration, the building 
id follow the local traditions of sixteenth-century 
utecture. It was, however, admitted that sufficient 
y of charactér had not been imparted to the two 
*rent portions of the structure. 

An: architectural competition which 
‘monstrances when the result was 
lly € deserving of the name. The Dutch architects 
ecially proclaimed their grievances. The site selected 
i condemned ; the competition was said to be confined 
bk apie Peace at The Hague. The Six Premiated 
Society. of 7 “Sadar (over One Hundred Drawings) chosen by 
ea ee écture ‘at Amsterdam and reproduced under 
won. (London and Edinburgh :-'T. 0. & EG. Jack.) 


did not give rise 
declared would 


Then | 


‘ . ay se : if} 
, humerous statues ‘and groups are of gilded bronze... 
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to those possessed of means and not to those who had 
only time to. expend. What.they considered to be the 


_ proper course was to have at first simply a competition 


between sketches on a small scale. The award of. the. 
judges was objected to on account of the absence of 
reasons for their decision. The only instance given was 
declared to be inaccurate, because the style of the first 
design is unlike the style of the Dutch architecture of 
the sixteenth century. Moreover, in-the conditions of: 
the competition complete freedom of style was allowed. 

It is well to recall the foregoing facts, because among 
the designs which have been produced in the collection 
by Messrs. Jack some are remarkable for the endeavour 
to arrive at novelty in style. As we said ‘above; the 
occasion was unique: there was no Palace of Peace which 
could be taken as a suggestion, and accordingly the op- 
portunity was seized for experiments which: were far 
removed from the Dutch architecture of‘ the’ sixteenth 
century. Some may consider the attempts ‘as settling 
the question of a new style by revealing its impossibility ; 
but, on the other hand, attempts which brought loss to 
the designers are worthy of sympathetic attention. The 
reproductions have been executed in Amsterdam and 
Vienna, and justice has been done to the originals. The 
plates are therefore suggestive, not only of British and 
foreign aims in architecture, but of different systems. of 
draughtsmanship. It would be useless now to go into the 
question whether the most suitable design was selected ; but 
as the competition has been illustrated in a manner sur- 
passing all‘former competitions, materials are afforded 
ior gauging the tendency of art at the present time in 
Europe and the United States. 

The style adopted by M. Corpoynter is French rather 
than Dutch. If windows are any test, his front elevation 
has only one storey. There are three arched doorways, 
and over them a long line of square-headed windows ; 
above is a very high roof with numerous dormers, and. 
there are four towers. If the building were intended 
for a guild of goldsmiths, and if all the members were 
allowed to supply a piece of ornament there could hardly 
be a larger quantity of such details. They are so nume- 
rous as to impart an air of “‘ spikiness ’’ to the design. 
The sketches of the design which had been published fail 
to do it justice on that account, for not only is. clever 
draughtsmanship required to show the ornament, but it 
would occupy more time than could be allowed. The 
library is detached: the letter of instructions is therefore 
not observed, but the composition gains by the arrange- 
ment. The drawings are exquisite. M, Marcen’s 
design is one of several, and no doubt the best of them, 
which seem to be inspired by some of the palaces of the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. We suppose the principal 
entrance would be closed in time of war, and it is there- 
fore in a style that could become symbolic. The objec- 
tion made by the judges to the plan, that it appears in 
a park, does not altogether hold, because originally it was 
doubtful how much Jand was available. There is: an’ 
excess of ornamentation, but it is in a bolder style than 
that of the first design, and the stairease recalls the Paris 
Opera House. Herr Wenpr is careful to display his two 
storeys, and the windows are separated by Corinthian 
columns running through both of them.’ Above is a 
large dome with a flat top for lighting. Along the attic 
are statues. In the pediment, instead of one group we 
have three. Although it obtained a prize it is one of the 
least pleasing of the projects. The building would 
serve for the Prussian Prisons Departthent. Herr Orro 
Waaner, of Vienna, sent a design’ which’ exemplifies the 
later efforts of the Germans to obtain originality. There 


_ are one or two small domes, and a very tall column stand- 


ing apart would serve for a statue of Peace but other- 
wise it might be inferred that a curved ‘line ;(uriless ‘in’ 
the form of*a small wreath) was not allowablé* in’ refined 
architecture. : A’ white stone was to: be used, ‘and; the, 

The 
effect ‘is novel, but. it’ is interesting, and, the desi i 
worked out logically.” ‘The motto adopted was “* T’Axt Ale, 


l’Epoque.’’ » Messrs.‘ HowArp ‘ Green 


J 
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by their neo-Grec design. It might easily be taken for a 
French work from the refinement of the detail. A 
single storey is suggested, at least in the front elevation, 
and over each window is a sculptured panel, There is 
a large entrance to the hall, surmounted by.a low dome 
which appears to be constructed of masonry laid in 
courses. . It is worth comparing the design by Herr 
SCHWECHTEN with Herr Wenpr’s. It also is Classic, 
with two storeys and is crowned with a dome. As the 
almost obsolete Tuscan Order is introduced, both for the 
windows and the columns at the entrance, it might be 
concluded that one building would be as heavy as the 
other. But Herr ScuwecuTen tolerates ornament, 
although of a severe kind, and in his dome especially it 
is used to advantage. 

M. Beruace, of Amsterdam, has reason to complain 
that he was not among the prize-winners. We presume 
brick. was to be employed for the building, with stone 
dressings. But his brick is not used as we see it in houses 
of Dutch towns. It is arranged in a way suggestive of 
solid masses, though in such a manner that all seem to 
lead to the upper part of the central vestibule, as if it were 
the crown of the structure. There is, moreover, a side 
tower. It may be illogical that the centre should seem 
to have no better purpose than the lighting of the hall, 
but in the interior an objection of that kind would not 
be raised. The skill with which the plan is broken up 
and variety obtained in the grouping is well deserving of 
attention, Another remarkable design is by E. SAARINEN, 
of Helsingfors.. It might be described as modern Assyrian. 
A court is in front; the colonnade is of square pillars or 
fluted without capitals. There is a great entrance porch, 
the columns being ornamented on the upper part, and 
various symbolical devices. The building, with its two 
storeys, appears very simple, but it is surmounted by ‘a 
tower with a small dome, which no doubt would be 
ornamented. A considerable difference exists between the 
interior and the exterior. The hall is finely decorated with 
statues in archaic style, and the arbitrator’s bench in the 
large court is dignified, although the seats look uncomfort- 
able. .The competition which produces such designs as 
M. SaaRinen’s cannot be regarded as altogether a failure. 

It may seem strange, but London—or shall we say 
South Kensington ?—is recalled to us more emphatically 
by the Danish ‘artist Jan F. Grouu, who appears as an 
English representative, than by other designs. His palace 
has terra-cotta fagades of a warm yellow with a green 
roof, and the first group we see (and it is again introduced 
in the great window) represents St. George and the 
Dragon. The structure is picturesque and has a fine clock 
tower. There is much variety, and the building would 
be ornamental as well as serve its purpose. French 
influence is again seen in the design by H. Van Burn 
Magonteun, of New York, which also is of the Paris Ex- 
position type, the most interesting feature being a long 
frieze. Another building of a somewhat similar class is 
by MM. P. E. Leprince Rinaust & J. P. ALAUX, of 
Paris; the groups of the representatives of all nations 
rushing for admission recall old prints of the Exhibition of 
1851. Herr Souoursr, of Stuttgart, contributed a French 
Renaissance design, which is balanced according to the 
strictest regulations. 

M. Feurx Depar’s project may be described as a 
memorial rather than a building. The palace, with its 
salle de justice, depdt des livres and offices, simply serves 
as a base for a great obelisk arranged in stages, on which 
the history of the world appears sculptured, and which is 
surmounted by.a statue of enthroned Peace. In the hall 
is a standing figure of Peace, and painting and sculpture 
no less. suggestive are introduced within and without. 
The care with which all the parts ‘are thought out reveals 
the. sincerity of the designer. ‘The name’ “ Epuarp 
OCuyprrs, Amsterdam,’’ would lead a stranger to expect a 
design which would be genuinely Dutch in éyery. part; 


but here again we find something reminiscent of Assyria, 


though without the least show of ornament, unless a 
few figures flanking the dome, whore wildly gesticulating, 
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and yet the design, which is very indefinite, is one of the 
freaks of the comipetition. A worthy companion, although 
in a ‘different style, was one contributed by Emin Tory, of 
Buda-Pesth. We suppose it would be described as Sclayic- 
Greek. There are two lofty piers, each supporting a 
seated lion; they flank a Doric entrance bearing a group 
of several figures carrying a globe. Behind we ‘see the 
columns and small windows of the palace. Mr. J, 
Carter, of Cardiff, in his design not only presents three 
storeys which could all be used, but his building covers a 
larger area than most of the other designs. There is a good 
deal of picturesqueness about it. Very severe and very 
unattractive are the two designs sent by Herren Kimmy & 
DorscuzL, of Disseldorf, and Herren Braine & 
Virraui, of Karlsruhe. a 
The front elevation of Mr. BELcHER’s design is Re- 
naissance, without any concession to local peculiarities. 
The basement and two floors are shown and are symmetri- 
cally arranged. There is a dome in panels and two cam- 
paniles if bells should be needed. Pilasters are carried 
through two storeys.. A marked contrast is offered by the 
design of Ernst Renrscu, of Berlin. Judging by the 
view of the vestibule, we may suppose that symbolic im- 
portance was attached to the wide mortar-joints of the 
piers. They may suggest union as a necessity for the 
preservation of peace. There is a frieze and caryatides 
(no two of which are alike), and the upper part has alle- 
goric paintings. The plan differs from the rest in a dis- 
regard of symmetry. The effect, compared with the others, 
is curious. W. Kromuovut, of Amsterdam, sends a design 
which we expect was considered to possess some Indian 
characteristics. It would at least appear to be better 
suited to some vast Eastern expanse than to the suburb 
of a Dutch’ town. Messrs. Russeuy & Cooper have a 
Classic building with great quadriga at the corners and a 
lofty tower in the centre. A quiet neo-Gree design is 
that by Orrsen, De Roos & Overztnper, of Rotterdam. 
As a contribution of an architect living in The Hague it 
might be imagined that W. Van Boven’s would be. 
pressive of what was locally desired ; the plan is built round 
a court, and the style adopted is nondescript. ae 
At first view the building by Cart Hocuspmr, of 
Munich, looks to be a representation of a church and 
convent near that city, or a palace. It is Baroque, and is 
the only example of its class. Gothic has a representa- 
tive—and a curious one—in I. Pura Caparauon, of Bar- 
celona. A simple instance of French Classic, the attic 
being arranged to contain an immense inscription of 
several lines, bears the name of Henrt Eustacue, of 
Paris. There are no intricacies in the planning, and itis 
a design which could be realised for the sum proposed. 
The building which Signor Mancini, of Rome, must have 
seen in his dreams is a sort of glorified fortification or some 
great landmark on which all the storms of Europe are 
likely to be concentrated. The lower part bulges out. 
No doubt there are groups of statuary to be supported, 
though why such precautions against slipping or over- 
throw should be taken does not seem clear. The library is 
not detached, but it looks as if there ought to be a space 
between the two buildings. Two palaces unlike any mm 
Hurope are those proposed by W. Monmnsrogk, of The’ 
Hague, and Smrrs & Feus. The contrast between the 
dome and the lower part of the building proposed by 
Messrs. Warren & Wermore, of New York, would 
suggest that the more important deliberations are to be 
held in the former. Far more simple is the design by 
Messrs. Wuitrietp & Kina, also of New York. The 
front elevation of the project by Grutio Maent, of Rome, 
is more suggestive of an entrance to some great buildings’ 
than of a palace. Ingenuity exists in the plan by Mr. 
H. T. Hare, for the library appears arranged on a curve 
boldly connected with the palace, which occupies the 
greater part of the area. The main structure is marked 
by.unity, and yet there is diversity ; the dome is in keeping 


| with the parts. below, with the. exception of the vases 


liberally introduced, which‘are useless unless intended’ to 


| contain the ashes. of famous’ military: commanders. 
| Jonannes Zimmermann,’ of Zwickat, introduces a small 


are to be considered as suc 1; The -plan-seéms. suitable, | canal near the building on‘oneé side, and the entrance 1s 


uarded by mighty sphinxes. The dome recalls S. Maria 
elle Grazie at Milan. The windows generally are small 
nd, are separated by massive Corinthian columns. With 
rothic of a fantastic kind, VALENTIN VAERWIJCK, of Ghent, 
yught victory. A design much above the average is by 
. D, Berinpey, Messrs. Wms, ANpERSon & H. W. 
corman, of London, show a design which looks heavy 
ad overweighted by the tower. FERDINAND GRAUER, of 
tuttgart, courageously suggests a building surrounded by 
wall of foliage and with a big pond in front; it might be 
\ken for an ordinary mansion if it were not for a very 
igh tower. ‘There are other designs of varying merit 
y A. Mutter, Leipzig; A. Ianacz, of Buda-Pesth; 
fessrs. Pearce Caszey & Diuuon, of New York; and 
obRK & Sanpy, of Buda-Pesth. 

Tt will be allowed that the Society of Architecture at 
msterdam, who are responsible for the selection of the 
osigns, have given examples of the work of architects in 
great many countries. If we suppose they are represen- 
tive of architectural thought at the present time it is 
ot difficult to infer the influences at work. Classic, as 
codified during the Renaissance period, appears to have 
ill the majority of votaries. But architecture can also 
aim to have a few representatives of modernism, 
though their productions are reminiscent of an antique 
ye. As a memorial of the competition and of the public 
writ of Mr. Carneam, the volume should have subscribers 
oportionate to its interest. 
| 


| 


| EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
\DINBURGH citizens are beginning to interest themselves 
4 in their new College of Art, which, when completed, says 
e Glasgow Herald, will form a notable addition to the city 
chitecture and a conspicuous object in the sky-line from 
‘tious points of view. Excellent progress has been made in 
e erection of the portion of the building which occupies the 
xe in the old cattle market in Lauriston so far as it has been 
ade available. The remainder of the site is still used for 
e sale of cattle, and when it is vacated the work of erecting 
e other portion of the building will be commenced. Mean. 
aile the proportions of the part of the edifice now approach- 
g completion are of such large dimensions as to give one a 
ir idea of the monumental character of the entire building ; 
ad the citizens will view with pride an addition to their 
holastic institutions which will lend lustre to the fame of 
dinburgh as an educational centre. Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, 
e architect, has designed a building the characteristics of 
lich are beauty and symmetry in outward form and com- 
‘tt, convenience, and spaciousness in internal arrangements ; 
‘d when equipped the college will take rank as one of the 
ost prominent institutions devoted to art culture in the 
‘untry. 

_ Occupying as it does a commanding site overlocking the 
vassmarket, with the Castle breaking the view to the north, 
'2 college will have the advantage of a splendid northern 
ht. The building will be on an almost colossal scale, 
vasuring 350 feet in length by 130 feet in depth. The style 
architecture is free Classic in the Doric order, The south 
principal front, facing Lauriston Place, is broken up into 
large central portion with detached columns, each 32 feet 
3h, and corner pavilions, each being treated with highly 
sched roofs ; while the intermediate portions have been kept 
‘y simple. The west elevation is treated on similar lines. 
‘€ north elevation, being only seen from a great distance, 
also treated simply, having rusticated piers, the highly 
sched roofs at the centre and ends breaking the sky-line. 
‘€ painting rooms are in the north elevation, and accord- 
tly the windows are of great size, measuring on the prin- 
val floor 18 feet high by 12 feet wide. 
From the centre portion in the south elevation the visitor 
ll pass into the entrance hall, which, 32 feet square, is 
orned with pilasters and columns, and from which, on each 
©, the corridors branch. The whole of the west side of the 
ilding on the ground floor is taken up with modelling rooms, 
ture room, elementary modelling room, workshop, and 
oms for life classes for men and women. Here also is a 
‘ge open court, in which it is proposed to place’ a glass 
Vilion for “plein” air painting; a special passage is 
‘anged for the entrance of horses and other. animals to the 
vilion.. On the east side.of the entrance hall are .office, 
‘ectors room, and council room, while the remaining apart- | 
oo on that side wil -be used for drawing and painting. / 
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These rooms comprise apartments. set aside for preparatory 
and antique drawing, painting, decoration, and application 
of design. 

The main feature of this part of the building is the large 
sculpture hall, which embraces the first and second floors 
and which is so arranged, by means of open arcades, that a 
full view of the hall and its classic contents will be obtained 
from the surrounding corridors on both floors. This sculpture 
hall is about 70 feet long by 40 feet wide, and is lit from the 
roof. The lower portion consists of a series of arches to be 
surmounted by the Parthenon frieze from the old Art School, 
while above there is a series of coupled columns. The hall 
will be occupied by the historical plaster casts used in the 
instruction of the students, but the casts will be so artistically 
arranged that the hall will not belie its name. Owing to the 
slope of the ground ample space was found on the north side 
of the building for the formation of a basement. Among the 
apartments placed in the basement are a large cloak-room on 


, each side for men and women and large common rooms for 


the use of male and female day students, these rooms 
measuring 37 feet by 25 feet. They are fitted with cooking 
ranges, which will enable the students, if so in¢lined, to 
gratify their Bohemian instincts. The remaining rooms in 
the basement will be used for classes. 

From the entrance hall a large, handsome, double stone 
staircase, 30 feet square, lit from the roof, rises to the second 
floor. The staircase walls are embellished with pilasters, and 
the intermediate spaces are available for mural paintings, the 
proposal being that the students themselves should decorate 
these parts. Immediately at the top of the staircase there is 
a large hall, which will be used for exhibitions and receptions. 
It is 65 feet long by 30 feet wide. To the west of this, facing 
the south, are arranged the library, the professors’ and 
assistant teachers’ common rooms. On the east there are the 
elementary and advanced architecture class-rooms, while the 
whole of the north front is devoted to painting and, drawing. 
These north rooms comprise apartments for painting from the 
nude for men and painting from the nude for women and 
drawing from the nude, the large room in the centre being 
intended for drawing from the life and composition. Attached 
to each of these rooms is a dressing apartment for the model. 
The north-west portion of the floor consists of six post- 
graduate studios, in which promising students who have gone 
through the school curriculum can further advance their 
studies. These students will be in immediate touch with the 
director, who has a large studio next theirs. There are also 
throughout the building professors’ rooms adjacent to the 
class-rooms, the painting professors’ rooms being in the 
nature of studios, in which demonstrations of practical work 
can be given, The spaciousness of the rooms will be under- 
stood when it is said that they are 18 feet high on the ground 
floor and 23 feet high on the first floor. The corridors, too, 
are spacious, being 10 feet wide throughout, and will be so well 
lit as to be available for the students’ work. The heating, 
lighting, and ventilation will be on improved systems. 

The building, which is being erected in red stone, with 
green slated roofs, the high-pitched roofs at the centre and 
corners being treated with ornamental lead work, will, 
together with the equipment, cost probably about 60,0007. 
Eventually the building will be approached from Lauriston 
Place by a fine carriage drive enclosed by an ornamental 
balustrade. 


THE ROLLESTON CROSS.* 

ee subject of the ancient standing crosses in the church- 
yards and elsewhere of our county has always been one 

of interest with members of our club, arising from the fact, no 
doubt, that our shire is rich in examples of this class of ancient 
relics. They were recorded by our early historians, and by 
them esteemed as valuable possessions. Not all, but most of 
which they wrote continue to this day, and about them has 
clustered a degree of interest surpassing what has been be- 
stowed on kindred subjects of other characteristics. In some 
cases they have been restored from a fragmentary condition 
by members of our club, and from our centre a general appre- 
ciation of their value as rare antiquities has been secured. It 
has been thought amongst us that there was until lately no 
instance existing we were not acquainted with, but in the 
publication known as the Reliquary for J anuary of this year 
there is a communication from Mr. G. A. Auden, of Burton- 
on-Trent, claiming the standing cross placed within recent 
years to the west of the tower of Rolleston Church, in this 
county as one of the pre-Norman class. _When this article in 
__* A paper ‘read by Mr. Charles Lynam, F.8.A., at'a meeting of 


« , 


the, North Staffordshire ‘Field Club, 
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the Reliquary first caught my eye it was with some degree of 
shame one felt convicted that our club had missed noticing 
this example, fixed in so conspicuous a position. But calling 
to mind the club’s visit to Rolleston, in the time of Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s residence at the Hall, and particularly remembering 
-my own familiarity with the church and churchyard, up to a 
few years ago, some relief to the shock came about. . Within 
a few days of that time Rolleston was visited and, behold, 
there stands the cross referred to by a member of our fellow 
society of Burton-on-Trent. It is placed close—too close—to 
the west wall of the tower, but on inquiry it turned out that 
it had been fixed as recently as ten or twelve years ago, and 
that it had come first from. the shrubbery of the Hall, and 
there from the south porch of the neighbouring church. of 
Tatenhill, where it had formed part of the flooiing. So-even 
at this early stage the remissness of our having overlooked 
this early cross vanished. But there did hang about my recol- 
lection of our visit to Rolleston that Sir Oswald Mosley, a 
truly learned naturalist and archeclogist, pointed out to us 
as we walked from the Hall to the church this.self-same stone 
when laid flat amidst the shrubs, but then it was not in a 
condition or position to be examined. Now we come: to the 
cross itself, and at first sight its general character strikes one 
as not that of the pre-Norman class; at all events it has no 
fellow in this county. Comparing with it the crosses at Leek 
and Ilam, it will be seen that the head of this cross is altogether 
out of proportion with theirs, and is also out of proportion 
with the shaft. Then the outline is not that of a simple circle, 
but is broken in its form, and the shouldering between the head 
and.the shaft is a peculiarity ; and, further, the treatment of 
the ornamentation deals with mouldings, both on the edges 
and faces, to an extent not elsewhere met with. Mr. Auden 
leaves the height of the original shaft as doubtful, and cer- 
tainly the present proportions of head and shaft are quite 
unusual. Thus far the facts do not favour the classification 
assigned to the work by Mr. Auden, but now an apparent con- 
tradiction arises, for in the carving of the detail use is made 
of the various forms commonly accepted as pre-Norman work, 
such as knot-work, interlacings and the key pattern, &c. This 
to me was a puzzle, and wellnigh threw me back to my adven- 
turous opinion expressed in the Journal of the British Archzeo- 
logical Association for 1873, where, in a paper on the 
‘““Churechyard Crosses of Staffordshire,’’ it is advanced that 
the features above-named might have continued into Early 
Norman times. Since that date watchful observation seems 
to have shown to me that such was the case, and my notes and 
sketches in different parts of the country go to support that 
view. Mr. Auden writes of all these details very carefully, 
and points out that the present weather-worn state of the 
stone defies precision as to date, which is perhaps the safest 
ground to takeup. Knowing myself that the Bishop of Bristol 
had brought his fertile mind and had given his personal 
attention to the study of the early crosses of our county, in my 
difficulty at Rolleston I went to him, and by His permission 
here follows his conclusion. He says:—‘‘I walked over to 
Rolleston more than twenty years ago, and determined ata 
glance that post-Norman was the earliest thing you could 
say for the cross. The horizontal section was completely fatal. 
My general view is that the Early Normans believed the 
Saxons to have worshipped evil spirits, and that on that 
account they did not continue the wonderful beauty of surface 
decoration which they found here. I am quite prepared to 
suppose that by the middle of the thirteenth century someone 
at Rolleston was wise enough: to resort to this type of orna- 
mentation. I do not know any other case, but some of the 
surface fritting, done apparently roughly, as if mere chipping, 
is, when you come to look into it, practically a copy of inter- 
lacing work, only the little holes which interlacing work leaves 
between the bands being shown ; depressions below the field, 


the relief above the field, not being shown. There are some. 


marked crosses in Scotland.’? Thus writes the Bishop of 
Bristol as late as within the present year. He has perhaps 
studied this particular subject more than anyone else, and has 
perhaps brought more learning to bear upon it.. In the 
Bishop’s view as to the age of this cross it will be seen that 
he skips over the twelfth century as being the period of 
Norman art, and favours the thirteenth century with the 
impulse’ to copy what the Normans, with all: their love of 
ornamental enrichment, abhorred. This came about as sug- 
gested by the Bishop in that the Normans thought the Saxons 
worshipped amiss. ‘It will be. noticed, however, that the 
. Bishop takes pains to mention that this is the only instance 

within his*knowledge of any example of thirteenth-century 
copying Aro tenth-century workmanship. Certainly the 
general characteristics of this particular work are more in line 
with the Jaterthan:théearlier date.-: Mr. Auden. gives full 
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_ building trades in Natal giving substantial evidence of 
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particulars of the faint remains of the ornamentation and 
dimensions, and makes it of the type of the Northumbrian 
cross of the latter part of the tenth century, but he styles it 
pre-Norman. We are indebted to him and to the Bishop of 


Bristol for giving attention to this interesting. feature within 


this county and for their instructive observations thereupon. 
This ‘notice can hardly be ended without a word expressive of 
wonderment that our arch-cameraist Mr. Barnwell, and the 
enthusiasts, Mr. Alfred and Miss Meigh, have suffered this 
homely example to escape their attention, when much of Eng- 
land and more of Scotland and Ireland and the Isle of Man 
have largely attracted their very exceptional skill and in- 
dustry. art : ies 


ae 


NATAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, ~ 

T the annual meeting of the Natal Institute of Architects 
the following were elected as members of Council for the 
incoming year:—President, Mr. Cathcart W. Methven; 
vice-president, Mr. William Lucas; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. W. Robarts; Messrs. Anderson, Holmes, 
Hudson, Ing, Laffan, and Ritchie. The annual report was 
presented. a OS 
The retiring president, Mr. William Lucas, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said :—The year now closing has pro- 
bably been one of the most barren to the architectural pro- 
fession that the Institute has known, and I sincerely wish it 
were possible to hand over the duties of the chair to my 
successor with brighter prospects. That our ranks are being 
depleted under such conditions can only be expected ; apart 
from the loss of practice we have to consider the effect of 
sustained non-occupation of mind in a land where it is im- 
possible to recuperate by contact with the masterpieces of our 
art. Among those members whose leaving is the colony’s loss 
is Mr. R. G. Kirkby, of Maritzburg, and Mr. Henry, of 
Durban, both of whom have carried out much effective work, 
and whom the best wishes of the Institute follow. Mr. Bicknell 
resigned the secretaryship of the Institute after a long period 
a 
As Natal youths occasionally make their way to the § il 
African College, I note with particular pleasure that evening! 
lectures on ‘‘ The Principles of Architecture’’ haye been| 
initiated there. In this connection I may add that it has been 
my privilege during the year of office to give an illustrated lec. 
ture before the students of the Maritzburg College dealing witl 
a number of the historic buildings of England ; and also t 
give a public lecture on the new Liverpool Cathedral; 
. It has been noted with greatest satisfaction that a Technica’ 


Institute has been so successfully launched: at: Durban, anc 


that the Institute through my predecessor, Mr. Methven, has 
been, and is, so closely identified with the movement. Effort: 
by me towards a similar institute in Maritzburg at the wish 0: 
the Superintendent of Education. have, I regret to say, as ye 
resulted in nothing tangible, though frequent committee meet 
ings have been held. At the last congress of the South Africai 
Association for the Advancement of Science the Institute a 
largely represented in the architectural section. ee. | 

The recognition of our Institute by the local Builders 
Associations and by the National Federation of Buildin; 


Trades Employers in South Africa, at their Durban meetin, 
_last March, afforded opportunities for addresses in response t' 


the toast of the architectural profession that, through th 


great courtesy of the Press, were fully reported. In this con 
nection I must say that the builders of Natal are to be con, 


gratulated in having so large and able a representation in thi 
federation—the proceedings of which, while worthy the closes 
study of all colonists, are especially so to members of ou 
profession. a 

During the year the Transvaal Institute of Architects ha 
issued their model set of conditions of contract, which in th 
main approximate so closely to ours that one is hopeful th 
time is not far distant when a uniform set will preva: 
throughout South Africa ; and I trust it will be possible thi 
new year to move definitely in this direction, and when doin) 
so to amend the wording of some clauses (if not the clause 
themselves), as to give greater evidence of mutuality. | 
is occasionally well to emphasise that the point with an arch 
tect'is, not that one of the parties to a contract:should scoi 
over the other, but that both should. agree to such conditior 
as will: best,ensure the most favourable carrying out of | 
mutual contract. In conclusion, it is earnestly hoped the 
circumstances will soon prevail throughout South Africa tha 
in common with the other colonies, will see the profession an 


measure of vitality rivalling that of the past.. 


“HE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the annual general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
A Architects Mr. James M. Monro presided. The secre- 
ary submitted the fortieth annual report. It stated that the 
ew constitution came into force on May 1 last, and the 
,embership of the Institute had been increased by the addi- 
ion of eighty-seven members of the late Glasgow Architectural 
\ssociation as associate members, forty-one as lay members, 
nd one as a student member. Thirteen new members were 
dmitted as Fellows during the year. Seven of these were 
ssociate members, who joined in terms of the minute of 
igreement with the late Association. Two new associate 
‘embers were also admitted during the year. The member- 
| of the Institute now stands as follows :—Seventy-nine 
Tellows, eighty-two associate members, forty-one lay members 
und one student member. The following were the winners of 
he Institute’s prizes this year in the School of Architec- 
ure :—First prize, R. M. M. Gunn ; second prize, Mr. Stuart 
Robertson and Mr. James H. Swanson. The eleventh trien- 
yial competition for the Alexander Thomson Travelling 
Studentship takes place this year. 
odged with the secretary by December 28, 1908. The trustees 
again offer a second prize of 201. in addition to the studentship 
of 601. should the quality of the work and the number of com- 
oetitors warrant this. The Bristol Society of Architects com- 
‘municated with the Institute to ascertain whether it was in 
favour of a proposal that all presidents of all allied societies 
should ex officio be members of the Council of the R.I.B.A., 
and the Council replied approving of the proposal. The report 
was adopted, and the Council for the ensuing year was then 
elected. The treasurer’s accounts, which were approved of, 
showed that the funds were in a satisfactory position. A 
meeting of the newly elected Council followed, at which office- 
bearers for the year were appointed, viz. :—President, Mr. 
George Bell; vice-presidents, Mr. John B. Wilson and Mr. 
Alex. N. Paterson, M.A. ; auditor, Mr. Alexander Skirving ; 
‘secretary and treasurer, Mr. C. J. MacLean. The various 
‘committees for the year were also appointed. 


STAINED GLASS IN SCOTLAND. 


| PAPER on ‘‘ The Progress of Stained Glass Art in Scot- 
land’’ was read at the last meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association by Mr. Stephen Adam. At the out- 
_set Mr, Adam spoke of the undoubted progress of the art in the 
last fifty years, especially in the choice quality of the glass. 
| He was confident that this progress would be maintained if 
| increased attention was paid to the manufacture of special 
\ glass, as the Americans were doing, with ‘‘ John Lafarge”’ 
leading. He would ask the younger generation of architects 
| to be very gentte in their criticism of the stained glass produced 
, about forty or fifty years ago in Edinburgh, and to remember 
that the excellent glass now so easily procurable could not be 
_had. There were nothing then but dead-flat sheets of the 
| primary colours—red, blue, yellow and green. Windows, to 
| carry out the idea of a subject: at all, had to be painted and 
| enamelled, even embossed, to be made presentable. Beautiful 
_the painting no doubt was, showing honest and careful 
technique. But now all was changed. The glass painter was 
at a discount ; the lead worker and mosaicist reigned in his 
stead. Windows were now, or ought to be, leaded mosaics. 
‘The Munich stained-glass work, ‘‘ The German Invasion” as 
he called it, came in for unmeasured condemnation. This 
stained glass, this painted-blind abomination, with shame let 
it be said, now filled the windows and destroyed the interiors 
of more than one venerable cathedral and noble edifice in their 
country. He could not, for instance, enter Glasgow Cathedral 
without experiencing unrest and pain. The irregular massing 
of glazing, primitive colours, the absence of secondary and ter- 
_ tiary tones, was against rule. The same might be said regard- 
_ ing the glass in the old Parliament House, Edinburgh. Too 
many of their grand old churches were at the mercy of wealthy 
donors, who too often never saw the windows they had gifted. 
It was fashionable to erect a memorial window, and they 
ordered it somewhere, generally London or the Continent, as 
they would order some ordinary manufactured stuff for use. 
Such people—but there were noble exceptions—got very 
esthetic when out of Scotland—to them a place only attractive 
for Sport and rent-lifting—and the sooner they came under the 
influence of their ecclesiological and kindred societies the better 
would it be for native art progress. Such people were apt to 
forget that some of their most famous British colourists had 
had their early training north of the Tweed, such as John 
Pettie, Orchardson, Paul Chalmers and many others, Touch- 
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ing on ‘the choice of subjects and style of design, Mr. Adam 
said that in this age of turmoil and sordid strife it would 
indeed be vain to hope that they could ever secure in their 
work the perfect simplicity and purity of early art, but they 
hailed the token of a hopeful dawn as the harbinger of a 
brighter day, and looked hopefully forward. The lecturer, 
who was an old Ballantyne apprentice, enlivened his paper by 
humorous anecdotes and reminiscences of the old Edinburgh 
days. His schooldays, he said, were spent in Canonmills, 
Edinburgh, and Robert Gibb, R.S.A., was a schoolmate. An 
occasional acquaintance was a delicate and interesting looking 
boy with long hair and a big white collar. This collar and the 
whiteness of it was the béte-noir—the red rag to a bull—of the 
rougher laddies, and grand it was to fling a wet diyot at its 
spotless expanse and a yell, ‘ Half a laddie, half a lassie, 
half a yellow yite.’? Mr, Adam learned in after years that 
he was Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Adam’s father was ac- 
quainted with Mr. James Ballantyne, and in this way young 
Adam became apprenticed to the glass-staining trade. He 
remembered well the eminent men who used to frequent Mr. 


Ballantyne’s private room—David Bryce, the architect ; 


James Grant, the novelist ; Noel and Waller Paton, Keely 
Haswelle, D. O. Hill, Horatio Ross, some Lords of Session, 
Horatio M‘Culloch and Sam Bough. 


MEDITERRANEAN CIVILISATION IN 
. . BRITAIN. ; 


2 his lecture on Friday at the Manchester University on the 
influence, of the Mediterranean civilisation upon the 
people of pre-historic Britain Professor Boyd Dawkins opened 
up a fascinating field of speculation. He suggested that 
there was in times long before the history of our islands 
begins active connection by means of trade between the Britons 
of the Bronze and the Iron Ages and the highly developed 
nations to the far south. It was probably news to most of his 
hearers to be told that any connection can be traced between 
ancient Egyptian art and the art of the Britons of times long 
antecedent to the Roman conquest. It was one little piece of 
decoration which formed the connecting-link—the double 
spiral—and this ornamentation formed as it were the corner- 
stone of the whole theory. This form of design was found by 
Professor Flinders Petrie in the temple of Aten at Tel-el- 
Amarna ; it was found in the tombs of the Minoan Age in Crete 
and on the mainland of Greece; and it has been found also 
on objects dug out of the graves of the Bronze Age in Britain. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins produced a mass of evidence which 
tended to build up the theory that the civilisation of Mycene, 
which was, he said, essentially a Bronze Age civilisation, 
spread northwards along the trade routes from the basin of 
the Mediterranean until its influence reached even into Scan- 
dinavia. In Ireland tombs had been discovered of the same 
peculiar construction as were used by the people‘of Minoan 
times in Greece, and in Ireland, too, the telltale double-spiral 
had come to light. The articles found in the site of the ancient 
lake village at Glastonbury showed that there must have been 
intercourse between the south and that part of Britain, and 
the traces of Mediterranean culture of this type scattered 
over nearly the whole of Europe went to show that the southern 
influence penetrated widely along the highways of trade. It 
was, the lecturer said, the gold of Ireland which tempted the 
adventurer from the Mediterranean, as well as the amber of 
the Baltic and the slaves and wheat of the districts north of 
the Alps. Ireland was the great Eldorado of Northern Europe 
in the Iron Age and the Bronze Age. The great excellence and 
the high art of articles met with in Ireland belonging to these 
early times was proof of Ireland’s contact with the south. In 
those days Ireland was intimately connected, as in later times, 
by trade routes with the mouth of the Loire and with Britain, 
and it was probable that some of the products of the Mediter- 
ranean regions found their way to Ireland by way of France. 
He saw no reason why the Venetii, who in those days were the 
master mariners of the Atlantic, should not have found their 
way from the Continent to Ireland—along the same route as 
that by which in later years the early Celtic Christianity was 
derived from Gaul. Pre-history, the lecturer said, is gradually 
giving place to history, and that speechless past which Lord 
Avebury looked upon as absolutely incapable of being made 
eloquent may ultimately be made to tell us its secrets. 


Mr. G. Richmond, son of Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., has 
been appointed secretary to the advisory art committee of the 


| Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. —_ 


WE. announced last week the death of Mr. Danren 


Rosert Date, who was from 1880 district surveyor for 
West: Streatham, till he resigned last year. As he was 
also a practising architect, he belonged to a class of dis- 
trict surveyors for London that will probably become 
extinct. He was elected F.R.I.B.A. in 1882, at the age 
of forty-five, having then been in practice about eighteen 


years. A large number of warehouses, business premises, | 


schools, houses, and other buildings were dealt with 
during over forty years of active work. He was a pupil 
of Mr. J. Buorz, who designed houses for the part of 
Holland Park which became Addison Road, and for the 
neighbourhood by that road. Mr. Dats recently referred 
(after. fifty years) with some satisfaction to his.connec- 
tion with work at Kensington in his young days. He 
married in 1867 Miss Haston, who has survived the com- 
panion of over forty years, and has four grown-up sons 
and daughters. The death of Mr. Dats took place, after 
years of suffering, at ‘‘ The Homestead,’’ Upper Addis- 
combe Road, Croydon, a house designed and constructed 
for his own use. He was buried in the churchyard at 
Shirley on the high ground east of Croydon, a place 
well liked by him. Many relatives and old friends were 
in the church and at the graveside. 


Tue Architectural and Topographical Society has been 

founded to make and publish a survey of objects of 
architectural and archeological interest in the British 
Islands. It is proposed to collect, and keep for reference 
in the offices of the Society, measured drawings, sketches 
and photographs, together with an outline map showing 
the positions of places described or illustrated. Those 
who have the control of ancient buildings are requested 
to stipulate that copies of any measured drawings or 
photographs and a record of any alterations or restora: 
tions shall be deposited with the Society. The publica- 
tions of the Society will include a quarterly journal to 
be called ‘‘The Architectural and Topographical 
Record ’’; a card index, under subject headings, of the 
four parts will be issued at the end of each year, the 
journal being in such, a form that it may readily be 
arranged under geographical headings; references will be 
given, as, footnotes, to previous publications, and it is 
hoped to include a bibliography of each parish. The 
annual subscription will be half a guinea, but members 
may compound for life on payment of seven guineas. 
Members who contribute information will receive a rebate 
on the contribution being accepted and printed. Twenty 
pages of ‘printed matter will be accepted in lieu of the 
subscription. The office of the Society is at 33 Old 
Queen Street, Westrainster. 


Iv may be said that one touch of SHakespEARE makes 
the whole world kin. But the English-speaking race at 
least is under his sway. It is therefore not extravagant 

‘for the SuHaxgspearRE Memorial Committee to suppose 
that 200,0001: can shortly be raised, half of which would 
be applied to an architectural memorial and half to pur- 
poses: connected with the memory. of the greatest of 
dramatists. If the enthusiasm were sufficient it would 
be possible to have the memorial completed in 1916, 
which will be the tercentenary of SHAKESPEARR’S death. 
The memorial is to be a combination of architecture and 
sculpture, and it is proposed to issue the conditions of ‘a 
competition without delay, a year being allowed for pre- 
paration of the models. Unfortunately an ideal site’ is 
“not available in London. For want of better, arrange- 
ments have been made to use a part of the garden of 
Park Crescent, facing Portland Place. The best that-can 
be said about it is that it is Crown property, it would 
be obtained on easy terms, and it would terminate the 
vista formed by Portland Place. But there are no associa- 
tions connected with the site which would make it suit- 


able for such a memorial ; and, moreover, it will eXpréss | 
plainly enough the neglect which was Supposed to be : 


exercised by Brn Jonson’s lines concerning the needless- 
‘hess of monumental stones . to recall.. SHAKESPEARH’S. 


‘The building is utilised for several purposes, including 
theatrical. performances. 


greatness. The Committee of Selection will consist o 
‘His Excellency the American: Ambassador (who will b 


invited to nominate a sculptor to serve), the Earl 6 


PuymouTH (chairman), Viscount Esuer, Sir BR, oJ 
Poynter, P.R.A., Sir Aston Wess, R.A., Mr. BELCHER 
A.R.A., Mr.’ THomas Brock, R.A.,. and Mr. Stpyp 
Convin. The treasurer is Lord Avrsury, who wil 
receive subscriptions at 15 Lombard Street. Profegso 
GOLLANCZ is the hon. secretary. re ot 


AccorpING to CuarLes Lamp, the abbey church 4 
Westminster has nothing so solemn and spirit-soothin, 
as the Quakers’ meeting-house with its naked walls ;-anc 
he advises all who are wearied with the jangling nonsens, 
noises of the world to seek a balm and a solace on one 0 
the benches. In the selection of sites the Society o 


Friends sought places where ‘noises from without wer! 


not likely to be disturbing. But in modern churches i) 
towns the example of the Friends may no more be followe, 
than that of the medisval Cistercians. In many churehe 
in. London not only the noise of traffic is disturbing on | 
‘Sunday, but the cries of street-traders and others canno 
always be expressed. Electricity is a new disturber, an 
an effort-to restrain it was made at a large cost by th, 
trustees of a church in Brighton. They applied befor 
Mr. Justice Joyce for an injunction to restrain the Brighto: 
Corporation from working their machinery in such a wa) 
as to cause nuisance and annoyance to those who use thi 
church or any of the buildings connected with it. Th 
action was, however, dismissed. His Lordship laid. i 
down that the plaintiffs possess no special rights becaust 
the premises were used as a place of worship, and wer 
entitled to no more than the ordinary amount of quiet re 
quired in a town. There was no question of ordinary 
comfort and enjoyment, as in a dwelling-house, nor wai 
there any question of damage or injury to the property 
There was conflicting evidence, but the hum or soun 
objected to was not heard when there was singing 0 
organ-playing—in other words, when there was any sounc 
in the church. _ Sensitive people might be irritated i} 
annoyed, but although some witnesses said the nuisance 
was serious, his Lordship considered that ordinary healthy 
persons were not likely to have their attention distracted 
According to his Lordship, the law does not regard trifling 
inconveniences ; everything is to be looked at from a reason. 
able point of view. There may be considerable annoyance 
and yet not a legal nuisance or sufficient to support ar 
action. The case will, we hope, prevent similar action: 
from being brought, for when the authorities of a town 
like Brighton possess statutory powers they are fortifiec 
against claims which must have been foreseen when the 
powers were granted. a.| 


A 

THe damage to Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
caused by the fall of a heavy weight in the belfry, has 
been repaired. The clock and carillon continue to be oul 
of order. Sir Tuomas Drew strongly recommends thai 
they should in future be worked by electrical power. The 
estimated cost of the necessary mechanism is 2001. Fo1 
an additional sum of 1601. the whole of the cathedral, 
including the chapter-room and school-room, but not 
the crypt, can be supplied with electricity. The outlay 
can only be met by subscriptions. i 


Tue town hall of Newbury is a red-brick buildin 
which dates from the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The name of Woop of Bath is associated with it as archi- 
tect. Unfortunately the building is not in a sound con- 
dition, and it appears that the attempt to restore it would 
be waste of money. A plan has been prepared for 
removing the town hall and constructing offices on part! 
of the site. The estimated cost of the improvement 1s 
very low, and part of-it will be returned by the County 
Council, as the main road will be widened. In the new 
buildings concrete is to be largely used, with block floors. 


sieges The old hall was, however, 
sufficiently interesting to make it desirable that. some 
expert should be consulted before its destruction is finally 
decided on, | 0. Seon ass git ty uo yy eo 
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= ILLUSTRATIONS. ~~" | 


PROPOSED CHURCH OF ST. MARY, JOHANNESBURG. 


{HE. proposed new church of St. Mary, Johannes- 
_ burg, forms a portion of the large scheme of building 
it is gradually being carried out in this very important 
atre of Churchwork in the Transvaal. The first portion 
‘the scheme, which was built at-a cost of about 38,000l., 
is completed in December 1906, and consisted of a 
ge parish hall, with accommodation for about 1,400 
alts, and Church Council and committee rooms. This 
ilding will eventually be connected by open cloisters 
th the church; of which the interior view looking east 
here given. The whole scheme has been designed by 
e. Geo. H. FELLOWES Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., of 6 Queen 
ne’s Gate, Westminster, and the work so far carried 
‘t has been built under the direct supervision of Mr. E. T. 
acn, the acting clerk of works for the Council. The 
ork of building the church has been temporarily delayed 
ing to the unsettled state of affairs in the Transvaal 
‘ring the last two years, but it is hoped that the work 
ll go forward in about eighteen months’ time. The 
ureh is designed to seat 2,000 adults. The aim of the 
shitect has. been to obtain a church that shall be tho- 
aghly congregational and yet devotional in character. 
1e nave is 40 feet broad by 126 feet long, and is 70 feet 
inches from the floor to the apex of the barrel roof. 
\e chancel is 40 feet broad by 60 feet in length. Broad 
uble transepts and aisles are thrown out on either side, 
‘dnorth and south chapels formed at the east end of the 
nsepts. The organ chamber and vestries are placed on 
2 south side, and a chapel and vestry on the north side 
the chancel. The estimated cost is about 80,000I. 
4e materials to be used are an excellent stone obtained 
om quarries some thirty miles from Johannesburg, and 
oak roof covered with an external covering of copper. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


DESIGN FOR A CUSTOM HOUSE. 

HIS design for a Customs House was made for the 
_ head of a dock-basin and on an isolated site; it shows 
1 arrangement of the accommodation with the general 
lice in the centre approached from both the dock and 
wn sides by means of semicircular colonnaded porches. 
om the centre of this main apartment rises the dome, 
jich is the principal architectural feature, dominating 
e building externally and forming the centre of the in- 
‘or treatment, where there is-a partly glazed dome light- 
3 the centre of the office. Around this central feature 
2 grouped the smaller rooms in two floors, and the base- 
ent is devoted to storage, which is approached by means 
‘an unloading yard, with lifts from a small warehouse 
the ground level. The architectural treatment is simple 
d symmetrical; unnecessary or costly features are 
nitted, as the dignity which should be expressed by a 
jilding of such a public character is best attained by 
straint. A Customs House would be the principal if 
t the only monumental building immediately adjoining 
e docks, and it is therefore designed to form an archi- 
stural termination to the vista along the principal 
proach from the town, and its symmetrical character 
ould form a centre feature on the axis of the dock. The 
218, of course, derived from the treatment of the famous 
istoms House at Dublin. Mr. G. Sanway Nicon, 
‘R.LB.A., of Birmingham, was the architect. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


ée SHOPS, LEYS AVENUE, LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 


| 

| ie 

HE Shops were built by Mr. H. E. Hurst, of Letch- 
. Worth. The contract price was 2,700]. Materials 
ed, red.“ National.’”’ bricks and rough-casting in. lime 
1eco and Portland piers; red metallic surface tiles used _ 
ae Mr. W. B. Sronesripaez, of Bedford; was the 
iY 1 Ci of r 


hae 


vulgar. 


ARCHITECTURAL. ASSOCIATION - OF 
IRELAND. 


GENERAL meeting of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland was held on the 5th inst., when Count 
Plunkett, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., read an interesting paper on 
‘““Polychromy in Architecture.’’ He said that the argument 
in favour of monochrome architecture was mistakenly based 
on two points. That the churches of the medisval builders 
were, most of them, uncoloured, and that the builders of the 
temples of Classic art relied solely for effect on proportion, 
grace, and dignity of line. ‘In England it became an accepted 
principle.in part of the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
that parti-colour effects in architecture were to be avoided as 
During the past thirty years a reversion to the 
Queen Anne style brought a modification of this view—the 
extended use of terra-cotta also tended to this end. An 
architect could not pretend to ignore colour effects if he only 
contrasted stene mullions with brickwork. If he used black 
and white in half-timber work, why not black and white 
marble or tiles for exteriors? But a misapprehension existed 
in the popular belief that the Greek temples were works in 
monochrome. It had long since been discovered that great 
colour schemes were used, the very ornaments in relief were | 
coloured, as were also the columns, mouldings, &c., though 
most of the masses of colour on these buildings had disap- 
peared through the ravages of time. Not only in Greece did 
there exist a love of colour in buildings—on the rock temples | 
of Phrygia and the archaic burial towers of Lycia were to be 
seen traces of former vivid colouring. At Susa there was to be 
found brick enamelled in colour; on the tomb of Darius the 
bronze heads of the oxen are gilt. Count Plunkett also 
referred to the remains of buildings in Phoenicia, which still 
retained traces of colour, and to the well-known Egyptian 
examples. The Romans, taking their art from Greece, 
naturally followed them in their use of colour on buildings, 
remains of which existed on tombs and houses of Rome, Pom- 
peii, and Herculaneum. In spite of the iconoclasts the Early 
Christians applied colour to the exterior as well as the 
interior of their churches. Lombardic work obtained 
its principal colour effects by the use of chromatic bricks 
and coloured terra-cottas, and the great masters of art 
had left records of their genius in the fresco works of 
the Italian Renaissance. The lecturer then referred to 
what had been done in modern times to introduce colour 
and tone into buildings. He also pointed out that walls 
covered with multi-coloured glazed tiles would go a long way 
to solve the problem of a material in colour which would 
withstand the atmosphere of towns. 


THE LAW OF CONTRACTS. 


TKHE Principles of the Law of Contract ’’ was the subject of 

a lecture delivered before the Faculty of Accountants at 
56 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, March 4, 
by Mr. Clement Gatley, M.A., LL.D., B.C.L., barrister-at- 
law, Mr. Tillackworth Lucas, F.A., F.8.8., being chairman. 
The lecturer commenced by referring to the importance of an 
acquaintance with the principles of the law relating to con- 
tracts, not only to the professional lawyer but also to all those 
whose profession or business daily involved them in the 
handling of legal documents or the entering into of contrac- 
tual relations. After expressing himself to be completely in 
agreement with the objects and aims of the Faculty, he pro- 
ceeded to define a contract and to enumerate and illustrate 
many instances of agreements which were not contracts in the 
legal sense of the term, and those agreements which the State 
(whose paramount policy it is not to interfere with the freedom 
and enforceability of contract) would not enforce owing to 
their being against public policy. Dr. Gatley dealt with the 
principle of offer, and showed how an offer might be revoked 
or lapse before being turned into a contract by acceptance. 
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‘After dealing with the law as regards acceptance of an offer, 


the lecturer referred to those additional formalities that the 
State requires before it will recognise the agreement as a bind- 
ing contract, dealing in turn with necessity for seal, writing 
and consideration. He then showed that a contract prima 
facie good arid binding might be void or voidable owing to the 
absence in fact of a real consensus ad idem or mutuality of 
intention at the time it was entered into through mistake, 
misrepresentation, or the case where one party has unduly in- 
fluenced the other into entering into a contract. Lastly, Dr. 
Gatley dealt with the leading instances of contractual dis- 
ability, closing with a few brief remarks on the remedies for 
breach of contract. and the manner in which a contract could 
be discharged or a right of action under a contract could be 
maintained or disposed of. 


' 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
. last at»Tufton Street; Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, 
president, in the chair: im 
Mr. W. J. L. Horsman was elected a member. 
It was. announced that the annual dinner would be held on 
April 9 at the Gaiety Restaurant. 
Mr. P, L. Forszs:read.the following paper on 


Water-Colour Painting for Architects. 

The title given to’me was ‘‘ Water-colour Drawing for 
Architects,’? which I have had the temerity to alter to 
‘“‘Water-colour Painting for Arcliitects,’” my reason. being 
given in the paper. Now this title implies that I should 
endeavour to point out to the members of the Architectural 
Association the advisability of their having a knowledge of 
this branch of the arts and thé use 1t would be to them, that 
the busy bees in the Garden of Arts should not confine them- 
selves to sucking the honey from one species of flower (the 
species, I grant, from which they either obtain or are about 
to obtain their life’s nourishment), but should dip into 
another and so increase the range of their taste and add a 
second course to their meals—let us say the pudding to the 
roast beef. Therefore my paper is an attempt to describe the 
sweet flavour of the honey of this other flower, and various 
steps to be taken ‘so as to obtain it to the best advantage. I 
do not presume to address those who are already proficient in 
the noble art of water-colour painting, as many of you I know 
are, for most likely I should be trying to instruct men who 
know more about it than I do myself; I merely ask them, if 
there are any here, to bear patiently with me, and perhaps to 
indulge in picking me to pieces afterwards, which will be 
beneficial to myself. This paper, then, is written with the 
idea of inducing those who either have never taken up water- 
colour painting or have only got a slight smattering of it, to 
take it up or to go on with it, and so I have touched up some 
of the principal items to be gone into for the making of a 
sketch or picture—items which after some thought and study 
will lose the sense of drudgery always attendant upon be- 
ginnings, and will become instincts, making the practice of 
the art an exquisite pleasure, and a splendid relaxation after 
the T-square and eighth-inch scale of the office. 

I have begun this paper in the month of September 1907, 
having just returned from six weeks’ hard sketching in Nor- 
folk, because my mind is full of the beauties of Nature, full 
of the recollections of the glories of earth, sea and sky. I have 
been studying her in all her varied moods—in the laughter of 
her sunshine on the breezy ocean beneath a blue sky dappled 
with fleecy clouds, the white horses dancing in the light, from 
as far as the eye can reach up-to the pebbly shore, where, in 
their hurry to be first on land, they tumble over each other, 
foaming as they go; in her majestic mood, when, on the day 
following a thunderstorm, the great cloud chariots pass in 
stately procession like a victorious army marching home- 
ward with all its panoply of war; in the sombre quietude of 
her grey day, when the yellow of the cornfields tells out against 
the dark greens of the hedges and trees; or in her silvery 
aspect when myriads of angel faces hang in the morning sky 
and a gauze-like vapour envelopes the landscape; and in 
the magnificent splendour of her sunsets, the great curtains 
of gold and purple hanging over the couch of the retiring 
monarch of day, when ‘‘ the heavens are telling the glory of 
the Lord.” . . . ‘‘ Why,’’ I can hear my audience asking, 
“ does he begin like this? What has this multifarious descrip- 
tion of Nature’s moods got to do with the title of the paper, 
“Water-colour Drawing for Architects’?’’ Just as the pur- 
pose of the prologue to a play is to gain the sympathy of the 
audience, so my feeble attempt to describe a few of Nature’s 
phases is to elicit your sympathy with my enthusiasm for the 
subject I am about to treat of. 

Before touching upon the various items that have to be 
considered in the making of a water-colour, I regret that I 
must first quarrel with the title given to me for this paper. 
I contend that ‘‘ drawings ’”’ is not the proper name to give to 
water-colours of the present day. It was correct for pictures 
done before and during the earlier period of Turner’s life, 
for then the method was, after the outline had been drawn 
in, to shade up with Indian ink or brown, and finally to put 
faint washes of blue, yellow, red, green and brown over the 
whole, so that the strength of the drawing was not obtained 
by the colour, but by the darks which had been put in under- 
neath. Itis, however, a very different matter nowadays, when 
the whole painting from highest light to deepest dark is put 
in in colour, and many water-colours will hold their own in 
depth of tone and richness of colour with pictures painted in 
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oils; therefore water-colours, if they require an additio 
word, should be called water-colour paintings. ae 

To be on intimate terms with Dame Nature, delight 
not only in her grace of form but also in the beauty of 
colour, is to have a lasting and an ever-present friend, a fri 


; 
who is always teaching you something new and of wh 
society you never tire, for the more you study her the more ‘| 
desire to know of her, the more you learn of her the more :, 
feel there is to learn, and the importance of this study to | 
architect cannot, in my opinion, be over-estimated, as it y| 
teach him harmony in tones—most necessary knowledge; 
the decoration of buildings, for Nature is never out ‘of t: 
mony one part with another ; would I could say the same ; 
the devices of man, which we sometimes see, alas ! often sor; 
out of keeping with their surroundings. a 
This study will teach you that nothing that Nature ¢j 
is gaudy or garish ; she can be brilliant in the sparkle of } 
sunshine and shade, richly mellow in her evening glow, di) 
and lowering in her angry moods, but never gaudy. Th, 
was last June near my studio a large poster on a hoardi; 
most gaudy in itself, a Reckitt’s blue sky in. which floate; 
crudely yellow airship, a fearful bill to look at ; but one an, 
day it was to me one of the most-beautiful bits of colourin] 
have ever seen, for, through a large spray of May bloss; 
above it the sun was shining, casting cool pearly shad: 
over it, and the otherwise garish mass scintillated with beaii. 
ful colour, and why? Because the half-tohes, or in ot) 
words the greys, gave value to the lights ; therefore thet 
to be beautiful and brilliant should be permeated with gr} 
to give value to its lights and more positive colour, atti 
only by the close study of Nature that one can learn the sha 
of her tones and the tones of her shades. It is through {is 
study alone that a man will become a good colourist ; he mi, 
however, have a sense of colour, a feeling for the beautifuln 
colour born in him—you cannot make a good colourist cu 
one who has no sense of colour. It is very different with dr/- 
ing—anyone can become a good and correct draughtsmany 
a sufficient amount of application and hard work, some mo, 
some less, of course, but a colourist must have the germyf 
colour in him; no amount of inoculations will produce « 
sense if it is not there beforehand. But, again, the nn 
possessing that sense may haye it utterly destroyed by livg 
with bad colour, Here I must put in that a pupil cane 
taught to see things rightly or wrongly ; some learn to see t's 
and grass a sort of emerald green, as I shall relate later 1, 
so I advise him, firstly, to get put in the way of a 
pigments and tools to use, and then to obtain some instruc 
as to how to use them, for by so doing he will save no eno 
time and vexation of spirit ; finally, having gained a certn 
amount of technical skill, let him go and study from Nate 
herself. Let him copy her, at first, most carefully as to vr 
masses, her tones and her values, choosing simple subjects id 
effects, and working up gradually until he is able to paint 7 
in all the richness of her ball-room attire; but let him >t 
begin by trying to tackle her in gay costume, for it will suy 
end in failure and downheartedness. A terrible feeling covs 
over me sometimes that my sense of colour is being ruid 
when I cast my eyes upon the things in German gilt frars 
which one often comes across in farmhouses, yea, and eyer 
the houses of those who ought to know better. Do not be i 
heartened because I have said that a man must be born wita 
feeling for colour, and say to yourselves, ‘‘ We fear a 
have not been born that way, so there is no use in our trying } 
that is how our forefathers used to look at the ret 


predestination. No man knows what he is capable of wi 

he tries, and tries hard, too. I’ll tell you one method of fi 

ing out. Take walks, in the country or in this great city! 
care not which, with a colour enthusiast ; try to enter 10 
his feelings, egg him on to point out to you the beautiesn 
colour that lie around and above, and if you feel some of § 
enthusiasm beginning to work in you, then know that sur 
the goddess is within you, she has been awakened, and begs 
to long for that food which her long sleep has deprived her. 
Nourish her, educate her ; it is well worth your while, for @ 
will stay with you all your life, and will ever be a source! 
boundless pleasure to you. I believe that there are many he 
to-night who are as yet quite unaware of the beauteous creat @ 
that lies dormant within them. But there is another incent 
to architects to practise water-colours, and it is this, thaty¢ 
ancestors in the great profession used to do so in the beginm'3 
of the eighteenth century before the painters took it up; 1 
therefore your hereditary birthright. When Paul Sand, 
who is justly called the father of English water-colour pal” 
ing, was born in 1725, the art of tinting drawings with wasls- 
of transparent colour was generally practised by architectu'! 
draughtsmen. What Sandby did was to carry the tentat: 
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sthods of contemporaries further than they perhaps thought 
possible, but had he not seen these tentative methods, is it 
t possible that he might never have been induced to go 
rther and so had never earned the title of father, and if 
chitects painted in water-colours before him, are they not 
e true fathers of this distinctly English art? Here, there- 
te, I take it, is a tremendous inducement to you architects to 
ke up and excel in this most beautiful and delicate branch 
the arts. 

Trusting that the foregoing remarks have worked up my 
dience to a state of enthusiasm for the subject, I will now 
‘oceed to touch upon the various things necessary for the 
aking of a picture, and there are a good many besides colour. 
1e first and all-important is good drawing; this, I have said, 
iyone can attain to by hard work. A picture, if the drawing 

good, will look well even though the colouring he inferior, 
it no amount of beautiful colour will redeem one that is 
dly drawn. ‘Then there comes composition. Here again 
lour is powerless to put right a badly composed scene, though 
may modify its badness; therefore I strongly advise those 
shing to become picture-makers to go to good exhibitions, 
lect the best works, not always on the line, however, and try 
analyse them, asking themselves why they are good, for 
‘e composition must be good or the picture would not; why, 
‘rt instance, in a certain picture that cart and horse are 
‘aced there and going in that direction, why these trees are 
. the left and that great white cloud on the right. And 
ter haying studied it thoroughly, let them go home and: try 
'make a memory sketch of it in black and white. The com- 
sing of that picture has cost the artist no end of thought, 
ad is therefore well worth their study. 

The third item in my list of things to be studied in picture- 
ulding has a large and broad-sounding name, and must be 
ed in a like manner, namely, chiaroscuro, which Nuttall’s 
ictionary tells us means “clear obscure’’ (rather like the 
eather charts in the daily papers—fine, some rain), or in 
lain English, light and shade. Before beginning a sketch 
ways settle in your mind which parts will be best in shade 
ad which in light, and having so settled keep to your 
«rangement; do not be moved by cloud shadows falling on 
iious parts at different times and try to alter what you 
ave done, or the result will most likely be mud. Should you 
» convinced that after all another effect than that which 
ou had determined upon would be more pleasing, begin 
nother sketch, or, if time will not allow of this, make a note 
f the better arrangement, so that you can if you wish paint it 
fterwards. Here again the study of good pictures will greatly 
elp you. Let your masses of light and of shade be broad ; do 
tot have lights dotted all over the picture or you will get a 
potty, jumpy appearance. Even in the most elaborately 
letailed picture the details in the shadows must be contained 
4 and subservient to the broad shadow, and in the lights the 
letails must be the same—that is, the darker parts in the light 
1ass must not be so obtrusive as to break the continuity of the 
ffect. It is by the judicious use of chiaroscuro that it is 
lossible to render insignificant a portion of the landscape that 
s ugly, or bring into prominence the beauties which you wish 
9 emphasise. If, for instance, you are given a commission to 
aint a certain house and grounds from a certain point of 
‘lew, in which there are some ugly features, and you dare 
cot leave anything out or cook the scene, as Turner used to 
0, in fact allowed no artistic license, for fear of incurring 
he wrath of your client and probably the loss of your commis- 
ton, you can by the judicious use of light and shade subdue 
nd quiet down the objectionable parts so that they do not tell 
n the general effect, and have to be looked for before it is 
sen that they are there. On sunless days the lights and 
hades in a picture depend much more upon the tone and 
olour of the masses, as no positive shadows are cast, but still 
he find them in and under the objects, though of less 
legree. 2 
) ae the fourth place let us consider the relative values of 
he objects in a picture—that is, their relation to each other 
'S to lightness and darkness. Let us put colour for the time 
ving out of our minds, and look upon the subject which we 


vish to paint as if it were to be done in black and white. Let 
1s take a landscape all in shade, kept so on purpose that the 


inely clouded sky with the sun high up behind the big tawny 


‘louds may shine in its lights, which become brighter as they 
ee orb of day. In the foreground is a disused brick- 
eld, full of long grasses, docks and tanzies, with a broken 


‘ust now), the tuf 
2688; among which the green of thé tanzie léaves is darker, 
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path Passing through it. The bits of the path showing among 
ae are lightest in the landscape. excepting a White 
ow, to be mentioned anon (we are not discussing the ‘sky: 

ts of long, dead grasses come'next in light- 


the yellow flowers being light ; on the right behind this comes 
a pit from which the clay has been dug, the sides of this tell 
as a light compared with the grass round the edges. Out of 
the bank at the extreme right grow some rugged bushes, which 
stand up against the sky and are darker than anything we 
have described before. Among the tawny grasses graze a few 
cattle, two or three brown and a white cow; the brown ones 
tell as darks, and the white one reflects the bright light from 
the sky from off its back, which is therefore the lightest spot 
in the landscape. This cow is useful in carrying down the 
light from the sky. Separating this portion of the picture 
from a cornfield is a low, broken hedge with a gate in it; the 
hedge is not so dark as the bushes, and the yellew cornfield 
seen through the breaks in the hedge is lighter than all but 
the cow, the dead grass tufts, and the path in the foreground. 
Behind the field in the further middle distance is a belt of 
trees broken on the right so that the blue hills beyond are 
seen ; these trees are the darkest objects in the picture, and 
standing up against the sky help greatly to make the latter 
shine by the contrast ; they also throw the sky back into the 
distance. The hills in the extreme distance are dark also, 
but the depth of the atmosphere between the spectator and 
them makes them less dark than the trees. It is capital prac- 
tice to do black and white sketching with Rowney’s blue-black, 
the finest pigment I know for the purpose, as it is always 
transparent, however thickly you may lay it on. Simply 
sketch for values; it will greatly improve your feeling for 
them. There are several ways of finding the relative vatues 
of objects ; one is to bend down and look at the view through 
your legs, a not very elegant position, and calculated to cause 
onlookers to doubt your sanity, but a very useful method, as 
you look at the objects from an unaccustomed position ; but 
the most useful way is to look at the scene with half-closed 
eyelids through your eyelashes. All the fussy little details 
will then be eliminated and the general masses only 
will appear, and do not try to paint more than you can 
thus see through the half-closed eyelids. Never attempt 
to paint every leaf on a tree (unless of course it is a 
study of a branch in the foreground), for the reduction in 
size 1s so great that even if you covered the space the tree 
occupies with pin-pricks each prick would be bigger than a 
leaf. Let the texture you put into your work suggest the 
foliage. A friend of mine once came upon a man using opera 
glasses for his work. ‘‘ Why do you use these ?’’ he inquired, 
pointing to the glasses. ‘‘Oh,’’ replied the man, “ because I 
cannot otherwise see the objects in the distance.’’ “Then 
why on earth put them in if you cannot see them with the 
naked eye?’’ was the common sense remark of my friend. 

In sketching there is one thing I wish particularly to 
impress upon those who have not done much of it; or who 
are bothered by—shall I call them—nursery traditions, such 
as the sky and the sea are blue, the grass is green, bricks are 
red, &c., and that is to get rid of these preconceived notions 
from your minds and paint the colours you see, There is 
nothing so fatal to good colouring as to possess and cling to 
these ideas. I once had a lady pupil who had come straight 
from Paris, where she had been studying flower painting in 
the most approved Parisian method. Her box was a marvel 
of brilliant pigments, which might have been valuable for 
painting canal barges and circus cars, but for landscape 
utterly useless—emerald greens of various intensities, Prus- 
sian blues, scarlets and others far beyond those in the spec- 
trum. For the first lesson I took her to a spot where there 
was an old oak tree in the near foreground, some old farm 
buildings, a road and hills in the distance. When I have a 
private pupil I generally work at the same subject beside him 
or her, doing a bit first, the pupil watching, and then trying 
on their own block to do likewise, and so on. In due course 
we came to the oak tree, through which the sun was shining. 
I began painting the tree by putting in the sunlight with raw 
sienna and a little cobalt, when she exclaimed in broken 
English, for she was a Swiss, ‘‘ Oh, you do make it a brown, 
but the tree is green!’’ I explained that when I put in the 
half-tones and darks the effect of the sun shining through the 
tree would be obtained. She, however, stuck to it that the 
tree was green, and said, ‘‘I will paint it green.’’. Pupils 
often learn best by being allowed to err and then, having their 
error pointed out, they are convinced ; so I said, ‘‘ Very well, 
then, you do.it your way and I will do it mine, and we will 
see in the end who will. do it best. I felt quite like Elijah 
with the prophets of Baal. So off we went, she her way and I 
mine, neither of us looking at the other’s work for full twenty 
minutes. Then I heard asigh. ‘‘ What is it?’’ I enquired. 
is heals was the answer, ‘‘ yours is nice, mine a mess!’”’. I 
looked, and beheld. an elliptical object the colour of brimstone 
and. treacle. She had used emerald green, and, having put 
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and ever after followed my instructions to the letter. But, to 
go back to what I have called nursery traditions ; atmospheric 
conditions, the position of the sun, j uxtaposition, &c., &., all 
affect the colour of objects. The sky may appear pink, green, 
slate colour, &c., not to mention the many tones of the clouds. 
Grass may seem yellow, green, bluish or even red, and I have 
seen purple trees in the evening light. Bricks, slates and 
tiles take on (thank goodness) the most beautiful colours 
through age and the growth of mosses on them, and the sea 
can assume all the colours of the rainbow. 


I have seen her dark as midnight ‘neath a thunderladen sky ; 
I have seen her blue as sapphire when no trace of cloud was nigh ; 
I have seen her grey, green, yellow, with a fringe of creamy light, 
Like an iridescent. opal in a band of ivory white. 


What I have been trying to impress upon you is this, get 
rid of what you think you ought to see, and paint what you 
actually do see, which in other words is, study aerial pers pec- 
tive—the colour of objects seen through the atmosphere, The 
further away the object the more atmosphere is between you 
and it ; and also light shining through the atmosphere affects 
the tones of these objects. Constable pointed out that 
painters should not think that the sky terminates at the 
horizon, but should realise that it comes all through the 
picture. (G. Clausen, A.R.A., Six Lectures on Painting.) 
My rule is, if possible, not to work more than one sitting on 
the colour effect of a sketch; pencil sketches, if necessary, 
may be made of details to be filled in afterwards, but the 
atmospheric conditions are seldom the same for two days 
running in this glorious climate of ours. I am referring to 
outdoor sketching, of course; indoor studies can be made of 
objects at your leisure. It is, of course, quite impossible to 
lay down rules as to what colours to use for objects at various 
distances, as you will have gathered from the foregoing 
remarks, but I can give you these few hints. For extreme 
distances use as few colours as possible, cobalt= atmosphere, 
being very much mixed with them, the middle distance is more 
positive, and contains slightly stronger tints; in the fore- 
ground and near distance the full strength of the colour-box 
comes into play, but experience alone can teach how to depict 
the manifold varieties of Dame Nature. In painting trees in 
the foreground it is as well to make an outline of the skeleton 
so that the masses of foliage may: look as if they hung from 
possible branches, even though these be hidden ; do not try to 
paint more.than the principal masses, putting in the lighter 
parts first and running in the darks as far as possible while 
the lighter parts are still wet. Try to paint full strength at 
once, getting a broad idea of the relative values, and do not 
put your foliage all on one side of the stem, or make the 
branches which do appear like umbrella spokes. 


Skies. 


A landscape without a good sky is only half—and often 
less than half—a picture. How often do we see an otherwise 
good picture quite spoilt by the careless way the sky has been 
treated—like the world before the creation, without form 
and void. Many landscape artists do not study the sky as 
they ought 'to, thinking that anything will do. And here I 
would like to pay a tribute to my dear friend and your former 
water-colour instructor, Mr. A. W. Weedon, R.I. In my 
estimation he is the finest painter of skies we have ever had ; 
no matter what kind of sky it was he could tackle it and give 
it a vapoury atmospheric appearance only beaten by Nature 
herself. He revelled in clouds and modelled them with a 
loving hand. You could almost see them driving before the 
wind in great dark masses, or advancing towards you in huge, 
built-up piles, or again lying in streaks in the mellow heat of a 
summer afternoon. Years ago, whenever the Royal Institute 
opened, I used to go and make straight for Weedon’s skies ; 
they were a revelation to me. It is only in water-colours 
that the fine watery effect of the clouds can be given, for skies 
in oils always suggest paint. There is just as much drawing 
and perspective in skies as there is in landscape, and the 
dealing with them requires much more subtlety. 

You will find in some books on water-colour painting that 
the way to put in the sky is to put the blue in first, leaving 
white spaces for the larger clouds; but that, in. my opinion 
and experience, is putting the cart before the horse, and I 
think you will find the following method far the most. satis- 
factory, and that is—having blocked in. your clouds lightly 


with charcoal or pencil, paying particular. attention to the 


composition with regard to the landscape, run in the lightest 
tones, then the shadow sides and, underneaths of your biggest 


mass first, often at the top of your paper because the clouds 


highest up are nearer, and therefore appear larger ; then in x 
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brown on the top, had stirred it about. She was convinced, 


| white effect, such as a clump of trees for th 


behind. Take ‘the dark trées and white cloud, a plain grass 
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similar manner treat the lower ones, which grow smaller ay 
smaller till they reach to near the horizon, which in a.cloudi 
sky is best kept broad and simple, and finally put in yo. 


blue. By so doing the effect suddenly bursts upon you, az 


the pleasuré this. gives puts new life into you, and You are: 
a good humour for tackling the landscape. In sketchin, 
never be in too great a hurry to get your effect ;, for, as long A 
you know that you are preparing for it, so long your intere| 
will be kept up, and you work on knowing that the streng, 
marks, which will make your picture shine, are yet to com 
Suppose, for instance, that in a play the.climax came in t} 
first act; nobody would stay for the rest because the chi 
interest was over; so in painting skies, keep your blue { 
the final act, excepting, of course, the toning down, of less, 
lights and the general pulling together, In the constructic 
of a clouded sky you will notice that generally the clouds at +] 
top of your picture will have their undersides more or less j 
diagonal lines, and that the nearer they approach the horizc 
the more parallel they become; this is, of course, a ver 
general statement, there being so many kinds of skies, but | 
wish to draw your attention to it. To me a sky of cumul 
clouds is the most fascinating. Look at that grand pile towe, 
ing up into the empyrean with its side of dazzling white turne 
towards the sun rounding off in multitudinous rolls into 4]. 
deep blue grey of the portion in shade, which. again is full« 
billowy undulations. See how its dark underside goes bac 
and back till it reaches the tops of lower and more distar| 
cloud mountains. In these latter notice how the lights a 
lower and yellower in tone and the shades more blue. Unde: 
neath them again come yet more, appearing far less in Siz 
owing to their distance, and their lights are still lower an 
reddish in tone, and so on till at length all form is lost in th 
blue grey of the horizon. Such an amount of drawing to kt 
done, and how short a time to do it in, for you have scarce] 
mixed your colours and looked up before the great skyscape ha 
completely changed. A breath of air has passed across th 
highest summits and spread them out like a great snowy plair : 
Babylon the great has fallen and your opportunity is gone : 

; 
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The only chance of success lies in the dexterity of you 
draughtsmanship and the retentiveness of your memory 
Therefore block in your principal masses as quickly as possibl 
and blot them in full strength at once, never messing bac 
into what you have done, but going straight on until th 
whole is finished. The great secret of success in sky paintin | 
is the being able to draw with the brush, having the sam ' 
power over and freedom with it as you would with charcoa 
or soft pencil. In all cases make it evident in your sky wher 
the light comes from and give meaning to the clouds, when 
they come and whither they go. a. ae 
To those about to begin the study of water-colour paintin, 
I should like to say, Begin by trying to use your colours ani 
brushes indoors. Practise, first, putting a plain, even tin 
all over a small sheet of paper, using the brush full and layin, 
the whole of it on the paper, never niggling with the poin 
unless for finally filling up a hole that may have been left 
Begin at the left-hand top corner and carry the colour righ © 
across the paper. Start again just underneath what you havi 
put on with another full brush, picking up the edge of the las 
wash and so on to the bottom. Then try a graduated wash 
having, say, blue in one well of your box, yellow in another 
and red in the third. Begin with the blue, and when a thin — 
down the paper dip the brush with blue still in it into thi 
yellow, next wash will be yellow, pure; when two-thirds dow: 
dip into the red, and end up with pure red. Always lift th 
brush at the end of the stroke with a sort of continuous motion — 
which has the effect of carrying the colour with the brush 
thus preventing blobs. It is most important to practise thi 
“lifting brush,”” as I have named this operation, whicl 
means never to lift the brush up straight, but with a move 
ment continuing the stroke with which the wash was laid on. 
This method will save no end of trouble and time spent 1: 
removing blobs, which are the sorrow of the tyro. Having 
become fairly proficient in the laying on of washes, try some 
simple still-life studies, such as two or three apples in a plate 
on a table and a plain dark background. ‘The drawing a ‘ 
done, ‘try to model the apples with the brush, putting on th 
light side first'and running in the colours and shadow, sides — 
as far as ‘possible while all is wet. The practice of drawing and — 
modelling with the brush is all-important in water-colou at 
painting, and the more deft at it that one becomes the more — 
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telling and crisp will be the sketches. After haying gone 
through this preparation an outdoor sketch may be attempted; 
and‘ ‘with a far greater chance of success, Choose. as. simple 
a! subject as you possibly can find having:a strong, black and 

h as ¢ es for the dark with a white — 
cload behind for the light; or a white cottage, with, dark, trees 
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( anyone, who had thought of taking up this delightful study 


d under the trees coming right into the foreground, with 
Be trough i coming ecards you, and blue hills in the 
‘tance. Begin with the cloud, putting in only what is 
mally necessary, leaving out all the thousand and one little 
kings, making only for the broad effect of light and shade, 
d finally, as to the sky, put in the blue round the top of the 
sat white mass. Now you will not get the light into your 
ud until the whole of your paper has been covered, so run 
the trees full strength at once in broad masses of light and 
ide, the lights in dark objects like trees in full foliage being 
ker than the most of the dark in the cloud. Next lay on 
» grass in one broad graduated wash, noticing that the colour 
less positive under the trees and becoming richer in tone as 
approach the foreground. Let the edges of the grass along 
road be broken. Then tint in the road greyer in the dis- 
.;ce, and lastly put in your belt of blue-grey hills. A few 
rk touches on the grass, a slight suggestion of ruts in the 
id and darks at the broken edges should complete your 
atch. All this should be done without once messing back 
to any part of it. A good thing to do when you get home 
as soon after as possible is to paint another picture from 
is, improving where you feel that you have failed. In 
‘inting buildings lay over the walls the general effect of the 
oken tones, drawing in with your brush the suggestions of 
2 stones or brickwork afterwards. The same method applies 
‘roofs. Put on the shades and shadows last of all. Be sure 
‘at you put on the shadows all at the same time, so that they 
goin the proper direction. I once saw the sketch of a town 
ne from a window; it had been begun in the morning, and 
otinued in the afternoon and evening. The shadows of 
aimneys, &c., on the houses had been put on as each house 
is painted, so that in the finished sketch they radiated like 
‘e spokes of a wheel. This of course was an extremely 
aateur case, but I mention it to show how necessary it is to 
it in the shadows all at the same time as far as possible. 
ju all know better'than I do the construction of windows 
id doors, so that it is quite superfluous to say anything 
yout the putting of them in except this—be sure and put 
‘em in, however slightly, with a suggestion of their con- 
‘ruction, for here again I have seen many an architectural 
\bject spoilt by the poor way they were treated. In saying 
lisI do not mean to suggest that your drawing should in any 
ay be what is called “ tight ’’—loose-handling and freedom of 
juch is everything in painting. But do not, for instance, 
at in all the sash bars with a hard, black line; lose some of 
jem, especially if rather distant, so that your picture may 
» atmospheric. Years ago I showed a water-colour of a 
lage street, which I had done, to an eminent old architect ; 
e made no remarks about the foreground houses or those in 
je middle distance, but, pointing to a tiny lattice window, 
dout an eighth of an inch in size, which I had suggested in a 
istant cottage, he said, “ Mr. Forbes, that window would 
ever shut.’’ (I had drawn it open.) 


Figures in Landscape. 


To place a figure in a landscape, so that it appears to be 
ist where it ought to, is not at all an easy matter. And, 
‘so, what queer things some of these figures are when placed. 
he heads either too big or too small, oftener too big, the 
sums of their hats projecting two or three feet all round, 
le bodies square and stumpy, and the legs all over the place. 
very sketcher ought to have a note-book and make jottings 
‘ figures. If the figure is standing, make an oblong in the 
Toportion of height to breadth and put it into it; at any 
‘Me it is a good plan at first to block in the space for the 
Sure with straight lines. It is also a difficult matter to place 
te correctly in a sketch unless you have it actually before 
ou on the spot where it is required. What I do is this— 
hen a person comes to the place where I want my figure to 
°, I draw a line where the top of the head comes and another 
“ast under the feet, and then, as it most likely passes out of 
ne place immediately, I draw it in at my leisure. The same 

I once saw a picture by a pro- 


pplies also to horses or cattle. 
ssional artist where the figures had évidently been put in 
fterwards, without the precaution I have mentioned above. 
Te Seemed to have quite forgotten that his eye-line came three 
* four feet above the ground-line of the building opposite to 
ie as he sat, and, therefore, that the head of the man would 
Ina above that line, and had put in the whole of the man and 
‘he donkey he was driving below the ground-line of the house; 
[he effect, of course, was most ludicrous. Figures, even though 
suite small, on account of their representing life, have great 
vei, ht im a composition ; and, therefore, care should be taken, 
n the drawing and the placing of them. Fae, 

- 'Thave tou 4 se 


AR en. a he 
dee) See Tee 
é 


+, ave touched upon some of the principal points eth nae 
sking,’and trust that their enumeration ‘will not cause 
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of water-colour painting, to determine not to do so because 
there are so many things to be thought about ; but rather that, 
perceiving that there are these many things to be studied, he 
will say to himself, “I see that sketching and painting require 
brains, and therefore I shall certainly tackle them.’’ Yes, 
brains are required for every touch, every stroke of the brush. 
Many a time has it been said to me, ‘‘ How delightful your life 
must be, all amusement ; you go out to some beautiful spot and 
sketch it—I only wish I could.” “It 7s delightful,”’ 1 reply, 
but I always feel that the speaker has not the vestige of an idea 
that the doing of the sketch requires even more concentration 
than counting the courses in a tall brick tower or totting up 
figures in a ledger. ; 

Everything we do requires more or less work of the brain, 
and the way to rest it is to give it variety of occupation. And 
I know from former experience that there is no finer rest 
from the routine of office work than to set off into the country, 
box, sketching block, seat, and easel in hand; sit down, when 
you have found something that you cannot resist; fill and 
light your pipe and begin, feeling that there is no hurry, 
eternity is before you, and that you are going to make a jolly 
good sketch. Now, as to this jolly good sketch, be not in a 
prosy manner content to make an exact copy of the subject 
in drawing and colour, but try to put some poetry into it. Let 
there be a rhythmical feeling in the lines and colour, so that 
others reading may appreciate the music. Should your sub- 
ject be a breezy day, tell it in the swing of the branches against 
the scudding clouds; or a mellow summer afternoon, let it be 
felt in the sleepy attitude of the horses standing in the shadow 
of the haystack; should the sun have just gone down in a 
low bank of clouds ’neath a saffron sky and the mist be rising 
on the placid surface of the reed-fringed lake, let the plaintive 
song of the evening hour steal across the water and out of the 
picture into the soul of the onlooker; or if you wish to give 
the stir and bustle of the great city, let your figures, carts, cabs, 
"buses, &c., be full of motion. Let every sketch you do have an 
effect, let it be broad and simple in treatment, the principal 
group or chief point of concentration well defined; have 
secondary points of interest, but be sure to keep them subser- 
vient to the main one. Do not try to copy the style of any 
artist whose work you may have taken a fancy to; study him 
if you like, delight in his creations, but remember that no two 
men see things exactly alike, and that you, though admiring 
and learning of others, must look at things with your own 
eyes and put your own individuality into your work; then, 
and only then, will that work be successful. 

Mr. J. D. Cracz, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, said they all ought to learn a great deal 
from it. There were no limits to the delights of painting from 
Nature, and Mr. Crace said he had pursued the study at every 
possible opportunity, and he sometimes looked with amaze- 
ment at the accumulation of sketches. There were many 
valuable hints throughout the paper, and he wished to draw 
particular attention to the last remarks in it, where the 
students were cautioned not to attempt treating their sketches 
according to the manner of some other artist. To merely copy 
another’s work destroyed the faculty for seeing Nature pro- 
perly. Mr. Forbes had spoken principally of landscape and 
clouds. To architects the treatment of the latter was not 
the least valuable of the many hints contained in the paper. 
Clouds played an important part in setting off a building, 
and a fine sense of their use was a great gain to a perspective 
drawing. Another valuable study was sketching from flowers 
and groups of flowers, for by that they learned to bring pure 
tones of colour into harmony. In conclusion the speaker 
warned Mr. Forbes that the mixing of raw sienna and cobalt 
was an injurious practice owing to the chemical action of the 
iron properties, which made the pigment fade or discolour. 

Mr. C. H. Srrance seconded the vote of thanks. He had 
listened with the greatest interest to the paper, and although 
he could not claim to have an extensive experience in water- 
colour painting yet, like others who were following the multi- 
farious profession of architecture, he had to put water-colour 
stains on drawing-paper. He thought it was a matter of 
great satisfaction to the Association that the standard of 
architectural water-colour painting had risen during recent 
years. He believed credit was due to the Association for this 
and for the improvement in the treatment of the architectural 
drawings seen in the Academy Exhibition, It was quite 
noticeable, he said, the number of careful drawings of build. 
ings which were helped very much by the evident earnest 
effort that. had been made to give natural and artistic sur- 
roundings. In drawing néw buildings it was questionable 
whether it was’ legitimate’ to represent in the perspective 
sketch the natural sutroundings as they would be twenty or 
thirty years hence. In‘ the majority of cases the speaker did 
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not think the architect was justified in representing his build-, 


ing as being fifty or one hundred years old. The drawing 
should show as nearly as possible what the building would 


be when first erected, though some modification was allowable 


in the representation of the colour of some materials. 
_ Messrs. W. Barnprgpcr Reynoups, E. Gunn, W. G: B. 
Tnwis, Ceci Suarp,.and T. C. Yarns supported the vote of 
thanks. ws f 

The PRuEsIpENT, in his concluding remarks on the paper, 
alluded to the importance of making the white paper itself 
have value in the brighter parts of a water-colour. In sketch. 
ing the ground of the paper was too often lost by the student 
superimposing opaque colours in an endeavour to get strong 
effects. There was, too, a tendency in all beginners to paint 
far too dry, whereas a great amount of water was needed. 
Architects, the speaker thought, were at a great disadvantage 
in painting from Nature, especially in the sort of subjects 
they generally chose to sketch. They knew far too much about 
buildings, and would consequently see more than was visible 
to the naked eye. There was an extraordinary disappearance 
of all detail in bright sunshine, and in the case of white 
buildings like some of the Italian campanili the cast shadow: 
of the cornice was only seen, and yet there was an inclination 
to draw in the cornice, although if the cast shadows were 
correctly drawn the picture would have the effect of sunlight 
without detail. 

It was announced that at the next meeting to be held on 
March 20 a paper by Mr. H. Tanner, jun., entitled “Some 
Notes on Domestic Work of the Renaissance in England,”’ 
would be read. 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


‘Ge recent efforts to save Crosby Hall from destruction have 
shown: how very defective are the existing statutory pro- 
visions relating to the protection of monuments and buildings 
of historical or architectural interest,and the local government, 
records and museums committee of the London County Council 
have considered whether steps should be taken to extend the 
provisions of the Ancient Monuments Acts, 1882 and 1900, 
with a view to preventing the demolition of buildings of a 
similar character to Crosby Hall. : 

The Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, provides 
that an owner of any ancient monument may by deed constitute 
the Commissioners of Works the guardians of such monument, 
and thereupon the Commissioners become responsible for its 
maintenance. The Commissioners may also purchase any 
ancient monument within the meaning of the Act, and for this 
purpose the provisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Acts may be applied except those relating to the purchase and 
taking of lands otherwise than by agreement. These powers 
were extended by the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 
1900, which provides that where the Commissioners of Works 
are of opinion that the preservation of any monument is a 
matter of public interest by reason of the historic, traditional 
or artistic interest attaching thereto, they may, at the request 
of the owner, consent to become the guardians thereof, and 
thereupon the Act of 1882 shall apply. The Act of 1900 
empowers county councils to become guardians of ancient 
monuments, or to purchase them by agreement. It further 
provides that the public shall have access to any monument of 
which the Commissioners of Works or any county council are 
the owners, but, where such authorities are guardians only, 
then the consent of the owner must be obtained. . Lastly, by 
section 60 of its General Powers Act, 1898, the Council may 
purchase by agreement buildings and places of historical or 
architectural interest or works of art. 

From the preceding paragraph it will be observed that 
the exercise of existing powers is dependent upon the consent 
of the owners of the property. This condition may, and in 
practice does, militate seriously against the accomplishment 
of the object for which the statutes were framed. ‘The com- 
mittee view with concern the gradual demolition of buildings 
of antiquarian, historical and architectural interest, and are 
of opinion that more effective protection for such buildings 
should be provided. 

With regard to the means which might be taken to secure 
this end, it is suggested that, in the first place, a schedule of 
all monuments and buildings in England’ and Wales which 
are considered worthy of preservation should be prepared. A 
somewhat similar proceduré has been.adopted in France, where 
the effect of scheduling a monument is ‘that it cannot be 
destroyed, even in part, or be made the object of any work of 
restoration, repair or’ modification of any kirid without the 
consent of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts: 
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_ It would be advantageous if similar arrangements wer 
‘in England and Wales. Had such a schedule been in ex 
ence, Crosby Hall, which was a unique specimen of Londo 
‘domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, would not hay 
been destroyed. As pertinent to.the subject it should | er 
tioned that a Royal Commission has recently been ap) 
‘‘to make an inventory of the ancient and historical 
“ments and constructions connected with or illustrative 
‘contemporary culture, civilisation and conditions of lif 
people in Scotland from the earliest times to the year 
and to specify those which seem worthy of preservation. 
committee see no reason why the reference to. the Royal | 
mission should be restricted to Scotland, and therefore 
that the London County Council should approach 
-Majesty’s Government with a view to*the enquiries o: 
Commission being extended to, or to a similar enquiry bein 
undertaken in respect of, England and Wales. re 
The committee are also of opinion that it is necessary th 
compulsory powers of purchase shouldbe vested in so 
authority, so that, if it were desired to purchase any intere 
ing monument or building, the price for the property coul) 
not be enhanced beyond its commercial value, and we conside 
that such compulsory powers of purchase should be vested in. 


| 


4 


His Majesty’s Government, 


Rie 7 
Pil 


Sanitation in Winnipeg, Canada. 


Srr,—Will you allow me space to ask for the opinion 0 
some of your readers who are sanitary experts on the follow 
ing points? - To those who are not acquainted with th’ 
climatic conditions of this province I desire to state that al i 
drains and pipes must be laid in the ground at a sufficien| 
depth of from seven to eight feet, and consequently shallov 
sewer gases at the street manholes is a dangerous nuisano 
all the year round, as the civic authorities have objected 
sewer ventilation until a few months ago. Nor will they alloy 4 
the house drain to be connected direct to the sewer without ar 
intercepting trap ih the basement. When the authoritie 
insisted on the fixing of intercepting traps in the basemen’ 
the traps were completely cut off from the house and ventilate 
from the outside, but no disconnection or separation ee 
the water-closet fittings and the sinks, baths, and basins, bu. 
they are all connected to the same pipe. During heavy fall 
of snow and severe frosts the tops of the pipes freeze up wher 
they pass through the roof, and when the water-closets an 
flushed they syphon the nearest trap at a bath or basin, anc 
the pipes become drain ventilators, filling the house with 

: 


drain gases, ee 
The intercepting traps are now left out for the purpose 0: 
ventilating the sewers through the house drains, and the 
authorities still insist on the connection of all water-closel 
pipes and waste-water pipes to the one pipe—that is, the; ; 
will not allow the pipes from baths and basins to be discon: 
nected from the water-closet pipe, but they insist on pl ing 
the whole system of piping in such a manner that the ful $ 
pressure of sewer gas is on the water seal of every trap, and, 
as already stated, the traps are liable to syphonage when the B 
tops of the ventilation pipes are frozen up. ae | 
During the winter season the houses are nearly sealed ut , 
with close-fitting doors, and storm-sashes are screwed on the 
outside of the ordinary windows; and with the common hot- 
A 


air furnace the inside atmosphere circulates around the fur. 
nace in flow and return pipes to each room, and in an average | 
sized house the air will absorb from the water-pan in the ¢ 
furnace about three gallons of water in twenty-four hours. ‘ 
Under these conditions I maintain that every house A ae 
be provided with a special pipe as sewer ventilator, st Bat 


the house drain outside of the intercepting trap, and that 
the intercepting trap should be ventilated direct from the 


‘ouside and completely cut off from.the building. ae 
In all cases where the drain trap is not used I submit that 3 


the sinks, baths, and basins should be disconnected from the 
water-closet drain and pipe in which is the full pressure of 
the sewer gas, but various schemes showing this arrangement : 
have been rejected by the civic authorities in Winnipeg. 
| _ In one building in Winnipeg this season the plumbers had 


.| about thirty connections to make -after the windows and bs 


em 


doors weke, closed and before any water could be put in the # 


| traps, 


system of sanitation ? 
“When fitting up the domestic hot-water service the 
plumbers are allowed to connect the water-pipe from the 


| street main direct to the water cylinder, and no provision is 
| made for the natural expansion of the water, and when the 


fires are lighted the natural expansion drives back the cold 
water in the pipes towards the street mains, and a person can 
often draw off hot water at a cold-water tap. There is also 
the great irregularity of pressure on all the pipes, cylinder, 
and taps. To stop the hot water from actually entering the 
street mains they fix a check valve on the service pipe from 
the street. 

_ Needless to say that the system is very unsatisfactory, and 
the irregularity of pressure is ruinous to the fittings and 
entailing needless expenditure in repairs. Owing to the severe 
frost in the winter season the overflows from cisterns cannot 


‘be taken to discharge on the outside of the walls, and some 


of the plumbers connect the overflows to soil or waste pipes. 
Every plumber and others connected with the erection of 


buildings in Great Britain is acquainted with the individual 


known as the Plumber’s Devil, and some of them escaped 
from Great Britain before the days of the Salvation Army. 


One or two plumber’s devils are located in Winnipeg, and 


in their usual way do more to retard progress in sanitary 
matters than any other class of tradesmen. In this city there 
are good tradesmen in all departments of the building trade. 
The atmosphere is good, dry, and very favourable for first- 
class ventilation and sanitation in all its branches. 

The details are brief, but I trust that some sanitary 
experts will send me their opinion on the sanitary work and 
plumbing as executed in Winnipeg to help forward the 


: necessary reforms before the visit of the British Association 
and the investment of British capital in public and private 


property in the city of Winnipeg and Western Canada.—~ 
Yours, &c., ; 
Witt1am Broce, Architect. 


" 261 Fort Street, Winnipeg, Canada : 


= February 25, 1908. 


Suction Gas. 


¥ Srr,—A suction-gas plant of about 150 to 200 horse-power 


is about to be put down at a distance of 150 yards from a 


venerable church with a large tower built of oolitic limestone. 
~ Will you or any of your readers kindly express an opinion 


_ on the possibility of injury resulting to the stonework of the 


church through the escape of suction gas or any other emana- 
tions from the gas plant into the atmosphere ? 

Is anything known about the action of suction gas on 
limestone ?— Yours faithfully, jee 
az ey _. STONEWORK. 

[There is little, if anything, in suction gas that would 
render it more injurious than an ordinary gas engine to, lime- 
stone. The products of gas combustion are to a certain degree 
always detrimental, but even an engine of 200 horse-power: 


' would not use so much gas as to produce any marked effect 


on a limestone building 150 yards away. There should be no 


reason for any escape of suction gas from the gas plant other 
than the products of combustion.—Ep. ] 


bi Cement and Armoured Cement. 
Srr,—Will you have the great kindness to inform me of 
whom and where I can make inquiries as to the conditions, 


_ cost, &e., &c., of the employment of cement and armoured 


cement in the construction of dwelling-houses? I am anxious 
to put up some cottages as quickly and economically, as well 
as efficiently, as possible, and I also want to rebuild a house 
which is partly a ruin. From what I have read and heard 
lately it appears to me that I may find building in armoured 
cement most suitable to my purpose, but I do not know to 
whom to apply for information, nor do I know what firms 
make a speciality of this form of construction and which could 
furnish me with specifications. 

_ I shall be extremely grateful if you could put me in the 
way of obtaining the information I desire.—Believe me, 


yours faithfully, 


C. Dretme-RADcLIFFE, 
a. Lieutenant-Colonel, Military Attaché, 
_ British Embassy, Rome: March 7. . 


Architects’ Technical Bureau. 


_ Sir,—A few further remarks concerning the Technical 


Bureau that is being established may be welcome to our 
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and the whole building was filled with sewer gas; and | 
some of the plumbers were sick and suffering from sore-throats _ 
arising from the bad effects of the sewer gas. Is this a modern © 


\ 
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‘numerous subscribers, who are doubtless readers of your valu- 


able journal as well as to the architects who as yet have not 
joined. At the moment of writing there are over 1,000 
architects who have sent in their names as subscribers, and 
this number is increasing daily. Such a large following, 
including as it does the majority of busy practising architects, 
has exceeded even the anticipation of those who foresaw the 
immense advantage to the architectural profession of a ‘‘ cen- 
tral office,’’ where could be gathered together manufacturers’ 
trade catalogues, price lists, pamphlets, &c., and information 
generally relating to the products of the building trade. These 
will be carefully indexed upon some approved system, so that 
enquiries as to the name and address of manufacturers of 
building specialities or named articles, or where goods at a 
certain cost or detailed description are to be obtained can be 
speedily answered, and at a great saving of time to the busy 


-architect, who cannot afford the time to study circulars or 


interview the numerous manufacturers’ travellers who call. 
Wherever. practicable it is hoped to make this information 
more valuable by having tests and. reports made by indepen- 
dent experts, copies of which. will be available to the sub- 
scribers of the Bureau. 

Records are also to be kept of the firms who supply the 
materials and fittings to the public and prominent buildings 
throughout the country. , By this means an architect can 
ascertain where the materials, &c., have been used, for what 
purposes, the class of building and who. the architect was, 
for many would doubtless repose confidence in the judgment 
of some architect well known tothem. By this means progress 
will be greatly assisted, to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

The Bureau will shortly be taking larger.and permanent 
offices, where suitable accommodation. will be available, 
especially as regards a large hall for the catalogue library, 
and due notice will be sent to all subscribers of the opening. 

The advisory committee, for the time being, consists of 
Messrs. Geo. Bertram Bulmer, F.R.1I.B.A. (Leeds), Alfred 
W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. (London), Joseph Crouch 
(Birmingham), H. L. Goddard, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. (Leices- 
ter), George Hubbard, F.S8.A., F.R.I.B.A. (London), Paul 
Ogden, F.R.I.B.A. (Manchester), .William A. Pite, 
F.R.1.B.A. (London), H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A. 
(London), Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A. (Cardiff), Keith D. 
Young, F.R.I.B.A. (London). 

It is proposed that the advisory committee shall be subject 
to election from time to time by the general body of architect 
subscribers. 

All communications to be addressed to 

F, R. Goutp Witts, A.R.I.B.A., 
Secretary. 
11 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects have made a grant 
of 50/. to the funds of the International Art Congress and 
Exhibition. The number of countries to be represented is 
now twenty-four. 


Mr. James Edward Grace, R.B.A., died last week at the 
age of fifty-seven. He began his artistic studies at the 
Liverpool Institute at the age of sixteen, and continued them 
at South Kensington. Mr. Grace had exhibited at the Royal 
Society of British Artists since 1871, and at the Royal 
Academy since 1876. 


Mr. T. P. Frank, A.M.1.C.E., deputy surveyor of Dews- 
bury, has been appointed surveyor and sanitary inspector of 
Ripon. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon Will give a course of four lectures 
on “The Painting and Sculpture of China and Japan” in the 
theatre of the Royal Albert Hall on Thursday afternoons, 
March 19, March 26, April 2 and April 9, from 5.30 to 6.30. 
The subjects of the lectures will be as follows :—I, “China in 
the XIIth Century”; Il. “The Growth of a National Art 
in Japan”; III. “ The Chinese Renaissance in Japan ” 
IV. “ The Later Art of China and Japan.” 


The Mayor of Boston, in Lincolnshire, has asked the 
Mayor of Boston, in Massachusetts, for subscriptions towards 
the work of renovating the famous parish church of 
St. Botolph. The citizens of the new Boston have always 
shown a great interest in the mother city, and in 1855 a sum 
of 2,000 dols. was subscribed in response to a similar appeal. 
Boston grew out of a settlement largely composed of Boston 
men. 
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The Restoration, Work on the 


and it is expected that the scaffolding which has surrounded 
the tower for the past five. years (and which cost over 1,0004. 
the 


to erect) will be removed before Easter.. Afterwards 
_ repair of the western towers will be commenced. 


The Following Pictures have been added to the collection 
in the National Gallery of Scotland :—“The Halt,” or “The 
It was bequeathed by 
the late H.C. Brunning, who left certain of his pictures “ to 
the English nation, the selection and disposal being left in the 
hands of the Trustees of the National Gallery, London.” The 
picture was formerly in the San Donato Palace and the 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” an early 
Sienese altar-piece, date about 1400, has been purchased. 
“Christ on the Road to Calvary,” an example of the school of 
Benozzo Gozzoli, late fifteenth century, has also been pur- 
chased. Through the consideration of Mr. Sargent, R.A., the 
trustees have also been able to acquire “ A Young Bohemian,” 
by Tom Graham, H.R.S.A. The picture is lent at present to 
placed in the 


Wayside Inn,” by Isaac van Ostade. 


Secretan collection. 


the Royal Sccttish Academy, and cannot be 
gallery until that exhibition closes. 


The Council of the Surrey Archeological Society have 
offered to co-operate with the Guildford Corporation in the 
event of an effort being made to provide a town museum. 
Dr. G. C. Williamson, who recently gave to the town a 
complete collection of old Guildford trade tokens and coins, 
has now supplemented the gift by a bludgeon used in 1865: in 
purpose of 


the time of the Guy riots, and a collar used for the 
bull-baiting from about 1580 to 1804. 


A Recent Japanese Newspaper reports the establishment 
of an enterprise for the supplying of electricity for several 
cities in Southern Japan :—On December 6, 1907, the Minister 
of Home Affairs granted a license to the Anglo-Japanese 
Oi-gawa Hydro-Electric Power Co., which has for its object 
the supplying of electricity to Shizuoka and other cities on 
the Tokaido and neighbourhood by utilising the cataracts of 
The company intends to develop water 
27,000 
more h.p. at a point between Ikama-mura and’ Hambarau- 
mechi, and about 8,000 h.p. at Uchinakubi, in Yamanashi 
prefecture, respectively. The first, being the largest among 


the great Oi river. 
power of about 66,000 h.p. at Tamochimura, about 


the three works, will have to: be postponed for some time. 


The second and third will be started in 1908 at an estimated 
The company is backed by a capital 
of 5,250,000 dols., half of which will be equally subscribed by 
the British and Japanese promoters. It is further reported 
that the company will issue 2,500,000 dols. worth of its shares 


cost of 5,000,000 dols. 


for subscription. 


The Annual Report of the Sussex 
announces that fifty-seven new members 
the past year, and that the total number on January 1 last 
was 744, compared with 715 a year earlier. Up to the time 
of the issue of the report, only about 900/. had been subscribed 
by 150 members towards the 2,300/. required for the purchase 
of Barbican House, and it is hoped that the nearly 600 
members who have not yet subscribed will do so without 
delay, as the purchase has to be completed on June 1 next. 
During the year 5,231 visitors paid for admission to Lewes 
Castle, the receipts from this source being 130/. 15s. 6d. The 
total income of the year was 526/. 9s. 7d., and the payments 
4681. 5s. The balance in hand has increased from 671, 13s. ld. 
to 1250. 17s. 8d. 

The Dispute between the Hambledon (Surrey) Rural 
District Council and the National Trust for the Preservation 
of Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty as to the 
rights of the Council to dig for stone on Hindhead Common 
has been advanced a stage. A special committee reported 
that the use of Hindhead stone on the roads of the district 
meant a saving of 1,000/. a year. To use imported stone 
would mean an ‘increase of a penny rate, or 13 per cent., on 
the highway expenses of the Council. The National Trust 
will be asked to consent to the Council digging for stone at 
certain spots for a term of five years, and at the expiration to 
that term a fresh arrangement will be come to with regard of 
the same or other areas. 


A Special General Meeting of the Geological Society will 
be called’ shortly to consider a resolution, signed by the 
requisite ten Fellows, to the effect that the Council be 
requested to take the necessary steps at an early date in order 


to allow of the admission of. women to full Fellowship, of the’ 


Society. To this resolution amendments 


will be proposed and 
seconded asking for a ballot of all the 


Fellows tobe taken, 


women, 


Cen u selva PaaS Ve Ns pig Ae yt Va Raye aah 


Archeological Society 
were elected during 


cechvaidins 
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Bell Harry Tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral is now rapidly approaching completion, 


of the City of London, has:resigned his appointment, 


= r 
le 
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Mr. E. Power, district surveyor for the southern division _ 


Art Gallery the first instalment of statuary, 
Lewis Mitchell and Dr. Jameson, 


; Sef 


the Vatican, the Capitol, Naples, Florence and Berlin. © | 


completed at a cost considerably less than the. ‘amount 
originally estimated for the work. 


In his statement as to the cost of the asylum, Mr. George T. 


Hine, the architect, said the expenditure showed an average | 
but.as the building | 
was designed with an administrative department to allow of 
extension up to 1,200, the first cost should be calculated on 
the mean between 570 (the present number of beds) and 1,200. 


cost of 3271. per bed on the 570 patients, 


(the future number), which would show an average of 210). 


. On Saturday Last there was despatched to the Cape Town 
given. by Sir 
under a bequest of 15,000/,_ 
which was left to them by the late Mr. Alfred ' Beit for 
“educational purposes.” The gift, which includes. forty-six _ 
casts, represents some of the chief objects of Classic art now | 
in the possession of the great galleries of the -world—the | 
British Museum, the Lansdowne House collection the Louvre, 


} 
t 


The total cost was 
186,387/., being 7,249/. less than the amount of the estimates 
for building works approved by the County Council in 1902, 


<i 


In Their First Annual Report to the W orcestershire _ 
County Council the visiting committee of the Barnsley Hall 
lunatic asylum pointed out that the new buildings had been 


per bed; but to arrive at the gross cost they must include for _ 


land, sewage disposal, farm buildings and furnishing. This 


would show that the ultimate total cost of the asylum would 
average 250/. per bed. Mr. J. Bowen, who moved the adoption, 
of the report, said the credit was largely due to the architect, 
Mr. Hine. ao 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Richmond, Yorkshire, 
April 8. 


The Board of Agricultural Studies, Cambridge, will hold | 


an examination for a “ Surveyors’ Institution Scholarship ”’ 
in July. The scholarship is tenable for three years,. and is of 
the value of -80/. per annum. The scholarship is open only 
to students of the Surveyors’ Institution who at the time of 
taking the scholarship examination have passed, or are en- 
titled to exemption from, the whole of the previous examina- 
tion of the University, including the additional subjects. 
Names of candidates, together with evidence that they comply 


The Countess of Ronaldshay is to open the North Riding | 
on. 


with the above conditions, must be sent before J uly 1 to Mr. A. | 
Goddard, the Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, — 


8.W., or to Mr. T. B. Wood, Department of Agriculture, 
Cambridge. a : 


A Return issued from the Treasury of the receipts and — 
disbursements of the Duchy of Cornwall for the year 1907 | 


shows that a sum of 92,450]. received in rents and profits of 
courts accrued to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Royalties, 
dividends on stock, and a number of small items brought the 
total receipts of the Duchy to 140,9497. Payments amount- 
ing to 80,4077. were made for the use of the Prince of Wales, 
while over 16,0001. was expended for the benefit of the estate. 

Countess Bathurst laid the foundation-stone of a drill 


hall and rifle range, which Mr. D. G, Bingham, of Utrecht, _ 


is presenting to his native town, Cirencester. Adjoining it 
twelve cottages and villas are to be built, the revenue from 
which is to be applied to the upkeep of the hall. The building 
contract amounts to 16,0001. 

Mr. Carnegie has offered to give 10,000/. towards the 
rebuilding and extension of the Walthamstow Central 
Library. Mr. J. W. Dunford, of 100c Queen Victoria Street, 


E.C., is the architect, and his plans have two special features, — 


providing a lecture hall to hold 500 


people and a juvenile 
lending department. 4 


A New Presbyterian Church and schools have just been — 


erected at Abergavenny from the designs of Mr. E. Ay 
Johnson, F.R.I.B.A. The contractors were Messrs. J. G. 
Thomas & Sons, and the stone used was the St. Aldhelm Box 
ground, from the 
Box. 


The Furness Railway Co., who are the owners of the house - 


in which Romney lived, which is situated on the outskirts of | 
Barrow-in-Furness, have obtained powers to renovate and 
repair it. It is their intention to create a museum. on th 
ground floor, but if prices continue as they are it will contai 
few of the painter’s works. 


_ Monmouthshire Buildings Committee, which has in the ae 
past distributed its, architectural work among various archi- 
tects in the district, decided to recommend the County, Council 


; asking for a | to-appoint a'chief architect, at a salary of 3501., rising to 
to.ascertain whether’ a~ majority is?in favour ‘of admitting | 400/7., 


quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., at 


400/., and an assistant architect, at a salary of 140]., rising to... 
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Ohe Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


We have more than once pointed out that officials 
employed by local authorities are sure to be disappointed 
if they undertake an indefinite amount of work. Another 
case has been presented in the city of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Mornam has issued ‘‘a representation and memoran- 
dum *’ which suggests the burden laid upon a willing 
official. For several years he has filled the office of City 
Superintendent of Works, and he declares that ‘‘ there 
has fallen to him in the course of his term of office an 
amount of special professional work of which there could 
haye been no anticipation when the terms of the appoint- 
ment were arranged, and to which, whether judged by 
the ordinary standard of professional remuneration or the 
“excessive demands of time and endurance involved, and 
extending over many years, his official remuneration has 
borne no adequate proportion.’’ After fifteen years he 
was promised an increase of salary, but it was on the 
understanding that he should devote his whole time to 
his official duties. Although he was assured by one of 
the members that specially large or difficult pieces of work 
‘were not contemplated in the arrangement, he soon found 
that he had to work by night as well as day until his 
physical endurance was almost strained. He acted as 
architect for a new city hospital and an interim honorarium 
of 1,000/. was voted to him. It was, he says, a grateful 
‘solatium; but he respectfully and urgently submitted 
that in no circumstances could it have been held as an 
adequate consideration in respect of a work which on the 
usual scale would have earned a net remuneration of at 
least ten times its amount. He asked for suitable com- 
pensation for the long and arduous conditions incidental 
to the weight of service it has fallen to him to discharge, 
beyond what could possibly be overtaken within the limits 
of ordinary office time. A committee of the Council, by a 
‘majority of one vote, agreed to give an honorarium of 5001., 
which is not a munificent reward for services like Mr. 
‘Morwam’s. The Council have now under consideration 
the amalgamation of the departments of City Superin- 
tendent of Works, the Burgh Engineer, and the City 
‘Road Surveyor. 


! 


| 
| _ Iris a pity that some people imagine all parts of an 
architect’s work are easy and can be performed equally 
well by amateurs. A case in which a retired farmer was 
sued because he believed that every man could be his 
own clerk of works suggests the prevalence of sc absurd 
4 notion. He had plans and a specification prepared, 
probably by an amateur, for the erection of a house. A 
builder agreed to execute the work for 2851.—an amount 
which is sufficient to suggest the extent of the contract. 
The defendant resolved to act as clerk of works. But 
I spite of his microscopic attention extras to the extent 
of 121. became inevitable. The defendant declined to pay 
on the ground that the specification had not been com- 
plied with. His Honour Judge Amputert, K.C., said 
the case revealed the consequences of a man without ex- 
perience becoming his own architect. The specification 
was So careless that the builder might have charged for 
phe Whole of the ironmongery as extras. He decided that 
the Plaintiff was entitled to 91. 10s. for extras. If the 
olaintiff should again undertake building it will no doubt 
2e as a sadder if not a wiser man. 


ik _AN effort. is now being made in Berlin to obtain sub- 
-*etiptions for the erection of a memorial to Moszs Mevy- 
(PEUSSOHN.. He died in. 1786, and Ramuunr wrote the 
-ollowing epitaph for his tomb :—‘‘ Mosrs MENDELSSOHN, 
orn at Dessau of Hebrew Parents, a sage like Socratzs, 
oe to the Ancient Creed, Teaching Immortality, Him- 
self Immortal.” He was among the remarkable men of 
’ © eighteenth century, A Jew, he demonstrated that the 
& Feet’ spirit of the race did not expire with SPINOZA, 

€ aided in convincing not only Germany but Europe 


to be allowed to remain. 


that an orthodox Jew need not be entirely absorbed by 
thoughts of gain. When he went to Berlin in his four- 
teenth year he was not provided with the price of a meal. 
What he sought was education, and one of his first efforts 
was to translate Locks’s *‘ Essay ’’ in order that he might 
be able to master it. His sufferings were incredible. A silk 
manufacturer fortunately engaged him as tutor for his 
children; then he became his manager and finally his 
partner in the business. He was one of Lessina’s friends, 
and the attractive personage of NaTHAN THE Wisz is a 
creation which was suggested by MrenDELSsouN. The 
sage wrote several books, one of the most popular 
being his ‘‘ Phedon,’’ which is a translation of Puato 
with additions. He was one of the earliest admirers of 
SHAKESPEARE. He would have been elected a member of 
the Berlin Academy but for the opposition of FREDERICK 
THE GREAT, who struck out MENDELSSOHN’s name from 
the list submitted to him. 


Last week the French Government sold the valuable 
premises on the Quai d’Orsay near the Pont des 
Invalides, in which tobacco was manufactured. When 
originally arranged the vast site was considered to be 
outside Paris, but as the city has grown the ground can 
now be turned to more profitable use. The place is still 
generally known as the Gros-Caillou, a name which was 
derived from a large stone that marked the limit in one 
direction of the property of the Abbey of St. Germain 
des Prés. Another large building near the factory was 
the military hospital founded in 1765 for the royal 
guards. In the factory was to be found a small cottage, 
im which the versatile Braumarcuatis, the author of the 
‘‘ Barber of Seville’? and other plays, used to give 
lessons on the harp and guitar to the daughters of 
Louis XV. It was latterly utilised as a billiard-room by 
the director of the manufactory. Another relic or old 
days was the fire-pump designed by Bernuanar, the 
architect, to ensure the safety of Paris. 


AN interesting gift has been left to the Lycée Con- 
dorcet, Paris. M. Epovarp Dera, the military 
painter, who was formerly a student at the college, has 
presented a painting of BonaparTE as a General of the 
First Republic standing near the fire of a bivouac at the 
time of the invasion of Italy. Some years ago, when 
presiding at a banquet of students, M. Drratur ex- 
pressed a wish that the walls of the Frehch colleges 
instead of being covered with whitewash should be 
covered with paintings and engravings of French military 
scenes. He has therefore endeavoured to realise what 
he then advocated. His gift has more appropriateness 
than may appear to strangers. The Lycée Condorcet 
was originally the Lycée Bonaparte. It was founded in 
1802, and the buildings assigned to it had been designed 
for a Capuchin convent. After the fall of Naponron the 
lycée became the Collége Royal Bourbon, but in 1848 the 
original name was restored. Under the Third Republic 
there was another change, and the lycée now recalls the 
fate of one of the victims of the first Revolution. 


Durine thirty years a very large equestrian statue of 
CHARLEMAGNE has stood on the parvis or large open 
space in front of the cathedral of Notre-Dame, Paris. 
When it was set up it was supposed to be for experimental 
purposes, and the general opinion at the time was that 
M. Rocuer was not paid for his work. For the same 
reason a pedestal was not constructed of a kind that 
would be suitable to so large a figure. All that was done 
was to place a temporary support instead and to’ cover 
it with canvas. From time to time the covering was 
painted, and few cared to examine its nature.. The figure 
seemed .so well adapted to its position. that it deserved 
But the authorities have now 
decided to remove CuarLemaGNe from the parvis to the 
Place Vauban, which is behind the Tuileries. It-is to 
be hoped that before it is set up in its new position any 
indebtedness which may be connected ,with the work 
will be settled. : 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND ANTIQUITIES. 
_ PROTEST in the form of a memorial has been sent 
by the Yorkshire Architectural and Archeological 
Society to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of York. The 
document relates to the proposed electric tramway which 
has received the sanction of the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners. The railway station, as no doubt most of our 
readers are aware, is outside the city, and a tramway would 
be a convenience if connected with the principal part of 
York. But as it happens, a part of the city wall lies near 
the station ; and the contemplated widening of the station 
road, it is feared, cannot be carried out as proposed with- 
out injury to the earthen rampart on which the wall is 
built. The Architectural and Archeological Society 
therefore urge that in any measures taken for the widening 
of the roadway no proposals be recommended that will in 
any way disturb the city embankment, and that the ram- 
part be not excavated or curtailed in any manner whatever. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that York is almost 
unique among English cities in the preservation of its 
ancient walls and gates or bars. A portion of the Roman 
wall which was erected in the first century of our era still 
exists. It is supposed to have been about 20 feet in height, 
and the light limestone of which it was constructed was 
varied for the sake of appearance by a couple of bands of 
brickwork. In subsequent times other races fortified the 
city, for from its position whoever held it could rule a 
large part of England. Of the line of defence which was 
erected even after the Romans left, nearly two miles in 
length can be traced. There was a mound between 40 and 
50 feet in height, and a very deep trench. On the mound 
was a timber palisade which could be easily replaced. 
But in the thirteenth century stone walls were substituted. 
No doubt restoration and construction had to be under- 
taken from time to time, and the siege which took place in 
1644 caused much destruction. It so happens that the 
part of the wall which is in the neighbourhood of the rail- 
way station continues to be the most perfect of all that 
survives. The memorial says:—‘‘ The defensive earth- 
work surrounding our city is unparalleled, and is one of 
the very few in England that have not been entirely 
obliterated. The preservation of the ramparts, as we now 
see them, is highly desirable, and a matter deserving the 
attention of patriotic citizens, who desire that the city 
shall retain as far as is practicable these most valuable 
historic features. It is becoming more recognised that 
earthworks of whatever description are valuable and very 
interesting landmarks of our country’s history, the reten- 
tion of which, unimpaired, is of great importance. It is 
hoped that the Corporation will do their utmost to preserve 
the city’s fortifications, which are characteristic features of 
our ancient city.’’ There is no exaggeration in the state- 
ment, and everyone who has visited York or who feels an 
interest in early earthworks must desire that the appeal of 
the Architectural and Archeological Society will be 
successful. <A great many visitors are attracted every year 
to the city on account of its historical interest. In that 
history the fortifications bore a part, and the destruction or 
tampering with even a piece of them cannot fail to cause a 
diminution of the glamour which surrounds York. 

The problem before the City Council must be recog- 
mised as exemplifying the relations between past and pre- 
sent on a grand scale. In the majority of cases which have 
arisen of late years whenever a building or an ancient relic 
has been destroyed it is generally for the promotion of the 
interest of individuals. Crosby Hall no longer exists be- 
cause the site of it was required by a banking company. 
Many other instances could be given. In York it is in the 
interests of the public that the electric trams are required, 
and although public interest is concerned in the preserva- 
tion of the walls, what has to be solved is whether modern 
needs are not'more urgent. At one time corporations were 
indifferent to everything which could be considered as 

ancient. In consequence an amount. of destruction took 
place which is now regretted. It cannot be said that local 
authorities in our time are indifferent. But they have a 
duty to discharge to the people whose representatives they 
are, and that often involves a sacrifice of sentiment. 
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We published last week a document prepared by one 
of the committees of the London County Council, from 
which it will be seen how limited is the control of municipal 
bodies in England respecting buildings and other ancient 
monuments. The exercise of existing powers is dependent 
upon the consent of the owners of the property, and this 
condition militates seriously against the accomplishment 
of the objects for which such statutes as the Ancient Monu. 
ments Protection Acts were formed. It is suggested that a 
schedule of such works as are worthy -of preservation 
should be prepared. Itis furthermore said that the Govern. 
ment should possess compulsory powers of purchase at 2 
price which would not be higher than the commercial 
value of the property. The walls of York, it is to be sup: 
posed, are as much public property as a railway embank. 
ment belongs to the shareholders. Here and there are sug: 
gestions of encroachment, but no doubi they would he 
difficult to prove. It is therefore not likely that any private 
opposition would arise if the Corporation were to alter o1 
remove any part.of the old rampart. But the liberty { 
act which is the privilege of the Council increases the re. 
sponsibility. They can be arbitrary, but it would be un) 
worthy of them. hes 1 

York, like very many inferior places, has often hearc 
it said at election time that the eyes of Europe were fixec 
upon the action of the inhabitants. We do not intend tc 
imitate such exaggeration. But we think it can be assertec 
with confidence that not only archeologists, but corpora 
tions and other public bodies in England, await with in 
terest the decision which will be given by the City Council 
If a deviation is insisted on by which the rampart will bk 
spared, then in other places local authorities will resolv 
to take a decisive part in the preservation of ancient work 
If, as we hope is unlikely, the City Council should decid 
for the sake of a comparatively slight economy that th 
road must be widened to allow ample room for the Lal 
way lines, and without regard to what may be considere 
as ‘@ mere heap of clay, then we\say an encouragement i) 
given to vandalism on a larger scale than is anticipated 
Not only earthworks, but structures in stone and brick 
may be considered as doomed. To give facilities to hustling 
everything that can be imagined as an obstacle will have ti 
be removed, and the idea will arise of a brand-new Eng 
land, dating from the twentieth century. York, we trust 
will not be the pioneer in such a transformation. 


It cannot be pleaded that the public are indifferent to th 


fate of the works of which the present generation hay 
acquired possession from their ancestors. Unfortunatel: 
there are crowds of people who from ignorance or menta 
defects are unable to appreciate anything that is old. Bu 
the success of the National Trust within a short period i 
evidence that not only interest can be taken in remain 
which possess historic associations but that money can b 
subscribed for their acquisition and preservation. It ma, 
be said that a few yards less of the walls of York will no 
diminish their importance, as enough will still remain t 
satisfy archeological inquirers. But in our time there ar 
too many ways of chronicling events to allow it to be fo1 
gotten hereafter that a part was removed by the Corpora 
tion. And, as generally happens, the value of that par 
18 likely to be exaggerated. Photographs or drawings Wl. 
not be accepted as compensation. | 

We have endeavoured to consider the subject impat 
tially. One objection we have not taken into account. ‘W 
cannot suppose that an alternative arrangement is ne 
possible by which the wall would be allowed to remain a 
it is and has been for centuries. Engineering skill is nc 
wanting in York, and it must be able to encounter sti! 
greater difficulties. Even if some additional expense ha ; 
to be incurred there must be enough citizens in York t 
subscribe the sum required. The appeal of the Yor. 
Architectural and Archeological Society will, we trust 
be valued according to the position of the members wh 
have signed it, and that their suggestions will be realise 
We are glad to support them, not only on account of th 
importance of the subject’ but in the hope of establishin 
a precedent of which there is-a special need at the preseD 
time. me 


(= 
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SRENCH INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH GOTHIC. 
4 FTER the war of 1870 it was allowable for the French 
A. to be dissatisfied with everything which was called 
Aothic, for who were the ancient Goths but Germans? 
Che style of architecture which bore that name was to 
some extent superseded after the downfall of Louis 
2qmipPpE. But if they were not imitated as models, the 
vathedrals and ehurches were at least looked on as a 
yicturesque inheritance. The defeats of 1870, as we 
lave said, caused the buildings to be considered as if they 
yere memorials of earlier invasions. There could be no 
juestion that at a time when the French Bishops were 
recting wooden churches the Goths, although they were 
upposed to be barbarians, were building others of squared 
tones ; and the first churches of masonry in France were 
wing to manu-Gothica. It is not to be inferred that 
he Goths used pointed arches or stained glass windows, 
nd their work may have been rude; but it is well to remark 
hat before the time of CHARLEMAGNE their manner of 
wuilding was described as Roman. The Emperor also 
ndeavoured to follow Roman models, and the prelates 
vere glad throughout his empire to imitate the style he 
referred. There is no doubt that some of the churches 
which were erected in England prior to the Conquest were 
escribed as Romanorum more facta. 

_ This fact should be borne in mind when the history 
{ English architecture is under consideration. Very 
ew pre-Norman buildings: have survived, and it is not to 
'e assumed the best examples in the country were pre- 
erved. According to Grervasr, the monk Lanrranc, 
then he arrived in Canterbury and found the cathedral 
1ruins after a great fire, decided to rebuild on the same 
ystem and on the same plan, his only additions being 
tower above the choir and two towers flanking the 
agade which were covered with pyramidal roofs and 
alded. ‘This is enough to show that a cultivated cleric, 
tho had been Abbot of Caen and who, as a Lombard, 
yas acquainted with church buildings of a late style, 
Jas satisfied to reproduce an English model. We are 
herefore warranted in believing that at the time when 
Viuu1aM came to the throne the people were not ignorant 
{the art of building. 

_ These remarks are suggested by an article in the 
journal des Savants, by M. vz LaASTEYRIE, on Mr. 
TRANCIS Bonp’s valuable volume on ‘‘ Gothic Architec- 
urein England.’’ An abstract with some comments of 
is own has been given by M. Anpriéi Beaunter, one of 
ae literary editors of the Figaro. As a matter of course, 
Tr. Bonn recognised the influence of French designers 
ad French buildings on English work. But he pointed 
ut that mechanical reproduction did not occur. In 
axon times churches were erected, and it may be that 
fooden buildings were in some places preferred to 
aasonry, for the carpenters of England were known for 
abstantial work. In planning and arrangement English- 
ten were also sometimes inspired by ideas which did not 
orrespond with those of the French builders. Besides, 
we borrowed from the French at an early period, they 
ere at a later time, when scientific and artistic principles 
ere more matured, willing followers of England. As 
fr. Bonp says, ‘‘ our architectural debt to Wruttam of 
ormandy we repaid during our long occupation of 
Yamce in the fourteenth century by the loan of our Late 
‘ecorated architecture.’’ Mr. Bonp also quotes from 
(© Cammnir Ennuarr an acknowledgment of French in- 
ebtedness to English Gothic. 


_ The French may have a prejudice against Gothic 
schitecture which 
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English churches were larger. The surface covered by 
L’Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen was only about 30,000 
square feet, and the great Abbey of Cluny had an area of 
54,000 square feet ; while, as the critics point out, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bonp, Winchester had an area of 
65,000 square feet. A French Norman church had only 
eight or nine bays in the nave; at Ely and St. Albans 
there were more than twelve, and in Norwich Cathedral 
fourteen. But such vast and magnificent edifices were 
unknown in England until after the arrival of the Con- 
queror, for at the Conquest everything was changed. 
Through the liberalities of Wittram and his successors 
not only were new churches established, but almost all 
of the pre-existing churches were rebuilt during the 
eleventh or twelfth century in another style and of larger 
proportions. Prelates and monks of Normandy inspired 
the new works and often directed them. They were 
carried out by Norman artists or by natives instructed by 
them; and to Norman prelates, monks, and artists the 
honour is due. 

It is becoming in Frenchmen to look back with pride 
upon the past, but they forget the old Normans could not 
be regarded as Frenchmen. They invaded France as they 
invaded England and Southern Europe. The Norman 
style was moreover only one phase in the evolution of 
Gothic. If it had not been carried out, or, in other 
words, if Normandy remained for a century without a 
style of its own, the forces working from the south to 
the north of France would have been no less successful. 
The French critics to whom we are referring partly recog- 
nise the fact when they speak of the development of 
architecture from the eleventh to the end of the twelfth 
and commencement of the thirteenth century. They 
admit the importance of the vault and how much was 
attained by endeavouring to cover a space with columns 
or piers for the supports. While this work was going 
on in France, M. Lastryrie asserts that England was 
indifferent to the efforts of the French architects. From 
the beginning of the twelfth century, he says, several of 
the French provincial schools were in possession of types 
of churches vaulted throughout. Is was not until the 
third quarter of the twelfth century that vaulting appeared 
over English naves. It is not denied by English archi- 
tects that vaulting was late in its appearance in this 
country. But at the same time it is a disputed point 
whether the English experiment was not first made in the 
West of England, and was therefore derived from some 
other source than Canterbury, where Winuiam of Sens 
directed the works. When reference is made by M. pz 
LasteyriE to provincial schools he is setting the Normans 
aside, to whom the English are supposed to be alone 
indebted. There is no evidence that vaulting originated 
with the Normans. Nor can it be said that examples are 
to be found in Norman churches much earlier than in 
England. 

M. Lasreryrin believes he has discovered a wonderful 
absurdity which is fatal to English pretensions in the 
statement that Gothic vaulting is to be found in the choir 
of Durham Cathedral, of which the first stone was laid 
in 1093. If Gothic vaulting can be observed in such a 
building, the French pretensions are baseless. M. 
Lasteyrie tells us that he has made a special voyage to 
Durham in order to study the phenomenon. He says 
that the cathedral has been greatly altered since the time 
of WiniiaM of Saint Calais (Carmer) and of Rar Fuam- 
BARD. in the south transept especially traces of 
restoration are so evident, particularly in the galleries, he 
wonders how they could have escaped the perspicacity of 
Mr. Bonp and why he says nothing about them. In the 
choir he maintains that the principal vault, about which 
so much has been said, is not older than the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century. Some writers have maintained 
that the vaulting is of a later date, and is to be ascribed 
to Prior Horoun in 1289. -Mr. Bison gives. the date as 
1235, and.says the existing vault replaced a more ancient 
one which: was in a-dangerous state. What M. Las- 
TEYRIE denies is that: the older vault could: be considered 
as having a‘Gothie character.. What Mr. Bonp. says on 
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the subject may. be: given in his own words :—‘‘ In con- 
struction the primacy rests easily with Durham. Dur- 
ham was designed for vaults with diagonal ribs as early 
as 1093; and high vaults with diagonal ribs seem to have 
been constructed over the whole cathedral before 1133. 
To receive the springs of these ribbed vaults piers and 
abaci were built of logical design, and to abut the high 
vaults flying buttresses were built in the triforium 
chamber of the nave. ‘To facilitate the vaulting, every 
transverse arch of the nave was pointed. It would be 
difficult to find another church in Western Europe, at 
the end of the eleventh century, which had advanced so 
far as Durham on the way to Gothic.”’ 

M. LasTEyriz appears to be oblivious of what was said 
by VIOLLET-LE-Duc, who believed that in the Romanesque 
part of the cathedral of Peterborough the vaults are con- 
ceived and executed with more precision than those in 
the royal demesne of France, Charnpagne, Burgundy, 
&e. At the beginning of the twelfth century, while in 
France they were building Roman groined vaults, in 
England they were constructing vaults of diagonal or 
pointed arches having projecting ribs. M. LaSTEYRIE 
admits that Mr. Brinson may be right in theory when he 
says that the intersections of a circular dome form a frag- 
ment of an ellipse, whilst in a Gothic dome it is a seg- 
ment of a circle. M. Lastrryrin, from his own experi- 
ence, maintains that the intersections of twelfth- 
century vaults are rarely geometrically exact, and more 
or less fudging (cowp-de-pouce) was allowed. If that sort 
of operation is to be introduced, it cannot be expected that 
the precision desired in reasoning about architecture can 
be arrived at. 

The theory of M. Lasvryris being the indebtedness 
of England to France, it must follow that nothing could 
be seen in England for which a French precedent did not 
exist. There is, however, no evidence that vaulting 
originated with geometricians, and was worked out on 
paper before a mason was allowed to attempt an experi- 
ment. It is more likely that the practicability of concen- 
trating the weight of an arch on four points, call them 
piers or columns was first observed on a_ building, 
although the more systematic arrangements might after- 
wards be arrived at by some kind of geometry. If a 
coup-de-pouce was tolerated in one way, why not in 
others ? 

As respects the obligations to England, they are 
lightly set aside. The thirteenth century is said to have 
commenced badly for England, and it was not until about 
1315 that English Gothic reached its climax in the Late 
Decorated style. That in turn was supplanted by the 
Perpendicular, which is supposed to be analogous with 
French Flamboyant, thus showing an additional adapta- 
tion of French work. To accept that belief we must 
assume that French Flamboyant preceded English Per- 
pendicular. It is, however, more likely that Per- 
eT tea had priority. 

On the whole it seems to us that M. pz Lastryris has 
not added much to our knowledge of relations between 
French and English Gothic. There have been English 
architects who have given their allegiance to French 
work, and as artists are free they have not been blamed. 
At a time when the English Channel was by many con- 
sidered a barrier which could only be passed with. diffi- 
culty, it was to be expected that the examples more or 
less related to Rome and Greece would prevail in the 
western parts of the Continent before they were imitated 
in England. But when at length they were introduced 
in England they had to undergo a ‘‘ sea change,’’ and 
were modified. to suit imsular peculiarities, as we can 
observe in the prejudice against the apse and the in- 
seege to SO oumportant a feature as the French portal. 


“E Prancis Bumpus is preparing two volumes on 


a *Lotidon Churches’: Ancient and Modern,” which will shortly 
A booklet on “Some: 
Old. English: Abbeys,” by Mr. E. M. Lang, is’ also to be issued 
by Mr. Laurie, with others on “Old Town Halls,” “ Oxford: 
Saleg te . * Cambridge Colleges,” Meee ‘Old English Houses.” arate 


be published by Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


MERTING of the Institute of Architects was held or 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. ua E 
Collcutt, president, in the chair. 

Mr. ‘ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. secretary) announced thi 
decease of George Allen Mansfield, of Sydney, New Soutl 
Wales, Fellow, elected 1873 ; Daniel Robert Dale, Fellow 
elected 1882 ; and Frank Garfield Johnson, Associate, a 
1904. 

Mr. Grauam said they would be aware that for many ye 
Mr. Dale was district surveyor for West Streatham, anc 
happily for him was elected to that position under the M 
politan Building Act, 1855, which permitted a practisin, 
architect to act also as district surveyor. Mr. Dale was wel 
known for his activity and usefulness in municipal matters 
He was also a member of the Court of Common Council. 


Yan 


District Surveyors. 


Mr. GRAHAM, continuing, said he thought it would a 
opportune for him to say with regard to the subj ect of appoint 
ing district surveyors that last summer there was a deputa: 
tion from the Institute to the Building Act Committee of th 
London County Council. He wished to call the attention ol 
the members to the fact that the deputation urged very 
strongly a reversion to the old lines allowing architects oj 
experience, who were acquainted with every form of building 
construction and had full knowledge of all new building 
materials which came out day by day, to act as district sur. 
veyors. He was sorry to say the London County Council di¢ 
not pay much attention to what they considered was a gooc 
custom, but he believed the day would come when actual 
facts would be brought to light showing that practising archi- 
tects of experience were the best men for the protection of the 
public. Mr. Dale, who had just died, was one of the few 
gentlemen who had so acted as district surveyor, and 4 
number would soon be extinct. 

Mr. W. Woopwarp said he fully endorsed the view held 
by Mr, Graham, and held that everyone who had been in 
practice as an architect for many years would know that the 
right men to act as district surveyors were the men who had 
followed the profession of architects. Not only did such men 
do all that was necessary in the public interest, but they wert 
able to help architects. a 

Mr. Hriprpotytse J. Buanc, R.8.A., read a paper on s&s 


Bangour Village Asylum. 


He touched upon the changes brought about in compaEs: 
tively recent years in the treatment of the i insane. Owing tc 
increasing knowledge and study, the old conditions have given 
place to a greater measure of freedom, to careful nursing 
under the most perfect sanitary arrangements, and to the 
selection of situations for buildings having cheerful surround: 
ings. Of the two main divisions of treatment recognised now 
the first aims at restoring all the organs and functions te 
right use by healthy occupation and by proper nourishment ; 
the second consists in careful observation and control, com 
panionship and distraction of the mind from morbid ly a 
by suitable occupation and amusement ; also guarding ages 
the dangers of suicide and homicide. 

The precursor of the village asylum of to-day is to be seen 
in the Belgian system at Gheel, where the insane are boarded 
out under supervision among private households. Instead of 
the ‘‘ pavilion and corridor ’’ type, the ‘‘ segregate or village ” 
arrangement will doubtless be preferred generally for the 
future, as being more economical to construct and more ae 
tageous both for patients and for the administration. 

The estate acquired for the Bangour Village Asylum ig 
about’ fifteen miles from Edinburgh. and twenty-nine fro. 4 
Glasgow, on the same line of railway. It extends to 950 acres, 
the site occupied by the asylum being about 150 acres. ‘ 
length of frontage along the south boundary is about 1 
yards. The buildings are disposed in two main groups: 
(1) The ‘‘ Medical or Observation,’’ to occupy the eastern | 
portion of the site ; (2) the ‘‘ Chronic or Industrial,’’ to occupy 
the western. Access is obtained by a road formed from the 
public highway, nearly midway. between the two sommes 
buildings.. The approach is. without gates, enclos 0 
“The nearest building, which is well within the: estate | 
is the steward’s house, and continuing are the power stati . 
and workshops, the bakery, stores and kitchen ; also the wash- 
house.and laundry, these being grouped comparatively clos 
to each other and..within:150: bee of the boiler-howse,’ ‘fro 
which, steam.is supplied to ‘them. - naa | 

To the right.of these on the: site are the buildings composin 


iy 
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Of the former there are alzeady erected in a central position 
the administrative house, to which is attached an admission 
‘house for male and female patients—forty of each sex. These 
are the only buildings erected with corridor connection. 
Round about these are disposed four ‘‘ closed villas ’’ for both 
‘sexes, nurses’ home and hospital. The chronic or industrial 
‘section on the western area is subdivided into two groups—one 
for female and the other for male patients—each having its 
‘route of intercommunication, but as groups placed widely 
apart. This western area has erected upon it at present five 
\emses for male and four for female patients, with an ample 
‘space for additional homes when required. In the western 
area a site is retained for a small isolation hospital yet to be 
built, and at the extreme north-west of the site lie the farm- 
house and offices. A greenhouse and very ample kitchen garden 
‘—indispensable appendages—find a most suitable site on an 
extensive slope south of the farm offices. 

_ No boundary wzils enclose any of the houses, nor are there 


All roads and walks are open as in an ordinary village. There 
is throughout an absence of the character of an official institu- 
tion; the appearance is rather that of an ordinary city 
‘suburb. A water supply has been introduced from an area 
about two miles to the west of the site, with its relative reser- 
voir, filter-beds, sluices and waterkeeper’s residence. For 
drainage recourse was had to the excellent modern method of 
‘the septic process, the purified effluent from which is finally 
carried away by an adjoining stream. The septic tank and 
filter-beds are about 173 feet by 124 feet over all, large enough 
to provide for the reception of an average of 60 gallons of 
fluid per day per patient. The installation is of the latest 
approved construction, consisting of a double-contact bed and 
filtration at a lower level; the resultant effluent is thus ren- 
‘dered perfectly clear and innocuous. As regards heating, 
‘each house is treated as a separate self-contained subject, with 
its own furnace for hot-water circulation and for heating. 
‘The atmospheric heating can thus be regulated according to the 
Tespective needs of each house. Each home is provided with 
electrical appliances for ventilation by fans, wherever special 
wentilation is considered essential. For all other apartments 
wentilation is provided by the windows. Electric current is 
generated on the estate. There are three boilers (with space 
for a fourth), evaporating 7,500 1b. of water per hour and 
working up to a pressure of 130 lb. Two of the boilers are 
‘sufficient to meet the present requirements for dynamos for the 
electric lighting supply and motor power, also for the supply 
of steam for cooking and heating of a limited number of 
buildings. Communication between the different homes is 
provided for by an installation of the telephone. 

As regards the nomes, the accommodation generally con- 
sists of day-rooms, dining-room with kitchen’ and servery 
adjoining, scullery and store-rooms, lavatory, w.c.’s, boot- 
toom and cloak-room, also nurses’ dining-room, all on the 
ground floor. On the first floor: dormitories, nurses’ room, 
one w.c., housemaids’ pantry, bathroom. A third floor occurs 


‘in one or two of the homes where additional dormitory accom- 
modation is required. Each home has its own kitchen and 
Seullery for dealing with any special diet. Each home is pro- 
vided with two staircases, in simultaneous use, to accustom 
patients for cases of emergency. Water-closets are fitted in 
series according to the requirements of the respective homes. 
The water-cioset wing is in height a single storey only, no 
occupied buildings being built over it. Each, in addition to 
cross-windows, has an extract shaft carried up in the main 
‘gable, with electric fan for ventilation. Each home has its 
own bathroom, containing one, two, or three baths, according 
to the number resident, separated by low screens and with 
Semi-enclosed dressing-boxes. The homes are each furnished 
‘with two boilers, one for atmospheric heating, the other for 
hot-water supply. All furnace chambers are sunk and enter 
from the outside. A patented arrangement is adopted for the 
‘Windows, which, under the lunacy regulations, must not be 
opened more than five inches. The advantage is that no 
mechanism whatever is visible for patients to tamper with ; 
the sashes being equally balanced, neither ropes, ‘weights nor 
‘counter-check fasteners, nor rods for lowering the top sashes, 
ate required. Moreover, by the equal opening of both sashes 
@ natural circulation of air is obtained. The recreation-hall 
48 provided with a large and fully equipped stage, with retiring 
and dressing rooms. The hall will accommodate 700 persons, 


roomy sunk pit in front of the footlights. 
Stons the pit is covered over at the floor-level. 
id Asylums on the “‘segregate’’ principle the author con- 
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fenced areas with garden walls and shrubberies to maintain. 


lige 7 feet super to each. The orchestra is provided for in| 


Mati. a |. replies were received. 
«8 More economical to build than those on the “pavilion Pee 


i 
fd corridor "principle. The after-maintenance is also much | 
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more simple and economical. Risks of fire are minimised, 
and if occurring can be more easily dealt with. 

Touching cost, the author gave as an approximate total 
the sum of 237,000/. for tne 750 patients at present in the 
institution, which works out at 3161. per bed. There is accom- 
modation, however, for 1,000 patients, and when full the pro- 
portion of cost would stand at 267]. per bed. That was 33I. 
per bed less than anticipated. 

Mr. G. T. Hrnz said he had great pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Blane for his very interesting paper. 
He did so more particularly because he unfortunately was 
called in at one time with the object of marring the beauty 
of Mr. Blanc’s design some four or five years ago. When the 
great wave of economy first set in among public bodies it 
became bruited abroad in Edinburgh that Mr. Blane was 
proposing to spend money on the wreckage of the population 
which might be expended with better advantage on the useful 
and working classes. Mr. Hine said he was consulted as to 
how Mr. Blanc’s design could be moderated. He would not 
tell them what was agreed to, but the result of the investiga- 
tion was a restriction to an expenditure of 3001. per bed. He 
was very pleased to be able again to congratulate Mr. Blanc 
on not only having kept his scheme down to that expenditure, 
but very much below it, and at the same time if they would 
look at the drawings on the wall he thought they would admit 
that the designs had not been marred for buildings of such a 
class. When they considered that there were in this country 
alone a total of something over 100,000 lunatics, and the 
number was increasing at the rate of 2,500 to 3,000 a year, 
all of whom had to be provided for, and that the annual ex- 
penditure necessary for housing them amounted at the least 
from half a million to three-quarters of a million in buildings 
alone, and when they further considered that none of those 
unfortunates had any appreciation for beauty in any form, 
they would at once agree that it was gross extravagance to 
expend money in any decorative buildings which in no way 
would increase either their health or their comfort. Mr. 
Blanc was one of the pioneers in this country of the colony 
system. The villa system for asylums had been tried abroad, 
notably at Alt Scherbit, in Saxony, and since then in parts 
of Germany. In England they moved at a slower pace, and 
they did not embark on an undertaking of that kind to the 
extent that had been attempted at Bangour without some 
experience. The villa system, however, had been tried to a 
limited extent in a few detached villas, for the better class 
of patients, surrounding a building erected on the old prin- 
ciple. Its success had yet to be proved. Mr. Hine thought 
that in a few years the promoters of the scheme in Edin- 
burgh would probably find they had gone a little too far, but 
Mr. Blanc was not responsible for that. From what he had 
seen of the drawings and the site Mr. Blanc had been very 
successful, and in conclusion he hoped that the whole block 
of buildings would be completed as satisfactorily as they had 
been begun. 

Mr. W. Woopwarp seconded the vote of thanks, adding 
humorously that when the London County Council were ex- 
pending a large sum of money on lunatic asylums it was a 
peculiar fact that the number built by the Council synchro- 
nised with the initiation of the works department. He 
thought the colony system as described in the paper must be 
an admirable one. 

Mr. Perkins Pitt questioned the so-called advantages of 
the village system for the housing and treatment of lunatics. 
It was all very well, he said, to show trees, but when each 
asylum block contained no less than thirty or forty cases, it 
was a misnomer to say that the patients were living in village 
surroundings. ; 

Mr. Marr Garsurt supported the vote of thanks, which 
was passed by acclamation. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


MEETING of subscribers and others interested in the 
excavations at Pevensey Castle was held at the Royal 

Oak Hotel, Pevensey, on Saturday, says the Sussex Daily 
News, Mr. L. F. Salzmann opened the proceedings with 
an allusion to the financial aspect of the.work. They had, 
he said, obtained 105/. altogether as the result of constant 
appeals, but more funds were needed if the investigations 
were to be continued. The committee sent to the 750 


members of the Sussex Archeological Society; who presum- 


ably were interested in that kind of work, and twenty-five 
The Society ,of Antiquaries gave a 
grant. They started the year with .a deficit, of 16l., and 
there was a further 14/, expended in preparing the first 
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report, so that they really commenced 301. out of pocket. 
The total expenses were 114/., including 721. for wages. So 
far as the Roman area was concerned there was a deficit of 
about 8/. Mr. Salzmann went on to speak of recent excava- 
tions and their results. This year, he said, they had explored 
the area between the neighbourhood of the Northern Postern 
and the. West Gate. A drain was discovered that had 
evidently been laid with the intention of serving some struc- 
ture with reference to which, however, there was negative 
evidence that it was ever erected. Following the supposed 
course of this drain an interesting specimen of a Roman 
well,-of a total depth of only 10 feet 6 inches and with an 
aperture of 4 feet square, was discovered, and in this were 
found a few pieces of Roman pottery, a great number of 
bones, including those of a horse, an ox, a dog, and a cat. 
Those of the last-named animal, said Mr. Salzmann, were 
rather interesting because only recently the question of 
whether the Romans had a domestic cat was settled in the 
affirmative. Fragments of leather used for Roman shoes, 
pieces of a bucket and well rope were also removed. In a 
deep shaft near by were found remains of a Roman ladder, 
two wooden shovels, and two wooden bowls and also pottery, 
having the appearance of use in the thirteenth century. The 
coins disclosed ranged in date from about the year 275 to 
375 A.D. The discoveries that had been made, added the 
speaker, pointed to the fact that the Castle was merely a 
garrison station. As to what might be called the by-products 
of the excavation some of the best examples were exhibited 
at that meeting. They had not found any more specimens 
of the Honorius tile found last year, the relics of special 
interest disclosed by recent work being the medisval pot- 
tery, some very nice pieces being taken from the shaft. 
In conclusion, he expressed thanks, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Elphick for 
permission to excavate; to the Pevensey Town Trust, who 
had granted the use of the store-house; and to Mr. J. E. 
Ray (Bexhill) for the very valuable assistance he had so 
willingly rendered in connection with the work. 

Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A., addressed the meeting. 
Dealing with the history of this first Norman castle erected 
in’ England, he said when Duke William landed beneath 
the walls of the Roman Castrum at Pevensey on Septem- 
ber 28, 1066, he found them, save for some slight dilapida- 
tions, substantially intact, and with a small Saxon town 
standing on the shingle spit that then extended eastwards 
from the foot of the low-clay promontory, at the end of which 
the Castrum was plaedd. The speaker gave details of 
historic interest, and preeeded to observe that when they 
commenced work last month they at once opened a trench 
along what was now the south face of the Keep and followed 
down the wall face until, at a point some 9 feet below the 
surface as it then was, they laid bare the base of an early 
Norman Keep. Following this westwards and going deeper 
they found the wall began to curve away to the north. Pro- 
ceeding in the direction indicated by the wall and tunnelling 
into the ground they had to sink a shaft. They followed the 
face of the wall base northwards for a short distance, met a 
re-entering angle, and following this round in its turn it 
proved to be a second and still larger apsidal projection, 
25 feet wide and 30 feet in length, and also solid from its 
now deeply buried base. What was most remarkable was 
that both projections were not parallel with the face of the 
rectangular portion, but formed a considerable angle with it. 
On its north face was another re-entering angle, the line of 
which ran northward until it terminated in what they 
intended to call Lower’s Apse. In the course of further 
remarks Mr. Sands spoke of the former existence of a huge 
rectangular tower, 83 feet long and 60 feet wide, which 
could not, he said, have been less than 90 feet high, and 
which, placed as it was some 30 feet above the low spit on 
which Pevensey Church now stood, must have completely 
dominated. the harbour at its base and formed a most pro- 
minent object in the landscape. As a Keep he thought it 
would rank high in the list in point of size, while its early 
date and abnormal ground plan rendered it exceptionally 
interesting. Familiar as he was with hundreds, he might 
almost say thousands, of castles at home and abroad, he 
knew of none in the remotest degree resembling this, from 
Palestine to Galway, and he believed it to be absolutely 
unique. ; 

Mr. Montgomery then presented a financial statement 
outlined by: Mr. Salzmann; and an earnest appeal was 
entered for further subscriptions. 
~~ The. Ven., Archdeacon Sutton voiced the sentiments of 
the meeting when he thanked both Mr. Salzmann and Mr. 
Sands for their addresses, and the proceedings terminated 
with an inspection of the excavation area.. . 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — 
LECTURE on “Feudal Tenures”? was delivered by 
Mr. T. Winder to-the members of the Sheffield Society | 
of Architects and Surveyors at the Sheffield University, | 
The lecturer remarked that the popular idea was that the| 
English were robbed of the whole of their land by William 
the Conqueror; that he gave it to his followers, and that| 
therefore it would be fair to impose upon landowners addi- 


tional burdens to those with which the land was already | 
encumbered. Few, if any, of the descendants of William’s 


grantees were now in possession of land originally granted 
to their ancestors. Land was already ‘heavily taxed—by | 


land tax and tithes, unless these two had been redeemed— 
and in that case the landowner had had to find the money | 
to pay for them, and also by both death duties and stamp | 


duties, which latter, in the event of the sale of land, were | 
enormous when compared with the 1d. stamp which sufficed 
in large mercantile transactions. The greater:part of the 
land as now held had been purchased by the present owners | 
or by their ancestors, one or other of whom had added to. 
its value by ridding, planting, road-making, draining, and | 
building. © S| 

After a brief reference to very early land ownership, | 


the lecturer explained the custom of co-ploughing and | 
common field husbandry, and showed that there was ample — 
proof, from plans and otherwise, that co-ploughing of the | 
common fields by teams of eight oxen was largely practised — 


at Walkley, Heeley, Attercliffe, Kimberworth, Rotherham, - 
and elsewhere. 


of the land ploughed was allotted to the ploughman, another 
to the plough-owner, one to each owner or owners of the | 
oxen, and one to the owner of the plough-irons. While the | 
common fields were under cultivation the cattle belonging 
to the community were pastured on the lord’s ‘waste or 
common and the pigs in his woods, and after the crops had 
been reaped the cattle were turned into the stubbles or 


The oxen for the plough-fields were contri- | 
buted by several owners, and a strip (known as an “acre”’) | 


fallows. 
century for about 1,300 years, and from old Welsh Jaws 
quoted interesting rules under which co-ploughing was to 
be carried out, one of which showed that our ancestors were 
not wanting in shrewd common sense. It was decreed that 
should any dispute arise as to the quality of the work the 
“acre ’’ of the ploughman should be examined and the whole 
of the work should be made equal to it both in width, depth 
of furrow, and in quality. The co-ploughing was probably 
the result of both communal and family holdings, and these 


arose from the almost universal custom of the payment of 


wer-geld in extenuation of the crime of manslaughter. 
Mr. Winder ran rapidly over the history of the Roman 
and Germanic occupation of England, and showed that 
under the latter the tenants were subject to the payment of 
both rents and services and to the territorial jurisdiction of 


their superior lord and his court. He showed that many of — 


the tenants were under servile tenure, and the labourers 
were slaves—treated as chattels liable to be bought and sold, 
and even sold for export. He showed that leases for three 
lives, reliefs, deodands, heriots, knight’s service, boon-team 
service, and many other feudal impositions were in this 
country—but under other names—long prior to the Norman — 
invasion, and said that almost all landowners, excepting 
perhaps the smallest tenants and the slaves, were liable to 
military service both in the host and in the county fortress 
or burgs. This liability, he said, was not looked upon as 
arduous, but was considered an honour to be striven for, 
and the slave was not considered “worthy” to perform it. 
He traced the rise and fall of this custom, and showed that 


the decline of it and the neglect to uphold the national — 


fortresses contributed materially towards the success of the 
Norman invasion; and drew a warning parallel between 


this and the present neglect of the national duty of service 


in the defence of the State. a 
After a brief description of the origin and purpose of 


the Domesday Book, he gave an outline of the condition of — 


England in 1086, and concluded by quoting the ancient 
chroniclers who told us that in that year, on the completion 
of Domesday , Book, William compelled every landowner, 
large or small, to swear fealty to him, so that they became 
his‘men, thus breaking the power of the nobles and tech- 


nically. putting himself. into the position of the original | 


grantee of every estate, although much of the land - still 
remained in the hands of those who held it prior to the | 
Conquest. wis, ee : < a 
The lecture was illustrated with plans.and photographs 
prepared by Mr.-K. Ci:Skil. «45? «heed ae 
, A.vote of thanks was -passed.:to the lecturer on the pro- 


4 


The lecturer traced this custom back century by | 


Se 


that. of last year. 
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position of Mr. C. F. Innocent, seconded by Mr. E. Holmes, 
and supported by Mr. W. J. Hale and the chairman. 

Reference was made to the death of Dr. H. C. Sorby, 
who was for many years one of the honorary members. of 
the Society. 


' LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


NDER the title ‘‘ Some Modern Conditions of our Art”’ 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse on Thursday, March 12, read a 
paper before the above Society. He explained that but for the 


certainty of being misunderstood he should have called his 
subject “‘ Material,’’ a title which had been suggested to him 
_ by a line in Dante’s ‘“‘ Paradise.’’ Material in rather a new 
sense of the word was his theme. 


All arts could reasonably 
be analysed into two elements—material and skill. Under 
such a division it became obvious not only that in most of the 
arts the realm of material was a wider one than was generally 
supposed, but that in architecture in particular the word 
“material’’ could legitimately cover a surprisingly large 
field. The importance of appreciating the limits of material 


in architecture, as in other arts, lay in this—that the crafts- 
_man had to take the material as he finds it. He has indeed to 
transform it, but in the beginning his duty is to take it as it 
_ comes and to treat it according to the laws of its own nature. 


If, then, the architect once realises that material includes for 
him, not bricks and mortar alone, but such things as the shape 


_ and value of a site, his employer’s needs and means, and all 


other legitimate and prescribed conditions of the problem, 
including, before all things, the practical purposes of the 
building, he will find his mind relieved of certain scruples 
which sometimes assail an architect’s conscience, or at least 
his pride. Nothing could excuse the setting aside by an 
architect of conditions as to cost and requirements, provided 


_ that such conditions were reasonable ; nothing, again, could 


justify an architect in believing that a problem in design was 


, unworthy of his attention because either of its simplicity or of 


its special or technical character. New needs and strange 
needs, large ambitions and small means, these were difficul- 


ties, no doubt, and obstacles, but obstacles were in Art’s 


vocabulary only synonymous with opportunities. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


i \HE annual general meeting of this Society was held in the 
Rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects at 


Conduit Street on March 12, Mr. T. E. Collcutt (president) 


in the chair. 
__ The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Percivall Currey) read the report, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 
“The Council, in submitting their fifty-eighth annual 
report, have to record that the number of necessitous cases 
which.sought the assistance of the Society was not so great as 
that The unfortunate circumstances of the 
majority of the applicants have been largely due either to 


\ the advance of age or ill-health. The rules of the Society 
_ forbid ‘publicity with regard to individual cases, but-it is a 
_ sufficiently established fact in architecture, as in other profes- 


Sions, that it is extremely difficult for a man who has arrived 


_ atmiddle life and whose practice has fallen off to find employ- 


8 eee 


| ment in a subordinate position. 
| eases: which, come before the Council are due to this cause. 
_ There are also cases where the professional man has not been 


And some of the saddest 


in aposition to provide for those whom he has left behind— 
the cases of the widow and the orphan in poor circumstances. 


_ Here, again, the timely help of the Society has been of the 


greatest value. The circumstances of each case are investi- 


| gated by the Council and assistance granted in proportion to 
| the needs of the applicant, and applied in a manner most likely | 
_ to reinstate’ him or her in an independent position: Out of 


Seventy-one ayplications received during the year, sixty-five 


Were found deserving’ of assistance, this number comprising 


thirty-seven ‘architects and architects’ assistants, fifteen 
widows and thirteen orphans. In addition to these ten pen- 


| Sloners received their usual payments. The total amount thus 


distributed in relief was 9181. 5s.” 
_ The report and accounts having been received and adopted, 


| # vote of thanks was next accorded to the retiring members of 


the Council.:—Mr. H. L, Florence, Mr: G. B. Bulmer, Mr. 
N. W. Hunt, Mr. W.L. Spiers and Mr, A. Ashbridge. 
_ The. next business was: the election of Council for the 


_ ensuing year. Mr. Macyicar Anderson moved, Mr., Scamell 


Seconded, and it was unanimously agreed, that the Council 
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should consist of the following :—President, President of the 
R.1.B.A. ; Mr. Walter Emden, Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu, 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr. 
J. Douglass Mathews, the President of the Society of Archi- 
tects, Mr. Wm. Dunn, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. B. Ingelow, 
Mr. H. Lovegrove, Mr. Rowland Plumbe and Mr. Wm. 
Woodward. ; 

The election of Vice-Presidents—Mr. W. Glover and Mr. 
Edwin T: Hall—was proposed by Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
seconded by Mr. Henry Lovegrove and unanimously adopted. 

Votes of thanks were heartily accorded to Mr. W. Hilton 
Nash, the hon. treasurer, and Mr. Percivall Currey, the hon. 
secretary, for their services during the past year, who were 
both re-elected for the ensuing period. 

A letter having been read from Mr. Plummer, of the 
Northern Architectural Association, the Chairman observed 
that only three-fifths of the whole of the members of the 
Institute subscribed to this very deserving Society, and there 
were only two lady members who justified themselves by giving 
very handsome subscriptions. The majority of the subscribers 
were in the London district, and he appealed to the country 
architects that they should gather round the Society, which 
was for the whole of the architects in the United Kingdom, 
and they should endeavour to subscribe more. 

Mr. E. T. Hall, in returning thanks for his election as 
Vice-President, urged that a wider appeal should be made for 
subscriptions to the Society, which he considered was inade- 
quately advertised, and other suggestions were made, in the 
course of the desultory discussion which followed, with the 
view of increasing the funds of the Society and making it 
more widely known. The Hon. Secretary intimated that a 
gratuitous advertisement appeared periodically in The Archi- 
tect, which incidentally it may be mentioned represents ten 
guineas per annum. 

The resolution adopted at the last annual meeting, as 
follows, was confirmed, on the motion of Mr. A. Saxon Snell, 
seconded by Mr. Plumbe:—‘‘ That after the words ‘Hon. 
Secretary ’ in By-law No.-10, the following be added :—‘ And 
the President or chairman for the. time being of architectural 
societies and corporate bodies who have qualified under By- 
law No. 8.’”’ fs 

The remainder of the formal business of the meeting com- 
prised a vote of thanks to the auditors—Mr. EK. Greenop and 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing—who were re-elected. ;A vote of 
thanks was also accorded to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the courteous use of their rooms, and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which was proposed by Mr. Christopher and 
seconded by Mr. Spiers. 

We may add that the Architects’ Benevolent Society, of 
which Mr. H. Dircks is the Assistant Secretary, is deserving of 
every encouragement, and we shall be pleased to do all in‘our 
power to make it more widely known among the members of 
the profession and others. 


Colonel R. Pilkington, ¢.B., who, we regret to say, died on 
Friday last, was one of the principals of the firm of Messrs, 
Pilkington Brothers, Ltd., plate plass manufacturers, whose 
great works and extensive collieries at St. Helens employ over 
10,000 workmen. He served twice as mayor of the borough, 
and represented the Newton division of Lancashire in Parlia- 
ment in the Unionist interest from 1899 to 1906. 


The London County Council will probably award in June 
and July next fifty trade scholarships for boys (thirty-five in 
engineering, five in silversmithing, and ten in other crafts), 
forty in building trades, including cabinet-making and carriage- 
building, twenty Borough Institute scholarships in various 
trades, twenty-five Shoreditch Institute scholarships in wood- 
work trades, and three School of Art woodcarvmg  scholar- 
ships. They carry with them free instruction at the technical 
school, together with maintenance grants of 10/. for the first 
year and 15/. for the second or succeeding years. 


It is Estimatea that the cost’ of the erection of the 
proposed new army recruiting station on a site to be leased in 
Great Scotland. Yard will be not less than 25,000/., and it is 
intended to commence the work this year. » When it.is com- 
pleted it will be possible for the War Department to surrender 
St. George’s Barracks, where space is needed for the future 
accommodation of the National. Gallery and the National 
Portrait Gallery, as well as for the protection of those col- 
lections from risks of fire. 
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- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE referred some weeks ago to the report of the Works 
Committee of the London County Council, in which it was 
admitted that the cost of the permanent staff was out of 
proportion to the operations on which they were engaged. 
They asked that the works carried out under other depart- 
ments by the direct.employment of labour should be en- 
trusted to them. As the report was dated ey. anuary ot. 1908, 
and was brought up at most of the meetings since that time, 
it;could not be said that the County Council in general were 
not aware of the aims of the Works Department. We have 
repeatedly commented on the action of the Works Com- 
mittee, and we took the liberty of advising the other com- 
mittees to strengthen themselves against the persuasion 
which would be exercised before such an incubus was re- 
moved. Mr. Hayzs Fisuer, who was Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury, should know something about administra- 
tion and finance, proposed the adoption of the following 
amendment, ‘that ‘‘ having regard: to the works uncom- 
pleted by the Works Department, it be an instruction to the 
General Purposes Cornmittee to consider and report upon 
the work and financial position of the department.’’ It 
is needless to say that on Tuesday, when the subject was 
considered, various tactics were tried. But eventually the 
amendment was adopted by seventy-five votes to thirty-six. 
The beginning of the end has therefore arrived, and the rate- 
payers of London have good reason to rejoice. 


“ CHartEs:X. didnot reign for more than six years in 
France. He was not a wise monarch, a fact which is 
proved by his belief that he could restore l’ancien régime. 
Iéewas thought in those days that the main object of 
Government was to corciliate Paris, and in 1828 the King 
agreed to make over as much of the Champs-Elysées as 
rémained ‘ unappropriated to the city. It was a most 
precious. gift. In France,as in England, if a leaseholder 
erects, buildings on. his land they become the property of 
the landlord.: The French Government just now are ina 
position to exemplify an arrangement which among its 
shortcomings causes a good deal of defective building to 
be executed. . Some years ago an agreement was-entered 
into between the French Government and the Municipal 
Council to let a part of the ground for the erection of 
exhibition buildings. The Palais de ’Industrie was a 
survival of those erected, and it was used during several 
years for the display of modern pictures. For the pur- 
poses of the international exhibition of 1900 it was re- 
solved to erect the fine building known as the Grand 
Palais. It is still used for salon exhibitions and other 
purposes. ‘The lease expires on the last day of the present 
year, and on January 1, 1909, the Grand Palais will ke 
municipal property. The Government have endeavoured 
to persuade the Council to allow a renewal of the lease. 
But up to the present, the resolve to take possession of 
the building remains unchanged. Probably the Palais will 
continue to be let to the two salons for their annual 
exhibitions: But the question will then arise, ‘‘ Will the 
members pay the rent demanded? ”’ or ‘é Will the State, 
as heretofore, undertake to give the artists space without 
@ny return in money? ’’ Many promoters of exhibitions 
desire the buildings should ‘be municipal property, for it 


would be more‘easy to come to terms with the Council 
than with the State. 


GALASHIELS was a! primitive place when Water 
Scorr was building Abbotsford; -but he was ‘very proud 
of the respect shown him by the weavers,‘ and he used 
not only to-attend the annual processions but lent his 
piper to lead: them. The town has since grown, and one 
‘case connected with its administration would have amused 
the novelist for a. time and then made him exert his 
influence to Have the dispute: settled in: an’ economical 
and expeditious way. In 1893 one of the inhabitants 
‘proposed to erect new premises. In-Scotland there is 3 
desire «to “provide, wide streets’ without ‘paying for the 
dand ‘that is necessary. “The Corporation declined to 
-approve--efsthesplans-.unless: 
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this connection it is interesting to note that a neweprovi- | 


‘the frontage -was ‘kept back-l-with repard to the restiiction “of advertisements, 


25 feet from the centre of the street. Litigation followed, 
In one of the Edinburgh courts it was decided that there 
was no regular line of street in Galashiels. Then on 
appeal another court took an opposite view. The case 
was brought before the House of Lords in 1895, and there 
it was decreed that there was no evidence of the existence 
of a regular line of street and therefore the appellant 
was entitled to build. But under the Turnpike Act he 
could not build higher than 7 feet. Application was 
then made to erect a hoarding, but the Corporation 
refused. And for all those years the ground has. en 
occupied by a supply of stones for masonry and which 
seemed to be destined to be neverput in their Proper | 
places. Time works wonders, and arbitration was sou sht 
as a refuge. . The Corporation are to pay 650). for the 
vacant ground. But it is believed the original claim went 
as high as 70,000!. The inhabitants are satisfied with 
the prospect of a clearance; but it is not ditticult to 
imagine how Scorr would have treated such a subject it | 


it occurred in his time. 


In the last number of the Journal of the Royal Vie- 
torian Institute of Architects it is announced that acting 
Prime Minister Sir Wint1am Lynz—in reply to a question 
asked in the House of Representatives by Mr. Knox, on the 
suggestion of the President of the Institute of Architects 
of. New South Wales (Mr. H. C: Kent); which was 
backed up by the R.V.I.A., as. to’ the preparation of 
competitive designs for new Commonwealth offices in 
London—stated ‘‘ that the matter of the London site was | 
not sufficiently advanced at present to deal definitely 
with the matter.’’ His idea, however, was ‘‘ to allow 
competition among Australian architects, but he could | 
not say more than this at present.’’ The statement 
sounds curious, especially in connection with later events. 
Sir Wiuuiam Lyne apparently has given up the idea of | 
acquiring: any. part:of the vacant land of the County 
Council near the Strand. He believes he could have secured 
10,000 square feet-at 13s. a foot, but while the offer was 
under consideration he heard that the Prime Minister | 
of Victoria had obtained an adjoining block at’ a cheaper | 
rate. Lord Encuo, the chairman of the Improvements . 
Committee, has explained that the land let to the | 
Premier of Victoria had been reduced from 15s. a foot to. 
less than 13s. The price at which Sir Wunam Lyye 
could-obtain the site he desired: had been reduced, but a 
definite price was not fixed. | . 


e | 
__ Tux Cockburn Association was formed for the purpose 

of upholding the amenity of Edinburgh. In the annual 
report, which appeared lately, there are some remarks — 
on the Holyrood restoration fiasco. It is stated that the 
trustees had applied through the Office of Works for the 
Royal consent, but that the First Commissioner of Works 
had advised His Masrsry to withhold it, consequently the 
ruins of the Chapel Royal are still to be left exposed to the | 
malignant influences of smoke and weather. The screen- | 
ing of the gasometer near Edinburgh Castle is approved. 
The report says that the regulation of the growth of the 
city by: the municipal authorities with a view to the public 
good as opposed to its haphazard extension for the benefit 


of individual property owners has long been urged by the — 
Association. 


of legislation which will give the municipality control over | 
the development of the city, the Government being pledged — 
to introduce this session’ a “‘ Town-planning’” Bill. In 


sional order is at present being considered by the Dean at | 
Guild Court, under which it. is. hoped that the city | 
authorities will obtain’ more extensive powers than they — 
at present possess..to restrict the erection of buildings — 
likely to injure the amenity of the city, and to preserve - 
buildings of historical and architectural. interest. This 1s | 


much to be congratulated on their once more giving the — 
lead to other cities in the kingdom, as they formerly did i 
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_ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—NORTH AISLE, 


_—- , KINGSWAY EXCHANGE. ; 
IS building is to serve for more than one purpose. 
In the planning the Exchange is separated from the 
; although there are entrances between them within 
wuilding.. On the ground floor of the Exchange there 
large porch and hall. The Exchange is 84 feet by 
Jeet. Within the Exchange hall are a central tele- 
le exchange, seven telephone boxes, a post-office, 
-a bank; the bank can in addition be entered from 
«treet. In the basement is a sample room 70 feet by 
set, intended for the display of colonial and provincial 
‘uce and: manufactures. Adjoining isa safe deposit 
‘ble of holding about 580 safes. A ‘Turkish bath 
‘pe-constructed’ on the latest principles, as well as 
‘rber’s shop and ‘all necessary lavatory accommoda- 
_ The ‘strong-room of the bank is likewise in the 


“available. for. meetings, dinners, &c.. There is a 
ry with smoking-room adjoining. A typewriting-room 
itroduced. On the second floor are two committee- 
as, each. about.25 feet-by 20 feet, whicn can be used 
‘smaller meetings; a masonic hall, with ante-room, 
‘ception-room, and a Masonic dining hall, with servery 
lifts from the kitchens. On the third floor are four 
3ultation-rooms, besides offices for the staff. The club 
i“be-on: the: lines of the best -West-end clubs, and 
_ be fitted with every modern convenience. On the 
and floor is a porch 15 feet square with a three-way 
‘ance. The entrance hall measures 37 feet by 24 feet. 
wivate. entrance will be provided for members into 
Exchange hall. A separate trade entrance has ‘ts 
1 stairs, goods lift, and ample cellarage. On the 
; floor is a coffee-room measuring 63 feet by 36 feet, 
1 recess in addition 17 feet’ by 13 feet. The reading- 
nu, which measures 30 feet. by 21 feet, is on the 
it floor, with a convenient writing-room, two 
ard-rooms, &c. The balcony overlooks the Kingsway. 
‘the third floor is a smoking-room 34 feet by 21 feet 
. two other rooms. The fourth and fifth floors are 
anged for about fifty bedrooms in connection with 
club; private baths are attached to fourteen. The 
enables breakfasts to be served in. bedrooms if desired. 
2 top floor is devoted to kitchens and accommodation 
resident servants. The portion of the ground floor 
tequired for the club willbe utilised as shops. The 
hitect is Mr. R. J. Wortey. - 


ment. On the first floor is a room 52 feet by 33 


.._ DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 

J ITH a view to securing the greatest possible area for 
. thelighting courts, Messrs. ArrHuR & Waurer RED 
Jast, Fellows R.I.B.A., &c., the authors of this design, 
‘ond the limits of site laid down in the j4,th-inch 
re followed the irregularity. of the site outline and 
‘8 avoided badly lighted corridors and any projections 
le’ plan that was issued as a guide to competitors. 
® Main entrance for members is provided in the 
Scent recess to Belvedere Road and a second is 
ttrally placed on the river frontage. Members desir- 
to enter from Westminster Bridge are provided with a 
utral approach corridor for their sole use which, of 
wse, could be omitted if desired. Three public en- 
nees are provided off Belvedere Road, two of which are 


the pavilions that flank the crescent: recess and one in’ 


* pavilion at the corner of Belvedere and Westminster 
idge’ Roads. A public entrance is also provided with 
ect “access from Westminster Bridge and another: is 


trally placed at the north end of building. Two official 
sranees, which could also be ‘used by*the public: if . 


i 
i 


red, are located in the north and south corner pavilions 
ever esplanade. “A waggon'entrande for the recep- 
oh l, Stores; &c:}is provided in the centre ‘of ‘the 
uth fra 


rr 


Pay By 
2 


8 would also be served from. a. wet dock for lighters 
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bapproach from: Belvedere: Road;‘and:|~ 
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with gates direct from the river. For economy in trans- 
port and handling of heavy goods the authors claim this 
as an advantage. The members’. rooms are. centrally 
placed and are so concentrated that they are completely 
shut off from public traffic when desired. ~The library, 
reading and committee rooms have direct light from the 
river frontage, which is unobstructed by projections or 


architectural features of any kind. 


As may be gathered from correspondence that has 
already appeared in the Press, the authors, while not 
wishing to interfere in any way with the award of the 
assessors, feel very dissatisfied at their exclusion from the 
final competition, as they claim that their design is more 
on the lines of the premiated set than any that were sub- 
mitted. They claim the following points of similarity as 
reasons for dissatisfaction. That in both designs the 
crescent recess and the number and positions of entrances 
are practically identical, that the arrangement of corri- 
dors:and number of cross-corridors are similar, but their 
design has no badly-lighted corridors, with offices on both 
sides of same. They also observe that the central 
corridor from Westminster Bridge entrance, which is not 
repeated above the first floor, could be omitted and still 
provide all that the premiated design offers. That both 
designs have provided for the elimination of the public 
hall without impairing the building as a whole, and that 
both have disposed the official departments with their 
sections vertically over each other. The arrangement of 
council chamber and its appurtenances is very similar, 
but the lighting of lobbies and surrounding corridors and 
the arrangement of the entrances to the chamber in ‘the 
design under review are claimed to be superior to those in 
the premiated plans. It is claimed that the authors of . 
all the designs could naturally have provided larger light 
areas had they. ventured to place. offices on’ both sides. of 
corridors and to throw whole wings with great projections 
beyond the river frontage line, that all were led to con- 
sider the limit of. site:. Both provided the inclined 
waggon road at’ the northside, but the authors claim 
advantages for their dock proposal from the point of 
view of economy and rapidity in handling heavy goods 
and of reducing the volume and noise of traffic along 
Belvedere Road. Both designs made a feature of double 
attics in’ the roofs. Under the circumstances Messrs. 
Rei & Hast feel that their request for the assessors’ 
reasons for excluding them from the final competition 
should not have met with a refusal from the County 
Council. They submit that designs involving so much to 
individuals should not be set aside without cause, and 
that the time has arrived when assessors should furnish 
competitors with their review' of each design that is sub- 
mitted to their jurisdiction.. Judges in every court give 
reasons for their judgment, and they think a similar re- 
sponsibility should be attached to assessors of public com- 
petitions, as such a course would be the means of pre- 
venting the lamentable fiascos that the profession. has 
witnessed of late years. . 


' GAMEKEEPER’S COTTAGE, PARCIAU, LLANEUGRAD ANGLESEY, — 


LABOURER’S COTTAGE, PARCIAU, LLANEUGRAD, ANGLESEY. 

HESE cottages were erected for Captain’ Lawrence | 

Wiurams. They are built in local stone and covered } | 

with small thick Penrhyn Bangor slates. The builder. | 

was Mr. T. P. Tuomas, of Llanfair, P.G., and they were 

designed by and carried: out under-the superintendence of 
Mr. Ricuarp Hau, architect, Bangor, N. Wales. 


.. At the Last Meeting of the Northern Architectural ’ 
Association the assessor's awards in. the Glover Studentship 


~and the prize essay and testimonies of study competitions 


were announced as follows:—Glover Travelling Studentship 


» (gold medal: and ‘ten guineas), Mr.Herbert M. Spence, North — 
| Shields. 
.tions=(1) Mr. J. M, Cubey,’South Shields; (2) Mr. Albert | 


Testimonies of-study for the final R.I.B.A. examina-. 
‘Turnbull, Sunderland. Intermediate” examination :—(1)» Mr. 

Wilfrid» Lawson, Gateshead; (2) Mry-J: “McNicol; Stockton” 

(3) Mr. Norman: Wigzell, Sunderland. 


OME prey 
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MODERN HOTELS.* : 
Watt I was honoured by your Institute with an invitation 
to read a paper I was in some considerable doubt as to 
what subject would be most novel, interesting and acceptable 
to you. So much has been written about theatres—a. theme 
which I was probably expected to deal with—that there seemed 
little to be added to what many of you probably know so well, 
and it occurred to me. that something of greater general 
interest, having to do with everyday life, would-be of more 
practical value than in dealing with so special and exclusive 
a class of buildings as theatres and music-halls. .Having 
made the selection I did not imagine, until I was deep in the 
throes of its preparation, how wide a range the subject covered 
and how short a time I had in which to deal with it to-night, 
So extensive are its ramifications. But I will endeavour to 
compress into the period at my disposal the’ salient features 
of the principles of planning and particulars which, in my 
opinion, are interesting and essential to the proper construc- 
tion and management of modern hotels. 
Modern social hotels are essentially created by the im- 
proved means of locomotion, and have been erected away from 
the railways to avoid the noise and bustle inseparable from a 
terminus hotel. They occupy more central, pleasing and suit- 
able positions and surroundings, and are more generally 
planned to afford facilities for social intercourse for society of 
all grades. 
With the advent of the motor the bulk of hotels must now 
extend accommodation for this new means of locomotion. In 
London, by reason of the expensive nature of land, this some- 


what costly but necessary adjunct is almost impossible, but it 


is essential if an hotel is to be successful that it ‘should be kept 
up to date if it is to contend against the ever-increasing com- 
petition by the many which are springing up. 


The Site. 


This all-important matter is often not within the archi- 
tect’s province. Much depends upon the purpose and inten- 
tion for which the hotel is to be erected. As to where it should 
be placed and the aspect and prospect are essential features, 
particularly in seaside and other health resorts. 

For society hotels, such as the Savoy and Cecil and the 
Carlton, it is obvious that they should be within easy reach 
of the fashionable quarters and the theatres and concert halls, 
and it seems desirable that quasi-commercial hotels should be 
on the borders of the entertainment world and the business 
portions of a town or city. 

In planning an hotel as much depends on the architect as 
upon the site. The principles of planning should be the first 
consideration. Simplicity and directness of the planning is 
of the utmost importance. There is nothing more discomfort- 
ing than to get into an hotel and have to inquire one’s way 
about ; it should be self-evident. Of course, it is difficult in 
large cities to obtain all the light that one could desire for 
corridors. With restricted Space, where land is expensive, 
daylight sometimes has to be sacrificed in order to obtain 
sufficient accommodation to make the enterprise a paying 
concern. The ideal hotel should naturally be without a dark 
spot, but this is seldom possible in London and in many of 
our large cities. But at least it is necessary that the bed- 
rooms should have plenty of light and air, even if the corridors 
are not possessed of large windows at each end. 


Essential Features in Planning. 


Whatever the site may be the architect has certain prin- 
ciples to adhere to in planning any hotel, which may briefly be 
classified in the following divisions, viz. :— 

_ 1. The maximum accommodation, both of rooms, light and 
air. ( 

2. A simple and direct plan. 

_ 8, A proper distribution of the working and managerial 
parts of the hotel and ease of communication to the public and 
private rooms. 

4. Adequate means of escape in case of fire or panic. 

5. Centralisation of kitchens and appurtenances and ample 
service accommodation on each floor. 

6. Perfect sanitation, Ne: 

_One of the most important considerations is the question of 
heing able to accommodate the large number of people when 
there is a rush of business, Therefore the number of bed and 
sitting rooms is of great importance in accordance with the 
nature of the business being transacted. For ‘season ”? hotels, 
where only a short period is afforded for making money, it is 
particularly necessary that bed and sitting room accommoda- 


*‘ From a paper read on March.11 at a meeting of the A sti als 
Institute by Mr. Ernest Riintz, F.S.I. § e Auctioneers 


tion should be upon a most liberal scale, otherwise the ry 
visitors cannot be dealt with and the enterprise is doom 
failure in a commercial sense. Rah 


~ Kitchens, - -— ive 
Many and varied have been and still are the viey 
experts as to the right position of this all-important de 
ment. Some advocate the top, some the bottom of the b 
ing. But amongst those best qualified to judge by exper 
of recent hotels where the basement is adopted, it is ins 
that this is the proper position, and I am certainly strc 
in favour of their opinion, although it is often desirah 
have a subsidiary kitchen in the roof for the service of }; 
fasts, &c., to the upper floors, and which can also be uti 
when banquets are given and the general kitchen possibly 
more work put upon its resources than usual. - Apart | 
the advantage of having your kitchen close to the restau 
or dining hall on the ground floor generally, so that q 
service is assured, the various flues are likely to be effic 
which would probably not be the case on the top floor ; 
plumbing and drainage work is more economical ; and 
labour is saved in the delivery of goods which with the kite 
at the top would mean an unnecessary double journey. | 
problem of ventilation, which until recent years was 
probable cause of so many roof kitchens, has been sol 
Hence no modern hotel is ever likely to be constructed on 
old lines, "an 
Adequate kitchen. accommodation, perfectly planneé 
absolutely essential for a modern well-conducted hotel. ] 
money can be wasted or economised ; here the comfort. 
well-being of the visitors to the hotel is attended to, Ind 
the kitchen of a modern hotel reminds one of a hive of | 
and certainly it ought to be conducted in a business: 

manner, . a 
The present-day kitchen should be lofty and well ventila 
and built of materials which are the least likely to hold 
and dust and are easily cleaned. re 4 
The fittings (which I have no time to deal with to-night 
they form a subject in themselves) should be of the be 
cheapness is false economy. They have all to be carefi 
planned, and the ‘‘ chef’s’’ room should be in such a posi’ 
that he can supervise the bulk of his staff in the same ° 
that a librarian in a public library is able to super 

duties of his assistants. ; ¥ 

The lifts, which should be quick and of which there she 
be many, must be conveniently placed, with ample serv 
room, in order that the delivery of foodstuff may be as e3: 
ditious as possible to the service rooms in connection with | 
various floors and public rooms, | 
Expedition in delivery is most essential, otherwise youn 
expect such incidents as that recently related in one of | 
humorous papers where a visitor to the grillroom, hay, 
given his order, sat waiting patiently for some time at | 
table, when he called the waiter and inquired, ‘‘ Do you | 
tips for waiting here?’’ to which the waiter politely repl: 
in the affirmative, when the patient visitor retorted, com 
ask the manager to give me mine. I’ve been waiting at : 


half an hour for my steak.” | 

Adjacent to the kitchens should be good larders and ¢ 
storage, in order that advantage may be taken of che) 
markets in buying fish, poultry, &c., and storing them, a 
than ordering from day to day. There should be poult, 
pastry and vegetable stores, crockery and culinary stor, 
wash-ups and sculleries,' and staff lavatory accommodati, 
well removed but conveniently placed. . i) 
_ The reception of goods eventually reaching the stn 
a point of great importance, The goods entrance should ? 
well away from the more public entrance to the hotel ands 
near the kitchen as possible, and there should be a receiv1} 
and weighing room, in which the goods are delivered and whe 


should be in such a position as to be overlooked by the chef 
possible. | 
_ _ No hotel can hope to succeed unless the culinary depal 
ment is of the best, and I find it wise in planning hotels (a1 
you can manage this after some experience) to make arrang 
ments for the fitting up and equipping of this importa’, 
department of the enterprise to wait until the manager | 


appointed, and, if possible, the chef, as opinions expressed 


= 


_ to the best methods are as varied, in accordance with the e) 


perience of the person employed in this particular brancl 
as the vernacular is of the managers and chefs in question. | 
Having satisfactorily arranged for the comfort of the inn 


Jet us consider. the modern idea for the reception and 
.xooms, forming what to the public is the hotel itself, 


Public Rooms, the Lounge, ce. 


Jo not suppose that any hotel to-day would be tolerated 
;it had its lounge. It is astonishing how this compara- 
-new feature has caught hold of the public, and forms 
f the most popular apartments of hostelries of to-day. 
jld custom of ladies retiring to the drawing-room after 
ir, and leaving the gentlemen to smoke and finish their 
and liqueur is, so far as hotel life is concerned, becoming 
ste, and the reason is not far to seek and is somewhat 
limentary to the menfolk. Honestly, I think the lounge 
adies’ invention. She does not desire to be pitchforked 
fter a good meal away from the man of her choice, and 
, the compromise effected in the shape of a large and 
y apartment. — 
ften the lounge forms a palm court, where both sexes may 
\ss congenial topics over their coffee—the men to enjoy 
\ cigars and at the same time listen to the improving 
3 which always fall from the lips of the tender sex, sand- 
xd in between musical selections by a more or less com- 
it orchestra. 
; is only another example of the practical mind of 
ainity, and there is no doubt that the lounge has come to 
Indeed, with every succeeding hotel it seems to increase 
ze, comfort and luxury. In planning it, however, care 
ld be taken to exclude draughts and to avoid its becoming 
e nature of a passage used by incoming guests. 
ften a space for musicians or a gallery is provided in the 
ye, sometimes in conjunction with the restaurant, some- 
sseparately. It is good for it to be central, so that it may 
ward in the various public rooms. Music is now part and 
21 of hotel life in the big centres. 
fter all said and done, there is nothing new under the sun, 
the lounge or palm court of to-day is merely a revival of 
Greek atrium, which formed so delightful a feature of 
sstic architecture some 3500 or 400 years B.c. 
ie course, it is necessary, in addition to the lounge, to 
/ a smoking-room exclusively for men, as it is desirable to 
, a drawing-room, not of very large dimensions but more 
ie nature of a boudoir, available for the ladies. This can 
lly be conveniently arranged on the first floor. 
silliard-rooms are usually provided, but they are somewhat 
aunknown quantity from a paying point of view. They 
more profitable in hotels where business men congregate 
1 those that cater for the followers of fashion. They are 
sable in hotels at pleasure resorts... . 
‘tis desirable also to provide a writing-room for the ladies, 
th may be near the drawing-room. Accommodation for 
fing can be well supplied in the smoking-room for men. 
“he coffee-room is, as I have already pointed out, rapidly 
mang a thing of the past, and magnificent dining halls, 
ta restaurant attached (or a combination of the two), is 
order of the day, and often in the basement a grillroom is 
ided, particularly in a busy centre. 
Private dining-rooms, both as regards number and size, 
md upon the class of hotel. They should be conveniently 
pnged for service if, indeed, they are not supplied with 
inct service rooms and lifts. 
Che restaurant or general dining hall must be cheerful, 
t and spacious, as lofty as reasonably possible, and often 
ta gallery round. The services adjacent should be roomy, 
latthere isnoconfusion. There should be a wine dispense 
ervice in direct communication with the cellars, in order 
i there may be no delay in connection with this all- 
ortant item necessary to a good dinner, 
Buffets for the sale of intoxicating liquors in the hotel itself 
on the wane, and no one will miss them, as.all that is 
ntial can be obtained in the departments set aside for the 
Ie men, and, apart from this, it is a feature which is not 
rable in modern social life, where one’s wife and children 
visitors, and reside in hotels for many months together. 
Sometimes a small buffet is incorporated with the wine 
dense, as at the Savoy, and in such cases the objection to 
3 greatly minimised. ve 
The business portions of an hotel should be on the ground 
t, and should consist of a spacious entrance hall, with 
ee and goods lifts, a manager’s office, bureau and 
hier’s office, and, where possible, a telegraph office, hair- 
Sser's shop, cloakrooms, theatre ticket and tourists’ office, 
! even a tobacconist’s department. The lavatory: accom- 
lation for both sexes should naturally receive liberal atten- 
1, and, whilst being planned in or near the entrance hall, 
wid not be in evidence. 
Th Some hotels (it all depends upon the.position and the 
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particular class for:»which the building has been erected) a 
ballroom is provided, available alike as a banqueting or public 
meeting hall. 

In some instances a suite of apartments (which should all 
be on one floor) for the use of Freemasons, comprising tyler’s 
room, temple banqueting hall, with the necessary service 
and hot plates (the hot plates, of course, in connection with 
the banqueting, and not with any ceremony that may take 
place prior to the members going from labour to refreshment). 

To be quite up to date there should be an apartment for a 
resident doctor and a medicine department, and in some 
instances Turkish, electrical and medical baths are provided, 
the Turkish bath I call to mind as the finest Ihave ever seen 
being that at the Métropole, Brighton, and, no doubt, these 
Turkish baths are a great attraction, and they have this advan- 
tage—that they can be done in a modest way and occupy little 
space, as at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, or in a palatial 
manner, as designed by Mr. Waterhouse at the Brighton Hotel 
I have mentioned. 

Indeed, the one object to be aimed at in erecting an hotel 
is to make the surroundings as cheerful, luxurious, and yet at 
the same time as homely as possible, and that this is being 
effected by the architects of modern times is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that so many now find that ease and comfort 
can be obtained at a moderate cost by living at hotels for the 
greater part of the year, and so get rid of the worry and anxiety 
of a large staff of servants in a private residence. 

In the olden times the advent of a whole family at an hotel 
was looked upon by that family as an event. It is now quite 
a common occurrence, and is essentially a portion of English 
social life as lived to-day. 


Bed and Sitting Rooms, Baths, ke. 


These should be planned and constructed so as to ensure 
privacy. A favourite and successful method is to build them 
on the flat principle—i.e. with a lobby having doors leading 
to the sitting-room and bedroom respectively, and a central 
door into the bathroom. Smaller bedrooms are often planned 
adjoining with communicating doors, so that the suite may be 
extended. The doors should be double, and, in addition, pro- 
vided with a deafening pad. 

The importance of deafening the communicating doors 
reminds me of the story of the speculative builder who, with 
his foreman, was showing an intending purchaser over a brand 
new semi-detached villa. The innocent victim asked him, 
whilst in the dining-room, if the house was substantially built, 
whereupon the builder sent his foreman into the dining-room 
of the adjoining villa, when the following conversation 
ensued :— 

Builder (to foreman) : ‘‘ Are you there, Bill? ”’ 

Foreman: ‘‘ Yuss, guv’nor.”’ 

Builder: ‘‘ Can you hear me?”’ 

Foreman: ‘‘ Yuss, guv’nor.’’ 

Builder: ‘‘ Can you see me?”’ 

Foreman: ‘‘ No, guv’nor.”’ 

‘*There’s walls for you !’’ was the builder’s exclamation to 
his innocent victim. 

Reverting to the subject of baths, it has often occurred to 
me how incongruous the ordinary bathrooms seem. You walk 
from a comfortable warm bed into a room without a carpet, 
usually a granolithic paving or marble floor, the whole of the 
walls done in white tiles, and the appearance of the place 
chilling to a degree. Is this necessary? Is it absolutely 
incongruous to have warm tiles, say, of a rose colour, on the 
walls, and instead of cold granolithic paving, cork carpet? 
I think not. And in every bathroom I would have, in addi- 
tion, a hot-water towel-airer, as there is nothing adds more to 
the comfort of a bath than a dry warm towel. 


Inghting and Ventilating. 


With regard to the lighting, this, of course; is now nearly 
always done by electricity, and unless a. plant is installed in 
the building it is advisable to have a throw-over switch, so 
that if one company’s supply should fail it can be obtained 
from another company. The provision of.an electric plant in 
an hotel is perhaps a wise thing, as the power generated can 
be used for so many purposes, not only for lighting, but for 
running electric fans, lifts, &c., and where this plant‘in a 
theatre would probably not pay, one in an hotel would econo- 
mise very largely. 

Special ventilation is desirable in rooms occupied by a‘large 
number of people, such.as dining and banqueting halls, ball- 
rooms, &c. This is usually dealt with: either by the plenum 
system, on the ‘‘ Stott ’’ system alone, or by a combination of 
the plenum and vacuum systems. ree on 
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Telephones and Electric Bells. 


These should be installed in every room if one is to be in 
accord with the times. It is desirable for convenience in 
ordering or getting into conversation with any friend; from 

an hotel point of view the installation has distinct advantages. 


Heating. 


Provision for an adequate steam plant is often an 
economy ; it can be used not only for the heating of the build- 
ing and the kitchens, but the surplus power is available for 
running motors. Hence an electric plant can often be run on 
cheaper lines than a supply direct from the Corporation mains. 
Much, however, depends upon the loads in the lifts, &e., as 
to whether an independent plant is wise, and the architect 
must be guided by his engineer and the circumstances under 
consideration. With small hotels the heating can be effected 
by radiators on the low-pressure system placed in all corridors 
and public rooms. 

Prevention of Fire. 

Hotel construction involves the architect in very grave 
responsibilities. It is for him to devise ways and means of 
all kinds to (a) prevent a conflagration, and (b) in the event 
of its occurring to provide every facility for quick escape stair- 
cases and exits. When he has done this his duty ends, and it 
is for the proprietors to see that the hotel staff has regular fire 
drill under competent supervision. 

Naturally the buildings should be constructed of fire- , 
resisting materials. On each floor there should be an installa- 
tion of fire hydrants, their position being indicated by a red 
light. On each floor also should be a fire alarm communicat- 
ing with an indicator in the night watchman’s office, so that 
the location of the fire is at once discovered. The staff when 
called know at once their destination—general alarm through- 
out the building is undesirable, as it would lead to unnecessary 
panic. But the indication of an outbreak of fire should be 
communicated automatically and simultaneously to the night 
watchman and the nearest fire brigade station. 


Cleanliness of Hotels. 


In times gone by the spring cleaning of an hotel was nothing 
like it is to-day. The labour involved in a spring clean can be 
greatly minimised by that useful invention—the vacuum 
cleaner. This I have installed in a large theatre in London 
with the greatest possible success, the theatre possessing its 
own plant. It saves wages, can be used easily at any time, and 
is always ready for use, and greatly economises both labour 
and time. All windows in high buildings should be of a 
reversible pattern. 

Decorations. 


A word or two with regard to these and the furnishing. 
I am glad to find that in many instances now architects are 
entrusted with the decorative treatment of public buildings. 
I think that architects have to a large extent themselves to 
blame in that they have not had a freer hand in this matter 
hitherto. 

The decorative work naturally involves a great deal more 
time and careful thought and experience in proportion to the 
time taken for designing the structure, but those who take up 
decorative work I think are amply repaid in obtaining a 
building which they have not only created but clothed in a 
manner which they must to an extent have borne in their mind 
when preparing their designs. It is very hard, and certainly 

opposed to the best results, that architects should have to hand 
over their structures in carease to the plastic decorator to 
finish off, who probably will put in the most incongruous stuff, 
for which the poor architect gets the credit. 

I am convinced that the decorative work left in the hands 
of a competent architect to carry out will be better in all 
respects than if pitchforked out to Dick, Tom or Harry in one 
particular line, or left entirely to thé mercies of a furnishing 
firm, admirable though some of them may be. 

The decorative work cannot be homogeneous unless carried 
out in this way, and the architect could effect large economies 
by a wholesale restraint in the use of glittering material and 
marble, which are certainly not essential to true decorative 


any rate, for buildings 


papers. and. draperies, which should ‘be in accordance with 
the, period. or, scheme «of decoration employed and blended 
- ,together ; 1 under:such circumstances, given the requisite — 
knowledge by the i i 


-amongst-all: who: patronise Ibis ouster awgeia) 
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It is an almost impossible task to ascertain the total a: 
expended on hotels during the last decade in London, bu 
my general knowledge of what has transpired durin; 
period I should say at least eight to ten millions of p 
have been or are being expended at the present time. 

It may interest those of a mathematical turn of m: 
have an approximate idea of the electric wiring utili 
hotels during a similar period. Taking as a basis the ¢ 
Restaurant, in which there are twenty-eight: miles (j 
theatre there are twenty-five miles), I should think Tar 
within the mark in estimating it at 750 to 1,000 miles 
this I consider a conservative estimate, & 

I merely give this as an instance of the tremendous ar 
of work and material involved even in connection wit 
department of the various contractors employed in builg 
modern hotel. a 

In conclusion, I desire to publicly thank the many em 
architects and proprietors who have so kindly loaned x 
plans and views of the various hotels shown to-night. 
not suppose there ‘has ever been so complete a selecti 
hotel drawings brought together before. Personally, I 


God,”’ says Vitruvius, 


enjoyed a most interesting experience in analysing ther 
but I have enjoyed even more the reflection that the old 
of animosity and jealousy amongst architects are past 
gone ; that the desire to-day in the art and profession 
help one another, and I think that the fact of being ina 
tion to submit to you all the up-to-date hotel plans 5 
eloquently as to there being a real brotherhood amongst u: 
The examples presented included Hatchett’s Hotel, ¢ 
Central, Ritz Hotel, Hotel Russell, Midland Hotel ( 
chester), Savoy, St. James’s Court, Gaiety, Waldorf, P 
dilly, Métropole (Folkestone). 
ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN GREEC|I 
A eee was no hard and fast line drawn between ar 
tects, contractors and builders. The term “ archite 
which in Greek means literally ‘ chief artisan,”? ‘| 
artist,” was elastic, and made to include whoever had ger 
charge of the work of different kinds on a building, whe 
he drew up his own plans or superintended the carrying 
of another artist’s plans. It is probable that the young ai 
tect was usually satisfied with the position of clerk of 
works under the chief architect, or of contractor and bui 
of some section of a structure, for it was seldom that the y 
was given out to a single contractor. 
Of course, when there were several contractors it we 
be impossible to attribute the design to any of them. . 
as this is true in most cases, it follows that the architect - 
designed a great building in Greece was hardly ever also 
contractor for it. This kept the dignity of the profes: 
higher, a 
Conditions varied so radically in different parts of 
Greek world and at different periods that no general st 
ment would apply. I can only give examples of the differ 
methods. a 
The States where the architect was given the grea 
freedom as well as the heaviest responsibility were the ci 
of Asia Minor and elsewhere, where the care and the sut 
vision of building was placed almost entirely in charge 
one or more of the city architects. What this involved and h 
it was sometimes regulated is shown by what Vitruvius c: 
an ancient law of the city of Ephesus, ‘‘ that when an arc 
tect was charged with the erection of a public building 
was asked to calculate the cost, and having handed in | 
estimate to the magistrate, his property was held as secur 
until the work was completed. Then, if the cost tallied wi 
the estimate, the architect was recompensed by public deer 
and honour. If, however, the cost exceeded the estimates 
not over 25 per cent., this amount was taken from the pub 
funds, without imposing any penalty on the architect (neith 
was there any expression of. public gratitude). But if t 
excess of expenditure should be over 25 per cent., that amou 
was taken from the architect’s own property.’’ ‘* Would 
._ that we Romans had such a law!’ 
The sums involved in such public works were often co 
siderable, notwithstanding the low price. of labour and 1 
fact that the materials were supplied free by the State. 1 


_ cost of the Propylea at Athens was set at 2;012 talents, ' 


about $2,500,000, and it was 


‘ completed in five years, accor 
ing to Heliodorus. 


The handling of this money was not Je 


to the architect in charge, but usually. toa: finance committe 
_In the case of a building of moderate cost and plain styl 


* 


From an ‘essay _.on - “ Greek . Architetts,: Contractors, an 


. Building Operations,” by A. L,. Frothingham, -in- the: Arohite 
‘tural Record, New York. °° °° BAO : 
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the Arsenal of the Pireus, the cost was surprisingly 
1, only about. $12,000 being set aside for it each year on 
sity budget, over a period of less than fifteen years. — 
‘he Greeks had three methods in the erection of build- 
.—-(1) Contract work, (2) piecework and (3) day labour. 
not always possible to distinguish between the first and 
second of these methods, because contracts were often so 
jvided as to come under the category of piecework. 
n work done by day labour each workman received his 
rs and his pay directly from the State or Corporation. 
_ was the favourite early method, during the sixth and 
centuries, for buildings that required careful and 
stie execution, for in this case individual workmen could 
yrefully selected and made responsible for the perfection 
aeir work. : 
Jontract work, which was first introduced for the com- 
er grade of construction, such as city walls, invaded the 
er spheres of architecture during the fourth century in 
increasing proportions, but even to the end it did not 
rely drive out the earlier method. 
So far as we know, contractors did not intervene in the 
ding of the Parthenon, and all payments were made 
ctly to individual artisans. It was the same at the 
shtheion except for the encaustic work, which was done 
ecial contract. Later, in the fourth century B.c., about 
thirds of the work was by piecework or day labour and 
third by contract. 
We know nothing of private contracts and of the relations 
rehitects to private clients, because such contracts were 
wn up on destructible materials and have not survived ; 
yably some will come to light among Egyptian papyri, 
ch have already given several of Roman date. But all 
lic contracts after having been so drafted and signed 
2 inscribed on slabs and set up in a public place; and a 
aber of these have been recovered, giving every detail of 
, part of Greek public law. This permanent and public 
n was necessary owing to the strict accounting required 
he official put in charge of such work by the people and 
danger of accusation of fraud in handling the public 
wey. The trial of Pericles for purloining some of the gold 
plied for the ivory and gold statue of Athena is merely 
of the indications of this need of public knowledge of all 
details of such transactions. By the side of these in- 
bed contracts was always a second series of inscribed docu- 
its—namely, the detailed itemised accounts, year by year, 
the finance committee, which included the above building 
venses, 
Building contracts in their complete form usually con- 
ed of four sections :—(1) The popular decree or fiat order- 
s the work ; (2) the specifications ; (3) the legal clauses that 
te to govern the work ; (4) the text of the contract to be 
ned. I shall take up each of these four sections in turn, 
1 interweave the story of the various stages preceding the 
ual commencement of work. After that I shall describe 
operation of building in its various phases. 
First, as to the decision to build. In democratic States, 
h as Athens, Phocis and Locris, this was done by direct 
tee of the whole people; in democratic or aristocratic 
vies, such as Sparta, by order of the magistrates; in 
‘amnies by the oligarth ; in the case of the large national 
ictuaries, such as Olympia and Delphi, by their governing 
ofr example, by the Amphictyonic Council at 
phi. 
We are, of course, more familiar with the method by 
pular decree, as here the details were made a matter of 
blie record. When the decree was passed appropriating 
> funds and ordering the work, it included a clause appoint- 
3 a committee of superintendence, whose members are 
versely called epistates, naopoioi or epimeletai, this com- 
ttee to be renewable each year and responsible directly to 
2 people for the financing of the enterprise. An architect 
‘S also chosen by popular vote, either as a member or an 
Junct of this committee, to be responsible to it and to the 
ople for the technical perfection of the building. 
The committee and its architect, following the instruc- 
ms of the decree, now drew up the specifications, form of 
ntract and estimate of cost. This document was submitted 
the popular assembly, and voted as a supplement to the 


evious decree, and was: then made public, both by placards ' 


k he public monuments of the city itself and of other cities, 
é by the announcement of heralds in the market place. 
a for the handing in of bids, which must be made 


te was no attempt made to limit the bidding to local ' 
perora dn fact, every inducement ‘was offered that might - 
act the competition of foreigners ; except at Athens, where — 


ae 
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only natives were allowed to. compete. Foreign contractors 
were given special privileges: their travelling expenses were 
sometimes paid ; they were allowed to sue the adjudicator of 
bids for fraudulent decisions ; they were exempted from all 
taxes and from the right of seizure for debt. 

The bidding took place in the presence of the local magis- 
trates and of the committee in charge ; and the whole work, 
or each section of it that was put up separately, was awarded 
to the lowest bidder, taking into account not merely pecu- 
niary, but other considerations, such as the period of time 
set for the completion, or offers to take a lease of the building 
for a term.of years in lieu of cash payment. 

Precautions were taken.to guard the interests of the State, 
especially against the pooling of contractors’ interests or 
attempts at monopoly. Contractors were often not allowed 
to have partners, or at most a single partner. In other cases 
no contractor was allowed to undertake more than one job. 

The status of the contractors must now be understood. 
Were they usually qualified architects or not, as well as 
builders? There appears to have been no absolute rule. 
Although, as we shall see, building contracts were sometimes 
assumed by amateurs, either as a form of generosity to the 
public or as a speculation, the great majority of contractors 
seem to have been architects of minor repute as well as prac- 
tical builders. Some should even be classified among the best 
architects, as was Callicrates, who contracted for the building 
of the entire Long Wall of Athens; as was also Ictinus’s 
practical partner in the construction of the Parthenon. 

In the later rebuilding of the Athenian walls, when as 
many as ten different contractors are put on the job, they are 
called ‘‘ architects’’ in the original specifications. Some- 
times when two or more men are associated in a contract it is 
possible that, as in the present day, the business end is 
attended to by one, the artistic end by the other. This seems 
to have been the case with the famous Arsenal at the Pirzeus, 
already referred to. It is well known that Philon alone was 
responsible for the plan and received all the credit, and yet 
the inscription giving the contract begins :—‘‘ Specifications 
for the Stone Arsenal for marine stores of Euthydomos, son 
of Demetrius of Melite, and Philon, son of Exekestes of 
Eleusis.”” This Euthydomos was either the business con- 
tractor or a moneyed associate. 

The next point to consider is the specifications. A model 
of its kind is that of the Pireus Arsenal. I shall give a 
translation of part of it :— 

‘¢ An arsenal shall be built in Zeia for naval tackle, be- 
ginning near the Propyleum, which leads from the market 
place. The length shall be four plethra (400 feet), the 
breadth 50 feet or 55 feet, including the walls. The ground 
of the site shall be cut down 3 feet where it is highest and 
levelled off in the other parts. On this area the course 
masonry of the foundations shall be laid to an even height, 
the whole being dressed by the level. The foundations shall 
be extended so as to support the columns to a distance of 
15 feet from the walls. There shall be 35 columns in each 
row, which shall be arranged so as to leave a passage for 
people through the centre of the arsenal. The width of this 
(aisle) between the (two rows of) columns shall be 20 feet. 
The thickness of the foundation shall be 21 feet, and the stones 
shall be laid in headers and stretchers. The walls and columns 
shall be of stone of Akte (i.e., Pireeus limestone). A direct- 
ing-course shall be laid for the walls, 3 feet broad and 
14 thick, each stone of which shall be 4 feet long, except the 
corner stones, which shall measure 4$ feet. Over the centre 
of this directing-course shall be laid an upright course of 
blocks, 4 feet long, 24 feet and 1 digit wide, and 3 feet high. 
The length of the corner blocks shall correspond with the 
measure of the triglyphs. 

‘“Two doorways shall be left open at either end of the 

arsenal, each 9 feet wide. Each shall be divided in the centre 
by a pier 2 feet wide and 10 feet deep, and the door-jambs 
shall be carried back as far as the first columns. 
_ ‘Above the upright course (i.e., the base) the walls shall 
be built of blocks 4 feet long and 24 feet thick. The corner 
blocks shall correspond with the proportions of the triglyphs, 
and the height of the blocks shall be 73 feet. 0 

‘‘The height of the walls above the upright course shall 
be 27 feet, including the triglyph (frieze) under the cornice. 
The height of the doorways shall be 154 feet. The lintels 
shall be of Pentelic marble, 12‘feet long, two courses in height 
and of. the same thickness as. the. walls:». The doorposts shall 
be of Pentelic or Hymettic marble, and the sills of: Hymettic 
marble. Over.the lintels there shall bea cornice projecting 
. “There shall be windows all around, in every wall, ‘oppo- 
site each intercolumniation, and at: each end’ three. They 
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Shall be 3 feet high and 2 feet.wide. Each window shall have 
a close-fitting bronze shutter. 

‘‘ Upon the wall there shall be.a cornice all around, and 
(at each end) a pediment surmounted by a pediment-cornice. 

‘““The columns shall. be set upon a stylobate on the same 
level as the directing course (of the walls). The thickness of 
this stylobate shall be 14 feet, its width 3 feet, and the length 
of each block 4 feet. ‘The lower diameter of each column shall 
be 23 feet, and their height, including capitals, 30 feet. Each 
column shall have seven drums, 4 feet high, except the lowest, 
which shall measure 5 feet. The capitals of the columns shall 
be of Pentelic marble. The epistyle shall be of wood and 
shall be fastened upon the columns. It shall be 24 feet wide 
and not more than 24 feet high, and the number of epistyle 
beams on either side shall be eighteen. Cross beams shall be 
placed upon the columns across the middle passage, of the 
same thickness and height. Rafters shall be set up 13 feet 
broad and 14 feet and 2 digits high. ... Under each a king- 
post, 3 feet long and 14 feet thick, shall rest on the cross- 
beams, to which the rafters shall be braced by ties. 

““ Upon (the rafters) shall be placed long timbers, 10 digits 
thick, 3 palms and 3 digits wide and 1q feet apart.. Upon 
these shall be placed (cross-wise) covering planks, 4 foot wide, 
2 digits thick and 4 digits apart. Upon these (planks) shall 
be placed strips (to support the tiles), 1 digit thick and 6 wide, 
which shall be fastened with iron nails. 

‘‘ This (roof-frame) shall be covered with a (preservative) 
coat, and shall then be tiled with Corinthian tiles fitted 
closely together. 

‘““ That there may be ventilation in the arsenal, when the 
courses of the walls are laid (spaces) shall be left open at the 
joints of the blocks wherever the architect shall direct. 

“All these things shall be carried out by the contractors 
in accordance with the specifications, following out the mea- 
surements and the models which the architect shall provide ; 
and they shall deliver each detail of the work within the time 
to which they shall have agreed in the contract.”’ 

The units of measurement here mentioned are :—4 digits 
=1 palm ; 4 palms=1 foot ; 1 foot=0.308 met. These specifi- 
cations do not mention the decorations or details of capitals, 
cornices, frieze, &c., nor the number and dimensions of the 
triglyphs, which we know from the inventories to have been 
painted. This part of the work was probably covered by 
another and later specification different from the constructor’s 
specification, and possibly this part of the work was done not 
by contract at all, but by day work, as at the Erechtheion, 
under the architect’s daily direction. All details, whether in 
relief or in colour, were executed in situ after the construc- 
tion was completed in all Greek structures. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE IN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CONSTRUCTION IN AMERICA.* 


HE term “ reinforced concrete ’’ refers to any approved 
concrete mixture reinforced by steel of any shape,. the 
steel being inserted into the concrete in such a manner that 
the former will take up the tensional stresses and assist in 
the resistance to shear. The steel used for this purpose 
generally consists of one or a combination of the following : — 
Expanded metal, iron rods with or without stirrups, joists, 
or straight or twisted steel bars. 

Reinforced concrete has been more extensively used in 
engineering and architectural constructions in the United 
States of America than in any other country. It has been 
used for the former in connection with the construction of 
railways, bridges, retaining walls, dams, reservoirs, con- 
duits, sewers, wharves, jetties, lighthouses, and a seore of 
other engineering works; and its use in connection with 
building construction includes the erection of all heavier 
structures, such as warehouses, factories, hotels, business 
premises, public buildings, &c. Its. extensive use has been 
due to the fact that its strength, rigidity, durability, and 
fire-resisting properties have proved to be unsurpassed by 
any other material. Added to these good qualities is the 
fact that it is an economical material to use; and last, but: 
not least, is the rapidity with. which works can. be executed 
where this material is employed, - y 

’ It is'the author’s opinion that we are 
the time when; as in America, so in this country, reinforced 
concrete will be the chief material used in all engineering 
and architectural constructions, and it is because. of the 


fast approaching 
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| doubtedly ‘the ‘correct form of 


increasing use. of this material that he. has. put himself in. | 


* From.a paper by Mr. ErnestiR; Matthews, ‘Assoc.M.Inst.0.¥., 
F.R.S.E., borough engineer of Bridlington, read at a meeting of the 
Society of Arts on the 11th inst. CMa rasteer re, Monet aera cenee en a 


communication with a large number of engineers in Amer 
who. have kindly supplied him with a great amount 
valuable information on this important subject, and 
he has embodied in this paper in the hope that it may pi 
both interesting and instructive to any who may he , 
templating using this material in the erection of engin 
ing or architectural works. Owing to the large scope of 
paper the author is; of course, unable to go into mir 
details in respect to the works with which he is dealing, 
the information which he has the pleasure of giving \ 
no doubt be useful. Sais ey an 

There is not a city of any importance in America 
which numerous examples of concrete-steel buildings I 
not be seen. It is considered by our friends across 
Atlantic the most up-to-date method of construction... — 

The author has used reinforced concrete for many p 
poses, such as roofs, floors, foundations, &c., and he kn 
of no material to equal it. There are few buildings in { 
country that are constructed entirely of reinforced coner 
but in America many such may be seen.. For example, 
largest reinforced concrete building in the world is 
Marlborough Blenheim Hotel at Atlantic City, N.J. 
building, erected on the Kahn system of reinforcement 
bined with fireproof hollow tiles, is 560 feet in length : 
125 feet in width; the front wing of the building is fitt 
storeys high, the remainder of the building nine storeys, 
an exhibition of rapid construction it is unsurpassed. 1 
contract was signed in June 1905, and the building y 
completed in eight months, including the decoration, 
was erected by the National Fireproofing Company of N 
York, the architects being Messrs. Price & McLanaha 
of Philadelphia. The building is absolutely fireproof, a 
is erected on a piled foundation. 

The chief recommendations of 
of building construction are: (a) ; 
(b) its strength and rigidity; (c) its durability; (i: 
cheapness. The author now briefly describes its use for t 
following purposes, namely, foundations, walls, floors, roo: 
girders, columns, stairs, and tall chimneys, 4 

(a) Foundations.—The author has proved from experier 
that where the foundations of a building are upon bad 
doubtful ground reinforced concrete is eminently suitab! 
In America it is used most extensively in foundation wor 
and one or two examples of its use for purposes of this kin 
are given. Its use in foundation work will be dealt wi 
under two headings :— e 

1. Spread Foundations, 
2. Piled Foundations. . a 

(1) Spread Foundations.—In the construction of most | 
the modern tall buildings of America reinforced conere’ 
forms the foundations. The author has used this materi 
in the foundations (which were upon. treacherous ground) « 
a chimney-shaft, and he can testify as to its suitability f 
such a purpose. 3 

The foundations of Sprecles Building, San Francisc 
which is a nineteen-storey building, were formed of rel 
forced concrete as follows :— ae 

A continuous I beam grillage was formed, the beam 
being 15 inches in section and weighing 41 lb. per lineal foo 
The area of the foundations was 102 feet by 98 feet. Tw 
feet of plain concrete was first put in, and upon this wa 
set 15-inch beams. These were spliced end to end to 
length of 96 feet. These having been put in position th 
Spaces between the beams were filled with concrete up to th 
level of the top of the beams ; another layer of 15-inch beam 
laid at right-angles to these was then set on top of the firs 
layer; these were spliced similarly to the first ones, th 
Spaces being filled in with concrete as before. nn 

There are in America many other methods of using rein 
forced concrete in spread foundations. Expanded metal anc 
bar reinforcement is largely used for this purpose, but spac 
will not permit of these being dealt with in this paper, — 

(2) Piled Foundations with Reinforced Concrete Caps.— 
Where piling in America is necessary, owing to the iad 
foundations met with, the piles used are often of timbe 
(usually spruce), the heads of the piles being embedded in 
reinforced concrete, but the most up-to-date method of con- 
struction is' to drive reinforced concrete piles and form the 
caps of the same material. The foundations of many tall 
buildings have -been formed in this way, and it is un- 
construction, its advantages 
being so clearly recognised that they need not be detailed, 

The: two principal forms of concrete-steel piles used im 
America, ais before stated, are the “Simplex” and “ Ray- 


this material for all clas 
its fire-resisting propertic 


mond ”’ piles, the former being the invention of the Simplex 
' Conerete Piling: Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., the latter 


_ being invented. in 1901 by the Raymond ‘Concrete Pile, Com- 


a1, of Chicago, Ill. Both of these piles are built in place ; 
| “Simplex”? pile is reinforced by a circumferential 
der of expanded metal 3-inch mesh and 7 inch in thick- 
This form of pile was used in the foundations of the 
yineering School at Washington Barracks, Columbia, the 
, of the piles being 17 inches diameter and: 35 feet long. 
1 “Raymond ”’ pile is reinforced by three 3-inch rods and 
| 1j-inch rod. These piles have each very much to be 
in their favour. ‘The building regulations of the 
ous cities specify the maximum load allowable on each 


)einforced concrete sheet-piles are also largely used in 

-oriea, and these form a watertight barrier, capable of 

sting any required pressure. “ited 

b) Walls.—Reinforced concrete for the construction of 

jis of buildings in America has hitherto been confined, 

+1 a few exceptions, to what might be termed “low”’ 

dings. Its use, however, in the near future in the con- 

dion of “tall’’ buildings is a certainty. 

Captain Sewell, of the United States Army, in an article 
/ch recently appeared, says :— 

“Tt may be said that for buildings of moderate height 
,. some importance reinforced. concrete’ seems sure to 
.ipy the field to the exclusion of all other types of con- 
{ iction ; and it may eventually even drive out steel skeleton 
ligns for very tall buildings, for already one sixteen- 
wey building has been erected in reinforced concrete, and 
/ writer understands that one of eighteen storeys is under 
s7 in Cincinnati, Ohio.” 

The regulations (1906) of the City of Buffalo specify that 
thickness of the reinforced concrete walls of a building 
Tl be as follows:—Where there is a basement: if one 
jrey, 8 inches; if two storeys, 10 inches; if three storeys, 
| inches. Where there is no basement: if one storey, 
snches; if two storeys, 6 and 6 inches; if three storeys, 
5 and 6 inches. 

What an improvement is therefore effected in respect 
! additional space obtained by using reinforced concrete, 
suming, for example, that a warehouse is 70 feet in 
ligth, 33 feet in width, and has three storeys, each of 
1.ich are 12 feet in height. It has no basement. The thick- 
he of the walls, if of reinforced concrete, would be—first 
rey 8 inches, second 6 inches, third 6 inches; but if the 
WWisewere built of brick, then taking, say, the city of Bir- 
j}ngham regulations as being a fair example of our British 
izulations, these being up to date, the thickness of the 
‘agitudinal walls of the warehouse under consideration 
ould be as follows:—First storey 225 inches thick, second 
orey 18 inches thick, third storey 135 inches thick; the 
/ickness of end walls would be—first storey 18 inches thick, 
cond storey 18 inches thick, third storey 134 inches. By 
ang reinforced concrete, under the American building regu- 
tions, there would be an increase of floor area on the 
ound floor of 227.48 superficial feet, made up as follows :— 
loor area with reinforced concrete walls, 71 feet 8 inches 
* 85 feet 5 inches = 2,537.48. Floor area with brick walls, 
) feet by 33 feet = 2,310.00. Increase of floor area on 
‘ound floor, 227.48 superficial feet. An increase of floor 
ea would occur on the first floor of 211.5 superficial feet, 
; follows :—Floor area with reinforced concrete walls, 72 feet 
7 35 feet 9 inches = 2,574.00. Floor area with brick walls, 
) feet by 33 feet 9 inches=2,362.50. Increase of floor area 
a first floor, 211.50 superficial feet. On the second floor 
ere would be a saving in floor area of 133.13 superficial 
vet. Floor area with reinforced concrete walls, 72 feet by 
5 feet 9 inches = 2,574.00. Floor area with brick walls, 
i feet 9 inches by 34 feet 6 inches = 2,440.87, a difference 
f 133.13. So that the total floor area saved by building 


ae walls of reinforced concrete instead of brick would be 
be superficial feet. 
— (¢) Floors.—Reinforced concrete has been used most exten- 
Mey in America for the construction of floors, more par- 
icularly in warehouses, factories, hotels, and buildings of 
he heavier class, and ‘it is admirably suited for this pur- 
ose, especially where a floor is subjected to vibrations of 
nachinery. 
Many forms of concrete-steel floor construction are in 
‘ogue in the United States ; these might be dealt with under 
hree classes ;— 
| Re Arches with Flat Top.—This is a common form of con- 
ie oa expanded metal is inserted in the arches as shown 
€ . ene the wall. This section represents the seg- 
e arch floor of the St. Louis Expanded Metal Company. 
= > ae Floor.—This is another application of expanded 
Linke floor construction and is adopted very largely ; the 
é Test on girders, and the reinforcement is inserted on the 
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under or tension side of the slab. ‘The strength of slabs rein- 
forced in this way is almost incredible; a floor of this kind 
often does not exceed in thickness 3 inches. 

(3) Ribbed Flat-plate Construction.—The best-known 
floors of this class in America are those constructed on the 
system known as ‘‘ Ransomes.’’ The diagram on the wall 
illustrates such a floor constructed at the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company’s Works, Constable Hook, N.J. The floor slab, 
which is in one piece, is 4 inches in thickness and is sup- 
ported by concrete-steel beams, which are reinforced by means 
of upper and lower bars, which vary in diameter from 4 inch 
to 14 inch, together with stirrup bars at intervals. This floor 
was designed to support a load of 800 lbs. per square foot. 

The modified De Valliére construction is similar to that 
just described, and is being looked upon with much favour 
in America. The floors of the gymnasium of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and of the Forrest Laundry at Philadelphia, 
Pa., are constructed on this principle. 

A combination of hollow tiles and reinforced concrete joists 
instead of slabs has recently beén introduced. The floors of 
the Marlborough Blenheim Hotel, already referred to, are 
constructed on this system, and as floors of this class are light, 
strong and fireproof, they are likely to be adopted very largely, 
especially as they are a little cheaper than the ordinary con- 
crete-steel floor. 

(d) Roofs.—The author has used reinforced concrete to very 
great advantage in roof construction, and has found it to be 
an excellent material for this purpose. In America it has 
been used very largely in work of this kind, in flat, pitched and 
arched roofs. 

Two systems of concrete-steel roof construction prevail in 
the United States—(1) Roofing slabs, (2) Monolithic con- 
struction. 

(1) Roofing Slabs.—The reinforcement employed in the 
construction of the flat roof of the Government Printing Office 
at Washington was as follows :—Concrete-steel slabs, 12 feet 
in width, were made reaching from eaves to ridge ; these were 
5 inches in thickness and moulded in place. The reinforce- 
ment consisted of a network of transverse and longitudinal 
twisted square bars. The joint at the ridge was filled with 
asphalte, and 3-inch strips of pine were inserted in the joints 
between the slabs. ; 

Reinforced roofing slabs are often made in another manner 
in America. The reinforcement consisted of corrugated steel 
sheets. These are laid on the roof-framing and then plastered 
on both sides with cement mortar. The slabs are 14 inch in 
thickness, they have the great advantage of being light and 
inexpensive, their weight being only 15 lbs. per square foot, 
and they cost about 21 dollars per 100 square feet ; the ‘usual 
size is 20 feet by 10 feet by 4 inch in depth. 

(2) Monolithic Construction.—Most of the systems of con- 
crete-steel floor construction are also suitable for roof construc- 
tion. Monolithic construction is greatly used in America, and 
in flat and pitched roofs the reinforcement usually consists of 
ribbed plates. As an example of roof construction the author 
describes a combined mansard and flat roof of a New York 
residence. The Hennebique system of reinforcement is here 
used, and the roof covering consists of asphalte bricks welded 
together. Domes and arched roofs are constructed in many 

ways, each system of reinforced concrete being considered by 
the patentee to be the best, but a very well-tried system is 
that in which the reinforcement consists of 4-inch radial and 
circular twisted rods, as in the domed roof of the court house 
at Mineola, N.Y. : 

(e) Girders and Colwmns.—Girders.—Reinforced concrete 
has been found to be well adapted for a use of this kind, and 
especially for long-span girders. Many interesting examples 
of its use for this purpose might be named ; the author, how- 
ever, refers to one only. This occurs in the New College of 
Music at Cincinnati, Ohio. In connection with the construc- 
tion of this building it was found necessary to put in a girder 
60 feet 7 inches span to carry the balcony. This girder was 
formed of reinforced concrete; it was 12 inches wide and 
32 inches deep, and was reinforced by means of eight 13-inch 

| rods and 3-inch strap-iron stirrups. The concrete for the 
girder was 1:2:35 and 1:2:4, 

(1) Column Foundations. —The reinforced concrete 
foundations for columns in America resemble very much those 
for walls, and are shown in the diagram on the wall.. The 

reinforcement consists of vertical rods, which bear against 
one or more’ metal plates. Expanded metal sometimes takes 
the place of the rods and plates referred to. 

(2) Columns.—These in the United States have been 
usually built with longitudinal rods, with or without lateral 
ties. The latest practice, however, is to insert a circum- 
ferential reinforcement and to place inside of this the longi- 
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in. 


the reinforcement. 


A diagram on the wall represents a plan of the reinforced 
concrete column used in building the factory of the Central 


Felt and Paper Company, Long Island City, N.Y. 
It will be noticed that the 


which were tied together at intervals. 


The concrete was mixed in the proportions of 1:2:4, A 


14 inches by 14 inches, were also 
inserted, and the reinforcement of these consisted of 3-inch 


number of smaller columns, 


vertical rods. 


(f) Stacrs.—For stair construction reinforced concrete has 
The author has used 


There are 
two general methods in America of constructing stairs formed 


of this material. One is to construct the stairs of monolithic 
me being reinforced, the 
In 
rs are reinforced as well 


As an example of the former method 
may be mentioned the reinforced concrete stairs of a New 


been proved to be a valuable material. 
it for this purpose and thinks very highly of it. 


slabs of concrete, the under side of sa 


upper side being notched to form the treads and risers. 
the other system the treads and rise 
as the under side of slab. 


York residence, 


As an example of the latter system the author briefly 
en-storey Ingall’s Building, 
consist of monolithic slabs, 
side and notched on top to form treads 


describes the stairs of the sixte 
Cincinnati, Ohio. These stairs 
plain on the under 
and risers. The slabs are reinforced by means of | 
4-inch rods, the former being inserted 
the latter on the underside of the slabs. 
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GENERAL. 
The Late Sir J. 7, Knowles, 
and editor of the 


at 30,2717. gross, with net personalty 25,3321. 


. Mr. W. Goscombe John, a.R.a. has received the com- 

mission for a statue of 

which is to be erected at Portadown, 
The Ante-Chapel at Cheltenham College is to be com- 

pleted after the designs of the late Hen 

architect, as a memorial of him. 


1,1002. 
The Chapter of York Minster last week considered the 
question of appointing an architect for the Minster in 


the late Mr. G, 
was appointed to take further s 
will be presented to the Chapter in due course. 


Messrs. Robert McAlpine & Sons, contractors, of Glasgow, 
have received official information from the Admiralty that 


their tender for the construction of new works at Rosyth has 
been accepted. 


(which was erected in 1777), 
court or chamber to take the place of the old ¢ 


» &S @ committee-room 
and other committees connected with the 


The Late Mr, 
valued at 23,2397. 


_ Plans Have Been Preparea for four additional law courts 
with the requisite offices. ; i 
to be erected on 


Two temporary ‘courts are in 
progress in the Judges’ Quadrangle, is : mart 
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tudinal rods. It is the practice to mould the columns in place 
in vertical forms ; this is sometimes done in sections, and at 
other times the whole column is built in one operation. The 
first method is preferable, as the concrete can be better rammed | 
In the second method long-handled rammers are often 
employed, while it frequently occurs: that no ramming takes 
place at all, but a liquid concrete is used, and this is ex- 
pected to fill the form in every part and thoroughly surround 


columns are 20 inches by 
20 inches, and that the reinforcement consists of s-inch 
hooping and four 14-inch vertical rods, circular in section, 


a-inch and 
just under the treads, 


; K.C.V.0., F.R.L.B.A., proprietor 
“ Nineteenth Century,” has left estate valued 


Edward William Mountford left estate 
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The International Congress of Architects will be h 
Vienna ‘from May 18 to 24. The cost of first-class y 
tickets valid for forty-five days will be 87. 15s. The | 
Institute is organising a personally conducted party to. 
London on May 15 and arrive in Vienna on the 17th, 
subscription to the Congress is 1, 1s. and for ladies 12s) 


The Eccles Education Committee offer premiums of 
202. and 102. for the best designs for a school that is: 
built in Beech Street, Winton, to accommodate 800 sch 
The design must admit of the immediate carrying out of 
a part of the scheme so as to provide accommodation for 
scholars. The cost is not to exceed 92. 10s. per scholar, | 


Mr. F. C. Hunt will read a paper entitled « Quanti 
Should they Form Part cof the Contract ? ”. before 
Surveyors’ Institution on March 30. _ The Council — 
accepted an invitation from the Kent provincial committ 
hold the next country meeting at Dover on May 21 and 2 


Mr. Glyn Vivian has withdrawn his offer of 10,000 
Swansea for the purpose of erecting an art gallery. 
decision is consequent on a demand for a poll by a sectic 
the ratepayers to challenge the decision of the Corporatic 
increase the library rate by 7d. in the pound, in order to 
a fund for the maintenance of the art gallery which 
Vivian had again offered to erect and fill with his collee 


This is the second time a demand for a poll has met wi 
similar result. P 


The Edinburgh District Board of Lunacy on Mon 
considered the works committee minutes, which contained 
statement that in view of the fact that the whole work 
Bangour village were now almost completed, Mr. Blane 
brought under the notice of the meeting the desirabilit 
having prepared record plans of the drains, water ma 
electric cables, telephones, and other underground. works 
connection with the buildings, and explained that, in 
opinion, a series of such plans would be of great convenie 
to the Board in the future, and be a means: of considera 
saving in the event of any repairs, renewals and alterati 
having to be made on any of the respective works, A 
discussion the committee agreed to delay the matter till n 
ordinary meeting, and that meantime further information 
to cost, &c., be obtained from the architect. ; 


@he Civil Service Estimates for the year ending March 
1909, have been issued. For Class IV. (education, scie 
and art) 17,578,230/. is set apart, 128,0072. less than last ye 
Among the various items are :—British Museum, 175,137 
National Gallery, 24,4147. ; National Portrait Gallery, 5,621 
Wallace Collection, 7,1731. ; Scottish National Galleri 
5,497/.; Irish National Gallery, 3,153. In Class I. (pub 
works and buildings) the estimate is 3,029,468/., a 1 
increase over last year of 160,636/.. The largest item in tl 
division is 723,000/. for revenue buildings, as compared wi 
637,000/. last. year. For the royal palaces 62,500/. is p 
down, 12,300/. for Osborne, and 131,9002. for royal parks ai 
pleasure gardens. Expenditure on the Parliament buildin 
is estimated at 50,000/., on public buildings in Great Brita 
572,900/., and in Ireland 229,9597, Surveys of the Unit 
Kingdom will absorb 206,8151. Se 

Plans have just been prepared for the new pavilion to 


erected at the Brighton Municipal Golf Links at a cost. 
about 4,0007., prs 


The Swanscombe-on- Thames Works of the Associated P 0 
land Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., will receive all-da 
visits from the Architectural Association on March 21 ar 
the Society of Architects on March 28. These works contai 
the largest installation in this country of rotary kilns for th 
manufacture of Portland cement. The works are als 
equipped with the most modern plant for dealing with th 
taw material and finished product, including an installatio 
of Mason’s gas-producer plant and Oechelhauser gas-engines 
On the works can be seen important examples of the variou 
uses to which reinforced concrete construction Gan be applic 


The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University announe ; 
that the Goldsmiths’ Company, having had under their con 
sideration an appeal made.on behalf of the University, hav: 
resolved to make a grant of 10,000/. for the purpose of foundin; 
and endowing a readership in metallurgy, such readershi 
to be associated with the name of the company, = = - 

Plans were passed at the last meeting of the central dis 
trict committee of the Stirling County Council for the erectio! 
of twenty-nine houses at Banknock by the’ Banknock ‘Coa 
Company, and also for sixty-four houses to’ be erected at 
Cowie by the Alloa Coal Company. This ‘is taken as an ind1- 
cation of the growth of the coal-mining industry in Stirling: 
shire. Se 
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Chambers Street, Edinburgh, was opened it 
to be well adapted for museum purposes, inas- 
is 1t was in the neighbourhood of University and 
lucational buildings. The contents of the Scottish 
n for several years did not appear to be of great 
but as time went on many valuable objects were 
and there can be no question the contents afford 
opportunities for study. Possibilities of danger 
re are now regarded with greater attention than 
y, and it cannot be denied that on one side at least 
iseum must be considered as exposed to risks. 
) the walls are buildings which, according to the 
» Dr. Dossim, are used partly as warehouses by 
firm of wine and spirit merchants and partly as a 
imnected with a painter’s establishment which forms 
{ the ground floor of the neighbouring tenement. 
ag the west wing of the Museum is a large build- 
iginally a chapel, but reconstructed a few years 
erye as a bonded warehouse. This building is four 
high, and is filled with casks of whisky and other 
aiable liquors. Its north wall, which is over 
the south wall of the west wing of the Museum, 
ate parallel with it, is pierced with numerous 
¢s which are directly opposite to and, at one point, 
| a of the Museum windows. As a measure 
eution these windows of the Museum have recently 
ited with iron shutters, which are closed at night ; 
$3 obvious that this would prove an altogether in- 
i tt protection in the event of fire breaking out in the 
e\store. Within the last four years three large 
(stores have been burned down in Scotland—at 
nk, Dundee, and Aberdeen—the fires being accom- 
(by violent explosions, which caused widespread 
von to the adjoining property. From the nature 
+ the combustion of large quantities of spirit 
(aa confined place is almost certain to be attended 
‘osion. This constitutes the special danger arising 
/€ contents and use of the buildings on the south 
He Museum, and it is impossible to provide ade- 
/ against it except by their removal. It would be 
Intage if the whole of the property between the 
1 and Lothian Street were purchased, and there is 
)'b the ground could be well utilised for enlarging 
Seum. But it will display great neglect of the 
aterest if a zone of safety is not provided for the 
( the building and ‘its valuable contents. Ques- 
( the subject were asked in the House of Commons 
day. The First Commissioner of Works in reply 
tit all museums were more or less exposed to 
/ while the Secretary. for Scotland stated that he 
4 sulting another department on the subject. 


[foucH Mr. Turopore CooPEeR, as consulting 
cf of the Quebec Bridge, has to bear responsibility 
\failure, it should be known that the appointment 
‘80 lucrative as might be supposed with so im- 
ranundertaking. In his evidence before the Com- 
4x8 he said that at the original interview when he 
/¢ offer to undertake the examination of the com- 
ees he was asked what his fee would be to act 
iting engineer when the work was started. He 
| rat his fee would be $7,500 a year for such ser- 
ie did not recognise at that time that there was 
Y €Xpense except an gecasional visit to Quebec, so 
_made no agreement regarding expenses. In 
1901, being in Quebec and his fees backward in 
, finding that the company apparently were 
Ssed for funds, and considering that under the 
anees ‘then before him it might be some years 
“HY actual and important work would be required 
” a8 consulting engineer, he wrote a new offer 
lounted to reducing his fee to one-half. A mem- 
she Board suggested at that time to make it the 
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round sum of $4,000 instead of the one-half which was 
offered. That amount has been paid to him up to the 
commencement of this year. When other duties than 
those of the consulting engineer began to be placed upon 
him, he suggested to Mr. Hoare that it was hardly fair, 
considering that he had reduced his fee to one-half, that 
he should not be granted some additional remuneration 
to aid him in carrying out the duties that had been placed 
upon him. No such additional remuneration was ever 
granted and no offer has ever been made to restore his 
original fee. His staff and office expenses due to the 
work required in the interest of the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany were paid entirely from his own fee, and they have 
amounted to approximately the sum that he received from 
the Quebec Bridge Company to cover his employment. 


THERE are few buildings with a more varied history 
than the Castle of St. Angelo. Originally it is supposed 
to have been intended as the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Haprian. The exterior was encased in Parian marble, 
and as fine examples of statuary as could be found were 
used to decorate it. The famous work known as the Bar- 
berint Faun was one. It has served for many other pur- 
poses ; it was a fortress, a prison, and a barrack. Latterly 
it has been utilised as a military museum. In the four- 
teenth century Bonrracn IX. added to the fortifications, 
and in the next century NrcHonas V. and ALExanper VI. 
continued his work. Ursan VIII., who was elected in 
1623, was a lover of fortifications and of poetry, and he 
believed that the estates of the Church should be protected 
without foreign aid. It is related of him that he wished 
to have his memorial statues made of iron. In about a 
year after his election he added breastworks to the Castle 
of St. Angelo. After nearly three centuries they might 
be supposed to be recognised as an ancient work; but the 
municipal council have decided that the defence is to be 
removed. One reason given, is that by its removal the 
tower which Nicnontas V. had erected would not be 
obscured. It is believed, however, that the secret of the 
demolition is the desire to have a wider roadway. There 
is not much traffic in that part of Rome, but probably 
some new buildings are contemplated to which improved 
approaches will be necessary. All lovers of the city 
must, however, regret to see the introduction of ‘‘ im- 
provements ”’ in the strange old structure which is more 
closely connected with pagan and papal Rome than any 
other which has survived. 


THE foreign trade of Germany has obtained such un- 
anticipated success that German ‘artists have believed 
their work might also become more profitable if a lesson 
were taken from business. Accordingly a society or com- 
pany of amateurs and artists has been organised in Berlin 
for the purpose of promoting the sale of German pictures 
among foreigners by means of exhibitions, which are not 
necessarily to be on a great scale. It is hoped that 
strangers will become acquainted with the. qualities of 
German art, while the prices will for a time at least be 
lower than for native works or French works. ..The sup- 
porters: of the project are so influential the question of 
funds will be of no account, especially for preliminary 
expenses. Commercial people are aware that at the pre- 
sent time German products are supposed to be adapted 
mainly to meet the desires of the humblest class of cus- 
tomers. It is believed that if strangers can be convinced 
of the value of the works of German artists it would follow 
that industries in which art is required. would also be 
demanded, and in that way pictorial art would become an 
auxiliary to trade and manufacture. 


THE proprietors of the Manchester Royal Exchange 
last week adopted a proposal to expend half a million on 
the enlargement of the building. In order to raise the 
money required it is proposed to increase the subscrip- 
tion from four guineas to five guineas. ’ There was some 
opposition expressed, but eventually the resolution was 
adopted without dissent. It will be necessary to obtain 
an Act in the Session of 1909. Apparently it was con- 
sidered undesirable to gain an increase of revenue by 
means of shops or offices. mee cons 
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THE VIENNA PROGRAMME. 

M\HERE was much surprise among educational 

authorities who believed in classical and medieval 
precedents when it was announced that an itinerant 
system of instruction was about to be adopted under the 
title of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It was assumed by men of that class that 
science could only be studied in solitude, and that mathe- 
matics and physics had no connection with festive cele- 
brations. There were not only papers to be read on 
abstruse subjects and discussions among experts in public 
meetings, but it was calculated that hospitality would be 
shown on a grand scale, and that excursions would be 
arranged at the expense of the cities or towns honoured 
by the meetings. It was prophesied that the Association 
was destined to have only a brief existence. But from 
1831, when the initial meeting was held in York, the 
interest in the Association hag continued unabated, and 
the citizens of Dublin appear to be as anxious to welcome 
members in August as on the occasion of the first visit 
many years ago. 

The success of the Association led to the creation of 
some others, but with very different results. The British 
Association for the Advancement of Social Science 
appeared to be even more comprehensive than its older 
rival, and it might be supposed that the aims and objects 
came nearer to men’s interests and bosoms—if we may 
employ a Baconian phrase. The influence of Lord 
Broucuam was exercised on behalf of the new body, and 
a great many eminent men also gave their support. But 
however excellent were its aims, and although the 
addresses and discussions often possessed a literary and 
entertaining character, the Social Science Association 
never attained maturity. Art was one of the subjects 
which were to be fostered by it, and on the decease of 
the Association a special body was created under the title 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Art 
and its Application to Industry. After a couple of meet- 
ings it also came to an end. 

If we ask ourselves why the Scientific Association 
after nearly eighty years is still thriving whilst its 
imitators have vanished, we may arrive at conclusions 
which will not be without their use in respect of the Inter- 
national Congresses of Architects. The British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is essentially self- 
reliant. External aid might be said to have been avoided. 
The mathematicians, chemists, botanists, geologists, 
engineers, and others pursued their inquiries at their own 
risk. Their chief reward was the applause of rival 
students. The subscriptions received from members and 
associates soon formed a sufficient fund for the purchase 
of apparatus or other aids for special inquiries. Occasion- 
ally recommendations were sent to the Government, 
and received the attention to which they were entitled. 
The support of the public was assured from the first meet- 
ing, for even the dullest could perceive that science was 
an aid to industry and wealth. The power of science has 
been advancing since 1831, in some measure through the 
efforts of the British Association, and some nervous 
people now believe that it is destined to supersede, if not 
to overthrow, both literature and art. The effect of 
science on art we need not discuss. But there is no deny- 
ing the fact that alarm has been caused by the encroach- 
ments of constructive engineers on architecture. 

The Social Science Association had to consider 
economical questions, and therefore it might be supposed 
that aids would be given for the advancement of business, 
which is the main purpose of social science. But in all 
attempts of that kind Governmental reform appears to 
be a necessity, and as everyone in Great Britain is sup- 
posed to be competent to become a Minister of State, little 
value was set on reforms which were proposed by the 
Association. The Art Association apparently could not 
discuss architecture, painting, sculpture, or industrial art 
without laying down regulations which the Government 
and municipal bodies should follow. Neither of the two 
Associations appeared to be self-reliant; they could not 
therefore proceed far, and as they had no prospects unless 
of a visionary kind, outside support was refused. 
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Many of the peculiarities which marked th 
defunct associations appear to be revived in the 
national Congresses of Architects. Seven of ther 
been held, and it is not premature to inquire whe 
the results. International architectural compe 
appears to be one of the principles of the organis 
Since the Congress was held in London foreigners 
invited to compete for the offices of the London C 
Council. The announcement was not received 
satisfaction by British architects. When at on 
swoop after the first examination the whole of the f. 
contributions were rejected, there was not. the sli 
manifestation of sympathy with the strangers, wh 
imagined that a new era had arrived for art and they 
to share in the wealth of London. An example 
shows that no great advantage to art is likely to arise 
International competitions has been afforded } 
Palace of Peace. If Mr. Carnuar, the founder, 
Scotch-American, had restricted his competition to 
burgh and Glasgow architects, or to those of Philade 
the one city in the world which was founded upon 
principles, he would at least have obtained as satisf 
a building to be associated with his name as that sel 
Internationalism and universal brotherhood appear 
most excellent when described in print or made thé 
ject of orations. But the peculiar conditions of 
tectural practice are not favourable to the adopti 
them when commissions are to be fought for. 

At the London Congress the Amsterdam Society k 
as ‘‘ Architectura et Amicitia ’’ (the members of 
were in revolt against the decision concerning the | 
of Peace), proposed a series of resolutions, one of ° 
was that the commission of the country in which the 
petition is to take place are to assume the managem 
the preparatory business. Another Dutch soc: 
Bouwkunst et Vriendschap, of Rotterdam—propose 
the Amsterdam conditions should be more widel 
tended. Those views are to be considered at the m 
in Vienna. It is, however, to be feared that whi 
resolutions may be arrived at, International co 
tions would be less satisfactory to architects than 
national tendering among builders. Competition hi 
the same meaning as co-operation, although the 
believe they are identical. The permanent com 
having charge of the subject belong to Paris, a city 
welcomes architects so long as they do not prop 
meddle with French practice. a So 

Another subject put down for consideration 1: 
‘ State Administrations are urgently requested to 
lish special Secretaries of State for Fine Arts, or at 
suitable sections for the same. Prominent artists 
belong to these secretaries or sections. As arehit 
must be regarded as the leader in fine arts, arck 
should be represented here in the majority. The d 
these secretaries or sections is the promotion and ¢ 
fine art in all its branches.’’ To Austrians and oth 
is, we suppose, an unusual gratification to suge 
change in the constitution of a Government. 
States already possess a Minister of Fine Arts, alt! 
he may look after other affairs in addition to art. 
although a few British and American architects ma} 
Vienna during a week in May, foreign Governmen 
not so ignorant or susceptible as to imagine the 
civilised world, or even all the architects belonging 
are eager for a change. A modern Minister, unlil 
predecessors, has to think of economy. If vee 
one in England he would probably insist on the des! 
of buildings and the production of other works of ¢ 
officers of his department. ne 

Architectural copyright and ownership of draw 
another subject for which discussion 1s vail | 
Governments interfere. Among architects there! 
sion of opinion. M. Gaston Treuat, who took a 
minent a part in the London Congress, said he 1 
that there was no artistic property. in architectura 
or ‘‘ elaborations,’’ and that it could not va : 
scientious and logical analysis. In most oe. 3 
tions can be patented or registered, and an officia 4 
say if there is anything original in a plan W” 
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Jin a special protection for it by paying the prescribed 
4? We must take the world as we find it, and a 
anment seeks to obtain a revenue out of invention as 
as out of intemperance. 
was considered that in the London Congress the 
jitory qualification for architects did not receive the 
ition it merited. The failure of the attempts to have 
subject discussed in Parliament probably compelled 
y architects to regard the introduction of registration 
hopportune, especially when it would be necessary 
ierifice attractions for resolutions which would not 
mplish a change. Herr Orro Waayer, who repre- 
xd the Society of Austrian Architects, apparently was 
‘ous to cast responsibility for defects in an architect’s 
sto a great extent upon the officials who passed them. 
{athe Hungarian representative’s explanation it would 
ar that in his country, as in England, although quali- 
{on by test is considered desirable, there is no legal 
x as yet to insist on examinations. Here again 
ronments and Legislatures stop the way. The con- 
jition of public architectural monuments will afford 
jher opportunity of offering instruction to authorities. 
‘he only subject that appears in the programme in 
/h architects can be supposed to have any freedom of 
fm is “ Concerning concrete-iron buildings.’’ Eng- 
j apparently is the most backward in employing that 
10d of construction. The two resolutions passed at 
London Congress were sufficient to cause hesitation 
jae part of those who were favourable to the subject. 
’ were :—(1.) That this Congress considers it desirable 
an inquiry be made in the direction of what failures 
| taken place in reinforced concrete buildings, and as 
ie causes of the failure; and (ii.) That this Congress 
opinion that, where reinforced concrete is intended 
2 fire-resisting, the greatest possible care should be 
0 as to the nature of the aggregate and its size, and 
as to the protection of the steel. If architects in con- 
3 exercise more power than when considered in- 
ually, then why is it not displayed in this matter? 
‘as well as can be made out people employ reinforced 
rete or decline to do so without paying any attention 
olutions. 
tures are to be delivered on the following sub- 
The influence of modern art in the sphere of 
ure,’ by Professor Karu. Konia; ‘‘ The in- 
ice of historic styles of architecture on the develop- 
t of new styles,’’ by Leorotp Baver; ‘‘ The Build- 
uaws of Berlin, London, Paris, Rome, and Vienna in 
Jarison, regarding their influence on the architectural 
- of dwelling-houses and the appearance of the city,” 
(rofessor Karu Mayreper; ‘‘ The photometric survey 
‘chitectural monuments,’’ by Dr. A. MnypEnBavER; 
te copyright of the architect,’’ by Dr. Sanpor Eros; 
ulding of towns in Germany in the Middle Ages and 
nportance for the present,’ by Bopo Esnarp. 
the congresses allow opportunities for visits to foreign 
3 under agreeable ‘circumstances. Architects who 
iwenty-five kronen cash, and for ladies fifteen kronen, 
not only attend the conferences and lectures but may 
‘esent at the opening of an International architectural 
bition, a féte given by the Imperial Court, a reception 
1e town hall, a “‘ Rout ’’ in the Kunstlerhaus, &c. 
2asant week can be passed, for in addition to those in 
oficial programme Vienna can offer many attractions. 
not however to be expected that the world will be 
‘med by an, occasional weekly holiday. Architecture 
cially 18 too important an art to be changed by any- 
3 that is said or done at the meetings or entertain- 
‘s. In London the public kept aloof from the Con- 
3. Although the Viennese may take greater interest 
t they also are likely to pursue pleasure in some other 
4 for according to what was said at the last Con- 
3 action by the Government is requisite to compel 
is to enjoy the productions of the architect. It was 
oy discussing the shortcomings of Governments that 
oe Association for the Advancement of Science 
-@ the world, as well as students of science, and 
> d perhaps be wise if the Architectural Congresses 
ted similar tactics. . ‘i 


FRENCH INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
Gn hoi i 

HE problem of priority in one period of Gothic archi- 
tecture has been made the subject of a second article 
in the Figaro by M. AnpRE Braunter. It is so rare 
an event for a French writer to discuss the possibility of 
French indebtedness to England in the medieval. period 
that our readers will, we hope, permit us to consider the 
second as well as the first claim for French originality. As 
our readers are aware, M. Braunrer’s articles were in- 
spired by one from M. pe Lastryrig concerning Mr. 
Francis Bonn’s book ‘* Gothic Architecture in England.’’ 
The first article deait with Norman architecture, and was 
intended to dispel any fear which might arise among 
Frenchmen that evidence of earlier vaulting by English 
masons was to be found in Durham Cathedral. The second 
article relates to work of a much later date, viz. the 
“style ogival tertiaire,’’ or Y¥lamboyant, which was 
adopted in France from about 1400 to the beginning of 
the Renaissance, and which synchronised with the Eng- 
lish Perpendicular. The style, however, is more closely 

related to the English Decorated. 

A French writer, M. Ennart, had stated in the 
Bulletin Monumental that the Flamboyant style had 
travelled from England to France. In his ‘‘ Manuel ”’ he 
had also upheld a similar contention at greater length. 
Apart from his own observation there was accordingly 
authority for Mr. Bonn to say that the so-called Flam- 
boyant style was nothing but the English Decorated style 
carried to its logical issue. According to him, just as 
surely as the Romanesque architecture of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in England is the imported and natural- 
ised Romanesque of Normandy, so surely the Flamboyant 
architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
France is the imported and naturalised Late Decorated 
architecturé of England. The statement is further ex- 
plained “in a passage which M. Braunier translates, but 
which had better be given in Mr. Bonp’s own words :— 

That century [the fourteenth] to much of France was a 
period of the utmost misery. ‘Just when our own Gothic was 
winning its most brilliant triumphs at Hull, Boston, Howden, 
Selby, Beverley, Carlisle, Lichfield, Wells, Ely, France had 
to pass through the ordeal of the English Wars, La Jacquerie, 
the Black Death, the alienation of the Duchy of Burgundy, 
and the troubles in Flanders. For a whole hundred years 
the English wars went on. French Gothic architecture was 
practically annihilated. Her thirteenth-century style ceased 
to be, and died without an heir. In many districts of France 
hardly a single important church was erected in the fourteenth 
century. The history of the period is written plain in many 
a French cathedral, Sens, Beauvais, Auxerre, Amiens, Troyes, 
Senlis, Séez, where the choir and nave are of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century, the transepts of the fifteenth. There is a 
great interval of time between these two building periods ; an 
interval so long that there was time for the great traditions of 
French craftsmanship largely to die out; so that when the 
foreigner at last was expelled from her soil and France again 
was free, she had to make copious drafts on the art of England 
and of Flanders, 


M. Beaunter admits that Mr. Bonp’s explanation is 
ingenious and well arranged, and there is a remarkable 
analogy between the logical theory and the complex reality 
of the facts. But he points out that the thesis of M. 
ENLART was combated by another French savant, M. 
ANTHYME Sarnt Pauu, in the Bulletin Monumental also. 
The latter maintained that French Flamboyant was derived 
quite naturally from the style which preceded it (ogival 
ee wae and independently of all foreign influence. 
The French archeologists do not therefore agree, and, as 
M. Braunier suggests, they may be partly wrong and 
partly right. Under the circumstances it could hardly be 
otherwise. M. Braunrmr prefers to adhere to the opinion 
which M. pe LastTryrin expressed in thé Journal des 
Savants, for, as it is not furieusement dogmatique, there 
is a chance of its approximation to the truth. 

M. pe Lasrryrig granted that Late Decorated or 
Curvilinear offers numerous analogies with French Flam- 
boyant, and, moreover, it existed as a style before Flam- 
boyant had emerged from the style rayonnant. ‘The Eng- 
lish style had a priority of fifty or sixty years. It is 
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reasonable to suppose there was a direct filiation, which 1S 
in favour of England. But M. Lasreyrie does not con- 
sider that it is altogether just to compare the réle of 
England in the fifteenth century with that of the Normans 
after the Conquest, or to attribute so much artistic influence 
as exercised by the English during the war of a Hundred 
Years. He cannot believe that the armies of Epwarp were 
followed by legions of monks and bishops who were skilled 
in building, and who brought to France artistic traditions 
in the same way as the Norman monks and clerics who 
followed Wruuiam and his successors, and who took pos- 
session of the benefices of the Anglo-Saxons. Nor is it to 
be supposed that the French barons and knights who, 
after Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt, were imprisoned in 
London, gave much attention to the state of the arts in 
the English capital, and on their return sought to benefit 
their country by what they had observed during captivity. 
The English captains who had charge of the French cities 
and castles were not likely to care much about the intro- 
duction of a new style; they had something else to do 
besides building churches, and if works were undertaken 
there are no records to show that English architects were 
summoned to direct them. Nor can it be believed that 
French architects went on excursions to London in order 
to seek models in the buildings. 

M. Lastryrie (who appears to be more anxious to 
arrive at the truth than to glorify France) admits that there 
is evidence to show that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries friendly relations existed between the artists of 
both countries. It would have been easy for architects 
belonging to the provinces which had submitted to Eng- 
land to make journeys to this country. There is proof of 
one such visit at least. M. Cuarues pe BEAUREPAIRE has 
discovered a document which shows that ALEXANDRE DE 
BERNEVAL, the architect of Saint Ouen in Rouen, went 
in 1414 to Chellaston, near Nottingham, in order to pur- 
chase alabaster at the quarries. He was carrying out 
works at the Abbey of Fécamp, and, as alabaster had to 
be employed, he desired to select the best sort. M. 
LAaSTEYRIE does not believe this was an unique voyage. 
He considers it was likely other architects also visited 
our land, and it was through such means rather than by 
political events that the influence of England on French 
architecture was propagated. 

Although they may set aside the power exercised by 
the English in France as a factor, yet by a curious in- 
consistency the French critics have recourse to politics in 
support of their argument about the artistic independence 
of Frenchmen. In 1380, when the Flamboyant style was 
adopted, the condition of affairs in France was altered. 
Epwarp III. died in 1877. The reign of Ricuarp IT. 
was disturbed, and Cuarues V. of France was able to 
weaken his power. How did it happen, it is asked, that 
the French artists declined to borrow characteristics from 
the Perpendicular style which was in vogue in England, 
and should have recourse to the Late Decorated style, 
which came to an end about 1360? It is claimed that 
neither M. Enuart nor Mr. Bop have investigated the 
difficulty, and M. Lasrryrir apparently is unable to ex- 
plain it. He considers that the characteristic elements 
of Late Decorated and Flamboyant are the same, but they 
are expressed so differently that even M. ENuart said 
that England is without a Flamboyant style or architec- 
ture that resembles it. 

‘We need not say that the divisions of styles and their 
designations are entirely modern. The term ‘ Flam- 
boyant ’’ was suggested by M. Leprevosr about seventy 
years ago, because the window openings seemed to re- 


semble flames or elongated hearts, and were different to » 


the trefoils and quatrefoils used at an earlier time. M. 
Lasrryrim admits that the style was not suddenly substi- 
tuted for its predecessor. The elements which charac- 
terise it-can be traced in earlier styles before the reign of 
Cuaruzs V. or the English Epwarp III. In such buildings 
as Rheims and Beauvais they are to be observed in embryo. 
M. Lasreyrre would therefore have us admit that there 
18 & correspondence between Late Decorated and Flam- 
boyant work, Although there can be no doubt that Eng- 


land had priority, yet owing to the relations between F 
and England in the fourteenth century we shoul 
he says, conclude that the English influence was as 
or as rapid as is supposed. The germs of the style e 
in France, and the example of England may haye 
them greater prominence; but England contributes 
little to their development. ised 
M. LastEyrin’s conclusions do not seem wort 
the representative of a nation that is go closely conr 
with the history of Gothic art. He and his friends | 
transform the discussion into one between two par 
In England there is no hesitation in acknowled 
debt to France. _ We have, however, a right to 
certain modifications in Gothic forms. — Those ¢| 
terising the Late Decorated period were among ther 
they do not receive the approval of all English stu 
of Gothic. Dx Cavumonr is also of opinion that the 
ogivale tertiaire ’’ is inferior to that of the earlier pe 
If it were not that he was a lover of Englishmen be 
they anticipated the French in efforts to revive med 
architecture, he would probably have said that th 
feriority was owing to the authority wielded by the Er 
in France. Another influence is also ignored by 
Lastryrie. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuri 
in the twentieth, men of the sans patrie class were 
potent, especially in architecture. Monks designe: 
monks erected churches and monasteries, and it is 
difficult to say where they came from. When the c 
tions are so complicated there is little use in- 
dogmatic, and it should be preferable to be indebt 
England rather than to Germany. bi 


KELSO ABBEY. 


PAPER was read before the Scottish Neclesiol 
Society on Saturday by Mr. P. Macgregor Chal 
architect, Glasgow, on “ Recent Researches at Kelso Ab 
After tracing the history of the Abbey from its found 
by Earl David, about 1117, to its abandonment by the 
byterian Church in 1771, Mr. Chalmets directed atte 
to the design of the fragment of the building which 
remains. This has been understood to be the nave 
transepts, the central tower, and part of a three-aisled « 
If this was a correct view then the church of I 
instead of being one of our greatest churches, proport 
to the part it played in the nation’s history, was 0: 
the smallest. The resemblance between heen 
Kelso Abbey and the west front of Ely Cathedral was 
and this part of the address was illustrated by mea. 
drawings and photographs. It was shown that the | 
churches in the Fenlands—the last home of the Sax 
possessed western transepts, features not found elsewhe 
England. At Lincoln and Peterborough the transept 
combined with two western towers; at Ely and Bur: 
Edmunds with one central western tower. Mr. Cha. 
Suggested that this feature in the Norman buildings 
derived from the splendid Saxon churches of the g 
of the end of the tenth century. This view was supp 
by the description of the Saxon abbey of Ramsey 
Huntingdonshire, recorded in the abbey chronicles. — 
original source of the design, however, was found ir 
Rhine provinces of Germany. As David, the found 
Kelso Abbey, was Earl of Huntingdon, and lived 
many years, and was an extensive landholder in the n 
houring counties, and the Abbey of Kelso held lanc 
Northamptonshire, granted to it at its foundation, the: 
nection with the Fen country was most intimate. The d 


The total length of “the church was found to have ° 
302 feet. It was only exceeded in length, in Scotlan 
the cathedral of St. Andrews. +e 
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PETROGRAPHY FOR ARCHITECTS. 
By E. Howarp Apye. 


(Continued from page 133.) 


_4 LTHOUGH essentially mechanical, the mounting of micro- 
A scopical slides calls for the exercise of much care and judg- 
ment on the part of the operator, seeing that no two specimens 
are precisely alike. This may be strikingly exemplified by 
observations in the field followed by experiments in the labora- 
tory. For instance, in making a petrographical survey of the 
Upper Portland Beds in the Chilmark Ravine, Wiltshire, the 
writer found that the building stones from one and the same 
stratum frequently exhibited marked variations, some speci- 
mens being capable of yielding excessively thin sections with- 
out difficulty, while others, taken from but a few feet distant, 
necessitated previous induration with Canada balsam and the 
use of an interposed cover glass. Once, however, that the 
jsections are secured, the process of mounting them as per- 
manent slides by the writer's improved method is practically 
the same for one and all, and may be recorded here, for the 
first time, as follows :— 
__ Very soft sections, such as those of soft chalk, marls and 
some oolites, as well as cancellated tissues of the nature of 
bones, teeth, pumice, slags, &c., should be carefully cleansed by 
removing all traces of balsam surrounding them with a sable 
brush dipped in benzol. The cover glasses bearing the sections 
im situ may then be gently pushed off the square plate-glass 
holders with the point of a penknife and the aid of barely 
‘sufficient heat from below, and the surfaces of these sections 
should then be coated with a thin film of clear, tolerably 
strong strained gum arabic, or a filtered solution of white 
shellac in methylated spirit, and set aside in a dust-proof 
situation to thoroughly dry. Bone and teeth sections, by 
reason of their toughness, admit of being soaked off the square 
plate-glass holders, in spirit or benzol. If heated they are 
liable to curl up permanently. The sections can then 
‘be dipped in the gum or shellac solution and allowed to dry 
under cover, suspended from needles stuck horizontally into 
anupright bottle-cork. The worker will now be provided with 
‘a series of typical sections in readiness to be mounted in 
Canada balsam as permanent microscopic slides—namely, 
hard compact sections soaking in benzol; soft sections fixed 
Wee detached cover glasses ; soft sections fixed upon cover 
iglasses and coated with a transparent film of dried gum or 
‘shellac ; tough sections of bones and teeth, coated on both sides 
with dried transparent gum or shellac ; and samples of sifted 
‘sands, oozes or pulverised materials. In the last-named in- 
\stances the sands or powdered specimens should be graded into 
‘sizes, through 60, 90 and 120 mesh sieves. The smallest par- 
‘tcles—namely, those that pass through the 120 or even the 90 
mesh sieve—may now be soaked for about half an hour in 
benzol, drained and mounted forthwith ; but the larger-sized 
‘samples require to be fixed with transparent gum arabic to 
‘the centres of the microscopic glass slips; and, when quite 
‘dry, cleared with benzol and then mounted in the balsam ; 
otherwise, when finished the objects will be prone to shift about 
unless constantly kept in a truly horizontal position. 
_ The requisites for mounting the typical series of sections 
‘and samples, by the writer’s method, which is calculated to 
‘ensure invariable success, are as follows :——(1) Glass slips and 
cover glasses; (2) Benzoled Canada balsam ; (3) Bunsen 
burner or spirit lamp ; (4) Sable brushes, mounted needles, 
tapered penholders, and a small-bladed pocket-knife. Con- 
cerning these a few hints beforehand will be found useful. 
\ Chance’s 3 by 1 inch best flatted crown-glass microscopic 
‘slide-slips with polished edges are undoubtedly the best and 
Most generally serviceable ; for besides being possessed of a 
refractive index 1.530 approaching that of Canada balsam 
(1.540), they are made sufficiently stout and strong to 
effectually resist being bent ; whereas the thin white flint-glass 
slips, commonly used by German microscopic slide mounters, 
have a refractive index as high as 1.642, and not only bend, 
ut are apt to be easily broken. 

_ Messrs. Chance Bros., Ltd., of glass-works fame, near Bir- 
mingham, have long been known as makers of the best cover- 
glass material for microscopic slide-mounting. These films of 
glass are usually graded according to tenuities into Nos. 0, 1, 2 
an 3. N 0. 0 glass is about 0.005 inch thin, and recommended 
for Mounting objects to be examined with very high-power 
‘Immersion objectives. No. 1, which measures slightly thicker, 
me eo generally useful, as it admits of being focussed 

ough with tolerably high-power objectives ; but Nos. 2and3 
are much too thick for any save low-power work (14, 1 and 
3 Inch objectives), All these grades of cover glass are sup- 
Plied ready cut into standard-sized squares or circles—, 3 
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and % inch—and are sold by weight by scientific opticians 
and dealers in microscopes and microscopical accessories. 

Crude Canada balsam is not suitable for microscopic 
work, nor can the prepared balsam usually sold by dealers 
be recommended for slide mounting. The only reliable plan 
is to prepare one’s own balsam as required. To do so in a 
thoroughly satisfactory way a pound or so of crude balsam 
should be purchased and gradually dried in a hot-air cham- 
ber ; or, better still, the dried balsam may be bought from 
some reputable chemist (Messrs. Baird & Tatlock, of Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.). Sufficient of this 
dried balsam should be broken into small pieces and placed 
in a wide-mouthed carefully stoppered bottle, with just 
enough rectified benzol to well submerge the bits of balsam. 
When dissolved the solution should be passed through good 
filter-paper by means of a hot-water funnel, and the balsam, 
now of a pale-sherry colour and not too viscous, 
should be kept in a special balsam bottle, pro- 
vided with a glass dipping-rod, 

A Bunsen burner or spirit lamp can, of 
course, be readily procured from any laboratory 
fitter. A few crow-quill sized red-sable brushes 
of the variety known as ‘writers’? among 
artists’ colourmen; a nest of artists’ water- 
colour saucers, about three inches in diameter, 
and a brace of ordinary sewing needles mounted 
in penholders, together with a tapered pen- 
* holder or two, will complete the outfit required 

; for mounting specimens and sections of rocks 

5 Pap ied Ces, for microscopic examination and study. 
balsam bottle. In addition to the above, a good dust-proof 
cabinet, a mounting tile or board, and a cover- 
glass cleaning board will be found to materially facilitate 
work ; but, as these adjuncts are not generally known of among 
microscopical instrument vendors, a few notes in this place 

may not be found amiss, 

With the exercise of a little ingenuity anyone ought to be 
able to improvise both the cover-glass cleaning board and the 
dust-proof cabinet. The former may be made by simply cover- 
ing a small drawing board with the finest American oil- 
cloth, procurable from most dry-goods stores, and preferably 
of a deep green or brown colour ; or, better still, the oil-cloth 
may be instantly stretched taut in lieu of paper on one of 
Messrs. George Rowney & Co.’s demy 4to (8 by 6 inches) 


DustT-PROOF MOUNTING CABINET. 


framed drawing-boards. The perspective picture of a dust- 
proof mounting cabinet here depicted ought to convey a suffi- 
ciently correct notion of*its shape and construction. It will 
be noticed that the front face of the cabinet slopes back at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and that it is provided inside with 
sliding shelves, each of which is transversely divided by ridges 
at a distance of slightly over 1 inch apart, while the depth 
of each shelf barely exceeds three inches. These compart- 
ments, therefore, permit the 3 by 1 inch glass slips to be 
quickly inserted, instantly covered and protected from the 
incursion of atmospheric dust by merely lowering the well- 
fitted hinged lid over the face of the cabinet. 

The mounting-tile may be made of a strong flat slab of 
Parian ware or “‘ biscuit-china,’’ inscribed with patterns as 
shown by the illustration ; or it may be improvised from a 
piece of very stout white cardboard similarly marked. The 
tile or mounting-board should measure about 6 by 5 inches in 
dimensions ; while the most generally useful markings for 
the standard size of English microscope glass slips, 3 by 1 inch, 
are shown by the patterns limned thereon in reduced facsimile. 

Provided with an outfit as indicated above, the surface of a 
solidly built flat-topped kitchen table, measuring about 3 feet 
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6 inches by 2 feet, will be found to afford ample room for one 
operator at a time. The table top should, for the sake of 


convenience and comfort in working, be arranged in accord- 
ance with the subjoined lettered diagram, which shows the 
approximate positions of the various items to be used as 
follows :—(D) Dust-proof cabinet ; (~) Canada-balsam bottle ; 
(8) Bunsen burner, spirit or paraffin lamp; (T) mounting- 
tile or board ; (P) nest of saucer-palettes or watch-glass con- 


PATTERNS FOR MOUNTING TILE, 


taining the sections or other objects to be mounted ; (c) cover- 
glass cleaning board ; (@) tray for holding cover glasses, glass 
slips, sable brushes, mounted needles, penknife, &c. ; (2) 
microscope with a eye-piece, 14 inch objective and polarising 
prisms at hand. 

With the table duly arranged as recommended, operations 
may be commenced and continued as follows:—In addition 
to the outfit, a soft silk rag will be found serviceable. The 
ordinary Bombay-silk handkerchiefs, sold by most drapers at 
1s. each, are exactly suited for this work. The glass 3 by 
1 inch slips, already cleaned, should be finally freed from 
possible dust and dirt, thus:—Take each slip lengthwise 
between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, breathe 
upon the surface, and rub it briskly with the silk until 
thoroughly clean on both sides. 

To clean the cover glasses, place a few of them—say, from 
three to six at a time—upon the cleaning board of stretched 
American oil-cloth, breathe gently upon the cover glasses and 
press each one down firmly upon the oil-cloth. The resiliency 
of the latter will serve sufficiently to keep the cover glasses 
in their places. The silk may then be rubbed briskly over one 
or more of the cover glasses without any fear of breaking even 
a single glass. With the point of a penknife the glasses may 
be rapidly levered off the oil-cloth and turned over, Their 
reverse sides may then be breathed upon and similarly 
cleaned, When cleaned the cover glasses should be tilted on 
edge against a support—a palette saucer or thin strip of wood 
—at an angle of about 45 degrees, so that if any dust from the 
air settles upon them, it will either slip off or rest only lightly 


DIAGRAM TO SHOW ARRANGEMENT OF TABLE.” > 


upon their uppermost sides. Obviously, therefore, their lower 
surfaces, still quite clean and dust free, should thereafter be 
used for mounting objects upon. By cleaning cover glasses in 
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this way not one out of an hundred need be broken, and, afte 
a little practice, the process can be carried on with almos 
lightning rapidity. This method has hitherto been employe 
by only a few expert microscopic slide mounters ; anc 
although so simple and effective, appears to be unknown j 
university and other scientific laboratories. 

Another useful and rapid plan for cleaning cover glasse; 
and one that is not commonly known, is to breathe on a 3 b 
1 inch glass slip, then slide one, two or three cover glasses o 
to the surface of the slip, where they will adhere by reason ¢ 
the condensed moisture, and thereafter rub the surfaces abs: 
lutely clean, after again breathing upon them, with a sil 
rag. These slips bearing the cleaned cover glasses shoul 
immediately be put aside in the compartments of the dusi 
proof cabinet until wanted. ; 

As soon as wanted brush off all atmospheric dust with — 
clean sable or camel’s hair pencil ; warm gently over a Bunse 
or other flame to dissipate any moisture, and place the sli 
upon the mounting tile. Next remove the cap from th 
balsam bottle, and with the blunt-pointed dipping-ro 
transfer a drop of balsam on to the surface of each cove 
glass, with care to spread it evenly over the whole of its field 
with the exception of its margins. Re-cover the balsam hott] 
at once to prevent the incursion of atmospheric dust. 

With a sable brush, mounted needle or any other kind o 
convenient lifter take up the object (a rock or any other kin 
of section) and gently lower it into the balsam on one of th 
cover glasses, repeating the operation for any other cove 
glasses adherent to the glass slip, which, it must be under 
stood, is only a pro tempore holder. Add another small dro 
of benzoled balsam on to the top of the object, so as to com 
pletely submerge the specimen, and transfer the slip bearin; 
the specimen or specimens to one of the compartments on th 
shelves of the dust-proof cabinet, taking special care to imme 
diately shut down the lid of the cabinet. This process may b 
repeated until the cabinet is filled, after which it should b 
laid aside for about twelve hours. To expedite matters th 
dust-proof cabinet, with its contents, can be placed in a hot-ai: 
chamber or expiring oven, at a temperature of 85 degrees F. 
for an hour or two. This allows the benzol in the balsam t 
evaporate just sufficiently to render the next operation success 
ful. “e 

Take up a finally cleaned glass slip between the forefinge: 
and thumb of the right hand and move it to and fro over th 
top (not within) the Bunsen or spirit flame for a fey 
moments, so as to get rid of all moisture. Place the slip o: 
glass accurately upon one of the patterns, possessed of < 
central circle, of the mounting tile or board and spread z 
thin film of fresh benzoled balsam oyer the part indicatec 
by the circle beneath. ; a 

Now remove one of the cover glasses, bearing its balsamec 
object, from one of the slips in the dust-proof cabinet bj 
gently pushing it off the slip with the point of a mounted 
needle, and place it on another slip under the microscope on 
the table with its 14-inch objective duly adjusted. If any 
particles of dust, hairs, or other dirt happen to mar the 
field of view they should now be removed with the point of 
a mounted needle under this low power of the microscope. 
The slip of glass must, of course, be kept duly warmed. 
There need be no necessity, however, for this operation pro- 
vided it is carried out, in the first instance, before the objects 
in balsam are laid aside for a period in the dust-proof 

Next take up the cover glass bearing the balsamed object 
hetween the forefinger and thumb of the right hand and 
hold it slantwise over the drop of balsam on the slip whic 
lies centred on the mounting tile. With the forefinger of 
the left hand lower the cover glass with its object gradually 
into the balsam below; gently warm the new slip—now prac- 
tically a slide—over the Bunsen flame, and with the tapered 
end of a penholder or bone knitting or crochet needle 
squeeze out all superfluous balsam, and at the same time 
contrive to get the object centrally or symmetrically placed 
by repeated warmings (not heatings) and a free use of the 
mounting tile. = 

As soon as the now mounted slide gets cold (in about two 
or three minutes) the superfluous balsam may be washed 
off with a soft rag saturated with methylated spirit, and 
the slide may be regarded as finished or remain aside to be 
ringed with suitable cements. a 

It may be noted in passing that the single circles on 
the patterns of the mounting tile are merely projected as 
guides to centering the object when it is being mounted. 
When the object is white the black circular background may 
be used to the best advantage, while for dark objects the 
white circle would, of course, have preference. The pattern 
with two circles is intended as a guide for double mounts on 


one and the same slip of glass. For example, a transverse 
section under one small cover and a longitudinal cutting 
‘under the other; or a sample of coarse washings of, say, 
sand or ooze under one and fine washings or siftings of the 
game material under the other. 


(To be continued.) ° 


SOME WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCHES. 


PAPER on ‘‘ Some Worcestershire Churches’’ was read 
by Mr. John Amphlett, of Clent, at a meeting of the 
‘Worcester Diocesan Architectural and Archeological Society 
last week. ' 
Mr. Amphlett stated, says the Chronicle, that he had 
_yisited every parish church in Worcestershire where there was 
‘any old work remaining, with the exception of Edvin Loach, 
a parish near Bromyard. He hoped he would not offend the 
‘susceptibilities of this Society when he said there was no first- 
‘class parish church in Worcestershire, no building at all 
approaching the churches at Ludlow, Grantham, Boston or 
'some of the churches in Norfolk. He did not forget the build- 
ings used as churches at Pershore and Malvern, but they were 
not parish churches ; they were monastic buildings converted 
to their present use. The site of Malvern parish church was 
‘quite unknown. Perhaps the finest parish church was Broms- 
grove, with Bredon and King’s Norton coming afterwards, 
‘though some might say Bredon came first.. But though they 
did not possess the magnificent churches that other counties 
‘did they had some very interesting buildings which illustrated 
‘all periods of church architecture, with the possible exception 
of Saxon. 
_ Of Saxon work the county had little, if any, toshow. The 
‘chancel arch and the base of the bell turret at Wyre Piddle 
were accounted Saxon, though these features differed little 
from plain early Norman work. Many authorities said they 
were Saxon, and so they might as well claim them to be so, 
and they had nothing better to boast of. In Elmley Castle 
\Church there was some herringbone masonry in the chancel 
wall, but it could not certainly be said to be Saxon. The 
‘Norman style was much better represented, a considerable 
number of churches showing more or less of it in their struc- 
\ture. Several churches possessed Norman tympana. There 
was a celebrated one at Ribbesford, round which several 
|legends had gathered. At the churches of Pedmore and St. 
_ Kenelm’s Christ in glory was represented, a favourite subject 
for such carvings. There was a quaint tympanum at Nether- 
ton Chapel, now a ruin, in Cropthorne parish, showing a 
| dragon with a kind of flower for head and mouth, huge out- 
|spread wings, and a long tail curving round well over its back. 
At Rochford, over the north door, was a tympanum carved 
with a curious conventional kind of pattern, somewhat 
‘reminding one of the seven-branched candlestick. At Alder- 
minster there was a tympanum and much simpler ornamenta- 
tion, showing a Maltese cross with curved sides, inside a 
‘double circle. 
__ Many churches showed the well-known mouldings of the 
Norman style, the chevron or zigzags, the nail-head, the 
As time went on this 


billet, the cable and other varieties. 
_kind of ornamentation became more elaborate, and developed 
first into bird-beaks and then into beak-heads—heads of 
animals, with large beak-like tongues, took the place of more 
| normal ornamentation. In the north wall of Northfield 
| Church was a door which showed how the beak became 
developed. Rous Lench Church was a good example of the 
early Norman style. Astley was also a good example of 
early Norman work, and so was Eastham. The mention of 
the latter church led him to say that it, with other churches 
in that part of the county, was built, or partly built, of 
_ travertine, a deposit of lime found in several places in that 
district. There were two chief kinds of Norman ornamenta- 
tion in the county—one in which the work was bold and 
projecting, the other in which it consisted of low incisions, 
In patterns of the same character. The latter kind was chiefly 
found in the north-west of the county, examples being at 
. Knighton-on-Teme Church, and the church at Bockleton, while 
the finest example of fhe bolder sort was the chancel arch at 
} Rock, which was wide, tall and striking, with three orders of 
projecting vandycks. 
| __ At Holt Church the chancel arch was of that style, highly 
ornamented. The curious combination, very seldom met with, 
of Norman vandycked toothing with a pointed arch was found 
inthe chancel arch of Evenlode Church, the only instance of 
the kind in the county. Examples of architecture of the later 
_ periods were more numerous, and so features of Early English 
style were to be found in many churches. The finest bit of 
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Early English work in the county was the tower 
and spire of Stoke Prior Church. Early English progressed 
into Decorated by steps easy to follow. A good example of 
Later Decorated architecture was Sedgberrow Church. 

There were few churches of any size which did not show a 
proportion of Perpendicular work about their fabric. Broms- 
grove was mostly Perpendicular, and Kidderminster also. 
About 1450 there must have been in the county an architect a 
head and shoulders above the ruck. He was a master of 
Later Perpendicular work, and Mr. Amphlett mentioned 
various churches, among these being Bromsgrove, King’s 
Norton, Yardley and Halesowen, where traces of his work 
could be seen. The tendency of Perpendicular architecture 
with regard to windows was to provide large openings for the 
insertion of painted glass. Very beautiful roofs were found in 
the Perpendicular period, and tracery was well developed. 
Of this we had two very good examples in the county in the 
case of the two churches of Evesham, All Saints and St. 
Lawrence. Another tendency of Late Perpendicular work was 
to place the friezes on tall bases. He did not remember any 
instance of this in Worcestershire. 

There was hardly a church which did not contain something 
interesting in the way of furniture or accessories. First and 
most important was the altar. Stone altars were taken down 
throughout England about 1550. They were set up again in 
Mary’s reign in 1554, and finally removed in the second year 
of Elizabeth, 1559. The churchwardens’ aceounts of St. 
Michael-in-Bedwardine, Worcester, showed that the Norman 
altar was not stone, but built of brick, and cost 9s. 24d. to 
build, and when it was taken away five years later it took 
ds. 8d. to pulldown. Dealing with the question of fonts, Mr. 
Amphlett said the best in Worcestershire, and a typical speci- 
men of the Norman style of sculpture prevalent in England, 
was at Chaddesley Corbett. At Holt there was a very fine font 
of the period, with a circular massive bowl ornamented with 
grotesque heads. Stoke Prior had a fine early octagonal font. 
At Crowle and at Norton-by-Evesham were fine stone lecterns, 
said to have come from Evesham Abbey when it was destroyed 
after the Dissolution. Speaking of other accessories, Mr. 
Amphlett mentioned the panelling of the ancient rood-loft 
which now forms the front of a west gallery at Strensham,,. 
Worcestershire churches were not rich in memorial brasses. 
There remained only thirteen important ones in the whole 
county, in seven churches. The oldest was at Strensham, of 
the date of 1390. In the same church were two other brasses, 
dated 1405 and 1562, representing John Russell and Sir John 
Russell and his wife. At Fladbury there were also three, at 
Blockley two, at Tredington two. The churches of Alve- 
church, Bredon and Kidderminster had one brass each. That 
at Kidderminster was, perhaps, the finest in the county, repre- 
senting Maud Harmanville and her two husbands. There 
were many tombs in the county worthy of notice. At Bredon 
and at Wichenford to Washbournes, at Bromsgrove to Talbots, 
and perhaps most striking of all, as occurring in a humble 
church far from population, with no building near it except 
a farmhouse and its steading, at Wickhamford, to the 
Sandyses. 

Marks frequently seen on the exterior of the churches were 
of interest, as showing some of the customs of their ancestors. 
Where the material of the walls was sandstone, as at Rock, a 
series of little grooves were to be seen at the corners, and in 
other places, whichwere said to be the result of men sharpening 
arrows on the walls in the days when every villager had to 
‘* apply himself to artillery,’’ as the old phrase used to be for 
practising archery. As to decoration, the wall paintings of 
early times, now preserved under glass at Pinvin, must be 
mentioned. The decoration of the interior of Church Lench 
Church was elaborate, tasteful and striking; that of Great 
Hampton very charming, and executed by the Vicar and his 
son in quite modern times. No one, said Mr. Amphlett, 
should be deceived by the ecclesiastical appearance of the old 
oak carving; it was partly a beam from one of the public- 
houses in Evesham and partly an old oak four-post bedstead. 

The lecture was illustrated by a number of interesting 
slides, 


The Parts of the Old War Office which were given up — 
(namely, Nos. 83 to 91 Pall Mall) were held at occupation 
rents amounting to 12,036. 6s. 8d. per annum. Nearly one- 
third (namely, Nos. 83, 84, 85 and part of 86) are at present 
reserved for temporary offices for the Department of the 
Commissioners of Woods or for preserving light thereto. An 
agreement has now been entered into for letting the remainder 
on a building lease at an ultimate rent of 7,500/. per annum, 
the lessees to erect buildings to cost not less than 100,000/. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Works of building and street improvement are contem- 
plated in Paris which, when carried out, are estimated 
to cost 20,000,000. Efforts will be made to commence 
operations during the present year. Some of the 
recent changes of law have imposed new duties on the 
municipal authorities, and an increase of accommodation 
at the mairies is therefore demanded. At the least this 
work will necessitate an expenditure of 1,000,000]. The 
parks and gardens also offer opportunities for improve- 
ment. The outlay on street improvements will absorb the 

larger part of the money. The Boulevard Haussmann will, 
it seems, be completed without further delay. Several of 
the quartiers in Paris where houses are found which do 
not enhance the reputation of the city for salubrity will 

be cleared.. Around the principal market a great many are 
to be removed. What is most satisfactory to those who 
have to pay taxes is that the immense outlay will be met 
without additional taxation, owing to the expiration of the 
terms on which loans were raised under the Third Empire. 
It would be fortunate for London if so much good fortune 
awaited it. 


In a great many ways Belgium and France appear as 
if they formed two parts of one country. A journey to 
Paris is never considered by a Belgian as travelling to a 
foreign city, and a Parisian playgoer accepts it as 
almost natural that the first performance of a French 
comedy should take place in a Brussels theatre, which he 
is pleased to witness. But in several matters relating to 
business of another kind the Belgians act towards France 
as they act towards Englishmen. They wish to dispose 
of all the goods they produce, but they are not so eager to 
accept foreign goods in return. No oné who knows 
the Belgians would therefore be surprised on learning that 
there is discontent because the fine white stone of France 
has been used in some of the new public buildings in 
Brussels. Some political agitators insist that native 
stones, regardless of their colour, should be substituted. 
The French are not so narrow-minded, and a liberal use of 
Belgian stone is made in towns, especially those in the 
North. If, therefore, the Belgians will not accept reci- 
procity, it will be very easy for the French to impose duties 
with which the owners of quarries in Belgium would not 
be satisfied. In any tariff war Belgium would suffer. The 
case of France bears a close resemblance to the experi- 
ence of England. The quantities of stone, steel and iron 
which we import have enabled Belgium to become wealthy. 
But it cannot be said that the returns for so much custom 
have been as satisfactory as equity would desire. 


_ Tue esteem for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, which 
inspires some American architects was shown last week in 
a very satisfactory way in New York. The former pupils 
of the school met at the annual dinner. e On the day fol- 
lowing M. Jus SERAND, the French Ambassador, received 
a draft for 20,0001. from Mr. J. STILLMANN. On inquir- 
ing how the money was to be applied the Ambassador was 
informed that the only condition was to use it solely for 
the benefit of the French students of the school. So 
generous a contribution may appear to have some un. 
reality about it; but the intelligence has given much satis- 
faction when announced in Paris. Is it any wonder the 
American students are in favour on the Quai Malaquais? 


well as 


the differences between the several schools. ‘In 1850 the _| 


influence of the Académie was generally accepted, although 
DeELacrorx was then living. Capangn exemplifies it, and 
Bovaurrzav accepted it to a great extent, though every - 
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_ body realised that if he could have taken another view o: 
patronage he must have followed a different manner, Hi 
possibilities were often estimated. in such a way as t 
appear exaggerations. Horace VERNET might look on the 
Versailles Palace as a monopoly, and he was too eager ti 
fill wall spaces to care about composition or execution 
The difference between his works and those of Maris. 
SONIER was not confined to area. The younger master wa; 
unfitted by nature to paint or draw on a grand scale, anc 
he adopted a style which was only a development of his 
early efforts at book-illustration. That DEuarocur was 
typical Academician is seen from his selection to paint the 
Hémicycle. But it is to be hoped that some of his paint: 
ings of scenes from English history will be found ai 
Shepherd’s Bush. Frenchmen are most proud of the 
men who struck out new lines. . They comprise Coror. 
Diaz, RoussEau and other landscapists; Mimunr ane 
Jutes Breton, who painted figures worthy of such land. 
scapes ; the subject-painters, who preferred the open ait 
to working in a studio; the Impressionists; and dreamers 
like Puvis p— Cuavannes and Morzav. There is, in fact, 
so much needed to suggest French efforts since 1850, it 
is regrettable more pictures could not be displayed. What 
MM. Dawant and Dusure have secured will, however, 
be received with delight. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW NAVE AND TOWER, TOR POINT CHURCH, CORNWALL. " 
HIS illustration represents an improvement which has 
T been long desired by the parishioners, and, like much 
church-work in the county, was entrusted to Mr. Szppine. 


BROADLEYS, WINDERMERE. t 

HE house shown in the illustration was built at Winder- 
| mere a few years ago for Mr. A. Currer Briaas, 
once Lord Mayor of Leeds. Local stone was used with 
walls 2 feet thick, and rough-cast in cement to secure dry- 
ness and warmth. The windows were of local stone with 
iron casements and leaded lights. The roof was of green 
slate and joinery was in Austrian oak. The contractor 
was Mr. G. H. Parrinson, the joinery being carried out 
by Mr. Joun Epmonpson, and the garden by Messrs. 
Mawson Bros., all of Windermere. The architect is Mr. 
C. F. A. Voyszy. 


DESIGNS FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. | 
Ae two designs—one by Mr. R. F. Arxtyson, the 
Lk other by Mr. H. T. Harz—have been described in 


_ the articles we published on the competition. 


HARBURY HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. a 
oe S and additions to this house have re- 

cently been carried out for Captain F. Osporne, and | 
two new blocks of stable buildings erected. The new work 
is entirely faced with sand stocks from the Leamington. 
brickyard, with rubbed-brick flat arches to windows and | 
doors. The new front entrance porch is carried out in| 
the Georgian style, the woodwork being painted white. 
(The entrance hall is plastered in adamant with large 
moulded plaster panels. The new entrance gate piers are 
in Darley Dale stone, the wrought-iron gates being 
specially designed by the architect, as well as the weather 
vane to stables. The buildings are lighted throughout by 
acetylene gas, installed by the Standard Acetylene Co., 
Victoria Street, S.W. - The following firms were specially 
employed in the buildings :—Plumbing work by Prrt, | 
Leamington ; entrance gates and vane by Gro. Wraaas, 
_Lrp., Manchester; new grates by the Heaped Fire Co., 
Mortimer Street, W.; stable fittings by the St. Pancras 
Ironwork Co., London; stable ventilators by R. Boyne 
& Son, London; stable floorings by Stuarr’s Granolithic 
Co., London; stable clock by J. Samira, Derby; sanitary, 


| fittings by Douuron, Lambeth: wall tiling by Newellite | 


. Tile Co.,, London. © The whole of the buildings were | 
_ carried out by Mr. Cartes Hops, builder, of Berkswell, | 
from the plans and under the superintendence of the archi- | 


tect, Mr. Cuarnes M. C. ARMSTRONG, of Warwick, 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
‘RETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
ast at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. A. Needham 
a presiding. 


>, J. J. Joass, and C. J. G. Seddon were elected members. 


House List, 1908-9. 
e following members were nominated to serve as officers 
embers of Council for the ensuing session :— 
jesident.—Mr. Walter Cave. 
ce-Presidents.—Mr, H. Tanner and Sir A. Brumwell 


1S. 
linary Members (nine to be elected).—Messrs, Louis 

jr, F. D. Clapham, W. Curtis Green, Baxter Greig, 
Hall, S. H. Hamp, Arthur Keen, Percy W. Lovell, 

\ Merriman, F. Winton Newman, M. G. Pechell, G. 

rt Scott, J. H. Squire, A. H. Ryan-Tenison, Stanley 

», Septimus Warwick, A, Needham Wilson and E, W. M. 
acott. 

n. Secretaries.—Messrs. 

ce E. Webb. 

n. Treasurer.—Mr. H. T. Hare. 

n. Librarian.—Mr. Percy May. 

litor A. A. Jowrnal.—Mr. Edwin Gunn. 

!, Henry Tanner read the following paper, illustrated 

{tern slides, entitled :— 


C. Wontner Smith and 


‘Some Notes on English Domestic Work of the 
Renaissance. 
lu will observe that I have styled my paper ‘‘ Some 
(on English Domestic Work of the Renaissance.’’ I 
jhe term ‘‘notes’’ as I felt that to read a paper with 
lope of dealing, however superficially, with anything 
je whole of such an enormous subject was quite beyond 
ywers. However, I have endeavoured to condense my 
| in such a way as to give you outlines and landmarks of 
ost interesting period of our architectural history. 
r the sake of convenience I shall divide the Renaissance 
of this country into four’ general periods, though the 
ind last of them could very well be much further sub- 
id. They are:—(1) The period from the time of 
VIII. to Inigo Jones ; (2) the time of Inigo Jones and 
aool ; (3) that of Sir Christopher Wren.and his school ; 
at of the eighteenth-century architects. 
‘ehistory of these four periods is that of the rise, great- 
‘md fall of our Renaissance architecture, the gradual 
pment of the architect from the working itinerant artist, 
‘ange in methods and administration from the many and 
ly master workers of the earlier times to those of the 
ading spirit responsible throughout, a trained designer, 
;ae at the drawingboard or on the building, as with Jones 
‘ren, up to the time of the dilettante fashionable students 
ladianism and their contemporaries, who cannot be said 
re produced architecture in the true sense of the term, 
ther unsympathetic and grandiose studies in the Classic 
quite without proper idea of economy in working, purely 
| ae effect and the glorification of themselves and 
chents. 
fore discussing the various stages in design which I 
‘enumerated above, it would be well to consider the 
ies and developments in house-planning since the time 
ary VIII. 
e development of the domestic plan from the time when 
td and his dependents lived in the same fortified place 
fety’s sake up to the modern type is very interesting ; 
when the need for fortification ceased that small houses 
d class—in distinction from the huts of the serfs—came 
‘’xistence, These—namely, the yeomen’s houses—were 
‘imple, a living-room with a retiring-room on one side 
‘1. some cases a kitchen on the other. This arrangement 
arger scale applied to the big houses of the period, the 
eing in the centre, with the entrance and screens at one 
‘0 which the kitchens and offices were nearest, and at 
her the parlour and family apartments. This was the 
te of the house-planning of the period, the central hall 
1© Screens with the main entrance at one end and dais 
| a large bay window at the other being practically 


rsal, 


te larger house, in which we can still trace the lingering 
nee of feudal times, was that built round a courtyard and 
moated, and with one entrance only over a bridge, but 
se the same basis of planning applied, the hall being on 


posite side to the entrance archway, with the screens and 


‘ce on the same axial line, the chapel, generally found in 
‘tger houses, being on the parlour side of the hall and 


itd 
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the family rooms and service department being proportion- 
ately increased, and the remaining part of the building being 
arranged as lodgings for guests, in the earlier times opening 
separately from the courtyard, but later on from a corridor 
running round the inner side of the building. 

The next type of plan to be evolved was that formed by 
leaving out the entrance side of the courtyard and pushing 
back the side wings, as at Montacute, resulting in an H- 
shaped plan. The people generally now seem to have had 
more respect for law and order, and had got out of the habit 
of building with a view to self-defence. ‘The more frequent 
use of connecting corridors is noticeable at this time, and 
therefore the less need for a large number of staircases, which 
must have been an important economy as well as a great con- 
venience. 

The next type of plan was that with the backward extension 
of the wings cut off, which arrangement, together with the 
projecting central porch, gave the name of the E plan to the 
series ; however, the main principles were the same as those 
before described, 

The great change in house-planning, affecting especially 
the larger buildings, first came about in Inigo Jones’s time, 
the hall gradually ceasing to be the common living-room, and 
becoming only an entrance hall, the position the screens for- 
merly occupied, and this is practically the type which has 
come down to us at the present time, though, of course, there 
were a good many variations between the time of Jones and 
our own. Under this régime the ground floor was no longer 
the principal floor, being used for service, servants’ quarters 
and storerooms, the first floor becoming the principal one ; the 
entrance door being on this level, and having generally a good 
flight of steps leading up to it, the general effect was consider- 
ably increased in importance; Raynham Hall, in Norfolk, 
by Inigo Jones, is one of the first houses of this type having 
an external flight of steps to the first floors on the main front- 
ages. The grand staircase from this time began to disappear, 
though it was not readily abandoned, fine examples still being 
built, as at Coleshill and Ford Abbey, the reason of their 
falling into disuse being that the staircase no longer led to 
the chief reception rooms, but to the private rooms, the former 
being on the principal or entrance floors. Jones occasionally 
had recourse even in country houses, as at Queen’s House, 
Greenwich, to the small internal courts, which were carried to 
such an extreme at a later date, though, of course, in a town 
house such as Linsay House, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, this 
could not be avoided. 

Chevening and Coleshill are, one would venture to say, 
rather extravagant types of planning, though the effect was 
imposing ; I refer to the very large part of the house taken up 
by the central hall, staircase and salon. A very effective plan 
and a favourite type in later days was that introduced by 
Jones at Stoke Bruerne Park, which he began, but which was 
completed after his death, the main central block being con- 
nected to side pavilions by quadrant corridors. This was the 
first house designed on these lines, another similar one, Ash- 
down House, being built shortly after by his pupil John 
Webb. Later, however, under the eighteenth-century archi- 
tects, this type of plan was carried to such an extreme that 
internal convenience was entirely sacrificed for the sake of 
outward appearance, the kitchen perhaps being placed in one 
wing and the dining-room in the main block, the only connec- 
tion being an open corridor, while any inconvenience in the 
private living-rooms was not considered if by sacrificing this 
any better effect could be obtained for the exterior or the 
reception-rooms. 

The large private houses in the eighteenth century had in- 
creased enormously in grandeur and importance, as at Blen- 
heim by Vanbrugh, a building that has had probably as much 
contradictory criticism as any ; the plan is terrific in size, the 
total frontage being about 850 feet, but the result of this vast: 
expenditure is comparatively small, and as to serviceableness 
or reasonable use of any sort as a private house, we are inclined 
to wonder how anyone could dare scheme it ; there are corridors 
unlimited, two grand staircases, and in comparison with its 
size, bar the hall, not a really fine room in the building. 

Castle Howard, another of Vanbrugh’s works, is a very 
similar building as to general disposition and scale, built 
entirely for effect and with the smallest regard for planning 
and for the people who were to live in the house. Kedlestone, 
in Derbyshire, designed by Paine in 1760, is an interesting 
plan, being a development of the Stoke Bruerne type, the 
architect having evolved here a scheme for a main block, with 
no less than four pavilions and connecting corridors, and the 


use that can have been made of all the odd and inconveniently 


planned rooms in this design it would be puzzling to find. 
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Though there were many houses of the later period designed | from father to son, and very adaptable to their needs, 


in a similar manner to those above mentioned, there were 
being built throughout England many small houses of quiet 
design and home-like plan, the handiwork of unknown men, 
but there seem to have been very few houses built of the 
middle-class ; either they were quite small buildings or of the 
colossal size of palaces, each builder trying to outdo the one 
before him, only to be surpassed again by the one coming after, 
and each step separating them further from the class that was 
content to go on building real houses to live in, and that really 
carried on through this period our English tradition in 
domestic work. 

The first period of the Renaissance in England, if we may 
call it so, although it is not so properly speaking, began with 
the introduction of Renaissance forms and detail by foreign 
imported workmen ; firstly, Italian in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
and later on, German. The former period of work was not 
lasting, merely superficial and grafted on to the Gothic forms, 
though the English builders later, having assimilated a certain 
amount of the style from these foreign workmen and pattern 
books, did produce work of very great charm and flavoured, not 
spotted, with Classic form. 

You are probably well acquainted, at any rate by name, 
with the earliest examples of Italian Renaissance ornament in 
England, for such it mostly was, as that at Hampton Court, 
Christchurch, the Layer Marney tomb, and Henry VII.’s 
tomb. Henry VIII. and Wolsey were mainly responsible for 
the Italian influx, and after their deaths these workmen soon 
disappeared. The most complete piece of work of the period is 
the screen and stalls in the chapel at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. It is a magnificent piece of woodwork, dating from 
the first quarter of the century, but it is doubtful whether we 
are entitled to consider it as anything but a complete piece of 
imported Italian work. 

When Henry VIII. died and Edward VI. came to the 
throne, he found an impoverished estate awaiting him, and 
instead of indulging largely in building and generally en- 
couraging the arts, he found himself in a position of enforced 
economy ; this naturally reacting on the foreign workmen and 
artists employed here, they went back to their native country, 


that is, Italy ; and it was not till the time of Elizabeth that | 


others came over, but these were from a different source. With 
the change in religion a different nationality was encouraged 
here, and Germans, coming over probably for commercial pur- 
poses, brought in by degrees artists and workmen of their own 
kind, and they, though far less skilled and artistic than 
their forerunners from abroad, certainly more largely in- 
fluenced the work in this country ; they were responsible for 
many strange and weird devices, architecturally ungram- 
matical and coarse, and to the trained eye ignorant and vulgar, 
but there is undoubtedly an attraction in the work they in- 
fluenced when not carried to too great an extreme. They seem 
to have imported a considerable amount of architectural litera- 
ture, consisting mostly of pattern books or samples of orna- 
ment, and if one considers carefully their work here it entirely 
bears out this idea. Their influence is easily discernible in a 
considerable number of large houses built in Elizabeth’s reign, 
as at Burghley House, near Stamford, and at Hatfield, and 
also in a large number of small brick buildings all over our 
east and south coasts. 

Their work is easily discernible, chiefly in doorways, fire- 
places, woodwork, &c., as it seems to have consisted mostly of 
tricks of the trade, certain samples of goods variously 
- arranged, hardly ever forming a complete design, reiteration 
of the same ornament ; among the favourite specimens being 
coarse figures as supports with the lower half merging into 
pilasters, heavy strapwork and rusticated wooden columns, 
and bulging shelves or friezes. The woodwork in the Charter- 
house and Wadham College, Oxford, clearly comes under this 
category, having many of the characteristics just enumerated 
and also curious perspective panels, which one often sees at 
this period. The porch and some of the gables show clearly 
the traces of their origin ; and the list could be extended to 
great length as at Cobham, Cranborne, &c., but we must now 
consider the next period or class. 

The English master builders, masons and carpenters who 
were carrying on work during the period just described, and 
continued to do so for some time after Inigo Jones, and who 
were further removed from the centres of foreign influence and 
only slightly affected by it, were responsible for some of the 
most charming and picturesque work in the country, especi- 
ally as they refrained, generally speaking, from an excessive 
use of ornament. Their work was not brilliant in design, but 
full of common sense and free from striving after effect ; the 
public demand was not yet for a skilled designer, they were 
content with the comfortable traditional work handed down 


! probably the designer of Twyford Castle and Holland 


was no requirement for the trained designer as at the: 
day ; the various trades would submit their designs 
quently only a plan, and rarely models, to the owner or 
who seems to have been his own general manager and |] 
supplied the various materials and entered into rou; 
tracts, which were drawn up with brief outline specific 
These men occupied the nearest contemporary positior 
present-day architect ; they made their own plans anc 
tions and worked out the details with the assistance « 
workmen, who appear to have been more like artists i 
respective grades than mere workmen, as we understa 
term. 
There must have been a large number of these ; 
this period, but only comparatively few are known 
names have come down to us attached to a particular t¢ 
locality, and we might perhaps briefly refer to one « 
The different local materials affected architecture at th 
almost more than we imagine nowadays ; transport w 
difficult and local materials had almost entirely to he 
upon. In the well-timbered west country, John J 
carpenter of Hereford, who was born about 1600, made 
for himself for his half-timber buildings ; the Leys, W 
is a very picturesque design, as is also the schoolhouse 
same place ; Butchers Row, Hereford, and the old tow 
now destroyed, and the Grange at Leominster re-erect 
altered, are all assigned to him. - There are many exam 
the half-timbered work of the period in this quai 
England, and I show a few more here—Stokesay 
Bramhall Hall, Old Moreton Hall and one compar 
simple example from Rye, in Sussex, at that time a 
well-wooded district. The work in the western counti 
generally speaking, far more elaborate than that in th 
‘* half-timber districts,’’ but the ornament in all cases 
varying degrees under the foreign influence, but was 
‘‘patchy,’’ if one may be allowed the term, as when ex 
by foreigners, although the English building tradition ] 
formed the undercurrent of the whole design. = 
In the stone districts in England the work generall 
even less influenced by the foreign style, and, the m 
being harder, ornament was less used, especially 
northern districts, though evidence of the foreign eler 
not lacking. It was not offensively predominant, and w 
with considerable success, bearing in mind the slight 
ledge the designers had of their grammar and the real 
of the style in which they imagined that they were wc 
In Northamptonshire and Yorkshire and the Cot 
stone houses abound ; Kirby Hall, of which we will talk 
Rushton and Apethorpe Halls, Glinton Manor, a 
example from Stafford and Barrington Court are. 
examples drawn at random, the difficulty being he 
throughout this subject, to know which to select. Thi 
at Cambridge of Grumbold and Simmons, and at ( 
of Holt and Acroyde, is all full of interest, and I am 
I have no illustrations of any of them. 
The brick and stone building of this period, especi: 
the large houses, was very extensive, and I have here 
examples to show you; Moyns Park, Kentwell Hall, 
Hall, Blickling Hall, are among the most notable, am 
one of these is in itself a monument to the period. 
house from Wroxham and Pococks School at Rye you s 
early and interesting domestic buildings in brick and 
and which were doubtless influenced by the Dutch immig 
who settled round the south-east coasts. Another type of 
not yet mentioned is that built of timber framing and 
This was quite a common method of construction, thoug] 
than those above referred to ; the one before you is an ext 
being an old house in Shrewsbury, the second a ho 
Worcester. 2 
We cannot pass on to the next period, that of Inigo | 
without some reference to a few other well-known names 
earlier time. John Thorpe, about whom more 
arisen than any other man connected with our Renal 
architecture, was a surveyor as well as an architect, be 
should imagine, one step further towards our present pc 
than the master builders whom we have just referred t 
while doubtless the author of some of the buildings assig 
him may have only surveyed others for his clents, and b 
means have got his name connected with them. It seems ¢ 
that he was the author of Kirby Hall, in Northampto 
with its famous bay windows, great courtyard and inte 
though rather unscholarly detail, like most of that execu 
that time. The whole building, with the exception of a 
part renewed by Inigo Jones, is of the period, and mus 
made an impressive sight in its palmy days. Thorpe al 


art of Knole Park, in Kent. Sir Thomas Tresham has 
been the cause of considerable controversy, the question 
) his having been architect and not merely client for the 
at Rushden, Lyveden and Rothwell Market House never 
!ag been satisfactorily settled. 

he real Renaissance in England came about through the 
Jumentality of one man, Inigo Jones, and he, having 


/anging the whole style of architecture of a nation. As I 
remarked above, the English house plan was changed 
ely at his hands, and the design of the work in the country 
jr his guidance was no longer scraps of Classic ornament 
detail grafted into English work, but the real English 
issance. A great many houses have been assigned to 
in which probably he had no hand, and also a large 
yer which any of the master builders of the period could 
/ well have done, being of the character referred to above— 
is, lacking in grammar and ignorant of the real meaning 
assic work. It was after Jones’s second visit to Italy that 
larted working seriously at architecture ; before, most of 
ime had been occupied with masques and as surveyor to 
ce Henry. Among his earlier work was the Queen’s 
ie, Greenwich, about 1619, a plan of which you have seen 
3, the noticeable feature of which is the loggia on the 
floor. In the same year the banqueting house was 
oyed by fire, and he was commissioned to design a new 
| He produced a fine plan for a new palace, the first 
of which was soon started, but unfortunately this build- 
with which you are all quite familiar, was the only part 
s magnificent design ever executed. Jones carried out a 
'y amount of domestic work in the neighbourhood of Lin- 
s Inn Fields, Linsay House and the houses in Great 
n Street being very similar in treatment, the latter being 
'y interesting example of brickwork of the period, with a 
cornice, the roof starting from same without any blocking 
ie of parapet and with hipped dormers, which help to give 
yuilding a less formal and more domestic appearance, 
thill, in Surrey, is another interesting design in brick, 
in 1636, very simple in treatment, the only ornament 
y the panelling on the walls and chimney stacks and the 


very striking design, the most interesting part being the 
original treatment of the gables with the volutes and the 
ment at the top, the idea evidently being to do something 
nyentional and not too rigid for a domestic building of 
‘and stone, such as an orthodox pediment, the full width 
ecting wing ; but, curiously enough, on the garden 
tastrictly Classic design for the centre feature has been 
‘ted, probably with a view to accentuate the position of the 
frooms, but it is possible that this is of a later date. The 
t entrance door is a very refined and delicate piece of 
, and the carving in the frieze might quite well have 
tged to the later Gibbons period. The entrance hall and 
alon on the first floor are very fine rooms, but there is no 
i open staircase to the latter which one would have 
he house has some good plaster ceilings, notable as 
igst the very earliest of their kind, with Classic cornice 
Mouldings, and ribs richly decorated with fruit and 
Ts. 
wately Hall, Uxbridge, is of particular interest, as it 
erected about this time, and shows a very similar treat- 
iof the gables as at Raynham, and, though on crude lines 
rally, is an effort to attain good proportion, which shows 
»arly the line between the earlier and later Renaissance. 
toke Bruerne Park, in Northamptonshire, which I have 
red to above on account of its remarkable plan, was 
for Sir Francis Crane, and is no doubt of Italian origin, 
whether he or his client brought over the idea it is diffi- 
(to say. The main building has unfortunately been 
voyed by fire, and was not rebuilt in its old position. The 
*detore you shows one of the angle pavilions with the large 
minished Tonic pilasters, which have a very fine effect, 
3 built in a local red sandstone, the main walls being in a 
» Srey stone, which gives a very pleasant contrast. The 
uilding, as shown in “« Vitruvius Britannicus,”’ had a 
large order with an attic over and lantern on the roof 
a Coleshill, to which I will refer later. 
ones did some work at Kirby soon afterwards, the altera- 
sto the porch and doorway and gallery in the great hall, 
erect in treatment, but it is difficult to believe that 
-d the ceiling, though very probably of the period, as it is 
early as true in detail as the other work ; it is allina very 
ous state unfortunately, as you will see from the plate 


nda year or two ago, and far worse than when I first saw 
me eight or nine years ago.. - 
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/mghly mastered his art, achieved the unique distinction | 


‘Tustication to the porch. Raynham Hall, in Norfolk, , 
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Wilton House, which Jones rebuilt for the first Earl of 
Pembroke, contains some of his best work ; the only part of the 
old building he retained was the centre portion of the east 
front, but a large amount of his work has since been rebuilt. 
The south front is his design as he left it, and is as well known 
for its beauty as the famous double-cube room, which is in the 
centre of this fagade; it is very simply treated, with good 
broad wall surfaces, side pavilions raised one storey, and a 
particularly charming centre feature is an Italian window 
treatment to the balcony in front, for which Jones designed a 
double flight of steps which were never executed. The whole 
suite of State rooms along this front is very richly decorated, 
especially the double-cube room, of which I show the fireplace. 
This is in various marbles, the general decoration of the room 
being white and gold. 

The most perfect work of Jones remaining is Coleshill, in 
Berkshire ;the plan you have already seen with the magnificent 
staircase, a survival of earlier times, leading up to the dining- 
room on the first floor. The two main elevations are the same, 
singularly free from ornament, the windows of one type only 
in each floor. No order was used, the chief characteristics 
being good wall space, a fine cornice, a roof which did not 
strive to hide behind a balustrade, simple dormers, very mas- 
sive chimneys, and to complete the scheme a balustrade round 
the flat on the top of the roof with a very well-proportioned 
belvedere. There is no straining after effect, proportion and 
good detail are alone relied upon, and I venture to say that 
this house is among the very first English Renaissance 
examples of this size, if it is not even justified in claiming the 
first place. The interior is full of good detail, and has some 
remarkably good ceilings. 

Another of Jones’s late works was the alteration of Ford 
Abbey, Dorset. Here his work was mostly internal, and the 
illustration shows you another grand staircase very richly 
carved, and with massive newels surmounted by urns. Jones 
died in London in 1652, at the age of seventy-nine, in evil 
days for architecture, as very little work was done during the 
Commonwealth. 

I hope you do not think I have occupied your time too long 
in talking of one man among so many ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the history of Jones’s work is the history of this 
period of our architecture. 

Of Jones’s followers we know but little ; during their time 
there seems to have been an extraordinary number of curious 
mixtures of architectural styles carried out, as at Burford 
Priory, built for Speaker Lenthall, and of which I show a 
sketch. This was an entirely new house, but doubtless a goodly 
number of the examples of this sort were due to the patching- 
up of old Gothic work in the style of the period. 

He had, however, one distinguished pupil in John Webb, 
whose work closely resembled that of his master. He built 
Ashdown House, not very far from Coleshill, and executed 
some work at The Vyne, Basingstoke, but his best domestic 
work was Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough, a good and simple 
design, based on the same lines as Coleshill. There is a very 
good staircase, and the bottom newel shows, I think, the 
earliest example of the scroll treatment to finish the bottom 
step. The names of Gerbier, Marsh and Wynne are the only 
others that come down to us from the time of the Common- 
wealth and the period linking up Inigo Jones and Wren, and 
the amount of work they did was inconsiderable; in fact 
there was very little done during this time. 

The later Renaissance, which arrived at maturity during 
the next period we have to discuss, may be distinguished from 
the earlier, briefly, by saying that the works of the one were 
schemed as a whole, the others in parts ; the buildings of the 
one were completely designed before their commencement, con- 
ceived with a due regard to a general proportion and a proper 
relation of parts, with a view to symmetry and stateliness, 
and even perhaps severity ; the buildings of the other seem to 
have grown, if one may be allowed the term, the initial plans 
being very slight, and each portion designed as it was reached. 
A greater picturesqueness, which appeals to everyone, was ob- 
tained in this way, and the style, though not so sound as the 
later, cannot fail to have many admirers. This later Renais- 
sance of ours was more restrained than that of our neighbours, 
theirs being much more ornate in their treatment, and that 
of the Germans, though heavy, being more profusely covered 
with decoration, very similar to their early work, which we 
have noted above; while with us the reaction from early 
extravagance resulted in work of the opposite kind—quiet and 
reserved, with very little decoration. 

Wren was born in 1632, and as a young man was recognised 
as a genius at mathematics and classics before he took up archi- 
tecture, and was the author of many ingenious, if, as appears 
to have been the case, useless inventions. His early work 
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about the age of thirty was at Oxford, and‘included the Shel- 
donian Theatre and the Ashmolean, but they compare very un- 
favourably with his maturer style as shown at Trinity College. 
The great works of Wren’s life, St. Paul’s and the City 
churches, do not come within the scope of this paper on domes- 
tic work, so with the brief mention of the fact that his original 
design for St. Paul’s was on the lines of the work already begun 
by Inigo Jones, and that after the Great Fire, of which oppor- 
tunity he made such splendid use, he made several complete 
designs for the cathedral, we must pass on to other subjects. 
He was very fully occupied with his many churches (nearly 
fifty) during this time, and I venture to show you here just one 
typical example of the beautiful work of the period in wood- 
carving ; for although in a church it might equally have been 
designed for a domestic building. Although so busily en- 
gaged, he found time for a considerable amount of domestic 
work, a good deal in the Temple, with a beautifull propor- 
tioned entrance in Fleet Street, of excellent gauged brickwork 
and Portland stone base, with order above. His front to 
Christ’s Hospital, another good example of the gauged brick- 
work of the time, and which has only recently disappeared, was 
on very similar lines to the last-mentioned work, with a base 
and order over, two side wings with straight pediments, and a 
largé centre curved one, almost entirely constructed in brick. 
He designed the library at Trinity, Cambridge, one of the best 
buildings in that city of fine buildings, and Robert Grumbold, 
who worked under him, was about this time employed him- 
self in designing and building the river front of Clare College 
and the bridge. Winchester and Hampton Court Palaces 
were his next works, the one now a barracks and the other 
magnificent building we still have much as he left it, and 
though only a portion of the design as originally intended, is 
quite enough, with its splendid fagade, court and vistas, to 
show us what this remarkable man was capable of producing. 
Wren used here his favourite materials, red brick and Port- 
land stone, the centre feature of the facade, with its fine 
carving and ironwork, being all stone, but the court which we 
all know so well and admire is simpler in treatment, but none 
the less more effective, with the open arcade, brick piers and 
large windows. The interior decoration and detail at Hamp- 
ton Court are very fine, and show the work of the best school of 
craftsmen that ever existed in this country—Grinling 
Gibbons, Cibber and Jean Tijou—who all helped to make this 
building the treasure-house that it is. The many varieties oi 
fireplaces are very interesting, and the woodwork generally, 
with the graceful carving in pear and limewood, is of a quite 
exceptional standard ; that in the King’s bedchamber is a 
typical example. Wren did a good deal of work at Kensing- 
ton Palace, very quiet and dignified and almost without orna- 
ment and mostly of red brick, and at Groombridge, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, brick is used nearly throughout, and with an 
effect which it would be hard to beat, whatever materials were 
used. 

One of the finest public buildings in England is Greenwich 
Hospital, and although not started by Wren, the general con- 
ception is his, being designed to bring into the scheme the two 
blocks already there, the Queen’s House completed ; the other, 
King Charles’s block half finished. The former he brought 
into the design at the end of the vista from the river, across 
the great forecourt between the colonnade, with the two domes 
to the hall and the chapel which group so well with the general 
composition. With this brief sketch of Wren’s works we must 
pass on to that of his successors, the most prominent being 
Nicolas Hawksmoor, who was associated with him at Green- 
wich; Vanbrugh, who carried the grand manner in archi- 
tecture to such an extreme’that finally size alone seemed to be 
his object in design. His ideas were fine, but he approached 
his subject more from a pictorial than an architectural stand- 
point, for which very reason his buildings could never be of 
the highest class ; the plans of Castle Howard and Blenheim 
we have already considered, and these two buildings bear out 
most distinctly my remarks above made, that the comforts of 
the inhabitants, the shape and lighting of the rooms and the 
service generally were quite a secondary consideration to the 
general effect. Hawksmoor, who studied both under Wren 
and Vanbrugh, was the architect of a good many churches in 
London and some work at Oxford, including the Clarendon 
Building, with its large order, evidently inspired by Vanbrugh 
and one of his most successful buildings. Gibbs was also one of 
Wren’s followers, practising between his time and that of the 
amateurs of the eighteenth century, and we know him chiefly 
by his church work ; but he also executed a good deal at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Radcliffe at the one and the Senate House 
at. the other being his chief. works. During the eighteenth 
century and after the disappearance of Wren’s school, of whom 
Gibbs was the last, there were two. groups of architects at 
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work in England, the amateurs, such as Lord Burlj 
Campbell, Dean Aldridge, and Kent and their supporte) 
the other hand, architects like the Woods of Bath an, 
of York. Wood did a great deal of work in Bath, } 
separate buildings and laying out terraces and street 
was particularly successful in the latter, and his best is 
work is Prior Park, a good design and one that gains 
from its position, with the great stairs and terraces in fr 
Spencer House, by Vardy, and the houses on the 
side of Cavendish Square are works of this period, an 
out going further to the time of the brothers Adam a 
William Chambers, we may quite well leave it, as traci 
style up to its zenith. It is so full of interest that the st 
the decline is comparatively uninteresting, though, of : 
much good work was still executed. a 
From the above outline you will see the various 
through which we have passed in our architectural de 
ment, up to the time when, in its greatness, architectu 
looked upon by all educated people as an art to be studie 
was supported by kings, down to the time when copyis: 
lifelessness had dragged it down to such a degree th 
practice of Renaissance work ceased to exist, and a 
period, about the beginning of the last century, when ar 
ture generally was non-existent, the study of Gothi 
revivified’; but this failing to satisfy we again have th 
sent wave of Renaissance carrying all before it, and wi 
many beautiful examples for study and the increased 
tunities for education and travel, is it too much to 
that we may, after this lapse of time, be again enterin, 
period worthy to follow Jones and Wren ? - 
Mr. Micuart Bunnry proposed a vote of thanks - 
author of the paper. The subject, he said, was a partic 
fascinating one, because so much attention had been gi 
English Renaissance work during the last few years. 
chief point which struck the speaker was the admirable 
mary which Mr. Tanner gave of the evolution of do 
planning in the buildings belonging to the period — 
review. The evolution and development of the plan - 
highly important element in the history of Renaissance: 
and the speaker believed more profitable attention mis 


given to it. 
é 


{ 
Mr. ArTHUR STRATTON seconded the motion, and in 


ing with earlier phases of Renaissance work referred 1 


rather unqualified use of the term Renaissance. The 
had become synonymous with the word classicism, al 
thought there was some danger in using it indiscrimir 
to confound the characteristics of different periods. ae 

Messrs. C. H. Stranex, F. D. CuapHam, T. C. Yate 
L. M. Gorcu supported the vote of thanks, which was ¢ 
by acclamation. a) at 

It was announced that at the next meeting, to be he 
April 3, Mr, Lewis F. Day would lecture on ‘‘ Originalit 
Tradition in Design.”’ 


BANNERS IN PAGEANTRY.*”  — 


‘ee importance of banners and flags to scenes of p ee 

is sufficiently obvious. Their strong colour value, 
constant movement, and their significance as symbolism 
bine to produce a strikingly vivacious and interesting ¢ 
The necessity for historical accuracy in the details of 


representations is so well recognised that I hope no ap 
will be required for a few notes on a subject that is 
capable of considerable expansion, a 
Banners, to use the word in its widest sense, are ff 
associated with the conditions of medieval and subsec 
times, for although in the ensigns of antiquity flying drei 
was sometimes added to the modelled device which forme! 
essential part of the ensign such drapery was in most | 
a mere subsidiary embellishment. The military ensigi 
the Assyrians, of the Egyptians, and of the Romans 
alike in being solid objects carried on staves, those 0 
Romans being, of course, of most importance to pageant 
England. To some of these was added a pendant scarf 
square piece of drapery hanging from a transverse bar ben! 
the principal emblem, as it did beneath the cross an@ 
sacred monogram of the banner of Constantine in the f t 
century. In Northern Europe the drapery decorated 
symbolic devices was itself the ensign from a very early pe: 
among those soonest to acquire a more stable her 
character being the eagle of the Emperor and in a lesser de’ 
the raven banner of the Danes. Like other devices 0 


* A paper read by George W. Eve at a meeting of the AP | 
Art Section of the Society of Arts. — oe | 
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5 ~ : 
heraldic nature banners and flags were more or less fanciful 


lfor a considerable period, until at last they had a special 
‘character and became regularised in common with other 
‘heraldic bearings in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
They naturally followed the same course of eyolution as the 
armorial shields, being at first charged with badges whose 
ase was more or less fixed according to circumstances, some- 
times acquiring a character of permanence to finally develop 
into the regular arms. 

At the time of the Conquest the principal banners were 
such as were expressly intended to further the business in 
aand, and such was the banner of William of Normandy, 
which was consecrated by his brother Odo, the Bishop, and 
isrepresented in the Conqueror’s hand in the Bayeux tapestry. 
‘As there shown it is not a banner at all as we understand 
the word, but is a lance pennon of four points; nevertheless 
it has a certain squareness due to a sort of square border which 
encloses the cross. Indeed there is nothing in the whole of 
‘that historic embroidery to indicate that anything more than 
lance pennons of various shapes were in use at the time, 
although there can be little doubt that more important flags 
must have existed. Probably the conditions of shape and size 


of the embroidery influenced the design in this way. The | 
ly device that is larger than the lance pennons is what may | 


de intended for another representation of the sacred banner. 
[t appears in the shape of a solid square fixed to the masthead 
>of William’s ship. It has a border and cross like those on 
‘the pennon, and is surmounted by another and smaller cross 
raised on a mound. No representation exists of the banner of 
King Harold, but it is said to have borne the figure of a man 
fighting. 

Down to a late period of the twelfth century, therefore, we 
shall not find many authentic personal heraldic bearings in 
the pageantry of war or of peace. Even after the regular 
evelopment of heraldry into a system the non-armorial 
danners were of occasional use, and as late as 1567 a pictorial 
banner was with the army of the confederated lords to whom 
Mary Queen of Scots surrendered at Carberry Hill, on which 
appeared a man lying dead on the ground, and with the 
motto, ‘‘ Judge and avenge my cause, O Lord! ’’—in obvious 
allusion to the murdered Darnley. 

In the regular arrangement of the heraldic system banners 
naturally became subject to rules which governed their size 
and shape and bearings in relation to the rights and rank of 
their bearers. The principal forms are the pennon, the stan- 
dard, and the banner, and of these the last is of most impor- 
tance. In shape it was always rectangular, though the pro- 
portions of height to width—or of hoist to fly, as it is called 
in naval language—varied considerably. In the earlier 
examples, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
banners were usually very high in proportion to their width, 
4m many instances being twice as high as they were wide, but 
by the end of the fifteenth century they had become more 
nearly square. A quaint figure from an early fourteenth 
‘century manuscript shows the shape of a banner at that time. 
__ But whatever the usual proportion may have been at a 
Given period the early designer treated his banner with the 
same common-sense regard for practical conditions that char- 
acterised his dealings with other heraldic subjects, and 
‘did not hesitate even to reverse the proportion to suit a special 
‘need. An instance of such reversal occurs in a fifteenth cen- 
tury manuscript of Froissart’s Chronicles, where a St. George 
‘Tequiring a long horizontal space in which to slay the dragon 
in front of him, has the banner lengthened from staff to fly in 
the proportion of about three to two. 

__ Such instances were, however, exceptional, and the general 
shape of banners at the period I have indicated was that of a 
parallelogram with its long side to the staff, a very suitable 
shape for bearings that had been originally designed to fill a 
shield-space. ‘ 

Technically speaking, a banner is defined as a rectangular 

ag bearing the arms over its whole surface as a shield does, 
ee the last condition is not without exceptions. For 
anners sometimes bore badges and other fanciful devices, as, 


and a dun cow (of Warwick) that Henry VII. gave to St 
a Cathedral, the banners that had aus at che victory 
(of Bosworth. It may well be, however, that these were really 
standards loosely described. 

aoe foreign pageantry banners were frequently decorated 
ie eed armorials, including human figures which sup- 
P eanners within the banner, in addition to the shields of 
rms, crests, crowns and other accessory insignia. 


~_ To have a banner was the privilege of barons and of those 


distinguished themselves w. 1 ivi 
‘ ere given the much coveted privi- 
lege and thus became knights banneret. — : 
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for instance, those charged with a dragon (of Cadwallader) - 


(of higher rank, and in addition knights who had especially | 
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The method of creation was for the prince to take the 
knight’s pennon, and by tearing off the forked ends make it 
square, This was done on the actual field of battle and under 
the royal banner displayed, a ceremony full of chivalrous 
significance, 

The forked shape of a knight’s pennon has been men- 
tioned, and it was in fact little more than a lance flag of con- 
siderable size, of which the split end was the distinctive part, 
the pennon of an esquire having but one point. 

In some early instances, however, a knight appears with a 
curiously shaped pennon of but one point and shaped like the 
lower triangle of a square that has been cut across diagonally. 
An instance occurs about 1340. 

A much larger bifurcated flag, perhaps developed from the 
pennon, came into use early in the fourteenth century called 
a standard, and thenceforward became a conspicuous element 
of ceremonial and battle pageantry. It was large and 
splendid, and in addition afforded an opportunity of com- 
memorating facts and allusions by means of devices that could 
not properly be borne on the great banner, which was wholly 
occupied by the regular arms. On the standard could be 
indicated family ties and the marks of friendship or of 
loyalty. 

The standard was a long tapering flag split into two tails 
as already stated, and it usually bore at its widest end next 
the staff the national emblem—in England the Cross of St. 
George, gules on its argent field, and the rest of the flag was of 
the livery colours of its owner, in the necessary number of 
horizontal divisions, and on it appeared the badge or badges 
many times repeated, with the motto in two diagonal stripes 
between them. It was therefore susceptible of great variety, 
as may be seen on those borne at the funeral of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Of these there were three—the Standard of the Dragon, 
that of the Greyhound, and that of the Lion. 

In these the number of badges is very large, and some of 
them bear allusion to the Queen’s ancestors as far back as 
Edward III. That King himself had a standard with his 
arms, France and England quarterly next the staff, the rest 
of it being semée of fleurs-de-lis and lions. Another bore the 
figure of St. George slaying the dragon. 

The historic standard is perpetuated, though much modi- 
fied in the standards of the Household Cavalry, which are 
bifurcated like their prototypes, but have in course of time 
become much shorter. Their bearings also have no similarity 
to those of the earlier standards. 

The size of standards varied considerably according to the 
rank of their owners, their length at one time ranging from 
four yards for a knight, five yards for a baron, and s0 
gradually increasing until that for the King was nine yards 
long when it was to be carried in battle, and even longer when 
it was to occupy a fixed position such as that before the 
royal tent. In any case they were of imposing size and of 
corresponding value to the splendour of pageantry. For sea 
service the flags were enormously increased in size, the great 
streamer of the Earl of Warwick’s ship in the time of 
Henry VI. being 40 yards in length and 8 yards wide, more 
than three times the length of the flag on the tower of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Still another banner that is of no small importance is the 
trumpet banner, a small flag about 20 inches square, that ts 
still displayed by the trumpeters of the sheriffs of counties and 
by cavalry trumpeters in some cases. Its bearings are 
variously arranged, but in England are more usually than not 
borne like those of the great banner—that is to say, the arms 
alone cover the whole space. But there are many instances 
of badges and complete groups of armorials being borne on 
trumpet banners, and there is no essential reason to the con- 
trary, for these decorations are only banners in name. 

The ceremonial of the tournament was full of waving 
heraldry ; banners and pennons flew from the windows of the 
knights’ lodgings, were carried in solemn procession and 
placed in the hall with their master’s crested helms for the 
inspection of ladies, the heralds, and the judges of the tourna- 
ment. Afterwards the banners flew over the heads of the con- 
tending knights in the combats of the tourney itself. In 
the early fifteenth century such decoration was at its height, 
and the profusion is amply evident in the illuminated manu- 
scripts of the time. 

Banners were naturally conspicuous in the royal proces- 
sions of all kinds, but it is when we come to those of the early 
sixteenth century that we find pageantry at its utmost magni- 
ficence, And great artists—Direr and Burgkmair among 
others—gave an added splendour-in their wonderful repre- 
sentations of the processions and triumphal arches that they 
had themselves designed. Some of these remarkable displays 
were brilliant expressions of that rivalry in luxury, as in 
power, between Henry VIII., Francis I., and the Emperors 
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Maximilian and Charles V., which made so much of the 
history of the period. The triumphal arch that was designed 
for Maximilian by Direr and the triumphal procession as 
tepresented in the series of woodcuts by Hans Burgkmair 
stand out as marvellous examples of prolific invention and 
powerful draughtsmanship, as well as convincing proof of 
the splendour of the times. And the procession that accom- 
panied the entry of Pope Clement and the Emperor Charles V. 
into Bologna was not inferior in dignity, though it is repre- 
sented to us by artists of lesser rank. 

The materials of which banners were made were many, silk, 
satin, velvet, linen and worsted having all been employed 
under suitable conditions. The more sumptuous banners were 
made of thick six-thread silk, the much prized samit. Cendal 
and other thinner silks were also used, especially in later 
times, when the banners had become of huge size, such as those 
in the sixteenth century, which are seen, at least 12 feet high, 
held by one hand at the end of very short staves, so that they 
must have been very light indeed. 

The bearings were embroidered in various kinds of needle- 
work in gold and colour ; sometimes, indeed, with pearls and 
other jewels. Henry III, had a standard of red samit, em- 
broidered with a golden dragon, whose eyes were made of 
sapphires and other precious stones. Sometimes goldsmiths’ 
work in thin metal was sewn on to the banners as it was on tle 
garments of the period. 

The most usual method was that which is undoubtedly the 
right one as being perfectly suitable to the materials and 
character of the object, and was the kind of flat embroidery 
that was known as opus consutum, cutwork, or, as we Say, 
appliqué. The charges were cut out of the material of the 
proper colour and were sewn down to a ground, the field of the 
arms, and the outline was couched with cord, which helped 
to define the forms and to express such simple details as were 
necessary. And the result was to produce a very simple and 
broad effect that was expressively heraldic and flag-like. Few 
examples remain of early banners, but there is one in the 
Royal Armoury at Stockholm’ which is made in this way, 
and though a slide of it is not available I shall be able to show 
you examples of the method as applied to other heraldic 
drapery, which will further explain the character of the work, 
among them being an interesting coloured slide showing a 
piece of a surcoat in appliqué linen, for which I am indebted 
to the kindness of Mr. Cyril Davenport. 

Banners were also painted or part painted and part em- 
broidered. Painted imitations of embroidery were very preva- 
lent in the fourteenth century, as the result of an attempt to 
evade the laws against luxury which were enacted at the time, 
forbidding, among other things, the use of embroidery to those 
below a certain rank. Such painted versions were themselves 
confiscated later on. 

Among the painted banners of the fifteenth century were 
some that were made for Joan of Arc by the King’s order, and 
one of them, painted with her portrait and with that of 
Charles VILI., is still, I believe, to be seen at Orleans, 

When one thinks of a painted banner the thing that comes 
into mind is that with which we are familiar in the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, painted in oil in the modern manner, and, 
moreover, brightly varnished, until it looks like a combination 
of coloured tin and silk. But the effect of the earlier work 
must have been altogether different, for in it tempera. painting 
was employed—at least, down to the sixteenth century—and 
was probably varnished over with oil, which dried into the 
colour and left a pleasant surface that was not incongruous 
with embroidery. 

With the development of oil-painting as we know it, the 
painting of banners increased until it at last superseded the 
beautiful needlework nearly altogether, and so general had 
the practice become by the middle of the sixteenth century that 
when a banner was embroidered special mention was made of 
the fact. This occurred with regard to the Great Banner of 
England that was borne at the funeral of Edward VI. and at 
that of Queen Elizabeth. The inclusion of the crown 
was very unusual in English practice, 

After the end of the sixteenth century art in banners, as in 
other heraldic objects, is hardly worth consideration until we 
reach the time of the revival that is still comparatively recent, 

Embroidery is, without doubt, the means of expressing 
heraldry that fully satisfies the conditions of emblazoned 
drapery, and even through the worst periods this has been 
felt, for the Sovereign’s banner in St. George’s Chapel, 
‘Windsor, has always been embroidered, while the banners of 
the Knights Companion of the Order of the Garter were 
painted. The King’s banner that now hang 
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notable instance of embroidered banner work are the 
number of finely executed banners of the Order of St. M 
and St. George in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which have 
worked, under the direction of Mr. St. John Hope, b 
Decorative Needlework Society. 

The arms on a banner must be drawn exactly as the 
borne on the shield, with only such modifications of sp 
and proportion as the shape of the space requires. The 
and similar animals are directed towards the side nex 
staff, so that when the banner advances, blown back 
by the wind, the animals appear to advance too. : 

With regard to the proportion, distribution and trea 
of the charges on banners, it must be understood ¢ 
primary requirement of heraldic design is complete legib 


space in such a way that the decoration is complete, w 
proportion between the charges and their field is such 
secure clear and expressive definition. When this is 
factorily effected it will be found that complete legibili 
decorative quality imply each other. Just balance is’ 
means easy of attainment, however, and the useful di 
to ‘fill the space,’? which was so necessary, aS a pl 
against a mean and ineffective way of designing he 
does not go far enough in explanation, while it may go 7 
far in encouraging exaggeration of charges at the exper 
the field. This was what happened in some of the de el 
Gothic work of the early fifteenth century, where lions appez 
so packed into their spaces that they leave little more 
thickish line of the ground visible. The result, besid 
clumsy effect that was produced, was to defeat the definiti 
a distance which sjze is expected to secure ; whereas a | 
that depends for NS legibility on well-arranged colour 
will always he effective. 


formulate rules of proportion out of the question, and 
only guide, when the qualities to be aimed at are onc 
known, must be a sense of spacing without which all decor 
tive design is hopeless. 

Characterisation should be strong and clear, and be 
pressed in drawing that is simple in character but of 
and expressive line. 

It should also be remembered that heraldic animals 
be drawn with the utmost spirit attainable, that just as 
early draughtsman was less concerned with the form - 
with the rage and courage that it was intended to exp1 
so we shall not forget that vigour is of the essence of hera. 
beasts, and we shall depict our lions “(in a fury ’’ instea 
feebly posing them like stuffed skins. Finally, the q 
of the material must be preserved to the full, and 
may confidently expect a satisfactory banner to result, 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


i. March 12 a lecture was given by the Rev. 
Dearmer, M.A., before the Society of Archite 
“The Arrangement and Furniture of Churches.” 
Dearmer began with a general description of the vari a 
fittings in the interior of a church, more especially the fon’ 
and pulpit, matters which are dealt with fully in the 
of his book on the arrangement of the parish church 
its services, “The Parson’s Handbook,’’ the sixth e 
of which is published by Henry Frowde. A plan 
given to illustrate some of the questions raised by th 
turer. In modern churches, the lecturer pointed out, 
vision ought to be made for modern needs, and it is. 
merely to copy the plans of buildings belonging to 

age. On the other hand, work done without ecclesi 
knowledge and devoid of the Christian tradition is: 
unsuitable” In the plan referred to a chancel was 
surrounded by the accessory buildings such as are ne 
the present day. The choir itself in this instance ha 
stalls, which are returned in accordance with the best ¢ 
custom; for’ larger choirs the stalls could be longer, 

the average pafish church it is better for choirmen 
picked, and consequently few in number. These stalls 
hold five men on either side, and three in the returns 
each side—sixteen in all including the clergy. . The: 
munion rail ison one step, which is an important pr 
matter, since two steps. make the work of the clergy vV 
hausting. Eastward of the communion rail is a 


| and seldom found) for keeping money and old registe 
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unbroken by any step, and here again architects, often, offend 
by putting a step in the middle of the pavement, and thus 
 yeducing its practical usefulness. The altar. stands on the 
‘three steps, which are all that should be, used (indeed,. in 
| many old examples one or two steps are all that is found) ; 
the lowest step is that for the epistoler or,sub-deacon, the 


next is the step for the gospeler or deacon, the top step.is | 
generally called the foot-pace, and is for the. celebrating | 
i priest. All these steps are often made inconvenient because . 


‘they are not broad enough; they should be not less, than, 25 


inches. The altar stands away from the east wall. (which | 
makes it more easy to arrange or clean its furniture), and is | 
enshrined by the dorsal and riddels, which hang from, rods 


between four pillars. On the south side is the credence, \the 
piscina, and the sedilia, or seats for the officiating ministers ; 
on the north side are seats for the servers. The two standard 
‘eandlesticks occupy their proper positions on the pavement 
and below the altar steps. eae 
' South of the choir is the chapel, containing an altar and 
its foot-pace, with no other step except one for the com- 
_munion rail and another at the entrance to the chapel. On 
either side are stalls for two clergy, which are needed, since 
‘ chapels are generally used for week-day morning and evening 
| prayer. i erat & 5 
One feature of the arrangement shown in this plan is that 
/ an ambulatory runs right round the choir. By this means 
' the chapel, the four vestries, the choir, and the nave are all 
) equally accessible from every part. Communicants can 
| easily return from the altar without obstructing the way of 
those who are approaching it; and moreover (which is’ a 
great practical convenience) communication is easy between 
the north and south of the choir and the vestries, without 
_ having to cross in sight of the congregation. ; 
/ There are four vestries, which we will take in order as 
_they appear on the plan. (1) The sacristy, or priests’ 
 yestry:—Ample cupboard accommodation is necessary here 
jas in the other vestries, and nearly every church is ren- 
| dered inconvenient by the absence of proper serving accom- 
modation. In the sacristy is a safe for the altar-plate, a 
large cupboard for vestments, a large press of sufficient size 
for three people to be able to use it simultaneously, and a 
, table for the vessels to be put out before service. Either on 
a shelf or else in the press additional cupboards will be 
| needed for cruets, altar-linen, &c., or for books. (2) The 
churchwardens’ vestry contains a second safe (much needed 
rs, a 
table with drawers, and shelves on the wall. (3) The 
srvers’ vestry contains cupboards for their surplices, &c. 
_ Next is the porch, flanked by two lavatories, one for men 
| and one for boys. This eastern porch, a new feature of great 
_ use under present conditions, contains seats, so that those 
who have business in the vestries, especially choir-boys, can 
wait in shelter in bad weather ; there will, of course, be a bell 
im this porch. The passage is fitted with cupboards for 
storing cleaning utensils. 
_ The fourth vestry is the most important, inasmuch as it 
is used for many purposes. Primarily it is a choir vestry. 
It is made large, 40 feet by 20 feet, with an additional space 


| through the pillars provided by the ambulatory, and it might 


well be larger still. Space is very desirable even for the 
use of the choir; but it is more especially needed because a 
-Toom is thus provided for vestry and parish meetings and 
also for the use of the younger children on Sundays, “The 
little catechism ”’ as this is called by many nowadays. These 
smaller children must have their services simultaneously 


with their elder brothers and sisters, but they cannot be 


taught effectually in the same building; consequently, a 
great modern need is to have two buildings contiguous where 
two separate catechisms, or children’s services, can’ be held. 
A really well-equipped modern church in a large parish 
would need yet a third building for the very small children 


_ and babies; in fact, a Sunday kindergarten. It is suggested 


in this plan that the south transept should be walled off for 
this purpose. It may also be pointed out that in the twen- 
tieth century, as the instinct for self-government developes, 
the use of the large choir vestry for meetings will be in- 
creasingly required. There is a platform at one end of the 
choir vestry for meetings and for services; for its primary 
purpose oe are cupboards round the walls (or racks) for 
and men’s surplices. Properl g 
Mt ten: aa perly arranged cupboards are 
_ West of this vestry is the room marked **A.”* In some 
pay this might be required as a second chapel; in many 
tt would be a chamber under the organ; in all it would 
Provide convenient room for further cupboards, for banners, 


laugings, and altar frontals. The screen runs across the 


church covering this chamber or chapel, the choir, and the 
south chapel; and a screen might also be taken out one or 
two bays to enlarge the accommodation of the chapel. 

Mr. Dearmer concluded his lecture by lantern slides illus- 
trating his traditional arrangement of the Christian altar. 
That of St. Maria in Trastevere at. Rome. illustrates the 
altar of the Primitive Church enshrined within the four 
pillars of- the ciborium. From the latter in primitive 
times hung four curtains which completely hid the altar 
during the more solemn part of the service. This screening 
of the altar has been maintained in the Eastern Church by 
the solid wall of ‘the iconostasis. In the West, however, it 
was gradually removed,‘ though not altogether. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY, 

GENERAL assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy 

was held last week for the purpose of electing three asso- 
ciates—two painters and one sculptor. There were thirty- 
one nominations of’ painters and three of sculptors. The 
voting resulted in the following being elected associates :— 
Painters—Mr. R. Duddingstone Herdman, Edinburgh; Mr. 
George Smith, Edinburgh. . Sculptor—Mr.. Harry 5%. 
Gamley, Edinburgh. The Scotsman gives the. following 
notices of the, new associates’: — Leathe siege 
. ,Mr. R. Duddingstone Herdman is the second son of the 
late Mr. Robert Herdman, R.S.A., and was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1863. He received: his art education in the Life 
School: of the Royal Scottish Academy, and also studied in 
studios in Paris and in the galleries of Spain and Holland. 
He then started portrait painting in Edinburgh, and one of 
the first of his portraits to attract general attention was a 
portrait of his father. He first exhibited at the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy in 1886, and has been sincé then a regular 
exhibitor; having distinguished himself both*in portraiture 
and in ideal figure compositions. Mr. Herdman has also 
exhibited frequently in the Royal Academy, in both the Old 
and the’ New Salon, Paris, and in other Continental 
galleries. His work includes portraits of the late Lord 
Melville, Lord Lamington, and the Countess of Glasgow. 
Among his figure subjects is The Faggot Gatherers, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy two years ago 
and purchased for the permanent collection in Dundee. Mr. 
Herdman was one of the originators of the Society of Scot- 
tish Artists, of which he was at one time chairman, and in 
the work of which he has all along taken an active interest. 
He is on the executive of the Scottish Modern Arts Associa- 
tion, and has taken part in other movements connected with 
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Scottish art. 


Mr. George Smith is a native of Mid-Calder. He 
received his early art training at the Art School of the Board 
of Manufactures under Mr. Hodder, and he also studied 
under Professor Verlat at Antwerp Academy, where he 
gained the medal for the year. On returning to Edinburgh 
after two years in Antwerp he entered the R.S.A. Life 
School, where he was awarded the Keith Prize. Mr. Smith 
has for several years been a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Scottish Academy’s exhibitions and at exhibitions on the 
Continent and the Colonies, where some of his more impor- 
tant works have been purchased. At the Venice Inter- 
national Exhibition his picture, The Cattle Shelter, was pur- 
chased by H.M. the King of Italy; Outcasts and Noonday 
Meal were acquired by the Corporation of Venice for the 
national collection. At Munich the Prince of Bavaria pur- 
chased the picture Rivals, previously exhibited at the 
R.S.A. In the present exhibition Mr. Smith has two large 
and admirable works—The Cattle Shelter and Wood Carting, 
a team of horses drawing logs from a wood. Mr. Smith has 
given special study to animal painting, and his chief sphere 
of work has been in the representation of rustic life. 

Mr. Gamley was born at Logie Pert, Craigo, near Mont- 
rose. He began to study sculpture under the late Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, R.S.A., Edinburgh, and as a student under Mr. 
Hodder at the Royal Institution Art School. There he 
gained the national gold and silver medals and a scholar- 
ship under Professor Lanteéri, South Kensington. His prin- 
cipal works are life-sized groups of The First Wave and The 
Whisper, both exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy’s 
exhibition ; a bust in marble of Dr. Cooper, and medallions 
in bronze (in the new council room, City Chambers) of the 
King and Queen. In the present exhibition Mr. Gamley 
has a charming head in marble of a child, entitled Innocence, 
and two portrait busts of good quality, 
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GENERAL. 


It Has Been Decidea to enlarge the Princess Alice 
Memorial Hospital at Eastbourne, and the committee of 
management are about to ask for competitive sets of plans, .. 


Yorks, timber merchant, left, estate valued at 46,668/. 


The Ceremony Of consecrating the nave of Hexham Abbey, 
which has been built, at a cost of 30,000/., upon the original 
foundations of Wilfrid’s cathedral, has been fixed for 
August 8, when the abbey in its entirety will be consecrated. 


A Collection of Correspondence containing sixty-eight 
unpublished letters from Michel Angelo. to Vasari has been 
discovered in the house of Count Rasponi-Spinelli, Florence. 


The Chichester City Council have agreed to contribute 
1002. towards the repair of the Guildhall. Up to the vresent, 
as the result of a preliminary appeal, subscriptions are 
promised amounting altogether to 285/. 9s. The committee 
report that 500/. is undoubtedly required to enable them to 
properly make the roof of the building satisfactory and for 
other urgent repairs. The money subscribed will be used 
towards such necessary repairs as require the use of the 
scaffolding, but it is at present inadequate for the full repair 
of the roof and the cost of the other urgent matters. It is 
the intention of the committee to make an extended appeal to 
the county. 


The Norwich Town Council last’ week adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :—« That the plans, specifications and estimate 
for the erection of the proposed new secondary school for 
boys, prepared by the architect (Mr. C. J. Brown), be 
approved, and that application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow the sum of 31 ,00/., being 
the estimated amount required therefor.” 


We Stated Last Week that the Lord Provost’s committee 
of Edinburgh Town Council had recommended the Council to 
grant a honorarium of 500/. to the city superintendent. of 
works in respect. of special services. Mr. Morham, the 
official in question, had asked for a honorarium, but on the 
17th inst. a letter from him was read withdrawing his 
request. 

For the Post of Building Surveyor under the Portsmouth 
Corporation, the salary being 120/. a year, with training in an 
architect’s office as a necessary qualification, 223 applications 
have been received. 


The Partnership between Mr. Rowland Plumbe and Mr. 
Frank M. Harvey, practising as architects and surveyors, has 
been dissolved since the 9th inst. The dissolution was caused 
by Mr. Harvey’s state of health, which requires a long period 
of rest and change. Mr. Rowland Plumbe will carry on the 
business. 


The Council of the Royal Scottish Academy have agreed 
to exhibit a number of the drawings of the Scottish com- 
petitors for the new County Hall, London, in the exhibition 
which is proceeding in their rooms on the Mound in Edin- 
burgh. Among competitors in the second stage were Dr. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen; Messrs. Houston 
& Horn, Glasgow; Mr. G. Washington Brown, R.S.A:, Edin- 
burgh ; and Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., Edinburgh. 


Mr. John Leslie, of Knowsley, Prescot, who was Lord 
Derby’s architect and surveyor for the last thirty-five years, 
died last week. He designed and carried out large building 
operations on Lord Derby’s estates in Lancashire, Kent, 
Middlesex and at N ewmarket, including extensive alterations 
and additions to Knowsley Hall, Witherslack Hall and Derby 
House, London. Mr. Leslie received his professional training 
in the office of Sir Charles Barry. 


Progress is Being Made in connection with the proposed 
electrical exhibition in Manchester next October, a site having 
been fixed upon in Platt Fields. The project is on a far 
larger basis than the first electrical exhibition organised by 
the trade itself, which was held at Olympia in 1905, and the 
total floor space which the proposed building will have is in 
round figures 100,000 feet. 


The Foundation-stones of the ford High Street Baptist 
Schools and Institute were laid on Saturday, March 21, the 
site being at the rear of the church, which was completed a 
The facings are of pressed red bricks and 
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or. PF. ‘WwW. Waller, the ‘diocesan ‘surveyor and architect 


| teports that the’ general condition of the tower and belfry 


of St. Mary de Orypt Church, Gloucester, is such that if 
Speedy restoration is absolutely necessary, and that the initia 


part of this work—the taking down of the four pinnacles— 
Mr. William Frank, J.p., of the Bridge House, Helmsley, | | . 
| both thé western: pillars in the north and south arcades of the 


should be proceeded- with without delay. The stonework o} 


nave is considerably perished, and it is necessary that one oj 
these pillars should be repaired and the other rebuilt. In 
other parts of the church decayed stonework also renders 


_ Structural repairs very essential, and the approximate cost 


of this work is about 2,000/. Other work, such as strengthen- 
ing the roof and cleaning the interior, are also necessary, 
and to put the church into really good condition the committee 
feel bound to appeal for a sum not less than 35,0001. St. Mary 
de Crypt was built by Robert Chichester, Bishop of Exeter, 
1138-55. 


Camden Church, Camberwell, was seriously damaged by 
fire last year. The chancel (built by John Ruskin and Sir 
Gilbert Scott about the middle of last century) had been most 
seriously injured throughout, the choir-stalls, reading-desk, 
pulpit and one of the four beautiful stained windows entirely 
destroyed, while the costly choir organ (only a few months 
in use) was totally consumed. It had all arisen from the 
fusing of electric wires, and the disaster was complete. Re- 
cently the builder, the district surveyor and the architect 
(Mr. A, Ryan-Tenison) have announced that the whole roof 
and front of the church had been discovered to be in a ruined 
and dangerous condition—not from the fire, but owing to age, 
dry-rot and wet-rot, necessitating the immediate renewal of 
both, at an estimated cost of 2,100/. All work had to be 
stopped at once, as no progress could be made with the inside 
until a new roof was on, : 


met 

The Governors Of the Isle of Man Hospital have accepted 

an offer from Noble’s Trustees to give 20,0001. for the erection 

of a new hospital and also a site on Hill’s estate, and to endow 

the hospital, when completed, with another 20,0007. The | 

offer was conditional on the present buildings being handed 
over to the trustees free from any debt. 


The King’s Norton education committee on ‘Tuesday | 
agreed, with one dissentient, to the buildings sub-committee’s 
recommendation to accept the tender of Mr. T. Johnson (Bir- | 
mingham), amounting to 15,0481., for the erection of a school 
in Raddle Barn Lane, Selly Oak. Another tender, amount- 
ing to 14,4971., had already been accepted by the committee, 
but an error of 7001. had been found in the bill of quantities, 
bringing the amount up to 15,197/., and the committee re- | 
scinded their previous resolution on the matter. 


The London, Tilbury and Southend Railway have for some | 
considerable time past been effecting vast improvements at 
Barking Station, the effect of which will no doubt be appre- 
ciably felt this coming summer. The company are bent upon 
still further improvements, for they have decided to erect a 
new station at Southminster, which will serve the fine golf 
course which has recently been opened at Thorpe Hall. — 


A Memorial Tablet has been erected ‘by the London | 
County Council on No. 23 Great Ormond Street, W.C., where 
John Howard, the reformer and philanthropist, once resided. 
When Howard lived here (1777-90) Great Ormond Street on 
one side faced open fields, and was regarded as one of the | 
most attractive situations in London. 


A New Periodical, which will while away tedious hours — 
on the railway, has appeared under the title of «Travel 
Shetches.” Some of the illustrations are in colour, and the 
articles are humorous. 


Drury Lane Theatre has narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire. On Wednesday morning the stage and wings were 
entirely destroyed, and little remains of this part of the house 
save the outer walls. But the auditorium was untouched, and 
its escape is attributable to the presence of the fireproof 
curtain dividing the house. Only a rough estimate of the loss 
sustained can yet be made, but it is likely to amount to nearly — 
50,0007. - 


It is Proposed to establish a casino in Brighton. The pro- _ 
ject will involve an expenditure of 200,0002., and has the 
strong support of the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Company. at 


Sir James Warwick, the town clerk of Glasgow for thirty- 
one years, died early on Wednesday morning at Glasgow. 
During his term of office he framed many municipal schemes 
for that. city, which have attracted much attention. He 
retired in 1903, Sir James, who was eighty-two years of age, 
took a wide interest in antiquarian and historical studies. ~~ 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


nom the evidence given by Mr, Cuartes ScuErbL, who 
,d charge of the office work of the Phoenix Bridge Com- 
yny, we learn how the drawings were prepared for the 
uebec bridge. In getting out the shop drawings only a 
nall force of expert draughtsmen was selected at first, and 
e number was gradually increased. It required three 
ars to complete the office work. It was thought best not 
subdivide the work among different assistant engineers, 
6 to give one man full charge from beginning to end. 
ll drawings were prepared under his direction, and 
henever a drawing was completed it was examined by 
m carefully in regard to lengths, sizes, strength of all 
tails, notes for shops, inspectors, and transportation. 
was only then that these drawings were forwarded in 
iplicate to the consulting engineer for his approval. If 
proved, seven additional prints of complete checked 
awings were sent to the consulting engineer also for 
yproval and six copies were returned by him to the 
idge company, who sent five copies to the chief engineer 
the Quebec Bridge Company. The Phenix Bridge 
mmpany received one print back approved by the 
ominion Government. The drawings were made in 
ich @ manner that all information necessary for the 
oper execution of the work in the shop was given, 
clearances,’’ notes explaining any peculiar detail or call- 
gattention to all important dimensions regarding width, 
pth, &c., and information for the sole use of inspectors. 
t no time during the progress of the office work were 
ore than eighteen men working upon it at a time. If 
vice that number had been employed, the result would 
ave been the same. The rate of progress depended 
jon the rapidity with which the person in charge per- 
rmed his work. 


TueRE is no doubt the position of a county architect 
anomalous. As an official he ought, like other officials, 
) be debarred from private practice. But he is able in 
le majority of cases to attract a great many commissions, 
ad doubtless it is hard to decline them. On the other 
and, when there are public works, architects in private 
‘actice can carry them out as well as officials. On Satur- 
vy last all these difficulties arose before a special meeting 
the Cumberland County Council. Mr. G. D. Oniver 
is been county architect during several years, and it is 
mitted he performed his duties satisfactorily. For 
me time there has been a desire to reorganise the depart- 
ent, and the chairman of the county admitted that at 
ferent times his opinion of the subject varied. A special 
mmittee recommended that the duties of the county 
chitect include preparing plans and specifications, and 
king out quantities for and supervising the erection of 
| new buildings, supervision of the lunatic asylum, and 
pairs of any existing buildings on the request of the 
mumittee concerned. That his salary be 560I. per 
mum (to include clerks, office accommodation, books, 
ationery, drawing paper, and other office requisites, and 
| travelling expenses), and if in any year new buildings 
sting more than 5,0001. are erected, he be paid in addi- 
a commission of 24 per cent. on the amount above 
0007. That the duties of the surveyor of buildings be 
attend to all buildings belonging to the county and to 
irry Out all necessary repairs at the request of the com- 
lttee concerned. That his salary be 225]. per annum, 
ith an allowance of 751. per annum for a clerk, and that 
2 be allowed the use of the present office of the education 
ore of works, and be paid his reasonable travelling ex- 
re That both the county architect and the surveyor 
me a be under the orders of the County Council, 
| dae Cag of the County Council to which any work 
a oo, by the Council, and attend all meetings of 
; the ae Council or committees when required so to do. 
; a eon which followed, almost every line, it 
8 said, of the recommendations was argued. Some 


of the councillors considered that at 6001. or 700l. a year 
it would be possible to obtain a single architect who would 
devote the whole of his time to his duties, and in that way 
a second official would be unnecessary. One of the coun- 
cillors said that such a proposal meant the dismissal of 
Mr. Outver, who had served the Council for sixteen years, 
because he could not give up his private work to accept 
the position. After a long debate it was decided that 
another committee should be appointed to consider the 
duties and salary of the present official. The subject is 
one which deserves careful investigation, for the difficulty 
exists in other counties besides Cumberland. 


Iv was declared by Vice-Chancellor Lrtau-Cuare, of 
the Lancaster Palatine Court, on Saturday:—(1) A 
man cannot by reducing his ancient light throw a new 
burden or increase an existing burden upon his neigh- 
bour; (2) a man by reducing his ancient light does not 
(unless it becomes a case of de minimis) lose his right to 
object to a building on his neighbour's land, which he 
might have objected to before such reduction, unless the 
building does not seriously affect the reduced window; 
(3) the mere closing up of a part of an ancient window 
does not confer upon the owner of the servient tenement 
any right to erect a building which he could not lawfully 
have erected before such reduction, unless he can show 
that the reduced window will not be affected by such 
building. These conclusions arose out of an action taken 
by the owner and occupiers of a public-house at Stoc%x- 
port, who brought an action to restrain the owner and 
occupier of adjoining premises who had set up a hoarding 
which caused an obstruction of ancient lights. As the 
windows in question only dated from 1896 they could 
not be considered as having established a right, but about 
one-sixth the area of a smoke-room window could at 
least be claimed as part of an old kitchen window. The 
question was whether the light was sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. The Vice-Chancellor, in deciding for the 
plaintiffs, said that the hoarding caused a nuisance within 
the meaning of the decision in Conus v. Home and 
Colonial Stores, and that the enlargement of the kitchen 
window had not increased the burden on the defendant. 


For a great many years visitors to Brighton were 
satisfied with the sea, supplemented by some simple 
pleasures. Most of their holiday was supposed to be spent 
out of doors. In our time Nature has less of a hold on 
us, and it is realised that enjoyment can be found on fine 
days, as well as on those which are disagreeable, inside of 
buildings. The scenery of resorts along the Céte d’Or is 
delightful; but the pleasures which are sought by visitors 
from all parts of Europe are not restricted to landscapes 
or seascapes. All that Nature has done is accepted 
merely as an enhancement to the palatial buildings. The 
success of the palaces of pleasure has caused imitations 
of them to be set up on the coasts of Belgium and 
Holland. Aneffort is now being made to enable Brighton 
to compete with its Continental rivals. The description 
by Messrs. Cuayton & Buack, the architects, of the pro- 
posed Summer and Winter Garden, which is printed on 
another page, will explain what is contemplated. The 
London and Brighton Railway are willing to give the 
fullest support to the project, and as they have for years 
displayed an interest in Brighton there is little doubt that 
facilities will be given which will enable people from all 
parts of England to reach the watering-place, which will, 
it may be presumed, gain increased popularity. The 
subject was considered at a spécial meeting of the 
Brighton Council on Tuesday. It could not be expected 
that a decision would be at once arrived at on a subject 
about which there is likely to be a difference of opinion in 
Brighton. The project has been referred for considera- 
tion to one of the committees. It may be said that some 
striking effort is desirable. The failure of the numerous 
attempts to restore the Aquarium should be enough to 
convince the Town Council that petty attempts are use- 
less if the old prestige of Brighton is to be restored. 
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THE NEW HOUSING BILL. 
HE adoption of the Poor Law Act of 1834 should be 
considered as the primary cause of sanitary reform 
in England. 
who were really good specimens of the working classes 
were compelled as if by force of destiny to seek a refuge 
in the workhouses. The knowledge of this peculiar fact 
was at first known only to medical men. But at last it 
reached the Government. An inquiry was ordered in 
1839. Among the questions proposed were whether im- 
proved dwellings exercised any influence on the moral 
habits of the inmates, and whether residents in separate 
and improved tenements were superior if compared with 
those who resided with other families in the same house. 
From the returns supplied a report on the sanitary con- 
dition of the labouring population of Great Britain was 
prepared by Epwin Cuapwick in 1842. A Health of 
Towns Commission was appointed. ‘Their reports are 
sufficient to show the consequences of the laisser-faire 
policy which the laws of England upheld in the interests 
of the owners of property. 

It became plain that there was a close connection 
between pauperism and the manner in which the working 
classes were housed. There might be drains in a town 
or district, but a connection of house drains with them 
was generally prohibited. Illness was common there- 
fore, and after an attack of fever rent was in arrear and 
debts were incurred. The furniture was distrained, and 
the family had therefore to take up their abode in the 
workhouse. What was then wanted was such power as 
is sought to be obtained by the Bill ‘‘ To amend the law 
relating to the housing of the working classes, to pro- 
vide for the making of town-planning schemes, and to 
make further provision with respect to the appointment 
and duties of county medical officers of health,’’ which 
is now before Parliament. But if such a proposal were 
issued sixty years ago it would have caused a revolution. 
There are always good people in Great Britain who 
resemble Mr: Popsnap. Anything they choose to ignore 
because it is disagreeable is supposed to have ceased to 
exist for all’ practical purposes. Although Commis- 
sioners of Health supplied detailed descriptions of ‘the 
extent of over-crowding, all who were really responsible 
for such things were too respectable to be disturbed. A 
metropolitan magistrate might declare that if empty casks 
were placed in the streets of -the East End of London, 
in a few days each would be tenanted and the tenants 
would keep up their kind and prey upon the rest of the 
community. But magistrates, judges, and police were 
supposed to be armed with sufficient powers to prevent 
society from being disturbed. All that could be accom- 
plished was a sort of bit-by-bit improvement which has 
been going on for all those years. ° The work is far from 
being achieved, and unless more active measures are taken 
England. at the end of the twentieth century will still 
have dwellings for the people which are worse than those 
used by horses, cows, or dogs. 

_ The new Bill may at first sight appear to have one 
element of weakness in the part relating to the appoint- 
ment of medical officers. But, as we have pointed out, 
the pioneers in sanitation were medical men. They have 
been associated with all the advances, and officers of 
health are better adapted to set the official machinery in 
motion for the removal of sources of disease than the 
clerk to a local authority or the surveyor. If medicine 
consisted solely in drug-taking a doctor would be out of 
place in connection with large sanitary measures. 
Happily it is now recognised that the health of the com- 
munity can be preserved in other ways. 

Although the first part of the Bill throws responsi- 
bility for the housing of the working classes on local 
. authorities, it is not to be supposed that the owners of 
property are to be ignored. What is contemplated is to 
supplement the Housing Act of 1890 by giving facilities 
for the acquisition of lands. Compulsory purchase by a 
local authority is legalised in every urban or rural district 
or other place which has not already powers for that 
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purpose. The money is to be paid directly to thoy 
entitled to it, instead of being lodged in court. At pre 
sent improvements would be ineffective in many place; 
if the same sites are to be used. It is now proposed tha 
public streets or roads can be constructed as well a; 
houses on any land acquired. In case of settled land th, 
provision of dwellings is not to be injurious to the estate 
An important exception is however made that “ The pro 
vision by a tenant for life, at his own expense, of dwell 
ings available for the working classes on any settled land 
shall not in any case be deemed to be an injury to an) 
interest in reversion or remainder in that land.’’ Subjec 
to the approval of the Local Government Board, any cor 
porate body, regardless of restriction, can appropriati 
land for working-class dwellings or transfer the land i 
any other person for that purpose. Land belonging 
the Crown, the Duchy of Lancaster, or the Duchy o 
Cornwall, is not excepted. Boards of guardians, paris! 
councils, &c., can also transfer land vested in them fo 
housing. Donations of land or money can likewise bi 
accepted regardless of Mortmain and Charitable Use, 
Act. 

The Local Government Board, on a complaint of fou 
inhabitant householders of any parish or district, car 
enforce the execution of the Housing Acts by the loca 
authorities. An order can be made to carry out th 
works required which may be enforced by mandamus 
Houses unfit for human habitation can be closed. Th 
owner aggrieved may appeal; but if the closing order ha; 
become operative, the tenant or tenants are to leave thi 
house within seven days, the local authority making ar 
allowance on account of the expense of removal. Tf th 
dwelling-house is not rendered fit for habitation an orde 
for demolition can be issued. a 

Where improvement schemes are necessary to remed) 
the evils in connection with houses, courts, and alleys 
after the compulsory purchase of the land, it will becom 
the duty of each local authority to carry out the schem 
subject to such modifications as the Local Governmen 
Board may approve. Money paid for compensation is ti 
be apportioned by the arbitrator. Where contracts ari 
made by a landlord for letting working-class houses it i 
to be understood that a house shall be kept in all respect 
reasonably fit for human habitation. The local authorit) 
can specify works which may be adapted for that purpose 
and if not carried out the authority can do the require 
work and recover the expenses from the landlord. | 

The question of finance becomes important. The Ac 
is supplemental to the Housing of the Working Classe’ 
Act of 1890, and money borrowed for the purpose of tha 
Act cannot be supplied under the new Act. Expense 
incurred after the passing of this Act are to be considerei 
as general expenses of a rural district council incurred 11 
the execution of the Public Health Act. In all sucl 
matters the Local Government Board can advise. 

If carried out rigidly there can be no doubt that owner’ 
of insanitary dwellings will be unable to evade the nev 
obligations imposed upon them. Compulsory purchas 
will no doubt take place. But it is quite possible to pu 
such owners to heavy expenses and annoyance befor 
their land is taken. It might be supposed that the claus 
which says that a local authority may accept a donatio! 
of land or other property for any of the purposes of th 
Act was partly introduced as a suggestion to them t 
secure their happiness by renouncing all claims to owner 
ship. The powers of local authorities will be enlarged 
and it is to be hoped they will always be exercised impart 
tially. It is well known, however, that hitherto mucl 
of the opposition to improvement has arisen from th 
presence on local boards and other councils of mei 
possessing defective houses. If they continue to bi 
elected under the new conditions the utility of the Act wil 
be diminished, or rather delayed. Fortunately the autho 
rity of the Local Government Board has been extende’ 
ina greater ratio. Officers from Whitehall can examin! 
property as well as those of the local authorities. The; 
can have reports prepared. on any crowded or unsatis 
factory area, and they can insist on all the provisions © 
the Act being realised. All that is necessary to set th 
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uighest authority in motion will be an application from 
our inhabitant householders of any place. 

Building on a certain scale will have to be undertaken 
hroughout England and Scotland as a result of Part [. 
f{ the proposed Act. As improvement is desired, the 
ipirit of the Act would not be realised if the new houses 
or the working classes were only to consist of the requi- 
ite cubic feet of space and sanitary accommodation. 
sJthough not mentioned in the Act, appearance, we hope, 
vill be considered, for now much can be done with little 
acrease of the expense. But where skill in designing is 
bsolutely essential is in respect of the works comprised 
a the second part relating to town planning. What 
own planning means is said to be “‘ securing proper 
_anitary conditions, amenity, and convenience in connec- 
‘ion with the laying-out and use of the land.’’ The local 
wuthority can prepare such a scheme, but as it will not 
iave effect unless it receives the approval of the Local 
Yoyernment Board, there is a possibility that ‘‘ amenity ”’ 
‘vill be interpreted in a proper way. It is laid down that 
the use of land for building purposes is also to comprise 
yrovision for open spaces, parks, pleasure or recreation 
srounds. General provisions as well as others for areas 
yf a special character may be prescribed by the Local 
Jovernment Board. For realising the purpose of a 
scheme in its entirety the authority can (a) remove, pull 
down, or alter any building or other work which is such 
as to contravene the scheme, or in the erection or carrying 
sut of which any provision of the scheme has not been 
zomplied with; or (b) execute any work which it is the 
duty of any person to execute under the scheme in any 
‘case where it appears to the authority that delay in the 
execution of the work would prejudice the efficient opera- 
tion of the scheme. The expenses will, moreover, fall 
‘upon the persons in default. Compensation is to be 
allowed in respect of property injuriously affected by the 
‘scheme. Any land required is to be compulsorily pur- 
‘chased under similar conditions to those prescribed for 
sites for housing. In this part of the Act also the Local 
‘Government Board possess supreme power. 

| The Bill has to go through the ordeal of the two 
‘Houses of Parliament. But what is proposed is of such 
national importance it would not be wise if it were 
‘treated merely as the opportunity for a contest between 
rival parties. The second portion of the Act must have 
been inspired by what has been done in many parts of 
Germany, and it cannot therefore be considered as revolu- 
tionary. As we have said, this country has had an ex- 
‘perience of sixty years of making attempts at sanitary 
‘improvements on a scale that was insignificant if com- 
pared with the evils which had to be removed. Every- 
where it is evident that many of the defects that should 
have been removed still survive, while others have been 
created which are also dangerous. Some people, 
‘generally those who are not proprietors, believed when 
‘sanitary reforms were suggested that attached to pro- 
perties were duties as well as rights. But the new Act 
will be the first which insists on the discharge of those 
duties on a comprehensive scale. At present the Bill 
‘May not be perfect, but if discussed in a practical spirit 
the proposed legislation will achieve much for the present 
and future improvement of Great Britain. 


LONDON CHURCHES." 


ee volumes which Mr. T. Francis Bumpus has pro- 
4 duced in a few years are evidence of his enthusiasm 

for ecclesiology. He can say with all sincerity, ‘‘ Lord! 
Thavye loved the beauty of Thy house ’’; and he has taken 
upon himself the duty of persuading other men that they 

also will find it advantageous if they look on churches as 
objects worthy of their affection. As our readers are 
aware, he has described the cathedrals of England and 
Wales and many churches in France, Germany and 


\ 
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7a London” Churches, Ancient and Modern. By T. Francis 
| pus. First series, ‘Medieval and Early Renaissance ;” 


second Series, “ ‘ ” . 
ra Classical and Modern.” (London: T. Werner 


Northern Italy. But as a native of London it is right 
that he should entertain a special regard for metropolitan 
churches. He owns to this, for he says, “‘ I am not 
exaggerating when I say, what I doubt not many of my 
readers have felt also, that when I return from some foreign 
travel, and cross the railway bridge into Cannon Street, 
I feel a pride in the architectural beauty of the City of 
London, which is never lessened by contrast with what 
I have been seeing elsewhere.”’ 

Architectural beauty can be very real wherever it is 
found, for there is no reason why we should not admire 
a church or a secular building if it is a work of art just 
as we admire a painting or a statue. But even more than 
these, buildings are closely connected with men’s lives. 
In consequence a crowd of associations gather round them 
by which it must be owned the architectural merit is 
diminished or ignored. One of the charms of Mr. Bumpus’s 
books is that he recognises the connection between 
a church and the men who designed it or officiated in it, 
or who were among the worshippers who assembled there. 
We are so accustomed in books on architecture to have 
only the science and art of building placed before us, 
there is both novelty and pleasure in allowing our atten- 
tion to be attracted by topics of a different kind. Mr. 
Bumpus presents to us a great many worthies and others 
who hardly could be called worthy, but whose fate imparts 
a new interést to the buildings. Take one example. 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in our time is surrounded by 
mercantile establishments of so peculiarly secular a kind 
we can hardly imagine that at one period it was a genuine 
parish church. CuHatTTErTon, the poet, was buried in the 
graveyard; BrnsamiIn DrsraELi was baptized there when 
he was twelve years old; Haziirt, the writer, was married 
there in CHARLES Lamp’s presence. Lams tells us that he 
was about to be turned out several times during the cere- 
mony, for anything awful made him laugh. By means of 
registers churches were intended to afford aids to history, 
and that circumstance should be remembered whenever 
the buildings are described. . 

We see in our time how churches can be sacrificed in 
London. Commercial exigencies were not so inimical to 
them in the past, but there were other causes no less fatal. 
We have therefore reason to be thankful when we find 
that London still contains many ancient examples. 
St. John’s Chapel in the Tower and St. Bartholomew’s in 
Smithfield enable us to realise the characteristics of the 
Norman style; and various phases of Gothic can likewise 
be studied by genuine examples. No doubt they have been 
subjected to changes, but it is not difficult to discriminate 
between ancient and modern work. Mr. Bumpus includes 
buildings within an area of six miles, and in that way 
St. Mary’s, Hornsey, and All Hallows, Tottenham, with 
other buildings, are described. Wunu1Am BUTTERFIELD, 
who restored the latter building, was buried in its cemetery. 
Near him rest the remains of his friend, Ropert Brett, 
a layman, who was a prime mover in the ecclesiastical 


revival, including church-building, of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. The eulogy of Mr. Brerr which Mr. Bumpvus has 
written was well deserving of a place in a book on 
churches : 


Brett’s name is remembered far and wide, but compara- 
tively few are aware how many sides there were to his 
character, or how admirably strength and courage, tenderness, 
charity and reverence, were combined init. No one who knew 
him at all well or watched his course could doubt where was 
the root of his great strength. Faith in the Church Catholic, 
faith in the Church of England as the part of it in which his 
lot was cast and to which his allegiance was due, faith to an 
extent which is so seldom reached and so little even imagined 
in these days, was the invigorating atmosphere in which he 
breathed. It produced in him that manly, healthful, untiring 
energy which bore so much good fruit and made him so firm an 
ally to those who had any work in hand. And the courage 
he displayed was equally remarkable. He fought inch by 
inch for all those privileges which we now enjoy—the free and 
open church, the reverent and dignified service, the altar 
lights, Eucharistic vestments and incense. 


The ‘‘ privileges ’’ would have appeared foreign and 
unorthodox in the days when Wren was erecting his 
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churches in the City. If it were true as Mr. Srreer 
said one time that an architect by the planning of his 
church could determine the ritual, it must be plain to all 
that Wren’s buildings were never intended for such ser- 
vices as are to be witnessed every week in Margaret Street, 
Holborn, Haggerston, Clapton, and elsewhere. Probably 
the buildings erected immediately after the Fire would have 
gained more steadfast friends if they were somewhat more 
elastic and allowed adaptation to modern ritual. But if re- 
garded as works of architecture they certainly are remark- 
able, especially when we consider the circumstances under 
which they were erected. In Wren’s time the Thames 
was a highway. Looking at the City from a boat, steeples 
and towers had a peculiarly expressive effect. Even the 
simple-minded Sir Rocer ps CoveruEy, when he travelled 
to Vauxhall, could not help pointing out ‘‘ how thick the 
City was set with churches, and that there was scarce a 
steeple on this (the west) side of Temple Bar.’’ It was, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ a most heathenish sight, but the fifty new 
‘churches will very much mend the prospect.’? WreEn was 
therefore justified, from what Apprson said, in desiring to 
have handsome spires or lanterns of good proportion rising 
above the neighbouring houses, and towers of a similar 
kind for subordinate chapels. Mr. Bumpus finds much 
which is interesting in the history of those City churches, 
and wherever it is possible he tells us something about the 
organists connected with them. In other cases, the 
stained glass offers a subject for inquiry. 

It is not necessary for us to notice the part relating to 
churches erected in the early portion of the nineteenth 
century. The majority were of Classic type. Jamrs 
SavaGE in St. Luke’s, Chelsea, demonstrated that Gothic 
was still adapted for church buildings. No modern student 
would care to reproduce the detail in a competition drawing ; 
but, considering the character of the district which it had 
to serve, the church was a remarkable building. Mr. 
Bumpvs gives credit to the enthusiasm of AUGUsTUs WELBY 
Puain. That architect was never in a position to do full 
justice to his talents, and to this day many will be found 
who decline to accept his best work as legitimate. But 
Sir Gimpert Scorr acknowledged indebtedness to him, 
and the influence of Scorr was almost unbounded. In- 
directly therefore Puain rendered great services to 
church-building in several ways. Ritualism from about 
1850 demanded different arrangements in churches. 
Although the foundation-stone of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, was laid by Dr. Pusry, the church “ was at first 
little better than a great galleried hall with a shallow 
chancel.’’ Since then the interior has been largely 
altered. St. Barnabas, Pimlico, was erected in a part 
of St. Paul’s parish, which was inhabited by a poor 
class. The services caused some outcry because they were 
supposed to be imitations of those in Roman churches. 
Eventually the opposition was mastered and people must 
now wonder at the extraordinary excitement. CARPENTER, 
PEARSON, BUTTERFIELD, Scott, Srremt, Bopiey & 
GaRNER, Brooxs and later J. D. SEDDING, with others, 
endeavoured to produce buildings which would correspond 
as far as was possible with a developed ritual. 

Mr. Bumpus divides the churches which exemplify the 
ecclesiological movement into two classes. In the first 
the desire was to secure accuracy according to ancient 
precedents. In the majority of English churches erected 
subsequent to the Reformation the pulpit had supremacy 
to some extent. But the medieval churches were used 
for other purposes besides listening to sermons. Up till 
1850 Mr. Bumpvus maintains that clergy and architects 
only played with town churches, for, with the exception 
of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street ; St. Giles’s, Camberwell ; 
and St. John’s, South Hackney, there was not a single 
one in London worthy to be called a town church. 

The inventive phase of the ecclesiological movement 
is, however, likely to find as many admirers as the reviving 
_of established forms. Mr. Bumpus attaches much import- 
ance to St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, which we learn 
from him cost no more than 7,0001. He testifies from 
his own experience that the interior aids not only in 


producing a devout frame of mind, but inculcates religious 
. 
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principles. Burrzrrieyp had reason to be proud of t, 
building, and it has acquired an interest that is out 
proportion to the outlay upon it. Other churches al 
possessing ecclesiological interest are described and illy, 
trated. Among later examples much admiration 
expressed for St. Michael’s, Camden Town; St. Mary 
Kton, Hackney Wick ; and Holy Trinity, Kensington Gor 
by Mr. Bopuzy; as well as St. Agnes, Kennington Par 
and All Hallows, Union Street, Borough, by Mr. G, ( 
Scorr. Mr. Bumpus considers that the south-east vie 
of the latter is ‘‘ one of the finest things in the whe, 
range of modern architecture.’’ | 

It is remarkable that the author, although he shoy 
such loyalty to Gothic, asserts ‘* that the English Chur: 
would gain by the alternative use of the Renaissance, 
One of his reasons is that painters and sculptors could ado, 
them without any fear of offending the precedents whi 
purists have set up. Sham medizvalism he regards li, 
other shams, and he considers that with greater freedo 
finer effects could be produced. At the present time #) 
fear among ecclesiastics is that attendance at services w 
decline, and it may be that novelty in the form of chureh 
might for a time counteract indifference. The gift | 
prophecy is not, however, given to modern divines | 
authors, and it is little use attempting to meet imagina) 
needs. Such a work as Mr. Bumpus has given us | 
evidence that for over two centuries London has ende 
voured to show respect for religion by providing church! 
which can be regarded as indicating the extent of arel) 
tectural talent at different times. Indeed, some Wou 
say the churches are superior to the secular building 
Although some hundreds of churches have to be describ: 
it is creditable to Mr. Bumpus. that the general reader ¢| 
peruse every page with gratification. Those who take 
professional interest in the subject will also find a lan 
number of interesting facts which can often be useful, b_ 
which, if sought for, would be ascertained with difficult 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAI 
SOCIETY. a 


T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, March 2 
Mr. P. S. Worthington read a paper on “ Filipy 
Brunelleschi and his work in Florence,’’ Mr. H. §. Chorle 
president, in the chair. The lecturer said Brunelleschi — 
one of the most interesting personalities in the history 
art. Beginning as a sculptor, and disappointed in the gre 
competition for the Baptistery gates, the result of which Ww 
to couple him as equal in merit with Lorenzo Ghiberti, ] 
threw over sculpture and determined to become an architec 
He went to Rome with Donatello and studied the remai 
of classical Rome with great diligence. It was the excit, 
ment caused in Florence by the project of building the don 
over the still open central space of the cathedral whi 
brought him back to Florence. His model for the dom 
after much opposition, was finally accepted. The buildit 
of the dome was commenced in 1407, and was completed } 
1431, seven years after the architect’s death, by Andre 
Verrochio’s ball at the summit. Thus Brunelleschi did n 
see his great work finished, nor had he a better fate wil 
regard to his smaller works. For of all his buildings n/ 
more than one was completely finished during his lifetime: 
the Pazzi Chapel in the Santo Croce. One other buildir 
he saw completed in itself, the old Sacristy of San Lorenz 
but this was afterwards spoiled by his best friend, Donatell 
So Brunelleschi cannot be considered to have been a succes 
ful man during his lifetime, but he has had more influen' 
upon architectural history than any other architect, q 
that he did not see more proof of this is largely due 
the fact that a considerable portion of his long life ha 
gone by before he finished his architectural education. — 
San Spirito may be considered his greatest and fine! 
conception of a completed building. He was the first arch 
tect in the modern sense of the word, and established h: 
control over the building brotherhood, whose guild he neve 
joined, with great firmness and determination. Of oh 
smaller work the Pazzi Chapel and the church of the Badi 
di Fiesole are undoubtedly of the greatest importance an 
interest. Purists will find little to criticise in the latte! 
but the Pazzi Chapel has come in for stinging assaults b 
critics whose pedantic appreciation of correctness seem 
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) prevent their seeing the real living charm of the work 
nd the extreme originality of many of its parts. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
‘resident—P. Robinson. Vice-Presidents—F. EH. P. 
dwards and H. A. Chapman. Treaswrer—R. F. Farrar. 
ibrarian—F. Musto. Secretary—A. E. Kirk. Members of 
ouncil—W. G. Smithson, C. B. Howdill, S. D. Kitson, 
_ F. Walsh, G. F. Bowman, R. A. LEasdale (assoc. 
vember). 


BUILDING IN MEXICO. 


MONG one of the many picturesque customs of Mexico is 
\ _the way in which houses are constructed, mainly in the 
iterior part of the republic, where the main construction 
jaterial is the famous ‘‘ adobe.”’ 

The fact that most of the houses in the northern part of 
ae country are constructed of adobe, says the Mexican 
ferald, gave rise some time ago, when Mexican money was 
epreciated, to an expression that very often caused trouble 
etween Mexicans and Americans on the frontier. Americans, 
1 fact, used to say that Mexico’s money was made of adobe, 
nd when trying to insult a Mexican, the worst word they 
ould use was to call them ‘‘ adobe men,’’ which on more than 
ne occasion caused bloody encounters. 


_ History does not say when adobes began to be used for the 


onstruction of houses, but it is supposed that the first in- 
abitants of Mexico, who are supposed to have arrived here 
housands of years ago, brought with them the secret of the 
aanufacture of this material, because it is found in the oldest 
uins that have been discovered in recent years. 

Although at a first glance it would seem that the construc- 
ion of adobes is very easy, it is not so, because the materials 
hat have to be employed must be mixed together in certain 
wroportions, and when the material is prepared it must be 
lowed to remain untouched for a certain time before proceed- 
ng to the manufacture of the product. 

Adobes are made of mud, straw, hay and coarse sand. 
for a ton of adobe is required 1,500 lb. of earth, 500 litres 
f water, 200 lb. of coarse sand or gravel, and 100 lb. of hay 
ind straw. 

The earth, gravel, hay and straw are first mixed together 
ind a big pile formed, in the shape of an anthill. Then a 
leep and broad hole is made on the summit of this hill, until 
t takes the shape of a ring. Water is then poured in, and 
ut the same time the mixture is shovelled from the base of 
the hill into the cavity formed. After a few minutes the whole 
8a pile of mud, which is perfectly mixed in the same way 
hat ore assayers mix the ore to take their samples. The whole 
8 then allowed to dry for some ten or twelve hours, when it is 
thovelled into the moulds, or ‘‘ adoberas.”’ 

_ These moulds are made of wood and have the shape of a 
adder, but they are really a continued series of boxes of the 
‘equired size for the adobe, without bottom or cover. 

_ The adoberas are placed on the ground, upon which a 
ayer of straw has been laid. There the mud is poured and 
slightly pressed with the shovels. As soon as the mud in the 
lifferent compartments of the adoberas has dried up a little, 
the adoberas are lifted up and taken to another place to be 
refilled. The process is continued until there is no mud to fill 
che moulds with. 

Tn a day or two the adobes are sufficiently dry to place 
them on one of their sides, or, as adobe makers say, ‘‘ de 
anto.’’ There they remain all in a row at a distance of about 
ne foot one from the other for four days, when they are 
perfectly dry and ready for use. 

Adobe makers earn from thirty-seven to fifty cents per day, 
although in many districts they only get from eighteen to 
twenty-five cents a day, their working hours being from six 
0’ clock in the morning to six o’clock in the afternoon. They 
take their breakfast and midday dinner at the same place 
where they work, on the fields, under the sunbeams. 

Adoberas ”’ (adobe makers), when they leave their homes 
about five o’clock in the morning, carry with them their 

itacate,”” that is, their breakfast and dinner. Both break- 
fast and dinner are alike: a few “ gordas,’’ some chile and a 
good Supply of pulque. In the interior of the republic pulque 
18 not obtained, and adobe makers drink water from the brooks 
ee using their hands or straw hats as glasses, although 
one carry with them a ‘‘ guaje,’’ which is the bark of the 
a a worked into a very peculiar form. The gordas are very 
a tortillas,” in the interior of which frijoles (beans), 

me meat and much chile has been placed. This is the 
genuine sandwich of Mexicans of the lower classes. 
2 many places ‘‘ adoberos’’ work on their own account, 


but they have to pay a contribution to the owners of the land 
where they work. Such contribution varies, according to the 
number of adobes which they make, the rate being generally 
five cents for 100 adobes. A good worker can make from 150 
to 200 adobes per day. 

Formerly adobes were sold at the rate of 50 cents a hundred, 
but now their price has been raised, and they cannot be had 
for less than 75 cents per hundred. ; Rr 

As adobes are generally 1 foot long by 9 inches wide and 
6 inches thick, it can be promptly appreciated that the 
material required for the construction of a house costs but 
very little money. These are the prices at which adobes are 
sold in the interior of the country. In Mexico city their 
price varies from $1.50 to $1.75 per hundred. 

Adobes and ‘“‘cantera’’ (a white porous stone) are the 
materials mostly used in the interior for the construction of 
buildings. In Mexico city and in the federal district in 
general the materials mostly used are bricks (called tabique), 
tazantle and tepetate, these being two volcanic rocks taken 
from the numerous volcanoes which exist in the valley. 

Bricks are manufactured in different places of the republic, 
but especially in the federal district and the surrounding 
States. The ordinary size of bricks is 12 by 6 by 3. 

Tepetate is worked into blocks which are 24 by 12 by 6, and 
are sold at $1.50 a dozen. 

Tezontle is not used now very much for construction work, 
although it is of the same origin as tepetate. Tezontle is a 
very light, porous stone, of considerable hardness and of a 
dark-red colour. Most of the ancient buildings of Mexico 
city and its suburbs are constructed exclusively of this 
material. 

In modern constructions the main materials employed are 
steel, cement and brick, ‘‘cantera’’ being exclusively used 
for the facades. 

Indians very seldom, if ever, use stone for their houses, 
and always prefer the adobes, which are joined together with 
mud, 

For stone constructions the ‘‘ mezcla’’ is exclusively used 
to join the stones. This ‘‘ mezcla’’ is made by the mixture 
of two parts of quicklime and one part of fine sand. It joins 
the stones so tightly that when demolishing old buildings, 
such as the Santa Isabel Church for the construction on its 
site of the new national theatre, dynamite and other explo- 
sives had to be used to tear down a wall, and several walls 
fell down intact, forming an immense block, so that more 
dynamite was required to facilitate their removal. 

In all ancient buildings of the city walls always had a 
thickness of from 3 to 6 and even 9 feet, made entirely of 
solid rock and ‘‘mezcla.’’ This explains why the city ot 
Mexico has never been seriously damaged by the earthquakes 
that occur here with great frequency. 

Adobe structures are also made with very thick walls, 
except in the Indian huts, or ‘‘ jacales.’’ 

In houses of any importance the desire to cheapen them 
made the tepetate very popular and it has been extensively 
used, but tepetate is really inferior as building material to 
adobe, as it disintegrates and cracks very easily. Tepetate 
walls require a number of stringers of brick, so as to prevent 
the cracks from extending from top to bottom of the building, 
and a well-made tepetate wall to-day really contains not less 
than one-quarter to one-third of the volume in brick. Those 
who value at all the appearance and solidity of their houses 
are discarding tepetate and employing either stone or brick, 
chiefly brick. 

The Mexican people are not partial to facades or house 
fronts made of brick. They prefer stone. In speaking of 
brick, the large-size handmade brick is meant, which is called 
tabique, and which, strange to say, must have come to Mexico 
originally from Italy, since the famous palace of the doges 
in Venice is made of bricks of exactly the Mexican size. 
Evidently, then, some former Italian architect brought these 
dimensions to Mexico. 

The introduction of the small, pressed, American-size 
brick has not as yet become very popular in Mexico for house 
fronts, and is practically not used at all in building the walls, 
owing chiefly to the fact that the Mexican mason from time 
immemorial has gotten into the habit of laying the large brick 
in a careful, leisurely manner, and he takes a brick up with 
both hands, puts the mortar on it, fits it, pats it down, may 
perhaps even take it up and lay it down again, and as a result 
will lay only a few hundred per day, while the American 
brickmason lays the small brick with lightning speed, picking 
them up with the left hand, slapping the mortar on and 
fitting it quickly. When the Mexican mason is asked to 
make a wall with American brick, he goes to work to handle 
these small bricks in the same slow and leisurely manner in 


? 
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which he handles the large Mexican adobes, and does not lay 
one more per day, so that the cost of making a wall from the 
standpoint of labour and time is heavy. 


PLANT LIFE IN ART. 


AS address was delivered last week at a meeting of the 


North Staffordshire Field Club by the president, Mr. 
Spanton, on “ The Influence of Plant Life on Art.”” Accord- 
ing to the report in the Staffordshire Advertiser, Mr. 
Spanton said that in the club’s early days botany took a 
rather prominent place, but in recent years seemed to have 
fallen rather into the background. Therefore he ventured to 
draw attention to some aspects of plant life. The love of 
the beautiful, innate in all animals, also applied to plants, 
though whether they were conscious of it or not was a matter 
for conjecture. In either case it was interesting to consider 
in what way the natural beauty of plants, and especially of 
flowers, had helped to civilise man by making him more 
mindful of its existence. The very earliest delineation of 
form by man dated back probably 50,000 years to the time 
when primitive man lived in caves, when mammoths, cave- 
bears, and other extinct animals roamed around him, or 
perhaps fraternised with him, when he had little to assist 
him beyond the stones around him and the bones of the 
animals. His first impulse was to try to depict the objects 
he saw around him, animals especially, such as had been 
discovered in the rude carvings on bones from some of the 
prehistoric caves. There were no indications that man at 
that remote period realised what we now understood as 
artistic beauty. By degrees man learned to adopt more 
defined forms, and as civilisation began to dawn on the 
earth it was most interesting to observe that the earliest 
objects delineated were the tendrils of plants which first 
suggested the spiral in very early work. And from that 
distant age to the present the most beautiful objects handed 
down to us were those drawn from plants and flowers. There 
were two plants especially, the lotus and the acanthus, 
which had become associated with art and architecture. 
There were two groups of plants representing the lotus water- 
lily, the nympheeas, and the nelumbiums or nelumbos. The 
true Egyptian lotus was the one flower of all others which 
probably gave birth to art, as we found it exemplified in 
some of the most ancient monuments the world has ever 
seen. A study of it would give the key to the adaptation 
of the beauty of plant form to all kinds of decorative work 
up to the present day. The very name of water nymph 
seemed to denote its mystic origin, and it had been closely 
associated with sacred’symbols and conceptions of purity and 
beauty from the days when it was adopted by the ancient 
Egyptians many thousand years ago. The plant remained 
the same as then; the beauty it had given birth to survived 
also. The lotus stood alone as the plant to which was 
assigned by the ancients the mystic habitation of the spirits 
of the blest, and as a symbol of life and immortality as well 
as of resurrection. He traced the use of different parts of 
the lotus by the Egyptians from the earliest times onwards, 
and suggested that many of the best-known decorative forms 
and designs were obtained from this flower. It was probable 
that the ancient Egyptian sculptures and paintings under- 
went little, if any, change during long ages, and it was not 
until the time when conventionalism began to tell that 
decadence took place. On some of the very early glazed 
pottery of the Twelfth Dynasty (about 3,000 B.C.) they 
found the lotus design, and it had been assumed that as 
glazed tiles were found in the Sakkarah pyramid (more than 
4,000 B.c.) they were then in frequent use. They consisted 
of sandfrit coated with blue or grey slip. Dealing with the 
adaptation of the lotus plant to architecture, Egypt was, 
the speaker said, as far as they knew, its birthplace. They 
might go back to the Temple at Karnak to find some beau- 
tiful examples of the adaptation of the lotus flower to the 
capitals of some of the enormous granite columns, and he 
claimed that the idea of the Greek Tonic capital came from 
this flower, and that this capital was used in Egypt about 
1,400 B.C., while the earliest found in Greece was in the 
sixth century B.c. The lotus motive was characteristic of all 
the finest examples of Egyptian architecture, and the variety 
was great. ) 


been multiplied almost indefinitely, always canveyed the 
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jewelry of the same period exhibited a marvellous perfec. 
tion, and among it was found not only most chaste designs, 
but also beautifully enamelled lotus flowers in gold. The 
artists of that period were tied by no rules, but represented 
what they saw in Nature as exactly as possible. As conven- 
tionality progressed, individuality was lost to a great extent, 
and decadence ensued. Mr. Spanton then describe e 
acanthus, which had not the mythological charm of the lotus, 
but had been a very favourite form of decoration from very 
early times, having been first used by the Egyptians, and 
afterwards largely by the Greeks and Romans, while i 
formed the basis of most modern scroll-forms of ornam 
tion. The President proceeded to show how the na 
forms of decoration had been applied by other nations sine 
the time when the Egyptians set so grand an example, and 
said the Japanese work was of a more artistic character. 
than either the ancient Mexican or Chinese, the reason be a1] ry 
found in the intense devotion of the workman to his work 
for its own sake, which led to the most minute thorough- 
ness. Would that it might be a lasting trait not only of the 
workmen of Japan, but also those of our own country. 
Indian pottery, he said, owed its beauty to the sim- 
plicity of its ornamentation, which was made so as not to 
detract from the perfection of outline, and seemed to have 
been inspired by the subtlest interpretation of Nature. This, 
however, applied only to the primitive village pottery, on 
which was seen the lotus design in many forms, some of th 
simplest, some interwoven with other plants and flo 1) 
designs. Students and manufacturers would do well to isit 
museums containing such early artistic works to imbibe the. 
spirit of that traditional form of art while it was in & pure 
state. In what he had so far said England seemed to fave! 
no place. We had not produced the lovely flower-forms 
which instilled into the minds of the Egyptians their ic eas 
of beauty thousands of years ago, and which, as he a 
to show, formed the origin from which all artistic forms had 
since been developed. Yet in modern times a free use had 
been made of plant life for decorative purposes. But he had 
endeavoured to confine his remarks to those which appeared 
to have originated beautiful forms. To utilise natural | 
forms was one thing, to distort them in order to please the 
fancy of a painter or sculptor or an ignorant person was 
quite another. They could not encroach upon the simple law 
of natural beauty as exemplified in the curves of plant life 
with impunity, any more than they could infringe other 
natural laws without a corresponding injury. The more 
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nearly they approached the harmony which prevailed in the 
complete work of Nature the more perfect would the copy 
appear, and so much the more likely was it to become “4 
joy for ever.’’ 5 
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JAPANESE LACQUER. 


A T the Glasgow Art Club Mr. Arthur Kay, F.S.A., gave a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Lacquer Art of J apan.”’ “| 

The Japanese lacquer artist, he said, built for time, and 
his living wage was the keep and the smile provided by his’ 
feudal lord. In 1873 the Japanese Government sent an ex- 
hibit of lacquer to the Vienna Exhibition. The French mail | 
steamer, which carried the whole exhibit, sank on its way back 
to Japan. Eighteen months afterwards the collection ‘was 
salved. The modern lacquer was ruined, the ancient remained 
uninjured. The true developed lacquer art of J apan get | 
derived from China. It may be an evolution of some primi- 
tive Chinese ideas on the subject. The oldest existing work in 
lacquer is said to be the scabbard of the sword of the Emperor 
Shomi, 724 a.p., now in the Temple at Nara. There are few 
authentic lacquer objects existing in Europe which date prior 
to 1500. Such are only to be found in the national collections — 
and templesin Japan. Japanese lacquer is the natural juice. 
of the rhus vernicifera or urushi tree, Only from one to two 
ounces can be collected from each tree. The tree should be 
seven or eight years old, and the lacquer should be collected 
between July and September. Specially trained workmen 
make the emulsion ready for use. Real lacquer has one 
extraordinary characteristic—it will only harden in a damp 
atmosphere at a low average temperature between 68 and 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. When the best lacquer, which is taken 
from the branches, not from the trunks of the trees, is hard- 
ened, it is not affected by hot liquids or alcohol, and only by 
one or two of the most mordant acids. It is even used for 
laboratory tables. Fine lacquered articles are made upon a 
base of cabinet work of faultless manufacture, the wood some- 
times being worked down to the thickness of paper. When 
the cabinet work is ready it passes into the hands of the lacquer 
artisan (Nuri-Mono-Shi), who prepares it for the lacquer 
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Makiye-Shi, ‘‘ the expert who sprinkles pictures.”’ 
Kay fully described the painstaking process, covering 
ay weeks and even months, required to render the article 
dy for the lacquer artist. He then went on to describe the 
je chief methods of the lacquer artist, and explained that 
\ kije or picture lacquer may be divided into three classes— 
¢ (hira-makije), ‘‘ polished out ”” (togidashi), ‘‘ in relief 

( ka-makije). The various types of lacquer were illustrated 
},a collection of about 100 pieces chronologically arranged 
sich had been on view for some days in order that those 
ierested might see the objects described. Mr. Kay also 
\ibited some seventy lantern slides illustrating lacquer 
sects from about 1580 to 1891, when the last of the great 
aists, Zeshin, died. Mr. Kay closed by saying :—You will 
hve seen by now that, apart from the genius of the artist, 
#, most important factor in the creation of fine pieces of 
|queristime. As already indicated, repeated dryings take 
y2ksandeven months. Pieces of fine quality even take years 
toomplete. Delicate as the articles appear, on examination 
¢3 is surprised to find that such apparently fragile work is 
{mand solid, marvellously durable, and almost miraculously 
‘ht. The lasting quality of fine lacquer depends on patience 
fe drying operations, and while the time expended on fine 
jces alone would justify their price, the artistic character 
(the work tenfold accentuates the value. Like all subtle 
(velopments of art, lacquer will probably remain caviare to 
‘3 masses. Modern lacquer has done much to damage the 
‘outation of old lacquer in the ears of those who have no 
‘es, and probably commercial competition will kill the pro- 
peeton of fine lacquer, unless the State subsidises the artists. 
') pains are too much for the Japanese artist to take. The 
‘coration of the backs and sides and interiors of boxes and 
binets is sometimes even more elaborate and beautiful than 
e portions which are more easily seen. The things hidden 
eno less beautiful, no less finished, than the things seen. 
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RCHITECTS AND AUXILIARIES IN AMERICA. 


JOME days ago, says the Architectural Review (Boston, 
) U.S.A.), an architect with a practice netting possibly 
4,000 annually remarked, “My engineer has laid out thé 
ork and I do not care to question his judgment.’’ Within 
very short time a second architect, whose practice nets him 
rtainly not less than $30,000, said, ‘“‘ My engineer advises 
uis scheme for such reasons. I agree with him in the main; 
ad with the following modifications (which the architect 
len suggested) I recommend the work be done.’’ And 
ossibly in these two replies lay the reason for the difference 
1 the incomes of the two men. 

The day has passed in which any architect can design a 
uilding complete in every detail. The heating engineer, 
Je sanitary engineer, the electrical engineer, the structural 
agineer, to say nothing of the experts in waterproofing, and 
‘evators, engines, and boilers, are an absolute necessity, 
nd it is often taken for granted that, because they are such, 
1 their province each must be supreme. Yet each engineer 
ust adapt his system as well as may be to conditions as they 
‘xist, and without proper guidance the final result becomes a 
compilation of systems rather than a blending of the know: 
sdge of each engineer and expert by one master hand into a 
omplete whole. That the position taken by the second 
‘tehitect is the one most likely to produce satisfactory 
‘esults can hardly be questioned. As the professional adviser 
f his patron, it is his duty to comprehend, at least in a 
‘eneral way, every detail in connection with the building. 
‘t is not enough that he blindly employs what in his judg- 
nent is the best talent. If the results are not satisfactory 
he responsibility should lie first on his shoulders and not 
«pon those of “my engineer.”’ 

_ All important lines of construction 
‘ngmeering are gradually being consolidated into large con- 
‘tns, and it is a noteworthy fact that these concerns are 
continually absorbing the best special talent in the country 
employing this talent not only to improve their output, 
ieee also to further and urge its use both by correspondence 
pa Personal explanation. Let an architect intimate to any 
Concern making a specialty of boilers or fireproofing that he 
ae information along their special line, and then let 
‘um study their response, whether it be supplied in writing 
and he will be forced to recognise that he has 
t of engineering talent at his command, a short 
Liege) which cannot fail to open up lines of thought 
ite Berea eriaily add to his scientific information. There 
| the sara amdng the profession who still continue to take 
witine wales stand of the architect first cited, and meet— 
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sentatives of large interests whose specialised training they 
could really find of service. A 

That many large concerns feel this is shown by the fact 
that comparatively few among them advertise in the strictly 
first-class architectural journals of this country. They have 
abandoned appealing through the architect, the proper inter- 
mediary, and now make their application direct to the 
owner, whose alertness of interest and business training 
alike dispose him to better appreciate the practical advan- 
tages of the most up-to-date improvements. This statement 
is a record of accomplished fact, not a mere theory. The 
manufacturer has found—by actual experience—that he can 
make his sale easier and oftener direct to the owner than 
through his agent the architect. Is the architect to regard 
this condition of affairs—and its serious possibilities—with 
equanimity? Or is he to endeavour to again regain control 
of the many-minded team he drives? Would it not be wise 
for more architects to so change their attitude as to put 
themselves in such a receptive mood as would place them in 
sympathetic touch with the greater engineering branches of 
building and so render themselves better judges of the means 
their experts and engineers propose for making the special- 
ties in each building a success ; and is there any better way to 
accomplish this than to meet with a fair amount of cor- 
diality the representatives of the specialised building trades 
and absorb from them such information as they are able to 
give, reserving at all times an independent judgment rela- 
tive to the merits of the case presented ? 

That this means time, and often valuable time, is recog- 
nised ; interruptions may frequently occur at times when it 
is difficult or even inadvisable to change the current of one’s 
thoughts ; but when there is a real desire to understand the 
engineering problems that form the bare and uninteresting 
skeletons of the architectural office closet, the mere circum- 
stance of inopportune interruption can usually be managed. 


THE SWANSCOMBE CEMENT WORKS. 


PARTY of members of the Architectural Association 
visited the works of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers at Swanscombe on the 21st ult. 

Mr. E. W. Brooks, chairman of the works committee and 
managing director, said the company had been engaged on 
enlargements for about two years, and even now they were 
not in a state of completion. With regard to the manu- 
facture of cement, he thought all architects should know more 
of the material that was used in the work, and whatever 
knowledge they had of cement before, he hoped that after 
that visit they would be considerably further enlightened. 
The company were able to produce cement at a much cheaper 
price now than years ago. The works they were going to 
inspect used to make 150,000 tons per annum, whereas now 
they were able to produce 250,000 tons per annum. If the 
demand grew at the same rate at which the works had grown, 
the company would be able to keep their works in full 
running. It was due to the industrial and commercial 
depression that there had been a decline in the demand for 
cement, and that decline had necessitated the closing of some 
of the works. He believed that the company were now able 
to produce an article which had no superior in the world. 

A special tramcar carried the visitors to the works. 
They then formed into small parties, and each, under a 
competent guide, were shown over the entire departments 
connected with the works. The cooperage department was 
first inspected, and much interest. was evinced in the process 
of cask making, as well as a very economical wood gas pro- 
ducer. The visitors then were taken by a light railway to 
the wharf on the Thames, where the incoming raw materials 
are unloaded and the finished products shipped away. A 
reinforced and ferro-concrete jetty, which is being built, 
was described, and it was incidentally mentioned that it was 
one of the first of its kind that was being made in sections on 
the land. The visitors were shown the washmills for the 
amalgamation of chalk and clay, and also the Oéchelhauser 
gas engine plant for driving the same. An inspection of the 
large mixing and storage tanks, which are kept continually 
in motion by mechanical stirrers, proved exceedingly inter- 
esting, as well as the machinery used for pumping the slurry 
into the kilns. A complete inspection of the whole rotary 
kiln plant followed, and an excellent view of the interior of 
the kilns was obtained through coloured glass screens, The 
1,000 h.p. steam engine for producing electrical power was 
viewed, as well as the whole of the extensive machinery used 
on the works. The visitors were then shown some of the 
grinding mills, and eventually completed an interesting tour 
by an inspection of the chemical testing department. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Owners of estates’ who set out a portion for building 
sites and who lay down a building-line which must be 
observed by purchasers, should remember that they also 
are bound by their own arrangement. A case which 
suggests the extent of the responsibility was decided last 
week at the Birmingham Assizes by Mr. Justice Branam. 
The committee of the Conservative Club of Wednesbury 
are in the happy position of possessing an estate. They 
reserved part of it as a site for club buildings, and the 
remainder was sold by auction. In the conditions of 
‘sale it was stipulated that a line which was marked on 
the plan was to be considered as the line of frontage, 
which was not to be exceeded. One of the plots was 
selected as a site for a free library; but the Corporation 
made it a condition that the building-line was not to be 
recognised, for without encroachment the site would be 
insufficient for the library. The part of the library that 
has been erected projects 6 feet beyond the line of the 
houses. The owners of them, therefore, brought an 
action against the club to recover damages. It was con- 
tended, on behalf of the club, that a line on a plan did 
not imply a covenant; but Mr. Justice Brauam decided 
that the sale of the sites of the houses was made on the 
understanding that the building-line would be respected : 
as the obligation was not fulfilled, the club was respon- 
sible for any loss arising from an infringement of the 
implied covenant. His Lordship awarded 301. damages 
to the owners of the house nearest the library, and 5. 
each to the other claimants. The amount may not be 
large, but it establishes an important principle. 


Tue offer of 30,0001. by Dr. Henry Maupstey to the 
London County Council for the erection of a hospital of 
100 beds for the treatment of cases of recent and acute 
mental disorder suggests the backwardness - of this 
country in arrangements for dealing with a particular 
class of patients. Unfortunately, there are many 
asylums, and there is a necessity for increasing the 
number ; but they are intended for chronic cases in which 
detention cannot be avoided. What Dr. Maupsury pro- 
poses is not an asylum, but a mental hospital.. It would 
have an out-patients’ department, in which incipient 
stages of mental disorder could be treated without any 
necessity for certification and restraint. Hospitals are 
regarded as places for systematic instruction; but at 
present the general practitioner knows little about sub- 
jects supposed to be exclusively within the province of 
the alienist and neurologist. The hospital would also 


afford a means of increasing the supply of specialists for’ 


service in asylums. It appears that in Berlin, Munich, 
and other cities and towns in Germany a psychiatrical 
clinic and laboratories are associated with the university, 
and the effect has been the rapid development there of 
clinical and pathological knowledge of mental diseases 
and the proper systematic training of asylum officers, 
graduates, and post-graduates in psychological medicine. 
‘the asylums committee recommend that Dr. Henry 
Mavupsuey’s offer be accepted, and that 1001. should be 
expended in preparing sketch plans for such an hospital 
as is proposed. It is considered that such a building 
may tend to reduce the demand for asylum treatment. 


Haruy in May an important sale will take place in 
Paris, for M. Cueramy, an enthusiastic amateur, has 
decided to part with his collection. He has taken care 
to present a few works to public galleries. Our National 
Gallery will receive the Episode of the Massacre of Scio, 
by Eucmne Dexacrorx, of which an illustration appeared 
in The Architect, and the familiar portrait of himself will 
be added to the collection in the Florentine Gallery. M. 
CHERAMY’s reason, for selling his pictures is to some extent 
characteristic of the modern spirit in France. He looks 
' on them as capital which is unproductive. With the 
money he will obtain he hopes to benefit others and to 
undertake some voyages. M. Curramy acknowledges that 


his parting with works which he sought out himself will 
‘grieve him. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD: THE NAVE. 


T is generally believed that the nave of Christ Chur: 
4 Cathedral was reconstructed in the twelfth centur’ 
Rosert of Cricklade was prior from 1141 to 1180; | 
was able to obtain several privileges from Aprian [V 
the only Englishman who was ever elected to the Papac: 
We may believe that one of the results was the restoratic 
of the church. In 1190 Oxford suffered from a fire, }; 
the church was not seriously injured. The view giv 
shows the peculiar arrangement of the bays. The 4 
fortum is a blind one, and the great circular piers not on 
sustain the upper part and the roof, but they also ser 
to buttress the piers and arches of the aisle. The pila; 
and arches, said Sir Grnpert Scort, ‘* have been divide, 
as it were, into two halves in their thickness, the ha 
facing the aisle rétaining its natural height and propo 
tions, but that: facing the central space being so raised ; 
to embrace the triforium stage, the openings of whic 
appear between the two ranges of arches; the cleresto) 
ranging above.’’ The roof over the nave is sixteent] 
century woodwork, but in the choir, of which a glimp; 
is afforded in the view, fan tracery was adopted, and i 
lightness forms a remarkable contrast with the massi 
masonry beneath. The screen is supposed to date fro: 
1635. The organ is not older than 1884, but the casir 
is said to have been produced two hundred years earlie 
The pulpit is Jacobean, the bishop’s throne modern, 


DESIGNS FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON.  —_. 
|* addition to the illustrations of the proposed Count 

Hall already published since the end of the con 
petition, we give this week the design by Mr. W 


FLockHart, and one by Messrs. Warwick & Hau. 
am 


COLCHESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ae || 

Mere drawings illustrate the design prepared | 
Mr. Arruur J. Gauze, F.R.1I.B.A., ina recent limit 
competition for considerable additions to the abo 
school. The conditions asked for a Tudor design of 
simple character. The materials proposed were r 
bricks and Ketton stone, with Bangor slate roofs. Tl 
principal points aimed at in the design are (working fro 
north to south) the grouping of the two new blocks { 
science and hall and class-rooms with the old scho 
blocks, so as to get ready access from the one to the othe 
with quadrangle, covered ways, &c., while at the san 
time improving the old blocks, which are altered © 
modern requirements. The details of the planning und: 
these heads explain themselves. a ‘a. | 


*) 
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INSTITUTE AND READING ROOM, LLANGEFNI, NORTH WALES. 
HIS Institute, which was opened last year, wi 
erected and presented to the town of Llangefni t 
Captain Lawrence Wiuiams, of Parciau, Llaneugra’ 
The lower part of the building is executed in Pencra 
stone, hammer-dressed, with red Runcorn sandstor 
dressings, the upper part being in solid pitch-pine timber 
and the roofs are covered with Bangor Penrhyn smal 
thick blue slates. Mr. Ricnarp Hau, F.R.1.B.A., 4 
Bangor, was the architect, and Mr, T. P. Tomas, | 
Llanfair, P.G., Anglesey, was the builder, the whole « 
the plumbing work being carried out by Mr. Pamir I 
Jones, of Bangor. 


HOUSE NEAR GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 
HIS house is built on the hill overlooking th 
village of Great Missenden, Buckinghamshire. 1! 
contains morning-room, dining-room, drawing-room 
kitchen and usual offices, and four bedroom: 
The walls are of brick covered with rough-cast ou’ 
side and whitened, and the roofs are covered wit 
Bedfordshire hand-made tiles. All windows are of th 
casement type painted white; the frames thereof, as al 
all outside wood and iron work, are painted green. T 
architect was Mr. J. Brucr Merson, of 17 St. Swithin 
Lane, London, E.C., and the contractors were Messrs 
Aupripnaeg, of Willesden. se Be 
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YAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. £0 ies 
re (vice-president) in the chair. 
Mr, AtexaNpeR GraHam (hon. secretary) announced the 
jiease of Mr. Stephen Powlson Rees, Associate, elected 1897. 
© had also to announce the decease of their distinguished 

aorary Fellow, the late Duke of Devonshire, who was 
ted in 1892. Although his Grace did not attend any of 
ir meetings, yet they were indebted to him for the magnifi- 
«t collection of drawings and sketches known to most of 
41m as the Burlington Devonshire collection, The late Duke 
t< the initiative in the matter, and considered that the 
[ titute was the best body to hold those drawings, and in the 
dd of declaration of trust it was set forth that the Institute, 
yess it dissolved, should retain the works in permanent trust 
fialltime. The magnificent drawings and sketches, number- 
+ some hundreds, contained the drawings of Palladio. 
It was agreed that a letter should be forwarded to the 
fiily of the late Duke recording the high appreciation of the 
s vices rendered to the Institute in handing to its members 
j trust and perpetuity the magnificent collection. 
‘Mr. Geo. Hupsarp read a paper on 


e 
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| The Cathedral Church of Cefalu, Sicily. 


He said he had had the good fortune in 1884 to be quaran- 
ted for nine months in Sicily, owing to an outbreak of 
jlera ; and he spent more than a month of that time at 
Cala studying the cathedral and making measured drawings 
it.- In 1896 he again visited the island for the purpose of 
recting and completing the work he had commenced twelve 
if before, and now, after the lapse of yet another twelve 
jirs, he ventured to lay before members such evidence as he 
jd in support of the theory that pointed Gothic work was 
(cived from the pointed Norman work of Sicily, and par- 
iularly from Cefalu. 
|The circumstances of the Norman Conquest determined 
at the principal modification the Norman style underwent 
| Sicily should be derived from the Saracen. The conquerors 
‘opted the pointed arch of the misbeliever, and their adop- 
‘m of it, he considered, revolutionised the architecture of 
wistendom. The Norman conquerors employed Saracenic 
‘rkmen to execute their buildings, and these workmen would 
jatelly adopt the pointed arch to which they were accus- 
med, There was, however, one great and notable exception 
the cathedral church of Cefalu. 
| Mr, Hubbard showed by plans thrown upon the screen that 
‘fala was the only building designed on the plan of the 
tin Cross. No contemporary church in Sicily had the dis- 
active Gothic plan to be seen in that building; it also 
ntained other important Gothic features not to be found in 
rope in any church of so early a date. For instance, the 
jtersections in the pointed groined work of the choir are 
arked by the projecting ribs which are peculiarly charac- 
istic of Gothic work. The author had found no authority 
joting the vaulting at Cefali, which is quadripartite, 
bbed and pointed. This vaulting might very probably be 
‘mpleted in the year that a similar kind of vaulting was 
lopted at St. Denis, which is generally accepted as the 
othest form of true Gothic vaulting. There appears to be 
siderable probability, however, that the Sicilian example 
| the earlier. The special and predominant feature in the 
jurch is the pointed arch. The whole of the original struc- 
‘val arches are pointed throughout the church, excepting the 
oall tound arches of the gallery or triforium between the 
of vaulting and clerestory windows in the south transept. 
he predominating influence in the general design and in the 
otails of the east elevation is unmistakably Norman. The 
‘pper portion of the west wall of the nave is decorated by an 
teade of Norman arches with the distinctive Norman zigzag 
couldings, Supported on small columns having Norman 
Apitals of different designs. 
_ The author showed on the screen transcriptions he had 
ae of some very interesting inscriptions cut on the building 
ii ich determine with exactitude the date of erection of its 
ike, ae For the purposes of this précis the author’s 
) te a connection are sufficiently indicated below. 
laa ae support of his theory that Norman and not 
ne 1 ic. ands had laboured upon the structure, Mr. Hub- 
ar ie attention to the masons’ marks he had found 
ome th a the building. There was no doubt, he 
meg " at a vast number of these would be found to be 
Ha Waal €¢ upon Medieval buildings throughout Europe. 
sical ian a few from Canterbury, Lincoln and Foun- 
9 wiich Im some cases were precisely similar to those at 
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Cefalu, and others bore a strong similarity. Wandering gangs 
of adopted masons doubtless congregated wherever important 
works were in progress, and they evidently affixed their signs 
on the stones they wrought and dressed. The sons being 
brought up to the trade of their fathers and wandering off to 
a distant country, would naturally chisel the sign of their 
fathers upon their work. Some such theory as this could 
alone account for the small refinements in the development 
of Gothic details, and it was entirely in harmony with the 
testimony of the evidence of the stones themselves. Nowhere, 
the author stated, had he been able to find masons’ marks 
on the stones of other buildings erected in Sicily under the 
Norman rulers. 

The point the author particularly emphasised was that at 
Cefalii the Norman, or in this case the Gothic, pointed arch 
was used probably as a distinct style at an earlier date than 
in any other building, and that consequently Cefalt should 
be accorded the highest position in the history of Gothic 
architecture. There could be no doubt, the author contended, 
that the Norman Sicilian pointed arch was the earliest. The 
ties of kinship, language and nationality among the Normans 
of England, France and Sicily were as yet far from being 
finally broken, All were members of a Church, the organisa- 
tion of which might almost be said to have been constructed 
on the interchangeable principle, so frequently were the clerks 
of all grades transferred to all parts of Christendom, and most 
frequently of all from one Norman territory to another, This 
principle, too, appeared to have been the custom among the 
masons. Of all the theories yet advanced as to the origin of 
the pointed style in North-West Europe, that which derived 
it from the Sicilian, as the Sicilian was itself derived from 
the Saracenic, seemed to offer fewer difficulties and to be 
more in accordance with the probabilities of the case than any 
other that had been propounded, 

The close connection between one Norman province and 
another was curiously exemplified in a notable and historical 
instance. Before 1170, or possibly in that year, Henry II. of 
England offered the hand of one of his daughters—then in her 
sixth year—to William the Good of Sicily, and William 
seemed to have thankfully accepted the proposal. It was not, 
however, till 1176 that the little Plantagenet princess, then 
having attained her twelfth year, was actually despatched to 
Sicily to be married to William. This was very strong his- 
torical evidence of a close connection between Sicily and the 
mainland of Europe, and should be taken into consideration 
in placing Cefali in its proper position in the history of 
architecture. 

Summing up, the author said that the special points of 
interest he wished to direct attention to were these :—First, 
the certainty of the dates at which the several portions were 
constructed. The body of the church, with the cloister, was 
certainly begun in 1132 ; the west front, between the towers, 
was certainly far advanced, if not finished, in 1240; and the 
roof of the nave was certainly repaired in 1263. The second 
point was the fact that the original church was built through- 
out by Norman masons in the pointed style at a date probably 
anterior to any other on the mainland of Europe. Also that 
the general Gothic appearance of the elevations, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that the stones of the building bear 
in some cases precisely similar masons’ marks to those found 
on purely Gothic buildings, justified a recognition of this 
building as a Gothic work. 

Mr. W. H. Seru-Smirx proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, and said Mr. Hubbard’s theory that the 
pointed Gothic style was derived from Norman Sicilian was 
so startling and the argument with which he sought to prove 
his point so interesting, that the evening could not be other 
than an enjoyable one. Had Mr. Hubbard gone no further 
than to declare as he did that the Northern Gothic pointed 
arch was derived from the Saracens through the Norman 
occupation of Sicily, they might have found it difficult to 
prove the contrary, but if, as he argued, the pointed arch was 
the sign manual of Gothic, then the Gothic style was Sara- 
cenic and a great deal of writing and teaching would be 
undone. To most of their minds, however, the pointed arch 
was rather a happy coincidence in the production of Gothic 
art, giving it its esthetic character, but the raison d’étre of 
that style was scientific invention in building construction 
(as, indeed, of nearly all styles), and they should need more 
evidence than even Mr. Hubbard’s ingenious mind had 
adduced in the paper to convince them that the development 
of the Gothic out of Romanesque forms by Normans in France 
was not the true and only one, and there was trace of that 
system of construction in Cefalt or elsewhere in Sicily. Mr. 
Hubbard had given strong evidence in support of his theory 
that King Roger employed Normans to design and, in part, 
at any rate, to execute the first of the great Sicilian cathe- 
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drals, but not sufficient to prove that its style was Gothic. 
Two such contemporary works as the Capella Palatina and 
the church at Cefalt would seem important enough to demand 
special advice and skill being imported from home, and as so 
many of the special features, such as the Roman plan, the 
interlacing apse arcades and the chevron and billet mould- 
ings were profusely used in the later Palermo Cathedral 
and in Monreale, they found a subsequent continuation of 
the Northern (whether Italian or French) influence in fusion 
with the traditional Saracenic arch, vault dome, battlements 
and Greek carved enrichments and Greek mosaics, and it was 
that most successful fusion of styles which created so deep an 
interest in and admiration of Norman Sicilian architecture. 

Mr. Epmvunp Krrey, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said he had recently spent some time in Cefalu, and he there- 
fore listened with great interest to Mr. Hubbard’s paper. 
Tt struck him that they should try to remember how Norman 
influence came into Sicily. In 1003 one Drogo, a Norman 
knight, had been on a pilgrimage to Palestine and was ship- 
wrecked off the coast of Calabria. He received such great 
hospitality from the reigning prince that he prolonged his 
stay in the land and engaged in the wars undertaken by his 
host. In appreciation of his valour the Norman knight was 
given land in the island. Twelve more knights were invited 
from Hauteville, and thus commenced a Norman settlement. 
The customs and laws of the Saracens and other peoples were 
always respected. They must remember, however, that the 
Saracens were an important part of the country, and that 
they were the makers of building and whatever works were 
undertaken Saracen labour executed it. In Cefali he was 
doubtful whether the whole work was done by Normans. As 
directors of the building they would teach so far as they 
could their own principles of construction, but the speaker 
believed the workmen were Saracenic. It was regrettable that 
the church, like most of the buildings on the island, was 
going to ruin. The cloisters were in a desolate state, and 
Mr. Kirby expected that some parts of the building would 
tumble down during the next two years. 


Mr. R. Puenk Spiers contested Mr. Hubbard’s point that 


the pointed arch in Gothic work owed its origin to Cefalu, 
and reminded the author of the paper that the pointed arch 
appeared later in Normandy than it did elsewhere. 

Mr. Marr Garsurtr also supported the vote of thanks. 

The CuarrMan supposed there could be little doubt that in 
the church of Cefalu they. had one of the earliest examples 
of the pointed arch seen in Norman work, but prior to that 
it had been introduced into construction. He thought, too, 
it was hardly probable that the Normans would have taken 
all their workmen to so distant a place as Sicily, and he 
concluded that most of the men employed on the buildings 
would be Saracens. 

It was announced that at the next meeting, to be held on 
April 13, Mr. H. H. Statham would read a paper entitled 


‘“‘ A Threefold Aspect of Architecture : Tradition, Character, 
Idealism.’ 


THE BRIGHTON PALACE PROJECT. 


Tee following letter from Messrs. Clayton & Black, archi- 


tects, was considered at a meeting of the Town Council 
on Tuesday last :— 


Dear Sir,—-In co-operation with the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway, a syndicate of noblemen and gentle- 
are arranging a 
of Brighton, of 


any, already existing English institution of the kind. 
Taking this as their ideal, the promoters desire to submit 
to the Brighton Town Council the following particulars of 
a proposed Summer and Winter Palace at Brighton. Mr. 
Joseph Lyons, of Lyons & Co., Ltd., and Mr. 
the general manager of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway, 


and personally explain their intentions and 
situation. 


, from the chairman downwards, obtain- 


The whole of the money | 
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subscribed is to be used for the purpose of the building PP) 
providing attractions. aay 
The Brighton Town Council are asked to grant a lease, 
fifty years at a peppercorn rent, of the strip of foresh. 
between the West Pier and the Hove borough boundary ( 
cepting the 20 feet asphalted roadway forming the lo, 
esplanade, which will not be touched). Upon a portion j 
this site the Company will erect a building, and will lay 4 
the remainder as gardens and lawns, ata total cost of 200,00. 
this amount being guaranteed, e. 
The Company will first erect a new seawall 105 feet sovi. 
ward of the existing seawall, in order to reclaim more of 
foreshore and to enable them to put their building close p 
to the sea. This wall, which will be carried down to 
chalk at about 22 feet deep, will be of the same substan’\] 
character as the existing seawalls, and with a parapet iQ 
ornamental buttresses, and excepting in the centre, will })- 
vide a sheltered promenade for its whole length, this a 


being 1,325 feet. In the centre of the land, at a point ce. 
fully selected to avoid interference with any important bul- 
ings on the seafront, will be erected a Summer and Winer 
Palace, its northern front being on a line 80 feet from e 
upper promenade. This wide intervening space, being 60 {: 
south of the existing 20 feet lower roadway, will enable le 
promoters to give not only ample passage for carriages id 
other vehicles bringing visitors to the building, but will lee 
space for ornamental gardens, of which a feature will be ma». 
The existing arches under the cliff will not be interfered wi ; 
and all those which are used as rooms will overlook the i 
gardens, ~ a le 
The building is shown in detail on the plans, and vil 
include the following :— ae 
In the centre a Palm House and Winter Garden, wh 
will be on a very large scale, being rather larger than e 
Dome assembly rooms, and affording shelter for some 3,'0 
persons. Here, besides fountains, flowering trees and s)- 
tropical vegetation, will be a bandstand and platform, <d 
as it will be kept at a summer temperature, it will be avil- 
able for visitors at all seasons and in all weathers. Tt is 
been suggested that a covered bridge from the upper p)- 
menade over the 80-foot gap might be an advantage. 
Going southwards from the Palm House and Winr 
Garden by wide archways and passages, the visitor will enr 
the Grand Saloon or Seaside Restaurant. This is intend 
to be somewhat unique in character. There will not onlye 
an uninterrupted outlook over the sea, but the room He 
actually stand over the water. In all suitable weather 
southern end will be open to the sun and air. This Grad 
Saloon will be of great size, seating nearly 2,000 persor; 
and the character of the French Renaissance decorations, ‘e 
marble and faience wall linings and other accessories wine 
on a scale of great magnificence. al 
Returning to the Winter Garden and going eastward frn 
the centre, a wide corridor leads past a very large grill-ror., 
billiard-rooms, ladies’ club-rooms and other apartments io 
the assembly hall and ballroom. = ' 
This hall will be entered also from the front drive 4) 
will be of very noble proportions, with marble columns al 
specially choice decorations. Provision is made for 1 
orchestra, and for cloak and crush rooms. Theextreme Ienh 
will be 108 feet, and the extreme width 84 feet. | 
At the other end of the building, westward, will be ¢ 
great concert hall, and here especial efforts will be made 
provide something altogether finer and more attractive thn 
has yet been attempted anywhere. .. 
The room will be 100 feet by 142 feet, and will seat 1,( 
people in wide easy chairs, and the platform or stage vn 
accommodate a very large number of performers. The desi 
and decorations will be in the highest style of art, and e 
best ideas from foreign and other sources will be embodi.. 
Surrounding the whole auditorium will be a wide corri , 


with an extensive foyer and lounge and other attracte 
accessories. Bs 


25,0001. Here, besides skating, 


be provided, and it is considered that this feature alone Vv 
attract a 


Brighton. 


to form a sheltered pool, which will be fitted with sluice-ga 
to retain the water at low tide. pS. 


The whole of the Summer and Winter Palace will 


od of substantial and decorative materials. While glass 
iron will be freely used, a fine architectural effect will be 
4, ned by the use of white marmorite externally (this being 
ghtly glazed terra-cotta), relieved by white bands and 
; dings of coloured foreign marbles, the intention being to 
hable materials, which shall always be bright 


‘he observation towers would have electric lifts, so that 
Jors can ascend to see the view, and as they will be illumi- 
a) lby powerful arc lamps at night, they will form a striking 
saire on the coast line at all times. 
he general illumination of the building will be by elec- 
“ity, and an attempt will be made to render this rather 
jtionally brilliant and attractive, not only by its extent, 
ay the character and novelty of its application. 
“/atside the building, on the east and on the west, highly 
;mental gardens, with bandstand and pagodas, a model 
at pond, bowling greens and tennis courts will be placed. 
 ision will be made for tournaments, and as these will be 
n ill view from the public promenade, the public will par- 
‘diate in this attraction. It is intended to make these 
ens something much more interesting than the ordinary 
m plot by the sea, and to endeavour, by the introduction 
ig shelters, stone seats, pergolas and careful 


ting, to secure some, at least, of the attractiveness of the 
iy similar features in other resorts in Italy and the South 
rance. 
the promoters regard Brighton as so unique, having its 
eon all the year round, that they will make arrangements 
;omovide amusements and attractions for all classes of 
4jors. There is no doubt in the minds of the originators 
he scheme that every shopkeeper will benefit, that all 
plies of amusement will be more successful, and that the 
vee of all house property will be considerably enhanced. 
1) very large outlay which is contemplated and the whole 
shoacter of the scheme will, it is thought, obtain at once the 
wm support of the Town Council. 
Hastings is anxious to secure such an establishment. 
ithourne is ready to greatly enlarge its Devonshire Park 
Floral Hall, but the promoters and the Railway Com- 
at the Town Council will encourage them, consider that 
hton is the most suitable town for their Summer and 
Water Palace. The London, Brighton and South Coast 
jlway will give a very strong support to the proposal and 
vide fresh railway facilities. 
Mr, Lyons and Mr. Forbes, when they meet the Town 
incil, will be prepared to give the names of the noblemen 
al gentlemen who are supporting them, and it will then be 
ious that under such promotion the scheme as herein briefly 
tibed will not fall short of the anticipation which the 
ns foreshadow. Subject to the approval of the Town 
Cimeil, a Bill will be promoted to authorise the necessary 
Wwks.—We are, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Crayton & Brack. 
To Hugo Talbot, Esq., Town Clerk, Brighton. 


| 


IN DECORATORS’ 
MATERIALS.* 


ee improvements have been made in the materials and 
. plant used by house painters and decorators during the 
lt decade. My object to-night is to draw attention to some 
the more important of these. 


| 
r 


| IMPROVEMENTS 


PAtIntTs. 

ol Probably everyone here to-night is more or less interested 
7 paimt. Architects, engineers, and property owners are 
sl interested in the study of paints, not necessarily from a 
Gorative point of view, but because of their value as pre- 
{vatives of the wood, iron, stone or other surface to which 
(by are applied. Paint has been likened to insurance in the 
fase that the cost is a tax on property ; but it is a very 
cessary one when the preservation of that property is taken 
to consideration. 

_ Perhaps the most important development of comparatively 
ent date isthe increase in the use of various white pigments 
her than pure white lead. It is not my desire to attack 
ute lead, but to point out that its shortcomings may to a 
eat extent be overcome by mixing it with other pigments. 
‘ite lead possesses the advantage of having great ‘‘ body ”’ 
-9pacity when ground in oil to form a paint, and this is an 
‘portant quality, because when a paint is deficient in body 
———————— 


‘ ane a paper by Mr. Arthur Seymour Jennings, read at a 
Bg of the Royal Society of Arts on March 25. 
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an additional coat may be necessary in order to hide completely 
the surface to which it is applied. White lead works easily 
under the brush, forming when ground with oil something of 
the nature of a lead soap. On the other hand, it is poisonous 
and very suseeptible to the action of sulphuretted gases as well 
as to the damaging effects of sea air. As sulphur is present 
in the atmosphere of all large towns, it will be seen that white 
lead is by no means the ideal pigment that it is generally 
supposed to be. We may now consider what pigment can be 
recommended for use, either wholly or partially, in place of 
white lead. Certainly the most important is zinc oxide, or, 
as it is frequently called, zinc white. This beautifully white 
pigment is used to a very large extent on the Continent and in 
America, and is rapidly increasing in popularity in this 
country. It is quite innocuous, the particles of which it is 
composed are very fine—a point of importance to which I shall 
presently draw attention—it is not visibly affected by sul- 
phurous fumes, and it may, unlike white lead, be mixed with 
any other pigment or colour containing sulphur without affect- 
ing them or itself being affected. When ground in oil it forms 
a paint which, if properly applied, has been proved to be 
exceedingly durable, especially in those situations, such as the 
seashore and in smoky towns, which are so destructive to lead 
paints. For a surface that is to be finished white it may be 
looked upon as the best pigment at the command of the 
decorator. In coloured paints it may be used as a base, as its 
durability is then equally of advantage, particularly so as the 
purity of the tints will be maintained better than when lead 
is used. The best grades of zinc oxide are quite white, while 
the lead is comparatively yellow. 

The objections often urged against zinc oxide are that it is 
more costly tan lead, that it is liable to crack, and that it is 
deficient in body. As to the cost, it certainly costs a few 
shillings per hundredweight more than lead, that is to say, it 
is dearer, weight for weight, but when it is made into paint in 
a condition ready to be applied to the work by means of an 
ordinary painters’ brush, it spreads very much further, or, in 
other words, it covers, weight for weight, a much greater 
surface. This is due to the fact that it is much lighter, and 
that it requires a much greater proportion of linseed oil than 
white lead will take, and also because of the relative fineness 
of its particles. Mr. J. Cruickshank Smith, in a paper read 
before the Institute of British Decorators, gave the covering 
capacity of 1 cwt. of white lead when mixed to a proper con- 
sistency for application at 800 square yards, and of zinc oxide 
at 1,400 square yards. The same quantity of red lead he 
estimated would cover 600 square yards, and of iron oxide 
1,100 square yards. 

No doubt the use of zinc oxide would have even greater 
progress towards popularity in this country if painters knew 
better how to mix and apply it; and this brings me to a 
consideration of both of the objections urged against it, as 
already mentioned. If zinc is mixed in the same manner as 
lead it certainly will not show up ‘to the same advantage. 
The custom, of course, is to add a fairly large proportion of 
paste or ‘patent driers’’ to the stiffly ground lead, and 
then to thin by adding linseed oil and turpentine, the latter 
perhaps somewhat liberally. This is emphatically not the 
way to mix zinc ready for application. Paste-driers should 
not be used at all, and turpentine very sparingly. If the work 
is to be finished white, refined pale boiled linseed oil should 
be used, and then no driers will be necessary excepting in damp 
weather, when a little zinc driers, usually consisting of borate 
of manganese, may be employed. The cracking of a film of 
zinc oxide paint which sometimes takes place has been shown 
by an eminent authority—Maximilian Toch of New York— 
to be due to the resin contained in ordinary turpentine ; hence 
the sparing use of it which I have recommended. Toch 
suggests that white petroleum spirit which is rapidly coming 
into favour in place of turpentine, as I shall presently show, 
might be advantageously used in place of American turpentine 
in all paint made from pure zinc oxide. 

Before leaving zinc oxide I should like to say a word 
concerning its ‘‘body.’’ This, of course, refers to the actual 
opacity of a pigment when made into a paint, and varies 
largely in different pigments and according to the vehicle with 
which it is mixed. Thus chalk or whiting, when mixed with 
water, has an excellent body, and a single coat of distemper— 
which is, of course, mostly chalk—thoroughly covers and hides 
the surface to which it is applied. But if the whiting is 
ground in oil it is found to possess very little body indeed. 

Both white lead and zinc oxide have very good body both 
in oil and water; hence, we have the artists’ flake white and 
Chinese white. The question is as to how zinc can compare 
with lead when used in ordinary painting work. I have care- 
fully made some experiments and can substantiate some state- 
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ments made by Mr. Cruickshank Smith on this part of the 
subject. Mr. Smith found that a single coat of lead and 
zinc, painted out side by side on a board which had been 
painted with a broad line of black from end to end, proved 
that the lead had decidedly the best body. On the first coat, 
that is to say, the black band was not so much obscured in the 
case of the zinc as it was in that part of the board painted 
with lead. On the second coat there was very little to choose 
between the two, but possibly a little advantage in favour of 


the lead. In the third coat, however, the two were to all - 


intents and purposes equal, and if there was a difference it was 
certainly in favour of the zinc. As most new woodwork 
receives at least three coats, it will be seen that the relative 
deficiency of a single coat is not of much importance. The 
advantage of zinc oxide from a hygienic point of view—it 
being non-poisonous—is of course considerable. 

Lithopone is a white pigment which is worthy of special 
mention. Although not a recent invention, it has increased 
in use enormously in recent years—indeed, the demand for jt 
during the past twelve months has exceeded the supply. The 
group of pigments of which lithopone is a type were invented 
by J. B. Orr in 1880, and were sold under various names, such 
as Orr’s White, Charlton White and various other arbitrary 
terms. Lithopone is the spelling usually adopted in this 
country for that which comes from abroad, notably from 
Germany. In its earlier stages there was some lack of uni- 
formity in the production of this pigment which led to 
unfortunate results, and for at least ten years past, and 
probably a much longer period, this want of uniformity has 
been wholly corrected. 

Graphite is another pigment which is being used to a con- 
siderable extent in this country for the protection of iron. 


Graphite is not used alone, as it would produce too thin a. 


film to give good protection, but when mixed with silica very 
good results are obtained. Graphite paints, when dry, give a 
very smooth and slippery surface, just as would be expected 
from a material which is essentially the same as the ordinary 
so-called blacklead used for polishing stoves and in lead 
pencils. It is, however, different in physical structure. This 
slippery surface is somewhat disadvantageous when repaint- 
ing, but it is probably due to it that the graphite paint lasts so 
long. It is well understood that all paints exposed to the 
elements are caused tto decay largely by the agency of water. 
The rain gathering upon the surface carries with it acids, 
sulphur, &c., and these attack the paint. In the case, how- 
ever, of graphite, the water is not retained, and even when 
applied to a surface in a horizontal position it will be found 
that the water will gather up in drops as though upon an oily 
surface. 

In America, where flat roofs are so largely used, it is 
important to keep the tin protected by good paint, and 
graphite is used to a considerable extent for the purpose. 
Many painters have told me that the only objection they 
have to it is that it lasts too long. 

Fast Reds.—I think I ought to say a word about the bright 
red pigments known as “‘ fast reds’ which are rapidly taking 
the place of quicksilver vermilion which, of course, is sulphide 
of mercury. Most of these are made from what are known 
as Para-nitraniline lake. These are precipitated on to a base, 
but they cannot be mixed with white lead. The colour is very 
strong, and as permanent as vermilion or even more so, and 
they are much cheaper. They are made in several different 
shades suitable for different purposes, and it appears likely 
that mercury vermilions will soon be driven from the market 
by them. 

One of the fast reds on the market which js very popular 
and is largely used by post offices and railway companies for 
their signals, differs somewhat from those described above. 
Tt possesses the advantage of being permanent and very cheap 
as compared with vermilion. 

Greens.—In passing it may be mentioned too that very 
considerable improvements have of late been made in the 
manufacture of greens used by house decorators. Brunswick 
green, which has been so largely used, possesses the dis- 
advantage that it quickly fades, but the series of greens are 
practically free from this defect, and are, moreover, made in 
many pleasing and useful shades. 

A large number of new 
have been patented from time to time 


Professor Bischof, 
William Ramsay at 
Applied Chemistry. 


Congress of 
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This white lead is made by converting the metal lead 
litharge (oxide of lead) by the usual plan of heating i 
oxidising atmosphere. An advantage in the manufacty 
that, the process being a wet one, the risk of poisoning of { 
engaged in it is reduced to a minimum. 


READY-MIXED Parnts. ss 

Until a few years ago nearly all the paints on the m: 
sold mixed and ready for use were either of a very 
quality, intended only for the use of amateurs, or were cer 
special paints brought out for special use. Twenty-five } 
ago in America very few mixed paints were sold. To-d: 
is estimated that the annual production there is no less 
70,000,000 gallons per annum. ; 

Of course, a good deal is to be said in favour of m 
paints and a good deal against them. I am speaking no 
those mixed paints which are made from the best ‘mater: 
and are intended for the use of decorators and painters 
do really good work. The advantages of such paints 
stated briefly, the saving of labour in mixing and the decre 
cost. When one considers how a painter mixes his batc 
paint under all ordinary circumstances, it must be ack 
ledged that the method is very primitive. The lead pA 
to a stiff paste in oil is broken up by means of a paddl 
stick, and the colour and thinners gradually added. This 
long and laborious process and, at the best, a somewhat, 
perfect one. The component parts of ready-mixed paint 
of course, very thoroughly and economically incorporate 
means of machinery. Now experience has proved very 
clusively that the intimate mixing and fineness of grinc 
bears a very important part in determining the actual wea 
qualities of any paint. There is another advantage. W 
a paint is made from a mixture of different pigments, i 
essential that the actual admixture be very thorough, but 
can only be brought about by mixing in a machine. EG 

The objections which are urged against ready-mixed pa: 
are, first, that as the condition of different surfaces to wl 
the paint is to be applied varies considerably, it is necess 
for the practical painter to mix his paint according to 
circumstances, using more or less pigment and thinners as 1 
be necessary, and that a uniform paint, ready mixed, wo 
therefore, often be useless. Another objection is that in o1 
to produce a good decorative effect a colour should be mi 
in the actual room in which it is to be used. As against tl 
arguments there is the fact that perhaps only a proporti 
say 20 per cent. of all the paint work usually done, is abr 
mal or requires special mixing, and in those cases spe 
paints could be mixed to suit the circumstances. In the ot 
eighty cases the ready-mixed paints could be used wit] 
saving of money. It is no doubt true that colours inten 
for decorative purposes should be mixed in the room in w 
they are to be used, so as to make allowances for the li 
and local conditions, As a matter of fact in a very | 
cases are colours so mixed ; they are almost always prepa 
in the paint shop and brought to the job ready for use. W] 
a piece of work of a high decorative character is being 
pared ready-mixed paints would doubtless not be suital: 
In most cases, however, a colour can be chosen which woulc 
suitable, or there would be no difficulty in a decorator add: 
a little of another colour to the mixed paint to change the | 
according to his taste. ‘ j 


This question of colours is one of the most difficult 


There is, no doubt, mut 
possible to label the ¢ 
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\ding extra thinners make them again into good paint. 
sainst this, it has been suggested that inasmuch as new 
\ lead is never satisfactory in use, the longer, within 
n, that ready-made paints are stored, the better they will 
it I am inclined to think that the manufacturers who are 
to their own interests in maintaining the reputation of 
brand would not use anything but well-matured lead and 
est of materials. This question of brands is, of course, 
important, and as long as the quality is continually kept 
.standard, the manufacturers have, I think, every reason 
pe for a long continued increase of trade, because archi- 
‘and engineers who specify such paints and find them 
‘out well will be very likely to continue to specify them 
after year. 

+ the same time it must not be supposed for a moment 
LT anticipate that ready-mixed paints will take the place 
ose paints which are mixed by experienced decorators to 
tem for the particular piece of work in hand, otherwise 
ainter’s occupation would be toa largeextent gone. Still, 
think that ready-mixed paints have much to recommend 
, and, provided that they are used soon after being made, 
ean safely be employed on all ordinary work. 

have already asserted that the opinion of those who have 
ly studied the subject is that a better paint can be made 
_an admixture of different pigments in the proper pro- 
cons than can be obtained by using a single pigment, and 
we intimated that this admixture can only be done 
mighly by the aid of specially constructed machinery which 
ds them together to very fine particles. And this leads me 
to say a few words concerning fineness. 

‘ineness of Pigments.—Recent investigations have shown 
ithe fineness of pigments has much to do with the dura- 
y of a paint, and it is certain that the same pigment may 
sndered much more lasting by an additional grinding to 
sase its fineness. Some of the lead which comes from the 
tinent, although perfectly pure, or, as is known in the 
e, “‘genuine,’’ is of a very coarse description, and this 
es it a bad paint material because it may be taken as an 
wtiable rule that a coarse pigment can never make a good 
it. ; 

Mx, Robert Job examined a large number of pigments with 
iecroscope, and gives it as his opinion that fineness and 
division of pigments is of the greatest importance. 

Che following is a table of the fineness of pigments based 
yne recently issued by the scientific section of the Paint 
nufacturers’ Association in the United States :— 


hite lead “000074 | Calcium carb. . 00012 
ne oxide ‘ 00002 | Am. barytes 00008 
tblimed lead . 00003 Ger. barytes 00008 
‘ane fixe 00012 | Gypsum . 00032 
thopone 000028 | Asbestine 00016 
irium carb, 00016 | China clay 00016 
lex 00024 © 


(One of the reasons, then, why mixed paints are likely to 
veed is because they are finely ground. The question of 
ping fatty ’’ is worth consideration. And I may here repeat 
uggestion which I made before the Paint and Varnish 
letya few months back. It was that it might prove feasible 
‘paint manufacturers to issue their mixed paints not quite 
‘ly for application, but in various colours and shades, sent 
im paste form, The paint could consist of a mixture of 
a zinc or other pigments, as might be thought desirable, 
| the idea would be that the painter would break up the 
te and add his thinners and driers according to the con- 
tons of the work. Or special thinners and driers might be 
yplied ready for use with each brand of this paste paint. 
would do away with the possibility of oxidation, and on the 
ole prove perhaps much more convenient than the ready- 
xed paints, because it would leave more to the judgment of 
) painter than the mixed paints do. And there is another 
§gestion which I should like to make here to paint manu- 
turers. It relates to the production of three separate kinds 
Paint to be put on the same surface—namely, one mixing 
the priming, another for the second and subsequent coats, 
1 the third for the finishing coat. Paint as usually applied 
‘sists, of course, of a priming, usually made of white lead, 
which is added a little red lead to give an increased hard- 
§s and to facilitate drying, and then the same white lead 
ri 1s used for all the other coats, a little difference being 
§ © in the sharpness, that is, the quantity of oil used, but 
aa pence to me to be very evident that it is unscientific 
oe ually the same pigment or same paint throughout the 
Loe coats. To mention a single example, why not— 
ie en the work in the usual way—give the first coat 
he wholly of lead so as to take advantage of the body of 
* Pigment, and then why not finish the work with pure 
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oxide of zinc, so that the surface actually presented to the 
atmosphere should be as stable as possible? At least one 
manufacturer has proceeded on the lines I have indicated and 
produces paints in three grades intended for application to the 
same work. I can but think that there is a good deal in this 
plan which merits close consideration. y eat 

Unquestionably there is a wide field for investigation in 
the properties of pigments mixed ‘together in various propor- 
tions, an investigation which can be very largely proceeded 
with by actual experiments, and I come now to a suggestion 
which appears to me to be worthy of careful consideration by 
this Royal Society of Arts. It is that a committee be ap- 
pointed to have prepared boards and sheets of iron, to cause 
them to be painted with various mixtures of pigments ground 
in oil, and to have these exposed in different parts of the 
country for, say, two years. At the end of that time all the 
specimens could be brought together and examined by a second 
committee, consisting of painters and paint experts, who 
would arrange them in order of merit, according to their 
condition. 

Something of the kind suggested is now being done in 
North Dakota, where an experiment station has been started, 
several experimental paint fences have been erected, these 
being painted with various combinations of pigments. The 
tests will be continued for a series of years and frequently 
repeated. 

ENAMELS. 

Within the range of those improvements in decorators’ 
materials, which may justly be described as both artistic and 
useful, are enamels. They are, perhaps, the most important 
development in decorators’ materials and methods in recent 
times. Enamels, japans or enamel paints as they aro 
variously called are, at the present time, used to a very large 
extent for interior painting and increasingly for exterior 
work. An enamel paint may be said to consist of a pigment, 
usually zinc oxide, ground in a special varnish, or in a 
specially treated oil, which causes it to dry with a brilliant 
gloss. Enamel work, of course, has been used for very many 
years, and many present to-night will doubtless remember the 
beautiful white-enamelled woodwork of former years, 
examples of which are still sometimes to be found in old man- 
sions. This work, however, as formerly executed, was very 
expensive, necessitating as many as seven to ten coats, with 
careful rubbing down between each, the final coat being a 
pale and very expensive varnish. The enterprising paint 
manufacturer has, however, put within the reach of everyone 
means for obtaining practically the same effect at an expendi- 
ture of time and material of perhaps one quarter of the 
expense formerly necessary, in fact, good enamel work can be 
done nowadays in three-coat work for 1s. a yard super. for 
all labour and materials, and as it will last in good condition 
for years or more, it is very economical. 

White enamels are the most popular, but they may be also 
had in colours or may be tinted as required. It is essential to 
success that a perfectly level surface be obtained upon which 
to apply the enamel, and the usual plan is to give first a coat of 
white lead or a special filler made by the manufacturer of the 
enamel, and then a coat of white paint made of half lead and 
half zinc oxide or some other special mixture, and, finally, 
a coat of pure zinc oxide finishing with one or two coats of 
enamel. It is well to consider the enamel itself almost in 
the nature of a varnish, to see that the surface underneath it is 
quite white and quite level, and to apply the enamel just in the 
same way as a varnish, that is to say, ‘‘ flow it on’ instead of 
brushing it out, terms which practical men will fully under- 
stand, 

The advantages of enamels may be said to consist, first, in 
their remarkable durability, and, secondly, in their beauty. 
As to the durability, white enamel woodwork, if properly 
done with good materials, will last almost indefinitely, cer- 
tainly ten years is not an extreme limit. I may mention that 
in my own home I have an enamelled room, which has been 
done nearly five years, but which is in as good condition as 
when first executed. A good enamel dries slowly, but ulti- 
mately attains extreme hardness, and provided that the work 
is not knocked about in a way to cause chipping, will last for a 
longtime. Itis my deliberate opinion that white enamel may 
be used in any and every room of a dwelling-house with ad- 
vantage. Even a kitchen might be painted with enamel and 
possess a very clean and wholesome appearance, and the enamel 
if of really good quality and properly applied, will last so 
long as to become cheaper in the end than ordinary paint. 
Enamels, too, are being largely used, not only on woodwork, 
but on plastered walls, because they may be washed down 
frequently without causing any injury to the paint. Dirty 
fingermarks may also be easily removed with a damp cloth, 
and everything considered it appears likely that large as the 
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present consumption of enamels is, that it will increase in 
the future. For outside use enamels have also proved to be 
very durable, but here I have very little data to goupon. If 
I may be permitted to give an opinion, it is that there is a 
very bright future in both senses of the word for specially 
prepared enamel paints which have as part of their con- 
stituents thoroughly durable resinous gums, particularly so if 
the users will remember the essential necessity as far as dura- 
bility is concerned of cleaning down the surface periodically. 

Flat enamels are another triumph of the paint and varnish 
makers’ art. Briefly, these paints may be said to combine 
all the beauty and softness of a distemper with the durability 
of a first-class oil paint. As the name signifies, they dry 
perfectly flat or without gloss. The ‘best brands are easily 
applied, and flow without leaving signs of brush marks. 

Flat enamels may be used very effectively in conjunction 
with glossy enamels, as, for example, the panels of a door can 
be put in flat and the stiles and rails glossy. When a surface 
is somewhat uneven it is often more economical to finish it in 
flat enamel than it is to go to the expense of bringing up the 
level in the ordinary way. The flat enamel hides the in- 
equalities while the glossy enamel accentuates them. 

The beauty of glossy white enamels is sometimes ques- 
tioned, and the popularity of them has led to the phrase 
“white disease.’’ As a matter of fact, when the woodwork 
is finished white the room is much lighter. Generally speak- 
ing, an apartment is more comfortable and cosy when a com- 
paratively dark paper is used upon the walls, but if the 
woodwork is dark this renders the room somewhat sombre in 
appearance. A fairly dark paper, then, used in conjunction 
with and by way of contrast to a white enamel woodwork gives 
a pleasing and satisfactory result. Many halls of hotels and 
other public and private buildings which would otherwise be 
quite dark are appropriately finished in white enamel, while 
the use of the same material on the great ocean liners is suffi- 
cient evidence of the beauty of them as well as of their extra- 
ordinary durability even when exposed to the severe test of 
the paint-destroying action of the sea air, 


WASHABLE DisTEMPERS. 


Turning again to another improvement in decorators’ 
materials, we come to washable distempers. Of course, dis- 
temper painting has long been popular because of its beauty 
and softness. The disadvantage of the use of ordinary dis- 
temper, however, is that the surface cannot be washed, while 
the moisture, condensing on the top of a wall in sufficient 
quantity to mark the distemper, will carry the dirt with it in 
its’ downward course, and cause a mark which cannot be 
obliterated. 

Washable distempers, or ‘‘ water paints’ as they are fre- 
quently called, have gained in popularity very largely during 
recent years. They have been on the market, however, for 
some thirty years, but it is only during the last ten years that 
their advantages have been very widely understood. Asa wall 
decoration they give a perfectly plain surface, which is often 
—one might almost say generally—most satisfactory as a back- 
ground to pictures and furniture, and as they are made in 
more than one hundred different colours, there is no difficulty 
in getting any shade or hue required. It is not too much to 
say that the enterprise on the part of the manufacturers of 
washable distempers has improved to no small extent the 
standard of mural decorative art in this country ; and I say 
this because it must be admitted that it has opened the eyes 
of the public to the value of plain surfaces in interior decora- 
tion. In passing, it is interesting to note that the apprecia- 
tion of plain surfaces thus brought about has led to the produc- 
tion of very many different shades and tints of perfectly plain 
wall-papers, ingrains, &c., that twenty years ago would 
hardly have been tolerated. Thus we have very fortunately 
broken away from the old idea that effective decoration meant 
the crowding of ornament into every available inch of wall 
surface, and we have arrived at a point where it is under- 
stood, in part at least, that walls for decorative purposes 
must be considered as a background to our pictures and our 
furniture, and must be dealt with accordingly.’ 


A Sub-committee of the Lord Provost’s committee of the 
Edinburgh Town Council had before them last week the 
motion by Judge Brown as to the amalgamation of several of 
the city departments under one responsible head. The 
departments aimed at in the motion are the burgh engineer’s, 
the city superintendent of works, and the city road sur- 
veyor’s. . After discussion, a motion in favour of the principle 
of the amalgamation was adopted by six votes to two. 
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GEORGIAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE! 
“({\ EORGIAN ARCHITECTURE” is the name give: 
that style which was in vogue during the eighte 
century in England. The style is of special interest bec, 
it was the English expression of the great Renaissance m} 
ment, as applied not only to the more grandiose building 0}, 
nobility, but also to the smaller houses in which the comr 
alty of the period dwelt. This was largely owing + 
influence of Palladio’s works, which were studied }: 
Jones during his visits to Italy in the middle of the 
teenth century. On his return to this country, Inig 
designed many important buildings in the purer Italian 
notably the Banqueting House, Whitehall, and his influ; 
created a greater interest in the works of the Italian Rer 
sance. The growth of the new style was further | 
Sir Christopher Wren, whose influence, with certain bor: 
ings from the architecture of the Netherlands, led howey« 
the construction of buildings essentially English in ch 4 
The style was traditional throughout the eighteent 
tury, but gave way in the nineteenth century—t 
revivals—to various styles of architecture—Greek, S0t | 
Tudor and Renaissance—which followed each other in q: 
succession. Some twenty years ago, however, there was ¢\ 
introduction of the eighteenth century style, then cay 
‘“‘ Queen Anne,”’ and since that period considerable interes 
this special phase of art has resulted in the erection of bu 
ings which exhibit the tendencies of the Georgian pe 
adapted to modern requirements. 
A large number of houses were erected in the period 
middle classes, and London, and almost every provinei l 
furnishes examples, frequently occupied nowadays b 
country doctor or solicitor, while in many cases they have l) 
transformed into ‘“‘ boarding schools,”’ museums or the like, } 
period was ‘‘par excellence ’’ one in which, owing 
recognition and patronage of architecture by the nobili 
large number of palatial mansions were constructed wh 
symmetry overruled all ideas of convenience, although no 
can deny that the result has given us buildings of consider 
grandeur. = ial 
I propose to deal only with the domestic architecture o 
period, as it would be impossible in one lecture to ine 
the numerous public buildings erected for divers purposes. | 
_ The house in the Close at Salisbury (a.p. 1701) is typ 
of the smaller house.. The well-proportioned sash wind 
with stout white-painted wooden bars, are symmetrically s 
posed, the central doorway with side consoles and pedimi 
displaying the owner’s coat of arms, and the boldly project 
consoled cornice protecting the wall from the frequent shov 
of this rain-swept country are prominent feature, 
The quiet and retiring character of this homely build. 
now overgrown with clematis and set behind the well-projr 
tioned piers with high iron railings and gates, forms a | 
object-lesson in simplicity of design, contrasting favourél} 
with many modern buildings in which striving after effeci 
so painfully visible. (3 
This is the picture that comes before one in thinking of 
architecture carried out during the period of Queen Anne iid 
the Georges, in which, although the same details constal y 
appear, yet the special requirements of each case always ])- 
duce a satisfactory result, because they are solved with ¥ 
regard to fitness, symmetry, and the masterly restraints 
characteristic of the style. oe 


ANALYsIs8. 
Exteriors, 
T now propose to give a short analysis of the character‘ 
features of the style, both externally and internally, hele 
proceeding to describe some of the buildings erected during x 
period. . ta| 
Walls.—The walls were frequently of red brickwork whh 
Sir Christopher Wren did much to popularise, although st}¢ 
was still employed in districts where obtainable. B18 
The Swan House, Chichester, is built with ordinary | 
bricks, the window arches and main cornice being of *‘rubd 
bricks,’? which seem to have been introduced during ts 
period. The angles cf the building are emphasised by rai 
brick quoins differing in design from those to the central f 
jection. This employment of raised blocks at the angles wait 
common occurrence, and gives an appearance of strength wh 
is practically and esthetically required in that position, | 
Doorways.—The doorways of the period are very charact' 
istic. The doorway at West Wycombe is a very simple # 
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* A lecture delivered before the Worshipful Company 
Carpenters by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at Oarpent 
Hall. : ; 
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factory example, in which fluted pilasters with boldly 
d consoles support a simple cornice covered with lead. 
ander side is panelled, and a carved frieze occupies the 
depth as the consoles. The doorways are generally well 
ited in wood, and are quite English in character, forming 
mg contrast to the Italian marble doorways of the same 
d. The desirability of giving shelter between bell ring- 
‘nd door opening resulted in some excellent arrangements 
orheads. 
he doorway at West Hampstead shows a typical ‘‘ shell- 
so called on account of its ornamentation. It hasa 
lar pediment supported by carved consoles, under which 
imple panelled pilasters, and projects boldly from the 
The contrast of the reversing curves of the circular 
head and the horizontal cornice, following the curve of 
hell, produces a pleasing effect. 
he doorway at Burwash, Kent, is a more pretentious 
iple, in which side windows, important for lighting the 
“are included by the main cornice in one composition. 
sarved wooden brackets resting on the door posts support 
wrojecting portion, the centre being taken up as a semi- 
lar pediment ornamented with some fine modelled plaster 


he doorways of many buildings in remote country villages 

sleepy market towns, although often exhibiting little 

ity, are usually of excellent proportion, and exemplify 

w the faithful continuance of tradition and good crafts- 

ship, than the notoriety of novelty so often visible 

days. 

7indows.—The windows are usually of the sash-type, pro- 

1 with sash bars and set flush with the wall face, instead 

ing hidden, as is the frequent custom in the stock houses 

yday. These sash frames and their bars are painted 

e, and form a good contrast with the red brickwork which 

jo frequently used. The windows are considerably smaller 

those of the Jacobean period, the reduction being pro- 

y due to the importation of Italian ideas by Inigo Jones 

his successors. External shutters (another introduction 

i Italy) were also much used, both for security and as a 

ection against the sun, and, being usually painted green, 

recolour and variety to the facades. 

the house in High Street, Wallingford, shows the bright 
t produced by sash windows, the division of which into 
Il squares by thick bars also helps the scale of the facade, 

shis sadly wanting when ‘‘ plate’’ glass windows are used. 

Jasement windows, as at Tyttenhanger, Herts, are also 
|, being often of iron fitted to stone or wood mullions, and 
uently filled with small lights in leaded squares, as in 
windows of the topmost storey. 

Jornices.—Cornices, as seen in the house at Trowbridge, 

ts, usually project boldly, and form a special feature. 

They are frequently of wood, with mouldings of the Renais- 
e type, and are usually carried round all the sides of the 
ding. Light and shade is obtained by the employment of 
voles, which greatly help the effect. The central part of 
design is carried up as a pediment to accentuate the 
vance below. 

Roofs.—The treatment of the roof, as at Tyttenhanger, 

‘ts, is characteristic. The large hipped roof, in contrast 
ae numerous gables so frequent in modern houses, covers the 
re building, resulting in a reposeful skyline, and adding 
rity and unity of design. The origin of the hipped roof 
due to the cornice being carried round the entire structure, 
gable being discontinued, for a cornice, essentially marking 
| top of a wall, cannot with propriety be carried across it. 
‘mer windows were frequently introduced, and took the 
ce of the Jacobean gable, in which the windows necessary 
‘lighting bedrooms in the roof were inserted. 

Eagle House, Mitcham, shows the treatment of a simple 
f to a Square type of plan, the front slightly breaking 
‘ward with pediment to give importance to the entrance. 
'» upper part of the roof is formed as a lead flat surrounded 
a wooden balustrade, thus providing an excellent ‘‘ Belve- 
9 or prospect space. A wooden octagonal turret, which 
nits light to a central staircase, is a pleasing feature, and 
es additional interest to the building. 
Chimney Stacks.—Chimney stacks as, for instance, those 
nin the small house near St. George’s Church, Stamford, 
te a feature to which some importance was given. They 
re generally taken well above the roofs, being grouped 
ether symmetrically as much as possible, and treated as 
vers, often with panelling and bold cornices. In this 
Paw the two chimney stacks with rusticated quoins and 
“h€s give an excellent skyline. It might be observed that 
te are two storeys of dormers in this roof, a rather unusual 
vurrence, especially in a small house. haw ; 
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Interiors. 


The interiors are quite as interesting as the exteriors, the 
wall panelling, doorways, fireplaces, staircases and ceilings 
being all treated in a characteristic way. 

Walls.—The treatment of the room at Clifford’s Inn 
(recently set up at the Victoria and Albert Museum) is typical. 
The panelling extends from floor to ceiling, and divides the 
wall into three by the formation of a low dado, a large panel 
and a cornice. ‘The panels, surrounded by ‘‘ raised ’’ mould- 
ings, give a certain breadth which is wanting in Jacobean 
interiors. There is nothing which gives such a homely and 
finished appearance as panelling, a fact which was recognised 
by our ancestors, and even in small apartments it was usually 
provided. I would call your attention to the carved wood fire- 
place and the enriched door architrave with entablature and 
scroll pediment, which are other characteristic features, 

The chapel at Farnham Castle, Surrey (A.D. 1662-84) has 
oak panelling with richly carved cherub heads and festoons 
of fruit and flowers, which are exceedingly fine—the whole 
forming an admirable example of boldness in design. 

Doorways.—The doorways are frequently framed in one of 
the Classic orders which were executed with facility either in 
wood or plaster. That from Ashburnham House is generally 
attributed to Inigo Jones, the proportions and finely modelled 
ornament of pedestal, columns and entablature showing the 
influence of his Italian studies. Considerable interest is given 
to the design by the open carved panel under the archway. 

Fireplaces.—The fireplace in the drawing room of the 
Skinners’ Hall is an excellent example of the rich treatment 
often given to this feature in more important buildings. The 
overmantel is executed in cedar, and hasrichly carved festoons 
and gilded coat of arms in mahogany, the design being in 
harmony with the treatment of the room. The fireplace itself 
contains an open “‘ dog-grate,’’ so suggestive of homely com- 
fort. The doorway on the left might be mentioned as an 
example of the consoled type already referred to. 

The fireplace in the board room (drawing room) of the 
New River Co.’s office, London (now the Metropolitan Water 
Board, District Office Rosebery Avenue, Clerkenwell) is 
another very rich example. The plain marble mantelpiece 
acts as a foil to the richness of the overmantel, with its coat of 
arms and surrounding carving, which is executed in‘soft wood 
and fixed to the oak lining. On either side the’Corinthian 
columns with their entablature carry the eye to the cornice 
and the rich ceiling. 

The fireplace from the dining room of Houghton Hall, 
Norfolk, is executed in marble, and has a mantel-shelf sup- 
ported by carved consoles. The overmantel has a central sculp- 
tured panel with side scrolls, and the whole is crowned with a 
broken pediment enclosing a coat of arms. 

Staircases.—Georgian staircases, owing to the large 
number which still exist, are a familiar feature to many. 
The staircase in a house in the High Street, Guildford, is a 
bold and effective example, which shows a certain similarity in 
design to those of the Jacobean period. It has massive square 
newels taken well above the handrail, and finished with a 
carved terminal, while the lower part of the newels have simple 
pendants. The space below the wide handrail has open carved 
panels of acanthus scrolls, producing a very rich effect. 

The staircase in Ashburnham House, Westminster, shows 
another treatment frequently adopted. . Here the handrail is 
supported by boldly turned balusters, producing a plainer 
effect than the open carved scrollwork of the last example. 
In this staircase Ionic columns, which help to support the 
ceiling beams, take the place of the newels usually found in 
this period. 

Ceilings.—Ceilings. were sometimes arranged with large 
geometrical patterns, as in the dining room of Thorpe Hall, 
near Peterborough. This largeness of treatment is in con- 
tradistinction to the all-over pattern of the Jacobean period. 
A large central circle surrounded by a raised moulding, en- 
riched with finely modelled fruit and flowers, is framed in a 
rectangle, ornamented with an intertwining scroll. In the 

spaces next the cornice of the room are carved festoons of fruit. 
The modelling of these ceilings was often carried out by 
Italian plasterers, who were introduced into this country by 
the brothers Adam and others. 

The octagonal drawing room at Honington Hall, Warwick- 
shire, shows the frequent domical treatment given to apart- 
ments of this shape. A dome, 30 feet in diameter and of 
similar height, is enriched with ornamented octagonal panels. 

- The ceilings over staircases were often designed with 

domical top lights, as seen in many. London houses. That to 
the staircase at Ashburnham House, Westminster, is a well- 
known example probably designed by Inigo Jones. A cupola 
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with side lights is formed under the roof, and a walking 
space is provided behind the Ionic columns, the small upper 
oval dome giving scale to the large opening below. The 
modelling of the band to the latter and the spandrils on either 
side of it are exceedingly fine. : 

The ceiling is another example which is enriched by bands 
of modelled plaster work. That of the landing beyond has an 
opening admitting light to the staircase, which, by the way, 
is an excellent example with rich scroll work balustrade and 
carved newel tops. 


(To be continued.) 


GENERAL. 


Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., has 
resigned the Chair of Geology at the University of Manchester, 
which he has held since the year 1874. Professor Dawkins 

_will retain his association with the Manchester Museum, where 
he has done such valuable work, and will also continue the 
popular lectures and special courses of lectures. 

The Royal Society of British Artists have elected the 
following members :—Messrs. Fred Roe, Edward Patry, R. H. 
Lever, Gardner Symons and P, Padwick. 


The Delegates Of the Guildford Town Council and the 
Surrey Archeological Society met at the Castle Arch, Guild- 
ford, on the 27th ult., when a discussion took place upon the 
proposed provision of a museum for the town. Alderman 
Smallpeice offered to guarantee the sum of 500/. to the Town 
Council for the purpose of providing such a museum to be 
built on ground adjoining the museum of the Surrey Archzo- 
logical Society. The details of the scheme will be discussed 
at a further meeting to be held shortly. 


The Bristol Education Committee have accepted the 
design of Messrs. Rodway & Dening for a school to be erected 
at Alexandra Park at an estimated cost of 7,000/. The 
design was selected out of twenty-seven submitted in 
competition. 


The Dedication of the north and south aisles of the new 
west front of Hereford Cathedral is fixed for Tuesday in 
Whit-week. 

The Council of the Bristol Society of Architects have 
passed the following resolution :—“ That the Bristol Society 
of Architects is of opinion that the establishment of a 
university in Bristol will prove highly beneficial to the art and 
practice of architecture in the city and district by the 
additional educational facilities offered to those who are being 
trained as architects, and that a chair of architecture would 
tend to promote interest in an art that is extremely far- 
reaching in its influence on the amenities of life. This 
Society, therefore, cordially supports the petition of the 
Bristol University College for the grant of a university 
charter,” 


Wir. Herbert Hampton has been selected to execute the 
statue of the late Marquis of Salisbury which is to be placed 
in the Foreign Office. 


The Restoration of the abbey church of Sempringham, 
near Billingborough, which was severely damaged during the 
destructive storm in February has been commenced. The 
Crown authorities, who are responsible for'the maintenance of 
the chancel fabric, will, it is understood, undertake this 
portion of the restoration. 


The Executive Committee of the Shakespeare Memorial, 


at a meeting held in a room of the House of Lords on the 
27th ult., Lord Reay presiding, arranged for carrying out the 
resolutions passed by the general committee on March 5. 
The particulars of the competition open to sculptors and 
architects as drawn up by the advisory committee were 
approved, and it was decided that the sketch designs for the 
first part of the competition must be delivered not later than 
January 1, 1909. The terms will be made known without 
delay. The committee of selection, who will decide the 
competition, will be constituted as follows:—The Earl of 
Plymouth, Viscount Esher, Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir Aston 
Webb, Mr. Brock, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, and a sculptor to be nominated 
by the American Ambassador: 

The Rev. T. D. Gray has communicated to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society particulars of a curious picture on one of 
the interior walls of Babraham Church. The picture had been 
covered by a thin layer of plaster, but on attempting to peel 
off the latter, black, red and yellow colouring came away with 
it- The wall is of the fifteenth century, and the picture 


is believed to represent either Edward the Confessor or | 


Henry VI. . 
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Mr. C. E. Price, M.P., has replied to Mr. Andrey) 
Murray, Edinburgh, secretary of the Holyrood regtop;, 
committee, who had written asking Mr. Price to give, 
assistance in the matter. He says :—“ I trust you will ey, 
the delay in answering your letter, as I was anxious + 
some definite information before doing so. I have seen 
Balcarres and Mr. Harcourt, and learn there is not) 
slightest chance of the decision of all the parties interest 
the terms of Lord Leven’s will being disturbed. TI also 
the late Queen had an opportunity of restoring Hol 
Chapel, regardless of cost and greatly in excess of the am 
indicated in Lord Leven’s will, but resolutely declin 
disturb the existing building. Under these circumstan 
think no good purpose will be served in prolonging the p 
controversy. I hope, therefore, you will excuse me? 
declining to take further part in it.” 


Excavations are being carried out on the old Glebe e), 
at Cobham by the Surrey Archeological Society owing ti 
discovery of several pits, roughly circular and basin-sh 
containing fragments of wheel and hand-made pottery. 
weights and pot-boilers, the whole pointing to the oceup;, 
of the site in the first century of our era by th 
dwellings of native Britons. The excavations have: 
the existence of further small pits, which were prob 
as hearths, and what appears to have been an |: 
dwelling, approached by steps cut in the gravel. 


The Committee formed six weeks ago to assist | 
Guthrie, president of the Royal Scottish Academy, in 
an adequate representation of works by Scottish ar 
the forthcoming Franco-British Exhibition in Londo 
meeting in Edinburgh last week. The meeting had u 
consideration explanations which had’ been asked | 
cerning the issue of invitations. to Scottish artists dire 
the central committee, whilst negotiations were still 
as also certain proposals relating to the compositioi 
committee of arrangement, neither being regarded as sat 
tory. It was resolved to close the negotiations and to for 
a copy of the following resolution to Sir Isidore Spieln 
“The representative committee of Scottish artists h 
that the arrangements to carry out the British exhibit : 
Franco-British Exhibition were too far advanced beforel 
matter of Scottish representation was claimed by thei 
particular terms, and although several meetings have 
held in Scotland, and correspondence carried on with 
central committee, the matter has been abandoned, and 4 
who have received invitations to exhibit must now deal 
them as they see fit.” 

Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury, the water-colour artist, died ai! 
Dorking residence last week. As a young man he lefti 
mingham to continue his studies in London, Subsequct 
he became deputy-headmaster of West Kensington Scho} 
Art, and in 1870 he opened the Leicester qehool tee | 
where he occupied the position of headmaster until 1881.1! 
1897 he was elected a member of the Royal Societ' 
Painters in Water-Colours, and for several years he was a) 
member of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists. ! 


The Liverpool Committee for excavation and ea 
Wales and the Marches received at its last meeting! 
following letter from Mr. George Meredith in commends 
of its work :—“ Researches that may even chance to tl) 
some light on the period of the Roman occupation of Br» 
would be of priceless value to our national history al 
refreshment to Welshmen. We cannot hope to know in} 
degree Roman civilisation affected the minds and put 
on the bearing of the primitive people ; it may well 
to an extent sufficient to justify a belief in the real found 
of the legends and poems that have come to us, sho’ 
spirit of courteousness and chivalry in striking co 
the barbarism of the subsequent invaders. But 
worth the cost; that we may know more than we 
present. The Liverpool committee for research has 
taken a work deserving the support of the nation, 
hardly say of Wales.” To carry on the work of 
and research an organising committee was app 
executive powers, Professor J. L. Myres, of the U 
Liverpool, to act: as secretary and convener pro tem. 
The Aston Board of Guardians have been infor 
their application to the Local Government Board fo: 
sion to borrow 2,0001. for the provision of plant 
electric lighting of the new hospital and workhouse ha 
refused. The reason given for the refusal was th 
Guardians would not be able to generate electricity 
cost than 3d. per unit, and that they could buy it mor 
from the Corporation. The Guardians have claimed tha 
cost of their scheme would be only 2d. per unit. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘yp Court of Appeal has given a decision on two claims 
y the Rugby Portland Cement Company against the 


wners in fee they, considered they were entitled to 
srtain beds of limestone near the railway, the value of 
‘hich was declared by the arbitrator to amount to 6,074. 
ty a decision of the House of Lords in the well-known 
JpEn case, the plaintiffs were entitled to compensation 
o the basis of the amount which would be received if 
ie beds were worked, less outlay on working. But Mr. 
ustice Bray only allowed 523/., as he considered EpEN’s 
ase did not apply. The Court of Appeal, however, 
sted on the judgment of the House of Lords and decided 
jab the Rugby Portland Cement Company were entitled 
) receive 6,074]. The second claim related to stone 
yund beneath the railway. Two of their Lordships con- 
dered the claim could not be allowed, because if the 
‘orks were carried out there would be a subsidence of 
ae railway. Lord Justice Krennepy was of. opinion 
jere was nothing to prevent the Rugby Portland Cement 
lompany from pursuing their operations beneath the 
uilway. As there was a majority the case was 
isallowed. 


Iv is hard on quarry owners in this country that 
weign slates should be admitted in competition with 
iritish slate. But the grievance is still less endurable 
then they are put forward as native products. The ques- 
on was asked. of the President of the Board of Trade 
thether such sales were in contravention of the Mer- 
handise Marks Act, 1887. Mr. Luoyp Groras directed 
iat the following should be sent:—‘‘ A false trade de- 
sription, as defined in that Act, includes any description, 
jatement, or other indication, direct or indirect, as to the 
lace or country in which the goods were made or pro- 
uced, that is, in a material respect. If, therefore, it 
an be proved that such a description is applied to the 
lates in question at the time of their sale in this country 
no fence against the provisions of the Act would appear 
) have been committed, and in that case the Board would 
@ prepared to take proceedings under the Act. If you 
ould, therefore, submit to us some specific instances of 
raud we shall place the matter in the hands of the 
olicitor of the Department with a view to action being 
tken.”” The agents who take part in such nefarious 
vansactions are, however, crafty, and whatever they may 
iy they take care to avoid committing themselves in 
miting. The dodges adopted, and especially in ‘foreign 
arts, are of a kind which should bring disgrace on all 
ho take even an insignificant share in the traffic. 


We have referred occasionally to the differences 
etween the London County Council and the Tribunal 
f Appeal. The Building Act Committee now inform 
1e Council that they have given instructions for the 
artoon plan of the Forster and Corbett estates, which 


’as hung in the Council Chamber on November ye 


905, to be rehung, and, as a further illustration of the 
ifficulties with which they have to contend, they have 
Iso arranged for the hanging of two old cartoon plans 
howing the decisions of the Tribunal of Appeal with 
egard to the general lines of buildings defined by the 
Uperintending architect of metropolitan buildings in 
ulham Road. and Euston Road. The lines defined by 
he Superintending architect are shown in red colour and 
hose defined by the Tribunal in green colour. From 
hese plang 1b will be seen that whereas in the former 
ase the Tribunal regarded buildings, including some 
eeae eth, the Council’s consent at a considerable 
istance from the site in respect of which the definition 


vas required, as affording the necessary basis for such: 


Be 


= 


iondon and North-Western Railway Company. As | 
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| view and defined the lines in respect of each block as 


On, in the latter case they declined to take this | 


the occasion arose. A letter has also been received from 
the Home Office stating that the Tribunal of Appeal had 
requested the Secretary of State, in the exercise of the 


| power conferred upon him by section 179 of the London 


Building Act, 1894, to fix for a further period the scale 
of remuneration of the members of the Tribunal, and 
asking for the observations of the Council on the subject. 
The scale laid down by the Secretary of State in 1895, 
and continued in operation from year to year until 1907, 
was, for éach member, three guineas for the first hour 
and two guineas for each subsequent hour of each day’s 
sitting of the Tribunal. The Council decided to inform 
the Secretary of State that it was of opinion that the 
present rate of remuneration was sufficient and should 
be continued in operation for the year 1908. 


Tue important arbitration case relating to the claim by 
Messrs. Hottoway Bros., Lrp., for compensation in 
respect of the property acquired as part of the site for 
the proposed London County Hall has ended, Mr. 
SaMuEL WaLkeR having given his award. Originally 
the claim was 236,2501. In January last the items were 
returned as follows :—Land and buildings, 60,0001. ; fixed 
machinery and fixtures, 15,0001. ; removal of fixed plant, 
stock, and depreciation, 4,500I.; principals’ time during 
the two years spent in organising the removal and fitting 
up in the new premises, 2,2501.; and loss of trade, 
150,000/. Before the arbitrator the amount was returned 
as about 200,0007._ The evidence on the part of the 
Council was that the value of the lease, rent of new site 
during rebuilding, trade disturbance, &c., amounted in 
the. aggregate to about 59,0001. The arbitrator has 
awarded the claimants a sum of 97,3741., comprising 
44,1071. for lease, 1,075]. for foundations under 
machinery and fixed plant below ground level, 1,6801. for 
tenants’ fixtures, fittings, &c., and 50,5121. for trade com- 
pensation. The arbitrator, as agreed between the parties, 
has not dealt with machinery and fixed plant, which the 
Council will take over at a valuation when possession is 
given. Under the agreement with Messrs. Hottoway 
Bros., the only sum payable immediately is that in 
respect of their lease,’ 44,107].; the remainder of the 
money will not be paid until possession is given. 


THE annual report of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects shows that in March there were seventy-nine 
fellows, eighty-two associate members, forty-one lay - 
members, and one student member; there are also eight 
honorary members. The increase is mainly owing to 
the amalgamation of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion with the Institute. An arrangement was made that 
members of the Association who were in practice at the 
date of the dissolution of the Association, and who make 
application to be admitted as fellows of the Institute, 
and are so admitted before May 1, 1909, are only required 
to pay half of the entry money payable by applicants for 
fellowship. Associate members who have been prin- 
cipals for more than seven years are required to apply - 
for fellowship, or the Council may consider that they have 
resigned and withdraw their names from the list of 
associate members.. They will, however, be admitted at 
half entry-money on complying with the terms of the 
foregoing clause from the mimute of agreement. Under 


the new constitution it is also provided that, in the event 


of applicants for fellowship having passed the R.I.B.A. 
examinations, and ‘paid the fees connected there- 
with and the associate member's annual’ subscrip- 
tion for seven years, they are only required ‘to 
pay half entry-money. The duration of — past - 
membership of the Association will be counted as 
equivalent to’ past membership of the associate section - 
of the Institute, but only in so far as entry-money is con- 
cerned, and such membership is not to be held as in any 
way a substitute for the examinations referred to. The ~ 
income for the year was 167]. 14s. 3d., and*the ex-’ 
penditure’1337. 10s. 9d. ° . ; 
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SECURITY OF TENDERING. 


HOSE who are competent to judge do not believe that 


the existing condition of the building business is 


mainly caused by want of money or by the absence of any 
The depression is owing in} 
| will, of course, consider we are only stating what is, 


necessity for new buildings. 
a great measure to imagination. It is therefore not im- 
possible that the suspicion about the honesty of builders, 
which was fostered, if not created, by the promoters of 
special works departments among local authorities, will 
be confirmed by the proceedings in connection with the 
building transactions of the Mile End Board of Guardians. 
As they have assumed an allegation of criminality against 
a contractor we cannot, of course, discuss all the aspects 
of the affair. When, however, it is admitted that five- 
sixths of the building transactions did not take the 
usual form of contracts it becomes evident that the Mile 
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| will suffer like the ratepayers of Mile End. 


: 
“generally negligence and lack of regard. for economy 
were exhibited in connection with contracts and other 
business of the Guardians,’’ it cannot be expected that. 
equitable prices will prevail. ie a | 


Architects as well as builders who read these remarks 
| 


known to pupils and apprentices. But we are writing in. 


. the hope that our words will reach people who are deterred 


from undertaking building works through a fear that they 
Imagination 


| has much to do with the creation of what is called! 


| than by elaborate arguments. 


End Guardians really possessed a works department of | 


their own, with the difference that it was conducted by an 


outsider instead of by a duly appoimted representative of | 


the ratepayers. 

As there were no contracts in the majority of cases, 
there could have been no tendering. The public do not 
sufficiently realise the security they enjoy by that method 
of-awarding contracts. It is quite common of late to hear 
it said that the public require to be educated in order to 
appreciate architecture. Undoubtedly, the saving of 
money is of greater importance to them in general than 
any pleasure-derived from seeing architectural forms. It 
would be an advantage if, in the first place, it was made 
plain to all men how close is the connection between 
tendering as now practised and economy. Formerly, 
when quantity surveying was of a simple kind, or when 
builders were supposed to take-out their own quantities, 
tenders were little more than mere guesses at the cost, 
with a liberal percentage for contingencies and profit. 
But every week it is now to be seen from the published 
lists that when builders of experience compete there are 
no. extraordinary differences between the tenders, and 
usually the disparity between the highest and the lowest 
tenders can be easily accounted for, 

The ignorance of the public is suggested by the refer- 
ences to quantities which so often arise in the law courts. 
There are few actions between building owners and archi- 
tects or contractors from which quantities are entirely 
excluded. Building owners appear to think they are an 
imposition which it is their duty to resist.. If they took 
the trouble to inquire they would ascertain that close 
tendering is one of the results of detailed quantities, and 
that if work were taken in bulk a higher price would have 
to be paid to builders. If quantities, for example, had 
formed part of the system at Mile End, we should not 
hear of expenditure that was ‘‘ grossly excessive,’’ or 
accounts that were made out falsely and deliberately. 
Quantities are riot only a guide in tendering, but they are 
a check upon exorbitant charges. 

It is not difficult to show from recent transactions the 
advantage which a building owner can gain by allowing 
the ordinary procedure to be adopted for him. We publish 
this week the tenders for two schools which are about. to 
be erected by the London County Council. The Works 
Committee competed in both cases, and in each their 
tender was much higher than those of several other con- 
tractors. Why the committee, after what was said 
recently, should be allowed to compete seems inexplic- 
able. ‘The preparation of a tender costs money. We 
suppose the County Council thought the officials of the 
Works Department might as well be employed in that 
way as remaining idle. None the less, the work was 
unnecessary, In other places besides London where a 
works department has been called into existence the same 
phenomenon can often be witnessed. The departmental 
failures are enough to show that when there is fair play a 
man or a public body desiring to build can by means of 


competition be made secure against excessive prices. If, 


as the Local. Government Board officer said concerning 
Mile’ End, “‘the relations between certain of the 
Guardians ‘and contractors were such as to render it im- 
probable that the contracts were given out honestly,’’ and 


public opinion, and when it is erroneously inspired it is | 
likely to be overcome or dispelled by plain facts rather | 
Now, an examination of 
lists of tenders during a few weeks would give an ocular 
demonstration, or what amounts to one, of the system | 
pursued in tendering. One instance is remarkably sug- 
gestive. There is much dissatisfaction, we are told, at) 


the present time prevailing in Portsmouth because the 
contract for a home for soldiers and sailors which it is 
proposed to erect will be carried out by a firm from 
Chatham. The usual arguments are adduced about em-| 
ploying local builders, and there was only a difference of 
81. between the lowest and a local tender—one was. 
11,7921., the other 11,8001. It was, however, sufficient 
to turn the scale. But there were four other contractors’ 
whose tenders were less than 12,000/., and furthermore! 
there were fifteen contractors in the case none of whose 
tenders reached 13,000]. In other words, twenty-one’ 
contractors by a nearly regular gradation ascended from | 
11,7921. to 12,9961. —: « 

We are not to be supposed as implying that difference 
between tenders should be as low as 81. or 10/. When 
the number of items is considered, it is to be expected that 
the variations will be more marked. A few months may 
cause a considerable change in the value of materials. 
In the two schools of the London County Council) 
of which tenders are given in the present number it 
will be found that in one case six are within 14,000/.,) 
eight within 15,0001., and only three are higher. In the 
second school eight are under 28,0001. and five above that 
sum. Building is not unique in differences. In tenders 
for high-tension electric cables which we published last 
week there was a variation of 1,9221. between the 
highest and the lowest; and for low-tension cables a 
difference of 3,600/. It is also to be observed that when. 
supplies of a very different kind are made the subject of 
tenders the absence of uniformity is at least as much 
marked as in building and builders’ materials. The spirit 
in which competition is engaged in is also suggested by 
a comparison of tenders with architects’ estimates. As 
a rule it will be found the estimates are higher. It is 
also worth remarking that when tenders are withdrawn 
it is usually because some articles have been omitted or 
prices charged too low. 


The tendency is towards 
economy, for in modern times,. whatever may be the’ 
standing of a builder, his tender has little chance of 
acceptance if he should exceed average prices. On that 
account there are firms who are indisposed to enter into 
contests for works, although, owing to the pressure of 
circumstances, the number is diminishing every year. 
Building owners, or those who contemplate attaining 
that position, would suffer less disappointment if they 
were entirely frank with their architects on the subject of 
expense. Some clients are as chary in giving information 
to an architect as if they supposed he was an Inland 
Revenue agent. In consequence, designs are prepared 
on a scale beyond the client’s resources. There is dis- 
appointment on both sides. If the client would be exact 
in stating the money he wishes to expend he may rely 
on the architect endeavouring to gratify him, or if that 
were impossible without a larger expenditure the fact 
would be made known. Anyone who reads reports of 
law cases must be aware that clients in the witness-box 
appear to have only the humblest aspirations when they 
relate their explanations with their architects. _ Originally. 
they expected wonderful effects to be created for them 
a moderate cost; but when the bills arrive they profess to 
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be astonished. Let those who contemplate building treat 
their architects as friends who are entrusted with full 


The Mile End Guardians put improper pressure on their 
architect or surveyor, and the consequences of doing so 
have yet to be fully revealed. 


“THE PARIS MASONS. 


TN\HERE have been occasional strikes among workmen 
fh in Paris; but this week, we believe, is the first occa- 
sion on which employers have taken action against em- 
ployés. That the attempt. is novel is plain when we find 
there is no word supplied by the French language to 
‘describe it, and in consequence the contest is called ‘* le 
ock-out.’’ To an English trades union the differences 
between the contractors for masonry and their workmen 
would not appetr to be worth the suffering and incon- 
‘yenience which are sure to arise. As usual, the question 
‘is connected with wages. The contractors, in order to 
avoid a stoppage of works, have offered an increase of pay 
‘to the different classes of men employed in masonry ; but 
‘the workmen’s societies claim at least a sou per hour 
‘more than was contemplated. It is doubtful, however, 
‘whether stone-cutting and building would be resumed if 
‘the increased rate were agreed to. 
- In 1906 there was a strike of masons, and after more 
gS two months the masters were victorious. With all 
‘classes of the French people a defeat leaves a pain which 
oe to rankle until it is changed into a victory. 
Working masons, if taken as a body, are fairly contented, 
for, being physically strong, they are able to put up with 
4 large amount of inevitable inconvenience. The majority 
of those working in Paris come from the provinces, and 
they feel they are among strangers. Of late years trade 
agitation has become a profession, and the masons, owing 
to their peculiar position, were easily acted on. In the 
“eireular which the president of the syndicate of masonry 
‘contractors sent to the architects of Paris and of the De- 
| Saal of the Seine, he said that the architects were too 
well aware of the abuses in progress during the past two 
years to be surprised that a decisive action had at last to 
_be taken in defence of their common interests. A placard 
posted on the walls of Paris on Monday by the syndicate 
announced that they could no longer endure the influence 
exercised against them in their own workshops, and the 
dismissal of the men was no more than an act of justice. 
The contractors say that they could not allow their works 
any longer to be left to the occult direction of irresponsible 
‘persons. If the workmen would only respect the liberty 
‘of labour, were willing to produce an amount of work in 
proportion to the wages paid, and would accept the work- 
ing day of ten hours during spring and summer, there 
‘would be no difficulty in coming to an arrangement by 
which contracts would be resumed at once. Unfortunately 
‘the leaders of the men profess to look on the lock-out 
488 no more than “‘ un bluff inapplicable.’’ It is taken to 
be an attempt to frighten the workmen, who, by the law 
of compensation, should have their turn of success, as the 
employers gained in 1906. It is pitiful, however, to learn 
‘that already artangements have been made to supply soup 
and other food to workmen of a superior class, and who 
have been in receipt of fair wages. 
_ There was a time when all classes of labour in 
rh and the masons especially, would not be allowed 
E: suspend building operations in Paris for a day. When 
ERRAULT $s colonnade and the east front of the Louvre 
were about to be erected, Louis XIV. forbade all private 
: persons to employ workmen without his permission, 
under a penalty of: 10,000 livres, and forbade anyone to 
; ork for private persons on pain for the first offence of 
imprisonment, and for the second of the galleys. 
ICHELIEU adopted a nearly similar plan, for he sent press- 
ta and Auvergne to carry off masons in 
Ee i in the fortifications and other works which 
ore oes _ One result is seen in the words 
» Smousin “" and ‘‘ limosinage,’’ which, according to 
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control, and the issues are not likely to be unsatisfactory. 
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Lirrre, signify work of masonry made with moellons and 
mortar. The limousins at the present day are the class of 
masons employed on foundations or other works in which 
large stones are used, and they are generally paid about 
three sous per hour less than ordinary masons engaged 
on the superstructure. ; 

Contractors for masonry—and, indeed, for other works 
connected with building—must wish for a revival of those 
‘despotic laws. Work has not been abundant in Paris, 
but there were indications of a better state of things. A 
suspension of operations, even for two months, as in 1906, 
would therefore be serious, for people who are contem- 
plating building will be scared. ‘There is, moreover, 
another reason. A strike of carpenters was the cause of 
the introduction of rolled-iron beams for the support of 
flooring. If masons decline to labour on reasonable con- 
ditions there are workers in concrete and reinforced con- 
crete ready to take up another sort of walling. Floors and 
walls would accordingly be allied, and there are contractors 
prepared to carry out the two classes of work simul- 
taneously. Already large mansions have been erected in 
Paris of concrete, and a great many people cannot dis- 
tinguish between them and buildings with masonry 
facades, for there is less of a contrast than is seen in 
English streets where brickwork is employed. On that 
account ib is desired that the Municipal Council of Paris 
will intervene. And they may do so. Although workmen 
and labourers in Paris are influential with the Council, 
yet if shops and mercantile establishments cannot be 
erected, taxation is sure to be diminished in its total 
receipts. The leaders or meneurs of the men are aware 
of the negotiations and ascribe them to alarm on the part 
of the employers. But the crisis is important, for the 
syndicates representing other trades connected with the 
erection of buildings have not only approved of the action 
by the syndicate of masonry contractors, but are prepared 
to unite in a general lock-out. The French Government 
should endeavour to prevent such a catastrophe. 

The masons are a very old corporation, for they existed 
in an organised state in the thirteenth century. It is note- 
worthy that in the reign of St. Lours the division of labour 
was recognised, for there existed “‘ tailleurs de pierre,’’ 
‘* platriers ’’ and ‘* fabricants de mortiers.’’ There were 
also the master masons, who at one period at least did 
not differ from architects. At the present time similar 
divisions are recognised. There are still “‘ tailleurs de 
pierre,’ ‘‘ platriers,’’ ‘‘ ravaleurs,’’ ‘* lmousins,’’ &c., 
and they each have their own “* garcons.’’ Whether in. the 
case of a strike the divisions tend to its continuance is a 
question which has been often discussed. It is not con- 
sidered to be fair for a workman to go beyond his line on 
such occasions, and a contractor has therefore to deal 
with varieties of men instead of with a few. Of late years 
the relations are complicated through the “‘ tacherons *’— 
a class of workmen who do not pay much respect to ancient 
regulations. The garcons, or labourers, also cause dis- 
turbances. They generally receive five or six sous per 
hour less than the men they assist. The trade deputies 
tell them they should be valued at a higher rate, and 
they believe them. | 

While employers and workmen as well as municipal 
authorities regard the contest as a serious affair, it is to 
be feared the majority of Parisians are indifferent. There 
is no doubt many among them regard the struggle as they 
would scenes in a drama or chapters in a novel. ‘* Le 
lock-out ’’.is a novelty, and that is sufficient to induce 
men and women to overlook the suffering which is im- 
plied by the phrase. There may be no sympathy for either 
side, and the coldness is unfavourable to an expeditious 
agreement between the parties. Some of the working 
masons profess to be eager to employ their strength in 
field work.- They will soon discover that farmers are not 
such good paymasters as contractors. Like other pro- 
vincials in Paris, many among the masons.are economical 
and have savings which will uphold them during some 
weeks of idleness. But the effort which is being made to 
provide food gratuitously is evidence that many of the men 
haye not foreseen the contingency of days without em- 
ployment. All who care’ for building work in other 
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countries must regret the.outbreak of such a contest. The 
working mason is the representative of men who have 
erected masterpieces of art throughout France, and, as 
well as can be made out from old records, the mason of 
to-day corresponds with the mason of the medieval and 
Renaissance periods. They might be carried off in’ droves, 


and on public works were badly paid; but if they were not: 


generally contented with their lot, their work at least did 
not suffer. But we live in a time when novel ideas are in 
circulation, and the men who set up the noble buildings 
Which have made Paris the centre of the world in one 
respect are to be excused if they yield to the temptation 
that such skilled labour as theirs is worthy of a more sub- 
stantial reward. 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


HE establishment committee of the London County Coun- 
cil have prepared a report, in which they say :— 

We are able now to ask the Council to decide definitely 
what shall be done about the building of the proposed,county 
hall, Since the proceedings have been spread over a long 
period, it will probably be convenient to state at the outset 
the present position of affairs. 

On April 18, 1905, the Council decided to apply for 
powers to acquire compulsorily the Belvedere Road site, 
amounting to 5.88 acres, of which 1.88 acres was foreshore, at 
an estimated cost of 600,0007. The powers were obtained in 
1906, and the Council has since acquired the freehold of the 
whole site,. with the exception of the land (1 acre) owned 
by the Lambeth Borough Council, in respect of which nego- 
tiations are now pending. The Thames Conservators have 
forwarded a tracing showing the line in respect of which 
they will be prepared to grant a license on certain conditions, 
for the embankment wall when the Council is in 
a position to apply for a licence. This line will in- 
crease the area of the site by about half an acre, making the 


total area of the site 6.38 acres and the area of the land ; 


to be reclaimed 2.38 acres, for which the Thames Conser- 
vancy will require payment. The Council has also acquired 
the leasehold interests in all the property, except the row of 
shops facing Westminster Bridge Road, possession of which 
could probably be obtained when necessary within a period 
of about six months. To Holloway Brothers, who occupy 
1.22 acres at the northern end of the site, the Council agreed 
on July 23, 1907, to grant a lease for twenty-one years, 
terminable at the Council’s option at seven years and at the 
option of either party at ten or fourteen years. It is 
probable, therefore, that by next autumn the Council will be 
in possession of the whole site south of Holloway Brothers’ 
premises, excepting the shops referred to, Holloway Brothers 
remaining as tenants of the Council for at least seven years 
from December 25, 1907. 

On January 22, 1907, the Council decided to invite archi- 
tects to submit designs for the new county hall, with inten- 
tion of assigning to the author placed first in the competition 
the work of carrying out his design, and on F ebruary 4, 1908, 
we reported the unanimous decision of the assessors in favour 
of Mr. Ralph Knott. 


The Council accordingly now finds itself provided both é 


with a site and with an architect to act in conjunction with 
the Council’s official architect, and it remains to be decided 
how the site shall be utilised. 

How much accommodation must be provided? This is 
the fundamental problem in all building operations ; but 


unfortunately it is a problem which, in the case of this and | 


similar buildings, is incapable of final solution. The accom- 
modation ultimately required in the new county hall depends 
mainly on the action of Parliament, and that can only be a 
matter for speculation. For while it may happen that ex- 
tensive new powers will devolve upon the Council, it is also 
possible that the legislature may withdraw some of the 
powers now exercised. There is no sure guide to the future, 
and recent precedents offer no help ; for if the education com- 
mittee points one way, the Water Board and the Port of 
London Bill of this session point another. 


In these circumstances the only practicable course is to’ 


base our calculations on the Council’s existing duties. We 
have followed this course, and have tried to form an esti- 
mate. of the probable development of the Council’s work 
- within, the limits of existing legislation, and we have, at the 
same time, laid down an approximate standard of accom- 
modation for the staff on which, in our opinion, any new 
‘building should be based. We have left any important 
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its. present offices at the earliest possible date.’ We are 
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change. made by. Parliament to be met by a corresponding. 
modification of our proposals—a. modification which the ex- 
tent of land at the Council’s disposal will render easy, The- 
moment at which all this accommodation will be required 
depends, of course, on the pace of development; and that 
again depends mainly on policy. ae 

In the accommodation for the use of members we have, 
contrary to ‘our practice “elsewhere, anticipated possible 
legislation, and made provision for’ an incréase in the 
number.of members up to about 200. We were advised that 
if a council chamber were. provided, for the present number 
only, it would be extremely difficult to enlarge it afterwards ; 
and that any possible enlargement, even if originally contem- 
plated, would probably lead to unsatisfactory results, BA | 
similar argument applies in a lesser degree to all rooms for 
the common use of members, while any superfluous com- 
mittee rooms can always be turned to good use for the accom-. 
modation of the staff. > ae 

In order to fix a reasonable standard of accommodation 
we have paid much attention to the amount of floor space 
which should be allowed for officials of the various classes, 
and in addition to the Council’s own offices, we have in-| 
spected several large blocks of modern offices both public and 
commercial. Although the standard we suggest varies’ 
slightly in the different departments, the undermentioned 
approximate areas generally obtain. Heads of departments, | 
400 square feet ; chief assistants, 250 square feet ; heads of | 
sections, 150 square feet; draughtsmen, 120 square feet; | 
clerks engaged on committee work and clerks dealing with | 
plans, 100 square feet; ordinary clerks, 80 square feet; | 
typists and assistants engaged on routine work, 50 square | 
feet. We believe that these superficial. areas in a well 
lighted and ventilated building are quite adequate for the 
efficiency of the work and the health of the staff ; but we feel 
that any material reduction in the standard would be un- 
fortunate, 

A comparison of the schedule issued to the competing 
architects with that we now submit shows that whereas the 
former schedule provided for an increase of about 33 per | 
cent. over the present central office staff of about 2,100, thi: 
schedule contemplates an ultimate increase of about 25 per 
cent. We have also reduced the average floor space per offic 
from 118.7 square feet to 111.6 square feet. We hay: | 
reduced the Council chamber from 4,000 square feet to 3,500 
square feet, and the general accommodation for the use «! 
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members by about 3,000 square feet. We have also omitic’ 
the hall to hold 800 persons. On the other hand, we have | 
added accommodation for special purposes amounting ! 
1,400 square feet. a 
In submitting the figures in the schedule we do not elaim| 
that they are anything more than careful estimates of the 
space required, based on a defined standard of accommeda- 
tion. It is necessary that some clear instructions be giv % to 
the architects; and we believe that this schedule will hot 
only form a safe basis for their work, but that, further, being | 
founded on certain simple principles, it will enable any 
necessary modifications to be easily and accurately’ 
calculated. ia 
But because this accommodation may ultimately be 
required, it does not follow that it is necessary to provide | 
the whole of it now. On the contrary, there are strong) 
reasons why the Council should do nothing of the kind. The 
Council is at present bearing a double burden in respect of 
its central offices, as it is paying rent or interest for the 
offices in actual ocupation, and it is also, or soon will be, 
carrying the dead weight of all the capital spent on the 
Belvedere Road site up to Messrs. Holloway’s premises. It 
is of the utmost importance to get rid of half this load as 
soon as possible, and this can only be done by housing on 
the new site the whole of the present staff, numbering about. 
2,100, oy 
We understand that the improvements committee have 
under consideration a scheme which, besides effecting a 
widening of Belvedere Road, will slightly enlarge the arev 
of the county hall site. The enlarged area will enable addi- 
tional officers to be housed, but even without it the members 
and the whole of the present staff of the central offices can be 
accommodated on the site, excluding the area occupied by 
Holloway Brothers. By building as quickly as possible over 
this part of the land, the Council will be able to dispose of 
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advised that though part of the staff might be removed in 
about five years, it cannot be less than seven years before _ 
the whole can be housed in the new building. By that time 
the Council will be in a position to take over Holloway 
Brothers’ premises if it desires to do so ; and the Council will 
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have the choice, according as the experience gained in the 
construction of the new building and the variations in its 
work dictate, either of holding its hand or of proceeding with 
the building on the rest of the site. 

It is unlikely that the staff will have shrunk in seven 
years, and there is little chance, therefore, if our proposals 
are adopted, of the Council overbuilding. On the other 
hand, even if the staff were to have increased far more than 
we anticipate, we think the Council still will have adopted 
the wisest and most economical course. The Council will not, 
it is true, on this latter hypothesis, have collected all its 
work under one roof, but it will have provided as much 
_ accommodation as can on any scheme be provided in seven 
years, and it will have done nothing to prejudice the future 
_ development of the site. 

It is plain that the most convenient method of carrying 
out the proposals we have indicated would be to erect a 
building to which subsequent additions of greater or less 
extent could be made. We are, however, advised that such a 
. method of proceeding would be fatal to the harmony and 
beauty of the design, depending as it must for its principal 
_ effect on the proportion and disposition of its parts. We 
_ are faced, therefore, with the alternatives of either placing a 
completed building on the smaller site or of erecting so much 
_ of Mr. Knott’s whole design, with any necessary modifica- 
_ tion the Council may decide on hereafter, as will extend from 
Westminster Bridge Road to the premises of Holloway 


| Brothers. The figures with which we have to deal are the 
following :— 
‘ Members. Staff. 
_ . Accommodation is at present required for . 137 2,100 
The schedule submitted with this report con- Approximate, 
tains particulars of accommodation for . . 200. 2,640 
' On the site, excluding the area of Holloway 
Brothers’ premises, but including the building 
area gained by the improvement in Belvedere 
Road, accommodation can be provided for 200 2,270 
On the whole site, including the improvement 
area, accommodation can be provided for 200 2,850 


_ It will be seen that, setting aside members’ accommoda- 
tion, only the existing staff with a margin of about 170 
could be housed on the smaller site, whereas we estimate 
that the present services of the Council may in years to come 
require an addition of about 540 to the staff. We believe, 
however, that the smaller site would probably suffice for the 
_ Council’s needs for some time to come, and that, if the 
Council were not already committed to the acquisition of 
Holloway Brothers’ premises, it would be well advised to 
postpone to a future date the question of how any further 
accommodation for additional staff should be provided. The 
\ Council, however, cannot now escape from ultimately acquir- 
_ ing the premises of Holloway Brothers, and, in these circum- 
stances, we cannot recommend the Council to sacrifice 
the Jarge sum represented by trade compensation, &c., 
payable to that firm. and to attempt to dispose of 
the site. We have no alternative, therefore, but to look 
to the future extension of the county hall over some part, 
at any rate, of the northern end of the site. We are conse- 
quently led to the conclusion that the Council must accept in 
its main outlines the scheme as it now stands; but we are 
decidedly of opinion that it would be unwise to proceed to 
carry out that portion of it which relates to the northern end 
of the site until such time as the growth of the Council's 
' staff has made it imperative to provide more accommodation. 


Cost of the present proposals. 


The original scheme approved by the Council was esti- 
mated to cost :— 


For property ; : : : E F £600,000 
For works and building completed and furnished 1,100,000 

Add for extra cost of constructing embankment wall 
along the amended line Oa : 6,000 
Total A : . 1,706,000 


The cost of the present proposals may be roughly esti- 
mated as follows :— 


For property, embankment wall, raft foundation 
___ and building completed and furnished . . £1,412,000 
_ It is accordingly recommended :— 


_ (@) That the establishment. committee be authorised to 
proceed with the preliminary arrangements for the erection 
of so much of the new county hall.as will cover the Belvedere 
Road site excluding the area now occupied by Holloway Bros. 
__, (0) That the estimate of expenditure on capital account 
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the cost of preparing working drawings, specification and 
quantities for the first section of the superstructure of the 
new county hall, and in respect of the cost of compiling (1) a 
detailed estimate of the cost of the first section of the super- 
structure; and (2) an approximate estimate of the cost of 
the remaining part of the superstructure on the site, ex- 
cluding the area of the premises now occupied by Holloway 
Brothers, be approved. 

(c) That expenditure on capital account not exceeding 
13,0007. be sanctioned, being 8,0007. for advances to Mr. 
Ralph Knott in respect of services indicated in clause 8 of 
the instructions to competing architects, 3,000/. for fees for 
quantity surveyor, 1,000/. for measuring surveyor for 
detailed estimates and adjustments, and 1,000/. for draw- 
ings, cartoons, sketches, models, &c. 

(d) That subject to any modification by the establish- 
ment committee to meet the exigencies of the work of the 
Council, the schedule as set out in the statement (No. 1) 
separately submitted by the establishment committee on 
April 7, 1908, be approved, as the basis of the accommoda- 
tion to be provided. 

(e) That the selected architect and the Council’s official 
architect forthwith do proceed with the preparation of work- 
ing drawings and specification, and do obtain quantities for 
the first section of the superstructure of the new county hall, 
and also a detailed estimate of the cost of the first section of 
the superstructure, and an approximate estimate of the 
remaining part of the superstructure on the site excluding 
the area of the premises now occupied by Holloway 
Brothers. 


ARCHA OLOGY OF KINGSTON. 


HE annual general meeting of the Surrey Archeological 

Society was this year held at Kingston. The meeting, 

says the Surrey Comet, was preceded by a luncheon to meet the 
Bishop of Kingston (Dr. Cecil Hook). 

Dr. Finny, the hon. secretary, submitted ‘‘ The Surrey 
Archeological Society.’? He pointed out, what ought to be a 
matter of special interest to the people of Kingston, that the 
chapel opposite the Grammar School, known as Lovekyn’s 
chapel (it having been founded by Edward Lovekyn, a King- 
stonian, in July 1309), would attain its 600th birthday next 
year, and the occasion might well be marked by a centenary 
celebration in conjunction with the proposed pageant. 

The Bishop of Kingston, as vice-president, replied on 
behalf of the Society, and told how that the tradition that the 
daughter of Canute was buried in Bosham Church had proved 
to be true ; that during some necessary excavations he himself 
had seen the little stone coffin and the crumbling remains of 
that king’s little daughter. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., gave the toast of ‘‘ The 
Kingston Corporation,’’ to which the Mayor responded. 

Sir John Watney proposed the health of Dr. Finny, who 
replied by saying that the art of dining in peace together 
showed without need of deep archeological research how we 
had advanced from the days of flint knives and battleaxes to 
our present condition of modern civilisation. 

The fifty-third annual report stated that the Council had 
much gratification in reporting the gift to the Society’s 
museum by Miss Gertrude Jekyll of her valuable and interest- 
ing collection of old articles of cottage use in Surrey, chiefly 
in connection with fire and lighting. The collection, in the 
acquisition of which Miss Jekyll spent nearly thirty years, 
is believed to be unique of its sort, and includes close upon 
a hundred articles, many of which form the subject of illustra- 
tion in her well-known book on Old West Surrey. For this 
highly appreciated addition to the Society’s museum the 
Council publicly returned its thanks to the generous donor 
and recommended Miss Jekyll for election as an honorary 
member of the Society. Under the auspices of the Council 
some excavations had been made at the Old Glebe estate at 
Leigh Hill, Cobham, where the cutting of a carriage drive 
resulted in the discovery of several pits, roughly circular and 
basin-shaped, in the filling of which were found fragments of 
handmade and wheelmade pottery, loom-weights and “ pot- 
boilers ’’ ; the whole pointing to the occupation of the site 
in the first century of our era by the sunk dwellings of native 
Britons. As the site, pending its further development, has 
been placed at the Society’s disposal by its owners, Messrs. F. 


‘& H. F. Higgs, who had kindly co-operated in the work, and a 


sum of 10]. had been generously granted for the purpose by 
Lieut.-Col. Gordon Clark, excavations-had been systematically 
commenced, under the direction of Mr. Reginald A. Smith, 


of 13,000/., submitted by the finance committee im respect of | B.A., F.S.A., of the British Museum, and under the super- 
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vision of Mr. Henry Horncastle and Mr. Frank E. Spiers, 
and had already revealed the existence of further small pits, 
which were probably used as hearths, and what appeared to 
have been an actual pit-dwelling, approached by steps cut in 
the gravel. It was hoped that further donations might be 
forthcoming, in order that the excavation of the whole site 
might be completed whilst it remained at the Society’s dis- 
posal, as its thorough exploration seemed likely to throw much 
light on the conditions of life in the country some eighteen 
centuries ago. pice y 

The Council urged upon members the desirability of ob- 
taining and forwarding to the Society’s library for future 
preservation complete transcripts of all the inscriptions on 
tombstones and memorials in the churches and churchyards of 
the county. 

The number of members was 485, viz.:—Annual, 403; 
life, 82, During the year thirty-nine new members had been 
elected, viz. :—Annual, 36 ; life, 3. By death the Society has 
lost ten members, viz. :—-Annual, 8; life, 2. By resignation, 
6 members ; total, 16. Gain over loss, 23. 

The statement of accounts showed the financial affairs of 
the Society to be in a flourishing state. 


The Coronation Stone. 


In moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, 
the Bishop of Kingston remarked that they would doubtless 
prove on the whole to be satisfactory to the members of the 
Society. He confessed that his knowledge of the archeology 
of Kingston—from which town he took his title—was very 
scanty. It seemed to him that the work of a Society of that 
kind was growing in importance, and in this utilitarian age 
it was not only desirable to drum into the minds of people the 
appreciation of the value of the relics by which they were 
surrounded, but it was their duty to preserve them. It seemed 
to him very remarkable that poor old Temple Bar should be 
allowed to cool its heels in some gentleman’s park, and it re- 
mained for archeologists to tell future generations where it 
came from and the part it played in the history of the country. 
Great changes were continually going on around them. The 
sreat centres of education were gradually being pushed out of 
London, and future generations would know nothing about 
Charterhouse and the Duke of York’s School, which interested 
them now as connecting-links with the past efforts of the 
country on behalf of education. After alluding to Southwark 
Cathedral and its need of greater financial support, the 
Bishop remarked that in Kingston there were many antiquities 
of interest, and that afternoon he was tempted to go out of his 
way in order to have another look at that delightful stone 
which was the pride of the town and which had such a mavr- 
vellous history. It was a stone of extraordinary interest, as 
on it was crowned Edward the Elder, whom in many senses 
they might regard as the first King of England. To his mind, 
also, a matter of great interest was that the stone was asso- 
ciated with one of the greatest Churchmen of old. St. Dunstan 
was a marvellous statesman and a devout man witk a strong 
will, which was always applied to the benefit of th+ people. 
It was just that period of their history between the time of 
Edward the Elder and Ethelred the U nready that the union 
of England was strengthened and the foundation of the empire 
of which they were proud was beng laid. He would like to 
see the coronation stone standing on a plot of grass, but 
Kingston had preferred to encircle it with strong iron railings, 
and the town had done its duty in protecting the valuable relic. 
His lordship concluded by expressing his pleasure at being 
connected with the Surrey Archeological Scciety, and he 
urged all who could to take a part in the important work of 
preserving the memorials of the past. 


Lovekyn’s Chapel. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Malden would read a paper 
at Lovekyn’s Chapel, but owing to sudden illness he was un- 
avoidably absent, and his place was taken at a moment's 
notice by Mr. A. J. Style, F.R.I.B.A., and a good number of 
members assembled to listen to him. 

Mr. Style said the correct name of the chapel was the 
““ Free Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene at Kingston.’”’ It was 
never intended for public worship, but for the private use of 
its founder and his own family, who endowed it with money 
to pay for a priest to pray in it daily during his life and after 
his death for the repose of his own soul and those of his family. 
Edward Lovekyn, the original founder, a townsman of King- 
ston, obtained a patent from Edward II. granting him per- 


mission to build the chapel on J anuary 11, 1309, and received 
the sanction of the Bishop of Winchester on J uly 16 and his’ 
Of this Edward Lovekyn it’ 
to supply the feast at the 


consecration on August 5, 1309. 
appears that he had contracted 
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betrothal of Edward I. to Margaret of France, 1299, for 
1,000 marks, the payment to be made by. a charge on the fee 
farm of Kingston—this he could not get because it was part 
of the new Queen’s dower—and on the tithes from Chertsey for 
part of it, and on revenues of Aquitaine for part, 240 marks 
each. There was evidently a delay in the payments, as they 
were confirmed and regranted by Edward II. the day before 
the episcopal licence was granted in July 1309. : 

After Edward’s death his brother Robert succeeded him, 
but he got into trouble and the Greater Excommunication was 
pronounced against him. His successor was John Lovekyn, 
also a Kingston man and a citizen of London. He was a stock 
fishmonger by trade and possessed great wealth. He obtained 
on October 1, 1352, letters patent from King Edward IIL, 
and others in 1355, granting him permission to rebuild and 
further endow the chapel and to provide two chaplains and a 
warden. The warden and chaplains were to be resident, and 
were to dine and take all meals together on the premises, 
Their duties were carefully described, and they were to be 
‘‘ provided with honest surplices and amice, furred with black 
fur, which they should wear in the chapel during divine 
service,’’ and special services were apportioned for each day 
in the week. The chaplains were not allowed to introduce any 
guest, under the penalty of 3d. for a dinner and 2d. for any 


other meal, and they were cautioned against drunkenness and > 


many rules were made for their mode of life. 
John Lovekyn, the second founder of the chapel, became 


Sheriff of London, and was elected Mayor of London 1348-58, | 
and he was again Mayor of London for the two years 1365-6 


by order of the King and against the choice of the people. — 


His apprentice, afterwards Sir William Walworth, the Mayor 


who slew Wat Tyler, succeeded Lovekyn and married his 
widow, lived in his house in London, which stood where the _ 
John Lovekyn rebuilt the 
church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, and was buried there 4 


Fishmongers’ Hall now stands. 


in a great tomb, with alabaster effigies of himself and wife. 
The brass bearing his name was subsequently removed from 
the tomb to the church in Walkern, Hertfordshire, where it 
was reversed and used in 1581 for an inscription to the memory 
of Rychard Humberstone. Its presence was only discovered in 
1870, when it accidentally became detached. ia 
After referring to many of the most notable wardens and 
chaplains of the chapel, Mr. Style pointed out that the last 


master was Charles Carew. He was charged in March 1540 
with robbery from Maud, widow of Sir Nicholas Carew, and — 


hanged. From the ministers’ accounts it appears that John 


Debenham acted as chantry priest here 1546-7 (38 Henry | 
VITI.-1 Edward VI.). This John Debenham received a pen- 


sion in 1548 of 61. 13s. 4d., and 5s. for bread, wine and wax. 


From this it appears that the chapel was not quite suppressed — 
The lands of the chapel 


in 1545, as stated by Major Heales. 
had been taken into the King’s hands in 1540, but the chantry 
had gone on until 1547, and the chapel farm had been lease? 


to John Evelyn in 1539. The chapel mills were also sold, the — 
total value being put at 241. 19s. 10d. ee 


Kingston's School. 

The origin of the first school in Kingston is uncertain ; 
there may have been one in the chantry. That there was a 
school in Kingston at the time of the re-founding of the chapel 
appears from a letter by William de Edington, Bishop of 
Winchester, to the Prior of Canterbury, \ 
he states that Hugh of Kingston, master of the school there, 
had had his goods detained at Canterbury. In 1377 the vicar 


of Kingston was allowed to keep a school “ up to Danatus”’; — 


that is not a grammar school. Boys were ground in 
“ Danatus ”’ before going to Winchester. Whether this school 
survived, or if it survived whether it was free or not, does not 
seem certain ; but on April 3, 1528, Isabell Rothewood, of 
London, a widow, left house property in Kingston to found 
and endow a free school there within three years of her death. 
And in 1557 Robert Hammonde, who freed the bridge, left to 
the bailiffs and freemen—that is, the Corporation of Kingston 
—6l. 13s. 4d. to set up a Free Grammar School there. Queen 
Elizabeth on March 1, 1561, in the third year of her reign, 


granted letters patent for the founding of a grammar school, — 


to be called the Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth, 
with a pedagogue or master and a sub-pedagogue or hypo- 
didascalus. . Oe a 
Of the chapel now standing some at least of its structure 
may be the original work dating from 1309. There were for- 
merly extensive outbuildings attached to it. The present 
chapel stood at one side of a large courtyard, the garden being. 
to the east. of it, while close to the south side stood the Chapel 
of St. Loyes, and to the north of -the courtyard stood the 


Chapel of St: Anne, with a-small room or “ study”? for ‘the 


dated 1364, in which © 
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master under it, and close to it stood the ‘‘ Hawks Mews.’’ 
To the west of the courtyard stood “‘ the old kitchen,”’ with a 
chamber adjoining it, a solar above the kitchen and a chamber 
under it. To the north-west of the yard stood the master’s 
lodging, with a gallery or ambulatory joining it to St. Anne’s 
Chapel ; also four small chambers under the ‘‘ Master’s lodg- 
ings” and a cellar. Besides all these there was a barn, a 


‘stable and a dovecot, all of which were let in 1547 for 12]. 1s. 


a year. The chapel as it now stands is most interesting archi- 
tecturally as an example of the period when Decorated merged 
into Perpendicular style. It measures internally 38 feet by 
17 feet, and the height is 20 feet. The east window has three 
lights, and bore two well-carved heads of King Edward III. 
and Queen Philippa, though that of the Queen has been 
recently broken and lost. In the east wall, near each angle, 
is a narrow doorway leading to the staircase in the turret. 
The west end, which was at one time very dilapidated, has 
been restored. The roof is simple tie-beam and king-post. 

The visit to the ancient building proved of great interest 
to those who participated in it. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


YHE annual meeting of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held last week, Mr. A. B. Plummer (retiring 
president) in the chair. 
The report of the Council for the forty-ninth session, 
which was read by Mr. Charles 8. Errington (honorary 
secretary), stated that the total number of members was 84, 


as compared with 80 in 1906; associates 86, as compared 


with 84; and students 83, as compared with 86—a total 
membership of 253, as. against 250 in the preceding year. 
The report proceeded to deal exhaustively with the work of 
the session and the results of prize competitions and exami- 
nations. 

In connection with the Royal Institute prize competi- 
tions, the Council recorded with much pleasure the fact that 
Mr. B. Watson, an associate of the Northern Association, 
secured the Arthur Cates prize of the value of forty guineas, 
and that Mr. W. Milburn, jun., a student of the Associa- 


tion, secured the Henry Saxon Snell prize of the value of 


sixty guineas. 

“Tt is a matter of general regret,’’ continued the report, 
“that the depression in the building and allied trades is 
so great, there being little likelihood of an immediate im- 
provement. In view of this, the Council have received a 
representation from the practice committee expressing regret 
that so many young men are. entering the profession at the 
present time, and pointing out the effects of this over- 
crowding. 

“The Council feel it a duty to the ratepayers, broadly, 
and to the profession, personally, to protest most earnestly 
against the institution of a large, costly, and permanent 
architectural staff set up by the Newcastle Corporation, 
knowing that if public work was placed in ordinary com- 
petition, the ratepayers and the art of architecture would 
be benefited. With the employment of private firms, the 
costs would cease on the completion of the work, whereas the 
cost of the permanent staff never ceases, and architects, who 
are all ratepayers, are contributing to funds, the effect of 
which is causing their unemployment.”’ 

The matter of celebrating in a fitting manner the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founders’ meeting of this Association, in 


November next, had received the careful consideration of the 


members of the Council, and it would be one of the first 
duties of their successors to make suitable arrangements for 
carrying the same into effect. 

The financial statement showed that the total income 
during the session was 1771. 3s. 5d., and expenditure 
1661. 9s. 9d., leaving a balance in hand of 10/. 13s. 8d. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Walton Taylor, seconded by 
Mr. J. T. Brown (Sunderland), the report and balance sheet 
were adopted. 

The following officers were elected :—President, Mr. 
G. T. Brown ; vice-president, Mr. H. C. Charlewood ; hon. 
Secretary, Mr. C. S. Errington; hon. treasurer, Mr. R. 
Burns Dick; hon. librarian, Mr. J. Bruce; council, Mr. 
ee G. Badenoch, Mr. J. T. Cackett, Mr. C. E. Oliver, Mr. 
a Oswald, Mr. F. W. Rich, Mr. A, K. Tasker, Mr. J. 
op a Taylor, Mr. J. W. Boyd, Mr. ©. I. Greenhow, Mr. 
H. L. Hicks, Mr. M. G, Martinson, Mr. H. A. Wilson. Ex- 
officio members of council: —Mr. A. B. Plummer (retiring 
ae Mr. H. Barnes (hon. local secretary for Tees- 
an” r, W. J. Moscrop (hon. local secretary for Darling- 
. on), Mr, J. H. Morton (hon. local secretary for South 


Shields), and Mr. J. Spain (hon. local secretary for Sunder- 
land). 

Mr. A. B. Plummer (retiring president) handed over to 
the new president the badge and chain of office, whereupon 
Mr. Brown, taking the chair, returned thanks in a few 
sentences for the honour conferred upon him. He looked 
forward, he said, to a very pleasant and harmonious year 
of office, and, with the assistance of his colleagues, to keep 
the Association moving in the direction in which it ought to 

0. 
: The President proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
retiring officers and members of the Council, to which Mr. 
Plummer suitably responded. 


ARCHA OLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


1 rspeaeene 2 that promise to be of great interest to large 
audiences have recently been inaugurated under the 
auspices of the British Academy, as the result of a munificent 
donation presented in memory of the late Leopold Schweich, 
of Paris. The donor, who desires to remain anonymous, has 
founded a trust, part of the conditions being that at least 
three lectures shall be delivered annually on the subject of 
research with reference to Biblical study. The inaugural series 
was undertaken by the Rev. Professor Driver, D.D., a Fellow 
of the Academy and Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford 
University. The lectures were delivered in the theatre of 
Burlington House, and large audiences testified to the interest 
taken in the subject, though it is to be deplored that Canon 
Driver should lack the gifts of elocution and voice-projection. 
One other criticism may be offered before dealing in brief 


| with the subject of the lectures, and to this end reference may 


be made to another famous author, Sir Walter Besant. It 
will be remembered that in ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men ”’ there is a character—an Australian bootmaker, Daniel 
Fagg by name—who ‘‘discovers’’ the ancient universal 
alphabet, and by its means he is enabled to decipher the 
various tablets in the British Museum. He finds there, 
amongst others, the tables of the Decalogue ; but he remarks 
plaintively that there is something wrong with some of the 
Commandments, as they do not work out correctly, his own 
alphabet being, of course, faultless. This is the position too 
freely assumed by the archeologists, the ‘‘ bouleversements ”’ 
to which the Bible text is subjected being no more justified 
than the assumptions of Mr. Fagg. 

For the first lecture Dr. Driver confined his attention to a 
summary of work and workers in the field of archeological 
research during the last century, referring in passing to the 
Rosetta and Moabite Stones, the discovery of the cuneiform 
alphabet and the light thus thrown upon ancient history. 
The labours of Champollion, Rawlinson, Flinders Petrie, 
Layard and others were referred to. 

The second and third lectures dealt more intimately with 
the actual labours in Egypt and Canaan during the last 
quarter of a century. The tablets found in 1887 at Tel-el- 
Amarna, in Egypt, throw light on the Pharaonic occupation 
of Palestine and Pheenicia in the fourteenth century B.c. A 
monument of Seti I., the immediate predecessor of Rameses 
the Great, was found not far from Galilee ; but parenthetically 
it may be remarked here that Pharaoh is known to have had 
a predilection for first personalising all and sundry monu- 
ments as the fancy possessed him. 

The lecturer’s piéce de résistance was Gezer, this town being 
as much in evidence as King Charles I.’s head in a famous 
memorial. In this city there was discovered a cemetery of 
newborn infants buried in jars; the sacrifice of the firstborn 
was an ancient Semitic custom, though amongst the Jews 
the sacrifice of children was replaced by monetary redemption. 
Another interesting discovery that should appeal to architects 
consisted in evidences being unearthed of the old ‘‘ foundation 
sacrifices,’ human skeletons having been met with in founda- 
tion-stones ; the household gods were evidently to be pro- 
pitiated when a house was to be built. 

The remains of a Maccabean castle, supposed to have been 
built by Simon Maccabeus, were also excavated at Gezer in 
1904, and here was discovered a bath-room and the bath also. 
Further architectural discoveries have been made of greater 
or less interest, and to the extent that support is thereby given 
to the Biblical narrative they are of great interest, though not 
essentially important; but where archeological ‘‘ finds”’ 
seemingly clash with the Bible text it should be only necessary 
to refer once again to Mr. Daniel Fagg. 

Besides which scientists and archeologists have almost as 
many different theories as there are people to weave the latter. 
Would not such disagreement provide, per se, justification to 
the Biblotextuarians, if such justification were indeed neces- 
sary ? 
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AN excuse may be allowed to the Man in the Street | 


if he is unable to realise the full value of a trade cata- 
logue. He has no means of discovering how much 
invention and how many experiments are required for 
the production of one of the designs; but no allowances 
can be made for those who follow a similar line of manu- 
facture to that which is illustrated, for as originality is 
prized it may be presumed they have tried to attain it 
and have failed. Artistic copyright is valued by all 
classes of people, yet an industrial design may have 
needed far more consideration and labour for its pro- 
duction. Foreigners probably cannot be restrained from 
plagiarising English designs, but the national spirit of 
fairplay and of respect for property should at least be 
sufficient to restrain Englishmen from preying on 
Englishmen. A trial which attracted much attention 
lately took place before Mr. Justice JELF at Birming- 
ham. Messrs. CHarLes SmitH, Sons & Co., Lrp., of 
Deritend Bridge Works, Birmingham, and 101 Hatton 
Garden, E.C., were compelled to seek an injunction to 
restrain Messrs. Maruey Bros., of Birmingham, from 
infringing the copyright of their catalogues of locks, 
metalwork, &c. As the plaintiffs were about to issue 
a new and more elaborate edition they were desirous to 
have it protected against the defendants and others—for 
unfortunately the practice was shown to be quite com- 
mon. It is needless to say that as the attractiveness and 
ingenuity of a design were temptations, the better class 
of manufacturers were the principal sufferers. The 
peculiar ethics of business which tolerated such mal- 
practices received due condemnation from his Lordship. 
Messrs. CHARLES SmiTtH, Sons & Co. obtained a per- 
petual injunction, and the result, we hope, will be a 
check on piracy. 


Tue kind of ‘“‘ thrift’’ which was obnoxious to 
HAMLET? appears to find favour in Coventry. Municipal 
buildings are desired, and what is proposed is to erect 
a series of shops and to use the rooms above them for 
civic purposes. About a year ago application was made 
for authority to borrow 30,0001., but the sanction of the 
Local Government Board was withheld. The reason has 
become plain. Mr. Jon Burns believes in the power 
which public buildings can exercise on the minds of the 
people to whom they belong, and apparently he con- 
siders that a mongrel structure would not possess a sig- 
nification that would be beneficial. Accordingly Mr. 
Burns declares the scheme to be unworthy of such a city 
as Coventry, and, we suppose for the sake of those who 
might not believe in his esthetic judgment, he added that 
he did not think the shops or offices could be carried out 
for the sum mentioned. He therefore declined to sanc- 
tion the loan, but he added that it would give him pleasure 
to approve of a building of moderate proportions which 
could be enlarged when there was a necessity and which 
would be in keeping with the historic buildings in the 
neighbourhood. The Council have not yet decided 
about their course of action. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD._NORMAN ARCH AND CLOISTERS. 


fee Norman doorway shown in the illustration leads to 
- the chapter-house. The style is so ancient it was at 
one time supposed to be an example of Saxon masonry. 
But it is now considered as not only Norman, but late 
Norman. Above the timber doorway the woodwork was 
continued to the arch; it is now removed and the effect is 
enhanced. The groining near the archway, it will be 
observed, is of timber, and is arranged on a higher level 
than the groining of the cloister in order that the whole 
of the masonry arch belonging to the doorway might be 
displayed. Only a portion of the cloisters was allowed to 
remain, for the western part was removed by Wotsey’s 
orders to make room for the ‘hall staircase. 
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NOS. 19 AND 21 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W: y 
HESE premises, which have been occupied by 
- Messrs. W. & F. Torn, the well-known carriage- — 
builders, for the greater part of a century, have, in the — 
natural course of events, had to be rebuilt, and the 
owners have seized the occasion to acquire additional pro- 
perty, so as to make really fine business premises 
worthy of their purpose. oo 

The principal object sought for was to obtain floor 
spaces as large and as unbroken as possible, together with _ 
ample light and spacious show-windows towards the — 
street. . The first point has been met by the employment 
of solid steel columns which occupy a minimum of floor 
space, and the lighting of the back portion of the pre- 
mises has been obtained by setting in the upper floors 
above the first floor with ‘a view of obtaining a range of 
skylights on each side. It is thought, too, that the large — 
plate-glass show-windows to the street—which were 
essential not only for show purposes, but also to enable — 
carriages and cars to be drawn in, and which it is 
always difficult to treat architecturally—are not unsuit- — 
able in this case, especially as the piers dividing them — 
and the arches over have a very solid appearance, being 
constructed in dressed grey granite. The construction is, — 
of course, fireproof throughout, and the requirements of _ 
the London County Council in regard to escape in case of 
fire have been met in all respects. The three top floors, — 
which are not required by Messrs. THorn, are adapted | 
for letting for office or showroom purposes, for which 
there is a considerable demand, close as it is to Oxford 
Circus, and these floors are reached by an automatic — 
push-button control passenger lift, close by the entrance 
to the street. There is also an hydraulic carriage-lift 
from the basemént to the first floor. The whole of the 
works have been carried out by Messrs. J. Simpson & — 
Sons, of 48 Paddington Street, W., according to the plans — 
and under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. | 
F. M. Excoon. : ee 
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RATTON PLACE, EASTBOURNE. =| 

HIS mansion has been erected in an excellent position 
outside Eastbourne, and, it will be seen, is adapted | 

to take advantage of the scenery by the outlook, whilethe 
picturesque details are suitable to a country house. The 
architect is Mr. F. G. Coox. ae 


COWPER STREET SCHOOLS, LEEDS._LOWER HALL—UPPER HALL, ; 


HESE elementary schools, for 1,540, which were 
recently opened, are in two blocks—(a) the junior — 
and senior school (920) for (mixed) boys and girls; (b) 
the infants’ school (620). The playgrounds are of 
course separate. The lower hall (here illustrated) belongs _ 
to the junior school, and the upper hall to the seniors. 
Originally it was intended to have a swimming-bath in 
the basement, but for various reasons this and its dress- 
ing-rooms were omitted. There are, however, extensive — 
and well-covered playgrounds, carpenter’s shop, 
cookery school (both for practice and demonstration), 
heating chambers, and stores for school furniture, &. _ 
The classes are arranged in fifties and sixties on each 
side of these halls, and the four cloak-rooms and stair- | 
cases are at the ends. The halls are 29 feet by 105 feet, — 
and are much appreciated by the teachers. The schools 
were completed below the contract price. The buildings 
are in local red bricks (which are very difficult to design 
with, owing to the greater height in relation to their — 
length) and Guiseley stone with dark Westmoreland 
roofs. As external views will shortly appear a deserip- — 
tion of the style is unnecessary. The builders were 
Messrs. Arrry & Son, of Leeds. During the progress 
of the works the elder partner unfortunately died, but | 
his son carried the work to successful completion. 
Messrs. SmirH, WALKER & Co., of London, did the con- | 


_structional steelwork, and the other works were by | 


Leeds firms. Messrs. Joun Leantnc & Sons, Bedford _ 
Row, W.C., supplied the quantities, and Mr. Pamip A. | 


Rogson, of Westminster, was the architect. 
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“HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


BETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
yt at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, 
‘ent, in the chair. 

sssrs. H. T. Harvey and C. W. Rogers were elected 
ors. 

the motion of the PrestventT, a hearty vote of thanks 
assed to the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
enteenth annual grant of 100]. towards the Association’s 
tional scheme. 

e following gentlemen have agreed to act as scrutineers 
unting the votes in the election of officers for session 
i:—Messrs. G. L.,Elkington, J. A. Slater, J. W. 
gton, C. W. Long, A. H. Belcher, and J. B. Scott. 

>, Lewis F. Day read a paper entitled 


Originality and Tradition in Design. 


, said :—I was disappointed to find on the night of Mr. 
y Ricardo’s lecture that the discussion was confined to 
_and older members of the profession, who may belong 
, Association, but who have practically ‘‘ moved up.”’ 
f I had known that to be the practice I should not, for 
‘respect for your President, have accepted the invitation 
dyouapaper. I have been assured that is not the rule ; 
aly that young men are shy in the presence of older ones. 
erstand and sympathise with that, but please believe I 
you not to be to-night. The purpose of my paper is to 
ke you into discussion. I shall say nothing but what I 
und feel strongly ; but I shall dwell upon the side that 
k wants putting before the younger generation. I look 
1 to do justice to the other, and perhaps to remind me 
it older men are apt to forget. The greatest compliment 
im pay me is not to approve, but to discuss what I have 
For every age its own art!’’ That is a good motto. 
that does it mean? Are we to understand by it that our 
, or ought to be, or can be, independent of the art before 
me? [think not. On the contrary, it seems to me it is, 
mst be, the natural outcome of it. I wonder how many 
1 want persuading that we are only in the position to 
ce serious art of our own when we know something of 
has already been done; and that the determination 
everything without reference to anything outside our- 
is—well—wrong-headed ? 
e are modern, it is argued—our art, therefore, should be 
; we should endeavour to make it as modern as can be. 
it is, and cannot help being, modern. The question is 
ler we are, therefore, to force the ‘‘new’’ note and 
it always dominant. I think not. Sufficient for the 
s the modernity thereof. Do I mean to say that novelty 
sign is an evil? I mean to say it works for good and 
pon art, according to the artist and his acceptation of 
d that it is a mistake to make so much of it as many do. 
Ud not rush to meet it, nor follow it blindly, nor try to 
‘ip it. When, for example, it is urged in the name of 
ow century that art should cut itself adrift from tradi- 
I should merely shrug my shoulders did I not remember 
I was young once, and perhaps green enough to take 
advice seriously and act upon it. Perhaps the most 
mtous danger ahead of modern art is that we seem to be 
shold of tradition. Some are already adrift, without a 
ass or a rudder, upon a sea of wild extravagance. 
lere 1s a strong movement in the direction of independent 
1. I sympathise entirely with that. Only we have to 
ur right to independence—and the price of it is know- 
. Itis for want of knowledge that independence so often 
rains itself in the effort to stretch out into the new. I 
n Sweden last year—where architecture seems to be less 
int of restraint than with us—and I found in Stockholm 
@ number of new buildings which arrest attention by 
novelty. Their architect is plainly a man of ability 
lLas of initiative. But the more one looked at them the 
one felt what a pity it was that he was so anxious to be 
So afraid of doing anything that had been done before, 
termined to do nothing in the way it was usual to do it. 
the usual way had not a very fair chance of being the 
way Sometimes, Granted our ingrained conservatism, 
oe readiness to follow the well-marked track, the 
one te marked shows it tobe the way. And though 
a ot hesitate to leave it if we see a better (or some- 
search of a better), it is nothing short of perversity 


fe will follow no path that we have not trodden for 
es thing is very clear—that those who forswear all beaten 
» Nave not so far succeeded in justifying their departure 
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from them. Rather they make us think, when they go near 
to success, what might not such men have done if they had 
only been big. enough to learn from their forerunners? The 
obvious thing is very often the right thing—sometimes the 
only thing—to do under given circumstances, and to be afraid 
to do it is quite as bad as being afraid to depart from the 
ordinary way on occasion. The occasion does not occur with 
every step you take in design. Let me give you an example 
of the kind of wilfully new departure which I deprecate. A 
feature in the Swedish architecture referred to is the treat- 
ment of the stone carving. The architect departs entirely 
from the traditional ways of architectural sculpture. He 
designs his capitals, &c., as though they were to be modelled 
in clay, and that so subtly that the details merge into their 
ground. The execution is delicate and sensitive enough ; but 
the avoidance of anything like a firm sharp outline results in 
a lack of definition, even when you are quite near; at the 
distance from which they are usually seen the forms do net 
read at all. We have only an amorphous sort of relief which 
cannot be said to add to the dignity of the architecture. I 
give that as an illustration of what comes of scorning tradi- 
tion. 

Another result is that, on the plea of originality, the rebel 
against tradition goes and does, not something really new, 
but what the rest of the rebels are doing. The sameness about 
the work most proud of its originality is something astonish- 
ing, or it would be if one did not know how natural it is for 
clever students to follow some other clever student. It is 
right'they should sympathise with the new departure of their 
comrades and take pride in it. But too great a pride in it, 
and still more the satisfaction with their own originality, 
stands in the way of that appreciation of traditional work 
from which there is so much more to learn. The first step 
towards good work is to know, appreciate and sympathise 
with what is good. In that category traditional work bulks 


large. You havé there the sum of all experience up to date 
preserved and sifted for you. Is it to count for nothing with 
you? Say you do not mean to follow precedent. No one 


wants you to; but you can depart from it more surely when 
you know what itis. And even if your idea is to turn tradition 
upside down, you may as well begin by knowing which is the 
right way about. 

Invention will not, of course, allow itself to be tied fast by 
tradition. A man is free to do as he likes, but wilfully to 
insist upon his right to go any way rather than the one 
pointed out by the circumstances is a poor use to make of his 
freedom. It is no sign of weakness in the young artist to 
distrust himself and to be ready, I will not say to abide by 
tradition, but to consult it. Where else will he find such kelp 
in the solution of his difficulties? None of us can afford to 
dismiss whatever has been done as so much “‘ ancient history ”’ 
with which a modern has no concern. Our cue is to study it 
for al] it is worth; and there is no greater mistake than to 
think it is not worth much. And it wants study. It is not 
like originality, which, if it comes at all, comes by nature. 
The way to make ready for new design is to study the old-— 
to compare one past style with another, and all of them with 
what is current to-day. A mancannot do that without coming 
to know what is best, and especially what is best for him. He 
is not called upon to copy what has been done, except by way 
of exercise ; in that way it is very good practice. Let him go 
to it for what it teaches him; the last thing he will learn 
from it is to imitate it. He may embody in his own work 
all it has to tell him and it may yet be design, and original 
design. 

It is the fashion to exaggerate the danger of studying past 
styles of art. The danger is in our imaginations. Men with 
any initiative of their own break through; if those without 
it keep within the bounds of a good tradition, there is no great 
harm in that. 

It is at once characteristic of the modern artist and a sign 
of weakness in him that, for all his reckless daring, he is so 


.terribly afraid someone should say his work is not orfginal. 


There is probably no really fine work of any period in which 
there is not some reflection of a period before. 

I am not preaching the ‘‘ right divine”’ of ancient styles, 
but the value of tradition and—yes, I am not afraid of the word 
—convention. You say perhaps it is the bane of originality. 
I say it is the very beginning of artistic expression. And 
either one of these cryptic sayings is as true as the other, and 
neither is false. It all depends on what is meant by conven- 
tion. I mean treatment, according to the conditions of the 
particular art in question and the particular problem before 
the artist. And here it is that the artist has everything to 
learn from tradition. Nature, the great source and fountain 
head of inspiration, will not teach it him; and it is out-of 
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his familiarity with the way others have treated design that 
he is likeliest to evolve, as every individual artist eventually 
does, a treatment of his own. 

‘‘ Style’? is another word that sticks in many of our 
throats. I do not want anyone to adopt a style unless he is 
moved to do so. If he does, it is no crime in him. It may 
still be only the channel of essentially personal art, the recep- 
tacle of his individuality. We fancy it makes some difference 
to the flavour of the stuff what vessel we drink it out of. But 
the brew is the same, no matter whether it is mug or glass or 
pewter pot into which we pour it and however high we froth 
it, to show our skill in pouring or perhaps to disguise its 
muddiness. Beer is beer and wine is wine, and the vintage 
is none the poorer though we decant it into a vessel that has 
been in use for generations. I have heard it asked, How can 
a man be sincere and yet work in the manner of a period 
not that in which he lives? The certainty is that he does. No 
one who knows anything of the Renaissance or of later Vic- 
torian movements in this country will deny that artists have 
done good work more in the manner of the past than of their 
own time. 

Affectation, says the modern, priding himself upon his 
originality. That is easily said. But if he means by that 
the kind of wilful pretence the word seems to imply, it is very 
wide of the truth. A man may quite honestly be more in 
sympathy with some past period than with his own. He may 
honestly think we have erred from the right path. Is he not 
free to go back to the point at which, as he thinks, art went 
astray ? Some of the best men of the nineteenth century were, 
so to speak, out of step with their time. You may call Alfred 
Stevens a disciple of Michel Angelo, Burne-Jones a reflection 
of Botticelli, William Morris a latter-day Goth; but when 
you have done that you have not explained away those masters. 
Say what you like, their work is theirs, as strongly individual 
as the performance of men more representative of the day. 

It is a vanity of the moment to be determined to owe 
nothing to anybody. As if we could help being influenced. 
I have known men whose work owes much that is best in it to 
the study of old work declare their independence of it. It is 
neither vanity nor affectation which makes a man think there 
is more to be learnt at the British Museum or the National 
Gallery than at the International and the New English Art 
Club, more to be learnt at the Trocadéro or at your Architec- 
tural Museum here than at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
Between the guidance of the old masters and of the new 
artists who will hesitate? Why steal from the poor when it 
is safe to rob the rich? But there need be no stealing. Men 
who have done good work in some traditional manner have not 
‘“‘lifted’’ the old forms; they have only conformed to the 
spirit of the past. And in the interpretation of that spirit 
they have found scope to be themselves. 

To-day’s building must meet the wants of the day, no 
matter what the style of its architecture. No mere exercise 
in reproduction will do, however archeologically correct. 

Your President said, in his opening address to you, that 
‘architecture to be alive must be progressive.’’ To that I 
add, It will be. You cannot help it if you set yourselves to 
solve the problem before you—a problem which, whatever else 
it may be, is the outcome of conditions, not only quite unlike 
the conditions of old time, but changing every year, so quickly, 
in fact, that the difficulty is in keeping up with them. Our 
different needs, our different conditions, our different 
materials, give us every opportunity for original work. Nay, 
more, they compel new treatment. Say you start with the 
idea of some accepted ‘‘ style ’’ of architecture, and say it is a 
factory you have to build, the conditions are that you have to 
meet the new requirements of modern manufacture and of 
wholesale output; and by the time your factory is built 
according to the conditions, it must, in the nature of things, 
be something very far removed from anything that was done 
at the period which you had in mind at starting. You are 
forced into convention. There is practically no ancient prece- 
dent for most of the buildings you will be called upon to build. 
And to adapt a traditional design to modern conditions is 
practically to design an original one. 

And suppose the old model seemed to answer the purpose, 
the conditions of building are different. We do not work in 
the leisurely way of old days; we have to consider time and 
expense, to conform to building regulations, to arrange for 
ventilation, sanitation and other trifles with which the builder 
of old was not much troubled. Our materials are practically 
no longer the same ; some of the old ones cost too much for us, 
and new ones force their claims upon us. I wonder whether, 
if architects had taken hold of iron and steel with the grip 
that meant mastery, civil engineers would ever have had a 
look in. If, then, we face the modern problem fairly, the 
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work we do is bound to be of our own century, even ¢ 
in our hearts we had a prejudice in favour of this or tha 
style of architecture. Fe, 
Why, you may ask, concern ourselves at all abow 
styles? Because we cannot shut our eyes to what exis 
cannot help being influenced by what has been done 
the simple way out of the perplexity of so many possibk 
is to start on the likeliest of them and see how far it ¢ 
our direction. If, as I said, we face the problem to beg 
it will not be long before we are called upon to exercis 
personal initiative some people seem so much afraid of} 
An artist (not being an antiquary) reserves, of cours 
right to depart at any moment from the traditional styl, 
which he may have set out. Did not the Italians , 
Renaissance work Arab detail into their scheme of orna 
Did not Morris work Persian as well:as Gothic into hi 
something from Japan or Timbuctoo comes appropriate 
design, what is to hinder me from adopting it? The dif 
of it? That is my affair. If I make a mess of it, of ¢ 
my art is to blame. To fail is always to be in the \ 
For that reason I do not advise the inexperienced to dep; 
rashly from the ways of tradition. In the end an ae 
up his own traditions—more or less out of what t 
gathered from sources outside himself. And in his eh 
shows himself original—or not. i 
Was there ever a great artist who did not take from 
had gone before all that he could assimilate, all that wa) 
Art has always been eclectic. The word eclecticism a 
some people like a red flag on a bull. ‘“‘ It is nothing,’ 
will tell you, ‘‘ but a senseless jumbling together of di 
styles.’”’ That is only their friendly way of putting | 
means, as you know, simply selection. It is, in fact 
the ancient name for the selective, independent, sci 
spirit which belongs very specially to modern fime 
implies, of course, not the confusion of styles, but their { 
All that the artist claims in its name is the right of 
| 


And he makes good his claim if he but weld the stuff 
homogeneous whole. f 
Blend them as he may, there are purists who will fi 
result a discord. According to them you must on no ai 
‘*cross the breed ’’ of design. They do not tell us how; 
wise we are ever to improve it. If, indeed, the elemen 
design are not resolved into unity, where you can poi 
this feature as Gothic, that as Italian, and again anot 
quite new, the purist has the best of it in his quarre 
him. If, on the other hand, the result is harmonious, ; 
—one, in short—what has he to say against it? Au) 
nothing more. 
For any architect to follow the advice of the pu: 
ignore the times we live in, the conditions under wh: 
live, the facilities we enjoy, the disabilities from wh: 
suffer, is to commit a sort of artistic suicide. | 
But the alternative to that is not to fall in with i 
or fashion of the day, nor yet to inflate ourselves 
originality. What the sane and sober artist has to do— 
it for granted, certain ominous signs to the contrary n¢ 
standing, that sanity and sobriety are not quite incom) 
with art—what the sane and sober artist has to do is {) 
the times, froth and all, into due account, and due a‘ 
means not so seriously as some have done. A man we! 
less than practical if he did not learn all there is to be} 
from what is going on about him. It has plenty to teac! 
And yet, compare the newest with the best, and who wil) 
himself on being new? And how, knowing the best, 3 
man resent its influence upon him? One solution 
mystery as to how anyone can boast his independence | 
he does not know. My contention is he ought to. | 


matter of history what Rome owed to Greek and Gv! 
I 
¢ 


earlier art, how the Renaissance harked back to Cae 
dent, how art has always, from the first, been influe 

what went before it ; how one phase of art has grown 
another, as it were, in the course of Nature ; how all 
is a matter of evolution. : 

Our originality is not a spontaneous generation 

own. There go to it, in addition to our personalit 
influences of tradition and of the times (which work, of 
through us). Throw tradition to the winds, and the 
blow it back in your face. The malady of Victorian 
was that it was so little of its period. It pretended i 
turn Gothic, Queen Anne, Jacobean and I know not 
Edwardian cleverness has cured all that, and given us? 
thing that claims to be at once original and up to? 
Well, the remedy is rather worse than the disease. | 
not say that the latest aberrations in design are the re* 
paying no heed to tradition—original sin in the arti ‘ 
count for something of it—but I am sure of this: tlt 
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uite appreciative of traditional styles of design could 
nave indulged in the extravagances which everywhere 
mnt us in design priding itself on its entire originality. 
not know if its authors would consciously urge ‘‘ origi- 
+ at any price ”’ ; but the price they pay for it is—pro- 
ye, I was going to say ; I only wish it were. I am not 
ng it may lighten the ship to throw the whole cargo of 
jonsoverboard. WhatIdo deny is the necessity of doing 
the wisdom. 
should be sorry for the age we live in if I thought the 
forms of would-be originality expressed it. They tell 
of a group of agitators seemingly so innocent of artistic 
ciation as not to see how remote this restless doing is 
‘all that makes art worthy of respect. We talk scorn- 
of ‘‘ affecting ’’’ a style or period; but what about the 
ition of originality ? the pose of being individual ? 
ever there was a misnomer it was the term ‘‘ New Art.’’ 
ily we realise by this time that what was new in it was 
rt, and what was art was not new, though abroad the 
yn still flourishes like the wicked. The truth is, there 
‘is or was much that could be called new, in the sense 
ng quite different from all before it. In another sense, 
7 is always a new version of yesterday ; and what we 
just discovered is always new to us. The very newest 
tf, and is hardly likely to be, the best. Why such a 
is hurry to fall into step with the moment? It makes 
difference which way it is marching. What if the 
mt is frivolous, are we to take nothing seriously? If it 
orant are we to forswear knowledge? If it is bumptious 
e to become bounders? If it is uncertain are we to have 
ndofourown? Where, then, is the great merit of going 
the moment? And should not a man, who is a man, 
for what he holds to be the right, though things may 
e going that way? Surely it is not the strong who are 
od along by the current. 
1e claims of tradition on the one hand, and of originality 
e other, may not be easy to adjust. But the adjustment 
dbe made. Everyone with a spark of originality in him 
vant to express himself. Everyone who does not see his 
aality out of focus will feel that tradition has some claim 
his respectful consideration. The question is always 
much of original invention is compatible with the pur- 
inhand, how much of traditional treatment with perfect 
om of design? No one can settle that for another. A 
must act for himself. It is perhaps very much a matter 
nperament whether he is inclined to keep to the old road 
2asy way) or to find always a new path of his own (the 
ant way). The way to success lies somewhere between the 
Will it help you at all to right judgment—it would if 
relieved me—when I tell you that we are none of us any- 
; like so independent of the rest of the world as we some- 
' fancy ourselves to be ? 
es. Art is essentially individual. It is the personal 
ssion of the man, what he, and he only, could or would 
No one else would have done just so. But neither would 
we done it so but for circumstances entirely beyond his 
ol—his education, his environment, his experience, the 
tion of his art. The work of one and the same man is 
ent at different stages of his career. Age has something 
with that, of course. In youth his exuberance bubbles 
As he grows older he simmers down. But originality 
t entirely the expression of youthful vigour, nor respect 
‘adition only the sign of decrepit age. You can trace in 
n’s work the influence of his travel, of his reading, of any 
_©xperience through which he has passed. And were it 
more a question of age than it is, youth, let us hope, is 
l from Some at least of the mistakes it might easily make 
le restraining influence of counsellors no longer young, 
age itself keeps fresh and green so long as it remains in 
lation and in touch with youth. 
hat is why I hope it may be of some use a man of my age 
ng to men of yours. And if I can only start one or two of 
cally thinking about the relative claims of originality and 
tion upon you or hinder you from rushing at a conclusion 
may be a false one, I shall have done a good night’s 


Be gist of my advice is this :— 
a be so anxious to do something new, modern or 


0 not be afraid of doing what has been done before if that 

ae thing to do under the circumstances. Strive always 

‘a a as 1t seems to you, and take the necessary steps 

ere what is best. They will lead you sometimes back 

acTton ; but they will not hinder you from doing work in 
Sense original—if you have it in you. 
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Mr. Lovrs Amster, who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Day, said that although the purpose of the paper was to 
provoke discussion, he was in sympathy with everything Mr. 
Day had said. He agreed with him entirely, and could 
therefore only say ‘‘ Hear, hear’’ to the points which had 


| been put in such an excellent way. Mr. Day had advocated the 


study of old work, and the speaker agreed with him that such 
study was essential for the architect. Anyone who was able 
to draw could make designs out of the head and free from 
tradition, but Mr. Ambler doubted whether the design would 
be good, and he was more disposed to think it would be very 
bad. It was a fascinating idea to start designing entirely 
on one’s own, but so far as his experience went he had never 
seen an able design which was not based on tradition... He 
held that all good work could be traced back to some original 
source of inspiration. With regard to the new art idea 
which prevailed so much in foreign countries, he thought it 
had developed to an alarming extent, but, as Mr. Day had 
pointed out, it was a curious fact that the men who worked 
in it copied each other so much. In this country the new art 
idea had never déveloped, the same things were done to-day 
as were invented ten or twelve years ago, and the only 
development seemed to be in the work having got nearer to 
forms which were traditional. At a recent exhibition of the 
arts and crafts the most successful exhibits were those which 
most nearly approached the best traditional examples. As 
Mr. Day had said, in spite of oneself one could not help 
being original and modern when designing buildings. .To 
take one instance. If a motor-house had to be designed the 
architect could not go back to some old example for inspira- 
tion, because it did not exist, and he would therefore be 
compelled to show a certain amount of originality in his 
treatment of the building. It was just that amount of 
originality which was sufficient to give modernity and. in- 
dividuality to work in the present day. 

Mr. THEoporE Fyre seconded the vote of thanks. He 
quite agreed with the paper that they could not get good 
design and get away from tradition ; but he urged that they 
should see that their outlook was wide enough before they 
began. They were living in an age bursting with new life, 
new thought, and in architecture there were new materials. 
They were confronted with ferro-concrete, and they should 
ascertain fully its importance in construction. A great 
many architects, when they had to solve modern problems 
in building, were not equal to making successful solutions. 

Mr. F. D. CrapHam thought most of them were in com- 
plete sympathy with everything Mr. Day had said in his 
paper. Some of the advice he had given them, the speaker 
suggested, should be written on the walls of the room. There 
was too great a tendency to have originality at any price. 
He was not acquainted with Swedish architecture, but from 
what he had seen of modern domestic work in other countries 
he could only describe some of the buildings as the most 
appalling examples of originality for the sake of originality. 
With regard to Mr. Day’s remark about iron and steel work, 
the speaker believed the French architects had practically 
always realised the importance of those materials, but he did 
not think they had taken the constructive work out of the 
hands of their engineers. 

Mr. C. H. Srrancr reminded them that Mr. Fyfe had 
hinted that there was something to be said against the slavish 
following of tradition, and the speaker argued the point 
might be carried further. Taking only one example, he said 
that Mr. Street, in his Law Courts, was bound by tradition, 
and the consequence was an inconvenient public building, 
ill-lighted and ventilated. An architect might be a faithful 
follower of tradition and yet allow the style of his work to 
cripple and obscure his judgment and lead him to make 
designs which showed that he ignored the modern spirit. 

Mr. D. A. Forstsr supported the vote of thanks. He 
was far from being a champion of originality, and agreed 
therefore with the paper. Mr, Day had urged them to study 
old work. The speaker suggested they should also study new 
work as well, and materials both new and old, and find out 
the proper way to use those materials. 

Messrs. Percy May, G. R. Warp, A. H. Brtcuer, J. C. 
Yates, H. W. Brirran, and V. Rernancuer also joined in 
the discussion. 

The PresrpEnT said they had not only to thank Mr. Day 
for coming among them, but also in having produced so 
general a discussion to his paper. So far as that was one of 
its objects it had been successful, though there had not been 
the opposition to Mr, Day’s views which he had hoped for. 
There could hardly, however, have been anything but agree- 
ment with the paper among the students of the Association: 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 
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Mr. Day, in his reply, said he was a little disappointed 

that the other side of his arguments had not been more 
strongly taken up. There was the consolation that the agree- 
ments with his opinion possibly implied that the preach- 
ments of the past presidents of the Association had taken 
effect, and he would begin to hope that in the years presently 
coming he would see less wild originality in the streets of 
London, a less number of columns that looked like cigars 
_and spoiled details. He wished to say he had not been pitch- 
ing into originality, but only trying to express the kind of 
‘originality which was to be condemned, and especially the 
eraze for individuality. s th 
Suppress genuine originality ; his idea was to suppress the 
effort which made for originality. 


THE ROMAN STATION AT. NEWSTEAD. 


HE subject selected for this year’s Rhind Lectures in 
Edinburgh is “ The Excavation of the Roman Military 
Station at Newstead, Melrose.’’ The first of the series was 
delivered on Monday of last week in the Queen’s Hall, 
Edinburgh. Mr. James Curle, W.S., F.S.A.Scot., the 
lecturer, at the outset referred to the few facts to be found 
in history relating to the Roman occupation of Scotland, and 
to the archeological work which had been undertaken since 
1885 on Roman-sites in Scotland and the results obtained. 
Before 1745, when the Rev. Adam Milne wrote his history 
of the parish of Melrose, all surface traces of the fort at 
Newstead must have disappeared; probably the stones went 
to build the Abbey of Melrose. The connection of the mason 
craft with the village of Newstead was a very old one; tradi- 
tion dated it back to the building of the Abbey; perhaps it 
owed its origin to the material to be found in the ruined fort. 
Finds of altars in 1783 and in 1830, and the cutting of the 
railway through the place in 1846, drew attention to the site, 
but nothing was done till 1905, when the Society of Anti- 
quaries undertook the excavation and the fort was redis- 
covered. The name of Trimontium, which occurred — in 
Ptolemy’s Geography, had been claimed for Newstead, as 
also for Birrenswark Hill, in Dumfriesshire. The triple 
peaks of the Eildon Hills, so familiar to everyone approach- 
ing the district from the south, made the name peculiarly 
applicable. A parallel to it was to be found in the name 
Tripontium, given in the Antonine Itinerary to a site in 
England, implying three bridges. Ptolemy, who wrote early 
in the second century, probably derived his information from 
the soldiers of Agricola, for the evidence was strong that 
Newstead was occupied during Agricola’s advance. 

The plan showed three systems of fortification. The first 
of these belonged to an earth fort. Generally the earthen 
forts must have preceded those with stone walls. The early 
Newstead Fort showed an irregularity in its plan, which was 
also to be noted in some of the early forts in Germany. 
Including defences it embraced an extent of 11.97 acres. On 
the west front the rampart was found lying on a double tier 
of oak branches. The most curious feature of the plan was 
the irregular line of the ditches. Instead of running on each 
side of the fort in a straight line they were divided into two 
sections, the portion to the right of the gate being advanced 
some 40 feet beyond the line of the portion on the left, and 
the end being turned round at the gate to meet the inner 

line. At a later period the site was occupied by a larger 
fort, measuring with its defences 20.824 acres. It was 
defended by a stone wall 7 feet 6 inches thick and triple 
ditches. Behind this wall lay a clay rampart 38 feet wide 
at its base. At one period the fort was reduced in size by 
having a wall built across it from north to south, which cut 
off one-third of the area on the west. On this wall the 
foundation of a gateway with flanking towers was discovered. 
The actual walls of the’ Roman forts had disappeared 
throughout Europe; but that they were of considerable 
height might be gathered from the walls still existing of 
Roman towns. The wall of Newstead was just such a wall 
as surrounded Nimes or Arles, wide enough for two men to 
pass abreast. For a parallel to the rampart placed behind it 
they had the town wall of Pompeii. This wall was crenel- 
lated. The battlements were so arranged that the defenders 
were. protected on the front and left side. In the ditches of 
- Several German forts the cop stones of such crenellation had 
-been found, and it was doubtless part of the plan ‘at 
Newstead: The platform was gained by flights of steps near 
the gateways. Remains of similar steps were noted in the 
fort of Gelly Gaer in Wales. The Newstead wall did not 
appear to have had towers except at the ‘gates, though in 
many plans they were numerous. The opening of the gate 


He was the last person to wish to | 
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Centurion. 


| intended for large armies in the field. We had 7 ‘5 
_ common type of fort throughout the Empire was re 


_ A large administrative building invariably sto 


was probably covered with a barrel vault, over wh 
chemin de rond was carried. Traces of these barre 
had been noted in the forts of the wall of Hadrian 
constructions above the gate were to be seen in the 
wall at Rome and on the forts of the Eastern Lim) 
Arabia, which were still sufficiently preserved ¢ 
many details of the construction of the walls a 
defences. Of the appearance of a Roman fort in ¢ 
century a good impression might be gained-from t 
the Saalburg on the Taunus Mountains restore 
Germans. 

In his second lecture Mr. J. Curle said the Ron 
described by such writers as Polybius and Hyginus 


tion of a small permanent fort such as Newst 
with rounded corners having four gates, one on each 


centre. The same features might be seen in the p 
such forts as the Saalburg in Germany on the } 
frontier, at Lambaesis in Algeria on the southern TO! 
or out on the eastern limit at El Leggin in Arabia. Ger 
speaking, the plans of German forts did not sh 
buildings in addition to the one central block 
known as the preetorium. The most complete plans shci 
the disposition of the buildings in these smaller forts; 
been obtained in Britain, and of these Camelon.and Bi 
in Scotland and Gelly Gaer and Housesteads in 
were the best. In all of these they found a central 
generally termed the preetorium, corresponding to the 
of an ancient city, strong buttressed buildings, a 
house having the appearance of a private dwellin 
varying number of long rectangular blocks which 
formed the barracks of the soldiers. 

All these features were present in the plan of- 
In the centre stood the preetorium opening on the main 3 
crossing the fort from north to south with its outer ¢ 
yard surrounded on three sides by an ambulatory supp 
on pillars, an inner courtyard opening. from which wer 
chambers set against the back wall. The Newstead bui 
had a feature which was common in German forts, but vi 
was believed not to have hitherto been noted in Britain,n 
long hall thrown across the main street. The well-k 
remains at Lambaesis in Algeria belonged to a bu 
this kind. It was a late addition at Newstead. 
unusual feature of the plan was the foundations o 
square building situated in the outer courtyard 
entrance, which might perhaps have served to hold 
perhaps the very altar dedicated to J upiter by a. 
of the Twentieth Legion, which was found in a pit 
This pit occupied the usual position of the well, 
collection of objects came from it, many tons of 
stones, portions of three human skeletons, with x 
armour, leather, knives, and fragments of great ampho:. 

The central chamber of the inner court was now gene) 
identified as the shrine of the standards. Here the mil 
emblems were deposited, and beneath the shrine a vauliy: 
constructed to hold the military treasure. Traces ofh 
vault were found. On either side of the preetorium were! 
buttressed buildings. They probably had vaulted roofs. [] 
floors were constructed with air channels beneath 
were no doubt the horrea or granaries of the garriso. | 
which they had mention in inscriptions. In a similar bil 
ing at Weissenburg in Germany the floor was found | | 
covered with grain. To the south of the pretoriun k 


In the legionary fort of Novesium they fin 
sixty rows corresponding to the sixty centuries of the Le 
Many of them, as at Newstead, were divided into eve 
rooms. These eleven rooms probably accommodatedth 
eighty men of the century and their petty officers: 
stead the larger house which terminated éach OCk 
Novesium was wanting. . They saw traces of this hou 3 
Camelon and Gelly Gaer; it was probably the hous 
At Newstead these officers did not appe | 
have been quartered with the men. ' Judging from h 
spacing of the huts, this portion of the fort must have © 
two cohorts, or about 1,000 men. Behind the preetou 
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of the ground was unoccupied, so that probably at its 
t period the garrison did not exceed 1,500. The fort, 
yer, enclosed a space sufficient to accommodate a much 
z garrison, and probably in the earlier period it held 
ess than 2,000 men. 
fr, Ourle said, in his third lecture, that, as in most of 
2oman forts that have been excavated in this country, 
stead showed signs of change and alterations. The 
‘es of the earliest period lying beneath the later clay 
yarts showed at an early stage that there were two 
ds to be dealt with; further investigation proved that 
, were traces of four distinct occupations. First, the 
fort, perhaps dating from the advance of Agricola in 
irst century, characterised ky the peculiar arrangement 
3 ditches. Second, a larger fort with stronger defences. 
d, a period in which the fort was reduced in size and 
t one-third of its area abandoned. And fourth, an 
‘ase in size, returning probably to the area of the second 
yd, in which the fort was defended by a stone wall 
+6 inches thick and triple ditches. Beyond the walls of 
fort there must frequently have sprung up small civil 
ments, communities of traders, and sometimes of time- 
red soldiers. In Germany, in more than one fort, 
bly at the Saalburg, there have been traced along the 
‘of the high road beyond the gates lines of small wine- 
s; beyond them lay the temples, and further still the 
es. Nearly always there is found a bath. At Newstead 
» areas enclosed by ditches were found adjoining the 
: the largest lay to the south and measured 143 acres; a 
id on the west had an extent of 7 acres. In this western 
x lay the baths of the settlement. Hitherto little has 
‘done in the examination of these annexes, but baths 
been noted on the outskirts of several Scottish forts. Of 
» the best preserved was discovered at Inchtuthill. The 
est bath at Newstead was comparatively small in size. 
mtained little more than the three rooms, which were a 
non feature of every public bath-house ; the fx?sidarium, 
_a-cold bath in the apse at the south end; a tepidarium, 
ed by a hypocaust, at one end of which was a circular 
tment; probably a sudatorium, and a room apsed at 
ends, which must have formed the caldarium. A hot 
probably stood at the south end, and a vase of water for 
okling over the bathers at the north end. To this small 
ling considerable additions had been made, evidently at 
rent periods; alterations suggesting four periods could 
raced. In one of these the bath buildings appeared to 
> been reduced in size by a ditch cut through them. The 
‘nearer the fort; which had been retained, was sur- 
ded by a rampart. This reduction in size corresponds 
1¢ reduction of the fort in its third period of occupation. 
occupations seemed to lie below the level of the ram- 
, and a fourth above it. Lying beneath the rampart 
th had sunk down upon it was a pit or well 20 feet deep. 
n clearing it out some objects of great interest were 
id. It produced three cooking pots of bronze, and a very 
jug with a decorated handle, a strigil, a lamp, a piece of 
, an earthenware vessel, a short heavy legionary sword, 
‘Yemains of three other swords, one preserving its bone 
a human skull, and a very fine vizor mask of a helmet. 
feature of the excavation gave more interesting results 
ithe investigation of the pits and wells lying in the fort 
in the south annex. About fifty of these were cleared 
In the silt at the bottom objects were wonderfully pre- 
ed, birch and hazel wood retained its bark bright and 
ry, iron tools were unrusted, brass and bronze showed 
liscolorations, pottery preserved its glaze uninjured. 
of the pits could be identified as belonging to an early 
od. Others dated from the later occupation. Bones of 
, women, and children were discovered ; they were found 
he ditches and pits, as well as on the floors of buildings. 
male skull of heavy, probably Northern, type showed a 
nN cut across it—a death-blow from some sharp weapon. 
ither skeleton, that of a dwarf 4 feet 6 inches high, was 
overed almost entire. How it came to be in a deep pit 
2ath the skeletons of nine horses was a problem of which 
would wish to have the solution. 


At the ‘Birmingham Cathedral on Sunday a new reredos 
_€anopy in the side chapel, which has been erected in 
nory of the late Mr. Charles Steer, who was a director of 
st, Keen & Nettlefolds, was dedicated, The reredos was 
gned by Mr. Arthur Dixon and made by Birmingham 
men. It is constructed of English oak, and is painted 
‘Simple designs in the early Italian style. HS 
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GEORGIAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Continued from last week.) 


AVING now dealt with the typical features of the style 
both externally and internally, we can proceed to ex- 


amine a few examples of different Georgian houses. 


Tue Town Hovss. 


1, The Attached House.—The Georgian town house was 
governed very much by local conditions, for the exigencies of 
the site usually required a straight front, or at most.one with 
slight projections. Some of the smaller examples of domestic 
architecture as, for example, the group of houses at Stamford, 
have facades touching each other, and these, although of small 
extent and not possessing the interest of larger buildings, are 
worthy of careful study. These houses possess good doorways 
and characteristic dormer windows. Hipped roofs, although 
a favourite feature in the larger country houses, are rarer 
in the towns, for more room could be obtained by carrying tho 
roof ridge to the extremity of the site, where it could finish 
against the massive chimney stacks. 

2. The Detached House.—The house in Salisbury Close is 
an example of the good effect produced by a plain simple 
treatment. The central steps lead to the front door, which, 
with its consoles and circular pediment, is the only ornamental 
feature of this otherwise plain facade. A flight of steps is an 
excellent means of giving scale to a building, for a step is 
well known to be about 6 inches high, and the eye thus ascer- 
tains without effort the relative proportion of the design. 
Other points worthy of note are the stone pilasters at the 
angles to frame in the facade, and the severe simplicity of the 
window spacing, both of which are in keeping with the long 
straight parapet. 

The Great House, Burford, is another straightforward 
treatment of an unbroken front. The central portion has a 
vrindow enriched with consoles and a carved frieze, above which 
the facade is accentuated by a pediment. The oval windows 
to the basement are novel in treatment, and correspond to 
those, alternately circular and octagonal, in the upper storey. 
The chimneys, which are taken up at each end of the fagade 
as small towers, form effective terminations to the building. 

The house in West Street, Chichester (1696), believed 
to be by Sir Christopher Wren, is a studiously symmetrical 
example. It has a projecting centre in stone and wings which 
have angle pilasters instead of the usual quoins. The consoled 
wooden cornice breaks round the pilasters and the central 
projection, above which is a triangular pediment. A stone 
string course aids in giving breadth to the design, as it forms 
a long horizontal line connecting the various projections. 

The two panelled chimney stacks and the side dormers help 
the skyline, as also the hipped roofs of the projecting wings. 
The sash windows are in ‘‘ reveals,’’ which are plastered and 
painted, thus giving a better effect than if left plain. The 
method, however, of bringing the window frame flush with 
the face of the wall is more satisfactory in this type of house. 
The stone gate piers are crowned with fine carved pineapple 
terminals, and are in harmony with the entrance doorway, to 
which they act as sentinels. 

This view is an excellent illustration of the necessity for 
the study of perspective, for the relative projection of the 
wings and central portion are here easily judged, but the roof 
has every appearance of being flatter in pitch than it really is, 
since it is foreshortened to the spectator. These points will be 
better realised from the elevation, which, while showing the 
true height of the roof, gives no idea of the projections nor 
the true effect and proportions of the design when executed. 


Tur Country Hovsz. 
The Simple Block Plan. 


The country house, although similar in general detail, 
possessed in most cases a more favourable and less restricted 
site than the town house. 

Eltham House, Kent, erected in 1660 (now used as a golf 
club house), is one of the many examples in which the simple- 
block type of plan is retained. The house is divided into 
three, the central division containing the two staircases and 
the inner hall, into which the principal entrance leads by way 
of the main entrance hall. 

The main staircase has rich scrollwork balustrade, with: 
carved newel tops and pendants, which are accentuated by the 
plain treatment of the walls with their large panels, . The 
drawing room has its walls also divided into large panels, 


* A lecture delivered before the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at- Carpenters” 
Hall. 
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and has a simply treated chimneypiece. The fine plaster ceil- 
ing has richly moulded ribs framing an oblong and two circles 
—a favourite treatment for a long room. The shuttered 
window at the end has apparently been placed out of the centre 
in order to give room for the old tapestry panels. The garden 
front, the entrance porch of which is approached by a spread- 
ing flight of steps with balustrade, is a simple example to 
which some variety is given by the unequal spacing of the 
windows and the blank panels with circular heads on either 
side of the central opening. 

The entrance front is treated in a more imposing manner, 
Tonic pilasters being carried through two storeys to form a 
central feature with a pediment ornamented with shield and 
festoons. The white window frames and sashes, the consoled 
cornice, simple-hipped roof and well-balanced groups of 
chimneys help to give repose and dignity to the design. 

Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough, was erected in 1656 by 
John Webb, a pupil of Inigo Jones. The plan occupies an 
oblong space of 90 feet by 75 feet, and is divided longitudinally 
into three by brick walls. There is a through corridor from 
front to back. The exterior shows the straight-sided facades 
with the rusticated angle quoins, the deep wooden consoled 
cornice and hipped roof, above which is a lead flat and four 
massive chimney stacks with rusticated angles and carved 
cornices. The windows to the principal rooms on the first 
floor are made more important by the alternate use of hori- 
zontal entablatures and pediments. The central doorway has 
a porch and iron balustrade over. Formerly all the windows 
had stone mullions and leaded lights, as is seen in the central 
openings on the west (left) facade, a treatment which was 
perhaps more pleasing than the large panes of the later 
windows. 

The staircase is one of the features of the interior, and 
resembles that at Eltham. The lower newel has a carved 
supporting scroll and ornamental terminal, and there is some 
beautiful open carved work arranged in panels underneath the 
handrail. The risers of the stairs are panelled, and add to the 
richness of the whole effect. 

The oak panelling in the dining room shows the broad 
treatment adopted in comparison with the previous Jacobean 
period. The large panels have a subsidiary frieze and cornice, 
giving scale to the main entablature. The doorway has rather 
a curious double architrave, the outer one starting from the 
dado and terminating below the main architrave, and the 
inner one having its ears supported by panelled pilasters. The 
doorway cornice has the frieze richly carved with festoons 
supported by a bold scroll in the centre 

Groombridge Place, Kent, said to have been designed by 
‘Wren, has a plan which is H-shaped, being a reminiscence of 
the Jacobean mansion with the great central hall. The 
surrounding moat, which is crossed by three bridges, once 
belonged to a former structure. 

The west front shows how very effective is the simple 
grouping of the hipped ‘‘ wings’’ with the tower-like chimney 
stacks and the recessed centre with its portico. The outer 
columns, supporting the pediment, rest on the lower die of the 
balustrade, and, being of greater height, have a larger diameter 
than the columns at the top of the stairs. Heavily barred sash 
windows are used throughout, and the angles of the brick 
walls are rusticated. The stone plinth gives an appearance of 
strength, and forms a strong base for the walls, while the gate 
piers and bridge in the foreground frame in the design. 

The view across the moat, which undoubtedly adds interest 
and gives a medieval character to its simple outlines, shows 
the picturesque surroundings of this charming house, to which 
time and richly coloured foliage have added many beautiful 
tints. 

The drawing room is the only part of the interior which has 
escaped alterations in later times. The oak panelling, with 
dado and large upper panels, is characteristic of Wren’s 
treatment of interiors. The ceiling has narrow panels placed 
around a large central oval with modelled ornament of fruit, 
leaves and flowers. 

Melton. Constable, Norfolk, erected in 1687, has a simple, 
straightforward plan, which produces a dignified composition: 
It is oblong, and is divided into three by longitudinal walls 
as at Eltham and Thorpe Hall. The principal rooms are 
planned round the main staircase, which communicates with 
the salon (originally the chapel) by a double screen of columns 
and arched openings. This house is built of brick and stone, 
and variety is given by the different treatment of the fagades. 

The southern (right) front has a projecting centre crowned 
with a pediment, while the western front has no central break, 
but a projecting portico. The plate-glass windows latterly 
inserted on the southern facade produce a poor effect, compared 
with those having small squares on the western facade. A 
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well-proportioned wooden cornice emphasises the eaves to 
plain-hipped roof, and the four chimney stacks give a cer; 
variety to the skyline. ; i) 

Honington Hall, Warwickshire, delightfully sity, 
amidst attractive scenery, is attributed to Sir Christo, 
Wren, but considerable alterations were made early in, 
eighteenth century by William Jones, an architect of rep 
The entrance front is faced with many tinted red brick; 
thin that five courses measure only 1 foot in height, w 
the quoins and window architraves are of yellow stone, | 
central entrance door has columns supporting an entabla 
and broken segmental pediment, in which are the owner's 
of arms—a favourite feature in the Georgian style, 

. The projecting wings are in excellent proportion, and. 
siderable interest is given to the facade by the row of ances 
busts placed in niches above the ground floor windows, — 
characteristic cornice is carried round the whole build 
which is covered with hipped roofs of green-grey slates, f 
ing a colour contrast with the brick and stone work. — 
simple dormer windows and chimney stacks are well disp, 
in this evenly-balanced design. On the left is an archy 
which has some beautiful wrought-iron gates and orname 
head—a simple and typical example of the blackeritie 
In passing through this archway we come upon the gai 
facade, which has windows evenly spaced, with no project 
which would reduce the apparent length. | 

Continuity is given to the design by the repetition of 
busts which we have already seen on the front. The projec 
semi-octagonal portico, forming a garden room, gives a sha 
which is very pleasing, and the chimney stacks rising s, 
and high from the eaves aid the skyline. The desire 
symmetry has caused the insertion of sham windows w) 


The formal garden, with ornamental vases, consist 
geometrical figures, arranged so as to.make pleasing patte 
and forms an ideal setting for a country house. a 
The hall, which is entered directly through the front d 
is a fine specimen of internal Georgian architecture, 
chimneypiece, with dog-grate, has a marble architrave and! 
consoles, which support an enriched entablature. The sq); 
space above is filled with a sculptured subject framed hy 
architrave with pediment. The ceiling has a plain cen 
oval with enriched borders of modelled plaster. a 
Widcombe Manor, near Bath, attributed by some to t 
Jones, is an ambitious example, in which coupled pilaste)| 
the Ionic order are arranged along the facade, and sup) 
an entablature crowned by a balustrade. The central entri 
is emphasised by a pediment, a feature borrowed from dest 
by Palladio. The architrave and frieze are returned on 4 
selves at the main angles, and are carried up to the undex 
of the cornice, which has ‘‘ cartouches ’’ over the angle pila? 
Belton House, near Grantham—the seat of Earl Brow) 


_—(4.D. 1689), was probably designed by Sir Christo; 


Wren. The plan is H-shaped, and the reception rooms) 
arranged on the principal floor, which is raised oC 
ground. The hall acts as a thoroughfare room to the surroy 
ing apartments—a typical arrangement in this century. 
exterior is plain and dignified, and has boldly projec 
wings with rusticated angles and a projecting on. 
with pediment. The basement storey contains the kiti 
and offices (an innovation introduced from Italy by I 
Jones), and a broad flight of steps gives access to the princ: 
floor. The original division of the window panes is see! 
the ground floor windows of the left wing, but the pane’ 
the centre block and right wing have been altered from 3 
five divisions in height, which is not an improvement. 
main roof is formed as a belvedere, with a balustrade 1 
central turret, while that of each of the side wings is sit! 
hipped. |S 
The hall is panelled, and has a richly modelled ple 
ceiling by Grinling Gibbons, in which there is sufficient p! 
surface left in the design to form a contrast with the ent1é 
portion. — * 
The dining room is panelled from floor to ceiling, and! 
doors have architraves over which are pulvinated friezes ? 
segmental pediments. The fireplace has a bold surroun 
moulding, side frieze consoles and cornice, and the pl 
frame over is surrounded by a most elaborate example of G? 
ling Gibbons’s work, in which birds and flowers are “ 
minent. a. 
The gallery, which extends over the western end of! 
chapel, has carved pilasters, between which are -ellipt 
arches. The chapel itself has a-remarkable plaster ceili 
moulded ribs, richly ornamented. i 
The villa at Chiswick, designed in 1729 for the Ear f 
Burlington by the architect Kent, can probably lay clait’ 
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ter notoriety than any other building of the period. It 
copied from Palladio’s well-known ‘‘:Villa Rotonda,’’ 
‘Vicenza, which had already been reproduced by the archi- 
‘Campbell at Mereworth, Kent. The plan is that of an 
jan country house, and is quite unsuited to the sunless 
ateof England. The central hall is octagonal (26 feet in 
eter), and is lit only from above, and hence is of little use 
‘sitting room. Around this hall are grouped the various 
ig rooms on two floors, the whole building being enclosed 
square of 68 feet. There is a portico on one face only, 
sad of on all four sides, as in the original building. 
he exterior exhibits the importance given to the steps, 
sh occupy in height the lower storey, and differ in arrange- 
t from the prototype. The Corinthian portico and pedi- 
t, although useful for keeping the sitting rooms cool in the 
ht climate of Italy, is out of place in England, where 
y available ray of sun is valuable. This features does, 
ever, give a certain dignity, and was eventually considered 
ssary in a house of any pretensions, so as to give rise to 
term the ‘‘ portico and pediment ”’ style. 
2rior Park, Bath, constructed 1735-43 from the design of 
architect, John Wood, occupies a fine site formerly belong- 
to the Priory of Bath and now a Roman Catholic College, 
feet above the sea-level at the head of a valley. The 
inal scheme consisted of a central mansion with east and 
; wings, and intervening pavilions connected by colonnades 
scheme of considerable grandeur. It was intended to make 
whole front (1,050 feet) three sides of a duodecagon, in- 
bed with a quarter of a mile radius from the centre of a 
ar basin 100 feet in diameter, which, however, was never 
aed. 
[he main block consists of a large hall, which occupies the 
ral portion of the plan, and on either side are staircases 
corridors giving access to the larger rooms. 
[he exterior from the lower terrace is exceedingly fine, with 
main block linked up to the side pavilions by an arcade. 
east wing (on the left of the view) and the important 
ace staircases were added later, and the chapel was built 
he site of the old west pavilion in 1844. The central block 
fine composition, dignified by the symmetrical lay-out, and 
sweeping lines of the curved steps leading up to it. The 
se has a rusticated basement, almost hidden by the rising 
md. ‘The first (principal) floor windows have triangular 
circular pediments alternately, and those to the second 
r have simple architraves, above which comes the entabla- 
» and balustrade. The magnificent hexastyle portico of 
inthian columns, the entire height of this three-storey 
lding, is very effective, and forms a commanding frontis- 
e to the house, which is further enhanced ty its position 
1 hill facing a valley. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


N Monday Sir William Forwood presided at the monthly 
meeting of the executive committee of the Liverpool 
hedral. The other members present were the Bishop, the 
1. Archdeacons Madden and Spooner, the Rev. Canons 
hyn, Sylvester and Kempthorne, Sir Robert Hampson, 
ssrs. Arthur Earle, Robert Gladstone, John White, H. 8. 
odcock, R. Dart and F. M. Radcliffe (hon. treasurer), 
Bs Rev. C. Harris and Mr. J. Alderson Smith (secre- 
les), 
A communication was received from Miss Langton asking 
1ave the two windows in the ante-room of the lady chapel 
apart for the gift of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 
Mr. Frank Tobin offered to present, on behalf of his family, 
se window at the east end of the south aisle of the cathedral 
per, 
The committee decided to embrace in the present building 
rations in connection with the cathedral the four piers of 
main towers, so as to include the central space of the 
3S transepts, which will provide a church 270 feet long, 
rding accommodation for a congregation of upwards of 
10 people. In doing this the committee felt that they were 
: unduly trespassing upon the liberality of the Churchmen 
he diocese, and that the 60,0001. or 70,0001. additional sub- 
iptions which will be necessary to complete this part of the 
hedral will be forthcoming during the next three years. 
A deputation of the Operative Masons’ Society, consisting 
srs. G. J. Jones, F. Bower and T. A. Wood, waited upon 
Committee to urge upon them the employment of a larger 
nber of masons upon the cathedral work. Mr. Jones and 
; Wood laid their views before the committee, who promised 


take them into consideration and communicate their reply 
Writing. .. 


‘inquiries and inspections associated with public libraries. 


STAINED GLASS. 

T the Birmingham School of Art last week, Mr. H. A. 
£4 Payne delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Stained Glass.’”” He 
stated that the invention and early manufacture of glass is 
lost in the remote ages, but that it was a most ancient art is 
proved by a representation of glass-blowing in one of the 
tombs at Beni-Hasan, in Egypt, dated about 2,000 B.c. 
Early glass had a high value attached to it and a certain 
mystery. Strange stories we come across of immense obelisks 
and statues supposed to be made of emerald, but doubtless of 
glass ; of marble lions with eyes of emerald that gleamed in 
such a terrible way that the fish in the sea near which the: 
lions were placed were frightened and deserted that coast. 
Tales of diamond thrones and emerald tables suggest fairy- 
land; but the glass-worker explains such fancies, and we 
come in touch with reality. Glass, from its names of ruby, 
sapphire, emerald, &c., was always intimately connected 
with jewels, and in the imitation of jewels it has always. 
played a great part. We feel that medieval windows glow 
and glimmer like jewels, and that is what windows should 
always do. The Romans were the first to suggest the use of 
glass for windows, piercing slabs of marble and filling in 
with coloured glass. They used also bronze frames. This 
piercing of marble suggested doubtless the pierced plaster 
windows of the Arabs, who fitted into the wet plaster gleam- 
ing bits of glass, arranging them into a pattern suggesting 
the bright colours of flowers or jewels. From these beginnings. 
began the great art of stained glass which culminated in the 
great medizval windows, objects of almost unearthly splen- 
dour. In stained glass we have a most enduring material,: 
full of beauty, solemn, serious, gay, and bright ; but the vast 
majority of our modern windows are inane productions that 
future ages will regard as rubbish. Seventy or eighty years 
ago, when the great Gothic movement took place, there was 
a great revival in stained glass. Unfortunately it drifted 
into the hands of the trade which supplied sham medieval 
windows, lacking in life and in all things which made the old 
work interesting. In this revival of stained glass, while 
they imitated the drawing and design, they made no attempt 
to reproduce the quality of the ancient glass. Brilliant, dis- 
cordant, unbroken, transparent tints of glass were used, so. 
entirely different to the richness and splendour of colour 
characteristic of the old work. Of late years, however, a 
vital stimulus has been given to the art by the work of 
William Morris, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and others, and 
there is great hope for the future. There is another field for 
stained glass besides churches—the wide field of public build- 
ings, and, above all, of dwelling-houses. In the old days 
they used colour everywhere ; they could not resist putting 
in the ordinary windows of the house little jewels of colour, 
little pieces of heraldry, little subjects that gave point to the 
life and work of the house. We all know the lavish use of 
coloured glass in the small houses now being built. The 
upper parts of the windows are all filled and the panels of 
the doors, all with the same garish colour—cheap, nasty 


_ glass, leaded up to represent leaf forms and stalks, all done 


in a quick, business-like way, without delicacy of form or 
colour. It would be difficult to find anything more vulgar. 
How good it would be if instead of that we could have nicely- 
drawn birds or flowers, a thousand and one things in the life 
around us ready to take their place in the atmosphere of the 
house. ; 


In the House of Commons last week Mr. Morton wished to: 
know how the 2,935/. appropriated to Scotland for the: 
protection of ancient monuments was to be expended. Mr. 
Harcourt, in reply, said the money would be spent on historic 
parts of Edinburgh Castle, on Arbroath Abbey, Elgin Cathe- 
dral, Beauly Abbey, Dunblane Abbey, Dunfermline Palace and 
Abbey, Fcrtrose Cathedral, Glasgow Cathedral, Linlithgow 
Palace, St. Andrews Cathedral and Castle, Brechin Cathedral, 
Stirling Castle and the Argyll Lodging, Bothwell’s House, 
Stirling, Mars Walk in Stirling, Haddington Church, Cambus- 
nethan Abbey, Kirkconnel Church, and some miscellaneous 
monuments, chiefly prehistoric. te 


The Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Manchester 
free libraries committee, accompanied by the chief librarian, 
left Manchester for the United States on Saturday to make 
The 
Manchester libraries committee hope that their colleagues will 
be able to bring back with them a fund of information which 
will be of service in their future work. The journey will 
occupy about six weeks, ; 
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GENERAL. 


Professor Walter Schott, the German sculptor, has 
modelled from life a statue of the German Kaiser as a 
Roman emperor, which is to be completed in marble. 

The Women’s Guild of Arts have declined an invitation 
that they should, as a guild, exhibit craftwork in the women’s 
‘section of the National Scottish Exhibition. ‘We object,” 
they say, “as a matter of principle to women’s sections in 
‘art exhibitions. There can surely be no doubt that the work 
of artists should be judged without regard to questions of 
sex.” 


The Wall-Paintings for the Hamburg council-chamber are 


nearly completed. Herr Hugo Vogel has selected the Five 
Ages of Germany as subjects, and the figures suggest the 
Primitive Age, the Age of the Pagans, the Christian Era, the 
Middle Ages and Modern Life. 

Mr, Drinkwater Butt is contributing a suggestive series of 
articles to the British Journal of Photography on “ The Modern 
Note in the Design and Fitting of Photographic Premises.” 


Mir. Tapper, formerly assistant with the late Mr. G. F. 
‘Bodley, R.A., has been appointed consulting architect to York 
Minster in succession to Mr. Bodley. 


Mr. John Ward, borough surveyor of Derby, having broken 
down under extra work, has been granted leave of absence 
during three months, with an honorarium of 150/., which an 
alderman described as a “ miserable pittance ” for an ofticial 
who saved the town 10,000/. in connection with the tramways. 


A Meeting was held in Lewes on Monday when the 
following resolution was adopted :—“ That the subscribers, 
having inspected the complete plans for the new hospital 
prepared by Messrs. Riintz & Ford, approve the same, and 
desire the directors to take the necessary steps to appeal for 
funds to enable them to proceed with the erection of the 
building in accordance therewith.” 


The Committee of the Manchester Art Gallery have 
arranged for a loan exhibition of oil-paintings and water- 
colour drawings by Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, Mr. Anderson 
Hague, Mr. F. W. Jackson, and Mr. Tom Mostyn, opening on 
April 14 and closing at the end of May. 


Mr. Julian Julian has been appointed borough surveyor of 
Cambridge at a commencing salary of 3507. per annum. Mr. 
Julian is an engineer and architect of twenty years’ standing, 
and he has been in the service of the Town Council for the 
past thirteen years. 


Sir W. Martin Conway has made his award in the com- 
petition for designs for a lunette commemorative of the 
Liverpool Pageant, which is to be placed in the vestibule of 
the town hall above the roll of freemen. The first three 
places are awarded to Mr. J. H. Amschiwitz, of London, 
Mr. G. W. Harris, of Liverpool, and Mr. C. Douglas 
Mackenzie, of Liverpool, respectively. The winner will, 
subject to arrangements, receive the commission for the 
lunette, while Mr. Harris and Mr. Mackenzie will get the 
premiums. 


At the Annual Business Meeting of the Architectural 
‘Craftsmen’s Society, held in the Technical College, Glasgow, 
on Friday, the following office-bearers were elected for next 
‘session :—Honorary presidents, Mr. T. L. Watson, Professor 
Charles Gourlay and Mr. A. L. Currie; president, Mr. J. 
Campbell Reid ; vice-presidents, Messrs. James Flett and 
James Boyd; joint secretaries, Messrs. John Wilson and 
T. L. Hastie; treasurer, Mr. Robert Moon. 


An Antique Theatre discovered at Guelma in the province 
of Constantine, Algiers, and which has been restored by the 
municipality, is to be inaugurated on May 15. The plays 
performed will be “ Athalie” and “ Electra.” 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers has 
presented to Birmingham University a model dam for the 
Civil Engineering Museum. 

The Architects selected by the Gosport and. Alverstoke 
education committee to take part in a competition for the 
proposed Grove Road school are Mr. Smith, Gosport; Mr. 
Dunn, Birmingham; Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, London; 
Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, Portsmouth; Messrs. Houston & 
Houston, London; and Mr. Tench, Norwich. 


_ The Central Body of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion announce that in place of Exeter Hall, which the 
Association after a stay of twenty-five years vacated in July 
of last year, a new building at the Oxford Street end of 
Tottenham Court Road will be erected in a year’s time at a 
cost of 150,000/., of which sum 85,0007. has already been 
collected. 
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The Westminster City Council recently received an oft 
from Sir J. Wolfe Barry for the planting of trees in Parlja 
ment Square on the south side of the offices'in co } 
erection for the Government. The Council has, ho 
expressed regret at their inability to undertake the plan 


Mr. Alfred A. Longden, South Kensington, has 
appointed curator to the Aberdcen Art Gallery ata 
300/. per annum. There were thirty-eight applications f 
post. Mr. Longden, who in the end was unanimously 
has successfully passed all the chief art examinations : 
Kensington, and as secretary to the Arts and Crafts 
tion Society has been brought into close touch with 
the leading artists and architects of the day. er 


Mr. B. T. Batsford will shortly issue the mon 
Crosby Hall, which the committee for the sw 
memorials of Greater London have been prepari 
time past. It will be illustrated by reproductio 
engravings and a fine series of drawings to scale. 
Norman and Mr. W. D. Carée are responsible for t 
press. . 


Mr. W. J. Goodwin, of the City Surveyor’s Offic 
chester, has been appointed city surveyor and eng 
Salisbury at a salary of 300J., rising to 400/., with 5 
for a bicycle. The 114 applications for the post were 
to the following:—Mr. A. E. W. Aldridge, Walsall 
Mr. A. H. Claypoole, Bristol; Mr. D. Ellison, Wes 
wich; Mr. W. John Goodwin, Chorlton-cum-Hard 
chester ; Mr. J. P. Greenwood, Burnley ; Mr. M. Lea. 
Mr. H. A. Newman, Finchley, N.; Mr. F. R. Rymai 
ford; Mr. H. J. White, Cheltenham. 


At Christie’s on Saturday there were sold a co 
works by Turner, the property of Sir Alexander F. 
Hood, M.P. It included thirteen drawings and one pai 
The latter was “The Beach at Hastings,” signed and 
1810. For this there was an opening bid of 3,000 
and the amount was carried to 6,000 guineas, at wl 
the hammer fell. The thirteen drawings bro 
5,825 guineas, and. included “ The ( 
650 guineas; “ The Vale of Ashburnham,” 
“Rosehill Park,’ 550: guineas; ‘ Pevensey Bay from” 
hurst Park,” 520 guineas. 


The King’s Norton District Council have instruct 
education committee to select an architect to prepa 
for a permanent school in Grove Road, King’s Heath. 


The Blackpool Town Council have received an 
2,000/. for the erection of an art gallery on condition 
site in Queen Street now used as a bowling green be pu 
for that purpose, and to accommodate the library fo 
two years ago Mr. A. Carnegie promised to give 15,0002. 
library site committee have in consequence offered 8, 
the site. 


The Council of the Royal Academy of Arts have 
donation of 1002. to the Cretan Exploration Fund 
grant of 25/. has been received from the Cloth 
Company. Since the appeal for 3,000/. was issu 
autumn about 1,750/. has been received. Mr. Arthur 
is now on his way to Crete, and will at once resume op 
at Knossos. 


A Lady, Who desires to preserve strict anonymity, h 
the City Press, given 5,000/. towards the re-erection 01 
Hall on the site of Sir Thomas More’s garden in ‘ 
The building is to form part of More House (Un 
Hall)—an institution closely associated with the Unive 
London—as the first of the houses designed as reside 
students. In addition, the donor has given 5,000 
the objects of the scheme generally, and that will be 
extending the residential accommodation.. The rem 
Crosby Hall have been temporarily deposited in the 
National School, Southwark, under the direction — 
Howard Colls, of Messrs. Trollope, Colls & Sons, Ltd. 


Messrs. Stevenson & M Guffie, Glasgow, have 
instructions of the Marquis of Graham, drawn up 
tions for the supply of electric light and power to 
residences and the estate offices in Arran. The sche 
necessitate the construction of a dam on the side of Go 
above 700 feet above sea-level, and the water will be 
to a power-house at Brodick, in which Pelton wheels 
driving of electric generators will be placed. The tre 
sion lines will be altogether about twelve miles in leng 
one of them will be carried over the side of the mounta 
a height of about 1,200 feet above sea-level. It is inte de 
_to raise the current to a pressure of 3,000 volts, and 
‘transmit it to sub-stations at the two residences. 
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— « Ghe Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


iB Sheffield City Council have decided to appoint an 
chitect, at a salary of 6501., who is to undertake all the 
wrk required by the Council and any of the committees. 
] officers engaged on architectural work in the several 
partments of the Corporation, including the Education 
spartment, are to be transferred to the new department. 
L are to be under the control of the establishment com- 
ttee. The Sheffield Society of Architects have pro- 
ited against the appointment, and point out that the 
olanations they offered have not received due considera- 
n. The Council of the Society also call attention to 
» fact that as a general principle the placing of the 
sign of all public buildings in a district in the hands of 
2 architect, however eminent, is not conducive to 
uety and freshness of planning or design. This can 
y be obtained where the work is distributed among 
erent architects, and a healthy spirit of competition 
reby promoted. Experience shows that an official 
hitect has little time for actual designing, his time 
ng fully occupied by administrative duties and attend- 
‘eon committees. The designing is, therefore, deputed 
assistants, with the result that buildings become stereo- 
ed and commonplace, and yet, at the same time, 
yuently extravagant in cost. The opportunity of erect- 
some of the public buildings of their district has, in 
past, proved an incentive ‘to many architects in 
wfheld, and has.caused them to devote much time and 
dy to this end, with results'which may be seen-in the 
mentary schools of the city, to mention one instance 
ongst many. Ii is, however, useless to remonstrate. 


ia 


endage which is necessary’ to uphold -the dignity of a 
neil, and consequently one authority after another 
ide on the appointment: although economy may not 
sromoted. . 


i — 
AN interesting competition. has been arranged in 
leva in connection with the four-hundredth anniversary 
the birth of- Joun Canvix, whose history. is closely 
nected with that of the city. A committee was formed 
) issued appeals, and it is expected that between 
,000 and 500,000-francs will be obtained. Tt is pro- 
ed to erect in the Promenade des Bastiens & memorial 
ihe Reformation. It is intended that the memorial 
ll comprise statues of Fare, Canvin, Joun Knox, 
Beza, grouped in such a way that the statue of 
‘VIN will be conspicuous. Luruer, Zwineut, and 
ER VirET are also to be recalled in some manner 
ch is left to the choice of the artists. There are to be 
‘ounding Statues of the protectors of Calvinism, such 
YOLIGNY, WILLIAM THE SILENT, Ouiver CROMWELL, 
ortwo of the founders of the colonies in New 
‘land, . FREDERICK WILLIAM oF BRANDENBURG, the 
at Elector. If reliefs are introduced, it is desired -by 
committee that they should represent such subjects 
The Preaching of the Reformed Faith in Geneva,”’ 
HN Kwox preaching before Mary 
EyrI IV: signing the Edict of Nantes,’’ ‘“‘ The De- 
a from Europe or arrival in America of the May- 
ofa -Presentation of the Declaration of Rights 
9) to W ; 
n by the Elector of BranpEnsura to the victims of 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.’’ The competi- 
18 to be international. The designs must be sent 
n or before September 15, and each is to be marked 
‘a device, Competitors 
ch of the general design for the gardens (plan and 
‘on) on the scale of 1/200. (2) Plans, sections, and 
ed plans of the different parts of the monument, or 
a whole, on the scale of 1/50.. (3) Colourless 
© models of the statues of the four Reformers 
‘1 group also, if any) on the scale of 1/15, (4) A 
» Survey of the plans, mentioning the proposed 


g 
> 


the present time ‘an official’ architect appears to be an: 


Stuart,’’ ., 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE and Mary,’’ ‘‘ Welcome . 


are to submit:—(1) A. 


materials and the approximate amount of the costg. 
The jury will consist of the following:—M. A. 
Barruotomi, Paris; M. Cu. GirRAUL?T, Paris; Professor 
Tuattton, Berlin; Professor Bruno Scumirz, Berlin; 
Mr. Grorce J. Frampton, R.A., London; Professor 
Gui, Zurich; M. Aurrep Cartier, Administrator of the 
Musées de la Ville de Genéve ; M. Horace pr Saussure. 
Delegate of the Fédération des Sociétés Artistiques de 
Genéve ; the Chairman of the Association du’ Monument 
de la Réformation, Geneva. A sum of 30,000 francs will 
be expended in prizes to be awarded in the way preferred 
by the jury. The designs are to be sent carriage paid. 


By a majority of nine votes the Birmingham City 
Council last week decided to use Aberdeen granite 
instead of Norwegian. The problem before them was 
complicated. Darley Dale stone seems to be -enduring 
in the atmosphere of Birmingham; it will therefore be 
used in the extension of the Council House: For the 
basement, however, Norwegian granite. was recom- 
mended because the colour was in ‘keeping with’ Darley 
Dale stone and because the estimated cost was lower than 
for any British’ granite. Having. selected architects, 
some of the’ members. of the Council considered they 
were. bound to,accept the recommendations. It was, 
however, realised that over 7,0001. would be expended 
on. granite without the least financial gain to the’ in- 
habitants of the city. There were times when perhaps 
such an outlay would -not be questioned, especially as 
political. economists would be able to demonstrate that 
Great Britain would ultimately be the gainer; but at 
the present-day there is need for all ‘the employment 
that is :possible to be -obtained., It was therefore not 
so much.on its merits that Aberdeen granite was selected 
in ‘preference to Norwegian. The debate once more sug- » 
gestedhow little is known about native stones, owing 
to the general supineness of the quarry-owners. One 
member of the Town Council wished to create an Irish 
grievance by complaining that not a single “firm in 
Treland had been permitted to tender; but how are 
English ‘architects and contractors able to learn anything 
about Irish quarries? It cannot be expected that they 
should go on.a voyage of discovery. ' It-was likewise 
complained «that only one Cornish firm was asked to 
tender. . Considering how backward is ‘the district, the 
wonder is that even one was invited, for apparently the 
only example of its use in Birmingham is for the pedestal 
of a statue which is finished more elaborately than is 
usual with building-stones. 


THE report of the Director of the National Gallery for 
1907 is interesting, especially as there are more acquisi- 
tions than usual of works by modern British artists. Mr. 
Horman .Hunr’s The Ship, painted in- 1875, although 
hardly representative of his usual style, reveals an effort 
to represent the. Mediterranean at night as seen from a 
P. and O. steamer. Thirty-three sheets of studies by 
ALFRED STEVENS were bought for 87]. 2s-; they relate 
to the decoration of St. Paul’s, Dorchester House, and 
Mr. Murierra’s House, the Wellington Monument, prize 
medals, &c. A portrait of Morris Moorr, by Stevens, 
was a present.. Several water-colour drawings by the 
late H. B. Brapazon are also among the gifts The 
costliest purchases were two portraits of the Marquis and 
Marchioness Catranro, by VANDYKE, for which, although 
only a little over 2 feet in height, 25,0001. had to be paid. 
The report says that the necessity of deciding whether 
certain of the rooms in the Gallery cannot be better pro- 
tected from the possibility of damage by fire, and -un- 
avoidable delay in deciding this important point, have 
postponed the re-decoration of those rooms. This work, 
which is so evidently and urgently needed, will, “it, is, 
earnestly hoped, he carried out by His Majesty’s Office of 
Works in the course, of the current year. The building ° 
operations for the long-desired extension of the Gallery 
in'the rear of the present buildings are in full progress. 
An arrangement ~ was sanctioned respecting Colonel 
TemMpLeE West’s bequest of. 94,8051, 
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. .;, DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 

(2 of the objections raised against ‘* Little Dorrit ” 

was the summary way in which Dickens got rid of 
that very disagreeable character Riaaup Buanpors. The 
chevalier had contrived to obtain an entry into the old 
mansion of the Cuunnams in the City, and considered his 
rascality had triumphed. He was seated smoking in cne 
of. the windows as if he owned the premises. All of a 
sudden there was a thundering sound, the building opened 
asunder in fifty places and collapsed with the invader. 
Ricaup was a difficult character to exterminate, and 
there was no knowing what fate awaited him when he 
was first introduced. But Dickens had suggested the 
weakness of the walls long before by describing the old 
house as appearing as if it had resolved to slide down, 
and had to be heavily shored in order to delay its ruin. 
Some critics complained that a City mansion which might 
have been designed by Wren was not likely to become 
dust without giving a longer notice; but few novelists 
gave as much attention ds DickENs to the weakness of 
London Houses. He knew the byways of the City so 
well it would not have been difficult for him to point out 
many structures which could be regarded as dangerous. 
It might even be said he had a theory of London life 
that was largely suggested by tumble-down residences 
which if aged could not be respected. 

The evidence given by a couple of eye-witnesses con- 
cerning the sudden collapse last week of the two houses 
in Castle Street Hast tallies in a remarkable way with 
what was described by Dickens. The lower part of the 
buildings appeared first to fall into the street, and the 
upper half sank inwards. There were eight occupants 
killed.. A hotel was in course of construction, and the 
houses were temporarily used as dormitories for the 
servants. It had been arranged that they were to be 
vacated on the very day when the accident occurred. 
The houses had been secured to an extent that satisfied 
Mr. Asupripcr, the district surveyor, and Mr. JoHn 
Snater, the surveyor of the Berners Estate, on which 
the hotel and houses stood. 

It is not necessary for us to enter upon details; but 
it is extraordinary that no cause could be assigned to 
account for the ruin of the buildings. Mr. AsupripcE 
suggested that it might have been an explosion. Mr. 
Suater was unable to explain the circumstances. The 
jury were therefore compelled to conclude that there was 
no evidence to account for the occurrence. One witness, 
who was a contractor for demolitions, stated he was 
engaged with buildings in which the bricks and mortar 
possessed as little cohesion; but he could furnish no 
explanation of how they fell into that condition. It 
cannot be said that Berners Street is ancient, and it is 
well known that brickwork which is far older continues 
to.be in a sound condition. It is sometimes asserted 
that’ if the dangerous structures clauses of the London 
Building Act were carried out strictly, a large number 
of streets in many parts of London would have to be 
shored up and hoardings erected for the safety of the 
public. Those who express such views would not go so 
far as to say that within a very short time the houses 
would be only a heap of dust. 

We consider that with such puzzling phenomena an 
official inquiry should at once be arranged to examine 
the materials, in order to discover whether any abnormal 
influences are at work to cause such an enormous 
deterioration. There have been excavations for an 
underground railway in the neighbourhood, but as they 
were on the south side of Oxford Street they were unlikely 
to affect buildings as far away as those in Castle Street. 
The force employed—of whatever kind it was—was more 
suggestive of an explosion or of an earth-movement ; but 
possibly the collapse was due to the slow action of the 
atmosphere on bricks and mortar which may not have 
been of the soundest quality originally. One of the 
puzzles is the unbroken condition of a large part of the 
flooring. About the time when the houses were built the 
law recognised different classes of ‘dwelling-houses, and 


it would be interesting to discover what was the characte 
assigned to the vanished buildings. The Castle Stree 
houses may have been exceptions, for we cannot accey 

| the magistrate’s statement that Marylebone seemed t 
be tumbling down. But there appears to be dange 
somewhere, and if science can teach us anything about - 
there would be an advantage. 

In Castle Street the removal of neighbouring house 
deprived the buildings in question of a buttress, an 
judging from another case brought forward as a matte 
of urgency on Saturday a very slight interference wit 
the soil is sufficient to cause a settlement in another pa: 
of the district. No doubt at the present time tl 
Government authorities are too occupied with more pe 
sonal affairs to be disturbed about so small a matter : 
the fall of a few houses in a back street; but the inqun 
could be equally well initiated by the London Count 
Council. When an accident happens which is u 
explicable to skilled observers it is time that some extr 
ordinary efforts should be made to arrive at the truth. 

It requires, however, tragic conditions before offici 
scrutiny is accepted. The indifference shown | 
authorities in England during a couple of centuries” 
least could not fail to make people imagine that so lor 
as a building looked sound on the outside the construct 
weakness of the interior did not count for much. ¥V 
have the change indicated in an appeal to the citizer 
of London by Sir Wruuiam DavENant, who, althous 
remembered only as a dramatist, was a shrewd obsery 
in other affairs. ‘‘ Your old houses seem to be reveret 
and formal, compared to the fantastical works of # 
moderns, which have more ovals, niches, and angl 
than are in your custards, and are enclosed with past 
board walls like those of malicious Turks, who, becau 
themselves are not immortal and cannot ever dwell whe 
they build, therefore will not’ be at the charge to provi 
such lastingness as may entertain their children out 
the rain; so slight and so prettily gaudy that, if th 
could move, they would pass for pageants.”’ The 
could have been no superintendence of any value 
Davenant’s time, and if accidents occurred liti 
account was made of them; indeed, when a Building A 
was passed in the reign of Gzoras III. it might be su 
posed that difficulties were created in order to preve 
action from being taken when buildings were ruinot 
There was first to be a presentment by a grand or oth 
jury. Next the Lord Mayor and aldermen of Lond 
or the churchwardens and overseers of a parish outsi 
the City were to put up a hoarding and to serve not 
on an owner or to affix it on the door. Then on an 0a 
being taken that the notice was given, the Mayor a 
aldermen or the churchwardens and overseers were t0ta 
down such parts of the building as were needful and 
sell the materials in order to reimburse themselves, ! 
to be accountable for the overplus, if any. If the s: 
were insufficient. to pay the charges, a warrant was 
be issued and the goods and chattels of the owner wé 
to be ‘sold. With such one-sided arrangements ib ¥ 
unlikely that ruinous buildings should be taken dow 
for property, however dilapidated, will be respected 
the majority of Englishmen. The later Building A 
substituted a settlement by arbitration which, althou 
récognised as absolutely fair, is not used as often as 
necessary. a 

The French laws on the subject of dangerous str 
tures were more absolute than those accepted in Hnglat 
In French towns a great part of everyone’s life was spé 
out of doors, and among the earliest building regu 
tions were some passed in 1600 to prevent extend 
buildings into the streets and also to restrain the wo! 
men engaged on a building from carrying on th 
operations on the highway. In 1730 there was @ TO. 
declaration concerning the demolition of danger¢ 
buildings, which appeared to be intended solely for t 
safety of people in the streets. As soon as one © 

| officials of the roads observed anything which appea 
| likely to be dangerous they were to prepare an 1m es 


tion and summon the proprietor. When he appeared, 
and he did not deny the accusation, a certain time was 
allowed: to him to carry out repairs. If he denied the 
charge he was to name another surveyor, who would 
‘yisit the premises with the official. If the report was 
confirmatory the repairs must be carried out within a 
certain time, or if the danger seemed imminent then the 
work could be done by the officials, and the expenses 
pecame a charge on the property. It is worth mention- 
ing that in 1791, when the Republic was only in its 
infancy, it was ordered that any proprietor who delayed 
to carry out repairs and demolition would not only have 
to pay all the expenses incurred by the public authority, 
but he would also be fined. Napouron made a law 
which was intended to prevent danger, for Government 
inspectors were not only to visit buildings in course of 
construction, but to examine materials employed. 

Taken as a whole, the houses in Paris are solidly 
constructed, and it is considered a misfortune that in 
the worst quarters houses seem likely to endure longer 
than is desirable. But if a case so peculiar as the col- 
lapse of the houses like those in Castle Street should 
arise, either the municipal or a Government department 

would at once endeavour to discover why it happened. 

_ Deliberation is no doubt a desirable quality ; but we hope 
the authorities will not delay the resolution to investigate 
until the whole of the dust of bricks and mortar has. been 
cleared off the ground. 


| is ; MEASURED DRAWINGS.* 


HE wise Vicar of Wakefield set up an epitaph for 
i his wife in an elegant frame over the chimney-piece, 

in order, among other purposes, to inspire her with “a 
passion for fame.’’ We suppose the ‘‘ Portfolio of 
Measured Drawings ’’ from the School of Architecture of 


the University of Liverpool was originally prepared with | 


“asimilar aim for the encouragement of the students. The 
sale of the first series has, however, enabled two travelling 


scholars to be sent to Italy, and it is hoped the new volume | 


will be no less profitable. According to Professor OC. H. 
Remy, ‘‘ accurate geometrical drawings of the best old 
work form the proper criterion by which architects can 
test their own designs during their inception and remedy 
their mistakes.’’ The contributors will no doubt gain still 
more, for they have opportunities of investigating the 
original buildings, and they can feel pride in being allowed 
to become interpreters of great masters. 

In the Association Sketch-book uniformity is not com- 
pulsory, and in consequence the volumes present an 
amazing variety of draughtsmanship. It is not, we sup- 
Pose, considered desirable that Liverpool students should 

individualistic at too early a period, and the plates in 
the volume testify to the power of drilling. There is little 
difference between them in style. The lines are decisive 
throughout, as if drawing pens were always in good con- 
dition ; the lines also, whether long or short, always meet 
‘im feality, and broken lines for the sake of effect are 
not visible. The lettering is also of one kind. As 
examples of geometrical drawing the plates are creditable 

‘to the teachers as well as to the students. 
It is satisfactory to find that O. R. CockrerEit’s Bank 


in Castle Street, Liverpool, is one of the subjects selected. 
*“ The order,’’ it is‘ 


The building dates from about 1844. 
said, Is Roman Doric, but fluted after the Grecian 
eee the mouldings everywhere are Grecian in 
~‘neir Tefinement.’’ _ One peculiarity is the introduction of 
gilts without triglyphs above.them. The arch is freely 
‘adie sa the building is Greco-Roman, and_ better 
“ re “*oruse as a bank than if a purer style were adopted. 
Vetails of one of the bronze doors of St. George’s Hall 
eee Cookrruin’s skill as an ornamenitist. 2p. 
te 41s introduced, with dolphins and*the head of: the 


oat: ered Mercury, but S.P:Q.L. on a tablet is not sug. 


a ! i eer: re ; ae * Lge al ob 7 

Unis iret 10 of Measured Drawings. “School of Architecture: the 

“and Patrgie etverPool. Vol. ii. Edited bv ©. H. Reilly, M.A.. 
a ercrombie. (London : Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
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~Wren’s “‘ Morden College, Blackheath.’’ 
erected for occupation by decayed merchants, grandeur 


The liver- , 
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gestive of the Liverpool Corporation. The drawings are 
by Mr. Maurice Lyon. 

The domed St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool, which dates 
from 1769, is a curious example of Free Classic. It was 
measured and drawn by Mr. W. F. Davies. The archi- 
tect, Tuomas LiaHToLuER, was also the architect of 
St. John’s Church, but little is known about him. As 
St. Paul’s is not among the favoured buildings of Liver- 
pool, an extract from the description of it may have 
interest :+— 


The detail is scholarly without any great originality, a 
small but interesting feature being the way in which the 
architect has chamfered the arrises to the three lowest 
joints of the rustication, while the upper courses have a 
simple square sinking ; this gives a more sturdy appearance 
to the lower courses, without actually increasing their pro- 
jection. The window-bars forming an hexagonal pattern 
are evidently a later addition, likewise the clock faces on the 
cupola. The interior, as originally designed, must have pro- 
duced an imposing effect, with its circle of eight Ionic 
columns rising the full height of the building, and carrying 
an inner dome lit with eight circular windows in the vault. 
It was found, however, that this concavity absorbed the 
voice of the preacher, and various attempts were made to 
remedy this defect. Eventually, a slightly curved ceiling 
was thrown across and plastered in panels, which had the 
desired result acoustically, but at the expense of the archi- 
tectural effect of the interior. It is now poorly lit and not 
enhanced by some paltry woodwork and injudicious decora- 
tion. The church is built of a yellow sandstone, which has 
decayed in several places to such an extent that the building 
has been condemned as unsafe. It is now in private hands 
and may soon disappear. 


Another Lancashire building which is illustrated is 
Speke Hall, about seven miles from Liverpool. It is a 
remarkable example of half-timber work, part dating from 
1490. Some of the panelling in the great hall is said 
to have been derived from the library at Holyrood Palace. 
According to the description :—‘‘ The new house was not 
completed before the year 1600, but the rebuilding would 
seem to have been continuous and carried out as a definite 
and complete scheme. This gives to Speke Hall its 
peculiar interest, as it is in no sense a series of additions 
of different periods to a small house. — Its picturesqueness 
and irregularity are either the studied aim and intention of 
the designer or the natural outcome of the nature of the 
materials used simply to clothe the plan, without any eye 
for symmetry or balance. The house is in sound preserva- 
tion, and the plan is so convenient that few of the rooms 
have been put to other than their original uses.’’ To under- 
take the measuring of such a building is creditable to Mr. 
TuHorp’s courage; the drawings suggest not only the cha- 
racter of the:woodwork, but of the quaint decoration. 

“The Queen Anne Block, Greenwich Palace,’’ can 


claim: to be associated with several architects, but WRen’s 


was the most important part. It is shown on eight draw- 
ings by Mr. H. Rowsn. There are seven drawings of 
As it was 


would be out of place. Two centuries have increased the 


, repose which. always must have been a quality of the Col- 


lege. The drawings are by Mr. ©. Wriaut and Mr. A. F. 


.Evans.. There is one plate of details from ‘‘ The Univer- 


sity Library, Cambridge,’’ drawn by Mr. W. N. Apams. 
Two reproductions.are given of the original drawings for 
the building by SrspHan Wricur, the architect: an en- 
graver could hardly produce better plates. ‘The details are 
rendered with a finesse which was rare among: architects 


of the eighteenth centtry.,. but.we cannot suppose such 


drawings were allowed’ to be handled by builders.. The 
‘Screen in the Chapel, Lincoln College, Oxford,”’ ig 
drawn by Mr. L. K. Apams. It is a seventeenth-century 
example, but ofa refined character, and the designer, 
although familiar with ancient’ forms, did not slavishly, 
copy them in his ornament... _ RA needa” 

Some. important examples of foreign’ work. are {rom 
drawings by Mr. Maurice Lyon. . The. ‘* Petit Trianon, 
Versailles,’’ was the subject of some drawings in the first 


-yolume. The parts now consist of details of the terrace 


balustrade, enrichments to the forecourt and entrance 
grille, but they are almost sufficient to suggest the delicate 
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grace of Gasrieu’s architecture. The plate of the 
‘* Palazzo Bevilacqua, Verona,’’ is enough to convince 
those who believe San Micugie was only a military engi- 
neer that he was also competent to design noble mansions. 
The street front might be said to be made up of orna- 
mental details. The eye passes from one to another with- 
out any plain intervals to repose on, for, as MArret said, 
it is alquanto licenziosa. It was once a museum of sculp- 
ture, and the exterior suggested a collection also. The 
‘’ Porta Nuova ’’ and the ‘‘ Porta Palio”’ 
examples of San Micuene’s defensive works. Both were 
described by Vasari. The latter was considered by the 
Captain-General of the Venetian armies to be incom - 
parable, and yet through the death of the architect it was 
left incomplete. The strong lining which is characteristic 
of the Liverpool school is especially suitable for the repre- 
sentation of such works. 

The whole collection is of sufficient interest to justify 
publication. There is uot one unsatisfactory drawing 
among the forty-five. Evidently the students are taught 
to appreciate thoroughness, and there can be no doubting 
that whatever is shown is accurate. But it is no less plain 
that the style of execution is well adapted for ordinary 
working drawings. ‘Measurements are not given, except 
in one or two cases, but each drawing has a graduated 
scale which serves instead. All the examples can be con- 
sidered as belonging to the Renaissance period, and it is 
interesting to be able to compare the Roman Doric of 
COCKERELL With the interpretation given by San MIcHELE 
three centuries earlier. Indeed, all the buildings repre- 
sented offer subjects for consideration and discussion. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE annual dinner of the Association took place in the 

Georgian Hall of the Gaiety Restaurant, W., on Thurs- 

day of last week (April 9), under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Walter Cave, President. 

Among those present were Mr. T. BH. Colleutt, P.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. G. Frampton, R.A.; Mr. E. A. Abbey,-R.A.; Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Preston, V.D. (Master 
of Carpenters’ Company); Mr. H. T. Hare: Mr. Alfred 
Hast, A.R.A.; Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, M.P.; Mr. 
Lewis F. Day; Mr. G. W. Eve; Mr. Louis Ambler; Mr. W. 
Howard Seth-Smith; Mr. J. S. Gibson ; Mr. W. Lawrance 
(President Master Builders’ Association) ; Mr. John Murray ; 
Mr. W. Langridge (President Junior Institute of Surveyors) ; 
Mr. Tan MacAlister (Secretary R.I.B.A.); Mr. J. G. Peacock 
(President Clerk of Works Association); Mr. Arthur Keen 
(Vice-President Architectural Association) ; Mr. W. Wonna- 
cott, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Mr. C. E. Varndell and Mr. H. 
Tanner, jun. (Vice-President), Messrs. F. T, W. ‘Goldsmith, 
S. J. Tatchell, A. J. Perrin, Percy May, C. R. Davy, E. Gunn, 
C. Wontner Smith, E. Pike, A. Strugnell, F. Upton, E. J. 
Tanner, M. G. Pechell, A. Smithers, A. Womersley, H. L. 
Samson, J. B. Scott, Maurice E. Webb, 8. M. Spoor, Percy 
W. Lovell, Claude Kelly, F. D. Clapham, W. Stewart, Cecil A. 
Sharp, T. W. Watkins, T. Gregg, H. F. Waring, L. G. 
Detmar, A. C. Dickie, A. E. Nightingale, Max Judge, P. D. 
Hammond, A. H. Ryan-Tenison, D. G. Driver, G. Northover, 
H. Saffery, Chas. Tanner, H. A. Hall, J. Dudley Forsyth, 
8. Warwick, Winton Newman, Wm. A, Pite, Herbert G. 
Taylor, W. T. Plume, E. Harvey Piper, G. M. Nicholson, 
A. Winter Rose, —. Milne, B. T. Batsford, J. D. Crace, C. W: 
Bowles, A. Huntley, H. Sandberg, W. Pettit, H. J. Worrow, 
F. J. Osborne Smith, F. R. Taylor, G. H. Lovegrove, P. H. 
Hudson, C. F. Butt, ©. Buck, H. C. Willies, Fred Davis, W. 
Paul, T. L. Dale, T. C. Yates, D. Warry, R. Dircks, G. D. G. 
Hake, M. J. Tapper, Philip E. Webb, H. V. German, A. N. 
Peckham, H. I. Merriman, A. Needham Wilson, W. H. 
Jamieson, Stanley Hamp, E. C. Alston, Prof: F. E. Hulme, 
C. H. M. Thomas, G. L. Elkington, H. B. Elkington, H. D. 
Searles-Wood. 

After the toast of “ The King and Queen and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family ”’ was honoured, 

Mr. Artuur Kren (Vice-President) proposed ‘“‘ The Royal 
Institute cf British Architects,’’ and laid stress on the cordial 
relations existing between the two societies, as was evidenced 
by the presence of Mr. T. E, Colleutt, the President of the 


R.1.B.A., andthe fact that all the members of the Architectural 


Association Council belonged also to the Institute. 


The con- 
tinuance of these relations was of 


vast importance, because 


are renowned. 


- tect or builder when you can buy my moulds and my cemer 
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the advice and help of the senior body was most useful an. 
necessary ; they had depended on it in the past, and the: 
begged that it might be extended into the future whether i: 
the shape of papers, lectures, books, or any other way. Som 
complaint had been heard that the Association devoted to 
much time to policy and matters of business at the expense c 
the artistic side of their work. That was untrue. It must} 
a cause of much gratification to observe the manner in whic 


public bodies are looking more and more to the Royal Institut 


for guidance in professional matters. This victory affected th 
entire profession, and its achievement was due in a Speci: 
degree to Mr. Collcutt and his predecessors in the presidenti: 
chair of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. Tuomas EK. Coiucuttr received a warm reception o 
rising to respond to the toast. After thanking Mr. Keen fc 
the very generous way in which the Institute had been spoke 
of, he said that that body was a force of steadily increasin 
weight with the general public, the Government, the Londo 
County Council, and other authorities. He was especial] 
pleased to be present at the dinner because he could boast 
longer connection with the Architectural Association tha 
anyone in the room—not as a member, perhaps, but from ¢} 
fact that his remembrances could carry him back fifty yea: 
to the time when the papers were given in Lyon Inn in 185) 
The Association was then the principal educational hod 
among architects. He himself was in those days somewh: 
of an idle apprentice, and he did not take full advantage « 
what was being taught. Their work as pioneers of archite 
tural education had been continuously extending ever Sinc 
One cause of success was the enthusiasm and co-operatic 
among the younger members and the maintenance of tho: 
lofty traditions so essential to the advancement of archite 
ture. Youthful feelings and aspirations should not be t} 
monopoly of the young men ; they ought to be shared in by #1 
seniors. The Association sends up its members to the hh 
stitute, so that the Architectural Association of to-day, w: 
the Royal Institute of British Architects of to-morrow. — : 
Mr. H. Grevitte Monteomery, M.P., said he had receive 
very short warning that he would have to propose the toa 
of “The Architectural Association.”” Presumably Mr, ( 
Wontner Smith, their honorary secretary, acted on the beli 
that because a man can put M.P. after his name he may | 
unhesitatingly called upon to speak at any time upon ar 
subject under the sun. Mr. Montgomery asserted that h 
personal experience of the members of the House of Commoi 
was that a man’s loquacity was only equalled by his audacit 
and that both were in inverse ratio to his capacity. He hi 
self felt qualified to talk of nothing but the humble bric 
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However, the occasion was hardly suitable for going into t] 
history of brickmaking. This reminded him that a few da; 
previous, when a gentleman called at his office and sent up 
card bearing the name of Pharaoh, he invited the man ve: 
warmly to come right in as he had been looking for him for age 
In the United States a man would be fined five dollars f 
introducing Pharaoh’s name. When he was recently in #) 
States the secretary of some society invited him to speak 
word or two about brickmaking in England, but adjured hi 
not to introduce anything about the Egyptians. Brick h: 
to-day a competitor in reinforced concrete; members of t! 
Association should compare the two materials. He Ww 
recently asked to raise a question in the House on the fact th 
reinforced concrete (with a foreign-sounding name) had be 
introduced in some Government buildings. Needless to sa 
he did not officially raise the point. But Mr. Harcourt sub: 
quently gave as his explanation that by so doing he had sav: 
many thousands of pounds. Of course it should be borne 
mind that the First Commissioner of Works has only to s 
that the buildings erected under his authority should outst 
the life of the present Government. If the use of bricks di 
out the use of architects will die out too. Attention had be 
drawn to Mr. Edison’s scheme for making concrete housé 
They might expect shortly to see in the technical papers : 
advertisement something like this :—‘‘ Why employ an arcl: 


and in a few weeks you will get a two-storeyed house for 200 
with a billiard room?’’ Perhaps a bath-room would be 1s. 6 
extra; but he doubted whether there would be any necessi 
for a special room in which to take a bath in such a hous 
About architecture and the Association Mr. Montgome 
declared he could say nothing that they did not know alrea 
for he could not say anything of them that was not good. 

Mr. Watrer Cave, the President, said that he mu 
indulge in a recapitulation of familiar facts. The Associati: 
was in its sixty-second year, being constituted in 1847, and hi 
now 1,750 members. The growth had been very rapid duri 
the course of the past ten years, at the commencement 
which the membership was 1,100. They were essentially 
teaching body, and might claim to be in the educational fro: 
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ane There were sixty-four students in the day school, 
sighty-four. in the evening school, and about a hundred 
attended the evening classes. They constitute a very large 
iggregate, and probably far in excess of any other similar 
jody. The work was of very great importance, and is officially 
eported as eminently satisfactory. Mr. Ralph Knott, who 
-ecently sprung into fame by winning the competition for the 
jew County Hall for the L.C.C., had been a member of the 
syening school, and in 1898 was awarded one of the prizes in 
lesign. A life class had been established, and had become a 
‘eal success under their able master; its membership had 
eached the limit of thirty. The athletic and social side of the 
\ssociation was second only to the architectural, and he him- 
elf was a great believer init. There were branches for Rugby 
‘ootball (which had met with conspicuous success), hockey, 
wimming and rowing. The only one in which he took a 
yersonal interest was the Rifle Club. He went down to the 
‘ange one evening and created a record ; the card was to be 
preserved. He fired seven shots—and did not hit once! There 
ras a Musical Society of no littlemerit. Congratulations must 
ye accorded to all who took part in the play which, in addition 
0 covering its expenses, had resulted in a surplus of 81., 
vhich had been given to the building fund. The spring visits 
iad this year been very well attended ; in fact, the number 
f students had never been equalled. This was of great im- 
yortance, and it was hoped that the keenness would be con- 
inued. The Institute were very much to be thanked for their 
naterial help in the shape of a grant of 100/., which was of 
nestimable value, and for their donation of 201. to the library, 
tc, There was one matter he wished to mention which would 
ye new to most present. The Cowncil had had offered to them 
vy an unknown benefactor a scholarship of 120]. a year. It 
vill not come into force at the present moment, but it has 
yeen duly put forward by a member of the Association. The 
vinner of the scholarship would work in connection with the 
school of Rome. All the members should be very thankful 
for the generosity of their well-wisher. He would like in 
passing to allude to the death of Mr. E. W. Mountford, whose 
work was known to all and who was intimately connected 
with the Association. At the last annual dinner someone 
mally proposed ‘‘ Death to the Building Fund.’’ The 
ast had borne fruit, for they were at last free from their 
muilding debt, having paid the whole sum of 10,326/. through 
he help of their friends as well as the donations of the 
nembers. 

Mr. Louis Amster said the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors”’ 
reeded no commendation, for it was always a pleasure to 
ntertain friends. He doubted whether a greater number of 
manent gentlemen had paid them the compliment of spending 
he evening with them since the jubilee banquet eleven years 
wrevious. Their guests included famous men. They had to 


xtend a hearty welcome to Mr. Ian MacAlister, the new | 


ecretary to the Institute. Lieut.-Col. Preston represented 
vorthily the Carpenters’ Company, who were doing so much 
or the education of the workers in the trades. Mr. Mont- 
somery was the organiser of the great building trades exhibi- 
tons, the latest of which was held last year in Olympia, and 
ill architects were looking forward to the next. There were 
taftsmen and others present whom they were delighted to 
neet. He coupled with the toast the name of Mr. Alfred East. 

Mr. A. East, A.R.A., congratulated the President on the 
ossession of the great courage necessary for the selection of 
me with so little claim to reply to that toast. He was proud 
be present in such company, although feeling not unlike the 
rophet Daniel when his equanimity was disturbed by the 
tons. However, he had little fear after such a banquet, which 
nust have appeased all their carnivorous instincts. He had 
he honour of being connected with the Royal Institute. The 
\ssociation had accomplished good work in the past. Its 
rilliant future was attended with. great responsibility. 
\rchitects created the first impressions of a stranger entering 
‘new country. They had need of ahighideal. Ina complete 
uilding there was scope for all the arts, and a house should 
e given to them. 


eit ting the evening songs and humorous stories were ren- 
Me 


In Removing some ancient masonry of loose character at 
‘oa Abbey for the purpose of. underpinning, a stone was 
“en out which proved to be the great part of the bowl of a 

: aa font ofa very rare type. It bears well-cut mouldings, 
phe bowl Js enriched with an interlacing, semicircular 

_ This is probably the parish font. of the church at 


m, one portion of which was conventual and the other 
on parochial, 


. 
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HUNTLY MANSION, EDINBURGH. 


A SHORT time ago an Edinburgh law agent, examining 
some of the old titles of 2 house in the Canongate, found, 
says the Scotsman, that there was a feu duty, long ago for- 
gotten, payable in respect of the property to the Marquis of 
Huntly. The discovery has some importance in relation to the 
house adjoining it in the Canongate ; for it is one of the few 
items of evidence confirming the tradition that the latter 
building was the mansion occupied by George, first Marquis 
of Huntly, in the time of Queen Mary. Of this fact, however, 
there seems little doubt. The house has in its architecture in- 
herent indications of distinction; it was in the Canongate 
that the Marquis had his residence ; and it is known that this 
particular house was occupied by his descendants. 

From the residence of one of the leading Scottish families, 
a centre for beauty, fashion, politics, and intrigue, to its pre- 
sent prosaic use as a tenement of small single or double-room 
houses, isa farcry. The mansion-house of the Huntlys shares 
the fate of other residences of the nobility of the past—a King 
of Scotland was born in one of the houses of the Cowgate, now 
let out in lodgings for the poorest of ‘‘ underground Edin- 
burgh,”’ and the window through which he first saw the light 
is adorned by that feature which strikes visitors to the city as 
peculiar, the washing of the inmates hung out to dry from a 
pole suspended over the street. The Huntly house was until 
recently occupied by Canongate tenants ; but the continuation 
of its usefulness in this form has been curtailed by the autho- 
rities, who have closed a part of the building as insanitary. 
The question of what is to become of this ancient memorial of 
the past has attracted special attention to it within the last few 
months. To put it ina habitable condition would entail con- 
siderable expense, and probably some amount of reconstruc- 
tion. Possibly from a purely pecuniary point of view its 
entire demolition would be advisable. This state of matters 
has perturbed those who would be sorry to see such an interest- 
ing relic of old Edinburgh disappear. 

Apart from its history and associations, the building is one 
of exceptional interest. It shares with John Knox’s house the 
distinction of being the last of the timber-fronted houses on 
the thoroughfare from the Castle to Holyrood Palace. It 
occupies a site opposite the Canongate Parish Church and the 
Canongate Tolbooth. A little further up the thoroughfare, 
and on the same side, is Moray House, the residence of the 
Earls of Moray, of whom the Huntly family were the ad- 
versaries. George, the first Marquis, and the occupant of 
the house in question, murdered the Bonny Earl of Moray in 
1591. The Huntly mansion, with its three gables, low arch- 
way leading to the court at the back, its ornamental rows of 
corbels, and its projecting upper storeys, has a remarkably 
picturesque appearance. Externally the walls remain much 
the same as they were in the time of Queen Mary. There are 
the quaint, low entrances and winding stairways. The wood- 
work appears under its covering of lime and colour. Some 
alteration has been made on the street level. At one time part 
of the ground floor was used as a tavern, whose sign was a 
painting of Nelson. The tavern has been succeeded by two 
shops, where literature of various kinds is sold. Internally 
there is little left of the mansion as it was in its original state. 
Rooms have been run into one another, and again sub-divided. 
Wooden staircases have been introduced, crossing and obscur- 
ing some of the front windows regardless of fitness or effect. 
The portion of the house that has been condemned provided 
accommodation for twelve families, and was entered from the 
court at the back. Formerly this portion of the building com- 
municated with the other portion, still in use, by a doorway 
which has at some time been closed up. On the walls of the 
upper storey, however, there are still visible remnants of the 
original wooden panelling, and portions of the old ornamental 
plaster work on the ceilings still appear. 

A quaint feature of the building is formed by the Latin 
mottoes on the street front, the letters, picked out in gilt, still 
quite legible. From east to west the inscriptions are :— 
‘““ Hodie mihi cras tibi evr igitvr evras’’—To-day to me, to- 
morrow for thee, why therefore carest thou? (This inscrip- 
tion, beneath which is the date 1570, was formerly hidden by 
the tavern sign.) ‘“ Vt tv lingve sic ego mear avriv dominvs 
svm ’’—As thou art master of your tongue, so also am I master 
of my ears. ‘‘ Constanti pectori res mortaliym vmbra ’’—The 
affair of mortals to a steadfast mind is as a shadow. ‘“ Spes 
altera vite ’’—There is hope of another life. The last inscrip- 
tion is accompanied by an emblem of the Resurrection—a 
cluster of wheat stalks in the ear growing above a heap of 
human bones. 

Historical accounts of the old house are remarkably few 
and brief. There is a tradition that at one period of its 
history it was used as the Scottish Mint; but there is little to 
support this belief. The narrative in Wilson’s ‘“‘ Memorials 
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Huntly’s connection with the house, proceeds:—The same 
noble lodging was the abode of the unfortunate Marquis who 
succeeded to his father’s title. In 1639 the mansion was the 
scene of special festivity on the occasion of the marriage of 
his eldest daughter, Lady Ann, to the Earl of Drummond, 
afterwards third Earl of Perth, who was “ane precise 
puritane, and therefore weill lyked in Edinburgh.”” Only 
ten years later, in 1649, the Marquis perished on the block at 
the Cross of Edinburgh. When Maitland wrote in 1753, the 
mansion was occupied by the Dowager-Duchess of Gordon. 
Through a misinterpretation of evidence, given by 
some of the witnesses concerned in the murder of 
Darnley in 1567, Maitland pronounced it to have been the 
Mint Office of Scotland at that period. If the date on the 
building—1570—be that of the erection, then it could not 
have been as Maitland says. 


THE ROMAN STATION AT NEWSTEAD. 


HE fourth of Mr. Curle’s Rhind lectures on “ The Excava- 
tion of the Roman Military Station at Newstead, Mel- 
rose,’’ described some of the articles which had been found. Our 
knowledge of Roman arms and equipment, he said, was 
derived chiefly from monuments like the Trajan column, the 
column of Marcus Aurelius in Rome, the grave-stones of 
soldiers, or such rare finds of weapons and armour as had 
been preserved to us. Finds of Roman weapons were of 
great rarity. It was not a Roman custom to lay the dead 
man’s weapons beside him in his grave. The best specimens 
had come from rivers and marshes—the Rhine had produced 
not a few. In recent years an important find had been made 
in the excavation of the legionary fortress at Carnuntum in 
Austria, where many fragments of armour and weapons were 
recovered. The finds from Newstead, though perhaps less 
numerous, were, looking to their variety and state of preser- 
vation, of even greater importance. The fragments ad- 
mittedly did not enable us to reconstruct the armour, but the 
pieces furnished details which appeared to be wanting in 
the Austrian find. A find of 346 scales of thin brass came 
from the well in the preetorium at Newstead. They retained 
their bright golden colour. The scales were fastened together 
by wires. In each was a hole through which passed the 
thong employed to fasten it to the leather surcoat. Chain 
mail in both bronze and iron was found. An interesting 
series of objects was a set of thin bronze discs, nine in 
number, eight of them circular and one lenticular. They 
were furnished with nuts for attachment to leather, and on 
each their owner had scratched his name, ‘‘ Dometi Attici.”’ 
On his head the soldier wore a helmet. The legionary had 
a plain metal cap enveloping the head, and brought down 
over the nape of the neck depending from hinges on the rim 
were two plates which covered the cheeks, and were fastened 
together below the chin. The plain iron helmet found at 
Newstead belonged to this class. The cheek-pieces were 
wanting. 
A very richly embossed helmet of brass resembled in type 
a cavalry helmet. It had probably at one time been fur- 
nished with a visor mask like the well-known Ribchester 
helmet of the British Museum. It was in wonderful pre- 
servation, the brass retaining its golden colour. The design 
embossed upon it appeared to represent Cupid personifying 
the Indian Bacchus, with his leopard car drawn past the 
goal by a flying Victory. The iron visor helmet found was 
probably among the finest things that the receding tide of 
Roman conquest had left behind it. The clear-cut features 
of the face are extremely beautiful, the treatment of the 
curling hair bound with its wreath of laurel was very 
elaborate. Another specimen of a visor mask, which came 
from the well in the baths, was in finer preservation, though 
as a work of art slightly inferior. Both owed their origin to 
the Roman portrait art which under Greek influence deve- 
loped in Rome at the end of the first and early in the second 
century. Such decorated visor helmets were objects of the 
greatest rarity in Europe. We knew little of their use, but it 
was probable from a passage in the Tactics of Arrian that 
they were worn in the military exercises of the Celtic cavalry. 
The shield, a characteristic feature of the soldier’s equip- 
ment, was represented by a shield boss of iron and several 
long ribs which probably belonged to its framework. The 
swords were the short heavy ‘‘Gladius’’ of the legionary, 
with a blade 19} inches long, and a lighter longer sword, 
the ‘‘Spatha’’ of the auxiliary, with a blade 244°inches in 
length. One sword found in a doubled condition still re- 
tained its hilt of bone, a find even more rare than the blades. 
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of Edinburgh,” after giving an account of the first Marquis of | 


Spears were of considerable variety, varying from lon 
shaped blades to short, solid points, hectagonal in 
which were perhaps employed for the bolts of a ba 
From the wood still remaining it was ascertained ¢ 
spear shafts were of hazel. It was difficult to tell th 
distinction between spears and arrows. ‘To the lat 
doubtedly belonged some beautifully formed iron arro 
with triple barbs from the preetorium well. Of the 
the legionary no complete specimen was found, th 
or two spear-like heads might have belonged to it. 
the things found few were more characteristic of the s 
equipment than the pioneers’ axes, four of which wer 
unrusted and in perfect preservation, but with the 
turned and the edges blunted by hard usage. On 
stamp of the maker, “ arrrcus,’’ might still be read 
were just the tools that we might see in the hands of T: 
soldiers, clearing the ways or demolishing a Dacian 
hold. an 
The fifth lecture treated of the remains of Roman - 
Of the things left behind on a Roman site none 
common, he said, as the shards of broken pottery. 
very small fragments the shapes and decoration 
traced, and these as our knowledge increased bec: 
creasingly valuable as a guide to chronology. Pot 
as yet not received in this country the study it d 
Cemeteries which had been excavated were few. Toy 
Silchester were inhabited for a long period, and the 
did not show much stratification. On the Contine 
fessor Dragendorff led the way in 1895 with his cl 
tion of the vessels of red Samian ware, while the 
types from Gaul had been dealt with by M. Déchelet 
most interesting of the fragments from Newstead wer 
of the red Samian ware. The great bulk of the wa 
from Gaul, where potteries sprang up in the first ¢ 
The manufacture, doubtless, drew its origin from 
ware made at Arezzo in Italy. The Arretine potteries : 
first century were sending their ware in small 
across the Alps. They hardly appear to have reed 
They were gradually superseded by the potteries o 
The earliest of these were established at La Grauf 
Montans, and Banassac, in South-Western France 
potteries sprang up at Lezoux, in Auvergne, and late 
as the Empire strengthened its hold on Central Euro 
Rheinzabern and Westerndorf, in Germany. The sha 
Samian vessels help us to distinguish the earlier fro1 
later forms. The earliest types most closely resemble ¢ 
shapes of vessels from Arezzo. Most of the vessels are wi 
out decoration. At Newstead the early ditch lyin 
the clay rampart of the later occupation made it 
clearly to distinguish the early pottery from the late 
Samian ware of the early ditch was of first centur 
It was thin, hard baked, with a bright glaze. Some 
different types of vessels—cups, platters, and bowl 
represented. In the later ditches and pits the w. 
coarser. Three types of decorated bowls were found 
early ditch—the carinated bowl, the bowl with more - 
straight sides, and the hemispherical bowl. The pai 
employed on these bowls, as far as they could be id 
indicated that the first occupation drew its supplies fr 
potteries of La Graufesenque, Banassac, or Montan 
output of these potteries is believed to belong almost er 
to the first century. They are supposed to have disap 
early in the second century. About the first decade 
second century the pottery of Lezoux took their place. 
Antonine period its wares were very widely distribu 
Europe. In the last half of the second century the 
the decorated ware found in forts was probably sup] 
the German pottery of Rheinzabern. 6 ee 
M. Déchelette’s investigations and classifica, 
decorated ware established the important point for 
Scotland that the Graufesenque group was exporting - 
in the period of the Roman advance under Agricola. 
period of the advance under Lollius Urbicus, Lezo 
taken its place. It followed that where fragments 0 
were found which could be attributed fo the early p 
the site must have been occupied in the first centu 
that where both varieties were met with two occu 
should be looked for. Specimens of decorated ware 
periods from Newstead were illustrated. A piece of 
Rheinzabern ware, probably dating from the end of t 
pation, was also shown. Many potters’ names were m 
stamped on the bottom of dishes, and a number of 
and other marks of possession scratched in the-gl te 
study of pottery in Scotland appeared to be distinctl 
vanced by the Newstead results, as: two distinct grou 


‘early, the other late—could be noted. Such early pottery 


und at Newstead did not appear to occur at Birrens, 
 aguine that the early advance which passed through New- 


uthill belonged entirely to the early period. The 
ea: coarser eae found Bee, also illustrated. It was 
tore difficult in dealing with them to distinguish early from 
ater types, though on the whole the pottery of the early 
eriod was the finer. Vessels of Castor ware decorated with 
venes from the chase came from the ditches of the later 
‘eriod. They are known to have been manufactured in 
‘ritain, but it is probable that the earliest types came from 
he Rhine. Of larger vessels many fragments were found, 
ach as mortaria, which were used no doubt for culinary 
u . That these were sometimes imported from abroad 
‘as shown by the stamp ‘‘ rtvevpv,”’ also found in London, 
ndicating that the vessel was made in Lyons. Great 
‘mphore were also common. How such vessels were carried 
yom one part of the Empire to another was illustrated from 
the occurrence of the same makers’ stamps in Southern Gaul, 
n Rome, and on the Rhine. The occupants of the fort 
ossessed #lass vessels and window glass throughout the whole 
riod of its occupation. No vessel was found entire, though 
number of well-known types could be identified from the 
ragments. ; 
/ Mr. James Curle, in the final lecture, said the soldier 
yas doubtless also a craftsman, and many of his imple- 
nents and tools were left behind in the pits and ditches at 
Yewstead. Nothing was fouad suggesting a plough; but 
among the implements of husbandry were scythes, a rake, a 
joe and sickles. The latter were to be seen in use on the 
frajan column. The garrison had probably carts for trans- 
sort. Of these two wheels of wood with iron rims were found, 
and many rings for the hubs, linch pins to keep the wheels in 
oosition. Bridle bits and horse trappings were also found. 
The tools of the mason, the carpenter and the smith were all 
represented. The mason had left his heavy hammers and 
thisels ; the carpenter his chisels and gouges, the blades of 
is plane, the axe, the auger, the bradawl and compasses ; 
mith his hammers and tongs and anvils. In one pit over 
inety objects of iron were found. They represented the 
contents of a camp smithy—weapons to be sharpened, old 
‘metal about to be worked up, blunted spears, pioneers’ axes, 
a broken sword. Several of the objects included in the find 
were difficult to identify. One object closely resembled a 
stirrup ; five beautifully forged objects were perhaps the legs 
ofacouch. Knives of different types were found throughout ; 
the long butcher’s knife with bone mountings on the handle, 
short knives with curved blades like those still used in the 
East, and a heavy knife like those represented on altars with 
the sacrificial patera. Of weaving there was evidence in the 
long-handled combs of bone, the whorls of stone and pottery, 
the shears, the large bobbins for thread. Even fragments of 
loth were found. Locks must have been common if they might 
judge from the keys in bronze, iron and lead, of sizes suggesting 
doors and small caskets. Lamps were scarce, though specimens 
occurred both in iron and pottery ; probably oil was not plen- 
tiful, and tapers took their place. Styli for writing on waxed 
tablets were common, and once a tablet neatly made of pine 
was found. Trajan’s soldiers marching to the Dacian War 
are depicted carrying their equipment slung on their spears. 
‘Among the things they carry are camp kettles ; six of these of 
copper were found. Some were neatly patched; on one a 
soldier, Lycanvs, had scratched his name. Vessels of greater 
importance were represented by two fine ewers of bronze, one 
trom the well in the baths, both with richly decorated handles. 
Such vessels occurred in the earlier strata at Newstead. 
Similar types are found at Pompeii, and it is not unlikely 
that they came from Southern Italy. 
_ In some of the smaller personal ornaments of the fort 
could be traced the Celtic influence. Among these were the 
fibule. Fibule originated in simple brooches like our safety 
pms. The safety pin developed in different countries along 
different lines ; different types noted were of great value in 
archeology as a means of fixing chronology. Over thirty 
‘fibule were found at'Newstead, forming the latgest collection 
hitherto obtained in Scotland. . These: could’be divided into 
early and later types. . The: penannulan brooch was also 
‘common ; examples came from,the earliest period. It had been 
nem that the penannular brooch, came to, Scotland from 
‘the Kast with the Arab commerce of the Viking Age, but the 
Newstead pits had produced a type showing, the expanded 
| ends, which are so characteristic a feature of the Celtic brooch. 
Among the personal ornaments of the garrison were many 
bs enamelled studs and brooches. Enamel was a favourite 
| a 
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On the other hand, both early | 


ateresting to note that the small quantity of pottery found | 
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decoration of the Celtic people, and reached a high stage of 
perfection in Britain. Enamel was used as a decoration for 
rings, and twice engraved gems were found ; one had a figure 
of Ganymede feeding an eagle, the other represented Helios ; 
both were cut on cornelian. Other personal ornaments found 
were a large torque of brass and a silver chain with pendants 
in the form of a wheel and crescent. Similar chains in gold 
were found with coins dating from the second century at 
Backworth, in Northumberland. 

Having studied the fort, the buildings, the common objects 
of the daily life of its people, one naturally asked, in conclu- 
sion, how far did the results of the investigations elucidate 
or supplement the historical record. In one respect the result 
of the excavation was disappointing: it did not produce a 
single inscription which added to their knowledge of the site. 
What they found was simply a great fort reflecting in its 
various alterations the ebb and flow of the Roman tide of con- 
quest. The evidence of the relics found, notably the coins and 
pottery, however, suggested certain conclusions. The series of 
coins, of which about 210 were legible, embraced a few early 
silver pieces which were known to have been long in circula- 
tion. Of the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan and 
Hadrian coins were numerous. With Antoninus Pius they 
became more scarce. A few dated from the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, and a single coin from that of Commodus. The 
evidence of the coins thus tallied with finds made on other 
Roman sites in Scotland, and was striking confirmation of 
the theory advanced by Professor Haverfield, that somewhere 
about the year 180 a.p. all the country north of the Border 
was finally lost to Rome. The evidence was insufficient to 
enable us to distinguish the different periods of occupation 
chronologically. The first occupation had a considerable 
element of permanency ; coin finds indicated that it probably 
continued after the recall of Agricola, perhaps to the beginning 
of the second century. If they were guided by history alone 
the second occupation should be ascribed to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, but finds of pottery indicated that we must 
not too hastily adopt this conclusion. Pottery closely re- 
sembling the types found in the early ditch came from ditches 
forming part of the fortifications of the second period. New- 
stead might very possibly have been occupied as a frontier 
post during some portion of the reign of Trajan. Certainly 
by the year 120 a.p., or shortly thereafter, the frontier had 
fallen back to the wall of Hadrian. The pottery of the third 
occupation appeared to belong to a period of considerable 
activity in Scotland. 

The potters’ stamps of this period were to be found at 
Birrens and at Camelon, as at Newstead, and it seemed pro- 
bable that the occupation dated from the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. The fourth period seemed to have had less of the element 
of permanency about it than some of its predecessors; it 
probably belonged to one of those final attempts to regain a 
hold of the country of which history had left us a brief men- 
tion. Such suggestions must be regarded as tentative. It 
must be left to the archeological work of the future to deter- 
mine what elements of truth they contained. Perhaps after 
all the real importance of the Newstead excavation lay not 
so much in the confirmation of historical facts, not so much 
in the information it gave them of the building of a great 
fort, but in its bringing them face to face with the people 
whose life was spent in this frontier post 1700 years ago, 
whose tools, whose weapons, the objects of whose daily life lay 
before them. 


Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage, architects, Birmingham, 
have gained first place in a competition for the erection of 
an elementary school at Bootle to accommodate 1,000 children 
at a cost of 11,0007. A hundred and forty-nine sets of plans 
were received. Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage are also 
placed first in the competition for the Dudley Training 
College, the designs of Mr. Wenyon, Dudley and Tipton, 
were awarded second place, and those of Messrs. Bell, Withers 
& Meredith, London, third place. 


The Council of Liverpool University have organised an 
appointments department with a view to securing situations 
for their graduates, both at home and abroad. No fee is 
charged to employers, and no candidates are recommended 
except those personally known to members of the University 
staff. Among the graduates seeking employment are fully- 
qualified architects, and it is hoped that employers will be 


_ willing to send to the committee notice of vacancies on their 


staffs. All communications should be addressed to the ° 
Secretary, Appointments Committee, The University, Liver- 
pool. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe name of Karu Friepricu ZEuTer is likely to be 
vremembered by Germans for several reasons. He was 
originally a mason, and appears to have carried out some 
important buildings. But Nature had endowed him with 
exceptional musical talents, and although a master mason 
he gave up building in order to become a teacher of 
singing and composition. He was supreme in Berlin. 
It was his privilege to have trained MENDELSSOHN and to 
introduce that genius to the musical world. ZELTER was 
one of Gorrue’ s closest friends, and the great poet never 
appears more attractive than in his correspondence with 
the Berlin Tondichter and his conversations respecting 
him. Gorrue was always learning, and ZELTER not only 
imparted new interest to the poet s songs, but supplied 
him with information concerning ancient and modern 
music: The authorities of Berlin’ have set up 
a bronze tablet on the house No. 1 Munzstrasse, 
recording that in the vear 1758 ZeureR was born there. 
It will be observed that the exact date of the event is not 
given. Now it happens that on a small house in the 
village of Petzow there is a porcelain tablet which records 
that ZeLrer was there born on December 11, 1758. The 
musical professor is therefore in the same position as 
Mourbre, for two or three houses in Paris claim to be 
the poet’s birthplace. In his autobiography ZELTER says 
he was born in Berlin, and there is an entry in the register 
oof the - Sophienkirche which' confirms his statement. 
After his death friends of the family declared that ZeLTER 
was a native of Petzow. The éxplanation which has been 
suggested is that if the child were officially inscribed in 
the register of Petzow he could not escape long military 
service under FREDERICK THE GREAT, whilst in Berlin 
there was a possibility of evasion. ~As it is proposed to 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his 
birth, admirers of the old mason and composer are puzzled 
about where the services should be held. 


Tur Cleyeland Bridge and Engineering Company have 
erected bridges in Egypt and the Soudan which were con- 
sidered as satisfactory. ‘When it was proposed to construct 
a bridge over the Nile from Cairo to Ghezireh the company 
were invited to tender. An official design had been pre- 
pared, which was. approved by the late Sir Brngamrn 

_Baxer. The tenders were to be based on the design, some 
alternative details being allowed if necessary. It appears 
the Cleveland Company had apparently inisinterpreted 
that clause of the specification and submitted a different 
design. When their representative in Egypt discovered 
the oversight he esked to be allowed to make a fresh offer, 
but as the tenders had been opened and the prices sub- 
mitted by other firms were generally known, it was im- 
possible to agree to such a proposal, and the examining 
committee had to reject the firm’s tender on these gr ounds. 
The Cleveland tender amounted to £E.365, 308. The 
tender. of a French company, the Fives-Lille, was 
£E.323,769, and was accepted.- No doubt the official engi- 
neers were gratified by discovering their design was 
cheaper, but it is to be regretted another important work 
fell to foreigners in Egypt. 


Tue Improvements Conimittee of the London County 
Council recommend the expenditure of 44,5001. on the 
widening of Belvedere Road, in order to provide adequate 
accommodation for the increased traffic in connection 
with the new County Hall. The present average width 
is only 37 feet, and it should be increased to a uniform 
width of 60 feet. Under the agreement with the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners the Council can erect, to the line 


of the existing frontage to Belvedere Road, a buildmg | “ 


60 feet in height to the top of the parapet, but for every 
3 feet by which it is desired to increase the height of the 
building beyond this limit the frontage must be set back 
2. feet. A widening of the road is therefore desirable in 
order that the site of the hall may. be utilised to the 
fullest advantage. 


of 60 feet be effected by setting back the frontage on the] 


day last. 


_ORANE and Mr, oe Lake ene 


and is Wot ids fanastio aes tmany such. The i 


includes” characteristic works by nearly all the 
If a suitable improvement to a width } 


ihe ea. Hide: vat this aula enable an area. ate RS 
to be added to the County Hall site. Moreover 
Council would be under no obligation, if it desired 
increase the height of the County Hall beyond 60 
to set back the “frontage, and the area of the eff 
building site would thus be increased by .42 acer i 
sum of 30,0001. was deposited in 1899 by the Lon¢ 
and South-Western Railway Company in respect of 


in the vicinity of Waterloo Station. In the event o 
widening of Belvedere Road being continued into 
Road, it is considered that this sum with the aec 
lated interest should be appropriated for the purpo 
the complete improvement. As Nos. 264 and 266 
minster Bridge Road, at its junction with Belvedere Roa 
have recently been demolished, a favourable opportu 
is presented for acquiring the leasehold and fr 
interests in the property without — having to pay 
pensation in respect of disturbance to trade, &¢. 
land immediately adjoining these premises. and. ha 
frontage of about 170 feet to Belvedere Road is at pre 
unbuilt upon, and the lessees have offered to sell t 
interest to the Council at once. It will be possi 
proceed at an early date with the execution of nearl 
third of the complete scheme for widening at the C 
Hall. The execution of the remainder. ‘of the im) 
ment is to be postponed until 1924, when “the lease ; 
expire. The erection of that portion of the: County 
which would be affected by this proneest can be Pe pe fe 
until the widening has been completed. _ ae 
Tur Royal Society of Painters in- Water: Colous 
founded in 1804, opened its first exhibition on “Ap 
1805, and reached its hundred and fiftieth show on 
~The present summer ‘exhibition: in- Pal 
East is fomarkable for-its general high’ standard _ 
than for individual brilliance. Sir EB. A. WiaTERLO 
President) contributes no less than eleven dainty pic 
but none of them are conspicuous. The late W: 
CatLow, to whom the. society owes so much, is 
sented by twenty drawings dating from 1844. Th 
interesting on their, own ‘merits, and still more so 
compared with the work of present- -day artists. On 
the first pictures to attract attention is The Morn 
the ‘Nativity, by Mr.-E.; CapoGan Cowper, who 
arranged his materials decoratively. A full-length fi 
of the Virain clad in a voluminous white robe i: 
seated between the double-arched entrance of the | 
with the penned sheep outside. At her feet are formail 
placed three richly coloured offerings. 
has six architectural subjects, of which the first h 
usual interest. It is set down as “* The Exposition 
a design by A. M.. Dunn, Esq., Architect, elds 
the chancel and part of the nave of a large modern 
church. No figures are introduced, and nothing di 
attention from the great sculptured reredos as high 
vaulting, which has a monstrance as its. central po 
which is brilliantly illuminated by the candles. - The 
is impressive. The charm of his Crusaders’ To1 
Westminster Abbey is somewhat marred by the pr 
in the foreground of the ugly wooden steps which ha 
so long been used by tourists. _ The Temptation, 
Anthony, 2 Mr. J. C. Dotuman, shows the saint - 


A comparison, may be made. between two colon se 

for a greengrocer's shop as submitted =by Mr. WwW 

The: ‘former Yr 

“swags” 4 eae 
tion of the window “Both cree met ve yh 


and associates who have wandered over Kurope and | \si 
for their subjects. . ae 
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_ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NWY CHURCH, NORTH WALES-—ST. WERBURGH'’S STREET, 
{ESTER._GROSVENOR PARK ROAD, CHESTER.—COTTAGES, 
“poRT SUNLIGHT,. CHESHIRE.—OAKMERE, CHESHIRE. 


W architects have been so fortunate as Mr. Joun 
Poveias and Mr. Mrxsuutu in upholding by their 
3 the peculiar architectyre of a district. The views 
e illustration recall the characteristics of the old 
tecture of Cheshire, with, of course, the modifica- 
which the conditions of life in our time demanded. 
jot often so picturesque and unified a series is obtain- 


EMORIAL SCREEN, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, HUDDERSFIELD. 

© months ago a reopening service was held at 
St. Paul’s Church, thé interior of which has been 
orated, and on the same occasion a new chancel 
n, the gift of Mr. 1. Horprrn, and erected in memory 
s late wife, was dedicated. The screen, . which is 


don both sides, is 24 feet wide, and is divided into 


sections of 8 feet each. Those right and left of the 
e archway, from the ground level to the inscription 
are divided into eight tracery-headed panels. These 
Is are decorated with angels holding ~shields, which 
harged with the emblems of the Passion. Above the 
iption rail the space is divided into four bays, with 
d tracery in the upper part, up to what may be called 
want of a better term) the triforium, which extends 
across between the north and. south’ walls of the 
cel, and consists of twenty-four openings with tracery 
s. This so-called triforium carries*the main beam 
sornice, The beam is carved with the vine treatment ; 
e the beam is the cornice, 'the cove of which is deco- 
with a series of paterze of the York rose form. The 
eis freely introduced, and’is a feature in the 
boye the cornice the screen is decorated with 
cresting. The centre portion of the screen is 
about 4 feet higher than the main cornice, and 
a series of eight openings with rich tracery 
s. The entrance to the chancel is through an elabo- 
y carved archway, which takes a canopy: form, start- 
rom the springing of the arch. - This canopy treat- 
i is repeated on the east side of the screen.‘ The head 
he Ogee archway is carried up by a carved pin- 
2 tothe base of the cross. The cross, which has 
made an important feature in the design, and the 
af which is about 20 feet frony the floor, is provided 
Square recessed panels at the end of each arm. 
é panels are charged with the emblems. of the four 
agelists, beautifully. painted. .The screen has been 
sued by the donor in memory of his wife, and bears 
tcllowing . inscription :—‘‘ This screen erected 
1907, tothe glory of God and in affectionate memory 
ARTHA, the beloved wifé of Isaac HorpERN, of Edger- 
House.” . The working drawings were prepared by 
W. Cooprr, F.R.I.B.A.,.and Mr. Norman Gutty, 
T.B.A., a member of his staff.” The builders of the 
snare Messrs. H..Hontuanp & Co., and the carving 
‘Mr. Epwarp ArmiraGcn. The sixteen panels in the 
en and the emblems of the cross have been executed 


Messrs. A. O. Hemina & Co., of London, who pro-. 


| the painted panels for the reredos, which the donor 


1@ screen. gave to the church eleven years ago, and. 


ch Was dedicated by the late and first Bishop of Wakr- 
me The painting and decoration of the church. has 
| carried. out by Messrs. Lunn & CarpNo; according 
scheme by Mr. Horpery: a Pe 


a 


: 4 f et oe INGLESIDE; EPSOM. 

TIS -house has ‘be | igh 
ooking, the Downs.) 
Cc ell’ bricks, the upper: part: being. weathertiled and 


Toots tiled: © The’ accominodation consists of a large. 


t 


a reception-rooms,, the staircase being placed at 


| 
¥ d forming .a feature ; the usual kitchen. offices 


adv OH is punted wine conn &e.- The whole of the 


18 painted white enamel, The contractor was 


SW 


been erected on high ground over- | 
«The exterior is faced with. 


oe hall with ‘fireplace and “ingle,.“from. which are. 
cane 
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Mr. F. J. SHopuanp, of Sutton, who carried out the work 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Hatcuarp Smiru, F.R.1I.B.A., 41 Finsbury Pavement. 


THE INSTITUTE, HEADLEY, SURREY. 
HIS building -is constructed of brick covered. with 
rough-cast, the upper portion and the roof bemg 
coyered with old tiles. The accommodation consists of a 
large vestibule leading to entertainment hall with open 
timber roof, the walls being panelled to a height of 10 feet. 
There is also a games room, kitchen, &c., and a shop. 
Five bedrooms, are provided, on the first. floor. | The 
stables and coachhouse have not yet been erected. ~The 
work was carried out by Mr. Murray, of Headley, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Harcuarp Sairu, F.R.1.B.A., of 41 Finsbury Pavement, 
EC. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, ‘OXFORD.—THE CHOIR. 5 
N no part of the cathedral of Oxford is the effect of 
restoration more. evident’ than*in the choir.- -In-the 
seventeenth century . the, authorities must have been 
appalled by the coldness of the massive piers, and adopted 
arrangements by which the choir would assume an appear- 
ance of comfort. ~ Accordingly for about, half their height, 


the piers were encased in woodwork with-panels, and the. 


arrangement was continued across the:bays on both:sides . 


to the east end. ‘Two small galleries for choristers..were 
also introduced. Behind the stalls-were seats for ladies. 
The whole formed a scene -that was- most. discreditable. 
An effort was made in 1856‘to:remove.the galleries’ and 
pews, but it was Sir Gitperr Scorr who ‘at 1a later 
time transformed the choir. . It’ was necessary, to..repair 
the lower part of.the piers owing to-the injury caused by 
cutting away masonry in order to make room for the wood 
panelling. A’ window of, the: Decorated «period:,was;re- 
moved, and instead were substituted the two round-headed 
windows with a‘ wheel .above ‘a2-new .drcade.* In 
that way it was believed the character’ of the, east end in 
the twelfth century was revived. - The ‘fine. groiing was 
allowed to remain. Messrs. Farmer & BRINDLEY carried 
out the stalls and bishop’s throne, .and-the. wrought-iron 
screen is-a characteristic work of the-late Mr- SkrpMorz. 
The reredos was designed by Mr. BoDLEyy~ , a 


THE OLD BRIDGE OF DUMFRIES,” 


HE Old Bridge of Dumfries is, with the exception, of 
certain earthworks at’ Castledykes, the only reputed 
medieval monument in the town which has escaped entire 
‘destruction. It has, however, come down sadly diminished, 
and marred of. its fair proportions. Of nine large arches 
of which it consisted, three with their piers and east abut- 
ment, except what remains of them under the street, have 
been razed and levelled, as was also an arched culvert which 
passed through the abutment in continuation of the lead or 
water-gang to the water-wheel of the adjoining Sandbed 
Mill. The bridge as it now exists, notwithstanding the re- 
pairs it has undergone’and the rebuilding, or partial re- 
building of two or three arches, is still in form, and mainly 
in substance, the original structure. Its strength is not 
greatly impaired by- age, and the piers remaining , being 
founded on rock, if suitably cared for, may yet survive many 
generations of men. It is a structure which -for several 
reasons is most worthy of being guarded from further dilapi- 
‘dation.' Its usefulness as a footway over the river. is’ tobe 
considered; the enhanced artistic display it lends to the 
town’; its antiquity and association with historic events, 
‘and spécially the-keeping in remembrance of the great and 
good lady, its reputed:founder. ‘A better lady,’ says an 
‘old poet, “than scho was'nane, in all the yle of Mare 
Bretane.’’ Antiquaries and historians as Grose, Pennant, 
‘Chalmers, Sir Herbert Maxwell, the eminent author of “ The 


‘History ‘of Dumfriesshire and Galloway,’’ and the latest. 


historian of Scotland, Dr. Andrew Lang, unanimously attri- 
‘bute the foundation to Devorgilla Baliol, Lady of Galloway, 
in’ the thirteenth century, and‘it seems desirable, in. order 
to promote intelligent -belief, and induce interest in the pre- 


-*°A paper by Mr. James Barbour, C.E., read at a meeting of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Antiquarian Society. et 
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servation of the structure, to broaden the grounds on which 
this conclusion rests. With this object in view I have put 
together the following suggestive considerations, largely 
from’ an engineering point of view, which seem to me to 
have a bearing on the subject. 

“A brief notice of early bridge-building in this country 
will tend to make more clear the position of the bridge of 
Dumfries. I am indebted for information chiefly to Smiles’s 
“Lives of Engineers ’’ and Cosmo Innes’s “Sketches of Early 
Scotch History.’’ Fords and ferries, which originally served 
for crossing the rivers, were frequently impracticable during 
the winter, and nearly always unsafe; from the incon- 
venience attending them much difficulty in travelling arose, 
and many lives were lost; apprehension of danger was 
always present to the mind of the traveller; and it was 
customary to erect crosses at the fords, where prayers might 
be offered for safety before attempting the passage of the 
waters. One such cross remains in Dumfriesshire, although 
possibly not exactly in its original position. It stands at 
the old ford of the Nith near the village of Thornhill. As 
civilisation advanced and population and travelling in- 
creased, the building of bridges became a matter of urgency, 
and gradually led to their erection along the principal routes 
throughout the country; and so great were the advantages 
accruing in course of time felt to be as to lead benevo- 
lent and pious persons in those early days to bequeath large 
sums of money for the purpose of building and maintaining 
bridges. The Church regarded bridge-building as pious work, 
and Churchmen were active promoters of the movement, and 
frequently themselves the architects of the structures. The 
first known bridges in Britain cross the streams at Dartmoor. 
They exhibit peculiar construction; the piers are built of 
granite blocks, and the spaces between them are spanned with 
great slabs of similar material, some of them fifteen feet in 
length and six in breadth, which form the roadway. One 
of these bridges measures 37 feet in length. It is said cyclo- 
pean bridges such. as these exist nowhere else, not even in 
Brittany, noted for aboriginal monuments, and probably 
they are coeval with the building of Stonehenge. The 
Romans were noted experts in the art, who built in Eng- 
land bridges both of wood and stone, and fragments of the 
latter yet exist. The curious triangular bridge at Croyland 
is referred to, it is said, in an ancient charter of the year 
943. The architecture of the existing structure, however, 
clearly proves it to belong to the thirteenth century. The 
first medieval bridges of which authentic accounts are pre- 
served are a pair erected over the two branches of the River 
Lea at Stratford, built between 1100 and 1116 by Matilda, 
Queen Consort of Henry I., who narrowly escaped drowning 
there, and where many others had perished. She bequeathed 
certain manors and a mill to the Abbess of Barking for their 
maintenance and repair. 

London Bridge, although by no means °the longest in 
England, probably outweighed all others in respect to the 
mass of masonry it contained. Its erection occupied thirty- 
three years, the work being commenced in 1176 and finished 
in 1209. A priest, Peter of Colechurch, was the architect. 
It consisted of twenty arches, proportionately narrow, the 
piers being nearly as wide. The roadway was 926 feet in 
length, and from end to end it was enclosed by lofty timber 
houses, On the centre pier was the chapel with its tower, 
and at the ends were the gatehouses, on which were stuck 
upon poles the heads of traitors and unfortunate partisans— 
it might be as many as thirty at one time. This old bridge 
carried safely across the river the traffic of London for 600 
years. A famous bridge, and the longest in England, 
spanned the Trent at Burton, built in the thirteenth century 
by Abbot Bernard. Its length was 1,545 feet, embracing no 
fewer than thirty-four arches. It was only recently re- 
moved. 

Chester Bridge and others in England were built about 
the same period, and Scotland was not without examples, 
as the following interesting and instructive passages from 
Cosmo Innes’s sketches show, page 157:—‘“ When we con- 
sider the long and united efforts required in the early state 
of the arts for throwing a bridge over any considerable river, 
the early occurrence of bridges may be well admitted as one 
of the best tests of civilisation and national prosperity.”’ 
The bridge over the North Water (of stone) has already 
been mentioned. We find a bridge existing over the Esk at 
Brechin, and the land of Drumsleid appropriated for its sup- 
port in the early part. of the thirteenth century. In that 
age there was a bridge over the Tay at Perth, bridges over 
the Esk at Brechin and Marykirk, a bridge over the Dee at 
Kincardine O’Neil, probably another at Durris, one near 
Aberdeen, and one at the mouth of Glenmuick, even a bridge 
over the rapid Spey at Orkill. If we reflect how few of 
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these survived the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
long it was, and by what painful efforts before they ¢ 
be replaced in later times, we may form some idea 9} 
great progress in civilisation which Scotland had ; 
during the reign of William and the peaceful times 9: 
two Alexanders.’’ Page 194:—“ We are not informe 
what materials the bridge of Ettrick was constructed 
the support of which King Alexander II. gave the n 
(of Selkirk) a grant of land, and where the Abbot aftery 
held his Court of regality ; but we have a very formal + 
action recorded for leave to build a bridge across the ri 
of Blackburn, and to have passage for carts to and fro; 
we find the bridge was designed to be of stone, in the m 
of the thirteenth century.’’? It must be evident from the 
ceding particulars that the thirteenth century was a p 
of active bridge-building, probably the chief era bot 
England and Scotland. e 
Early bridges were of course subject to great vicissit 
Generally they were well built, but their weak point wa 
foundation, which, unless on rock as at Dumfries, was ] 
to be undermined by the scour of the river; and imp) 
modes of travelling, for which they were found altog 
inadequate, necessitated in many cases, their destructic 
order to be superseded by structures adapted to modern n 
An instance is mentioned in Smiles’s “ Lives of Engine 
where a post chaise was obliged to retrace its route for 
teen miles on coming to an old bridge unfortunately 
narrow by three or four inches to enable the vehicle to 
I should mention that as crosses were reared at the ford 
wherever a bridge was built a chapel appears to have 
founded, to which a priest was attached to pray for the 
of the founder, to receive passage money, and some’ 
to pray with the passenger for the safe termination o 
journey; usually it was placed over the centre pier, ¥ 
was carried up for its support. : 
Returning to the bridge of Dumfries, the structure, 
all medizeval work, displays some evidences of architec 
art. Even the small culvert through the abutment k 
mentioned is furnished along the side walls with a n 
splayed and hewn projecting basecourse, and the top ap’ 
to have been originally closed by a pointed arch of ] 
English form. The piers also show a similar basecourse, 
the outer angles of the soffits of the arches are neatly ¢ 
fered. Another point suggestive of early work is the thi: 
of the arch stones. Up to the parapets, which have eyid 
been rebuilt of rubble, the masonry of the bridge is sqv 
ashlar in courses. The exposed parts are much weatherec. 
patched by repairs, but the parts underground whe | 
exposed some years ago exhibit high-class workmanship 
ashlar being finely hewn and in regular courses 11 inch 
height. One other characteristic of an early period j 
vealed in the proportionally narrow arches compared 
the piers. This may be tested by comparison with th 
bridge at Ayr, built two centuries later. In our bridg 
average arch is only one and three-quarter times the } 
of the pier, while the arch of the Ayr bridge is three z 
half times the width of the pier. The following consi 
tions likewise enforce acceptance of the thirteenth cei 
origin of the bridge. Of all periods, the thirteenth ce: 
was the most propitious for the accomplishment of si 
work. Civilisation was adyanced, the country was. 
perous and at peace, and no symptoms manifested 1 
selves of the devastating War of Independence which sh 
emerged and which impeded building operations in Sco 
for 100 years. It was pre-eminently the building age. G 
architecture reached its full development, exhibiting th 
fection of art and of engineering feats in — 
librium of the parts of light and airy buildings su 
had never before been seen. maa 
Bridges had become a necessity along the maip thor 
fares, and there was no more important route than the * 
road leading from England to Galloway, including al) 
westmost parts of Scotland and Ireland; and the wat? 
Nith, on account of its width and volume and the freq! 
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dry passage from bank to bank, and it is hardly concel 
that a task so vital should be left unaccomplished. 
foregoing circumstantial evidence establishes, I thir 
highly probable case in favour of the reputed era 0! 
founding of the bridge, and must weigh in giving supp‘ 
other proofs-which it may be possible to deduce. I com« 


to give it adequate treatment. This, however, is of less 
sequence, as Mr., Moir Bryce deals with this aspect ¢ 
case in his book on the Grey Friars.of Scotland now 2: 
publishers’ hands. I will only outline the vi 


» a ‘ 


, containing as it does much new matter regarding the 
ufries establishment of the Friars. “Devorgilla Baliol in 
shirteenth century possessed the superiority of Galloway, 
hn she had heired from her father Alan. Among her 
good works she founded the large and beautiful pile of 
stheart Abbey, compared with ‘which any person of 
nary skill must be satisfied that the building of the 

‘of Dumfries was of easy execution. She died in 1289, 
her family having become extinct, King David II., in 
month of September, 1367, granted and confirmed to 
tibald Douglas the Grim, for his diligent and acceptable 
ice, all the royal lands of Galloway, with all feudal per- 
nts, &e., he Douglas rendering, in the name of blenche 
ve, @ white rose at our castle of Dumfries. 

(he connection of the Douglas family with the bridge is 
ortant. Two of their charters relative to the bridge cus- 
3 are extant. The first is dated January 16, 1425, and 
second twenty-seven years later—viz., January 4, 1452. 
a indebted to the town clerks and their Council for liberty 
se these charters, and the curator of the Historical De- 
tment of the Register House kindly furnished me with 
islations, the text of which follows :— 

‘Granted by Margaret, Duchess of Touraine, &c., of the 

exigible at the Bridge of Nith to the Friars-Minors, 

nfries.—Threave, 16th January, 1425-6. 

«To all who shall see or bear this charter, Margaret, 
shess of Touraine, Countess of Douglas, Lady of Gallo- 
-and Annandale, greeting in the Lord everlasting. Know 
that we, in our pure and simple widowhood, have given, 
nted, and by this our present charter confirmed—for the 
ration of the soul of the most serene prince, James, by 

of God, illustrious King of Scots, for the salvation 
the soul of our late most revered lord and spouse, Archi- 
d, Duke of Touraine, Earl of Douglas, Lord of Galloway 
Annandale, of our soul and the soul of our late dearest 
James Douglas, and for the salvation of the souls 
' predecessors and ancestors, our sons and our 
ers, and the souls of all the faithful dead—to God 
ty, and blessed Virgin Mary, St. Francis and the 
nd Friars-Minors of Dumfries, forever serving God 
-and whole that toll or custom, which we and our 
ssors were accustomed to receive at the bridge-end 
of Dumfries: To be held and had the said toll or 
tom, with the pertinents, to the said Warden and Friars, 
freely, quietly, wholly, honourably, well and in peace, 
all and by all, without any contradiction or drawback, 
fully, quietly, or honourably as it was held, received or 
any manner possessed by us or our predecessors. Render- 

y therefore yearly the said Warden and Friars the offering 
holy prayers for every other secular service exaction and 
mand, which can in any manner be asked or required from 
> said toll or custom. And we, forsooth, the foresaid 
argaret, Duchess of Touraine, shall warrant, acquit, and 
sever defend the above-mentioned custom or toll, to the 
id Warden and Friars as said is. In witness whereof we 
ve commanded our seal to be appended to this our present 
arter, Witnesses discreet men, Master John M‘Ilhauch, 
tor of Kirkandris, our secretary, Sir William Johnson, 
r chaplain, George Mur and Patrick of Spens, with many 
hers. At the ‘Treif’ the 16th day of January, 1425.” 
The second charter, dated Dumfries, January 4, 1452-3, 
by James (ninth and last), Earl of Douglas, which is 
anted “for the salvation of the souls of noble and potent 
rds, James and William, formerly Earls of Douglas and 
wandale and Lords of Galloway, our dearest father (‘ pro- 
nitoris’) and brother, &c.,’’ and the witnesses were Hugh, 
atl of Ormonde, our dearest brother, Master William 
‘oyser, protho-notary of the Apostolic See, Sirs William 
ewart and Symone of Glendinwyn, of Dalswynton and 
lendynewyn, Knights, Master John Olyver, vicar of Kyrk- 
yn; and Sir Thomas Gilhagy, vicar of Tralflate, with 
any others. 

T am advised that these charters follow in their form 
le usual mode of confirmation peculiar to the times, and 
ey are not original grants. It is made abundantly clear 
; the terms of these charters that the bridge was in exist- 
a and 4 going concern before 1425, and that the customs 
4 Ba the possession of the Douglas family from an 
entiat “Saaey period. Obviously the bridge was a per- 
ae it e Lordship of Galloway included in King David’s 
ha and we must search for the era of its origin prior 
‘the infeftment in favour of Archibald the Grim, and in 


We ay with the establishment of the Friars-Minors in. 


; for whose benefit the customs it bore were im- 


pact 78 y ere established at Dumfries prior to the year 
F a the middle of. the thirteenth century. This is 
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proved by the Exchequer Accounts of that year (1265), i 
which are noted items of payment in connection with an 
embassage by the Friars to the Isle of Man. Devorgilla 
Baliol, as already stated, at that time possessed the Lord- 
ship of Galloway, and as superior the duty lay with her and 
no one else to rear the fabric of the bridge, and with the 
King’s consent to impose the tolls or custom. There is no 
competing name claiming to be its author, and if we reflect 
that at this period the country was more civilised, prosper- 
ous, and peaceful than it was at any after-medieval time ; 
that building in Scotland had expanded to the utmost limit 
ever attained, not only as regards stately ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, but in the art of bridge-building also—a fact which 
has not been appreciated, thereby leading to the antiquity 
of the bridge being challenged; that a bridge over the Nith 
at Dumfries was at the time, and for the convenience of the 
founder, imperatively needful; and that the characteristics 
of the fabric itself chronologically harmonise with the re- 
puted era of its foundation, “the vera wrincles Gothic in 
his face,’ as Burns says, proves, we think, that the old 
bridge of Dumfries, which we still have, was reared 650 
years ago by a lady of great bounty and unbounded 
beneficence. 

How many and varied are the burdens this old bridge has 
borne. It has rung under the hoofs of the first Edward’s 
celebrated white charger, and the horsemen and footmen 
marching to and from his Galloway wars; Baliol, Comyn, 
and Bruce, and many high officers known to history trod its 
pavement. In later and evil times of the Civil War, the 
heads of the guilty, and frequently of the innocent, were, 
as at London Bridge, here exposed—the heads and right 
arms of John Grier and William Welsch, fugitives from 
Pentland, in 1666; and in 1685 a quarter of Richard Rum- 
bold, alleged to be concerned in the Rye House Plot, of whom, 
in Macaulay’s History, there is a vigorous defence. 

It is pleasant to turn from such gruesome associations 
to speak a word of Robert Burns, in whose day the whole 
traffic of the town continued to be borne by the old bridge, 
the new one being opened only a year before his death. If 
Burns has not immortalised our bridge in song, he has done 
so by frequent journeyings, sword-cane in hand, to and fro 
to the house of his trusty friend John Syme of Ryedale, 
over, as the new bridge has it, ‘‘ yous poor, narrow footpath 
of a street, where twa wheel-barrows tremble when they 
meet.’’ 


FABRIC OF CROSBY HALL. 

HE local government, records and museums committee 

of the L.C.C, have prepared the following report :— 

In our report on Feb. 4, 1908, we stated that the fabric 
of Crosby Hall was being carefully preserved and stored by 
the owners, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, and that we were considering whether the Council 
could advantageously take any steps with regard thereto. 
We have been in communication with the directors of the 
bank, who have been good enough to state that they are pre- 
pared to hand over the whole of the fabric of the ban- 
queting hall to the Council or the City Corporation, but that 
for the present they cannot entertain applications for por- 
tions of the fabric, as it is their desire that the fabric should 
be preserved entire for the public benefit. 

We have had brought to our notice a scheme under which 
it is desired to use the fabric of Crosby Hall in connection 
with More House, Chelsea, a residential institution for 
university students. More House is erected on a portion of 
the land situated on the Chelsea Embankment, which the 
Council on November 1, 1898, leased to the Town and Gown 
Association, Ltd., of Edinburgh, for a term of eighty years, 
the present ground rent being 4007. a year. A large and 
influential committee has recently been constituted, and it 
is intended fo form an association to be known as the Univer- 
sity and City Association of London, with the object, of 
acquiring the interest of the Town and Gown Association, 
Ltd., a company formed for similar educational and 
academic objects, and to develop the site for college purposes. 
More House is the first house of the proposed University 
Hall, and it is intended considerably to extend the building 
upon the adjoining site at present in hand. We understand 
that there is every reason to hope that the institution will be 
recognised by the University of London. 

The promoters desire to obtain’ the fabric of Crosby Hall 
and to re-erect it in connection with the scheme. The pro- 
posals. are briefly that the Council should accept the offer 
-made to it by the bank; that: the association should bear the 
expense. of re-erecting the hall; that the Council should 
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retain the ownefship of the building when re-erected ;' and 
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that the hall should be used as the college hall and also for 
public purposes, such as university extension and other lec- 
tures, free musical evenings, &c., and should be accessible to 
the public at all reasonable times. rie 

With regard to the re-building scheme, it is proposed to 
acquire for the purpose some additional land adjoining the 
land leased to the Town and Gown Association. There is a 
great advantage in this scheme in that it will nearly repro- 
duce the original conditions of Crosby Hall, as it admits of 
the construction of a quadrangle practically corresponding to 
that of the old Crosby Place. An alternative proposal is to 
re-erect the hall on a portion of the land leased from the 
Council, but the former scheme is deemed, and appears to us 
to be, preferable. The promoters of the scheme propose that 
certain of their number should be appointed trustees to 
acquire the freehold of the additional land needed, and to 
convey the site and the building to be erected thereon to the 
Council. We are informed that the scheme is being sub- 
stantially supported, one person alone having promised 
5,000/. towards the cost of re-erecting the hall as suggested, 
and a further 5,000/. towards the general scheme. It is 
intended to issue appeals for further subscriptions for this 
purpose and for an endowment fund for the maintenance of 
the hall. Should the academic body at any time come to an 
end the hall would remain the absolute property of the 
Council, to which would be transferred the endowment fund. 

The above is a brief outline of the scheme, the objects of 
which will, we feel sure, commend themselves to the Council 
as an education authority, in that the basis/is the fostering 
of collegiate life in London. Further, it may be mentioned 
that More House derives its name from the fact that it stands 
on the site of the garden attached to the residence of Sir 
Thomas More, and it is therefore peculiarly appropriate that 
Crosby Hall should be re-erected as proposed, seeing that 
More resided at Crosby Place just previous to his removal 
to Chelsea. 

In considering the scheme we have kept in mind the essen- 
tial condition upon which we think the Council will insist— 
namely, that the public should have access to the hall at 
reasonable times, and that no charge on the county rate should 
be involved in respect of the acquisition, erection and main- 
tenance of the building. The scheme has not yet been com- 
pleted in all its details, but as the directors of the bank desire 
to know without delay whether the Council will accept the 
fabric, several applications having been received therefor, we 
think that the Council should conditionally approve the 
scheme. We recommend that the Council do consent to accept 


the ownership of the fabric of Crosby Hall provided that the . 


building be re-erected on land the freehold of which will be 
presented to the Council ; that the interests of the Council 
be safeguarded to its satisfaction ; that no charge fall upon 
the county rate in respect of the acquisition, re-erection and 
maintenance of the building, and that arrangements be made 
for public access thereto; and that it be referred to the local 
government, records and museums committee to prepare and 
submit to the Council at an early date a complete scheme. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING.* 


ae amount of damage caused by lightning in this 
country is very much greater than is generally sup- 
posed. The chart of England and Wales, which I am com- 
piling from particulars I have collected for the past eighteen 
years, may give some idea of its extent and distribution. 
The places where damage has occurred are shown by spots 
differently coloured according to the kind of object struck. 
As it is sometimes said that towns are fairly safe from 
damage by lightning, I may call your attention to the fact 
that nearly all the towns of importance are indicated by 
the cases of damage that have occurred in them. 

At present I have completed only a little over eleven 
years of this chart, and there are now on it 7,793 spots, of 
which 3,401 represent buildings. A rough analysis of these 
buildings shows that churches form about 6 per cent. of the 
total, chimney-shafts about 2 per cent., and other buildings 
of a lofty type about 8 per cent. This leaves about 84 per 
cent. of comparatively low buildings. These figures might 
appear remarkable if one overlooked the fact that most of 
the loftiest structures have been fitted with lightning con- 
ductors, because they have been considered especially exposed 
to be struck. 


It is not possible to ascertain the number of conductors 


“A paper read before the Society of Architects by Alfred 
Hands, F.R.Met.S., on April9, ‘ 


that have been struck, for, with the exception of oce 
when lightning has been seen to strike, the only, wa 
can tell a conductor has been put to the supreme te; 
has proved satisfactory is by a small mark of fusion | 
extreme point; but as regards the buildings more o 
damaged, although fitted with conductors, I find they 
about 2 per cent. of the total number of buildings da 
in this country. We are left to speculate whethe 
tallest buildings are, after all, less liable to be stru 
postulate that would not be reasonable) ; whether the | 
of the conductors have a very great preventive effe 
lightning discharges, as theoretically they should hay 
whether conductors do not usually fail when struck. 
answer lies, I think, between the second and third, but 
cipally on the preventive effect of points, for it is a 
doubted fact that a large proportion of the buildings 
with conductors are not properly protected. The cond 
have not been scientifically applied, and are in many 
more or less inefficient, so if the statements sometimes 
that defective conductors are a source of added danger 
in any way warranted, we should expect to hear t 
great number failed in place of the small percentage re 


to, for there are an enormous number spread abop 


country, and mostly on the buildings that have justly 
regarded as the most liable to be struck. Those who 
the statements, however, generally omit to give reasol 
them, and would, I think, find a difficulty in putting fo 
arguments they could uphold. a 

Protection from lightning is a subject that is freq 
misunderstood, notwithstanding the increase in sei 
knowledge generally and in electrical science in parti 
but we must take into account that a knowledge of ligh 
effects is not generally of commercial value, protection 
yet restricted in extent in comparison with other bra 
of the electrical industry. a) a 

we know that lightning is an electrical phenomenor 
what is electricity? A great scientist once said tha: 
was the most difficult question ever put to him, and 
still a difficult one to answer in popular language, alt] 
easier now than. in his day. You are doubtless awar 
scientists have had to suppose the existence of a me 
extending through all space, and that this is called the . 
When I say “suppose the existence’? you must not 
that it is merely an hypothetical idea, not founded on | 
facts, for it is so far proved by the effects produced 
that there is no doubt as to its existencé. We do m 
know exactly what the ether is, but we can note its « 
and arrange them under different heads. The ether - 
stress or strain we call static electricity; in conti 
motion, or locomotion, we call it current electricity. 
have it in rotation or vortex motion, and it produces 
netism; and in vibratory or radiatory motion, and w 
the effect light. We can give it a violent blow that 
waves flying through space, and they enable us to tele: 
without wires. 

These branches differ so far that a knowledge of one 
not necessarily imply a knowledge of the other. Ligh 
comes under the heading of static electricity, which, 11 
to say, is very little studied now. Students taking up 
tricity are generally given an elementary lesson or t\ 
static electricity, which is dismissed as a beautiful 
useless toy, and they pass on to a thorough study of cu 
electricity, which is the commercial success of the day 
is often thought that, as lightning is electricity, all 
tricians must, as a matter of course, be experts on light 
and so undue importance is attached to remarkable : 
ments made by writers who take an occasional excursion 
the subject of protection. The confusion that already ex 
in the popular mind has unfortunately been in this 
rendered greater. 

I have considered it necessary to briefly refer to the 
to enable you to regard lightning as a breakdown caus 
a stress or strain, and not as a bolt or any form of proj 
shot out of a cloud and striking an object by coming | 
to earth. When a thunderstorm occurs a stress is th 
on the air, either between two clouds or between a cloud 
the earth, and when this stress has reached a pressu: 
about half a gramme weight to the square centimetre SI 
goes the air—it is literally cracked. The line of the fra 
is illuminated by the intense heat caused, and we see 
and call it lightning. Regarding a lightning flash the 
a fracture that may extend through a building, we ha 
consider what course it will take, and we are guided by 
fact that this, like every other force in Nature, tends to 
the easiest path ; but we have to adopt a complete invel 
of ordinary ideas. Metal, usually regarded as stron; 
infinitely weak; while air, usually considered weak, 1s 
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, Masonry is between the two, being weaker than air 
ron ger than metal. 
ectrical discharges, or fractures as we are regarding 
will then take the easiest paths, or, as they are called, 
nes of least resistance, so if we took a piece of stone 
ck and placed a line of metal along it from end to end, 
+ for a break in the centre, so that it would resemble 
selisk in the diagram, and then subjected it to a dis- 
» from an electrical’ machine; or, if we had a real 
k composed only of the same material, fitted it with 


in the same way, and it was struck by lightning, the | 


would in either case pass along the metal. If damage 


ed it would only be at the gap; the discharge would | 


ass through the masonry in preference to the metal. 
»xperiment might be repeated any number of times, 
. with the model and an electrical machine or the real 
k and lightning, and the result would be the same. 
‘church that was struck a dozen years or more ago 
rates this. Someone was looking at the clock during a 
, and declared he saw a flash of lightning strike it 
rely. It was afterwards found that the masonry was 
sred between the clock-face and the roof of the nave, 
ot higher up. , 
ghtning prints its own story that experience enables 
y read, but I need not trouble you with the clues I found 
ollowed up; they were unmistakable, and showed that 
ane had been struck. The iron bolt rod of the vane, in 
‘of extending down a few feet only in the usual way, 
sarried down the whole length of the spire, and ended 
above the clock-works. A piece of copper wire passing 
s the lower end of the bolt rod to the clock formed a 
ting link between the two. Then came the metal dial, 
a few feet of masonry, and below that the lead flashing 
rain-pipes leading to the ground. So there was a line 
tal—an accidental conductor—from the top of the spire 
to the ground, except for a break of a few feet, and 
ightning that struck the vane followed this line, being 
ible to the observer until it crashed through the masonry 
ie gap. He saw the bright light there and (possibly 
- unconsciously) imagined the rest. 
etn to the diagram, if we completed the line of 
1 so as to form a continuous conductor, the obelisk would 
rotected. Bad joints would only cause injury to the con- 
x itself, and a bad earth connection might result in a 
w-load or so of soil being blown up. This would be the 
t that would happen unless the concussion, due to 
osive force of the steam that blew up the ground, cracked 
nasonry slightly on the surface. 
mut if, in place of being solid masonry, the obelisk was 
hollow, with stone steps in the interior and a gas-pipe 
ed up inside to afford light at intervals, the problem 
d be an entirely different one. There would be a rival 
uctor in the interior—an alternative path of metal— 
a perfect earth connection, because the extent of metal 
vce of the gas-main underground would afford only a 
inal resistance. Therefore, if the lightning conductor 
a high resistance a part at least of the discharge would 
k through the wall and pass to earth by the gas system. 
earth resistance of a gas or water main is almost 
utesimal, so it is practically impossible to get an appre- 
ly lower one for the lightning conductor. Even if we 
the latter what is called a “good earth,”’ there would 
be the rival in the interior and danger of the division 
1¢ discharge between the two paths of metal, for a foot or 
of masonry (which is weaker than air) is poor insulation 
vithstand the enormously high voltage of a lightning 
1. . 
for efficiency, therefore, it would not only be necessary 
lave a conductor with a minimum resistance, but it 
ud be fixed on the opposite side of the structure to the 
Pipe, so that there should be a sufficiently thick buffer of 
lating material between the two, and the discharge would 
be able to break through. The selecting of the position 
Setductor is often a point on which efficiency largely 
A case of alternative path that occurred in the north of 
ton was described as follows in a list of reports issued 
e recent Lightning Research Committee, and exhibited 
Earl 8 Court Exhibition in 1903 :— 
aay 26, 1901.—London.—German Lutheran 
a : son Road, Dalston. Flash passed through rose 
wat the north end, leaving stone tracery intact, but 
he tite the organ immediately behind it, and setting fire 
ae of the organ-loft.’’ 
_, “vitence that appeared to warrant this peculiar 
Meek the fact that the tall spire was eadhoneea on 
st hand, the north window was destroyed, and a fire 


- 
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was caused at the end of the nave that did, I believe, about 
2,000/. damage. According to this, lightning ignored the 
spire, about 170 feet in height, that had a lightning con- 
ductor upon it; ignored even the north gable close to which 
it was supposed to have passed, that had lead flashing down. 
both sides, which, in conjunction with the rain gutters and 
pipes, formed lines of metal almost to the ground ; it ignored 
these because it preferred a path of infinitely greater re- 
sistance through the air, to curl in through a window about 
20 or 30 feet from the ground, being “attracted,’’ I suppose, 
by some organ pipes. Yet it was considered sufficiently 
satisfactory for the Lightning Research Committee to accept 
and print in its records. 

My investigations showed that the vane on the spire had 
been struck. A lightning conductor was connected ‘to the 
yane rod and carried down inside the spire, then out through 
one of the windows, down the tower, and it ended in a-rain- 
pipe in the corner, so there was no actual earth connection. 
The rain-pipe touched the lead-flashing that passed up, 
round the back of the tower, and down the other side, where 
there was another rain-pipe. Close to this was a gas-lamp, 
set to light the passage; the gas-pipe passed through the 
wall into the nave and along to,the meter, which was in a 
cupboard under some wooden stairs athe north end. So 
there were two paths of metal, one, the lightning conductor 
continued by the rain-pipe, with a bad earth connection ; 
the other, the lightning conductor continued. by the lead 
flashing, rain-pipe, and gas-pipe, through the meter to the 
good earth connection afforded by the gas-main in the road ; 
and the lightning that struck the vane took the path of least 
resistance. That a fire was caused at the meter and that the 
flames should have spread up the wooden staircase to the 
organ-loft, burnt the organ and melted the leaded lights of 
the window was, I think, a natural consequence. 

It might be asked, ‘‘ How is it possible to protect this 
building, since, however perfect the conductor in that corner, 
there is always open an alternative path to an earth con- 
nection at least as perfect as that of the conductor?’’ If we 
were to put two conductors, or even a dozen, on the spire the 
same thing would happen. Protection is a much more 
simple matter than that. Run the conductor down the 
south-west corner of the tower and it would be sufficiently 
far removed from these dangerous complications. 

The obelisk I have been explaining is the simplest possible 
case. If all structures were as simple as that, protection 
from lightning would be so ridiculously easy that a school- 
boy could, by means of a few set rules, learn to protect them 
efficiently. The sort of problem one is sometimes confronted 
with is more like this:—Metal cowls on chimneys, lead- 
covered ridges and flashings, iron girders, stoves and case- 
ments, rain-pipes and gutters, gas and water service pipes, 
&e., altogether presenting a problem that would require very 
careful studying. This is just the difficulty that protection 
from lightning presents. Some structures are easy to pro- 
tect; some are already partially protected by the metals 
about them forming accidental conductors; but others are 
very complicated and require careful consideration and 
especial precautions. 

Ships, though they do not interest you professionally, 
form a useful object-lesson. In the days when our Navy was 
composed of wooden ships it suffered an enormous amount 
of damage by lightning. Snow Harris induced the 
Admiralty to adopt proper ightning-conductor systems, and 
the damage ceased. Then came the ironclads with steel 
masts, and the hghtning conductors were discontinued for 
the ships were veritable floating lightning conductors in 
themselves. 

Metal. is being used more and more in the construction 
of buildings, and the day may come when, like ironclads, 
they will be all metal and require no extra conductors 
(though in the interests of art we may perhaps be permitted 
to hope that this day is very far off); but in the meantime 
they are being unintentionally rendered more difficult to 
protect efficiently. For there are other defects to be con-. 
sidered than the mere conduction of the charge to earth. 

It is safe to say that most persons, whether they regard 
lightning as some form of bolt in the old-fashioned way or 
from the point of view I have placed before you, as a 
fracture of the air, think that the main discharge or flash: 
is all that has to be considered ; that it would strike a build- 
ing and shatter it, or a lightning conductor and go quietly 
to the earth, and all would be over; but electricity possesses 
a property that is akin to inertia in matter, and there are 
consequent effects to be considered. ~ 

Although it is not entirely satisfactory, I will use a water - 
analogy to illustrate this. Suppose this diagram to repre-- 
sent the plan of a system of canals. Here is the main canal,. 
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with a good earth connection. To left and right are branch 


canals, equal to branch lines of metal from the conductor, | 


one of which has only a weak wall dividing it from a pool 


of water, all the other banks being sufficiently high and | 
strong to withstand any effects due to the rise or fall of the | 
The pool represents a mass of metal near the 


‘water level. 
far end of the branch conductor, but not connected to it. 


If the level of the water at the head of the main canal were | 


suddenly raised enormously, there would be a rush along 
‘the canal due to the passage of the extra head of water to 
the sea, but the water in the branch canals would not remain 
at normal sea level; there would be a surging effect along 
‘them. In the left-hand canal there would be no effect beyond 
the rise and fall of water; but in the right-hand one the 
‘dividing wall at the end, being very weak, might be broken 
down. The strength of the wall represents the insulating 
strength—or, in other words, the distance—between the 
branch conductor and the adjacent metal, and would deter- 
mine whether a breakdown or spark occurred between the 
two. 

In an actual case that occurred about ten or twelve years 
ago lightning was said to have struck:down inside a brick 
chimney-stack on the roof of a small corrugated-iron build- 
‘ing situated close to Happisburgh Lighthouse, in Norfolk. 
According to the report it did not damage the chimney, or 
even avail itself of the large amount of conducting material 
afforded by the metal covering of the building to get to earth; 
it preferred to strike down the centre of the flue, and then, 
in some unexplained way, got to a gas-pipe and caused a fire 
by lighting the gas. 

(To be concluded.) 


—————— ee 


‘ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. 
Colleutt, president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Granam (hon. secretary) announced the 
decease of Leopold Eidlitz (New York), an hon. correspond- 
ing member elected 1898, and Charles Frederick Reeks, elected 
Associate in 1848 and Fellow 1860. Mr. Reeks was ene of 
the oldest members of the Institute, being second on the list 
of Fellows. 

Mr. H. Heatrucore 


STATHAM read a paper illustrated by 
lantern views, entitled 


A Threefold Aspect of Architecture: Tradition— 
Character—Idealism. 


Mr. Statham said. that the question of the value of tradi-. 
tion in architecture had been very much in the air lately. 
There was the Gothic tradition, which was still supposed for 
the most part to govern church architecture. There was the 
Georgian or Queen Anne tradition, supposed to represent the 
latest phase in which there was still a tradition of workman- 
ship on the part of the artisan. The London School Board 
schools were, he believed, intended to represent in their style 
the latest tradition of London architecture. But all these were 
only chapters out of the history of tradition. The great archi- 
tectural tradition was that of the column and capital, which 
dated back to the earliest period when anything that could 
intellectually be called architecture existed. From this point 
of view the Renaissance, often considered as a benighted 
abandonment of Gothic tradition, was really:the return to an 
earlier and more universal tradition. The column and capital, 
whether carrying entablature or arch, had impressed itself 
on the whole of architecture ever since its form was perfected 
by the Greeks and Romans ; even the Gothic tall shaft was 
usually descended from it by perfectly obvious steps ; and it! 
became almost a question: whether the column and capital. 
had not become almost an integral part of architecture, just 
as metre, though it: had nothing to do really with the expres- 
sion of thought, had become an integral feature of poetry. 
“Of course, the mere addition of the Classic order to a building 

in a mechanical kind of manner did not render it archi- 
tecturally interesting ; the Exchange and the Mansion House 
were two of thé dullest buildings in London. But Gandon’s 
Bank of Ireland (originally the Parliament House) was not 
dull. Its effect arose from the modelling of the plan, and 
Gandon’s perception that a colonnade on a curved plan had 
a fine effect ; and would any stickler for truth maintain that 
it would be better if the columns were pared away and nothing 
but the wall-surface and windows left? The fact was that 
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open to the sea, and equivalent to a lightning conductor 
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to a building, as-they saw in the case of the Place Carr 
_ Nancy, the stately effect of which’ could hardly hay. 
realised with any other type of architecture, : Take age 
older portion of the Louvre, the cross-block wit. - the 
pilasters. Fergusson was contemptuous about t 
which, as he correctly, said, had no relation to bi 
or the interior arrangements ; but take them awa 
| would be left? They were an architectural framew 
_ which the utilitarian windows were arranged ; an 
effect of the actual effect of the buildings as seen on th 
he considered that pavilion the most interesting portio: 
Louvre. After looking at this instance of the order on 
palace, it was curious to turn to its humbler fun 
loggia of Wren’s quiet building, Morden College 
again was the column in a plainer form, affor 
tectural expression ; to be sure it had a structur, 
here, but a square post would have filled that. In # 
Parliament Houses they saw how the pure Class 
could nevertheless be made subservient to a fine 
grouping which in itself was original architectur 
might notice also the fine effect of the contrast 
columnar order in the wings and the lofty rust 
storey on which it rested. The German Patrlia: n 
showed the application of the Classic tradition ina ( 
and heavy building, with great columns used toc rr 
but a break of the entablature and a statue. In th 
Galliera at Paris they saw the Classic order treated i 
of the architect’s own, under the influence of ‘French - 
this was one of the most beautiful of modern clas ica! 
ings, and certainly quite original, though based on tra 
In the Grand Palais on the Champs Elysées it w 
to see how there could be any finer or more suitab e en 
a great art exhibition than this portico, with its va cc 
columns, again treated with certain French nuances of 
—perhaps a little too French; and as to the great bu 
opposite, called by comparison the Petit Palais, that, 
its remarkable plan, was a really new architectural c 
tion, not the less so because traditional forms were em) 
in it. Then there were the pylons at the new bridge ai 
ing; ‘‘ useless columns again,’’ some would say. No 
a square pedestal would have carried the statues just as 
but how one would have missed the grace and the associ: 
brought in by those angle columns; the whole designec 
‘with a refinement worthy of the best days of the Ii 
Renaissance. Such work was the best testimony t 
thorough training of French architects, at all events « 
traditional styles. a 
Of course there were the cases where columns and pil 
were inserted because the architect wanted to do somethin 
did not know what else to do. The Colosseum, with its 
orders of columns in three storeys, had been criticised I 
sense ; and it was true that the Roman aqueducts were trc 
with no columnar orders ; but then that was pure engine’ 
whereas the Colosseum exterior was that of a place of a’ 
ment and had to be made presentable, The columns 
were in principle as defensible as Gandon’s at the Ba 
Treland or Soane’s at the Bank of England ; the mistak 
in overdoing it—sprinkling order all over. They should 
carried up an immense wall and had one tier of colum 
the top storey, a point which would be touched on | 
further on, : a 
Tt might be noted that in a good many instances the : 
seémed to have been used on what was reckoned as the. 
front of the building and abandoned on the dank and 
sides. Compare the south front with the west front of ( 
Howard, for instance; and the front and side elevatic: 
Cockerell’s branch Bank of England at Liverpool, the fr 
which was one of the most refined and beautiful pieces of 
of the modern Classic revival; but at the flank he dr 
the order and adopted a massive rusticated arch treati 
which, it might be observed, gave much more of the expr 
of a bank than the front elevation. But the contrast bet 
wall mass and columnar architecture was always ¢ 
Schinkel had made a bold effect in this way in his Ni 
church at Potsdam, planting his columned cupola o 
immense square mass ‘of the substructure ; and in 
Panthéon at Paris he thought the immense’ masé of we 


the earlier and less fam 
. Mansaxt “who: designed, 


the use of the Classic order, partly from its appearance, partly 
from. its associations, was important in imparting dignity 


hand .in carrying it out, 
and the building had that free lo 
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ling which Mr. Alfred Gilbert, in a paper read there, 
e discerned in the works of architects who had had the 
ng of sculptors ; while Soufflot’s building looked more as 
iad been drawn than modelled. Val de Grace, in fact, 
naracter as well as tradition. 
1d that brought them to the second part of the subject— 
icter, What was character in architecture? It was more 
felt than defined ; but it might be said to consist in 
yee that the designer had treated the design in a special 
er because he had a preference for that treatment. If 
d no preferences there would be no character. Character 
, be shown in little things; a very simple street front 
. have character from a special use or contrast in the 
of employing materials. And character meant partly 
‘int and contrast. Some of the old half-timbered build- 
nften illustrated failed in character exactly because the 
- was overdone—a kind of fireworks of black and white 
or the exterior. There was much more character shown 
the half-timber work was disposed so as to have a special 
tural meaning in its design in application. In a more 
mental class of buildings the same principle held good. 
. the front of the modern cathedral of Marseilles, for 
nee, the disposition of niches and statues in one 
; across the centre of the height gave them a 
al effect and meaning in the design; while the 
. of Salisbury failed from the mere fact of the multi- 
ty of arcading crammed into every part of the surface 
out any special grouping or selection. As a whole, the 
midal structure of Salisbury,.rising from and contrast- 
with the level lawn which formed its base, was an 
aple of character on a grand scale; but the west front 
the weakest portion for the reason above given. The 
acter of Chambord chateau arose from the contrast be- 
n the multiplicity of chimney stacks and turrets above 
fhe mass of nearly plain walling below; an equally 
orate treatment of the walls would have weakened. So 
| the Strozzi palace with its grand cornice; a second 
ice on a lower level would have weakened the effect. 
n there was the character element in towers. There 
nt be said to be two types of tower: the richly-treated 
re tower of the Somersetshire type, and the treatment in 
ch there was a.plain stalk carrying a strongly emphasised 
ming storey at the top. Barry employed both in the 
ises of Parliament to distinguish between the ceremonial 
‘the utilitarian tower. The stalk type, which was an 
cially Italian type, probably had a utilitarian origin. 
‘tower of the Signoria at Siena looked picturesque to us 
it was not built to be picturesque; it was a fighting 
ar, with a projected platform at the top whence missiles 
ld be discharged on the enemy below. But the Italian 
rch campanile, with its lofty stalk and the open stage at 
top, was always effective and characteristic, even in its 
pler forms. 
ause, though they were really only utilitarian towers to 


ry the suspension chains and the tension girder, they were’ - 
emphasised as such, but divided into stages and decorated » 


h useless windows that meant nothing. They should have 
n carried straight up as a solid mass of supporting 
sonry, and the tension girder brought out so that the sus- 
sion chains could have been visibly attached to them 
tead of appearing to rest on the walls, which they would 
course rake down at once. Though Ruskin was grossly 
fair in his contrasted illustration (in “The Stones of 
nice ’”) of Italian and English types of tower, he was right 
thinking the English type a comparatively weak one. 
twerp tower, with its look of architectural growth from 
@ to apex, was a much finer example; while the Bruges 
ver, which poets admired, was a bad piece of architecture 
h no principle of growth—stones piled one on another with 
relation to each other. So was the Venice campanile—an 
ly and botched-up structure of which people were now 
ing up an imitation instead of trying to make 
T one. 


There was such a thing as making a building express its 


irpose in its character, at which the French were very 
ver. Labrouste’s Ste. Genevieve Library was a kind of 
pical library exterior, which had been a good deal imitated. 
{ the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the pavilion of the Pastel- 
tes! Society was, in some way, so characteristic of .pastel 
at, knowing the Pastellistes had a pavilion somewhere in 


¢ grounds, he had gone straight to it without any other. 


me than the look of the building. They did not think 
ough of this in England, The new War Office was a dignified 
¢ building, but there was nothing about it to specially 


iggest a War Office; it wanted character in that sense. 


hen there was character in relation to site. A site on a hill 
© ground much lower on one side than the other was a 


The Tower Bridge towers were all wrong: 
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splendid opportunity for an architect ; let him make the most 

he could of the deep end of the building, exaggerate its 

height or depth if possible. In the competition many years 

ago for the then proposed Edinburgh municipal building, 

the front was in the High Street, whence the site descended 

with a steep incline to the low ground between the Castle Hill 

and Princes Street. Messrs. Leeming, who obtained the 

first premium, had a Classic order towards High Street which 
they carried round on the same level to the back of the build- 

ing, all below being an immense mass of rusticated masonry 
with the order at the top of it. The effect would have been 
splendid. In his own design, founded on Scottish Gothic, 

he had carried the design of the High Street windows right 
along the flank elevation, where there was a deep descending 
staircase, leaving the wall all below it plain. That was the 
way to make the most of descent of the ground. Most of the 
other competitors repeated the same kind of window design. 
at a lower level as the steps descended. That seemed to him 
to be throwing away an opportunity. 

How far could one combine character with the Classic 
tradition? It did not seem at first very easy, for tradition 
meant universalism, and character meant individualism... 
The Greek temples had no character; they represented a 
nationally accepted type. Poelaert, in the Brussels Law. 
Courts, attempted it by altering the character of the order 
itself, producing a quasi-Asiastic effect which was not very 
satisfactory. It was better to seek character by grouping the - 
Classic forms than by altering them. Mr. Flockhart’s design 
for the County Hall was an example; that was a design of a 
distinctly original character though built up of traditional. 
materials. Mr. Belcher’s Chartered Accountants’ building is. 
an excellent example of character combined with tradition ; 
in this case obtained by the introduction of minor original 
details which keep their place as subordinate to the tradi- 
tional style, and the building has that modelled effect which 
we noticed as characteristic of the Val de Grace Church. . 
Another source of character is the assemblage and grouping 
of Classic details in a manner suggestive rather of Gothic - 
than Classic feeling. Ballu’s church of La Trinité is one of 
the finest examples ; every detail of that is Classic, yet the - 
whole effect of the composition is Gothic. Mr. Jackson’s 
design for the County Hall is another example—a Gothic 
design with Classic detail. Barry’s spire to his Halifax. 
Town Hall—his last work, which he did not live to carry out 
—is a splendid example of a spire designed in Gothic manner 
with Classic details, a building which ought to be better 
known than it is. 

Sir Aston Wess, R.A., said he would obey the command 
from the chair and propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Statham 
for his paper, although he was quite unprepared, he said, 
to speak on so large a subject. He was sure they had all 
enjoyed the paper immensely, for it was both ideal and 
poetical, and took them at least out of the everyday drudgery 
of life in which they were engaged. Sir Aston Webb said 

| he had expected a paper dealing with other matter, but he 
‘found the subject had been changed and one more congenial, 


- though possibly less provocative of discussion, had been given: 


in its place. One charm he found in Mr. Statham’s lecture 
was the intermingling of ancient buildings and modern ones, 
more especially in the illustrations. He felt a sense of 
pride to think that those modern buildings were able to be 
‘thrown on the screen with the older ones without being 
altogether ashamed of them. It was really delightful to 
find a comparison so favourable to some of the modern work. 
The subject of the paper was too wide a one to deal with in 
brief discussion. With regard to tradition, Sir Aston said 
they, all thought about it, though he felt somehow or other 
that the. question of tradition was sometimes rather a vexed 
one.. They were always being told that they had no tradi- 
tion, and then that they should follow some ancient tradition 
of the Greeks or Romans. He imagined architects wished 
to get back to a national tradition. They had modern pro- 
blems to solve, and they had to set out their buildings in 
accordance with the lines those problems took, and he thought 
therefore the more architects came together and tried to- 
solve the modern problems of buildings the more likely they 
were to have a result. He did not think they had lost tradi- 
tion. The influence of the work of the nineteenth century 
was still distinguishable in English architecture, and he be- 
lieved that.in that continuation of work, extending over 100 
years, they could not be far out of tradition. They could, 
he said, be carrying on the tradition of the Renaissance of 
Chambers and others; there was an interruption, it was 


true, but they could see that they had not lost the tradition 


of the stately, quiet, solid architecture that was carried on 
in those times. With regard to character in building, it could 
be found in tradition and individualism. They wanted’ 
character following on some recognised plan. He was very 
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pleased Mr. Statham seemed to take a cheerful view of things 
in his paper and didnot call out there was no good archi- 
tecture at all.. If they cculd only have some enthusiasm, 
said Sir Aston, for their own and the work of others, archi- 
tecture, he felt, would be a living art and progress. 

Mr. Joun Stater seconded the vote of thanks. He had 
always felt, he said, that when Mr. Statham devoted his 
energies to journalism the country lost one who might have 
been a very great architect. Mr. Statham’s knowledge of 
architecture all round was very considerable indeed, and 
he had shown them that evening that his love of architecture 


and his knowledge and appreciation of the art was not in the . 


least degree borné, but rather cosmopolitan, and that he 
was, able, to appreciate old and new architecture. Mr. 
Slater thoroughly agreed with the paper in its definition of 
character in architecture. Mr. Statham was quite right in 
saying that the German modern architects had a feeling for 
picturesqueness and for the joining together of traditional 
form, with modern necessity, and no other modern architec- 
ture possessed that. The speaker said he would have been 
pleased if the paper had brought within its purview some 
of the American specimens of modern architecture, because 
he thought there they found the association between tradition 
and modern works exemplified in many cases by the training 
which the Americans received in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
He felt.all those who had seen the work of the late architect 
Richardson in America could net have failed to notice in his 
buildings the acquiescence with tradition to suit modern 
requirements. 

The motion was passed by acclamation and the meeting 
terminated. 


Marble Arch Improvement Scheme. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to call your attention to the 
alterations being effected. at Tyburn, the Marble Arch being 
made the central feature in the roadway-widening near the 
spot where convicts were formerly hanged? I think (and I 
say this with all due respect for those in authority) that it 
would be well that those who have drawn the plans of the 
alteration and have quartered the noble arch in such a new 
and strange position, should be hanged for the crime. Where 
will be the raison d’étre of the Arch in future? It will lead 
from nowhere to nowhere (via closed gates, I suppose). If, 
in spending so many thousands of the public pounds, the 
authorities had spent some more and turned the Arch about, 
so that the transit should lie east and west along the Bays- 
water-Oxford Street route, the alteration would have been 
an improvement, for though the gates be kept like those of 
Janus during the piping times of peace there would have 
been a fitness that will now, alas! be wanting. 

The alteration’s out of joint; oh, cursed ‘spite ! 
That ’twas not left to, me to set it right. 
—Credit me, Sir, your distressed, ; 
PERAMBULATOR. 


: Bogus Furniture Sales, 

Str,—The -irregular and probably illegal -practice of 
hiring empty houses in high-class West-end districts, - then 
filling them up with imitation good furniture and spurious 
pictures and so-called works of art, is growing apace, and has 
become a scandal. Members of the public, naturally 
assuming they are buying the contents of a good West-end 
mansion, are not only swindled, but bonA-fide owners selling 
off are greatly. injured on the principle of ‘‘ once bitten, twice 
shy.’’ The annual meeting of the Auctioneers’ Institute will 
be held on the 13th. prox. (not 7th, as previously ‘arranged), 
and, voicing the opinions of many auctioneers, I propose to 
move a resolution’ on that day giving theiCouncil power 
from its members to take’the necessary steps to make a public 
announcement whenever these bogus sales are advertised: I 
have before me, as I write, six advertisements of these So- 
called ‘sales,’ and in every instance the houses (some of 
them in the heart of the West-end) have been specially hired 
for a month or six wéeks for the sole purpose of deceiving the 
public.. For the general welfare I ask the courtesy of ‘the 
insertion of this letter, so as to impress upon auctioneers 'the 
duty and necessity of attending the meeting on the 13th prox. 
to support my resolution; and I not only appeal to London 
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— 

but also to suburban and country members, as I see the 

is spreading into their districts.—I am, Sir, your obed 

servant, W. Rotann Prox 
2 and 3 Cockspur Street, S.W., April 13. ; 


GENERAL. 


A Portrait of Colonel John B. Wilson, V.D., appears in 
Bailie for April. Although a busy.-architect, Colonel Wi 
has been connected with the 3rd L.R.V. since 1868, which 
henceforth be known as the 7th Scottish Rifles, the 

Mr. R. C. Norman, chairman of the establishment 
mittee of the L.C.C., informed the Council on Tuesday t 
probably in about two months, they would bring up 
amended elevation and a drawing in colours, which w: 
show the Council exactly what the committee contemplate 
the way of design for the county hall. It was decided 1 
no building operations were to be commenced until the de; 
was approved. ms 


Mr. Albert Murray, the assessor in the competition 
a sanatorium for consumptives at Streamhill, ‘co. Cork, 
decided that the designs submitted by Mr. Edward Q, 
Maidman, of 13 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, and 
J. E. Hillawell, of Ladysmith’ Street, Bishop ‘Auckland, 
Durham, are of equal merit. The County Council - h 
divided the first and second premiums (125/.) between tt 
gentlemen. sae an 


The Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors I 
last week their annual general meeting in the General Lect 
Room at the University. A ballot was taken for the offic 
and resulted as follows :—President, Councillor W. C. Fent 
vice-president, Mr. W. J. Hale; treasurer, Mr. F. Fowl 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. R. Wigfull; “Council, - Messrs. CG. 
Flockton, C.’ Gibson, J. B. Mitchell Withers, H. L. Paters 
A. E. Turnell, A. F. Watson, C. F. Innocent, W. G. Buck : 
H. I. Potter. . : 


The Result of the Poll of the borough of Swansea as 
whether the library rate should be raised one farthing in or 
to provide the upkeep of an art gallery and collection 
pictures offered to the town by Mr. R. Glynn Vivian, 
Sketty Hall, was declared on Saturday, the majority in fay 
being 5,435. Tho art gallery building is to cost 10,000/., 
whole of which Mr. Vivian defrays, the Corporation givin 
free site. aig 

Mr. E. Carritt, (istrict surveyor for Finsbury, has sent 
his resignation to the London County Council owing. to lo 
continued ill-health. i aaa ie 

The Board of the Edinburgh College of Art invite appli 
tions for the post of director to organise-and administer 
work of the college, at a salary of not less than 6002. 
annum. 


A Derby Architectural Society has been established. A 
meeting held at the town hall rules and: regulations w 
adopted, and the first officers of the Society were appointed 
follows :—President, Mr. A. Macpherson ; vice-president, | 
A. Eaton ; Council, Messrs. P.. H. Currey, F.R.LB.A.; T. 
Fuller, F.S.1.; L. Goldie, W. Swindell, T, H. Thorpe, F.R.LB.. 
hon. secretary, Mr. G. Cash. ae 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting Of the governors of ' 
Glasgow School of Art was held on the 19th inst. A Yep 
from the building committee stated that the works now 
operation for the completion of the school were ina g 
state’ of progress. The building of the sub-basement a 
ground floors was practically complete, and the first ‘floor v 
in a forward condition. The suggestion of the building co 
mittee to add a complete fourth storey to the whole of 1 
building, including the present portion, had been accepted 
the governors, and would form part of the scheme of buildis 
This new floor, together with the addition of a sub-baseme 
should make the school one of the largest and most.compl 
institutions of its. kind in the kingdom. | It was stated tl 
the pressure upon the present space was very great, and tl 


the new premises would afford welcome relief. 1 ae 
The Finance and General Purposes Sub-Committee 
West Bromwich education committee .recommend that pla 
and estimates be obtained for the erection of a new school 
Hill Top, to provide accommodation for: about 1,460 childré 
to replace the ‘St. James’s and the Wesley schools int 
locality. ie ec Reis * siege 
Mr. J. Mf. Swan has received a commission for the Rhod 
Memorial on the: Matoppo “Hills. -Watts’s equestrian grot 
“Physical Energy,” is approached by a ‘flight of steps, 2 
on the ramps eight colossal lions by Mr. Swan are to 
placed, . #25 veers ee Fey See Ss 
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THE WEEK. 


‘ug late Mr. R. F. Vauuancg. who died on Saturday 
st, was one of those provincial architects who gained a 
rominent position by versatility no less than skill. Only 
few months ago he was elected President of the Society 
Architects. It was arranged that the summer visit of 
ie members was to have Mansfield for a goal, where he 
ld show them many varieties of his work. In 1884 
» became, secretary to the Board of Commissioners for 
ansfield, his native place; and when the borough was 
corporated in 1891, as a matter of course he became 
rough surveyor. He was already known as an archi- 
ct and engineer. Among the large works which he was 
lled upon to execute were the widening of Leeming 
reet, a sewage scheme, besides sundry other public im- 
ovements. He was architect for the Mansfield Hospital, 
ected in 1887, and for the new building erected two 
ars ago. Mr. Vatuance stood high among the Free- 
isons of fhe district; he was also a leader in various 
iletic sports. He was seized with illness in London, 
d on his return to Mansfield succumbed to heart failure. 
om his experience and energy he was well adapted to 
ider services to the Society of Architects, 


THE masons’ workshops were opened in Paris on Tues- 

y morning, but it is impossible to say with any definite- 
$s Whether the strike is ended. Some of those who 
mit the success is mainly with the contractors declare 
ui the renewal of work is merely a ruse, and that before 
ig the contest will be renewed under more satisfactory 
ditions for the workers. Tt is at least evident that 
strike was premature, for the men were found to be 
s able to remain unemployed than was anticipated by 
leaders. The result is that neither side has been 
ght to understand the gravity of an industria] struggle 
a great scale. The contractors were ill-advised, in our 
non, by insisting on the men signing aseries of four- 
n regulations under the title of « réglement de chan- 
The ordinary Frenchman has a fear of the conse- 
aces which his signature may impose on him, but when 
discovers it is a mere formality he treats the document 
taining it with contempt. A copy of the regulations 
“ed on the wall of a ‘‘ chantier ”? would be as efficacious 
hout causing any apprehension. The prices offered to 
aid per hour are the following :—Ravaleur, 1 fr. 30 ; 
leur de pierre tapissier, 1 fr. ; tailleur de pierre, 0 fr. 95; 
jueteur, 0 fr. 95; poseur, 0 fr. 95; macon, 0 fr. 90; 
eur, O fr. 85; limousin, 0 fr. 75; ficheur, O fr. 75. 
deur, Beir. 725 - contre-poseur, 0 fr. 725 ; tourneur de 
il, O fr. 65; sarcon macon, 0 fr. 65; garcon briqueteur, 
. 60; garcon limousin, 0 fr. 60; garcon de relais ef 
1eeuvre, O fr. 55, 
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Tae Norwich 
i 


ured to ensure the stability of the old Guildhall should 


carried out by the Cor oration employés under ¢] 
ction of the City Me giiccn ent plied 


IR, W i) represented the Society for the Protection of 
: 88, said it would be well to have a thorough 
wae the walls, commencing from the bottom 
Working upwards in Short convenient heights, and 

ged portion is discovered a few of the fac- 
above and below the bulge, 
out the cavity. The flints 


i the lower holes, with the 
oh stouted in with ground blue lias lirne and sharp 
pe te ertions to meet the case. Where the 
= a tough the thickness of the wall, or where 
“Faeg *Ound t0- be loose-or disintegrated, the loose 
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portions on each side of the crack require to be cut out 
from the inside face. He also said that on account of the 
vibration caused by the electric cars, iron rods should be 
used for tieing the north and south walls. Mv. Haroip 
BraksPEARE, representing the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, considered that a great cause of 
trouble is the incongruous and heavy clock-tower at the 
east end, which should at once be removed, as it is 
causing the wall below to settle and bulge outwards in a 
dangerous manner. The City Engineer declined to share 
the responsibility with an architect. Although he was pre- 
pared to follow an architect’s drawing, he refused to act 
under his direction. The work will cause much anxiety 
to those who take part in it; but with so many censors 
the restoration is likely to be satisfactory. 


ANoTHER member of the GoopaL family passed away 
on the 16th inst. Epwarp ALrrep Goopat was the eldest 
son of Epwarp Goopatu, the landscape engraver, whose 
prints were at one time popular. It was intended that 
the son should also co-operate with his father; but as he 
had gained when he was seventeen the large silver medal 
of the Society of Arts for a water-colour drawing, he was 
allowed to follow that branch of art. In his twenty-second 
year he received the appointment of artist to the British 
Guiana Boundary Expedition, which was directed by the 
Prussian traveller, Sir R. H. ScHOMBURGE, the discoverer 
of the Victoria Regia. That work kept him for three years 
in South America. On his return in 1845 he exhibited 
a painting of A Landing-place to an Indian Village, and 
works by him were seen in the Academy in succeeding 
years. The war in the Crimea enabled him to become a 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Illustrated London News he was 
attached to the Naval Brigade, and in 1857 he exhibited 
a study for a large picture of the bombardment from Green 
Hill Battery. Several works were records of his travels, 
but from 1861 he only exhibited once in the Academy. 
The majority of his drawings were to be seen in the ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Society of Water-Colours. He was 
very successful in his drawings of buildings. 


Ir is allowable at the present time, if not always, for 
architects to show their willingness to accept modest com- 
missions ; but in case of dispute it is as necessary to adopt 
legal guarantees as in matters of a more important kind. 
A case heard in the Shrewsbury County Court suggests 
the risks of arrangements which are not formal. It 
appears that premises adjoining the Beaconsfield Club 
were to be taken down and rebuilt. Mr. N URSE, a local 
architect, was asked to examine the plans of the new 
premises by the club committee, and was paid for his 
services. He stated that he was instructed by an official 
of the club to observe the operations while in progress, 
and he claimed 161. 16s. for his work from the club com- 
pany. The official, however, produced a copy of a letter 
to Mr. Nurss, in which he said :—<‘ One or two members 
having seen you measuring have been to me and asked 
whether the company have engaged your services as archi- 
tect in case proceedings are taken. ‘T have explained ‘you 
are not engaged by the directors, and I hope you are 
satisfied; but to put myself quite clear I am writing to 
remind you that any plans you now make or any measure- 
ments or observations made are done by you as an inter- 
ested shareholder in the company, and not as the com- 
pany’s professional architect. You will remember that I 
said if the time came to take action you would be called 
in as their professional adviser, and this, I imagine, 
still holds good.’’ To that letter Mr. N URSE replied that 
he understood that the club company were not appointing 
him their professional architect, but that he was 'to be 
called in to advise them ultimately, and in tle meantime 
the Chairman wished him to keep the operations adjoin- 
ing the club under observation. : With two ‘such letters 
before him there could be no course open to the Judge 
except to give judgment for the defendants with costs. 


2.66 
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CELLULAR CONSTRUCTION, _ 
Wr the aid of the microscope physiologists were 
able to ascertain that the operations of ‘animal 

mechanics were carried on by means of substances which ' 
were not solid although they might appear so. Similar 
phenomena were observed in plants. In course of time it 
was discovered that the absence of solidity was more 
general than was at first believed, and the cell theory was. 
adopted by many as explaining organic construction. 

A long time, however, was allowed to elapse before 
the arrangement, which was essentially natural, was 
turned to account by men. The Japanese were shrewd 
enough to recognise the adaptability of the bamboo to a 
variety of purposes. It looked frail, but by skilful 
arrangement it was made to serve purposes for which in 
the West of Europe solid materials were supposed to be 
essential. Fortunately, Nature had supplied stone, 
timber, and metals, which were more enduring, and men 
were justified in preferring to utilise them. Occasions 
arose when very light porous stones were found to be 
serviceable. But they were not considered to be adapted 
for general use in building. Close-grained stones, timber, 
and metals were always preferred to those which were 
made up of particles that were distinctly separated. 

When, however, a time arrived for the introduction 
of structures which could not be made up without altera- 
tion of character in the materials supplied from Nature’s 
treasury, then it became necessary (although it might be 
unconsciously) to imitate some of the peculiarities which 
belong to organic forms. Pangy exults with pride on the 
employment, ‘‘ in the famous iron bridge at my door in 
Bishop Wearmouth,”’ of an arrangement resembling the 
connection between the ribs and vertebre of an animal 
which, as he says, anyone may remark in carving a 
neck of mutton. In the bridge, he tells us, ‘‘ the cheeks 
of the bars, which pass between the arches, ride across 
the joints, by which the pieces composing each arch are 
united. Each cross-bar rests upon two of these pieces 
at their place of junction, and by that position resists, at 
least in one direction, any tendency in either piece to slip 
out of its place.’’ Paney did not suggest that the bridge 
builders derived any inspiration from the spine of animals. 
His office was to demonstrate that as the elements of the 
bridge were not made and combined by chance, so it could 
not be said that ribs and vertebrae were produced without 
a designer. 

The Archdeacon, if he possessed greater knowledge of 
engineering and physiology, could have discovered much 
else in the bridge which bore an analogy to the arrange- 
ment of organic forms. To some extent the bridge exem- 
plified an approach at least towards cellular construction. 
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‘erected from comparatively small pieces of iro 


'SrmpHENnson, there are numerous references to t. 


further experiments it was decided that the uppe 
of the bridge should consist of a series of rectangular ce 
A similar arrangement was subséquently adopted for t 
lower member. a Mes 
Although the experiments for the Britannia Bric 
demonstrated once and for ever that a structure could 


was capable of sustaining enormous weig 

strange that precedents afforded by Nature were 
to uphold or confirm the results. In the work 
resident engineer, Epwin Cuarx, which was i 


tion of the tubular and cellular system in natural 
The common wheat straw, river reed, and tropic 
are mentioned; and the angler’s bamboo rod is dec 
be the most perfect of tubular beams. Its strengt 
ness and stifiness are equally marvellous, and it isa 
‘We cannot fail to be struck with the provisio 
phragms, throughout the whole tribe, to presery 
cular form, which addition would certainly hi 
modified the results obtained from thin circular ant 
tical tubes of wrought iron.”’ 
The mere tube, although of surprising str 
not the most useful form that could be adopted” 
purposes of construction. The strength of a rect 
section was found to be doubled by introducing a cen 
division ; and still more satisfactory was the dividing 
section into four compartments or cells. The re 
SrEPHENSON’S experiments are well deserving 
sideration at the present time, although we do n 
that a form which serves in one material is equa 
in all. Solidity is not always satisfactory. J 
rowing a heavy man does not always bring a 
the strength of a crew which is proportional to 
in construction more satisfactory results are 
obtained by a reduction of the inevitable dead | 
tice bridges and truss bridges have been emplo 
ference to solid girders, because by a proper a 
the work to be done is performed in a defin 
without any superfluous weight to be carried. 
to be taken as it is found in the quarry, and the for 
to bricks is the best adapted to the method of 
ture. But in the manufacture of artificial stone 
it is not necessary to make them solid cubes ors 
any form. The varieties which are manufac 
cially in the United States and Germany, ar 
But they are all more or less related to the section 
were ascertained in the Britannia experiments 6 
best results, and that is by a section divided 1 
divisions or diaphragms. ‘The latter need no 
like those of the cells in the Britannia Bridge. ~ 
It must, however, be admitted that there is” 


The importance of that system was, however, demons- 
trated in a remarkable way in connection with another 
bridge, viz. the tubular Britannia Bridge across the Menai 
Straits. It may now be considered as antiquated, but for 
many purposes its history is invaluable. STEPHENSON’S 
own words before the parliamentary committee were that 
he found that ‘‘ there was no way so simple, so cheap, or 
so rigid as throwing the ironwork into the form of a tube.”’ 
A few years before he proposed to erect a small bridge 
which was to consist of a series of cells made of boiler- 
plate and rivetted together with angle-irons as in an 
ordinary boiler. StepHENson, when he proposed the 
tube, regarded it as an immense cell through which the 
trains could pass. Instead of a number of upright webs 
with angle-irons he wished to have a series of plates form- 
ing the top and bottom flanges. Wrought iron was not 
then sufficiently esteemed for bridge purposes, and one of 
SrEPHENsSoN’s first notions was to make the tube of two 
huge cast-iron girders (IL) which met at the flanges. 

A series of experiments had therefore to be made on 
cylindrical, elliptical, and rectangular tubes. The rec- 
tangular proved to be the most convenient form. In the 
course of the experiments it was found that by corrugat- 
ing the two plates on the upper flange so as to form cells 
a tube which could only sustain a weight of 12,188 Ibs. 
-did not succumb until the load was 22,469 lbs. After 


in overcoming the belief in the necessity fo 
building. SvrepHENnson, although so prominent 
in opening up new ways of construction, was alra 
follow out the conclusions derived from his ex) 
for he never approved of the simplest la 
although he must have known there was little 
from having a plate web. It is, therefore, exeusa’ 
men imagine that every grain in a large block of sto 
a building performs a certain amount of work, 
would be risky to remove the smallest part. + 
however, would not be borne out by experime! 
true that if stones are not properly laid there are Lx’ 
be fractures, and they may occur in unexpected pos! 
But when stones are machine-made, although they 
be deprived of some of the qualities obtainable thr 
hand of a mason, the surfaces can be alm 
matically true. Be 

Another prejudice arises from the long b 
siveness as an architectural quality. The sm 
on architecture is likely to begin with the Eg 
mids, or at least they will be described on on 
pages. The shadow cast by them will, 
always remain. No doubt those structures - 
for many centuries, but it is ridiculous on th 
man who builds a suburban villa or business | 
to believe that he is destined to have a mem 
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he Paaraons. In other countries lighter forms were 
oted; and if the builders had possessed more science 
; would probably have imposed a lesser load on the 
h. But men have been sufficiently long enthralled by 
ent prejudices, and if new conditions of life can be 
e readily met by an economical system which can at 
same time realise, the most perfect architectural 
on, then it should be allowed to have its trial. What 
“been found advantageous in other countries is not 
plicable in England; and as wrought-iron and steel 
ges can be used where arches of masonry would be 
racticable, so the hollow blocks which machinery can 
ly are likely to serve many purposes, not only in the 
ent, but in the future. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS.* 

[ERE is no subject connected with Christian arche- 

ology which a lady can investigate with more fitness 
1 the forms and arrangements of fonts. Men appro- 
ted to themselves all the offices in the Church, but 
1 an early date women were allowed in cases of emer- 
xy to administer the baptismal rite. It should also be 
embered they could serve as sponsors. From the intro- 
ion of infant baptism it became necessary to have the 
ices of women, for men must always have been out of 
é when attending frightened babies on those occasions. 
\ lew years ago an indecorous and irreverential picture 
seen in the Paris Salon, which was supposed to illus- 
2 an incident in the history of the French Church when 
of the early bishops baptized a crowd of converts on 
banks of a river. As depicted the scene was not con- 
ing, for the font has always been connected with the 
rch as an essential feature. This is proved by the 
us. It was an effort from the first on the part of 
esiastics to secure a local habitation for their services, 
as dar as possible to impart to it a character of perma- 
¢. The baptisterium was therefore a special building 
‘the cathedral, for the bishop usually administered 
rite. It is suggested there were divisions in it for 
_and women, and probably also subdivisions for 
chumens of different grades. In the baptistery was 
font, piscina or pool, of which the earliest form is un- 
vn, but it was apparently spacious. A description 
is Which suggests what was desired by artists rather 
(areal font. That ideal was of porphyry overlaid 
| silver ; in the middle rose a marble column, on which 
d a golden lamp in the form of a phial, filled with per- 
ed oil. The water entered the basin from another 
I, which was also of gold. There were statues of 
ist and the Baptist in silver. Such a baptismal 
® would be apposite in a Byzantine cathedral, but in 
tern Hurope a more severe treatment was imposed. 
M course of time the baptizing of children was too 
ous to be among the duties of a bishop. However 
2 the city, and Rome was not an exception, there was 
One font in it. It was therefore decided that priests 
1arge of parishes should also baptize. The erection 
tached parochial baptisteries could not always be ex- 
ed, and it was arranged that fonts should be placed 
‘the entrance of a church instead of in a building out- 

At a council which was held in A.D. 524, it was 
eed that a vase should be obtained which was to be 
usively used for baptism. The material was not then 
ified, and metals were used as well as marble or other 
@. Pope Leo IV., who reigned in the middle of the ninth 
ury, decreed that in each parish ehurch there was to be 
nt of stone, ‘‘ unus quisque fontes lapideos habeat.’’ 
Imé Went on various interpretations of the order for a 
°tont were accepted. The circular form was most often 
- What is known as “‘ the ritual of Toulon ’’ sug- 
~ that the font should be oval, about 3 feet 6 inches 
cet 4 inches for the diameters, and that it should 
eee Into two parts. One was to contain the bap- 
‘at Water, the other received the water poured on the 


: An Tatroduction to the Studu of English Fonts, with Details. 
a” Sussea, By A, Katharine, Wa’ker. Tllustrated with 
—_ Py the Author, (London: Woodford, Fawcett & Co.) 
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head of the new Christian, and a pillar perforated through- 
out its entire height was therefore necessary in order that 
the water might pass to a cistern underground. As the 
water was believed to be sanctified as well as sanctifying, 
care was taken that none of it should be wasted. Where 
very hard stone was unobtainable a lining of lead became 
necessary in order to prevent any leakage through the 
‘pores. 

The examples which Miss Wauxer has photographed 
from those existing in Sussex are of a remarkable kind. 
Four classes are indicated, viz. tub fonts, square or 
octagonal fonts, circular fonts on single stems, and lead 
fonts. Of the last four are given, viz. circular at Pye- 
combe; Edburton (1180 or 1190); and Parham, which 
dates from 1351; and a square basin in a private garden at 
Greatham, which is used to hold flowers and is probably 
no more than the lining of a stone font. 

The tub fonts are not always true cylinders. One at 
Littlehampton is two feet deep on the exterior, and has no 
sign of ornamentation within or without. Another at 
Walberton is slightly inclined, and the rim is ornamented 
with an arrow-head pattern. The font at Woolbedding is of 
black marble, and there is five inches difference between 
the diameters at top and bottom. The West Wittering font 
1s interesting, because there are the remains of staples for 
locking. For many years fonts were covered, and when 
there were two divisions the lid over the one serving as 
the sacrarium was locked. These primitive fonts are as 
unadorned as any Puritan could desire. At Denton the 
exterior is wrought in the form of a basket, with a band 
‘of pellets above and what seems to be a rope pattern below. 
The selection of a basket as a model for a receptacle for 
water suggests that the carvers were indifferent to the logic 
of art. The circumference is 7 feet 4 inches, and the 
height 2 feet. Around the font at Yapton there are nine 
shallow niches with semicircular heads, in each of which 
is a cross, and the rim has an arrow-head pattern. It indi- 
cates that the power of architectural motifs was, beginning 
to be recognised. The font in St. Anne’s, Lewes, re- 
sembles in its absurdity that of Denton. At Trotton the 
remains of staples are still to be seen, as well as at 
Bignor, which was a Roman station. In the latter 
example we see from the cup-like form an early indica- 
tion of a desire to suggest a relation between baptism and 
the eucharist. The font at St. Nicholas, Brighton, is 
elaborately carved with figures in high relief. On one part 
is a representation of the ‘‘ Last Supper ’’; on another an 
‘illustration from ihe legend of St. Nicuonas of Myra: 
elsewhere are the baptism of Curist and a scene supposed 
to represent a marriage. It is probably the work of some 
able Norman. The Waldron font, although 11 feet 
.6 inches in circumference, is only 1 feet 3 inches in height. 
It was used as a watering trough on a farm, and it would 
be interesting to know whether the hole was recently made 
or whether it existed when the font was used: One at 
Mountfield, near Battle, is supposed to have been origi- 
nally a Norman font, but to have been altered in the fif- 
teenth century. It is lined with lead, and was probably 
at one time locked. 7 

The square fonts appear less primitive, and as they are 
supported sometimes by a massive central column and 
four corner columns, they have a structural appearance 
which cannot be ascribed to the cylindrical fonts. The 
bowl is, of course, more shallow. At Aldinghourne the 
font is 3 feet 3 inches high, including plinth, the bowl is 
carved into the representation of an arcade, with semi- 
circular: heads. The Pulborough font resembles it, 


| although it no longer has corner columns. At Sidlesharn 


the basin slopes in a slight degree, and was originally 
covered with reliefs. Slaugham, Barnham, Coates and 
Selsea have much in common. The basin at Steyning can 
alone be considered'as antique. The font at New Shoreham 
is exceptionally elaborate. We are told: —‘‘ The bowl has 
‘no lead lining, but there is a drain to carry away the water. 
Datiaway, in his History of Sussex, says that the font 
is probably coeval with the foundations of the church— 
1.e@., A.D. 1130, . The four sides of this font are differently 
decorated. The east side shows'two half circles with a 
‘pattern in the middle of each; the west side, round-headed 
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arches, supported by twisted columns with capitals and 
bases ; the south side has four circles enclosing Maltese 
crosses ; the north, a pointed arcading.’’ At Merston there 
are eight small cylinders, as well as a central block, to 
support the square basin. The font at West Grinstead 
as we now see it consists of an old basin and a solid sup- 
port, which evidently was the work of another age. In 
Ashurst and Buxted we see the work of a later age, because 
the arcading on the basin has a Gothic instead of a Norman 
character. But at Harting the carver was evidently un- 
certain about. the new style. At Stedham, Hast Marden 
and North Stoke the font is-somewhat suggestive of a 
chalice. .The Hurstpierpoint font is elaborately decorated 
with modern stencilling, which has a curious effect on the 
ancient stone. The bowl has been filled in, leaving only 
a shallow opening for water; the lower portion of this is 
lead-lined. 

The late Mr. Lorrus Brock, who was well acquainted 
with the churches of Sussex, considered that the cylindrical 
fonts were Saxon, but that the majority were Early Eng- 
lish. After examining the photographs in Miss WALKER’s 
book the conclusion arrived at will be that the style of the 
majority was more likely to have been Norman or Saxon 
than Early English. By grouping those which are of a 
similar character it can be inferred to what a limited extent 
invention prevailed among the masons. When local sand- 
stone was used they were compelled to be severe in treat- 
ment. Caen stone was, however, largely imported even 
before the arrival of the Normans. We must not expect 
too much in studying the buildings or the fonts of Sussex. 
But the simplicity has an interest of its own, and happily 
it has been well preserved. Miss WaLkER’s book will sur- 
prise many unacquainted with the county as to the arche- 
ological wealth which it still retains in its numerous fonts. 


PETROGRAPHY FOR ARCHITECTS. 
By E. Howarp Apyeg. 
(Continued from page 207.) 


bh EADERS of these contributions ought now to be able 
/ to understand something exact concerning the pre- 
liminary methods employed in thé laboratory for the pur- 
poses of research work with the microscope in determining 
the mineral constituents of rocks and the relative positions 
of their particles as guides to the economic value of samples 
which may be submitted for their consideration. 

It now remains for the writer to enter into a full 
explanation of the salient features of samples of building- 
stones sent to him for detailed reports. By carefully study- 
ing these reports it is expected that architects and builders 
will be in a position not merely to form a true estimate of 
the worth of the examples here taken, but, by observation 
and experiment, to verify the facts recorded, and to ulti- 
mately gain a correct knowledge of general petrography 
capable of being applied to their everyday wants. 


Rerort-No., 1. 
Harp Yorx Appieton Stone on “GREENMOOR Rocx.’’ 


Belonging to the Millstone Grit subdivision of the 
Carboniferous system as developed in Yorkshire, the 
““Greenmoor Rock ’’ is now being extensively quarried as a 
high-class building-stone by Messrs. William Hampson 
& Co., Ltd., at their Appleton Quarries and Saw Mills, 
Shepley, near Huddersfield. Although adapted for general 
purposes, the stone, by reason of its exceeding strength and 
durability, is specially indicated for steps and landings to 
public buildings, and the firm have therefore installed plant 
for rapidly producing and supplying plain and moulded 
steps and landings worked to plan ready for fixing, or sawn 
slabs to be worked in situ if required, 
this place that the steps and landings for most of the stair- 
cases in the New Sessions House on the Old Bailey site were 
worked ready for fixing by Messrs. William Hampson & Co., 
Ltd., from their “* Appleton stone.’’ . 

Experiments to ascertain the resistanc 
stress of Appleton stone, made’ by Messrs. 
&.Son, 99 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
crushing resistance of 686 tons per superfic 
cubes, which is equivalent to 1,372 tons per 
taken in conjunction with the fact that th 
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fully uniform in texture throughout, ought to be convine:, 
proof of its worth for the special purposes cited above, . 

Apart from stress tests, however, the durability of a 
given rock must manifestly depend mainly upon : a 
position and texture, so.that it becomes additionally ne 
sary to apply other physical tests and to examine its in, 
mate structure. Samples of the stone were accordingly s, 
mitted to Dr. William Wallace, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., FI. 
F.C.S., City Analyst’s Laboratory, 138 Bath Street, Gj; 


; 
gow, whose report runs as follows :— 
Physical Tests. 


! 
| 


Specific gravity . ee : » 5 eae 
Weight of one cubic foot, in lbs. . ; . 151.6 | 
Cubic feet in a ton of stone . , 14.8 aa | 
Absorption of water by air-dried stone 2.82 per cen 
Absorption of water per cubic foot 4 lbs. 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis. | 
Silica’ —. ¢ 4 : : a 92.22 percen 
Alumina ; ‘ : : 2.16 E 
Oxide of iron 2.900: | 
Carbonate of lime. 050% ie. | 
Magnesia : 0.71 : | 
Combined water . p : 1.65, 
Water expelled at 212° F. . 0.45 | 
Totales< ‘ . 100.43 


| 
From the very high percentage of silica and the alny 
infinitesimal proportions of the alumina, iron, lime, 4 
nesia, and combined water contained in this rock it wo; 
be reasonable to expect that it ought to furnish practic:) 
everlasting building-stones; but geological observations 1 
the field and subsequent microscopical examinations in | 
laboratory are nevertheless necessary to confirm the evides 
of the analytical chemist in order to demonstrate beyii 
dispute the accuracy of such a conclusion. Samples of \ 
stone were accordingly supplied to the writer for the foll; 
ing supplementary report by Messrs. William Hampr 
& Co., Ltd., freshly collected from their Appleton St« 
Quarries at Shepley, near Huddersfield. i 
The stone is supplied in two grades, called respectiys 
‘“blue’’ and “brown’’ according to its colour. There is\c 
essential difference between these two grades, simply becax 
the blue “sound rock’’ by weathering is transformed i 
the brown variety, through more or less oxidation of the ir 
it contains; but, as the outer brown portion has to be sar 
off before the blue can be secured intact, considerable Wei 
is entailed; and, as a consequence, the price of the bluii 
rather higher than that for the brown or usual colour. Fi 
these observations architects and builders can scarcely ‘i 
to come to the conclusion that the brown stone ought, } 
reason of its hue, which cannot perceptibly change, tox 
most suitable for outdoor general work, especially in lax 
cities and populous towns; while the blue might be mst 
advantageously employed for indoor staircases and landirs. 
Under the microscope complete confirmatory evidence 
support of the chemical analysis and physical tests i 
instantly afforded. Strong side-lights are moreover thre 
upon the subject under investigation to show precisely v4 
the stone is worthy of the highest esteem for superior bul 
ing purposes. From its exceptionally fine texture and f. 
dom from fissility the stone exhibits very thin lamele, 
so closely compacted together that it is almost quite as ey 
to flake off thin chips either along or across the bedding 
the rock. i 
By micrometric measurements it will be found that 1é 
clastic particles of the rock range from 0.003 to 0.005 ith 
in diameter. The majority of these particles are of irregiv 
contours, many sharply angular, while a few of t 
exhibit rounded boundary lines, thereby revealing the 1: 
that they must have undergone but slight attrition d 
been deposited in either comparatively deep or trancil 
waters. ; 
About ninety per cent. of these minute particles const 
of clear and cloudy quartz, with characteristic strings 
pores, negative crystals, and inclusions of impurities. 9 
closer scrutiny it may be seen that each clastic grain 
quartz is more or less enveloped by a pellicle of silicide! 
iron—greenish in the “blue stone”? and brownish in 1e 
“brown stone.’? The grains are yery closely cementd 
together by comminuted ultra-microscopic particles! 
quartz, and probably by the degenerated remains of. 
potash and soda-lime felspars. Secondary products ‘@ 
manifested at wide intervals of clear colourless scales)f 
muscovite or potash-mica and sundry interstitial. plates) 
te-crystallised calcite. ee 
It can now be understood why Appleton stone cha: 
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layers without appreciable diminution in stress resistance 
or durability. It is simply because the outer film surround- 
ing its minute grains of quartz becomes gradually oxidised 
from the green to the brown silicide of iron. The quartz 
grains themselves, which form the bulk of the rock, are 
practically immune to meteoric influences on account of 
being composed of nearly pure silica. They are of such 
minute sizes, however, that, although practically indestruct- 
ible, the rock admits of being readily sawn or tooled—a 
point of much importance in the saving of labour to the 
stonemason. By reason of being so closely compacted 
together the absorption of water by the air-dried stone is 
really nil. The proportions of carbonate of lime and car- 
bonate of magnesia are so small as to be of no importance 
whatever; yet, under the microscope, the stray plates of 
sarbonate of lime and magnesia show that they obtain in 
the recrystallised stable state of calcium and dolomitised 
lime, so that, if they did happen to occur in heavier pro- 
portions, they could not possibly detract from but rather 
ynhance the rock as a building-stone. The flakes of musco- 
vite can only be detected here and there, especially in 
sections taken at right-angles to the bedding of the rock, 
that they may be placed here as a negligible quantity. 
This is borne out by the result of Dr. Wallace’s analysis, 
which does not record the presence, even in traces, of potash. 
- To conclude, Appleton stone, whether in sound blue or 
orown blocks, may be regarded by architects and builders 
is thoroughly trustworthy material for the construction of 
steps and staircases, landings, public buildings, mansions, 
monuments, and country houses by reason of its colours 
‘subdued brown or buff or cool grey-blue), enormous 
strength and durability, and the ease with which it can be 
worked by the stonemason to sharp shapes which ought to 
lefy all vicissitudes of the weather. The refuse of Appleton 
stone might, if tried, yield good road metal, or be ground 
ap into sands for subsidiary purposes. The stone may, in 
scientific parlance, be called a true “‘ Yorkshire Grit.” 


; 


THE ENGLISH ORIGIN OF FRENCH 
: FLAMBOYANT. 


J\HE indebtedness of the French to Englishmen for the 

Flamboyant style continues to be discussed among 
ircheeologists. In La Construction Moderne of the 18th inst. 
M. Gelbert presents a resumé of a conference on the subject 
which was given by M. Enlart, the director of the Musée of 
Jomparative Sculpture. In the course of it M. Enlart said 
that the twelfth century marked the expansion of the Gothic 
ityle, of which the originality, grandeur and beauty could 
1ot be denied. The whole endeavour of the medieval archi- 
ects from that time onwards was to draw out all the conse- 
{uences of the solution which they had found and to extend 
hem to their extreme limits. In consequence, the physiog- 
tomy of buildings which had beet slowly disengaged from 
Xomanesque peculiarities assumed by degrees a more marked 
hharacter, until at last they became exaggerated. Then it 
vas that the Flamboyant style appeared, with its richness 
# decoration, its exhaustless motifs which from being 
iatural were susceptible of grace. The designation ‘‘ Flam- 
doyant ’’ was owing to the form of the ornamentation, which 
vas modified until it resembled flames. 

The style, which was the last phase of Gothic art, was 
idopted in France from the last quarter of the fourteenth 
entury until about 1530. Among its characteristics were 
vaulting ‘‘& tiercerons”’ or with intermediate ribs, the arch 
“en accolade’? or four centred, the arch ‘“‘en anse de 
panier’ or three centred, windows with complicated tracery, 
olumns without capitals or with capitals in form of a 
“unning frieze, of convex profile and spreading bases (dont le 
brofil rapelle celui d’un flacon) ; finally, an ornamentation 
hat is tormented and which multiplies at pleasure reverse 
urves and penetration of mouldings. Some of these elements 
‘ppeared prematurely in France, but were isolated and ex- 
‘eptional. At the end of the thirteenth century one sees an 
‘accolade”’ in St. Urbain, Troyes; others are found in the 
athedral of Auxerre towards 1360; and about 1260 a vault 
“a tiercerons ’’ was introduced in the cathedral of Amiens, 
yut the ensemble of these forms did not become usual prior to 
he end of the fourteenth century. The chapel of Vincennes, 
‘Smmenced in 1389, and which is in the pure style of the 
ourteenth century, is without Flamboyant forms with the 
Xception of the western part. They were nearly unknown 
‘t Rouen in 1370 and at Amiens in 1375. ; 

, m England, on the contrary, numerous vaults ‘a 
fercerons ”” are known to have been constructed from 1234 
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to 1350 in the cathedrals of Lincoln, Ely, Lichfield, Chiches- 
ter, Durham, as well as in the churches of Selby, Pershore, 
&c. It was shown by Viollet-le-Duc that the vault is a 
logical consequence and a necessity of the Anglo-Norman 
style. The ‘‘accolade’’ appears in the Eleanor Crosses 
erected from 1291 to 1294; in the tomb of William de la 
March, who died in 1302, at Wells ; in 1304 at Canterbury ; 
and it dates prior to 1350 at Northfleet, Stratford, Fyfield, 
Winchelsea, Wells, Lichfield, Ely, Bristol, Exeter, West- 
minster, St. Davids, Douglas, &. Flamboyant treatment is 
seen in the fourteenth-century windows of the cathedral of 
Narbonne, but in chapels which were completed in 1381 and 
restored in the middle of the fifteenth century. The authen- 
tic examples of Rouen and Amiens go back to 1370 or 1375. 
In England from 1310 they were executed in the vestry of 
Merton College, Oxford, and in the early part of the four- 
teenth century at Howden, St. Albans, Ely, Hull, Exeter, 
Lincoln, &c. The French capitals and crockets of the 
fifteenth century are identical with those of the fourteenth 
century in England ; the interpenetrations of the mouldings 
show a similar priority. 

Historical evidence confirms the presumption of origin 
afforded by the architectural dates. Wherever the Flam- 
boyant style appeared in France there were relations be- 
tween the place and England. From the twelfth century 
there was a chapel in the cathedral of Amiens dedicated to 
Notre-Dame Anglaise. The master of works at St. Urbain, 
Troyes, in 1267 was called ‘‘ Joannes Anglicus.’’ After the 
battle of Poictiers the English occupied Auxerre. The facade 
of the cathedral of Rouen resembles the English type seen in 
Salisbury, Wells, and Lichfield. At St. Ouen the Flam- 
boyant style was introduced by Alexandre de Berneval at 
the moment when he returned from England, and an English 
master inspected the works in 1441. Three English sculptors 
came to Nantes in 1408 in order to set up the tomb they had 
executed of Duke Jean, whose widow married Henry IV. of 
England. The Flamboyant style was installed by the Eng- 
lish at Bordeaux, Troyes, Evreux, and Mans. In the 
fifteenth century examples of English sculpture in alabaster 
were to be found everywhere. 

What is observable in other countries confirms these con- 
clusions. In Rhodes the earliest traces of the Flamboyant 
style are to be seen in St. Catherine’s parish, which belonged 
to the English. In Cyprus the style is first found in the 
church of St. Nicholas, which belonged to the chevaliers of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury ; in Portugal it is in the church 
of Batalha, which was founded in 1388 by Queen Philippa of 
Lancaster; and in Spain in the cathedral of Cuenca, 
founded by Queen Catherine of Lancaster. 

It should also be remarked that in France and elsewhere 
the models imitated in the fifteenth century were those 
erected in England a century earlier. There was a corre- 
spondence afterwards with Italian Renaissance examples 
which were introduced gradually in France. For a model to 
be considered worthy of imitation it should first have 
achieved popularity, and from the time when Byzantine 
copies were made from Roman examples until the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when St. Peter’s served as 
model, that rule prevailed. 


CUTLERS’ AND STATIONERS’ 


CuTLeRsS’ Hatt. 


HE trade of the cutler or maker of cutting tools must 
surely be one of the oldest in the world, dating from the 
time when the first man of the Stone Age, who by long and 
patient chipping of a suitable flint stone succeeded with pride 
in producing a tool or weapon which would cut, down to the 
little boy of our days, in whom the force of heredity is so 
strong that he feels perhaps greater pride than his remote 
ancestor when he in turn becomes possessed of his first pocket- 
knife. 

A history of knives in all ages would be an invaluable 
book, and it is to be hoped that the present Master Cutler, 
who is not only well versed in-ancient lore, but well skilled 
in the use of the pen, will some day turn his attention in 
this direction. 

It is therefore somewhat singular that there 1s Iittle re- 
corded of the early history of the Cutlers’ Company. John 
Stow, in his Survey (section relating to Vintry Ward), says: 
—‘‘ In Horsebridge Street is the Cutlers’ Hall. Richard de 
Wilehale 1295 confirmed to Paul Butelar this house and 
edifices, which sometime Lawrens' Gisors and his son Peter 


HALL. 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by 
Mr. Jonathan Downes. 
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Gisors did possess and afterward Hugonis de Hingham, and 


lieth between the tenement of the said Richard toward the 
south and the lane called Horseshoe Bridge towards the 
north, and between the way called Paternoster Church on the 
west and the course of Walbrook on the east, paying yearly 
one clove of Gereflowers at Easter and to the prior and 
convent of St. Mary Overy six shillings. This house some 
time belonged to Simon Dolesby, grocer, mayor 1359. 

Hlsewhere Stow describes the street thus:—‘ By the 
south gate of Tower Royal runneth a small street east to 
St. John’s upon Walbrook, which street is called Horseshoe 
Bridge, of such a bridge running sometime over the brook 
there which is now vaulted over.”’ 


Of the Cutlers he says :—‘‘ They of this company were of 


old time divided into three arts or sorts of workmen: to 
wit, the first were smiths, forgers of blades, and therefore 
called bladers, and divers of them proved wealthy men, as 
namely, Walter Nele, blader, one of the Sheriffs, the 12th 
Edward III., deceased in 1352 and buried in St. James 
Garlick Hithe. 

‘*The second were makers of hafts and otherwise gar- 
nishers of blades. The third sort were sheathmakers for 
swords, daggers and knives. In the 10th Henry IV. certain 
ordinances were made between the bladers and other cutlers, 
and in the 4th Henry VI. they were all three companies 
drawn into one fraternity or brotherhood by the name of 
Cutlers.’’ 

This Cutlers’ Hall shared the general fate in the Great 
Fire, but the company did not remove very far. They 
established their home in Cloak Lane, Dowgate Hill, a 
short distance to the south of their former abode, and here- 
abouts they remained till their removal to the hall in War- 
wick Lane we have visited this afternoon. 

The company have a valuable collection of archives. 
A charter from Henry V., dated.1417, a little earlier to the 
one described by Stow, records from 1503 to the present time 
with a few lapses, a roll of accounts about 1442 and books of 
accounts from 1586. 


StaTroners’ Hatz. 

Why a man who sells account books, ink, pens, paper, 
etc., should be called a Stationer is not at first sight very 
clear, but, according to the distinguished antiquary and 
Stationer, John Gough Nichols, F,S.A., the name is derived 
from the Latin Stationarius, which designated one placed 
in charge of a station, or depét, in which the exemplaria or 
standard texts of works in frequent use were kept, and 
whence were issued the transcripts as required, 

The society bore the name of Stationers in 1525, when it 
is recorded that a member of the craft of Stationers was 
translated to that of the Ironmongers. In the following year 
the City records show that Henry Pepwell and Lewys Sutton 
were enrolled as Wardens of the Stationers for the year 1526. 
One Christopher Barker, printer, in a report on printing 
monopolies dated 1582 says :— In the tyme of Hen. VIII. 
there were but few printers’? . . . “before these was another 
sort of men that were writers, lymners of books and divers 
things for the Church and other uses called Stacioners.”” 

On May 4, 1556 (3rd & 4th Philip and Mary), a charter 
was granted incorporating the craft under the title of “'The 
Master and Keepers or Wardens, and Community of the 
Mystery or Art of a Stationer of the City of London.’’ 

The Company’s first hall was situated in Milk Street, 
but about 1553 the site of St. Peter’s College at the south-west 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard was purchased by the craft, 
who adapted the old buildings to their own purposes. Ata 
later period they decided to remove from St. Paul’s Church- 
yard to the situation they now occupy. The previous build- 
ing is thus described by Stow in his “ Survey of London,” 
dated 1598 :—“ At the N. end of Ave Maria Lane is one 
great house built of stone and timber, of old time pertaining 
to John, Duke of Britain, Earl of Richmond. Since that it 
was called Pembrook’s Inn, as belonging to the Karls of Pem- 
brook in the time of Richard II. the 18th year (1394) and 
of Henry VI. the 14th year (1435). It was afterwards called 
Burgavenny House and belonged to Henry, late Lord of 
Burgavenny. But the Company of Stationers have (since 
then) purchased it andmadeitthe hall for the meeting of their 
Society, converting the stonework into a new fair frame of 
timber and applying it to such serviceable use as themselves 
have thought convenient.” 

. This was the hall destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, and 
Pepys records that the losses of members of the Company 
amounted to no less than 150,0001. by the destruction of books 
and manuscripts stored here and in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
The present hall was erected on the site of the former in 
1670, and has been repaired: and modernised by Robt. Milne 


in 1800. The interior is wainscotted with oak, The great 
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_ tainly on a bounteous scale, comprising as it did, ‘‘2 barrels | 


chickens, 43 capons, 18 geese, 42 rabbits, 20 venison pasties, 
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window at the upper end was erected in 1801 at the expense 
of Mr. Alderman Cadell, and some of the glass in it, depict- 
ing the arms and crest of the Company, is of ancient date, 
This still remains, but the other, dated 1801, has since been 
replaced by more modern glass. ae 
Around the hall are shields bearing coats of arms of 
members of the Court and also the banners of members of 
the Court who have served the office of Alderman or § eriff, 
In the old water shows these shields decorated the bulwarks | 
of the Stationers’ barge, when the Company attended the 
Lord Mayor to Westminster. On these occasions they called _ 
at Lambeth Palace to pay their respects to their ecclesiastical 
censors. (A notable instance of this censorship was in 1632, 
when Archbishop Laud fined the Company heavily for publish- 
ing the “wicked” Bible with the word “not” omitted from 
the Seventh Commandment. ) | 
On these occasions the Archbishop usually sent out fo the | 
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thirsty Stationers a hamper of wine, and the rowers of the j 
barge had bread and cheese and ale to their hearts’ content. — 
This custom continued till 1850, when the barge was sold | 
and taken to Oxford, where it may still be seen on the Isis as 
the New College Barge. ee}. | 
At the upper end of the hall on either side is a cupboard © 
and buffet for plate, of which the Company possesses a _ 
choice collection dating from 1674. The screen at the en- | 
trance of the hall is a fine architectural composition richly | 
adorned with carving. The Royal Arms which crown the 
arch bear the inescutcheon of the arms of Nassau, showing - 
that it was completed in the reign of William III. ae 
The Court Room to the west is a fine apartment, and i 
the opposite side of the hall is decorated with very 
beautiful carving of the school of Grinling Gibbons. 
It is used for the meetings of the stock board or com- 
mercial committee of the Company. These rooms con- | 
tain the following pictures:—“King Alfred dividing his | 
Last Loaf with the Poor Pilgrim,” by Sir Benjamin West, 
and portraits of members of the Company and others, in- | 
cluding William and Andrew Strahan, Aldermen Cadell — 
and Boydell, Samuel Richardson, novelist, Master of the © 
Company in 1754, and his wife; Bishop Hoadley, Arch- | 
bishops Chichele and Tillotson, Thos. Guy, bookseller and 
founder of the hospital, Matthew Prior, Sir Richard Steel, F 
Wm. Bowyer, printer, and Robert Nelson, author of the 1 
“ Fasts and Festivals of the Church.’’ Several of the latter 
are by Sir Godfrey Kneller. ae 
The Stationers at one time appear to haye been much I 
given to hospitality. Their first dinner in 1557 was cer- 


of strong beer and 31 gallons of French wine, 37 pounds of © 
beef, 11 forequarters and 2 hind do. of mutton, 4 dozen | 


16 chicken pies, 2 gallons of cream, 38 lbs. of butter; for 
dessert, 20 lbs. of cherries, 20 Ibs. of gooseberries, 4 Ibs. of 
dates, 5 lbs. of currants, 24 Ibs. of prunes.’? The carver 
received 2s., the minstrels 10s., the butlers 6s. 8d., the cook 
23s. 4d., and three porters or waiters 2d. each. é 
The old song may well say :— 
’Twas merry in Hall 
When beards wagged all. 
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PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


] IKE many other reports that have led lightning to Te 
4 garded as guilty of freaks and vagaries—and to emphasise — 
which I have given the published descriptions before repro- ‘ 
ducing the cases as they actually occurred—this account 
failed to get at the root of the matter; so let us look into it | 
from the aspect I illustrated by the canal analogy. The ; 
upper part of the lighthouse, called the lantern, was com- | 
posed of metal, and a lightning conductor was connected to 
this and carried down inside the lighthouse, being connected | 
to all the metals in the interior; at the bottom it passed out l 
to an ordinary copper-plate earth connection. The gas- ‘ 
making house was near, and a pipe from this passed under- | : 
ground to the lighthouse and up to the top to provide gas 
for the lantern, and this pipe was, of course, in connection — 
with the lightning conductor. A branch pipe from the first 
one passed underground to provide light for the small build- 
ing which was used at the time as men’s quarters. = 

There was therefore a line of metal connected to the 
lightning conductor at the top and carried along under- | 
ground into the small building, but not connected to its 1ron | 
framework, there being a small gap between the two, and, 


|! 
| 


_* A paper read before the Society of Architects by Alfred | 
Hands, F.R.Met.S., on April 9. Sar) y NF 


ing to the surging effect I have described, when the light- 


nductor, and there would be no damage to the lighthouse, 
sut a spark would occur at the end of the branch line of 
netal lighting the gas. This fire could have been prevented 
oy connecting the gas-pipe where it entered the building with 
she metal covering, or else the gas-pipe to the framework at 
jhe gap. 

po com hat similar case, except that there was no 
ightning conductor but only metals that formed accidental 
sonductors, occurred at a North of England hotel. Lightning 
truck a chimney-stack under which, on the upper floor, was 
y temporary or extra kitchen, with cooking ranges on two 
sides, one having an ordinary brick flue and the other a 
netal flue-pipe that passed out through the wall and up 
ibove the eaves’ level. It was said the lightning, having 
lemolished the chimney-stack, passed down the flue into the 
titchen, dashed. across at the man cook, giving him a shock 


through a window that fortunately happened to be open at 
she time. 


‘overed with lead connected to the rain gutters and pipes 


‘ollowed these lines. 
rected to the rain-gutter by metal supports, and the cook at 
‘he time was poking the fire, having a poker in one hand and 
‘ho saucepan in the other, so there was a branch line, or 
hain, of metal, consisting of the flue-pipe, stove, poker and 


‘aucepan, with the body of the unhappy cook as a connecting | 


ink, and there would be a surging effect along this chain, 
id the cook felt it and jumped, very naturally dropping 
he saucepan. There was no effect beyond the saucepan 
yecause the chain ended there. 
very slight, though it naturally startled the cook. 

Bing considered what occurs when lightning strikes a 
ystem of metal, we may go a step further and consider 
vhat occurs when it reaches the earth (to put it in popular 
language), and I will use a water analogy again. If we were 
o disturb the water in a pond by dropping a stone into it, 
win any other way lowered the level of its surface momen- 
‘arily at one point, waves would be set flying outwards from 
the point struck; and the sudden change of electrical inten- 
‘ity, or potential as it is technically called, caused by a 
ightning discharge gives rise to a surging effect through the 
‘arth that is somewhat similar to the waves on the pond. 

We can often trace this effect at one end of the stress— 

the cloud—by side discharges that have the appearance of 
iery serpents wriggling about on its under surface; and we 
‘an sometimes trace it at the other end of the stress—the 
satth—where the conditions have happened to be favourable 
0 showing those effects. Those conditions would be two 
netals, one or both connected to the ground, but not to one 
mother, and having only a small gap between ; or one metal 
fonnected to the ground by some medium that could feel or 
m some way show the effect. A man walking with a gun on 
us shoulder when a flash occurred in his Vicinity would 
1ot only feel the effect but would show it admirably, for 
1e would jump or fall down. A church spire might be struck 
vith or without a lightning conductor upon it, and persons 
na neighbouring house who happened to have metals in 
heir hands at the moment might feel slight shocks. Work- 
nen handling metal tools are especially liable to these effects. 
Chey are not as a rule severe, but conditions may occur in 
\ building that would cause a fire, so they have to be 
juarded against. What it means is that lightning may 
itrike one spot and a fire break out as a consequence some- 
vhere within a radius of half a mile. I have never been 
tble to trace these effects beyond that distance. 
I have selected the following case not only because it is 
me of the greatest distances, but because, from seeing the 
narks where a slight fire had occurred, I was able to deduce 
‘he circumstances I am bringing before you. 

When at Heathfield Station, in Sussex, one day I noticed 
narks of burning and a combination of metals that led me 
0 think I had accidentally come across an interesting’ case, 
tu I examined the buildings carefully. The railway here 
“uns through a cutting over which the public road passes 
*Y & roadbridge. The booking-office is on a level with the 
oad, and from this a footbridge, roofed with corrugated 
gon, leads across the line to give access to the opposite plat- 
fodibes A gas-pipe from the main in the road passes into the 
ee dge and up to a gas-bracket sct a few feet below the 
Ton Toof, and telegraph wires pass to the corner of the 
eee 8-office, then downward past the iron roof and the gas- 
pe, forming almost a connection between the two, and then 


ind hurling a saucepan out of his hand; then it escaped | 


On investigating the case I found that the ridges were | 
i : P | that caused the fire. 

hat formed lines of metal to the ground, and the lightning | 

But the metal flue-pipe was also con- 


The effect in this case was | 


use was struck the discharge would pass to earth by the | 
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_tributing to the fund;and an effort is now 


PB ban 


on to the instruments in the office. The rubber covering of 
these wires had been ignited close to the gas-pipe, and the 
flames had charred the adjacent woodwork. 

I came to the conclusion that lightning had not struck 
the station, although inquiries elicited the fact that the fire 
had occurred during a thunderstorm. A signalman walking 
along the line towards the station said he did not see light- 
ning strike there, although he was looking that way and saw 
the fire occur. I indicated two directions, in one of which I 
thought it probable that some object within about half a mile 
had been struck at the time of the occurrence, and was told 
that a house, just about half a mile away and in one of the 
two directions I had indicated, had been struck and, it was 
believed, at precisely the same time. 

When lghtning struck the house waves of electrical 
potential were propagated in all directions, but those in the 
direction of the station would be concentrated, more or less, 
along the gas main and pipe leading up to the footbridge, so 
its potential would be raised; but that of the metal roof, 
which was insulated on a wooden frame, would remain 
normal. Thus a momentary stress would occur between the 
two through the telegraph wires, and this resulted in a spark 


Efficient protection from lightning is neither the im- 
possibility that some seem to think, nor the very simple 
matter that others would have it appear. It is one that 
presents many difficulties, but these can be overcome. It 
consists of more than the mere putting up of lightning con- 
ductors; connections of little cost and perhaps seemingly 
trivial, made across dangerous gaps, make just the difference 
between efficiency and non-efficiency. What we require-to do 


| 1s to bring knowledge to bear on the subject, as well as a 


careful consideration of the problem that the building to be 
protected may happen to present. 
The time at my disposal has necessitated my keeping to 


| main principles and prevented my going into practical 
| details, but this is, I think, not to be regretted, for the main 
| principles are, after all, the important matter. 


If these 
are rightly adhered to, what are commonly called practical 
details may be wrong, yet very little harm result; but if the 
practical details are perfect and the main principles have 
been ignored very serious results may follow. 

I may, however, in conclusion, say a few words as to the 
metal for a conductor system. It takes very little to conduct 
a lightning flash and high conductivity or great conducting 
power is of small importance in this connection. All metals 
are conductors, the difference in conductivity between one 
metal and another being small in comparison with that 
between conductors and non-conductors. So long as it is of 
sufficient size not to be melted—and the fusing power of 
lightning has been, I consider, very much over-rated—it 
might be of any metal; but we have to take durability into 
account. , Lightning conductors are expected to last a very 
long time, for owners of property do not want the expense 
of renewing them from time to time. We therefore use 
copper almost exclusively in this country, and it is what is 
called high conductivity, or electrolytic, copper, not for the 
sake of the small extra conductivity but because the purer 
the copper the longer it will last. Impurities in metal mean 
decay. Iron has been suggested as an alternative to copper, 
but it is too perishable in this climate, and if made of a 
sufficiently large size to be really lasting it would render 
protection from lightning rather on expensive luxury. 


eee 


The King’s Norton Education Committee have decided to 
organise a limited competition for a school at King’s Heath to 
accommodate 1,200 pupils. The following architects will be 
invited to compete :—Messrs. E. Holmes, A. J. Dunn, Harper 
Brothers, W. Hall & Son, Martin & Martin, and Buckland & 
Farmer. Mr. E. Wood is to be asked to act as assessor at a 
fee not exceeding thirty guineas. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association are making an 
effort to place the prize fund in connection with the students’ 
competitions on a more stable basis by creating a reserve 
fund. The members of the R.I.B.A. who are connected with 
the Association have hitherto contributed to this fund the 
amounts of the rebates from the annual subscriptions to the 
Institute. The more recently elected members of the Institute 
have been invited to contribute in the same manner, and all 
have intimated their willingness to do so. It is thought, 
however, that others should have an opportunity of con- 
beine made to 
interest all other members of the Association in the scheme, 
and subscriptions are invited. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


To the occasional visitor, Glasgow appears to be a 
modern city. There may be old houses, but few care to 
seek for them in remote places. One which has survived 
was erected in Charlotte Street, near the Green, about 
1780, for Davip Daur, who was the most successful of 
the merchants. It was designed by Apam, and is inter- 
esting as evidence of a desire to surpass contemporary 
residences. 
in 1852 it became an infirmary for diseases of the eyes, 
and continued to be used for that purpose until 1894. It 
was proposed to sell the house; but it was feared that 
would be only a prelude to the destruction of whatever 
was most distinctive in it. An appeal was made to pur- 
chase the building, but there were few responses. ‘The 
house is still on the market, and the purchase of it, with 
expenditure for reparation, would amount in all to about 
38,0001. Efforts are now being made by the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society to secure the building. The in- 
terest. of it would be increased in course of time, for 
judging by Scorr’s descriptions the Glasgow merchants 
would appear to have avoided living in a manner which 
would correspond with their wealth. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREMISES, NOS. 48, 49 AND 50 MARGARET STREET, W: 
\HESE premises, which occupy the site of some old 
buildings, part of which were said to have been used 
as a synagogue, extend some 50 feet frontage on the south 
side of Margaret Street, 200 feet in depth, and consist 
of five floors and basement, and are intended to be let 
in parts to suit tenants. Fire-resisting materials were 
used throughout, the. fronts being in Portland stone and 
Lawrence's Bracknell bricks. The cost was approxim- 
ately 12,0001. The builder was Mr. F. G. Mryter, of 


He 


Putney. ‘The steelwork was supplied and fixed by Messrs. 
SmiTH, WALKER & Co., of Westminster ; lifts by Messrs. 
WaycGoop; granite by Messrs. Fenninc & Co.; marble 
mosaic by Messrs. Dirspeker & Co. The whole was 
designed and carried out under the superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs. TruapwELu & Martin, of 29a Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—INTERIOR, LOOKING EAST. 
[J\HE view published in this number, among other 

features, shows the effect of the vaulting over the 
choir. It differs in character from the more primitive 


masonry near it. FERGUSSON, in speaking of fan-tracery, . 


says:—'‘ Strange as it may appear from its date, the 
most satisfactory roof of this class is that erected by 
Cardinal Wousey in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury over the choir of Oxford Cathedral.. In this instance 
the pendants are thrust so far forward.and made so im- 


portant that the central part of the -roof is practically 


quadripartite. The remaining difficulty was obviated - by 


_ abandoning the circular horizontal outline of true’ fan-: 
tracery, and adopting a polygonal form instead.” As the 
whole is done in a constructive manner and with appro-- 


The mansion passed into other hands, and © 


‘Tudor period. 


| Warner’s Twyford (Berks) red tiles. 


| Leigh and Westcliff station. The accommodation is hal 


| ¢o-operation of the arts in the service of the municipality 


‘ | 


priate detail, this roof—except in size—is one of the bes 
and most remarkable ever executed. The true solution 0 
the difficulty, in so far as the vault was concerned, wouk 
have been to include two bays of the side aisles in one o 
the centre ; but this would have necessitated a re-arrange 
iment of both plan and exterior to an extent the archi 
tects were not then prepared to tolerate, and it never wa 
attempted, except perhaps in the instance of the retro 
choir at Peterborough.’’ It has been doubted whether th 
roof should be comprised among Wousry’s alterati 
The greater part of it appears to’ be of an earlier dat 
although the bay nearest the nave was constructed in t 


| 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH AND PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS, GATESH D 
DURHAM SCHOOL MISSION. .- one See 
es) 


UR ‘illustration -of* these buildings is ‘from d ral 
by Mr. Arruur B. Pruner, F.R.I.B.A., of New 
casfle-upon-Tyne,, who has been appointed architect b 
the Durham School Mission Authorities. The site is a! 
excellent one, recently given by Lord Norrusovurng, 3 
the corner of Westfield Terrace and Coatsworth Roac 
Gateshead. A meeting is to be held early in May to furthe 
the scheme. . . | 


PROPOSED HOUSE, FARNHAM COMMON, BUCKS. 


A hees house is being built in the Beaconsfield Raa 
The walls are of local stocks and rough-cast, finishe 
dead white. The plinth to ground floor cill level is¢ 
local red bricks. The.roofs are to. be covered wit 
The outside woo 
and ironwork will be painted with the Indestructib, 
Paint Company’s paint, and the casements filled in wit) 
leaded lights. 
out. 


| 


COTTAGE, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. = | 
\HIS cottage has been erected for Mr. T. D. Kayyi 
at Westcliff-on-Sea, and has a fine view of tl 
mouth of the Thames from an elevated position betwe 


dining, drawing-room, kitchen, scullery and usual office 
three bedrooms and usual offices on first floor.. The ou 
side is rough-cast and roof-tiled and the inside is treate 
in a quaint manner. The cost was just under 500. at 
the house was built by Messrs. Jay & Co., of Southeny 
Messrs. Capucue & Haywarp, MM.S-A., were the arck 
tects. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


Je detail received more consideration from the judges | 
- the designs for the County Hall, then Mr. T. ( 
Jackson’s drawing, of which a reproduction is givel 
would have secured a prominent place. But as econom 
prevailed, sculpture did not receive sufficient attentiol 
-It cannot be said, however, that the illustration sugges ~ 
over-ornamentation. Single figures, groups as well ‘ 
minor forms, are all in their proper places to suggest 


Bute 
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a a eS  , (EEE oi.,| a1 c.2. c... | a 
HOUSE AT BENGEO, HERTS. quarters from the remainder of the house and simplify 


the domestic arrangements. Radiators on a hot-water 
1S house has recently. been erected at Bengeo, which | system are provided in the principal rooms on both floors 
was formerly a small village just outside the county | as well as in the hall and on the upper landing. The 
of Hertford, but is now included within the limits heater and fuel store are below the ground floor. The 
‘e borough. The site forms part of an estate which walls are covered externally with uncoloured cement 
process of development, standing on high ground and Sees above a br de ont Sag ue plinth, and the 
Me The plans scarcely need describing, roofs are covered with hand-made tiles. Green painted 
ageerave" ’ By 5 louvred shutters are fixed to all windows on the south 
Gaeemention may be made of the position of the front. The building was carried out by Messrs. R. Ginn 
ry and the provision of a servants’ staircase, which | & Sons, Lrp., of Hertford, and Mr. Pauu Wiutovcuey, 
her shut off the kitchen department and servants’ | of 5 Tavistock Square, W.C., is the architect. 
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EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 


HE Art Committee of the Edinburgh College of Art have 
4 prepared for the information of candidates a statement 
with reference to the origin of the College, its aims and scope, 
the qualifications and duties of a director, and other details. 

In April 1906 the Town Council of Edinburgh were in- 
vited by the Scottish Education Department to undertake 
. the establishment and maintenance of a School of Art which 
should take over the whole responsibility for higher art edu- 
cation in Edinburgh and serve as a central institution for 
the south-east of Scotland. The Council decided to comply 
with this request. Arrangements were made for the erection 
of suitable buildings, and a provisional committee was ap- 
pointed to take over the control of the existing schools and 
advise the Corporation in regard to the provision of the new 
school. At that time there were three bodies engaged in art 
education in Edinburgh—namely, the Board of Manufac- 
tures, the Governors of the Heriot-Watt College, and the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 

The Royal Institution School. 

The School of Art carried on by the Board of Manufac- 
tures dates from 1760.. Founded originally for promoting 
the art of drawing for the use of manufacture, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the linen and woollen industries, 
it developed into a notable school of painting and design, in 
which a number of eminent Scottish artists received their 
training. In 1858, however, it was affiliated with South 
Kensington, and lost to a considerable extent its distinctive 
character, In 1892, owing to a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the rigidity of the South Kensington system, there was 
founded, under the direction of Sir Rowand Anderson, a 
School of Applied Art. It was carried on in the same build- 
ings as the Board’s school, and was managed by a joint- 
committee composed partly of members of the Board and 
partly of the original founders. As a school of architecture 
it soon achieved a very high reputation, and its diplomas 
were recognised throughout the United Kingdom, In 1903, 
however, it was decided to amalgamate this school with the 
Board’s school. Its special characteristics were maintained, 
and it was carried on as the architectural section of the 
school. The aim of the school as carried on latterly by the 
Board of Manufactures was to give an education in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, 


The Art Department of the Heriot-Watt College. 

This department, for which new premises were built some 
five years ago, was started in connection with the Heriot- 
Watt Technical College. The aim of the teaching in the 
school was to give a thorough practical knowledge of draw- 
ing, design, painting, and sculpture, keeping in view more 
especially the requirements of the designer and artistic 
craftsman. It provided courses of instruction for book illus- 
trators, lithographic artists, photographers, designers, 
engravers, art-metal workers, silver chasers, house-painters, 
plasterers, carvers, bookbinders, and other craftsmen, and 


combined practical instruction with distinctively art 
teaching, 


The Academy Life School. 

This school, which was established in 1858, is a school of 
painting and drawing from the life. Tt is carried on in the 
Royal Scottish Academy building, the teaching being given 
gratuitously by visitors appointed by the Academy from 
among their own members. 

The provisional committee came to the conclusion that, 
pending the erection of new buildings, it was not desirable 
to attempt any amalgamation of the existing teaching 
agencies, and it was decided that until it was possible to 
transfer them to the new building the three schools should 
be carried on as formerly. On March 1, 1907, however, the 
Board of Manufactures ceased to exist, and as their powers 
to carry on a School of Art were not transferred to their 
Successors, the Board of Trustees, the School of Art in the 
Royal Institution was transferred to the Corporation, and 
was carried on there on the same lines as hitherto by the 
provisional committee. It has now been transferred to the 
Board appointed in terms of the constitution of the Edin- 
burgh College of Art, and has been recognised asa central 
institution under the continuation class code. Owing to a 
difficulty in regard to the site, it has not been possible to 
proceed with the erection of the whole of the new 


ocee college 
building. The greater portion of it, however, has mies 
erected, and will be ready for occupation in October. It will 
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the new College, preserving so far as may be des 
distinctive features of the teaching given in bot 
tions. It has been proposed that the Academy 
should also be transferred to the Art College, but 
ment has yet been made with the Academy. __ 
Aims and Scope of College. 
'The aims and scope of the College of Art ar 
the constitution. It is to be a College of the Fu 
of the Decorative Arts and Crafts. On the pu 
side the highest standards will be aimed at, a 
the object of the College to provide a system of 
as comprehensive as that provided in any school 
abroad. So far as crafts are concerned the teac 
thoroughly practical. The need of the district. 
College will be carefully kept in view, and eve 
will be made to secure the sympathy of th 
engaged in the various industries. Though to 
extent distinct, these sections will be under the 
tion, and it is hoped that their association will 
high standard of craftsmanship in the fine arts a 
inspire in the craftsman a true artistic feeling, 
may have to be made in the College for the = 
teachers. : ne 
Qualifications and Duties of Director. 
In view of these requirements, the Board reg, 
essential that the director should be a thoroughly ¢ 
business man, who has had experience in the work « 
sation, who has some knowledge of the practice of 
tion in this country and abroad, and who has. 7 
ledge of and sympathy with art as would command: 
of those engaged in'the work of teaching under him 
the school.a distinctively artistic purpose. It is 
tial that he should have some knowledge of the i 
arts. ‘The system of teaching proposed is that at th 
each department—architecture, painting, « sculpt 
design—there should be an artist of some distinc 
is actually engaged in the practice of his art, an 
terms of his appointment would be encouraged to 
working at it. These heads of departments would bh 
for a limited term. The director would not be 
act as principal teacher in any one department, kb 
exercise a general supervision over all departmen 
concert with their heads he would be responsible for 
schemes of study. He would be expected to r 
familiar with the capacity of individual students, 
them in regard to their course of study. Shoul 
sistent with the proper discharge of his other 
Board may require the director to lecture or give 


rate of 24 : he 
lodged with the town clerk not later than May 11. 


THE ASTHETICS OF CONCRE 


CONSTRUCTION. vee 
[3s following interesting report has been preparec! 
the American Institute of Architects by the comr 

applied arts and sciences :— = 
Although the exact relationship existing betw 
and steel reinforcement under a given condition 
accurately determined, and the structural use o 
concrete is yet to be reduced to an exact § 
although the manipulation of concrete and its app 
structural uses has not as yet become an art, - 
that in its use and treatment there are immen: 
and vsthetic possibilities brings the subject of 
ccnerete well within the field of study of this co 


SSE —————_— 
{lly at this time when the general topics of steel struc- 
‘ad concrete reinforcement are before the Institute for 
jon. It is essential throughout such discussion to 
| early in mind the true and abiding status of architec- 
/nd the architect. The architect is not a mechanical 
or of mathematical diagrams. His highest concern 
h the ideal, and his first sketch should present an 
‘im idea which is conceived in beauty. The past has 
strated that architecture as the expression of the ideal 
\terialise in but one or the other of two great manners: 
/f the articulated structure, unit added to unit, and 
|! the plastic mass. The most noble development in the 
/yanner is in the architecture of masonry (brick or 
and this development has reached its logical limit ; 
|way except, maybe, in mere size, its least noble attri- 
,s it to be excelled. Under the vital art of this first 
r lay an intuitive science; under the too transient 
of the work of the second great manner lay nothing of 
.at all, and so this architecture has well-nigh vanished 
, as some adherence to the principles of the first manner 
‘terposed to save. 
d now comes.the ghost of what might have been and 
or an incarnation, feeling (if a ghost can feel) that in 
‘seed concrete science is preparing a body which can 
ified with the spirit of art. If this feeling is substan- 
to the architect is opened up a new range of possibili- 
\The architect becomes in a sense a sculptor, a moulder 
aumental mass, not the fantastic figure who, at first 
sharply insistent blows, and then with infinite per- 
2 tappings, releases the form imprisoned in the block, 
creative constructor who builds up his ideal and 
it by the irresistible, though tender, moulding of mass 
wm. In this the architect. assumes no new function, 
welops that feeling which by nature and of necessity 
sin the architectural mind. The architect as well as 
jilptor revels in this feeling of mass taking form under 
jilful manipulation ; and the feeling for plasticity and 
iss in flux is potent in the true architect, even though 
designing in that most refractory medium a masonry- 
teel skeleton. In most of his work the architect has to 
t himself with an intellectual substitute for real 
iz, and his conscious delight is rather intellectual 
emotional as the idea takes form in the sketch 
n preliminary plan and elevation. His fingers 
itch, they do itch, to feel the flow of the mass, 
© feeling remains abstract and intellectual. There- 
certain srchitects, if not indeed the architectural 
)general, are viewing with keen interest, when not 
ly aiding, the development of the possibilities of this 
‘new and altogether plastic medium, reinforced con- 
| a medium which really does flow and is moulded, and 
th which the form appears in gracefully unfolding 
|, till the final mass stands revealed, a veritable unit. 
annot in thought connect with this materialisation the 
of unloading beams, the rattling musketry of riveting, 
itty and fussy application of fireproofing and surface 
g. In fancy, as almost in fact, the architect sees the 
4g mass take form under his own hands. 
@ masonry-clad steel structure of to-day is an archi- 
al anomaly, representing as it does rather a branch of 
sering than of architecture; and it is doubtful if any 
nent of the incrusting material, be it brick, stone or 
cotta, can make the structure architecturally interest- 
S compared, for instance, with the izterest which 
les to a well-designed brick cottage, or stable even. 
teel structure, however, will continue to occupy its own 
tm, But the call of concrete is heard inviting architec- 
© occupy an as yet undeveloped territory. 
tough the use of concrete goes back into antiquity, 
€ architecture would seem to be in the veriest infancy, 
Would seem also to be asking the genius of this age to 
\t perfect expression and make it worthy to stand with 
Tehitecture of the past and the yet-to-come. Though 
ast be examined for precedent little will be found. 
» used concrete in bulk—but undeniable evidence of a 
vifie use of the material is wanting. Rome employed 
nry in bulk—but again evidence of a scientific use is 
ing. Rome applied superficially the arts of other times 
— pe of itself left to posterity only monuments 
Chee fy ighly temperamental force, breathing little 
Leadl 8 Of spirituality. Persia covered with stucco or 
‘wd with beautiful tiles her masses of crude masonry. 
ans and the Moors expressed their emotionalism 


1 


4l plaster or an incrustation. of tile, intricate in pattern 
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and beautiful in colour. The concrete of the mass was but 
mud, and the science of building was unknown. In such 
material beautiful day-dreams were realised only to crumble 
when the spell was past. The Spanish missions were built 


with rare feeling for mass and light and shade ; but feeling 
swayed and science did not guide. With the science of to-day 
to guide and the art experience of the past to illumine, into 
what logical, noble and beautiful forms should not concrete 
shape itself, to the end of an enduring, spiritualised archi- 
tecture. 

In this study your committee has taken no cognizance of 
the concrete block as a structural possibility, believing that 
such blocks, as well as terra-cotta used in the same manner, 
are mere imitations of stone, and when used after the 
manner of stone are impossible in the architecture of senti- 
ment, and, like all imitations of one material in another, 
are inimical to art. 

The possibilities, even the esthetic possibilities, within 
the range of reinforced concrete construction can hardly be 
overestimated. Little beyond the introductory chapter has 
been written in the history of reinforced concrete, and every 
advance in the science of its manufacture and use will signal 
an advance along the line of artistic application. 

Except in well-defined types, designed to serve certain 
well-defined uses, it is impracticable so to carry masonry con- 
struction beyond and behind the fagade as to result in a 
homogeneous structure—wanting which architecture becomes 
but a hollow sound. The architecture of a reinforced plastic 
material may, and logically will, express itself throughout 
the entire structure to the remotest core. The unity, the 
truth, the harmony of the whole may in every part be mani- 
fested. Therefore, again, the possibilities inherent in con- 
crete present themselves alluringly to the architect to whom 
the art means as much as does the science of building. 

The architectural brain is not so congested by the weight 
of pregnant thought that at a blow a Minerva shall issue 
forth full-fiedged and full-armed. That is not the history of 
the evolution of an architectural style. It will take time 
and struggle, and developed artistic perceptions in this, as 
in former cases, to reveal the possibilities of beautiful and 
of monumental design. 

It may well be conceived that a moulded architecture, so 
to speak, an architecture of flowing and harmoniously in- 
terrelated masses, may not appeal immediately to the archi- 
tect who has been taught that his art consists in naively 
piling up child’s building-blocks on a large scale. Whatever 
may be urged against the deadly dulling practice of following 
the line of least résistance in architecture, certain it is that 
a material in which it is easier, as well as more logical, to 
fashion new and appropriate forms than to follow cut and 
dried conventions cannot be regarded as other than a vivi- 
fying factor in a possible architectural development, and its 
advent hailed with delight. When architects relieve them- 
selves of the notion that monumental architecture, for 
example, consists solely in a row of classical columns super- 
imposed upon a basement pedestaled, it will be a wholesome 
day for the art they profess to practice. Probably ignorance, 
inability, and self-distrust in the architectural ranks will 
remove to some more or less remote future the development 
of a monumental architecture expressing itself in new forms 
fashioned in new materials. Yet it is possible that, in this, 
as in other ages, commercialism, itself so devoid of sesthetic 
tendencies, will pave the way to the realisation of an zsthetic 
ideal. A material which holds in itself the qualifications for 
commercial use will in that very use reveal its «esthetic possi- 
bilities. No material which puts into the hand of the archi- 
tect power to produce permanent mass and form, and add 
the enrichment of light and shade, colour and texture, will 
long be ignored when science has made its use commercially 
possible. It would, then, seemingly remain only for science 
to demonstrate the practical value of reinforced concrete, in 
respect to its physical properties, and art must unfold what- 
ever it holds of beauty. 

The steel skeleton developed from commercial necessity, 
and to clothe and protect that skeleton the architect naturally 
used whatever means lay at his command: stone, brick, terra- 
cotta and metal were called into requisition. To clothe the 
skeleton in one or another or all of these materials became 
a fixed habit with the architect. So that when concrete came 
into use not only was it ignored as a possible clothing for 
steel, but when the skeleton of reinforced concrete was set up 
it was itself clothed after the existing fashion for steel. 
Such is the fatal force of habit. Granting to concrete the 
qualities ascribed to it, that it is fireproof, that it may be 
rendered moisture-proof, that once in place it is not affected 
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by atmospheric and climatic conditions, that it can be per- 
manently coloured, can be moulded and chiselled, that it can 
be formed in place and need not be applied piecemeal—what 
better material could be sought for clothing the steel skeleton, 
and why the need of any cloak at all to such material when 
it has been treated with any manner of decency or respect by 
the designer? So esthetically there would seem to be un- 
limited possibilities in reinforced concrete. 

The pre-eminence of concrete for all manner of commer- 
cial work has not been established, and may never be. The 
imstallation of reinforced concrete must proceed under 
favouring conditions of workmanship, moisture and tempera- 
ture, and besides there must enter into the process an 
element of leisure which is now incompatible with the re- 
quirements of certain forms of commercial work. The erec- 
tion of the steel skeleton, clothed after the established 
manner, can proceed independent of external conditions ; 
and operations may begin, advance and terminate almost 
independently of the seasons, which thus will not seriously 
interfere with the uniform and rapid progress of a work of 
great magnitude. It is construction in wood, as well as 
certain classes of steel structures and of masonry building, 
that concrete seems destined entirely to supersede. But 
wherever conditions dictate the use of structural concrete the 
zesthetic treatment of the material becomes incumbent on 
the architect. 

Although it has not been its purpose to study that especial 
phase, it seems to your committee that the esthetic possi- 
bilities inherent in terra-cotta and faience as covering 
materials for the steel skeleton have not as yet been in the 
highest degree realised, while as stated before concrete as 
a possible covering has been ignored. Simultaneously with 
their development in the field already assigned them it is not 
inconceivable that ornamental terra-cotta and tile, beautiful 
in colour and texture, and also sculptured stone will be called 
upon to embellish and distinguish, though not in any manner 
to clothe or conceal, the concrete structure. The presence of 
these materials may be needed as a Saving grace in these 
early days of design in concrete, to save the designers from a 
too brutal conception of the forms they deem the material 
must necessarily take. There is an unfortunate, though 
marked, 
restrained domestic architecture, to shape concrete, and its 
lath and plaster imitations, into the crude, though charac- 
teristic, forms of the old mission work. It is needless to say 
that these forms have no meaning outside of their original 
environment, and would not have existed there but for the 
exigencies of the case—the crude na 
procurable and the absence of all skilled labour. 

But to-day, with art and science co-operating, it would 
seem as though architecture were on the verge of an awaken- 
ing. Commercial architecture with us is beginning to feel 
the thrill. Abroad monumental architecture as well is show- 
ing signs of a renewed joy in life, and structural concrete, 


both of itself and embellished with richer materials, fur- 
nishes the new 


tural expression. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


‘Lee annual general meeting of the Bristol Society was 

held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton, the President 
(Mr. H. Dare Bryan) being in the chair. The report of the 
Council for the past session was read, and upon the motion of 
the President, seconded by Mr. La Trobe, the sanie was 
adopted and ordered to be printed for circulation. The meet- 
ing being the concluding one for the session, the President 
delivered an address dealing with matters affecting the art 
and practice of architecture. He first alluded to the revised 
charter at present being applied for by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which provided for the creation of a new 
class of licentiates, and then dealt with local conditions, 
which have, unfortunately, been in a depressed condition 
throughout the country, aggravated in Bristol by special cir- 
cumstances of increased rates, with the consequent drop in 
value of property, affecting in its turn building operations. 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan also referred to the detrimental effect 
on architecture of the abnormal development, of speculative 
building in recent years, with the consequent lowering of 
the general taste, and he deplored the fact that Bristol mer- 


tendency now in what should be a refined and } 


ture of the materials | 


and seemingly adequate medium of architec- 
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_ conditions of American practice, and, so far forth, bettei 
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sulting architect to advise and report to the various 
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mittees on the many points affecting the artistic enser, 
the city which so frequently arise. The developmen; 
large city could hardly be left to take care of itself, n(/ 
it to the public advantage that in the various mun 
undertakings fhere should be no architectural control 
the Continent the most insignificant municipality wou 
said, be ashamed of the fixed bridge at St. Augustine 
its surroundings, which should be treated in a manner, 
becoming to the size and antiquity of the city and to they 
and public spirit of its citizens. The proposééia| 
for Bristol, it was hoped, would do much to rais the 
dard of taste and to form an educated public opinion 
would demand wide and well laid-out streets and ampl, 
spaces, lined with expressive buildings. Glaring ady) 
ments would have to give place to trees and status 
merely commercial considerations would not be allc 
undue predominance which they at present usurp. 1 
increase in the number of technical matters coming y 
the province of the modern architect as compared wit 
state of things a generation ago was dwelt upon, 
numerous other matters affecting the work and intere 
the architectural profession were considered at length 
upon the conclusion of the address a very hearty y 
thanks was accorded to the retiring president for his se 
during two years of office. | 
The scrutineers reported that the following gent; 
were elected as officers and Council for the coming al 
President, Mr. Mowbray A. Green (of Bath) ; Vice-; 
dents, Mr. H. Dare Bryan and Mr, G. H. Oatley al 
Messrs. G. C. Awdry, F. Bligh Bond, R. C. James, ), 
Skinner, Frank Wills, and J. F. Wood ; associates’ me} 
of council, Messrs. G. C. Lawrence and T. H. Weston 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. W. L. Bernard. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF pie 
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HE second of a series of rticles upon ‘“‘ The Influence 
f Ecole des Beaux-Arts on our Architectural nae 
appears in the Architectural Record for April. It is: 
tributed by Professor Hamlin, executive head of the i 
of Architecture at Columbia University, New York, 2H) 
a student of the Ecole from 1878 to 1881. But it w. 
seen from the following extract that the Professor no 1 
believes in the necessity of French influence and trai. 
He writes:—My own convictions have been by recen: 
perience greatly strengthened on the following pri 
tions :— ; ae 

(1) That so far as actual professional training is concer 
the American schools are doing, and will in the futures 
tinue to do, better and more efficient work for Amers 
than the Paris school is doing or can do in all that rela3 
the history, theory, science, and practice of the profes 
Why should they not? They have adopted from the Fn 
school all that has been found in its methods to be best. 
for American conditions ; they have added to these the 
mulated results of American experience and the be 
American methods ; they are officered by teachers thoroil 
trained and full of devotion and enthusiasm ; they arf 
the most part admirably housed and equipped, -) 
naturally appreciate American requirements and condio 
as the French school and teachers can never do. _ : 

(2) Even in the field of design the American teachiz 
now fully on a par with the French, and must in the fu 
become increasingly well adapted to the special needsu 


Americans than even the brilliant French teaching. 

(3) In the nature of things American architecture ce 
and should not continue to be dependent upon French ij 
taste, or training. Ours is a strong and progressive}! 
capable of standing on its own feet and of developin1 
own ideals, its own practitioners and its own training. |! 
glamour of French artistic pre-eminence, real as that r 
eminence has been and still is in many fields, has tende:! 
the judgment of many to keep our art too long in lea 
strings, and—especially in architecture—to hamper free! 
normal development along the lines of American thought” 
taste. As a result, much of our architécture, even ve 
excellently planned and admirably and scientifically » 
structed, masquerades in a dress essentially foreign 2 
exotic. It seems to me high time to break these Teac 
strings, and to develop our architecture, as our engi ‘ 
have developed their engineering, independently of 
foreign practice or foreign fashions. * 
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(4) For such Americans as can afford to devote three or 
x years to further professional studies, after graduating 
m a first-class American school of architecture, two years 
Parisian atelier work on advanced problems followed by 
, or two years of European travel and study—including if 
sible a full year in Italy or in Italy and Greece—provide 
ar broader, safer and more profitable discipline than the 
ne length of time devoted to study in the Ecole, whether 
the dipléme or not, with merely incidental short sight- 
ing and sketching trips between the problems. In two 
irs, perhaps even in one, an American graduate can get all 
it is best worth while in the Parisian training—its 
naraderie, its artistic spirit, its environment, the French 
‘nt of view—without being carried away by the fictitious 
d misleading affectation of artistic seriousness which in 
je seduces the judgment of the most sensible American, 
d makes him believe that the continued solution of French 
‘ole problems is the one only path to architectural salva- 
nm and the hope of future glory. It is a pleasant infatua- 
in, from which it takes years to recover; but it is an 
fatuation contrary to reason, for it elevates the atelier 
oblem into a rank as discipline for American architects 
perior to the discipline of actual struggle with American 
gblems under American conditions. All that is funda- 
sntal, the ground-conceptions of art and logic that underlie 
3 best French teaching, an intelligent American graduate 
ght to master in a year’s work in the atelier. It is in my 
dgment a sad waste of time and strength for American 
aduates to spend the better part of a year in trying to 
make ’’ the Ecole, reviewing elementary subjects in which 
ey were examined four or five years agone ; and then spend- 
g precious months on analytiques and order-problems such 
they have already had their fill of in the early 
ars of their American schooling ; at last, at the end of two 
three years ‘“‘making’’ the First Class, to begin on 
‘oblems like those of their fourth year at the home school, 
id finally returning with their precious diplomes to begin 
fice work nine or ten years from the time they first entered 
i their architectural studies. The fruit is hardly worth the 
st of its raising ; ‘‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.”’ 

Nay, I would go further. I would even question at the 
itset the necessity or wisdom of going to Paris at all to 
udy, except as a part of a scheme of travel-study covering 
1 the great architectural centres. If the student must 
iter an atelier, let him do it for the purpose of broadening 
is culture by a year’s work under foreign masters and 
cording to foreign methods. Then let him go to Rome and 
orthern Italy, the centres from which, in the early middle 
yes and again in the Renaissance, flowed the streams of 
fluence which helped make the great architecture of 
Jestern Europe. Let him visit Constantinople and see for 
imself the grandest interior ever erected for religious wor- 
up. Let him visit the Mediterranean countries and the 
reat mediseval cathedrals, or study the work of modern 
rchitects in Germany and England. A year thus spent after 

year in Paris—two years in all—would furnish a splendid 
lucation of the greatest possible artistic and cultural value, 
roadening and not narrowing, as the French atelier training 
90 often proves, and at less than half the cost, in time, of 
he five or six years’ grind for the dipléme. I believe if all 
ur young graduates would follow such a programme our 
ational architecture would rapidly develop a freshness, a 
teedom, a self-reliance, and boldness of style and expression 
hich it now greatly lacks, and which dependence on Parisian 
n0dels and training can never give it. 

I have written this with full and grateful realisation of 
he great debt we owe to the Ecole ; with full appreciation of 
he excellence of its methods, of its high ideals, and of its 
dmirable performance. The minor fads which prevail in it 
tom time to time, the recipes and formule of this or that 
telier, “spinning processes’’ and infallible systems for 
‘olving all problems, these do not disturb my admiration for 
ts splendid achievements and for what is sound and true in 
ts traditions and its ifleals. They are only the froth upon 
ts deeper currents. But I believe we have outgrown our 
lependence upon it, and that with our present civilisation, 
— and educational resources we shall present an 
aS onishing spectacle to the world if we continue to send 
te nied scores of graduate students to lay on the Ecole 
ME the offering of four or five of their best years. The 
os eae rolled from America to the German universi- 
na ie windled to almost nothing. I foresee a day in the 
oi i ure when American graduates in architecture will 
Nayht equenting the courts and halls of the Paris Ecole. 
Nay, I dare to forecast the coming of a day inthe future, 
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not too far distant, when French students will come to 
America to study architecture, seeking fresh inspiration, a 
new point of view, a new enthusiasm, in the study of an 
architecture as virile, as fresh and independent in its ideas 
as the American people itself. The sooner we: emancipate 
our art from dependence upon Paris the sooner will that 
day come. 


GEORGIAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 247.) 
Tue Country MANSION. 
The Centre Block with Wings. 


TOKE PARK, Northants (a.p. 1640) may be considered as 
S the protétype of the “ central block with advanced wings,”’ 
as introduced by Inigo Jones on his return from Italy. The 
plan has a central pavilion block, from the angles of which 
start quadrant colonnades giving access to the chapel and 
library on the right and left respectively. The total length of 
the facade is about 250 feet, and a raised terrace, reached by 
steps, occupies the central space. The main building, how- 
ever, has been entirely destroyed by fire, but its composition 
and general proportion may be studied from the view given in 
Vitruvius Britannicus. It had an order comprising two 
storeys similar to the side wings, and there was an attic over 
with acentral turret. The side pavilions, which still remain, 
have large Ionic pilasters which are not diminished in dia- 
meter, as are the columns of the small colonnade, joining the 
central portion to the wings. 

Castle Howard, Yorkshire (a.p, 1702-14), the seat of the 
Earl of Carlisle, by Sir John Vanbrugh, is a remarkable build- 
ing. The plan has a total length of 660 feet, and the central 
block has a length to the gardens of 300 feet. 

The entrance front has curved connecting arcades which 
lead to the kitchen court and offices on the left and the stables 
on the right. The ‘“‘ grand salon’’ (34 feet by 25 feet) is in 
the centre of the garden front, which has projecting wings 
ateach end. The great hall (34 feet square), to which access 
is obtained from the principal entrance on the north, is 
crowned by a lofty dome. 

The bird’s-eye view, from a drawing by Colin Campbell 
(before the alterations by Carr, of York), shows the original 
design of this magnificent mansion, with its imposing entrance 
gateway and the carefully arranged setting of formal gardens 
on the south. 

The general elevation shows that the central block, with its 
single giant Doric order of 45 feet, crowned by the great dome 
(125 feet high), is higher than the rest of the building, the 
smaller pinnacles over the side entrances to kitchen and stable 
blocks being only 60 feet high. 

The south (garden) front exhibits a peculiarity often found 
in Vanbrugh’s designs, in which the garden fagade is treated 
in a lighter and more graceful manner than the imposing 
entrance front. The order of the central portion is over 
45 feet in height, but on either side are low wings with end 
projections, to which a smaller order is given. This difference 
in height is worthy of notice, as it gives scale to the design. 
Unfortunately, however, the same sized terminals were used 
with both the orders, instead of being duly proportioned to 
each. Behind the central portion is the dome which forms an 
effective feature from a distance. 

The west front (left) shows the alteration by Carr, of 
York, in 1763, in which will be observed the different character 
of the wall treatment. 

The internal view from the first floor salon shows the upper 
part of central hall and the arches carrying the dome, and 
gives an idea of the rich character of Vanbrugh’s decorative , 
scheme. The interior of the hall shows a bold and dignified 
treatment, in which semi-circular arches are supported by 
massive Corinthian pilasters, to which scale is given by the 
smaller Doric pilasters of the little statuary niche below. 
Beyond the archway is one of the main staircases, which are 
placed on either side of the great hall, receiving much of its 
light through the arched openings from the windows of the 
great dome. 

Blenheim Palace, erected in 1715 from the designs of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, is of enormous size, the total frontage being 
850 feet, and that of the main block 320 feet. The sum of 
half a million sterling with which to build a mansion, together 
with the Manor of Woodstock, was presented by Parliament to 
the first Duke of Marlborough in recognition of his numerous 
victories. This building is undoubtedly the most magnificent 
private palace ever built. The plan differs from Castle 
Howard in that the central block is set further back from: 
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the kitchen and stable wings on either side, thus detaching it 
from them and forming a fine and deep entrance court of some 
three acres inextent. These are made to correspond in general 
outline, and a fine vista of 850 feet is to be obtained by looking 
east and west through the kitchen, great court and stable 
courts. Convenience was little considered as long as symmetry 
and monumental effect could be obtained, and this will be 
understood when it is realised that the distance from the 
kitchen in the east wing to the nearest dining room, which looks 
‘on to the internal court, is 100 yards. For the same reason 
the chapel was placed adjacent to the stables, and made to 
‘correspond with the kitchen on the other side of the great court. 
The central block has a similar arrangement to Castle 
Howard, namely, a large entrance hall, with staircases on 
either side and the salon (42 by 35 feet) beyond, forming 
the centre of the garden (7.e. southern) facade. Internal 
‘courts (40 by 30 feet), provided for light on.each side, were 
rendered necessary owing to the great depth of the building. 
It will be noticed that numerous corridors (about 12 feet wide 
and vaulted) are provided—a concession to privacy not gene- 
rally then in vogue, but henceforward a feature in all house 
plans. 
- The great gallery (called the library) occupies the whole 
‘western side of the main block and measures 180 feet by 22 feet. 
The use of axial lines is much employed, giving excellent 


vistas—e.g. north and south, through the hall and salon, and | 
east and west through centre of the great gallery, northern | 


corridor and vestibule in the centre of the eastern face. In 
spite of the vast extent of the buildings there are few rooms 


of any size, the family dining room, with an outlook on the | 


eastern internal court, being only about 30 feet by 20 feet. 
One of the numerous entrances to the park from the sur- 
rounding villages leads to the great bridge which crosses the 
lake on the axis of the principal facade, and forms an imposing 
and dignified frontispiece. The bridge has a large central 
arch, separated. from small outer ones by projecting piers, 
containing rooms of which the windows are visible. 

The great courtyard was to have had « screen of columns 
but this was never carried out, so that after crossing the bridge 
we come upon the park (north) front. Owing to the fact that 
the width across the kitchen wing on the left and the stable 


wing on the right is 850 feet, it must be viewed from a° 


considerable distance in order to obtain the whole in one 
coup d’ceil, not possible in the view. 

The facade is exceedingly grand, and considerable variety 
of skyline is obtained by the insertion of tower-like blocks at 
different points. The centre hasa lofty portico of Corinthian 
columns, supporting an entablature and pediment sculptured 
with the armorial insignia of the first Duke of Marlborough 
and crowned with a statue of Minerva. Above is an attic 
provided with windows, lighting the great hall and terminat- 
ing in a second receding pediment. The main building on 
either side is ornamented with Corinthian pilasters, entabla- 
ture and balustrade. 

On either side quadrant curves connect the central block 
with massive towers crowned with angle pinnacles. 

These towers are connected to the lateral wings by colon- 
nades, which lead to the great towers over the entrances to the 
kitchen and stable courts. 

Passing through the entrance the great hall is reached. 
This is an imposing apartment (71 feet by 44 feet and 67 feet 
high) lit by upper windows, which also throw their light on 
either side through the arched openings to the main staircase 
beyond. 

At the end is the salon doorway, above which is the project- 
ing balcony maintaining communication between the two sides 
of the building, and rendered necessary on account of the two- 
storeyed hall. 

The corridor to the west (right) leads to the great gallery, 
an apartment which is interesting as a survival of the Jacobean 
period. It is of immense size—namely, 180 feet by 22 feet, but 
various projecting bays give it a greater width in parts. The 
walls are ornamented with huge Doric pilasters, and the ceiling 
has decorative plaster work. 

Passing through the salon the stately south front is reached. 
It is flanked by angle towers similar to those already referred 
to on the entrance front. The central portion only of this 
facade is ornamented with.columns and pilasters, and is raised 
slightly above the curtain walls. The basement storey here is 
low and unimportant, as the kitchens and offices are placed in 
a separate wing. 

_ The eastern facade is very satisfactory in design. the central 
bay, ornamented with pilasters, not being carried above the 
principal storey. The skyline is helped by the small square 
central tower, placed over the junction of the northern and 
eastern corridors. The main wall of the upper storey is 
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carried straight across between the towers, which 
cated, have the strength and character required a 
The Italian formal garden on this side of 
slightly sunk below the surrounding ground, from which it 
reached by broad flights of steps.. The northern (right) side : 
the garden is protected by the low walls of the kitchen win 
t 


’ being rus 
t the angles 
‘the house 


beyond which may be seen the tower over the entranc 
kitchen court from the main courtyard. The beautiful fou. 
tain forming the central feature of the formal garden h 
dolphins and winged figures supporting the broad basin, abo, 
which a finely modelled figure supports a ducal crown, fre 
which issues the water.. It is one of the finest examples of th 
period in which the accessories of architecture play an tol 
ant part in the general design of the large-mansions. _ 
The western front resembles that on the east, except th 
the central bay is carried up the whole height of the buildin 
the upper part having caryatid figures between the window 
The eastern archway to the kitchen (east) wing is a towe 
like structure of peculiar design, having Doric pilasters wi 
considerable diminution, resting on balls and ornamented wi. 
niches containing a statue. This archway, which has ; 
inscription panel above, leads into the kitchen court, treat, 
in a very massive manner, with arcades on each side, whi: 
are relieved by minor entrances having Doric columns a1 
_ entablatures. ql 
The gateway on the Oxford Road, by which we may lea’ 
the park, consists of two massive piers, placed diagonally ar 
having detached columns, rusticated on alternate drums wit 
roughly formed sheep heads, Above are scrolls resting again 
the piers, which are terminated with sculptured urns, |] 
| the distance, at the end of the avenue, is seen the entrance ga 
to the kitchen wing. 
Many have criticised the ponderous character of th| 
masterpiece, as e.g. Pope, when referring to Vanbrugh :— | 


Lie heayy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


But the fact remains that Blenheim is one of the grande. 
| compositions for a palace that has probably ever been designe 
—a worthy tribute of a nation to one of its most successf 
generals, 
Seaton Delaval, Northumberland, eight miles from Nev 
castle-on-Tyne, was also designed in 1720 by Sir John Va 
brugh, and is one of his most imposing works, The entran( 
is on the north front, as usual, and is reached through a 
imposing arcaded forecourt about 150 feet wide. On eithe 
side are the kitchen and stable wings, which are advanced we. 
in front of the main block—an inconvenient though imposin 
plan. The entrance opens into the great hall (44 feet by 2 
feet and 30 feet high), around which are the salon and othe 
apartments, forming a square of about 75 feet, with octagone 
angle turrets and a pair of side oval staircases. 
The north facade is treated in a bold and dignified manne1 
with heavy Doric columns supporting an entablature wit. 
carved metopes and triglyphs, the whole standing on a rusti 
cated stylobate. The facade bears a strong similarity to tha 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, designed by Hawksmoor, a pupil o 
Wren. On either side the skyline is helped by the oval stair 
cases enclosed in square towers and terminated with balustrad 
and angle turrets. The great hall rises above the surroundin, 
rooms, and is crowned with a pediment. a 
The south front is treated in a less severe manner, mor 
suitable for the fagade to the private pleasure grounds. Her 
we have pedimented windows and a graceful Ionic portico, i 
lieu of the heavy rusticated treatment of the northern fagade: 
The damage caused by the fire in 1752 has resulted in some 0 
the doors and windows being boarded up, the centre portior 
being still uninhabited. ae 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk (4.p. 1734), the seat of the Earl o! 
Leicester, designed by William Kent, has a central block 
(160 feet by 100 feet), with four detached wings set at the 
angles and connected by corridors, This is a novel treat: 
ment, and produces a building quite symmetrical on all four 
sides. A central hall (60 feet by 45 feet) entered directly 
from the ground level on the north side leads by a grand 
flight of stairs to the salon on the principal floor, and is an 
innovation on the usual dual staircase. The gallery (105 fee 
by 22 feet) occupies the whole length of the western side. Tw 
large courts are introduced to provide light to the surrounding 
rooms. The kitchen, visitors, library and chapel wings 
measure about 70 feet by 55 feet, and thus each forms by itself 
a fair-sized house (this plan was founded on the design of 
Palladio for Leonardo Mocenigo, and probably suggested to 
Paine and Adam their plan for Kedleston Hall), Be 
_ The park facade shows the general relation of the wings to 
! the main block, which has a central portico of Corinthian 
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entire structure. ; 
‘Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire (a.p. 1761-5) was originally 
igned by Bettingham and Paine, but was afterwards 
ried out by Robert Adam. The plan consists of a central 
ck (135 feet by 105 feet), and was intended to have four 
‘ags in keeping with the desire for symmetry so much sought 
-in the larger eighteenth century houses. The principal 
or of the central block comprises a great hall (69 feet by 
feet) and a circular salon (42 feet 6 inches in diameter), 
th the dining room, 
ght), and the libraries, drawing and music rooms on the 
st (left). From the extremities of the east and west walls 
aw quadrant corridors were designed to communicate with 
3 four wings (each 70 feet by 53 feet). 

d the north-east wing the private apartments. 
st wing was to have comprise 


apel and greenhouses, but neither of these southern wings 
‘recompleted. One good point of this plan is that the dining 
‘om is conveniently placed near the kitchen wing, a practical 
nsideration which is often omitted in the larger mansions. 

The northern facade is about 360 feet in length, and has a 
isticated basement carried continuously round the central 
‘ock and wings. The external steps give access to the prin- 


pal floor, at the level of which starts the Corinthiar®hexastyle | 


wrtico, with columns 32 fect in height. The side wings 

“9 subordinated to the central portion to which they give 

ale, and they also add to the dignity of the whole scheme. 
The great hall and salon are of fine proportions, grandeur 


sing obtained by making them include the whole height of | 


xe building. The salon is 54 feet in height from floor to 
pening of lantern, and its angles are filled in with semi- 
ircular niches. 

The hall, which forms a most effective entrance to a noble 
guntry mansion, has on either side a row of eight Corinthian 
olumns, 25 feet high, supporting an entablature, from the top 
f which springs a coved ceiling crowned by a central lantern 
rmamented in the graceful ‘‘Adam”’ style. Niches for 
tatuary are provided on the side walls of this apartment, 
shich has the appearance of an ancient basilican hall with 
iave and aisles. 


THE Town MANSION. 


Many town mansions were also erected during this period 
‘or the nobility, but I am prevented by want of time from 
eferring to them in detail. I propose, however, to refer to 
wo large examples which, owing to their public character, are 
of special interest. 

Marlborough House, London (a.p. 1709), was designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren for the Duke of Marlborough, but 
reverted to the Crown in 1817. The Pall Mall entrance is 
very cramped, and the Duke’s widow was trying to make this 
more commodious by purchasing the land in front, when in 
order to vex her Sir Robert Walpole bought it for himself. 
The blocked-up archway proposed for the new entrance still 
exists in front of the main entrance of the house proper, and 
forms a screen to the back windows of the Pall Mall houses. 
It is built of red brick relieved by rusticated pilasters in stone, 
and has a very plain yet satisfactory appearance. 

The plan is an interesting example of Wren’s formal 
treatment applied to a town house with a courtyard. The prin- 
cipal block has a two-storeyed central hall with staircases on 
either side, the salon and withdrawing rooms being on the south 
(St. James’s Park) front. The objection to this plan is the 
distance of the dining room (the north-west room of the main 
block), from the kitchen, which forms the principal room on the 
opposite (east) side of the quadrangle. The actual route from 
the kitchen to the dining room was by means of basement 
corridors, which would have been obviated had the kitchen 
been placed in the opposite wing. 

. The park front is an unassuming example of Wren’s 


bedrooms and staircases on the west | 


“The north-west wing contains the kitchen and laundries | 
The south- | 
d the music gallery placed — 
‘mediately over the stables, and the south-west wing the | 
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| upper part is carried up as a tower with green slated roof and 


| painted oak, while the doorway 


: domestic brick and stone architecture, with slightly projecting 
wings, which have a series of central niches in rubbed brick- 
work. The top storeys to the wings do not form part of the 
original design, but were added.at a later date. 

Kensington Palace (formerly known as Nottingham 
House) was transformed by Sir Christopher Wren in 1689-91 
into a residence for William and Mary. The entrance 

_Bateway to the churchyard has an elliptical archway of rusti- 
cated stone with broad bands of red brickwork on either side, 

around which the wooden pedimented cornice breaks. The 


ee 
ee. 
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crowning turret, forming an effective contrast to the tile- 
covered roofs-on either side. 

The genéral view obtained from Kensington Gardens is 
familiar to most people. The long low building on the extreme 
left which forms the south range of the principal (or clock) 
courtyard, has two main storeys in rich purple red brick, and 
belongs to the original Nottingham House. The loftier three- 
storey structure on the right, containing the King’s gallery and 
other apartments, is in bright red brick by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The portion of the eastern fagade on the extreme 
right shows the addition for George I. by Kent, containing the 
King’s drawing room, Privy Council chamber and other Royal 
apartments. This fagade is executed in yellow stock brick- 
work, and compares favourably with the adjacent work. 

A closer view of the south front indicates the quiet treat- 


| ment of Wren’s work, appropriate as a suburban house for 


the King and his Court. 

The central portion emphasised by pilasters and blind 
attic storey crowned with sculptured vases, the rows of sash 
windows with well-proportioned bars, the deep cornice and 
the grouping together of the chimneys, form the most im- 
portant points of this unpretentious fagade. 

The King’s gallery is the finest of all the State rooms, in 
which there is an interesting chimneypiece designed by Kent, 


and above is a circular map of the north-west of Europe, 


with the points of the compass figured round the circumfer- 
ence. The old dial-hand was formerly connected with a vane 
above the roof, and enabled King William, who suffered with 
asthma, to know the direction of the wind, and whether it 
was safe to venture out of doors. ) 

The cupola (or cube) room, A.D. 1722, is an example of 
Kent’s style of internal decoration. The pilasters are of 
has white marble columns 
and entablature of the Ionic order, and the white marble 
niches contain gilded statues of classical deities in cast lead. 
The chimneypiece is of similar design to the doorway, and 
the overmantel by Rysbrach consists of a large bas-relief in 
white marble, representing a Roman marriage. (The room 
is interesting from the fact that Queen Victoria was baptized 
here on June 24, 1819.) 


FINate. 


I have placed before you this evening the characteristic 
features and some examples of Georgian domestic architecture, 
varying from the smaller houses of the middle classes to the 
magnificent palaces of the English nobles, and the appro- 
priateness of the different buildings to their special require- 
ments will, I think, be admitted. 

The period has, indeed, bequeathed to us a large number 
of structures which give food for thought. The smaller build- 
ings possess an air of homely comfort often wanting in modern 
houses of more pretentious design, and are examples of sound 
workmanship, in which the craftsman appears to have 
delighted. The larger buildings exhibit a stateliness and 
grandeur well suited to their purpose, although in many cases 
effect was obtained by losing sight of the practical require- 
ments of domestic economy, which may be considered excus- 
able, having regard to the results obtained. 

There is happily a tendency nowadays towards simplicity 
in design, and undoubtedly a study of Georgian architecture 
will help us to attain that end. We must, however, keep free 
from the trammels of copyism, and this we may assuredly do 
by an earnest study of the art of the past, which gives to the 
architect a fund of resource upon which he can draw, and into 
which he can put his own individuality, thus designing un- 
consciously in a manner of his own. 

The interest of the subject and the adaptability of the style 
as regards the smaller and larger types of house to modern 
requirements must surely be admitted by all who have studied 
eighteenth-century architecture. If I have succeeded in bring- 
ing effectively to your notice the admirable qualities of design 
possessed by the buildings of the period, I feel sure that my 
remarks may open up to many a new interest in the architec- 
ture of a period of which so many excellent examples are still 
to be seen in the quiet squares or old-fashioned streets of 
London, and, indeed, of almost every country town throughout 
the length and breadth of England. 


—— 
Oo 


The Board of Education have approved of the plans by 
Messrs. E. F. Blackeley & Co. for the temporary school to be 
erected by the Bebbington and Neston sub-committee. For 
the permanent school the designs of Messrs, Deacon & 
Horsburgh, St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool, have been 
selected. : 
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Wreasured Drawings. 


Sir,—I have just seen your review of the new volume of 
the “‘ Portfolio of Measured Drawings.’’ In your kind and 
appreciative notice there is an error which, in justice to 
one of the contributors, I should put right. In speaking of 
‘the University Library, Cambridge, measured and drawn 
by Mr. Adams, your reviewer says :—‘‘ Two reproductions 
are given of original drawings for the building by Stephen 
Wright, the architect; an engraver could hardly produce 
better plates. The details are rendered with a finesse which 
is rare among architects of the eighteenth century, but we 
cannot suppose such drawings were allowed to be handled 
by the builders.’”? While feeling inclined to dispute your 
general implication that our eighteenth-century architects 
did not render their drawings with the utmost refinement, I 
want to point out that one of the drawings here referred to 
is a measured half-inch detail by one of my students and 
not one of the architect’s drawings at all. I am convinced 
that the only proper way to show the delicacy and refine- 
ments of the best Classic architecture is by carefully shaded 
drawings such as the one in question, and whenever I have 
a student capable of it I encourage him to make such draw- 
ings. As you are aware, it is the invariable practice of 
French architects, and the greater refinement of modern 
French Classic work is no doubt largely due to it. A paltry 
question of cost alone prevents me from reproducing more 
drawings of the kind. It is unfortunately much cheaper to 
reproduce a line drawing than a wash one.—_T am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, C. H. Reitrty. 

April 17, 1908. 


GENERAL. 


An Archeological Congress will meet in Cairo in April 
1909. The Khedive will be president, the Premier first vice- 
president. M. Maspero will be secretary. The congress will 
meet at Alexandria, Cairo and Thebes. It is believed that 
persons attendmg the congress will do so on exceptionally 
reasonable terms for travelling, Ge. The congress will include 
six sections :—(1) Pre-classic archeology; (2) classic archzeo- 
logy ; (3) papyrology ; (4) religious archeology ; (5) Byzantine 
archzeology ; (6) numismatics and geography. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute held an ordinary general 
meeting at the Parkes Museum on the 15th inst., Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood in the chair. The annual report of the Council 
for the year, showing satisfactory general progress, was 
adopted, and Dr. Bushell Anningson, of Cambridge, Dr. J. 
Spottiswoode Cameron, medical officer of health of Leeds, 
Mr. C. H. Cooper, borough surveyor of Wimbledon, and Mr, 
E. G. Mawbey, borough engineer of Leicester, were added to 
the Council for the ensuing year. 


Mr. E. A. Abbey, R.A., 1s to be entertained at a luncheon 
on May 11 at the Savoy Hotel by the Pilgrims. 

A Bursary of the value of 25/. per annum, founded by 
Mrs. Frank R. Durham, is about to be announced to the 
members and associates of the Junior Institution of Engineers, 
of whom those between the age of twenty and twenty-two 
will be eligible to compete by writing a thesis on some 
technical subject chosen by the candidate. The first award 
will be made in October. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury on Saturday fixed the 
coping stone on the western pinnacle of Bell Harry, Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The restoration was carried out under the 
direction of Mr. W. D. Carie. 


It is Proposed to allocate 5,000/..out of the late Mr, 
Helsham’s legacy to the cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, 

The “ James Forrest ”’ Lecture will be delivered before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on Monday next by Professor 
Henry Louis. The subject will be “Some Unsolved Problems 
in Metal Mining.” 

The Work of Restoring the choir and chancel of the 
ancient cathedral of Dunkeld, which is being undertaken at 
the instance of Sir Donald Currie, was commenced on Monday. 
This portion of the cathedral has been for the last ninety 
years used as the parish church of Dunkeld. The work of 
‘restoration is expected to occupy several months. 


. .rhe Bangor Normal College Authorities are about to 
Invite designs for a hostel and dining-room accommodation for 
200 students. The first premium will be 50/. 
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An Exhibition of the water-colour art of the late J), 
Buxton-Knight will open on the 25th inst. at the Leice, 
Galleries, W. A collection of over sixty examples coverin, 
periods has been got together, and there will also be shoy 
group of pastels by this artist. - 


The Norwich City Council have considered a report {, 
the city engineer concerning the recent collapse of a ‘por } 
of the old city wall. It has been resolved that no expendi 
should be made on the reparation of the wall, and He 
recommend that the portions of the old city wall at Cot, 
Street in hand which are not incorporated in buildings ; 
demolished, and that the committee be authorised to m; 
the necessary arrangements and to give instructions fork 
demolition, and that where the wall is incorporated h 
buildings or included in unexpired leases it be left to , 
committee to act as they may deem desirable. 
* | 
The Aston Board of Guardians have approved the a 
plans prepared by Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son for an infirm: 
to be erected between the workhouse and Slade Rai 
Provision is made for five double pavilions and an isolat; 
block, but only two pavilions and a children’s ward would 
erected at present. The whole scheme would provide | 
900 beds. 


The Royal Academy Schools have announced the subje; 
for their annual competitions. A prize of 40/. is offered f:. 
design in water-colour or tempera for the decoration 0} 
portion of a public building. The subject is “ Husband’ 
The Creswick prize of 30/. is for ‘In an Orchard.” ‘Ip 
prizes for sculptors, one of 30/. and a second of 10/., will ¢ 
awarded for the best model of a design in the round tox 
executed at the Royal Academy within six days in Novemt;, 
The subject will not be known until the morning of the fit 
day. A silver medal will be awarded for a design for *¢ 
frieze of a library. - “An open-air bath of architectul] 
character situated in a public park” is the subject for 18 
home travelling studentship of 60/.; and a silver medal y] 
be given for a design for “A Domed Chapel.” Among ot} 
prizes are the Armitage of 30/. and 10J. for figure design 
monochrome, and a medal and premium of 25/. for a life-s}; 
cartoon in chalk or charcoal of a “ draped female figure on 
windswept shore.” 


The Falkirk Town Council agreed some months ago ) 
extend the Burgh Buildings at a cost of 4,000. Tis 
resolution met with considerable opposition in the town. |; 
was contended that the present was an injudicious time ; 
which to embark on a costly scheme of this kind, in view | 
the depressed condition of local trade. At the last meeti 
of Falkirk Town Council a minute of a meeting of t) 
burgh property committee recommending that the extensi 
should be delayed was agreed to. 


The General Purposes Committee of the board of manag 
ment of the Edinburgh College of Art last week drew up 
statement of the duties and terms of appointment of t' 
director of the college. Having fixed the salary at 8007, t 
committee agreed to lay it down as essential that the direct 
should be a thoroughly competent business man who has ai 
experience in the work of organisation, and who has 80 
knowledge of the practice of art education in this country ar| 
abroad. The system of teaching proposed is that at the hez 
of each department—architecture, painting, sculpture 4 
design—there will be an artist of some distinction who 
actually engaged in the practice of his art. The director wi 
exercise a general supervision over all departments, and, } 
connection with their heads, will be responsible for framin 
schemes of study. ee. | 


The City Hall Committee of the Perth Town Council hav 
had under consideration a letter from Messrs. Stephenson « 
Scott, measurers, with regard to their fees for measuring th 
plans and work in connection with the new city hall. Afte 
discussion it was resolved that the measurers be paid at th 
rate of 14 per cent. for measuring plans, and 1 per cent. fe 
remeasuring and adjusting final accounts, on the total cost © 
the hall up to a sum not exceeding 25,000/., with 6s. per pag 
for schedules ; and should the cost of the hall exceed 25,000: : 
it will be in the discretion of the Council to allow a furthe 
commission. St 


An Interesting Antiquarian Discovery has been made in the : 
county of Essex at Alphamstone. The rector, the Rev 
H. K. F. Arkentell, was able to unearth a burial group) 
consisting of a cinerary urn and some food vessels of a dar i 
ware. They are presumed to be of the Neolithic period, ‘an 
are all in a wonderful state of preservation. an 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH AND PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS, GATESHEAD-UPON-TYNE. 
A. B. PLUMMER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


jlate Emite GEBHART, who died last week, was one 
‘2 French Academicians. He had not attained his 
(tieth year. He was born in Nancy, studied in the 
+h School at Athens, and then became Professor of 
:gn Literature in Nancy. He held a peculiar position. 
, were scholars in France who knew as much or 
| ps more about Classical and Renaissance art and 
jure. But what GrBpuart sought to understand was 
ierely objects in museums and picture galleries, but 
fe which was led by the artists and by the people 
cenjoyed their works when they appeared. It was 
) Italy especially he was an enthusiast, and there can 
} doubt he preferred it to Greece. It may even be 
shat he was very near sacrificing his career through 
fection. French scholars who enter the service of 
tate have to ascend by a regular gradation from 
.sttoanother. Consequently the fifteen years which 
jarT devoted to Italy became an irregularity not easily 
jned. But he knew that Italy was abandoning the 
inditions for the new, and he wished to preserve some 
cls of the survival of ancient ways before they vanished. 
at account Pompeii had a remarkable attraction for 
jand in the monasteries he saw an attempt at the 
1 of the philosophic mood of the Romans, but which, 
to laws of disestablishment, was likely to pass away 
the nineteenth century. Eine Gresuart followed 
urse of the Renaissance in many lands, and he points 
jat in SHAKESPEARE, as well as in Da Vincr, Diner 
fiche, ANGELO, there are traces of that melancholy 
| which was derived with a love of beauty from 
ism. 


IHRE was much alarm in Scarborough in January 
ivhen it was found that the costly Marine Drive had 
ilency to slide forward. The filling is of a kind to 
() water, and when there are heavy seas the danger 
ireased. Fortunately, the clay shale on which the 
/ests has strata which are nearly horizontal. Other- 
(he risks would be increased. Mr. P. Watrer MEiIx, 
Agineer whose advice was sought by the Corpora- 
irecommends that a protective barrier of caissons of 
ite should be formed in front of the toe of the wall. 
aissons will be in steel casings, either square or 
inal. In order to economise plant, only one is to 
‘ak at a time. Although the attacks from the sea 
13 storms are dangerous, it is not considered to be 
that there will be any overturning of the wall, and 
iass of concrete will prevent, it is hoped, the risk of 
ag. As the work is likely to be interrupted by the 
er, it is impossible to éstimate the cost of the caissons 
ny accuracy. 


tm French paintings in the Franco-British Exhibition 
‘onsist of examples by living artists or by artists who 
ed since 1850. Care has been taken to give examples 
veral schools. The sketch for the ceiling in the 
‘ty of Apollo by Detacrorx has been lent. There will 
landscape by Corot, as well as his portrait of 
lie The Death of John the Baptist will suggest the 
‘of Puvis pp Cuavannes. By Mayet, who is sup- 
| by some to have been the founder of impressionism, 
will be three examples. There are to be two small 
by Merssonter. Altogether four hundred works 
shown, and among them will be many possessing 
‘ic a8 well as artistic interest. They will suggest the 
Cts of the French School. Care will also be taken 
she decoration and furniture of the French galleries, 
A. Dawanr and Dusurs believe that the effect of a 
ng can be heightened if the ground on which it is 
118 of a suitable colour. Although some weeks have 
Da before the exhibition opens it is considered that 
fee Fine Arts, so far as France is concerned, is 
ee there will be no addition to the paintings 
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Ir the names of townlands can be taken as evidence, 
there is little doubt that Ireland at one time contained a 
much larger area of woods than can be seen at present. 
They were supposed to afford a shelter to outlaws, and the 
destruction of the woods was thought necessary for the 
security of peaceful inhabitants. The Departmental Com- 
mittee on Irish Forestry in their report say that forestry 
has been deplorably neglected by the Government. Every 
year there are fewer trees. Under the new Acts, by 
which tenants are able to purchase their holdings, trees 
can be removed as if they were impediments to agricul- 
ture. Landlords eager to get rid of their property know 
that timber is not valued, and are quite willing to dis- 
pose of it at a sacrifice. Nearly three-quarters of the 
quantity of timber cut down must be sent out of the 
country as trees and logs, and no employment is there- 
fore offered for preparing it., The country is said to be 
well adapted for growing timber, and it is believed that 
by careful planting Ireland would possess in about eighty 
years a million acres of forest. The Departmental Com- 
mittee do not believe it is possible to attempt so vast a 
scheme unless under Governmental control, and by the 
expenditure of at least a million sterling. 


An inquest held at Huddersfield on Monday shows that 
a new danger is possible in building.. A plasterer’s labourer 
attended a mortar mill in which goats’ or cows’ hair was 
one of the constituents of the mixture.. The microscope 
revealed that the man was suffering from the anthrax 
bacillus. Pasrrur demonstrated that sheep and cattle 
can be vaccinated with such success that the percentage 
of failure is hardly worth considering. Unfortunately the 
hair used was goats’ hair from India. The merchant who 
sold it said :——** The hair comes from East India along with 
East India wool. I purchase it from the shippers. I 
have never asked any questions, only simply bought and 
sold this hair, and this is the first case I have heard of 
of a similar nature.’’ Some plasterers believe in the 
temporary existence of organisms in plaster. However, 
there is no case on record of any man suffering from wool- 
sorter’s disease. The bales of goats’ hair were opened in the 
air, but no other precautions were taken, for there was no 
apprehension of danger. The case is worth inquiring into 
by Government officials. 


TERE is likely to be some discontent in Berlin con- 
cerning the Virchow Memorial. There was lately a com- 
petition among sculptors for the work, and as a result the 
commission was given to Herr Frirz Kuimscu. The site 
was also fixed. The work has advanced, but obstacles to 
its erection and completion have been created. Vircnow 
revolutionised physiology ; but there was no doubt he was 
also anxious to take some part in a political and social 
revolution. His reputation attracted students of medicine 
from all lands to Berlin, and the authorities of the city 
therefore have respect for his memory, for as a rule 
strangers are deterred from residing in the Prussian capital, 
and students who are eager for knowledge prefer other 
cities in Germany. But there are other authorities in 
Berlin who are not desirous to see a permanent honour 
awarded to a troublesome politician. It has lately been 
announced that the site was offered without receiving the 
Royal approval, and, moreover, it is declared that the 
character of the memorial is not adapted to its position. 
It is therefore asked that another memorial should be 
prepared and submitted. Herr Kuimscu complied with 
the conditions of the competition, and it would be unfair 
to expect him to sacrifice his work and to prepare another 
memorial without any information concerning the judges 
who will have to consider it. A mere arbitrary decision 
is not adapted to modern equity. To complicate the 
matter other sculptors in Berlin argue that as the first 
competition appears to have ended in a fiasco, another 
should be arranged according to the new circumstances of 
the case. Elsewhere it might be possible to suggest a com- 
promise. But with authorities like those of Berlin, who 


are equally obstinate, there seems to be no middle way out 
of the difficulty. 
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THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
ibe our time it is almost as easy to project a university as 

a limited liability company, and it seems strange that 
a profession of university promoters has not been already 
established. The new institutions appear to be intended to 
subserve some local interest, and all the arrangements are 
directed towards that end. They may be useful, but it is 
needless to say they are not inspired by the old spirit. The 
word ‘‘ university ’’.is opposed to anything local or to a 
particular selection of arts and sciences. An ancient 
university was a studiwm generale, and comprised in its 
' course certain fundamental studies which were inherited 
from Greeks and Romans, and which were supposed to be 
the bases of all knowledge. It was, however; only neces- 
sary for an able specialist to come to any university and 
opportunities were given to him for the exercise of his 
talent. This fact could be explained at length, but it is 
exemplified sufficiently for our purposes when we find one 
of the Dominican architects lecturing on so novel a subject 
as Vitruvius in the University of Paris. The old universi-= 
ties were moreover open to students from all lands, and 
there seems to have been an interchange of professors. 
From the days when CHaRLEMAGNE brought Auouin from 
England to organise his schools, natives of the British Isles 
were in demand in continental universities. 

it is possible, however, that hereafter the new system 
may be proved to be an evolutionary necessity. The world 
appears to be more and more compelled to devote itself to 
specialities. Any subject seems to be also capable of end- 
less divisions. But such a University as Oxford, with its 
colleges and halls, would be an impossibility without the 
old intellectual régime. Along with Cambridge, the two 
universities are undoubtedly the most perfect types of the 
mediseval university. Briefly expressed, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge not only offered to aid in the presentation of the 
ancient arts, but each aspired to be an Alma Mater. The 
phrase would be absurd if either of them attempted to do 
no more for the students than is undertaken by the Uni- 
versity of London and by the Royal University of Ireland. 
Although both the modern institutions are considered to 
have rendered valuable services to education, their best 
friends are not wholly satisfied with the motherly affection 
which ignores the students unless when they present them- 
selves for examinations. This was evident from the state- 
ments respecting the Irish university which is about to be 
created, and towards which it is proposed to grant only 
an insignificant sum on account of buildings. The Secre- 
tary for Ireland, however, publicly expressed a hope 
that individuals would erect hostels and other residences 
for students, in order that there might be an approximation 
towards what is found in Oxford and Cambridge. His 
desire for the creation of homes proves that the founders 
and benefactors in the colleges of the two ancient univer- 
sities were not so unwise as the seekers after diplomas and 
certificates might imagine. 

‘It would be interesting to be able to say how the 
primitive students at Oxford were accommodated. If we 
could suppose that King Aurrep was the founder of the 
university, we might imagine that he made royal provi- 
sion for poor scholars. But Linaarp, who wished to exalt 
the King, says the statement in Agsrr is undoubtedly 
spurious, the proofs being found in the absurdity of the 
expressions. Henry I., or Beauctzrc, although a Cam- 
bridge student, appears to have revived the interest in 
Oxford. But while we hear about such professors as 
Rozert Punteyn, Vicars, the Bolognese legist, and 
many others, we learn nothing about how the students 
were lodged and fed. The three monks from Croyland 
who gave public lectures in Cambridge hired a barn for a 
hall, and the students lived in lodgings scattered over the 
town. ‘We can hardly suppose that in. primitive days 
Oxford was superior to its rival. Nor is what we learn of 
foreign ways and means suggestive of splendour. Paris 
was the first of the organised medizval universities. 
Although the students lived in a part of the Latin quarter 


at the foot of the hill of Sainte Geneviéve there were no such — 


collegiate buildings open to them as were . afterwards 
erected in Oxford. Apmnarn, who should be considered 
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as a coach as well as a student, and who was looked 
the rising man of the schools of Paris, had to lode, 
an old Canon who had a niece for a housekeepe: 
accommodation could be provided for him elsewhe 
was likely to have preferred it. | 1G 
In Oxford the students must have endured incot 
ence. According to old accounts, in the year 1931 
were in Oxford no less than thirty thousand memb 
the university, and in 1263 the number was { 
thousand. Similar alternations of great and little 
lation are recorded of Paris. The numbers may g 
extraordinary, but there is no way to correct then 
is in the thirteenth Century we first find evidence cot 
ing the provision of substantial colleges. Merton ob 
statutes in 1264; University College in 1280. But 
years earlier the students obtained some assis 
Balliol and Worcester date from the end of the cer 
Exeter was founded early in the next century, and. 
years after it Oriel College was created; Queen’s 0 
is another fourteenth-century institution. ee 
It is well to remember that in the thirteenth centu 
Dominican and Franciscan Orders were founded 
both soon gained a footing in Oxford. The older ¢ 
—the Augustinians, the Cistercians, and the Carn 
—ainstead of preceding came after them; it is possibl 
the monasteries were not without influence in pro 
homes for students. In Paris the friars were alloy 
give lectures to students within the convents, and | 
buildings were from time to time enlarged it is nm 
reasonable to suppose that in Paris, and in Oxford 
wards, they were willing to show hospitality to | 
laymen. The name of one—RicHaRp Bacum—has ; 
immortality from having in the reign of HEnr) 
erected a building for lodging students which had le 
rooms as well. Another teacher in the twelfth 
called THEopaLp lodged and taught from sixty to a hy 
students. They provided for the more wealthy stu 
The university in those early days was in-a position | 
may appear strange to us. There were really no ( 
buildings, so far as is known, and the whole of 1) 
portant duties of teaching and examining were carri 
in premises that were only temporarily hired. Wi 
monks the fare was not sumptuous; but one of the | 
acquired in the university was to make the best is 


It was only subsequent to the appearance of Haw 
Monmovrtu that provision was made of a more lux 
kind for young nobles. aoe | 
We can never discover the reasons which led 
selection of Oxford as a home for the arts. It was 
nised as possessing strategic importance prior 
Norman Conquest. Henry I. appears to have show: 
preference for it. But the peculiar qualities | 
AntHony A Woop considered essential to the se: 
university were not likely to have struck the pioné 
education when they settled in the place in the 
century. According to him it was necessary to find. 
First, a good and pleasant site, where there is a whe 
and temperate constitution of the air ; composed with » 
springs or wells, woods and pleasant fields 3. whicht 
obtained, those commodities are enough to invite stud 
stay and abide there. As the Athenians in ancient 
were happy for their conveniences, so also were the B 
when, by a remnant of the Grecians that came amongs!! 
they or their successors selected such a place in Bri! 
plant a school or schools therein, which, for its p- 
situation, was afterwards called Bellositum or Bellosi\ 
Oxford, privileged with all those conveniences befor! 
tioned. ae : a 
Since his time the suitability of Oxford hat 
acknowledged by many travellers. Professor HUE 
Marburg, who wrote an invaluable book on the two He 
universities, considers that it is only in pictures by © 
or Poussin that a landscape can be discovered wh? 
sembled the Oxford-district. The architecture hi 


differs essentially from the majority of towns 0 
period. There is no sharpness, angularity, Be P 
in the outlines, but a softness and repose owing i 
broad and terrace-like masses. Itis, of course, the ce 


i 
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4 are the main cause in imparting architectural 

icter to Oxford. 

Jehave said above that in their origin they were likely 

connected with the monasteries, were it only through 

iiter demonstrating how a great many inmates could 

used and organised without an excessive outlay. But 
‘were other reasons which made them. necessary. 

s gregariousness, like their other qualities, is limited. 

[own and Gown rows of modern times were insignifi- 

if compared with the contests among students in 

eval times. In Paris an attempt was made to obtain 

kind of union by dividing students into four nations ; 
ch or Latins (including Italians and Greeks), English 
prising, besides natives of these islands, Germans, 

, and Swedes), Normans, and Picards. But in 
td there were only two nations, Northerns and 
yerns, or, in other words, all were English; and 
ag supposes the same idea was expressed in the play 
Richard II.’ when Joun or Gaunt speaks of “‘ this’ 
world—this earth—this realm—this England!,’’ It 
lifficult to preserve order with such a mass of vigorous 
but the founders of several of the colleges expressed 
intentions in such a way that within a short time 
came to represent some particular interest that was 
g enough to have influence on all the inmates. 

ws declared that one of the Oxford colleges was 
er in its power and splendour and did more for litera- 
by. the pomp surrounding its education than any one 
e continental universities. Huser in the same way 
‘ibed each of the larger and more important colleges 
separate whole, a town in itself, with walls and monu- 
is which were the vigorous growth of centuries. 
he colleges were most useful as part of the machinery 
sducation. With them is associated the tutorial 
m. The pomp to which Lzpstus alluded may be said 
‘embodied in the professors. They are visible signs 
e university spirit in its greatness. But it is not their 
1ess to deal with the weaknesses of a student. The 
ice of the university consists in the sympathetic inter- 
se between masters and pupils, and that most im- 
mb duty falls mainly on the college tutor. CaruyLn, 
was in a great degree self-taught, declared the true 
ersity to be in a collection of books. That is true 
gh of universities which are simply examining 
ines. But it does not apply to the mediaval univer- 
3, and above all it does ae describe the Oxford system. 
‘he colleges comprised in the University of Oxford 
therefore be regarded under many aspects. They 
antique institutions, which are rendering more effi- 
i Services to-day than younger creations. They have 
iorable historical associations. They are the true 
28 of that venerable Alma Mater who has received the 
rence of many generations and whose affection is inex- 
tible. They possess, too, an architectural interest 
his unique. At the desire of some of our friends in 
md we are about to give faithful representations of 
ges and halls. which are endeared to many students 
aghout the world. They will be described by men who 
intellectually fostered in the colleges, and who will 
ble to write with that knowledge which has been in- 
d by love as well as study. 
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_ NEWCASTLE CATHEDRAL.* 
NDER the Additional Bishoprics Act of 1878 the dio- 
_ cese of Newcastle was constituted. In the reign of 
vARD VI. a Bill was introduced in Parliament for a 
lar purpose. The Bishop was to have an income of 


10 marks, and there was to be a cathedral church. But 
nae it was intended to erect a building is not clear. 
ARecessity for organisation was long evident. JoHN 


cae visited Newcastle with his brother in 1742, and 


id of the town : —‘‘ So much drunkenness, cursing and 
ed (even from the mouths of little children) do 1 
ae to have seen or heard before in so small 


unbass of time.’’ A century later, or in July 1847, 
Ps ‘ : 


* See- Illustration, 
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one of the most valued contributors to the. E¢clesiologist ‘ 
visited Newcastle, and his account would suggest that not 
much progress had been made in.the interval :— 


Nothing shows more fearfully how far the Church has 
fallen of what she ought to do than the entrance to this great’ 
town. The succéssion of pits, pouring out their whirlwinds 
of smoke, and. polluting the calm evening: air—chimneys, - 
engines, coal-heaps, trams, miserable sheds for the miners’ 
families—men looking more like demons escaped; from ‘their . 
appointed place than members of the “ poor man’s Church.*’ 
—and not a single house of God in all, this dreary tract, of., 
labour, amid so many temples of mammon. The,sun went _ 
down gloriously; a red, lurid, one might almost say turbid , 
glare, through the smoke of the innumerable furnaces, lighted — 
up the further side of the broad Tyne, the airy'spire of St. 
Nicolas, the lofty town hall, and the dense mass of houses 
that, tier behind tier, crest the hill. Then you plunge into 
the dismal and fetid depths of Gateshead, and passing ‘a 
miserable church—miserable in everything but plan, which 
seems to follow the old building (for the noted St. Edmund’s - 
isnotinsight)—ascend the hill and come out upon St.. Nicolas, 
with its Third-Pointed windows, and long-extended nave. 
Its spire is known to everybody, stunted and somewhat 
heavy in itself, but literally planted on flying buttresses, and 
springing from them alone. It is possible that a develop- 
ment of the spire might have taken place in this direction ; 
anyhow the arrangement is far better than that which comes 
nearest to it, the zimborio of Spain and Portugal; but I think 
the effect nevertheless a failure, and am disposed to prefer 
the modern imitation in London—so far only, of course, as 
distant contour is concerned—to the prototype at Newcastle. 
St. Nicolas, as usual, is the patron of a church connected 
with the water, and it is probably the largest he possesses 
in England. 

St: Nicolas at Newcastle, except for its great size, is 
quite undeserving its reputation. It looks—as such churches 
in large merchant towns always do look—as if the founders 
wished to get the greatest possible room out of the least. 
possible money. The choir and transepts alone are used; 
the nave is blocked off with a wooden fence and glass windows. 
The piers are singularly poor, and indeed there is hardly a 
detail worthy of notice. A placard duly advertises people 
not to keep their hats on, &c., in the “outer church ’’?— 
miserable and shameful necessity. The font has a fine, 
though very late, spire-cover. In this great town the mother 
church has prayers but twice a week, exclusive of Sundays. 
The vestry is like a large-modern house, on the south side 
of the choir. 


Prior to the Conquest Newcastle was known as Monk- 
chester, on account of the number of monasteries which 
existed init. There is an interesting legend of three monks 
from Winchcombe and Evesham who, having heard of the 
sanctity of the North, tramped their way to Monkchester. 
They expected to find a ruin in which they could live. 
But they were unable to discover one. They were also 
disappointed when they found they were under the secular 
jurisdiction of the Earl of NorrHUMBERLAND, and in con- 
sequence they set up monasteries in other parts in the* 
district: Indeed, a glance'‘at the map is sufficient to show , 
the number of places in that part of England which are 
closely connected with ecclesiastical history. Jesmond,: 
which can be considered as a part of Newcastle, is only an: 
abbreviation of the ‘‘ Mount of Jesus,’’. and was the, 
goal of many visitors, as is suggested by the name Pilgrim 
Street for one of the thoroughfares in Newcastle. 

From its position the town was exposed to invasions 
from Scotland. Asa defence Roper, the son of Wmiiam 
THE Conqueror, erected the great castle, of which one 
consequence was the altering of the name Monkchester to 
its present title. At a still earlier period the place was 2 
Roman station. From that time until 1745 the town was 
the scene of many contests which it is to be desired will 
ne~er be renewed. Newcastle is now identified with appli- 
cations of science on the grandest scale. But it must be 
owned that many of them belong to war. The great vessels 
and cannon are, however, indirect agents for the promo- 
tion of peace. 

The nave and transepts of the church of St. Nicholas 
are supposed to date from 1359. According to tradition 
the choir was commenced without the necessary authority 
of the Bishop of CaRLIsLE in 1868. The works were there- 
upon ordered to be suspended, but apparently without any 


the choir:measures 110:feet by 64 feet, and nave'110 feet 
by: 74efeet: .. It was erected simplyas a parish church - The 
featue:which ‘can :be: considered most interesting is the 
crown surmounting the tower, and which is attributed: to 
Roskrr pe Ruopes, who erected it'at his own cost. ‘There 


was évidently. about that time a desire to find a substitute | 


for the steeple, and the example at Newcastle may be.con- 


sidered one’ of the earliest, if not the earliest, suecessful | 


attempt. “The crown of St. Giles, Edinburgh, is similar 
in character... But-Scottish archeologists have to:admit it 
was erected in 1648, although it is claimed that the crown 
then set up was derived from.an earlier example. Still it 
cannot be gainsaid that Newcastle had priority. The 
crown was also introduced:-by. WREN in the London church 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-Kast. There is a legend to the effect 
that such an arrangement for completing the tower was 
suggested. by his daughter, JaneE:Wren. But from its 
interest as an example of science it is strange that WREN 
didnot adopt-it more often. On a small scale the con- 
struction: exhibits the work done by flying buttresses, for 
not only is there resistance of thrust to thrust, but the four 
united buttresses serve to support a lantern and pinnacle. 

JoHN Carter, the architect, who was always jealous 
about the fame of the medieval masters, refuted the notion 
which apparently was currént in his time that the inven- 
tion ‘of a crown was: to be credited to Wren. His treat- 
tnent of the.subject is interesting as an example of archi- 
tectural.analysis :— 


The whole line of the masonic tribe have even given to the 
great man, Sir Christopher,- the honour of having first com- 
prehended, planned and brought to completion the abutting 
or flying arches on the summit of the tower, they main- 
taining such work to be wholly novel in itself, and of a 
geometrical construction unknown to and beyond the capa- 
bility of the achitects of former times. This Wrenian fable, 
the offspring of bigotry and inexperience, still rings in our 
ears, and perhaps, had not opportunity afforded the means 
to dispel this infatuated figure in speech, we might still have 
borne the error in our fancy as a matter of fact and prece- 
dent. © St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, erected 
about the fifteenth century, has, like St. Dunstan’s, a tower, 
but so lofty.and of such a girth that, to compare great things 
with small, our London piece of vanity is but a molehill to 
the, Newcastle ,‘mountain,’’ the pride and glory of the 
northern hemisphere :— 


ST. DUNSTAN’S. 

Width of tower 20 feet. 

Proportionable height :—Three 
storeys to the battlements of the 
tower. 

Doorway to the first storey and 
one’ window ‘to ‘edch front of 
second’and third storey. 


St. NICHOLAs's. 

Width of tower, 40 feet. 

Proporticnable height :—Five 
storeys to the battlements of the 
tower. 

Doorway fo the first storey and 
one window to each front of 
second, third and fourth storey ; 
to the fifth storey on each front 
two magnificent windows. 
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effect upon the builders: ‘The church is 245 feet in length; ; hee ; 
| ‘a bridge. It is better to suggest that piers and arches 


| work,that it is difficult to say where one kind of action e 


| tarian. All we wish to point out is: that although tk 


Abutting or flying: arches. on 
tRe summit jof the tower,. plain 
masonry. without, mouldings or 
ornament. ee 

. These.arches bearing on their 
centre an unapplying perforated 
(in'its base) obelisk. 

Obelisk pedestals, great and 
smalf, at the angles and ‘centre 
ofeach front of the tower. 


~ crockets and 


Flying or intersecting ribs on 
the summit of the tower, replete 


with mouldings and correspond- 
. ing ornaments. 


These ribs bearing on their 
centre an efficient perforated 
lantern and spire. 

Characteristic pinnacles, great 
and small, at theanglesand centre 
of each front of the tower. with 
battlements, demy ditto, crockets 
and terminating “vanes”; pin- 
nacles to .the lantern with 
“vanes”: spire 
with crockets and a “vane” 
(number of vanes thinteen) ; with 


eight small buttress flying arches 


for the support and embellish- 
ment of the several pinnacles, 


The writer in the Ecclesiologist was of opinion that the 


absenée of capitals fromthe 
church was evidence of penuriousness. 


piers in the interior of the 
A like allegation 


could be’ made ‘against the builders of Antwerp Cathedral 
and dther important continental churches. Gothic archi- 
tecture lent itself to independence of thinking, and ‘it was 


allowable ‘in ‘an architect 6 maintain that 


the capital, 


whatever ‘might be its forin, was an ‘absurdity, for there 


ok 


_ clear and thorough understanding as to what he is to 


an equal amount of force to repairs and dilapidation 
Small things, of ‘course, must frequently be done witho: 
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was no more reason for its employment in a church tha: 
not separate entities, but are so united in performing t) 


and another commences. ‘There may have been a lach 
funds in Newéastle in the fourteenth century, or there 
an objection to spend them on anything not strictly u 


was a departure from custom, it is not right to assum 
was caused by meanness in money matters. - 

From its position Neweastle could not avoid vici 
‘tudes during the Civil War. In 1640 the Scots gai’ 
‘possession of it. But in the following year the Kin 
power was restored in the town. In 1644 Newcastle , 
successfully stormed by .the’ Parliamentary forces, aii 
by the Scots. In 1646 Carus I. was brought ther 
prisoner. Lesiey, the commander, threatened to demo} 
the tower of St. Nicholas unless the town was surrender 
Thereupon the Mayor confined the Scottish prisoners 
the ‘* place below the lanthorne.’’ Lxesupy was inforn 
‘“ that the same moment he destroyed the beautiful str 
ture he should bathe his hands in the blood of his count 
men, who were placed there on purpose either ‘to prese 
it from ruin or to die along with it.’” The tower was spar' 
It was, we suppose, unavoidable that among the religic 
congregations there. should also be occasional ‘victor 
and defeats. At one time we have the ministers of Ne 
castle and the bishopric of Durham and Northumberlant. 
meaning no doubt the Episcopalians—appealing to Cre 
WELL, who was then desirous of peace. Then we have | 
mayor and aldermen of Newcastle—who represented { 
Independents—remonstrating with him for show) 
favour to those who differed from them. .CRromwi 
desired to prove himself impartial at one time at least, «: 
begged them all to consider they were of the same hope a: 
faith. The fittings in the church of St. Nicholas were p| 
served, although they were supposed to be prelatical in th: 
origin. But in the eighteenth century there was a gene 
clearance of whatever was ancient and portable, and maj 
other changes were made in the building. The extract - 
have given above suggests the state of the choneige) 
years ago. Since those days something has been done: 
render the building more worthy of its use, and it a 
restored by Sir Gitpert Scorr. The church hag ni 
acquired the dignity of a cathedral. A bishop’s functic: 
can be exercised under more adverse circumstances thi 
are found in an unsuitable building. But we cannot st- 
pose that in a city where there is so much wealth an effi 
will not be made to erect a cathedral which, if not equal: 
that of Liverpool, will at least be suggestive of the zeal a 
generosity of the people of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEW. BOOKS. | 

‘TI the present day, when it is impossible to find ar 
A business man taking upon himself the ree 
of building operations of any moment without making: 
proper contract with the builder and eontractor, and havi? 
the work carried out properly under the superintendence! 
an architect and surveyor, it is not surprising to find ttt 
there are valuable handbooks published giving the ‘ 
and practice relating to building contracts. With te 
many Acts that have been passed and cases decided its 
impracticable for anyone not thoroughly conversant wi 
all the details and requirements of the various lod: 
authorities simply to buy his land and build his hous 
He must take the necessary precautions to secure 1s 
position, and, be he builder or owner, he runs very Bre 
risks in entering blindly into an arrangement without 


and what he is to provide. That there are some mi 
foolish enough to do this is possible, but the number w] 
do it and do not live to regret having done so must be f i 
and far between. And if these remarks apply to 
construction and building, they apply with very neat) 


t) ald | 


| 


Pre 
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‘ering into too much. detail and formality, but in 
tters of.any serious amount, and particularly where 
7 question is likely to arise between landlord and tenant, 
jor and lessee, or tenant for life and remainderman, 
mal surveys have to be made and contracts entered into. 
th has been our privilege of late to notice several 
jks:on building: contracts, but these, covering as they 
be much ground, are necessarily large and lengthy. 
3 therefore welcome the treatise on The Law of Building 
}Dilapidations. . By Ernest Todd, of the Inner Temple, 
vrister-at-law. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode: ) 

It-is quite a handy and practicable work, and will be 
nd extremely useful as a guide to many a person who 
, wondered where to look for a statement of the law 
this particular subject. Mr. Topp’s book gives a 
yough. statement of the position and respective duties 
she various parties to the contracts with which it deals. 
points out the pitfalls to avoid and other points to be 
ed ky those who contemplate entering into the relation- 
poof builder and contractor. It gives useful hints on 
iquestion of contractor and as to the meaning of some 
the most common forms of arbitration clauses, con- 
ning much useful advice equally suitable to those who 
7 already entered into the bargain and desire to know 
ir:position, and to those who want to be guided before 
king their contract. The book can be recommended to 


Mage. : | , 

In the hands of the architect and the builder the book 
uld be a useful friend. To the busy lawyer who is con- 
ted about a building contract. or some question of 
ypidations it no doubt would be a means of giving him 
insight into the question and of enabling him to advise 
‘client in most matters likely to occur in ordinary 
wctice. The volume contains a table of contents and a 
dd selection of cases, and will prove to be a practical guide 
the law and procedure relating to building matters in a 
m especially useful to solicitors, architects and builders. 
works out in detail the form of contract and conditions 
blished by the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
tain other matters to make the subject complete. 
. the appendix will be found forms: of building 
itracts, leases, pleadings, and precedents. for actions 
larbitrations, with architects’ charges and statutes and 
agen relating to buildings, particularly those in 
ndon. : 


'The law of master and servant is a branch of the law 
ich so nearly concerns all persons of all classes in one 
¥ or another that a popular book which deals in a clear 
nner with the outlines of the subject is sure to be 
ful. The Law of Master and Servant (including Appren- 
»ship) and the Employers’ and Workmen’s Act, 1875; 
e Hmployers’ Liability Act, 1880; The Workmen’s 
mpensation Act, 1906; by T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B. 
mndon: Macdonald & Martin), covers much ground. 
. the whole the leading principles of the law are ex- 
imed in a manner comprehensible to the layman, and 
j do not think that the lawyer can find many serious 
its with their accuracy. At page 74 Mr. Jackson cites 
» old case of Lane v. Cotton for the proposition that 
derior public officers acting on behalf of the GovVern- 
‘nt are not responsible for the misconduct of their sub- 
linates. We wonder why Mr. Jackson did not follow 
s usual practice of citing the most recent cases and 
ote the case of Bainbridge v. The Postmaster-General 
106, 1 K.B. 178). We-think, too, that he might have 
we clearly stated the principle underlying these cases, 
-, that the relation of master and servant does not exist 
sween a superior public officer and his subordinates, 
cause all alike are servants of the Crown. At page 25 
: think that the rule that an injunction will be granted 
the case of the breach of a contract of service which 
ntains an express negative covenant not to serve any- 
& else should be stated a little more cautiously, having 
sard to the judgments of the Court of Appeal in Whit- 
od Chemical.Co. v: Hardman (1891, 2 Ch, 416). Mr. 


€K$0n deals with contributory negligence at pages 49 
"2, 73. Tn neither place does he clearly bring out the 
ct that the term ‘‘ contributory ’’ is somewhat mislead- 
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ing, seeing that the whole basis of the non-liability of the 
defendant in cases where. this defence is successfully 
pleaded is the fact, not that the plaintiff was guilty of 
some negligence, but that the plaintiff’s negligence was 
the ‘proximate cause of the loss. On the whole, subject 
to the one or two corrections we have suggested, we 
think that the’ book will be:a useful popular account of 
the subject. / 


When The Principles of Architectural Composition, 
by Mr. Joun Brevertey Ropinson, appeared in “1900, 
it was noticed at some length in Zhe Architect. 
The volume consisted of a series of articles which had 
appeared in a magazine and formed the basis of a course 
of lectures which has been given annually in the School of 
Architecture at Columbia University. Mr. Rosinson 
claims. that: ‘‘ the theories involved have never. been 
impugned, nor indeed can they well be ; as they comprise 
only generalisations of principles which have long been 
recognised in their individual application.’ ‘During: the 
time which has elapsed since that volume came out. it 
has been altered, and a later edition has been issued for 
the English market by Mr. Batsrorp. The changes will 
be partially suggested by a comparison of the tables of 
contents. Originally there were fourteen chapters on the 
following subjects, viz. The Involved Nature of Archi- 
tectural Design; Unity; Grouping; Grouping of Subor- 
dinate Parts; Appendages; Grouping of Details ;. Hori- 
zontal Subdivision; Proportion; Classification of Build- 
ings; Practical Examples ; Theoretical Basis; Trans- 
formation of Motives; Double Composition ;. Criticisms. 
In the ‘later edition the chapters are The Standard of 
Taste; What is Architecture? Unity; Individuality; 
Similarity ; Subordination; Analysis of Buildings ; Primary 
Masses ; Secondary Masses ; Details ; Horizontal Division ; 
Proportion ; Contrast ; Practical Applications ; Asymmet- 
rical Composition; Flexibility of Types ; Comparison and 
Criticism. It must not be supposed that Mr. Rosinson 
has performed a bookmaker’s feat by introducing a few 
alterations.. There is so much that is novel in the new 
edition, students will find it advantageous if they are able 
to compare the original and the altered work. Although 
an American book, several-European examplés are given. 
The number of diagrams has been reduced to about one- 
half ; but those in the second edition have better claim to 
be regarded as architectural examples. The author's 
theory is suggested by his conclusions respecting unity, 
which are as follows:—~» . ae 

In every architectural object, whether great or small, 
simple or complex, whole or part, from the pyramid to the 
denticule, there are five aspects of its material shape, that, 
must be separately considered as related to the unity of the 
whole. First, intrinsic shape; and we shall find that certain 
shapes must be used in certain ways to produce the effect of 
a single whole. Second, relative shape, that is to say, the 
shape of each part in relation to other parts, whether of 
similarity or of contrast. Third, relative size, one or more 
parts predominating and the rest subordinated by their 
inferior size. Fourth, number of parts, with their size, shape 
and relative position taken into consideration. Fifth, rela- 
tive dimensions of parts, or what is properly called propor- 
tion. RN a ae 

Relation is a comprehensive term. But Mr. Rosrnson 
is careful to point out instances where it prevails to the 
advantage of architectural design, and where, owing to 
general or partial neglect of it, the design suffers. An 
architectural student cannot once read through the pages 
without finding that his criticism will rest on a firmer 


basis. 


A third edition has been called for of Mr. GrorGE 
Exurs’s Modern Practical Joinery. (London: B. T. 
Barsrorp.) The work is so encyclopedic it was to be 
expected that a still greater demand would be found for 
it among technical students. .. Whether the’ comparative 
indifference arises from the peculiar system of.trade rules 
or from the extensive use of foreign and machine-made 
joinery we need not enquire. But for every joiner the 
large volume is a treasury of examples as well as of 
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types of machines and workshop practice, and added to the 
chapters on Doors; Frames, Windows, Shop Fronts, and 
Miscellaneous Fittings. The numerous diagrams will often 
be found useful in the preparation of working drawings: 


The fifth divisional volume of The Modern Plumber 
and Sanitary Enginéer has been issued under the editor- 
ship of Mr. G. Lister Surcuirre by the Gresham Pub- 
lishing Company. It is divided into two sections; the 
first has eight chapters by Mr. H. D. Wirxrnson and 
Mr. F. Broappent on ‘‘ Electric Lighting and Heating ’’; 
in the second’ Mr. F. W. Raynus, R.P., deals with ‘‘ Hot 
Water and Steam Warming Apparatus ’’ in the course of 
twenty chapters: - The text is noteworthy for its simplicity 
and for the admirably clear diagrams (which number 
exactly two hundred) and the seven plates which increase 
its practical valuec: Mr. Raynes asserts that for heating 
dwelling-houses “anid similar buildings low-pressure hot 
water is the most desirable on account of its cost to 
install:and maintain.and the mildness of its heat; for 
faétories, churches and assembly rooms, &c., and for use 
with mechanical systems of ventilation he recommends 
steam heating; for buildings erected on the pavilion or 
block system, and where the boiler power must be con- 
centrated on one system, he advises the use of calorifers, 
or the installation of the check or the vacuum system. 
Separate chapters treat of each of these methods in such 
a way as to allow the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
This fifth volume is equal to its four predecessors, and 
when the sixth and last has been issued plumbers both 
old and young throughout the country should derive much 
benefit from’ it. 


Two professors ati the University of Wisconsin have 
collaborated in the production of a book entitled Prin- 
ciples of Reinforced Concrete Construction, which has 
been published in this country by Messrs. Cuapman & 
Hat, Ltd. The aim of the authors is ‘‘ to cover in a 
systematic manner those principles of mechanics under- 
lymg the design of reinforced concrete, to present the 
results of all available tests that may aid in establishing 
coefficients and working stresses, and to give such illus- 
trative material from actual designs as may be needed to 
make. clear ‘the principles involved.’’ ‘The first six 
ehapters deal with the theory of the subject and the results 
of experiments; the remaining four show the use of rein- 
forced concrete. For some years past the University of 
Wisconsin, like that of Illinois, has manifested  note- 
worthy energy in conducting experiments. The authors 
are therefore well qualified to increase the general know- 
ledge of a material which is becoming popular, but which 
may be a-source of danger to the community in 
inexperienced hands. 


_ The Estates Gazette, Lid., have for the sixteenth year 
issued their Land and the House Property Year-book. 
Its purpose is to record the prices obtained for properties 
during 1907 throughout the country, but particularly in 
London. and the home counties. The alphabetical index 
to London and suburban streets extends to fifty pages. The 
information given in each case is adequate. or instance, 
the first. line under the heading Brixton is as follows:— 
“* 190 Acre Lane (S.), u.t. 78 years, gr. 14, y.r. 55, 
Mar. 7, 575,’’ which means that the shop at 190 Acre 
Lane, which has an unexpired term of 78 years at a ground 
rent of 141. a year, was sold on March 7 for 5751. - Sales 
of ground rents in London and the country are likewise 
recorded. _ The rest of the contents deal with country 
properties, stocks and shares, policies, reversions, licensed 
properties, &c. . : 


Se ne 


‘The West Riding Eaucation Committee have agreed to the 
erection’ of an elementary school at Mexkorough for 360 
children at a cost of 4,320/. 4 
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mstructions, The work was originally so complete there _ 
was little to add, and joinery cannot be considered a¥ 4 pro- ‘}, 
gressive art. Mr. Exxis says he has described the chief | 
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of Commons and Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, an ol 
copy from a contemporary original; received under the wi 
of the late Mr. William T. Snosswell. 


‘of the perpendicular. 


‘piers. A fund has reached nearly 8,000/. 
restoration was carried out by Messrs. Thompson & Sons, 
Peterborough, after Mr. J. S. Brodrick, the York diocesan 
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VHE ‘trustees’ of’ the National Portrait. Gallery ‘hay 

I . obtained the following examples :— : 4 
By Bequest. | 

Sir Christopher Wray, 1524-1592, Speaker of the Hou: 


Charles Somerset, Earl of Worcester, 1460 (? )-1526, § 
Nicholas Throckmorton, 1515-1574, and Sir William Drur; 
1527-1579, three copies in water colours, from contemporai 
portraits, by G. P. Harding; received under the will of tt 
late Mr. H. C. Brunning.”” #72. 2) “Ga 4S 

By Donation. .. sn eee 
John Palmer, 1742 (?)-1798, eminent actor, painted | 
Angelica Kauffmann, R.A.; presented by Mr. Charl 
Davis, M.V.O. | 
Rear-Admiral Sir William James Lloyd Wharto. 
K.C.B., F.R.S., 1843-1905, late Hydrographer to the Roy: 
Navy, a memorial portrait painted by H. Allen, and offere 
by:a committee of subscribers for presentation to the Nation: 
Portrait Gallery in recognition of Admiral Wharton’s se 
vices to navigation and to maritime interests in every pai 
of the world. In view of these services the trustees agreed { 
suspend their usual rule as to the expiration of ten years fro 
the date of decease. 


, ee 
a as ae 
Beat ell tk: 


By Purchase. 

George John, second Earl Spencer, K.G., 1758-1834, Fir; 

Lord of the Admiralty ; painted by John Singleton Cople) 
R.A 


Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby 
1443-1509, an early portrait, probably fifteenth century 
before she adopted a religious habit. | 

Philip Herbert, fourth Earl of Pembroke and first Ha 
of Montgomery, K.G., 1584-1650, Lord Chamberlain 
painted by William Dobson. ~ a | 

Lancelot Brown, 1715-1783, landscape gardener, know 
as ‘‘ Capability ’’ Brown ; painted by Nathaniel Dance, R.4 

Sir William Gell, 1777-1836, traveller and author ; penc. 
drawing by Thomas Uwins, R.A. : z| 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 1678-175! 
statesman and author; a sketch in oils by Sir Godfre 
Kneller, | 

Abigail Hill, Baroness Masham, died 1734, friend ¢ 
Queen Anne; painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. | 

Rev. George Crabbe, 1754-1832, poet; painted by Henr 
W. Pickersgill, R.A. | 

Cuthbert, Baron Collingwood, 1750-1810, admiral ; a por 
thumous portrait painted for his family by Henry Howard 
R.A. ; 


PROPOSED GARDEN VILLAGE, EAST 
OAKLEY, HANTS, | 
T' HE sketch shows 4 garden village which it was pro 
posed to develop near East Oakley. The schem 
admits of twelve shops, twelve semi-detached cottaves 
six detached cottages, two blocks of four cottages an 
village hall. The whole of the buildings to be in stoc 
bricks and white rough-cast; roofs tiled with. Fontle 
tiles; woodwork (outside) and ironwork painted with In 
destructible Paint Co.’s paint; windows filled in witl 
lead lights. The architect of the scheme is Mr. J 
Wornewu (Messrs. Worneun & Kirx, F.§.1.), King Ed 
ward Street, Slough, Bucks. 


The Completion of the work of restoring Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull, was marked on Sunday by a special service 
attended by the Hull Corporation. Some time ago it wa 
found that the foundations of the massive tower wer 
insecure, and that the piers of the nave were being forced ou’ 
Investigation showed that the towe! 
rested on four rafts of oak, which had been reduced to a stat¢ 
of powder, and that the piles supporting the nave piers were 
also completely decayed. A foundation of concrete an 
girders was substituted for the decayed timbers under th 
tower. The weight to be supported while the change wa 
being made was nearly 3,000 tons. Concrete and_ blu 
Staffordshire bricks were used for the support of the nav 
The work 0 


uy 
surveyor, had consulted with Mr. Francis Fox. : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir it could be supposed there existed: an avenging spirit 
whose duty it was to punish vandalism it might be said 
that he lately visited Cahors, which is not far from 
Toulouse. It was a Roman town, and part of the amphi- 
theatre still remains. There was a very remarkable bridge 
across the Lot believed to date from the fourteenth century, 
and, like other structures of the kind at that time, it was 
intended to act as a defence. ~- But since the last war 
Frenchmen have scorned all the old defences, and in 1902 
it was decided to remove the towers as well as the bridge, 
and to erect a new bridge which would aid traffic instead 
of being an obstacle. Archeologists appealed, but no 
attention was given to them. Old and substantial as was 
the masonry, it had to succumb to dynamite. One of, the 
contractors was killed by a stone falling on him from the 
bridge as he entered a boat in order to ascertain what had 


to be done. A temporary bridge was constructed, but it 
was carried away by a flood. A bridge of boats was equally 
unfortunate. The contractors grew weary of fatalities and 


abandoned the work. The result is that the people of 
Cahors have lost one of the principal means of communica- 
tion with the town, and now realise that a narrow bridge 
is better than nothing. 


Durine this week watch-dogs have been added as 
auxiliaries to the guardians of the Louvre. Their use has 
been already demonstrated in other galleries. When the 
proposal was first announced it was imagined that only 
mastiffs or bulldogs would be employed, that would be able 
to hold a thief until some of the officials arrived. The 
dogs selected are, however, mainly fox-terriers, and all 
that was expected of them is to give alarm’ by barking. 
They will make the rounds of the galleries at night with 
the ordinary officials, and will afterwards be placed in 
different galleries. Other arrangements have been made 
for the safety of the Louvre. More lights have been 
introduced, and the visits will be made at shorter intervals, 


AN onerous responsibility rests on Sir Tuomas Drew. 
Having charge of the ancient cathedral known as Christ 
Church, in Dublin, he is compelled to see the stone used in 
the restoration decaying from year to year, while the fund 
which can be drawn on is very limited. The late Mr. 
GrorGE STREET, who was entrusted with the costly restora- 
tion or renewal of the building, was misled when he 
assumed that all the wrought-stone work was executed in 
Caen stone. It is of course difficult to be definite about 
events which occurred seven centuries ago. But the Caen 
stone employed by Mr. Srresr has not resisted the climate 
of Dublin. The Irish limestone which was partially used 
has stood well. But although there is an abundance of it 
in Ireland such are the conditions of business it is too costly 
to use. In his last report Sir Tuomas Drew impartially 
investigates the qualities of various building stones, and 
he arrives at the conclusion that Doulting stone is better 
adapted than any other for the work that has to be done. 


THE small but very interesting fifteenth-century church 
of St. Peter’s, Buckland-in-the-Moor, Devon, was 
opened after complete restoration on Thursday, April 23, 
by the Bishop of Exrrer. The church consists of a 
nave and chancel of the same height and width, with 
a north aisle, small north transept, a southern porch, and 
well-proportioned fourteenth-century tower. Previous to 
the present restoration the church was*in a deplorable 
condition. The walls were cracked and spreading out- 
wards, the roof timbers in a very rotten condition, the 
slate floor was laid direct upon the ground, and was damp 
and very uneven, owing to the graves under. The remains 
of a beautiful but dreadfully mutilated fifteenth-century 
rood screen were still standing, with portions of the old 


coloured panels intact: but the pulpit and altar-rails are 
of simple but effective eighteenth-century design. Large, 
‘ungainly deal high pews disfigured the interior ; the tower 
arch was blocked up by a gallery in the early part of last 
century. The gallery has been removed and the tower 


arch opened up, the walls repaired, the floor relaid on 
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cement concrete, the roof renewed in oak, every porti) 
of the old work being used where possible; the oak set 
ing is entirely new, with carved ends and fronts; the sere) 
restored, with the rood loft complete; and the old Norm)! 
font put back in its original position. During the carry} 
out of the work the original rood-loft stairs and the ¢ 
piscina were discovered and both opened up. The wo 
has been carried out from the designs and under the supe 
vision of Mr. Gro. H. Frenuowses Prynye, of Wer 
minster, by Mr. Bapcocx, builder, of Ashburton; a) 
most of the carving was by Miss Pinwitt, of Ermington 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Institution | 
Civil Engineers, held on Tuesday evening, April 28, ¢) 
result of the ballot for the election of officers was declared 
follows :—President :—Mr. Jamus Cuaruxs Inauis ; Vic 
Presidents :—Mr. W. R. Gatzrarru, Mr. G. H. a 
A. SIEMENS, and Mr. W. C. Unwin ; other members | 
Council :—Mr. J. A. F. Asprvauy (Liverpool), Mr. B. i 
Buytu (Edinburgh), Mr. C. A. Brereton, Mr. Wy i 
Bryan, Mr. R. Evuiorr-Coopsr, Col. RB. E. B- Crom, 
Ton,.C.B., Dr. G. F. Dsacon, Dr. F-. Evcar, Mr, } 
Firzmaurice, C.M.G., Mr. A. T. Grant-Dautoy (Sou' 
Africa), Mr. R. A. Haprreip (Sheffield), Dr. C. A. Harn 
son (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. J. Hopson (Canada), M 
W. Hunter, Mr. G. R. Jess (Birmingham), Sir W) 
Tuomas Lewis, Bart. (Aberdare), Sir Gzorar T. Tay 
sEY, Mr. A. G. Lysrer (Liverpool), Mr. Tuos. Ma 
THEWS, Mr. A. B. Moncrimrr (Australasia), Mr. A. Ros; 
Mr. J. H. Ryan (Dublin), Mr. J. Srraty (Glasgow), § 
FREDERICK R. Urcorr, K.C.V.O. (India), Mr, W. } 
Worrninaton (Derby), and Mr. A. F. Yarrow. Th 
Council will take office on the first Tuesday in Novembe 
1908. The Council have made the following awards fc 
papers read and discussed before the Institution during tl 
past session :—A TruForp gold medal to Mr. W. Barer 
Parsons (New York), a Warr gold medal to Sir Wuarer 
Euior; Grorce STepHENson gold medals to Sir Jon 
OrrntEy, M.C.I.E., Dr. A. W. BRiGHTMORE, and Megsr; 
J. S. Winson and W. Gore; Trrorp premiums { 
Messrs. F. W. Davis (Darlington), C. BR. 8. KIRKPATRIC 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Hucu T. Krr (Glasgow), G. F 
Scorr, R. R. Garzs, F.C.H. (India), and S. H. Fis. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIORS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTER TO SWEDEN. 
[HE staircase, hall and drawing-room have recently bee 

erected in Stratford Place. The marbles used ari 
Cippolino with Verde antique columns. The fireplac 
shown in the drawing-room is an ancient one in Istria 
stone, the whole being dealt with in a definitely Italia 
manner. 


SHOTTON CHURCH, NORTH WALES.—BATH STREET, CHESTER.— t 
MEMORIAL SCREEN, PARISH CHURCH, WARRINGTON.—ECCLESTO: 
HILL LODGE, EATON ESTATE.—_NORTHGATE STREET, CHESTER. | 


FORTNIGHT ago we published a series of illustration: 

A of different buildings by Messrs. Dovanas ¢ 
MinsuuLL, of Chester. We now give a,companion serie 

which is likewise suggestive of the applicability of mediya 

forms to modern necessities. The interest of both will no 

be confined to England. 


The original drawing is in the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. . 


is now the cathedral of N ewcastle-upon-Tyne, as seen 
from the castle rampart. An article on the building 
appears on another page. 
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~ PORTRAIT ENAMELS.* 

JICRAFT is responsible for much that is called art. 
ere is some handicraft in all art, but the proportion 
msiderably ; in the case of Impressionist painting or 
rawings there is little handicraft, while in the 
mgraved stones—cameos or intaglios—gems—there is 
arge amount of handicraft. 

1e case of most gems there is nothing at all but 
ift; they do not get beyond it, and whenever art is 
it is very great art indeed. Not only is a fine 
| gem astoundingly difficult to execute long before 
yoint is reached, but it is also as permanent as any 
work can well be. The finest double portraits on 
we of the third century B.c., and represent Ptolemy 
phus with his wife; one of these is at Vienna, and 
rat St. Petersburg; and the finest single head is 
oman, of the first century, a portrait of the Emperor 
8; it is now at the British Museum. All these are 
xt condition. . 
iels approach gems in the necessity for much handi- 
‘stinct from technique, and they also share, with 
considerable degree of permanence. There are, 


in early enamels, two handicrafts, one of the metal- . 


and the other that of the worker in glass, enamel 
unded glass. 
stratus, who wrote in the third century, mentions 
“colours poured on to heated glass,’’ but they were 
od long before this time by the Etruscans, about 600 
only as adjuncts to jewellery, and not as having 
tait possibilities. With the exception of one curious 
work which I must treat by itself, all the early 
containing enamel were outlined by clotsons of 
(dered on to a metal plate, or left projecting from 
aque. These styles are known either as cloisonné 
Nevé work. Existing cloisonné portraits date from 
tor tenth centuries, and champlevé from the twelfth 
The latter are rare. 
ithe first century at Rome a very remarkable appli- 
the fact that thin sheets of metal can be fired on 
s largely utilised. Full accounts of the existing 
s of this kind of portraiture will be found in 
_“Vetri ornati di Figure in Oro. Roma. 1858,”’ 
Vopel, “Die altchristliche gold glaser Freiburg, 
ut the exact method of their production is still 
There is, however, no difficulty in copying one of 
ques, and it can be done in this way. A small disc 
green glass is covered on one side with a piece of 
fixed either with gum or by as ight red heat. On 
foil a design is scratched with a sharp point like 
ig needle, the dark places being scratched away, 
light places left in the gold. To these drawings 
ses of accruing colour were sometimes added. These 
ere undoubtedly metallic oxides ; they are dull red, 
; white, and green, all Opaque, and now and then 
tof silver foil is also found. When quite finished 
‘plaque of green glass was fused over the first, 
the little picture, and, of course, preserving it 
So long as the enclosing glass remains. The surfaces 
Ws discs are often enough roughened by time and 
d now and then the whole thing is broken; but I 
se gold-glass plaques may be considered as the 
ortrait enamels now left. I consider these gold- 
very important to modern workers in enamel, 
possible that a careful study of them might suggest 
ods of procedure with regard to the placing of out- 
accessories as an enamelled plaque. 
ther method of producing pictures in enamel was 
m the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
jut I have not found any actual portraits done in 
It is known as “ Basse Taille,’’ and is generally 
sold or silver. The design was cut in low relief, 
of the Egyptian sculptures on walls of temples or 
Then enamel colour was fused into the sunken 
€ colour appearing deeper or fainter in accordance 
depth or shallowness of the engraved work. 
nest example of this work in England is the St. 
Pin the British Museum. . It is of gold, and on 
‘ides and foot are beautiful basse-taille enamels, 
nS Scenes in the life of St. Agnes. It belonged to 
+, of France, and afterwards to Henry VI. of 
and is now in the British Museum. It is probably 
‘ork. 
dest portraits in colour are, I believe, encaustic 
Which havesbeen found in later mummies, and in 


per read by Cyril Davenport. F.8.A., ata mecting of the 
‘t Section of the Society of Arts. 
| a 
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the cemeteries of the Fayum in Egypt. They date: from 
about the second or third centuries a.p. As a rule they are 
not well preserved, as the wax has become hard and brittle, 
and easily: cracks off. Pliny describes: these wax pittures 
at some length, and there are some good examples of them 
at the National Gallery, and also at. the British Museum. 

From the Fayum also come several plaques of wood - 
painted in distemper, permanent as to colour, but very easily 
chipped, as chalk or white clay is mixed with all the pig- 
ments. Such paintings are also described by Pliny. 

The names of the early enamellers are unknown, but in 
the sixteenth century there are several, mostly belonging to 
the Limoges school. The two greatest portrait enamellers of 
past times have been Léonard Limousin, in the sixteenth 
century, and Jean Petitot, in the seventeenth, and each of 
these masters invented a process for himself, and had a 
large number of followers; but Petitot has now the larger 
following of the two. His method and style is, however, 
not so fine as that of Limousin. It is easier to make an 
enamel in Petitot’s manner than it is to make one in the 
manner of Limousin. But the Petitot ‘copy is nearly sure 
to be very bad, whereas the copy-of Limousin may be quite 
passable. aaa 

Léonard Limousin began by making copies in enamel of 
contemporary engravings. In 1532 he copied Albert Diirer, 
in 1535 the ‘ History of Psyche,”’ engraved by the “ Master 
of the Die,”’ after Raphael. Presently he became attached 
to the French Court, and came under the influence of the 
masters of the school of Fontainebleau. In 1545 he made 
twelve enamels of the Apostles for the chapel of the Chateau 
of Anet, after Michel Rochetel. In 1548 he became ‘“ Valet 
de Chambre and Emailleur du Roi,’”’ and in 1553 he made 
enamels for the back of the altar at the Sainte Chapelle, 
after Nicold dell’ Abate.. He worked both in grisaille and 
in colour, but his work as a portrait-painter in enamels is 
by far the most important work he did. He belonged to 
the finest period of enamelling at Limoges (c. 1530-80). 
Léonard’s relatives, Jean, Léonard, Joseph, and Frangois, 
and Susanne Court all belonged to the next period, the 
Minute, as it was called by Sir Wollaston Franks, and their 
work is not to be compared with that of the preceding 
enameller. To this decadent period belong the enamellers 
of the family of Landin, who often painted small faces, 
usually with black backgrounds. 

Jean Petitot was born at Geneva, July 12, 1607, and at 
an early age became an apprentice at a jeweller’s and gold- 
smith. He was apprenticed to Pierre Bordier, who quickly 
became his friend. 

Petitot wrote a little MS. book of ‘ Priares et Meditations 
Chrestiennes pour la Famille’? in 1674, and a long and 
excellent account of him and his work will be found in M. 
Ernest Stroehlin’s book on ‘‘ Jean Petitot et J aques Bordier, 
Deux Artistes Huguenots du XVIIme. Siécle.’’ 

Petitot was especially fond of enamel work jewellery, 
applied either in the cloisonné or the champlevé manner, and 
he soon became expert in the management of these processes, 
and in order to increase his knowledge, Bordier generously 
shut up his workshops at Geneva and took Petitot on a tour of 
inspection all about France, and more particularly to 
Limoges, where the Huguenot masters, Jean Penicaud. 
Léonard Limousin, and Bernard Palissy were held in the 
highest esteem. At Chateaudun, about 1632, they came 
across Jean Toutin, the Royal jeweller. 

Toutin seems to have been the first enameller to use 
enamel paints; his colours are dull, but the process he used 
appears to be the same as that used now, the colours ground 
very fine, diluted with oil of lavender or turpentine and 
applied with a very fine brush in the stippled or dotted 
manner, like an ivory miniature, Such enamels seem to have 
been made about 1630, and from that time until now there 
has been a large amount of this enamel-miniature work done 
both on metal and on china. Petitot got his first ideas on 
miniature work from Toutin, and he very soon surpassed his 
master in the beauty of his work. 

The travellers now crossed over to England, attracted by 
the art reputation of Charles I. The King presently saw 
some of their work, and being much struck with it, sent for 
them, and ordered his own portrait to be done in the new 
manner, and also others of members of his family. A work- 
shop was set up at Whitehall, and Petitot was made 
acquainted with Vandyke and the King’s doctor, Turquet de 
Mayerne. Mayerne was a Huguenot, who had been Court 
doctor to James I. ; he was a remarkable man, and a great 
experimental chemist, and it was, doubtless, largely due to 
his help that Petitot was enabled to get the wonderful colour- 
ing he did. Petitot executed a celebrated enamel of Rachel 
de Ruvigny, Countess of Southampton, after one of 
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“Vandyke’s. pictures. 


It is now at Chatsworth, measuring 93 


by 33 inches, and was much admired by Walpole, who says 


itis the finest enamel in the world, = : 

On the death of Charles I., Petitot returned to France, 
but Pierre Bordier remained in England, and made some well- 
known enamels, one of Parliament and one of the Battle of 
Naseby. Horace Walpole says these little enamels were an 
inch and a half in size, and that ‘‘ nothing more perfect 
could be imagined.”’ ‘ : 

In Paris, Petitot met Jaques Bordier, a cousin of Pierre, 
and also an enameller. 
XIV. from Charles II., and both he and Bordier were given 
apartments in the royal: palace and made Court painters. 
There is a tradition which says that Petitot painted the faces 


and flesh colours generally, but that the hair, dresses and » 


accessories generally were done by Bordier. 


Richelet in his “ Remarques Préliminaires,’’ Paris, 1680, 


‘savs that MM. Bordier and Petitot are the-most famous 
painters in enamel in Paris, and the first who have made 
portraits in enamel ; before then there were only flowers and 
prettiness ; ‘‘ the enamel is done on plates, of gold or copper 
covered with white enamel.’? Sometimes the enamels were 
after original sketches, and sometimes after portraits by con- 
temporary artists, Lebrun, Mignard, Rigaud, Nanteuil, 
Philippe de Champagne, Largillitre, &c. " 

Petitot’s enamel portraits are, as a rule, on gold, covered 
with, a pure white enamel ground, and on this the colours 
are laid with a marvellous delicacy and minuteness of execu- 
tion. They fire as painted, touch for touch; with very slight 
_ changes of colour, but their.surfaces are different from those 
of the true vitreous enamels. The school of enamelling pro- 
jected by Petitot had an immense vogue abroad in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth. Both Dutch and French jewellers gladly made 
use of the new and beautiful art for the decoration of watch 
cases. Among the most successful of them may be mentioned 
Jan Berninck, of Amsterdam; Jean Hebrat, of Brussels ; 
Gribelin, of Paris;.and Huard le Puisné. The work of the 
English enameller, J. Tompion, of London, is also found on 
watch cases. His flesh tints are pleasing. 

A large number of miniature painters followed the same 
style in England. At first, these miniature enamellers were 
mainly foreigners. Charles Boit, a Swede, worked success- 
fully here, but his work is still rare. He made portraits of 
Queen Anne, and many of her Court circle. Among his 
pupils was Charles Zincke, a German, who afterwards became 
a far better enameller than his master. He made several 
enamels after Sir Peter Lely ; many of his enamels are of a 
large size, like those of Léonard Limousin. 

Charles Muss was an Italian, and his work was popular 
and good. He was “‘ painter in enamel ”’ to George ITI. 

Gervase Spencer was an English miniature painter, but 
his name is better known as an enameller. He was the first 
English artist to make portraits in the Petitot manner. 

Michael Moser was an original member of the Royal 
Academy, and an excellent worker in enamels. 

Nathaniel Hone, an Irishman, was an oil painter, and 
also an original member of the Royal Academy. He suc- 
ceeded better in enamel work than in oils ; and so did his son, 
Horace. 

John Plott studied under Nathaniel Hone. He was a 
miniature painter who practised enamelling probably only 
with the motive of studying the effect of possible colours. 

Jeremiah Meyer was an original member of the Royal 
Academy. He was a German and a pupil-of Zincke, Asa 
miniaturist Meyer’s work does not appear to have attracted 
much attention, but as an enameller he held the appointment 
of enameller to George ITI. 

Pierre Adolph Hall, a Swede, one of the finest miniature 
painters on ivory, worked a little in enamel. Hall was a great 
edlourist, and no doubt the beauty of enamel colours attracted 
him strongly, but the technical difficulties and the uncer- 
tainty of the final results prevented his making any extended 
use of the process. 

Henry Spicer was a pupil of Gervase Spencer, and was 
enameller to George Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 

Richard Crosse, the deaf and dumb miniaturist, was 
“enamel painter ’’ to George III. His enamel work is rare. 

George Engleheart, one of the greatest of English minia- 
turists, painted sometimes in enamels, probably wishing to 
try some method of producing work which would not fade 
rapidly. But Engleheart never did much enamelling, and 
his work in this medium was mostly experimental. 


Henry Bone, a member of the Royal Academy, was ‘one of. 
He began life as a china. 


the best known English enamellers. 
painter, and learnt many valuable secrets as to the fusible 
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Petitot had an introduction to Louis — 


enamels, many of which are remarkable for 


| guineas. 


colours used in that art. Bone worked ye 
endeavour to formulate rules by: which defini 
be safely produced, and in this he succeeded to a 
But the early mannerisms of the china painter 
in his work. Bone was enameller to Georg 
and William IV., and his-enamels, large 
much sought after and will probably increase 
never to any extravagant extent. His work is n 
a copyist. One of his most pleasing examples i 
Hertford House collection ; it is a copy of the 
Mary Queen of Scots, now at Hatfield. = 
Henry Pierce Bone, enamel painter to Qu 
Queen Victoria, continued his father’s tr: 
work is of about equal value. ea 
William Essex also made copies in enamel f 
portraits as a rule. His work is stronger 
has not the ‘‘ china painting” quality so 
Essex made several discoveries as to ena: 
believe that many of his secrets are still kep 
fessional enamellers. Essex was ‘‘ painter 
Queen Victoria. ie A 
-Some few years ago a French enameller, 
to England and held classes here. To these 
artists whose names are now well-known ca 
and to-day we have several enamellers who are 
portraits in enamels. se 
I do not think that there is any fixed meth 
such portraits, every enameller gets his effect in 
but there seems to be a general concensus of opi 
principle used by Léonard Limousin is really 
That is to say, for flesh colour it is best to lay 
ground, over that to lay thick white in varyin 
and on that again to lay pink and yellow as’ 
The remainder of the enamel may be all done 
enamels. Flesh is not transparent, and any 1 
of flesh executed in transparent colour only m 
be wrong. Semi-transparent glazes of yellow 
be applied to a white base by the help of colours 
mixed with a volatile oil, and I imagine that i 
a reliable flesh colour can most easily be ob 
however, certain that success may be obtain 
the next time, although apparently everything 
in exactly the same way, the plate may be. 
Some of the foremost enamellers of the 
England have done much in the matter of fl 
imagine that Sir Hubert von Herkomer has 
particular problem more closely than any 
and in many instances he has achieyed rema: 
I think he will live longer by reason of his:ena: 
by any of the many art processes in which 
master. ro Sea 
We have fortunately often had the pleasu 
at the Royal Academy beautiful translucent en 
made by Mr. Alexander Fisher, and set in de 
also made by himself. ae 
Mrs. Hart Partridge is very successful in 


treatment of flesh colour. aan 

The Royal Society of Arts have been able 
from these artists and others a small but impo 
of portrait enamels, and I hope that this little 
form a new starting point in the history of tl 
little-known method of portrait painting, not 
in colour and form, but, if not accidentally des 
ing the inestimable advantage of remainin 
thousands of years, roa 

I find that the Society of Arts offered 


less than 3 inches by 24 inches. 
received 15 guineas, and in 1765 Cha 
guineas. In 1768 John Donaldson received 2 
afterwards 30 guineas, and Charles Handa: 

‘An exhibition followed of slides from ex: 
British Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford: « Some 
were also shown. So 


It Has Been Arrangea to hold an art sal 
pictures, sculpture and bric-a-brae in.aid of the 
purchase of the picture by Corot, “ A*Woman . 
Modern Art Gallery, presented by the ladies 
which a sum of over 100/. still remains ¢ 
Armstrong, Mr. Hugh Lane and others 
tributions. we a 
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- TWO SUSSEX CHURCHES. 


shurch of SS. Mary and Nicholas, Etchingham, take 
altogether, is perhaps the most interesting in the 
, and though many must have heard its name, prob= 


rds of Etchingham, it would appear, served under 
| Tif. and the Black Prince in their French wars ; 
yof them, Sir William de Etchyngham, seems to have 
back a foreign architect to his own manor, and to 


m to rebuild. * The first- view of the building gives a 
y foreign impression, Wwhethér looked down upon 
* seen from’ the ‘bridge that, at the bottom of the 
bestrides the yet infant Rother. The walls are very 
he tower central, the roof of immense pitch, and the 
-cills are very high from the ground. The date would 
to be about 1350, just when Middle-Pointed in France 
jinning to Flamboyantise; and the windows of St. 


'rench Middle-Pointed, and yet cannot be called 


th architect, somewhat moulded by the influence of a 
onal period, has resulted in a singular composition. 
n of the church comprises chancel, nave, two aisles, a 
tower, a south porch, and an intended north chantry. 
> alteration in the windows has been made since the 
ledication. The arrangement of the altar is singular. 
ee or four steps leading up to it occupy the middle 
hancel, but do not extend to the north or south sides ; 
\ side of them are two projections, richly paved, as 
‘whole sacrarium, with small tesselated tiles ; that at 
th is without apparent use, that to the south serves 
itform to the sedilia. These are three in number, and 
Lheight ; the shafts are four-clustered, giving in their 
lal bases warning of the approaching change, while 
ag in their circular capitals traces of the earlier style. 
3s above mentioned are not of a very common descrip- 
ley are blue, the devices being yellow, and principally 
mg of complicated stars. Immediately to the west of 
ilia is a stone table, which may have served as a 
e, but which, it has been not ill remarked, may well be 
d a receptacle for the pains benis, which form so con- 
$a figure in many continental rituals. If the archi- 


*¢ from the Diocese of Amiens, or that of Rouen (and * 


it from one of these dioceses that he may most probably 
yosed to have come), he would in all likelihood have 
d especial prominence on this arrangement. On each 
the chancel are three windows of two lights, those on 
ide are all different. The stalls, eighteen in number, 
-each return, are singularly beautiful, and their stone 
at 18 pierced with quatrefoil air-holes. The rood- 
§ poorer, it consists of a series of trefoiled lights (and 
iarkable that after the well-known character of French 
‘ture, there is not a cinqfoil to be found in the 
), There appears to have been -a double screen, the 
1closed between them perhaps being employed for the 
Before the high-altar lies the brass of the founder, a 
in the armour of the latter part of the reign of King 
TT. The legend is French. Though*there may be 
ions in French as late as this, they are not common, 
is tends to render the foreign character still more 
tble, A very small part of the canopy is alone left, 
head of the founder has been lost. To the west of this 
‘another, which represents Johanna de Etchyngham 


between her husband William (1412), and her son: 


3 (1444), The figures of the father and the son: are 
ae, and of course of the later date. And another 
‘de Etchyngham is commemorated in a plain mural 
xed above the stone table that we have mentioned. On 


fe we need not dwell so long. Both nave-arch and - 


-arch are of the poor late Middle-Pointed character, 
‘So common in this district of Sussex. The aisle piers, 
*, of which there is one and two responds, are of much 
laracter. The east windows of each aisle are very 
able. They have very obtuse heads, are of three cinq- 
ights, and have no other tracery than four quatre- 
Arcles, arranged side by side. In the other windows, 
1 each Side, square headed, and with two lights, there 
re very remarkable. The west window, in the thick- 
ms S ‘tacery, and its Flamboyantism, much resembles 

Tn, ‘he tower, which is high, and has a stunted 
a nothing to distinguish it from many of its neigh- 

‘or has the font, though elegant, and with a greater 
y % virst-Pointed work than would be thought likely 
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y are aware how very curious a structure it really is. ’ 
iployed him in designing the church which it was his’ 


oon Tane'that leads onwards from Ticehurst, or: 


are anything but English Middle-Pointed, and not 


yant; the mingled efforts of’ English workmen and’ 
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in such a church. ‘When the reader has satisfied his curiosity 
respecting this churéh, we should advise him to strike south- 
wards, and keeping-the western bank of the willowy Rother, 
to pursue his walk to. ay iF 

.. St. Mary, Salehurst, which cannot compare in interest to 
its sister, but is not without its value. Consisting of chancel 
with north and south chapels, nave and aisles, engaged 
western tower, and southern and western porches, it prob- 
ably (in all but the last anomaly) presents a beau idéal of the 
de facto theory of a modern church in a manufacturing town. 
The chancel is not short ; but the nave is of prodigious length, 
consisting of six piers and two responds, including the tower 
arches, There is a First-Pointed clerestory, very poor indeed, 
as is also all the work of that date which occurs in the 
chancel. The east window is a fair specimen of early Middle- 
Pointed, and the west window a curious, but not very beauti- 
ful instance of- Transition to that style; it contains five 
unequal lights trefoiled immediately under the exterior arch. 
The west door is a singular example of a circular arch, in 
combination with very pure First-Pointed mouldings; The 
western porch is of stone, and (which is not uncommon in 
this part of the country), groined, and perhaps dates about 
1360. It might be difficult to find three other specimens of 
Transition placed so close as in the west end of this church ; 
the door, transition to First, the window to Second, the porch 
to Third-Pointed. The northern (or Wigsell) chapel is a 
very fair Middle-Pointed building ; and the southern a good ° 
specimen of early Third-Pointed. The piers are all commend- 
able; but that arch which leads to the north chapel, very 
beautiful. In that chapel there is acanopied mural 
monument to one of the Harcourts which is worthy of atten- 
tion. All these are Middle-Pointed. Many of our readers 
are perhaps acquainted with the font, and its base sur- 
rounded by Salamanders. The windows of the aisles are 
square-headed Third-Pointed insertions of two lights; but 
different on the opposite sides. There is an interesting monu- 
ment to an Abbat of Robertsbridge, a stone incised with a 
hand holding the pastoral staff, which has been laid down, 
but unfortunately where it can be least seen, under the pulpit. 
The southern porch is one of those quaint wooden erections 
which may be of almost any date, it appears however coeval 
with the western ; and the tower, which is late and embattled, 
is of poor Third-Pointed character, in its upper stages. 
The First-Pointed windows, although architecturally of little 
value, supply some admirable patterns of stained glass. 


THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


MEETING of the Library, Museums, and Arts Com-. 
mittee of the Liverpool Corporation. was held last week, 
when a report was presented by the curator, Mr. Ed. 
Rimbault Dibdin, in reference to the visits paid in. March 
last to London studios and exhibitions by the deputation 
appoint..d by the City Council. 

The report stated that visits were made to the number 
of nearly 200 to the studios of London artists, including the 
leading painters of the day, and the deputation were 
invariably well received, and (except in one or two instances 
where it was not possible) were shown the works in pre- 
paration for the spring exhibitions. A number of works 
were noted as suitable for invitation to the autumn exhibi- 
tion, and a list had since been prepared, from which there 
was good reason to hope that the committee would secure 
at least the usual average of promises of important and 
desirable works. The deputation took special pains to extend 
its inquiries to promising young artists, and some of the 
most interesting works encountered were found in ~tudios 
not previously visited. Wherever, from some unavoidable 
cause, the artist whose contributions were valued could not 
be seen, means had been taken, by correspondence or ¢ ther- 
wise, to keep in touch with him. The deputation ‘formed 
the opinion that the spring exhibitions in London were not 
likely to be of exceptional interest, especially to those who 
were most interested in subject pictures. © Artists still 
showed the tendency-noticed in recent years to avoid under- 
taking any large composition such as in the present state 
of art-patronage would not be likely to prove a’ profitable 
enterprise. In other respects it was possible to speak in 
terms of high praise of the works seen, the standard of 
technical excellence being fully maintained. There was no 
reason to apprehend any serious difficulty in providing for 
Liverpool an autumn exhibition well werthy of the -tradi- 
tion of the Walker Art Gallery. In the minor departments 
of art the prospects were satisfactory. The water-colourists 
were producing works of high merit, and in this section the 


deputation were promised an item of special interest; as to . 
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‘which: the curator was ‘notas. yet. at. liberty to give -par-— 


ticulars. It was expected that the special, exhibition by the 
“Royal Society of Miniature Painters and the Pastel Society 
“would be repeated, and arrangements, had been made with 
‘the Royal Society of Painter Etchers for a representative 
‘exhibition of recent work by the leading British black-and- 


white workers of the day. 


‘EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
fe annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
1 tural Association was held last week, Mr. Hippolyte J. 
‘Blanc, R.S.A., the retiring president, in the chair. 
~The prizes in the associates’ section competition were 
presented as follows :—Designs of a street front and for a 
golf club house—1 (5/. 5s.), W. J. Walker Todd; 2 (21. 2s.), 
J. R. Mackay ; 3 (11. 1s.), A. W. Graham Brown. Design fora 
mitiral’ monument in a church ‘(open to apprentices)—1 
(21. 2s.), S. Davidson ; 2 (11. 1s.), R. Brown. 

'. - Office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected, among 
them being the following :—President. John Watson ; vice- 
presidents, James B. Dunn and James G. Gillespie ; 
honorary secretary, Colin B. Cownie; honorary treasurer, 
W. G. Walker, C.A.; honorary librarian, James A. Arnott. 
. Mr. Blanc took as the subject of his valedictory address 
‘Lessons from a Retrospect.’’ To no profession or calling, 
jhe said, was the past of so much value as to the architect. 
Nothing revealed the every-day life of a people so fully as 
did the material evidences left them in the shape of archi- 
tectural achievements. It was not necessary in their every- 
day practice that all their new work should savour of the 
archeological encyclopedia. No more should it give evidence 
of its author having regardlessly run away from traditions 
in meteoric erration, leaving a doubt regarding the next line 
of development. The later new freaks in architectural art 
had not much, if anything, to recommend them. Their com- 
positions disregarded all principles. While of this desire 
of novelty they might unfortunately have to endure for a 
while more samples, the practice, not being based upon any 
principle, was likely, let them hope, to be evanescent. The 
so-called new art was the offspring of a restless mind, pre- 
maturely thrust out from the architectural schoolroom. The 
roots: were shallow, and its leafage promised to be dwarfed 
and without blossom. The lesson from the more scholarly 
practice, as well as from the threatened deviation from it, 
would seem to be that they were better able to develop along 
the lines of consistent continuity. 

+ ‘Dealing with education in art, Mr. Blanc said that to 
make architecture a useful factor, a knowledge of it should 
be implanted early in life, and it should form a part of 
everyday school instruction. Could not something be done 
among ‘children at school to enlist their sympathy in the 
nobility and beauty of architectural achievements? Let a 
portion of the year at present devoted to sports be set apart 
for the practice of other pastimes such as would furnish the 
mind for the greater enjoyment of business life and the 
periods of leisure in travel, and no better subject than archi- 
tecture could be selected for this end. What was.required 
was the education of all to the value of art as a national 
system. Edinburgh was unique as a city, and its early 
modern architects proved themselves in their art. Why did 
later modernity flaunt some of the commercial architectural 
abandonments so regardlessly in the best sober thoroughfares ? 
The present-day cry was for garden cities, but in planning a 
city a first consideration must be convenience for its com- 
mercial inter-communications. This facility of intercourse 
should not be hampered by a too-frequent intrusion of so- 
called garden amenities, else no reasonable compactness 
would be possible. The ‘‘ City Beautiful’’ should be their 
end and aim. Few cities afforded better examples than did 
Edinburgh of the two modes of how a city ought to be laid 
out, and how it ought not to be. The New Town was the 
result of a carefully. considered scheme, but-in the later 
suburban extensions there was no pre-arranged scheme. 
How could such erratic planning breed anything else but 
squalor and slum? .The authorities of the city had little 
credit by this condition of things, by their remissness in allow- 
ing. the growth of it.. In a few years more another 


Chambers will.claim an innings to repeat a new improvement 


scheme, with its consequent taxation, to reclaim the unre- 
generate condition of parts of the fairest city of the country. 
Another serious matter was the wrecking of localities by the 
acquisition of a fair site intended for villas and dumping 
down. tenements. upon «it. 
deplored could be amended only by “feuing “lands being 
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_to.acquire land in suburban ‘districts, and at agricy 
prices anticipate feuing schemes. Mr. John Burns’s By 
in the right direction. The new School of Art material] 
.administratively was taking form, and in both cases i} 
‘promise of fruitful results by carrying ‘on the’traditi 


Most of the errors they now. 


eee > 
Yas 


schemed.as a whole, and not in sections. Houses of + 
class:should be kept in groups. It probably would be; 
proceeding were city Corporations invested with the. 


the city as a home of art.’ The new. school should undoul 
be based upon an architectural lead, and be organised { 
decorative and industrial arts, as in art schools élsey 
In closing, Mr. Blanc appealed to the members to un 


_advance the cause of the profession. © 


One of the most important events of the year { 
architectural community was the recently closed compe 
for the London New County Hall. It was the largest 
of the kind that has been before the public. Over 150 i: 
dual architects of several nationalities entered the 
and from among them, ninety-nine complete sets of di 
were submitted. If they took a small average cost 4 
authors of the ninety-nine designs at, say 500/., they h: 
not inconsiderable sum of 49,5001. contributed by arck 
to this great scheme. For this outlay the London C 
Council paid about 4,6001. to a few of them, who gaine 
miums. Was there not very great wastage of time and 1 
to the profession there? Could not a satisfactory e 
attained by clients without so thoroughly trifling wit 
great willingness of the profession to respond to the c 
corporations and committees? Could not twenty m 
accredited reputation be selected and offered a limite 
towards preliminary expenses in a competition? It wo. 
surprising if a completely satisfactory design were not tl 
produced. The remedy was in the hands-of the profe 
Competitions were legitimate, but should be of limited i 
tion, and each one invited should be allowed an honor: 
towards his outlay. ee 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Blanc on then 
of Mr. H. O. Tarbolton, seconded by Mr. W. T. Oldri 


THE ORIGIN OF TALL BUILDINGS. 
ie was generally assumed that the late Mr. Jenne) 
made out his claim as the first architect who pl: 
buildings of the American type, in. which steel skeleton: 
adopted. Another architect has informed the secreta 
the American Institute of Architects that he also 1 
pioneer. oun : 
The following letter and enclosures have been re 
from Mr. F. Baumann, of Chicago, a member of the W 
Association of Architects since 1884 and a Fellow « 
Institute since 1889, which was suggested by the disc 
of skeleton steel construction at the. recent conventi 
Chicago:— ; os Sigg 
‘What I believe in regard to the matter,” he say 
have bluntly laid down .on. the enclosed paper, . 
endeavour to make it interesting. I also know of a } 
on such construction, taken out. in 1856 by a Minne 
architect. Years ago I recovered three ground plans a 
elevation of the building first so designed by me. It 
afford me pleasure to surrender the plans.”’ - 
The following paper by Mr. Baumann, en 
“Tmprovement in the Construction of Tall Buildings, 
printed in 1884 :— ae ci eae 
a. There is in life no exception from the laws of cor 
tion. It is proper, therefore, to view the matter of bu 


fires. a 
Hence my 


Concealed Iron Construction of Tall. Buildings: 
. 1. The design is to. erect on foundations a firm and 
skeleton or hull of iron, and cover the same at once ¥ 
proper roof, eights Chel, Der eee . ee 
2..During the. time of erecting such iron structu 
hull, from within; the enclosure—be it stone, terra-co 
brick, or any combination.of these materials—may be ¢ 
from without. 


THE. , 
But the wi : 
thout work. . While the hull may be roofed within two 
a the enclosure: might not have proceeded beyond the 
iedelay will be caused by this to a steady progress. 
ks may beset on’the roof, for finishing the outward 
ire, In an easy and convenient way. Large, unwieldy 
ingerous tall derricks are discarded. 

During and at the same time:the interior work would 
ned and brought to an end. - The erection of partitions, 
es, vaults; arching of ceilings and lining of exterior 
vould be accomplished. - ~ 

Thus all interior work would be done and made ready 
stering during the time required for accomplishing the 
r parts. 

Chis process would make the work far more indepen- 
t weather than is the usual process. The erection of 
n hull is, in its nature, a rapid process. 

the practicability of erecting buildings on Chicago soil 
or more storeys high becomes a fact. 

light—the most indispensable desideratum with a 
ig—is procured even in the lowest, most valuable, 
, where otherwise the necessarily broad piers would be 
erment. 

The piers may not only be made narrow, but shallow 
7 inches at the most—and this, again, is a saving of 


The iron uprights are*to be provided with a series of 
ing brackets for the purpose of anchoring and sup- 
ithe parts forming the exterior enctosure. 

‘These’ supporting brackets to be so arranged as to 
in independent taking-out of any part or portion of 
erior lining, which might have been damaged by fire 
wrwase." ° ; 

The iron floor girders are securely fastened to the 
d posts at both ends. This imparts firmness to the 
re, And; more, it enhances the bearing’ strength of 
ders to at least one and a half times their usual 


The iron floor-beams are fastened to the sides of the 
, and will gain thereby at least 20 per cent. to their 
h. 


Vaults, partitions and fire-places may therefore be 
upon the girders without increase to the dimensions 
‘same, and*floor-beams may be made lighter than 


This will enable the expert: to-save, on the substance 
necessary iron, enough to pay for the extra labour of 
yall parts. =~ Z = 

A vault 4 feet by 5 feet within, built of porous fire- 


id ceiling, will not weigh to exceed four tons. 

A fire-place built against a partition of light, hollow 
ind with flues specially: made of same (fire-clay) 
il, will not weigh to exceed one ton. Aine 

Both vault and -fire-place may therefore be built at 
ace, and in any storey, upon a girder, without 
4g even as: much additional strength to iron girders 
uned by the riveting at both ends. 

The extra cost of iron posts required in exterior walls 
, in an eight-storey building, about off-set by what 
{on masonry. a 

Buildings with more than eight storeys would be— 
tances being equal—the cheapest with my new con- 
‘above 21 points plead in favour of my “Concealed 
mstruction,’’ and show it to be a saving in the four 
‘portant items in the construction of buildings, which 
it, convenience, space, time. 


aan Addenda. 

Paper was printed in 1884. The printers died a few 
hereafter, and their business ceased. Early in 1884 
(A. ©. Ducat (long deceased), manager of the Chicago 
to the New York Home Fire Insurance Company, 
‘d for a private competition between Mr. W. L.. B. 
» Mr, John Addison and myself as to the erection of 
me Office building, nine storeys high. Mr. Jenney 
mer; so far as I know, none of us had seen anothér’s 
The first nine-storeyed building had been built a 
“fore by Messrs. Burnham & Root (destroyed to 
oom for First N ational). 

, always bent on novelties; had made my plans on 
» thus far entirely new, of concealed iron construc- 
aborated this idea in 21 paragraphs, and had them 
| before the year ended. The idea was but common- 
hough new... Though a nine-storeyed building did not 
Yea for it,.when more than nine,. when. thirteen’ 


‘se 


x 
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thin work would proceed much faster than — 


rehing, but having light steel plates in its concrete - 
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storeys were demanded, there at once seemed to be no other 
way of: practical success except through iron construction. 
Some twelve-months after my publication of the matter the 
task had come to Messrs. Holabird & Roche in designing 
the Tacoma. Independently on their own account they laid 
it out on correct iron’ construction, and completed it in the 
winter, 1886-7, as the first of the present kind of tall build- 
ings in the world. Theirs is a glory in fact, mine but one 
in idea. Peterman ey 

The Home I consider but ordinary construction; there 
was no. sort of combined iron’ framework in ‘sight, cartied 
ahead of the masonry. This essential part of a concealed 
iron construction nowhere and at no time ¢ame ‘in sight. 
Mr. Jenney, a friend of mine, never mentioned to me his 
share in the glory above alluded ‘to, and I seriously doubt 
whether he ever believed in it. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


T HE report which is to be presented to’ the annual general 

meeting on Monday next gives the losses by death 
of the following members:—Fellows: George Frederick 
Bodley, Frank John Brewer, Julius Alfred Chatwin, John. 
Barnes Colson, George Rackstrow Crickmay, Daniel Robert 
Dale, Emanuel Lewis Galizia, Walter Graves, Charles Innes, 
Sir James Knowles, Walter Leck, William Alexander Long- 
more, George Allen Mansfield, Edward William Mountford, 
John Salmon Quilter, Charles Frederick Reeks, Walter Wood 
Robertson, George Saunders, Thomas Turnbull, Robert 
Frank Vallance, Charles Henry ~ Worley. Associates : 
Augustus Eldred Hughes, Frank Garfield Johnson, William 
Hewson Lees, Francis Edward Morris, Stephen Powlson 
Rees, Nathaniel James Stanger, John Charles. Traylen, 
Edward Morgan Whitaker, Richard Lloyd Williams. Hon. 
Fellow: The Duke of Devonshire. Hon. Associates: Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker, James Roger Bramble, Henry Ernest Milner. 
Hon. Corr. Members: Leopold Eidlitz, Hermann Ende, Pro- 
fessor Meldahl, Emile Trélat. 

During the official year since the last annual general 
meeting eighty-one Fellows have been elected, seventy Asso- 
ciates, and two Honorary Associates, the total number being 
2,239. Progressive examinations were held in June and 
November, 1907. The total number of candidates was 905. 
The number of probationers now stands ‘at 2,840, and af 
students at 864. The Council again have reason. to 
regret that so large a number of students remain on the 
list without proceeding to the final examination. ; 

At the beginning of the session a committee was appointed 
with reference to the Local Government Board’s Housing 
and Town Planning Bill then in course of preparation, and 
also with reference to the general question of town planning. 
On December 3 a deputation from the committee waited upon 
the President of the Local Government Board, and .urged 
that some-provision should be made in the forthcoming Bill 
for the formation of advisory committees composed of experts 
to be consulted in all matters connected. with the preparation 
of town plans and plans for town extension. Subsequently, 
with a view to furthering the same object, the committee 
addressed a letter to the President of the Local Government 
Board. The committee have also approached the London 
County Council with regard to the constitution of am 
advisory committee of architects, and have under considera- 
tion the general question of the formation of such com- 
mittees in connection with municipal authorities. 

Questions regarding the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1906, on: various points in which architects are likely to be 
affected have been submitted to counsel. Counsel’s opinion 
has been obtained on several points affecting architects in 
relation to the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906. 

A new silver medal for the essays and measured drawings. 
competitions has been designed by Mr. George Frampten, 
R.A. The thanks of the whole Institute are due to Mr. 
Frampton for the very beautiful work of art which he has 
presented to members. . 

The Royal Institute took a prominent part in the move- 
ment to preserve Crosby Hall from destruction. A donation 


of one hundred guineas was contributed to the fund. The 


failure of the efforts to save this interesting monument is 
deeply regretted by the Council. 

The work of the charter revision committee was comn- 
pleted, and the amendments to be embodied in the new 
charter and by-laws were discussed and adopted at the busi- 
ness. meeting of December 2, 1907. The draft charter and 
by-laws are now in the hands of the Institute’s solicitors, 
who are preparing them for submission to the Privy Council. 

The Institute, at the business general meeting of Decem- 
ber 2, adopted an alternative proposition of the ‘charter 
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revision committee, that in view of the fact that early appli- 
cation would be made to the Privy Council for the general 
alteration of charter and by-laws, the closure of the fellow- 
ship resolved upon at the meeting of December 3, 1906, should 
be, deferred until the granting of the new charter. ee 
“The First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Works having 
consulted the Institute with reference to the durability of 
buildings constructed of reinforced concrete and the Local 
Government Board’s proposals to rearrange the rules at 
which money should be advanced for this class of erection, 
the Council referred the matter to the science committee to 
consider and report. The valuable report furnished by this 
committee was communicated to the Office of Works. 

The Council are in communication with the President of 
the Local Government Board with reference to the proposed 
issue by the Board of a form of agreement to be entered into 
‘between loca] authorities and architects whom they employ. 

The Council have the pleasure to report the continued 
financial prosperity of the Institute, and to point to the 
balance of 2,0841. 13s. 6d. of income over expenditure. The 


sum of 4,000/. has been invested, as against 3,0001. last year. 


‘The invested capital is now 25,7961. 

The Council cannot close their annual report without 
reference to the resignation of their late secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Locke, whose excellent services in the interests of the Insti- 
tute will long be remembered and appreciated by all the 
members. Eleven years have elapsed since his appointment 
was recorded, and during the whole of that period his energy 
was conspicuous in furthering the high aims for which the 
Institute was founded. The vacant secretaryship has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Ian MacAlister, B.A.Oxon. 

The art standing committee report that the suggestion 
of the committee, that the Council should appoint a special 
committee to deal with the subject of the planning of town 
extensions and improvements has been adopted by the Council, 
and such a committee was duly constituted, with Sir Aston 


Webb, R.A., as chairman, and Mr. John W. Simpson as. 


hon: secretary. Attention was drawn to certain works in 
progress at Beverley Minster, comprising, amongst other 
operations, the filling of the ancient niches of the west front 
with figures and the reworking of the stone carving around 
the west doorway. It is the practice of the committee in 
such cases to approach the architects employed, but in these 
works no professional assistance is being rendered, and the 
committee therefore made an emphatic protest in the York- 
shire Press against the undesirable procedure, for which the 
‘Vicar is responsible. The committee share the general regret 
at the fate of Crosby Hall. The subject was very fully dis- 
‘cussed and proposals were made to the Council, who dealt 
directly with the matter. The scheme approved by Par- 
lament for the extension of the London County Council 
tramways has necessitated structural alteration to the north- 
west abutment of Waterloo Bridge in order to form the sub- 
way connection between the northern and Embankment 
systems, which passes below Lancaster Place and opens on to 
the Embankment at the west side of the first arch of the 
bridge. The staircase at this point had to be removed, and 
the fine treatment of the convex retaining wings considerably 
altered. Upon this work being brought to the notice of the 
art committee they approached the London County Council 
in order to ascertain the precise intended treatment of the 
architectural features of the bridge. Their request for 
information was readily acceded to, and their suggestion 
that in place of forming a shitgle arch for the double line 
of rails it would be preferable to retain the existing staircase 
arch for the down line, and to couple to it a second arch for 
the pp traffic, met with the approval of the tramways com- 
mittee. The Superintending architect and the engineers of 
the ‘tramways and bridges departments respectively gave the 
most valuable assistance; and the committee wish to place 
on record their obligation to these officials for the time and 
trouble they spent in order to obtain the best architectural 
result. Complete working drawings were prepared by the 
art committee and by the officials above-mentioned (whose 
scheme had in great measure to be recast), and numerous 
‘conferences were held at Spring Gardens. It being necessary 
to obtain the sanction of the Duchy of Lancaster to the 
proposed variation of their agreement with the London 
‘County Council, the superintending architect and the chair- 
man of the art committee proceeded to submit the drawings 


to the Chancellor of the Duchy, who, however, refused his’ 


approval. The summer vacation being then at hand, and 
the County Council being compelled to proceed with the work 
under heavy penalties, the committee were reluctantly com- 
pelled to relinquish their efforts. . 

, .the proposed new Post Office and other Government 
buildings have engaged the attention of the committee. 
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_ Correspondence and interviews have taken place wi 


| general 


[May.1, I 


First Commissioner of Works and his offici 
matter of the Post Office, the committee are assu} 
design is receiving careful consideration; both in: 
its position, its frontage lines, and in relation 
character of the important surrounding buildings 
A proposed addition on the south side of 
to the well-known Norman church at Stewkle 
been the subject of much consideration. By the 
the architect, Mr. J. O. Scott, the committee we 
of the nature and extent of the suggested 
measured drawings were obtained, and strong 
tions were made that the desired vestry accom 
should, if possible, be obtained within the limi 
existing fabric. Mr. Scott pointed out that the extr 
was very urgently required, and that the Bishop 
diocese, after withholding approval, finally appro 
work. The matter has since been under reconsid. 
the Bishop and the Vicar, and at the present mc 
work is still in abeyance. It is greatly to be h 
those concerned will refrain from adding to -th: 
example of early Gothic work. i 
The increasing prominence of illuminated and 
advertising signs in London and large towns g 
induced the committee to make a vigorous protest, r 
their recommendation the Council of the R.I.B.A. ¢ 
strong resolution and took other steps to direct publi 
tion to the matter. : a 
The literature standing committee report tha 
recommendation of Mr. Alexander Graham, a sub 
has been formed to consider a scheme by which the 
work undertaken by the students in their testimonies. 
in the final examination, and in the prizes and § 
ships awards, might be better co-ordinated and sys 
than is the case at present. This sub-committee 
prepare lists of buildings suitable for measurement 
those already satisfactorily measured. ae 
The practice standing committee report that the 1 
of the Institute form of contract, arising out of 
of Robins v. Goddard, which was under discussion at 
date of the last annual report, was brought to a 
by the presentation of the final report of the commit 
it is now before the Council. The committee have 
before them the question of a form of contract for 
building work in separate trades, as is customary in co 
districts. The matter, however, is postponed 
more urgently required amendment of the Instit 
building contract. Other matters which have bee 
to the committee, and upon which they ‘haye repor 
Council, are:—(1) The desirability of inserting 
vision in the Institute form of contract for the 
of the contractor; (2) the possible liability of a 
owner under the Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
London County Council General Powers Bill, 1908 
question of professional advertising. The last-nam 
under consideration by the committee. 
The science standing committee have been repre 
their chairman upon the Engineering Standards Ge 
dealing with the standard specification of Portlanc 
and he has attended the meetings of the standard c 
and reported to the science committee from time 
nature of the proceedings. In view of Mr. Solom 
the committee have devoted a considerable time | 
sideration of the means by which consignments of 
cement could be readily identified as being actual 
kind specified, and it was suggested that this end 


uniform weight. [The usual practice of good manu 
at present is to deliver eleven sacks to the ton.] Th 
is still under consideration. The Council having 
committee to report on the methods at present in 


perties of the various materials used in making mort, 
whole of the laboratory work is being done by M 
Dibdin. a 


Pi 
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cil, will give the Board power to elect its own officers, 
aw up regulations for its procedure, and to issue certifi- 
4s. The by-law will. also give such institutions as have 
(pted the scheme of the Board, and are recognised by it, 
ght to nominate a representative, being a member of the 
tute, as a member of the Board. 

the certificate of the Board, the Council of the Insti- 
now grant exemption from the intermediate examina- 
to students who have satisfactorily passed through 
lroyed courses at one of the recognised schools. The 
ol of the Royal Academy has been included in 
list of recognised continuation schools. The cer- 
‘ates for such exemption are signed by the chairman of 
Board, by the visitors appointed by the Board, and by 
masters of the schools in which the student has passed 
preliminary and continuation courses. The Board have 
er consideration the question of issuing standard 
nples of architectural features. 

nm the programme of the intermediate examination, 
ead of papers on (1) Classic Ornament, (2) Mouldings 
Ornament, (3) the Orders, (4) History of Architecture, 
following will for the future be set:—Two papers on 
General History of Architecture, and the purpose of 
atectural features in relation to the buildings in which 
e features occur. In the final examination, the papers 
set on mouldings, features, and ornament will be 
ddelled, and the candidate will be required to show his 
wledge of the principles of architecture, their theory and 
lication, and to illustrate his meaning by drawings, and 
by a written thesis on the subject. 


HIGHLAND CASTLE RESTORATION. 


dE spirit of restoration and renovation is in the air in 
Scotland. Sir Andrew Noble, chairman of Sir G. W. 
istrong & Co., Limited, and proprietor of Ardkinglass, 
yllshire, proposes, says the Glasgow Herald, to carry out 
us own sole expense the work of restoring the old castle 
jundarave, which is fast falling into a state of absolute 
| This grizzled, austere-looking stronghold was built in 
, and was the seat of the MacNaughtons, formerly one 
he most powerful clans in Argyllshire. Théy owned a 
@ tract of country, comprising Glenira, Glenshira, Glen- 
+ and other places, and extending from Lochfyne to 
tawe. The MacNaughtons suffered the common fate of 
the lesser septs of the Argyll territory. As the direct 
equence of their own foolish extravagance, their whole 
tes were gradually absorbed by those of the predominant 
ie family, and in the reign of Charles II. their 
twas sold out of house and lands. 
Among West Highland keeps which have recently been 
ected to a process of restoration is Castle Tirrin, 
dart, built in 1353, and for centuries the residence and 
regnable retreat of the puissant Clanranald chieftains. 
‘walls are thick and massive, and in one place actually 
hang the sea. It was frequently attacked in course of 
imternecine wars occurring in the land of the tartan, 
only once did it surrender. In some of the later sieges 
+h it had to sustain artillery was brought to bear upon 
idamantine masonry, but it stood the ordeal well. The 
balls used on these occasions are yet dug out of the 
‘n the adjacent shores, while those found within the 
ding are generally shattered and broken. About some 
teen years ago extensive and elaborate renovating opera- 
S were executed with respect to this stately, sea-girt 
ress at the instance of the late Admiral Sir Archibald 
Donald, K.C.B., K.C.8.I., chief of the clan. Thus it 
‘Stand, perhaps, for ages yet to come, a monument of 
‘Splendour and greatness, pathetic in its desolation and 


\bout five years ago the late Lord Abinger conceived the 
-% Tepairing the dilapidated walls of the hoary and 
ubtable castle of Inverlochy. As a preliminary, he had 
r of trees cut down which had until then prevented 
ul view of the historic structure being obtained from 

atway. His mind was bent on restoring the building 
y to the exact form and position in which it had 
0 years ago. 
reared its proud front in those remote and stirring 


‘RO sound of hammer or 
m: All the stones, 
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tion of Solomon’s Temple, were received from the quarry 
perfectly hewn and dressed, and nothing remained for the 
happy operatives but to place them in position. The two 
well-arched gates on the north and south sides respectively 
are each 9 feet wide, and at the former ingress a drawbridge 
once existed. The towers are about 30 feet in height, and 
have an inside diameter of 8 yards, while their walls are 
not less than 10 feet in thickness. 

About four years ago the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie inaugurated a movement for building up afresh 
the crumbling walls of Dunstaffinage Castle, an old-time keep 
of the MacDougalls and the Campbells. Within its gloomy 
portals Flora MacDonald was incarcerated for a period 
after her. memorable adventures in connection with the 
“brilliant blunder’? of the ’45. Dunstaffnage is some- 
times designated “our oldest royal Scottish castle.’’ -The 
popular tradition that the coronation chair was transferred 
to Scone from the shores of Lochetive has strengthened the 
general belief that this was once a kingly abode. It is 
somewhat amusing to observe that this claim to royal asso- 
ciation and exceptional antiquity, when put forward by the 
present Duke of Argyll, was vehemently resented by a sec- 
tion of educated Highlanders possessing a full measure of 
their racial trait of being a trifle hypersensitive on questions 
of precedence being involved. 

It may be recalled that Dunvegan Castle, the séat of 


“Macleod ‘of MacLeod, is the oldest house in Scotland in- 


habited by the same family. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
CANADA. 

BILL has been introduced by the Institute of Architects 
A of Canada for the purpose of incorporating that body 
under the corporate title of the Architectural Institute of 
Canada, The following are the provisions :— 

The head office of the Institute shall be in the city of 
Ottawa, or in such other place as is from time to time 
determined by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
Institute. 

The objects of the Institute shall be to facilitate the 
acquirement and interchange of professional . knowledge 
among its members, and more particularly to promote the 
acquisition of that species of knowledge which has special 
reference to the profession of architecture, and, further, to 
encourage investigation in connection with all branches and 
departments of knowledge connected with that profession, 
and to promote the practice of architecture for the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

(a) To hold examinations; 

(b) To grant certificates of efficiency to its members; 

(c) To establish classes of membership ; and 

(d) To determine the rights, privileges, terms and con- 
ditions of the said classes. 

The Institute shall be composed of all members in good 
standing of existing provincial incorporated societies and 
associations who shall apply for membership in the Insti- 
tute within one year after the passing of this Act, and of 
any other persons of whose qualifications and fitness the 
council of the Institute approves; and all members of the 
Institute shall pay the admission and subscription fees pro- 
vided for by the by-laws of the Institute. 

The council may also admit to membership any member 
in good standing of any Canadian, British or foreign asso- 
ciation of architects, upon such member presenting his 
credentials, and paying the admission and subscription fees 
provided for by the by-laws of the Institute. 

No member of the Institute shall be a building contractor 
or manufacturer, or a dealer in building materials or sup- 
plies, nor be in partnership with any building contractor or 
manufacturer or dealer in building materials or supplies. 

The Institute may make regulations and by-laws for its 
direction and management, and also such rules as are deemed 
necessary for the maintenance of the honour and dignity 
of the profession of architecture. 

The Institute may, by by-law, make regulations governing 
the admission and examination of candidates for member- 
ship in the Institute. 

The first twenty persons named in section 1 of this Act 
shall be the first council of the Institute. 

A meeting of the council shall be held within six months 
after the passing of this Act for organisation, the making 
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.of by-laws, the election of officers and the transaction of 


any other business that may arise. . 
The first general meeting of the Institute shall. be held 
during the year 1908, in the city of Ottawa, at such time 
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and upon such notice as the council decides, for the election | 
of officers and members of the council, the adoption of 
‘by-laws and the transaction of the business of the Institute. 

‘Subsequent general meetings shall be held as the by-laws 
of the Institute provide, but not less than once in each year, 
at the place decided on at a previous general meeting, and at 
such time and upon such notice as the council decides. 

The council shall appoint a board of examiners of not 
less than’ seven persons, resident in Canada, to examine can- 
didates for admission to membership in the Institute. 

Two members of the board shall be qualified and com- 
petent to examine alt candidates in French or in English, at 
the option of the candidate. 

Three members of the board shall constitute a quorum. 

The board shall meet. semi-annually, at the time and place 
decided upon by the council. 

The Institute may acquire and hold such real property 
as is necessary to carry out its objects, provided that the 
total value of such property held at any time for the actual 
use of the Institute shall not exceed two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The Institute may affiliate with any society or associa- 
tion of architects having objects similar to those of the Insti- 
tute. 

If any person ceases, for any cause, to be a member of 
the Institute he shall not have any interest in or claim 
against the funds or property of the Institute. é 

The Institute may establish branches, which shall be 
known as “Chapters of the Institute of Architects of 
Canada.”’ 

Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to encroach upon the 
rights and privileges conferred upon any association of archi- 
tects having a charter from the legislature of any province 
of Canada. 


GENERAL. 
A Museum is shortly to be added to the attractions of 
‘Westminster Abbey. There are many historical relics 


throughout the building which the public never see, and 
which will form the nucleus of the collection. 


The Cardiff Education and Building Sites Committee have 
received thirty-seven competitive plans for a boys’ inter- 
mediate school to be erected on the site of the present 
building. The assessor will shortly publish his award. 


An Endeavour is to be made next month to determine, if 
possible, the age of Avebury, which, with its vallum and stone 
‘circles, is undoubtedly much older than Stonehenge. Lord 
Avebury acquired the property by purchase a few years ago, 
and with his consent, excavations will be undertaken under 
the direction of the British Archeological Society in the hope 
of finding a clue to the date when the stone circles were 
erected. The work will be carried out under the personal 
‘supervision of a number of “ savants,” and arrangements have 
been made by which the general public will be admitted to 
see the operations on payment of a nominal sum. 

Additions to Ashmolean Museum have come from the 
British School of Archzology in Egypt and the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, while the keeper has been able further to 
add to the Cretan collection. The classical section has 
received notable additions through the vurchase of an 
inscribed votive figure of bronze from Dodona and a red- 
figured krater with a vase-painting scene. New College has 
transferred to the museum on loan their collection of Roman 
coins. A collection of Papal coins has been bequeathed to the 
ge hes which consists of nearly 1,000 examples in gold and 
silver. 

Messrs. Spalding & Spalding, London, have been awarded 
the first premium in a competition for designs for a girls’ high 
school at Stockport. A site has been secured in Beech Road, 
Cale Green. The estimated cost of the school is 11,000/., and 
accommodation will be provided for 250 children. 


The Rev. E. O. Butler, rector of Coddington, near Chester, 
reports that he has had returned to him in an excellent state 
of preservation the chained Bible which originally belonged to 
Coddington Church, and which has been discovered at a 
private house. It bears the date 1583, and the printer is 
Christopher Barker. The rector is about to place it in his 
‘church in a case with glass cover. 

_ & Lift is to be introduced in the Louvre. It will be 
installed near the staircase known as “ Henri IV.,” and will 
enable galleries to be visited which are rarely seen except by 
‘the officials. 
The Chelsea Board of Guardians last week considered a 
letter from an artist who requested that permission might be 
given to one of the old women living .in the workhouse to 
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“sit” for him at his studio. He would remunerate h 
2s. for a two hours’ sitting. One Guardian asked to 
the fee would be paid, and another suggested that it 
go to the gate-porter. The request was not grante 
Chairman’ observing that it was not the custom of the 
to encourage anything of the sort. me 


Mr. William Orpen, Associate of the Royal Hib 
Academy, of which Sir Thomas Drew is president, 
elected a constituent member. 


Mr. H. T. Hare has been appointed by the Rowley - 
Council as assessor in a competition for designs fe 


libraries at Cradley Heath to cost 2,500/., at Blackt 
cost 1,500/., and at Tividale to cost 650/. | es 

The King of Roumania has presented sixty-two ext 
of the rustic pottery of the country to the Muse 
Decorative Arts in Paris. ae 


£ 


The Annual Vestry Meeting at Newbold-on-Avon, ] 
have agreed that a fund should be raised for resea 
church at a probable cost of 500/. The present p 
put down in 1820, and were arranged without any r 
order. The congregation sit facing east, west, nor 
The vicar 
think there was another church in the kingdom seated i 
the same way as Newbold. 

Mr. Albert Toft, the sculptor, has been chos 
competition, to execute the National War Memorial for 
the judges who made the award being Mr. George F. 
R.A., and the Earl of Plymouth. The monument 
figures at the sides of the pedestal—one symb 
Courage and the other of Grief holding a wreath in he 
while on the top is a statue of Peace carrying in one 
helmet and in the other a palm. The memorial will be 
28 feet in height and 18 feet square. ase 


The Public Health Committee of Edinburgh Town Co 
had before them a representation from the burgh engi 
to smoke nuisance in certain districts of Edinbu 
Portobello. Observations, it was reported, had been n 
a number of works, and an abstract was submitted 
the result of these observations. In one case black 
was reported to have been emitted for an hour an 
minutes during a two hours’ watch, and in other ca 
times were fifty-six minutes in a four hours’ watch, t 
minutes in a two hours’ watch, and thirty-four minut 
three hours’ watch. Much disappointment was ex 
with the state of matters revealed by the report, 
committee instructed that the attention of the vari 
panies be directed to the matter, with an intimation tl 
there is not an improvement it may be necessary to 
proceedings under the Corporation’s by-laws. 


The Excavations Which a committee of Manx archi 
logists are carrying out at the remains of St. Trinian’s 
near Greba, have resulted in several interesting di 
Two lintel graves have been uncovered in the floor of 
of the church, each containing a skeleton, which 
away on exposure. The graves were not in line wi 
building, but seemingly. laid in haphazard fashio 
remains of a dwarf wall, which was probably surmoun 
wooden screen, were found separating the chancel fr 
nave, this being the first instance of such divisions 
Manx churches. » St. Trinian’s is supposed to date fr 
fifth century, and is dedicated to the Bishop of the Pict 


The Dean of Manchester, when speaking at the 
vestry meeting, said that the position of an ancient b 
like the cathedral in a climate like that of Manch 
sure to cause anxiety from time to time, and the 
wardens had decided to spend 1,500/. or 2,000/. in e 
necessary repairs and putting the cathedral into com 
order. The policy which he wished to pursue, with 
sanction of the churchwardens, was never to allow t 
dral to get into the state of disrepair in which 
‘cathedrals now existed. To carry out that policy 1 
be necessary from time to time to spend money in 
repairs which, if neglected at one time, would beco 
more expensive at another. Unfortunately, the cost 0! 
repairs, except as regarded the choir, could not fall 
capitular revenues. He was one of those who though 
such a building ought to be supported out of the re 
but until that was the case it was necessary to look 
generosity of the churchmen of Manchester for the mot 

The Council of the Glasgow Archzological Societ 
unanimously approved of the issue of an appeal to the 
for funds to enable the purchase of David Dale’s how 
valuable relic of the eighteenth century to be made. 
estimated cost of purchase and repair is 3,000/. 
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1 proposal to grant only 150,0002. towards buildings 
he new University in Ireland does not satisfy the 
jan Catholic Bishop of Limerick. In the course of 
ticle in the Irish Educational Magazine his Lordship 
1:—‘*‘ The immediate danger is that if the Bill passes 
e 50,0001., or a good portion of it, will be expended on 
sfort Terrace, and if it is, then, for better, for worse, 
re committed to it for ever. In my opinion, the first 
4 to insist on is the acquisition of a worthy site. If 
, can be got at the back of St. Stephen’s Green, well 
‘ood, but if not, then look elsewhere and find a proper 

get a noble plan of a fine college and university from 
ia architect in the country.’’ His Lordship also de- 
¢ to see colleges established as in Oxford. According 
E a university takes the place of home, and educates 
avhole man, forms his habits, trains him to self- 
junt, gives him strength of character, and bases its 
work on his religious faith. ‘* That is what Trinity 


> a 


ge is doing day in and day out, and it is that domestic 
well ordered and disciplined, but yet liberal and free, 
jits young men who are no longer schoolboys, that 
| it its hold on the affection and reverence of its 


nts..’ What a contrast, he continues, it will be if 
slic students are condemned to a lodging-house exist- 


wents and others, says his Lordship, will be whether 
| ought to accept an institution which from the first 
ye Stamped with the brand of inferiority, which will 
i rinity College for ever before the country as the one 
ke respectable institution, and which will expose the 
tolic youth of Ireland to temptations to which the 
ey authorities would think it wrong to expose common 
(rg. 


jours Of recreation. One of the most urgent questions 
> 


jae oldest part of the city of Corinth has been the 
of many researches by representatives of various 
jas. The Americans, however, have of late obtained 
} success. ‘They have revealed a street which was 
|. enclosed, but was broken at intervals by level parts. 
(Fountain of Pirene is known to all visitors, for it 
aues to be one of the sources of water supply. Origin- 
the water issued from a rock, and a larger opening 
‘itterwards made to allow of the delivery of an in- 
‘ed quantity. Then as the fountain was supposed to 
had a mythical origin a building was erected in which 
in was placed, and the Romans in a later age intro- 
| architectural surroundings. It would appear as if 
th’s importance was suggested by the various build- 
‘which appeared to be connected with the spring or 
138. Remains of many columns were brought to light 
2 recent excavations. Traces of the theatre which 
ANIAS called the Odeion-have been found, and gener- 
he traveller’s descriptions were found to be correct. 


' 


f@ Rue Varennes Saint-Germain in Paris, which 
as the Boulevard des Invalides, contains several in- 
mg mansions, some of which, under the New Empire, 
occupied by Ministers of State, including Tauury- 
) One of them was erected in 1729 from the designs 
-BRIEL for ApRaHAM PryRENE DE Moras, who was a 
(T, and became wealthy through speculations with 
\ the English financier. After his death the mansion 
into the possession of the Duchesse pu Maing, and in 
ib was purchased by the Maréchal pr Biron, who 
| sathed It to his nephew, the Duc pz Lauzun. Tt was 
oe by the Duc pr Bretuune-Cuarost, and 
fe it became the property of his widow, who 
i i the fine grounds adjoining for 365,000 francs 
2 a of a new Order for a convent. 
‘ple of a suburban mansion, and the pediment is filled 
5 ie Bens representing the ‘‘ Triumph of Flora.’’ On 
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the suppression of the convent under the new law the 
Prince DE Brarwn and his relatives, as heirs to the last 
secular owner, the Duchesse pz BeTHUNE-CHAROST, made 
a claim on the property. At present it is valued at 
12,000,000 francs, and they maintain that the sacrifice of 
it at less than a thirtieth of the value was not a bona-fide 
sale. On behalf of the State it was argued that in 1820 
property of the kind was nearly valueless, and the Court 
adopted that view and decided against the claimants. ‘They 
have appealed, but it is doubtful whether there will be a 
reversal of judgment. When the litigation is ended the 
mansion is likely to be converted into a public office, and 
the beautiful grounds will become a public park. 


Tur sculpture in the Royal Academy this year is not 
remarkable, and the Chantrey Trustees acted wisely in 
purchasing the Diana of Mr. Bertram MackenNat and the 
Ariadne of Mr. Hanoup Parker. A small group, A Foul 
in the Giants’ Race, by Mr. C. L. Hartwewu, as an allow- 
able use of humour, may give pleasure to many visitors in 
the Tate Gallery, for the giants are elephants. Precedent 
is in favour of more or less clothing on Diana. Mr. 
MACKENNAL represents the huntress as nude. She is 
engaged in tying a bandage around one of her shapely 
limbs. The attitude is most difficult, and only a skilled 
sculptor could succeed in making the figure graceful, as 
has been done in this case. Antapne is familiar enough 
in painting and sculpture, but it is as the destined victim 
of the sea-monster. Mr. Parker shows her kneeling 
against a rock as if praying for the return of THEsxus. 
Baccuus might well be moved at seeing such devotion ; but 
at first sight the figure is more suggestive of Christian 
than of Pagan legends. 


Mr. Joun James Stevenson, who died on Tuesday in 
his seventy-sixth year, resided in London for more than 
thirty years. He was one of Mr. Ginert Scorr’s pupils, 
and for some time was a partner with Mr.- CampsBens 
Dovauas in Glasgow. His first experience of building in 
London was derived from the Red House, Bayswater, 
which he erected for himself, and he resided in it for about 
twenty years. The title was derived from the colour of 
the brickwork, and a similar material was employed by 
Mr. STEVENSON in houses in Kensington and elsewhere. 
He was also the architect for some university and college 
buildings in Cambridge. Among the churches he designed 
were the Free Churches at Perth and Crieff, Kelvin Church, 
Glasgow, and others in Stirling. For a time he co-operated 
with Mr. Rosson in designing some of the London Board 
Schools. Mr. Stevenson was one of the first to attack 
the system of restoration or renovation of old churches 
which was then accepted, and his efforts led to the pre- 
servation of much Jacobean and later work. He was 
the author of an interesting work on the later English 
Renaissance period. 


AmonG the early advisers selected to aid in organising 
the change in Japan from Eastern to Western 
conditions was Dr. Hunry Dyer, of: Glasgow. He 
was appointed Principal of we Engineering College, 
Tokio, and director of some of the new engineer- 
ing works. When Dr. Dyer left Japan about 
twenty-five years ago the Emperor conferred on him 
the Third Class of the Order of the Rising Sun—the highest 
of its kind which at that time had been given to any 
foreigner—in recognition of his services. He was also 
granted the title of Honorary Principal of the College. 
On the Engineering College becoming a College of. the 
Imperial University of Tokio he was given the rank of 
Emeritus-Professor in the University. Dr. Dvr has 
lately been elevated to the second class of the Order of 
the Sacred Treasure. The honour is in recognition of 
his services to Japan since he returned to this country, 
and also of the great work which the students of the College 
have done in the making of modern Japan. _ Prince Tro 
and other high authorities have frequently acknowledged 
that the College has been one of the most important factors 
in the development of Japan. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, | 


HE Architectural Room may this year be less unin- 
teresting to the ordinary visitor to the Avademy, 
because it contains seventeen of the designs for the 
London County Hall’ They are those submitted by 
Messrs. Cressey & KuricHuEy, Mr. W. -Haywoop, 
Messrs. TREADWELL & Martin, Mr. R. Franx ATEKINson, 
Mr. BE. T. Haun, Mr. A. Gitpert Scorr, Mr. A. W. S. 
Cross, Mr, Cuarues H. Retuuy, Messrs. Nichouson & 
Coruette, Mr. Winu1am Friockuart, Mr. Sranisuy 
Hamp, Messrs. Russetu & Coopsr, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 
Mr. G. Wasuinaton Brownz, Messrs. Warwick & 
Haut, Mr. Hippotyte J. Buanc, and Messrs. Tan- 
cHEsTER & Rickarps. It will be observed that’ the 
accepted design by Mr. Knorr is not among them, and 
in consequence there will be some _ disappointment. 
Anyone who is curious can see among the water- 
colours a drawing by Mr. Josepu FINNEMoRE represent- 
ing ‘“‘ The Assessors: R. Norman SuHaw, Hsq., R.A., Sir 
Aston Wess, R.A., and W. EK. Rinzy, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 
assessing designs for London County Hall.’’ It is 
unnecessary to again enter on a criticism of so much 
unrewarded labour. io b 
impressed by the drawing of Mr. E. T. Hatu, which is 
the most effective among the series. 

The County Hall designs are together on the west 
wall of the Architectural Room. On the adjoining north- 
west wall several designs for churches are hung. This 
is an arrangement which is not without some advantages. 
A view of the ‘* Interior of St. Benet’s Church, Kentish 
Town,’’ by Mr. C. G. Haru, is remarkable for the number 
of tall candles on the altar, and seemingly gives the key 
to the design, for loftiness in other parts has been aimed 
at and attained. The ‘‘ NewChurch of St. Alban’s, Bourne- 
mouth,’’ by Mr. G. Fetnowrs Prynnz, is a worthy addi- 
tion to what seems to be a series, for Bournemouth pre- 
sents as creditable examples of ecclesiastical work as any 
modern town in England. The ‘‘ Chapel of the Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester,’ by Messrs. E. T. Hann & J. 
Brooke, consists of a nave with an arched roof, appar- 
ently of concrete. It and the upper part of the walls are 
painted white; red tiles are used for the flooring; the 
whole interior has a cheerful aspect, which must be 
soothing to the worshippers. Messrs. J. Onprip Scorr 
& Son contribute.a ‘‘ New Tower and Spire, St. Mary’s 
Church, Princes Risborough,’’ which show respect for 
precedent. 

It is satisfactory to find evidence that Foreign and 
Colonial commissions occasionally fall to English 
architects. ‘*‘ The Government Offices, Simla,’’ by Mr. 
JAMES Ransome, shows a long terrace, the end buildings 
being approached by steps arranged over a bridge. The 
style recalls other buildings of the same class in which 
local characteristics are avoided. ‘‘ The New Law Oourts, 
Hong Kong,’’ by Sir A. Wuzss, R.A., & E. I. Butz, is 
Italian in style; all the windows are arched, and there 
is adome. ‘‘ The Girls’ Public School at Athens,’’ by 
Messrs.. Gkorce & Ypatss, recalls one of the so-called 
Italian villas which were admired in England some sixty 
years ago. Messrs. Baxer & Masry’s ‘‘ Courtyard to the 
Government Buildings, Bloemfontein,’’ is pleasing from 
the contrast in white and green and the cool verandah. 
The same architects have a house at J ohannesburg 
in Dutch style. Another house and stabling in that 
district and remarkable for its segmental arches is by Mr. 
Seaton Morris. A ‘‘ House at Atbara, on the Red Sea 
Coast,’’ by Mr. G. W. Lorp, is novel in treatment, with 
large arches and strong piers. Mr. R. W. Scuurrz in the 
“* House near Jerusalem ’’ has adopted the local style, in 
which it may be said the flat roof is the most important 
part. 

The principal example of Government work is the 
angle of the new Admiralty building by SirA. Wess. As 
a statue by Mr. W. S. Frirx forms an essential part of 
it, the angle is shown by a plaster model—which is a wel- 
come innovation. Another official building is a Post- 
office at Grimsby in Renaissance style by Mr. J. Rurasr- 
FORD. Municipal work is also sparingly exemplified. The 


But the public are likely to be | 


George Street elevation of the Lancaster Town Hall} 
late Mr. Mountrorp and Mr. F. D. Cuapuaw is p 
than the principal front; the style is Classic, but a1 
does not appear to be altogether satisfactory, ‘ 
Congreve Street front of the Birmingham Counc | 
Hxtension,’’ by Messrs. AsHtuy & Newman, is 8 
a small drawing which can only give a p 
important improvement. ‘‘ The Borough 6 
Municipal Buildings,’ by Messrs. Warwick 
might be taken for flats or offices. Probably f 
of economy a treatment which would distin 
building from those in its vicinity was avoide 
Proposed Offices in the Guildhall,’’ by Mr. Sm 
has a curious effect owing to the employment 
dark blue stone in parts. It is difficult to de 
late years whether public libraries should be « 
as municipal works or credited to Mr. Carnza: 
New Public Library and Museum at Worthing 
H.,A. Croucu, is an eighteenth-century buildi 
in treatment but well adapted for its purpose. A 
‘* Cheshunt Public Library,’’ by Mr. Myrriz 
shown; it is in red brick with stone dressings. — 
design for the same building by Mr. Crcm BREWER. 
‘“ St. Pancras Central Library,’’ by Messrs. Russi 
CoopEr, is Classic in style, and although the bu 
is not high, it derives dignity from the columns; for 
buildings of the class it might be regarded as a n 
The “‘ Museum and Art Gallery, Plymouth,” by M 
THoRNELY & Rooxg, is also a low building, which 
character through the windows being separate 
coupled pilasters. ‘‘ A Proposed Museum Buildi 


upper storey having arched ceilings for acoustic pury 
The ‘* New Buildings in Pembroke College, Cambri 
by Mr. W. D. Caron, are Renaissance in style, w 
fine entrance. The ‘‘ Proposed New Gower Street ] 
of University College, London,’’ by Mr. F. M. Sno 
will, we suppose, be considered refined in treatment. 
probably through the fault of the drawing they are 
if compared with some of the other collegiate exalr 
The difference between past and present is indicate 
Mr. E. C. Frern’s ‘‘ Extension of the Royal Colle 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’’ Barry was ab 
transform the fagade in such a way as to render the | 
ing an ornament to the Square. The extension doe 
Suggest any connection with the earlier building, 
might be intended as suites of offices. The British Me 
Association’s new premises, for which Messrs. ADA 
Honpew are architects, allow the corner site to | 
treated that strangers will ask who are the owners. 
building will be an ornament to the Strand. - 

We have referred to some of the churches 
are to be found elsewhere on the walls. ‘ 
Church and Parish Room, Wimbledon,’’ form 
in plain Gothic, which is Mr. T. G. Jackson’s. 
tribution. ‘‘ St. Andrew’s Church, Boscor 
Messrs. J. O. Scorr, Son & MiuEs, becomes re 
by the absence of a tower or belfry of any 
W. H. Jewirr’s ‘‘ Study for the Interior of 
Cathedral Church,’’ although Gothic in style, 
companion to the view he exhibited last year 
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ectural visions which it is gratifying to see in these 
ng days. Another dream, but of a secular class, is 
Yesign for Bacon’s Ideal Palace,’”’ by Mr. Roperr 
SON, which has, however, a massiveness beyond the 
ist’s ideal. Bacon, although a dreamer, was quite 
ied to have the chapel as part of the hall in his 
ion, so long as there was a partition to divide them 
occasion required. There is no doubt he expressed 
eas of his time, for very few private chapels existed 
agland. Mr. Tempre Moorn’s ‘‘ Chapel of St. 
, Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln,’’ affords an example of 
can be done on a very small scale. It is intended, 
ise, for a particular class, but clerical students can 
imany a lesson from it. Mr. Moorn’s ‘‘ Church of 
aints, Uplands, Stroud,’’ is likewise deserving of 
» The “‘ Church of St. John the Divine, Merton 
ee by Mr. Burke Downrna, has all the character- 
(except decay) of a village church which has existed 
long period and been subjected to modifications. It 
wong the most interesting examples in the room. 
f, H. Eastwoop’s ‘‘ Church of the Sacred Heart, 
sworth,’’ is marked by very long and narrow 
ys, and throughout there is a free treatment of 
c. The design for ‘‘ Paul’s Cross Memorial ’’ can- 
e overlooked, for Mr. Bromrretp has had a large 
[prepared of the graceful column surmounted by a 
of the Saint, with an enclosure at foot which we 
ise would serve for preachers. A copy of the old 

ure would be less successful as a memorial. 
is always satisfactory to find business premises 
tare designed by architects, for they evince that the 
‘d owners are able to realise that a building which is 
five is an element in success. That enterprising 
the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Com- 
must find that the building in Pall Mall which Mr 
JAWBER designed is more suggestive of their standing 
their buildings in the City. Such a building is 
ally an asset of which the value increases. The new 
s for the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada in Cock- 
Street are on a site which it was difficult to treat. 
ston WepB’s design shows the offices on the ground 
with particularly large windows and a doorway 
ately ornamented, while the upper part is adapted 
fices or residences. Mr. L. V. Hunr shows some 
shops in Tottenham Court Road, with bay-windows 
The “ Waldorf Hotel,’’ by Messrs. A. MarsHaty 
ENZIE & Son, is the most important building of its 
in the room. Economy prescribed uniformity to a 
extent, but the building has completeness without 
monotonous. By slightly advancing the ends and 
g the roofs above them the building gains an 
asis which is valuable. Another feature is that the 
which many would treat as a frieze becomes a row 
ms with ornamental panels between them, and in 
vay economy and utility are combined. The ‘ Chief 
8 of the Royal Liver Friendly Society, Liverpool,’’ 
r, WALTER Auprey Tuomas, will be probably the 
it block of office buildings in the city. It is carried 
th a height it must be a landmark from many points 
W. The “ New Business Premises in the West 
: by Mr. Jonny Betcurr, will when realised receive 
d deal of consideration, Apparently there is a de- 
The lower part will 


te from ordinary Renaissance. 
ops; on the first floor several niches, which no doubt 
e filled with statues. The surface will be broken 
merous projecting panels. The detail somehow sug- 
that the upper and lower parts are each complete 
dependent, and the middle portion partially so. The 
"appears an experiment of which the full effect 
tbe estimated from the drawing. In the ‘“‘ Pruden- 
ssurance Buildings, Lewisham,’’ Mr. Pact Warer- 
8 departs from the red-brick and terra-cotta types, 
‘have become familiar in so many towns, for he 
dopted masonry and a plain but effective Renaissance 
in, The “‘ Pediment, Insurance Office. Euston 
"e,”” by Mr. B. Prre, should gratify the shades of the 
ops, for it is severely Tonic. 
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There are a great many houses, large and small. Mfr. 
G. C. Horsey, in ‘‘ Coverwood, Surrey,’ avoids a sym- 
metrical treatment. Mr. F. T. Veriry’s ‘‘ Flats de Luxe, 
Portland .Place,’’ would serve for a club-house in Pieca- 
dilly or Pall Mall. Mr. C. E. Matxows has three large 
houses. ‘‘ Webbington, Somerset,’’ by Mr. E. J. May, 
is a half-timbered house standing on a terrace, which 
might be altered if necessary into two or three houses. 
Mr. T. H. Mawson has a characteristic treatment of 
‘‘ Garden Pavilion, Pergola and Bridge, Shenstone Court, 
Staffs,’’ which recalls the poet-gardener Leasowes. Mr. 
C. G. Hans, in his ‘‘ Proposed Scheme for Dining-room,”’ 
aims at spaciousness, and in the drawing at least succeeds 
in expressing it, partly through having a limited amount 
of furniture and only a few paintings on the walls. Mr. 
C. F. A. Voysny’s ‘‘ House at Higham ”’ is larger than 
the majority of those with which his name is associated, 
and it is accordingly treated on a bolder scale, a low tower 
having an excellent effect. There are two residences by 
Mr. Ernest Newron in the style which he has made 
familiar. There is a view of King’s College Hospital 
by Mr. W. A. Prre, which suggests the outer buildings. 
‘““ Newport Castle, Monmouth,” as in the seventeenth 
century, suggests a restoration, and if carried out as repre- 
sented by Mr. Caréz would be an important addition to 
town and district. There is a model of a half-timbered house 
in Sussex by Mr. Grrvase Batey, which is more likely 
to be comprehended by outsiders than a series of drawings. 
Such a mode of representation does credit to what was 
practised in SHAKESPEARH’S time, for it is not all people 
who can realise solids from planes. 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
oes who visits the Royal Academy this year in 
ob the expectation of surprises among the paintings is 
sure to be disappointed. It is on the whole so much in 
keeping with preceding exhibitions that a catalogue is 
unnecessary unless for the purpose of discovering the titles 
by which the paintings are designated. As other titles 
would serve as well, the visitor who is familiar with the 
works of the artists can rely on memory without much 
loss. Unless he is a stranger to the annual shows he will 
have no difficulty in identifying the artists. On account 
of the peculiar character of the collection there is nothing 


‘gained by attempting a rearrangement of the contents of 


the galleries. There are no startling works which are 
entitled to be considered as pre-eminent, and therefore 
the visitor need not hasten to make acquaintance with 
particular pictures through fear that if he omitted seeing 
them he would be a loser. By taking the galleries in the 
order they are numbered there will be less fatigue andas 
much pleasure will be gained as if an illusory order of 
merit had been pursued. Considering the quality of the 
materials the galleries are skilfully arranged and equalised. 
Moreover, this year few complaints are heard about the 
hanging, for a redistribution of pictures would not impart 
more attractiveness to the exhibition. An amateur who is 
not prepared to take the collection as a whole will be wise 
to stay away. 

Gallery No. 1 offers a portrait by Mr. G. Henry in 
which expression that may be momentary is caught, 
one by Sir W. Q. OrcHarpson of a nurse in which 
apparently the habitual expression is given, and one by 
Mr. Hacker of a lady with an apple—a would-be Venus. 
Mr. J. S. Saraenr’s porttait in the room is as charac- 
teristic of his style as any of his five works, and Mr. 
J. J. SHANNon’s princess does not suffer because there 
is a little expression of hauteur. Architects will not con- 
demn Mr. Betcuer’s portrait by Mr. F. Dicxsze, 
although it suggests the office, for they know it is intended 
for a professional collection. Subjects may change in 
portraiture but treatment continues, while in other 
pictures repetition of both seems to be inevitable. Mr. 
Prerer Granam’s Inchcape Rock seems a familiar friend 
with its surges’ swell, and what a capital companion to it 
is. Mr. Hewy’s Waste of Waters. Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s Androcles and the Lion might have been 
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painted to keep the waters from combining, and the light 
brown of the lion’s head is a contrast to the dark blue 
waves, while the placid expression is a foil to the foam. 
How many times of late years have we seen the Ligurian 
Garden of Mr. La Taanaur, who wherever he goes finds 
“the shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun ”’ on all things 
animate and inanimate? Yet how different is that light 
and heat from the summer scene expressed in the Little 
Fiun of Mr. Cuarues Sims. It is about the most de- 
lightful fantasy in the exhibition, and it suggests too that 
in spite of all the operations of evolutionary processes there 
is a good deal that is primitive still left among us. But 
we hope Mr. Sims will not consider that his mission is to 
produce combinations of modernity and antiquity year 
aiter vear. 

In the second room we can also have a renewal of old 
scenes, and probably some who enter it may wish that 
Mr, GanpisH was given another chance to display the 
merits of his ever young Boadishia. The Cavaliers and 
Puritans of Mr. Crorts’s Surrender of the City of York 
defy time, and their costumes are as brilliant as of vore. 
It would be difficult to decide whether Mr. WatERHousE’s 
immature girl with the refined profile and tip-tilted nose, 
seen again in The Soul of the Rose, or Mr. R. W. 
MacsBeru’s more vigorous Alsatian Flowerseller has a 
more efficacious elixir. Mr. Norru’s Summer in a 
Western Wood appears to remain unaffected by the 
season’s difference. Mr. J. J. SHannon has given us a 
novelty in his Infant Bacchus, although like other painters 
the baby god becomes only a justification for some daring 
nudities. Mr. Woop must have carried his Venetians with 
him to Friuli to reappear as Knitters. Sir L. Atma- 
TapeMa’s portrait of himself was, we suppose, painted 
from recollection. 

Mr. Sypney Hauu’s Investiture of the King of 
Norway with the Insignia of the Order of the Garter 
is in keeping with other representations of State cere- 
monies. The knights can be identified, and the majority 
appear, as is usual, to be suffering from depression. The 
late Davip Farqunarson’s Sunrise deserved its place in 
the Gallery, for it suggests the varied wildness of Scottish 
hills and valleys. Mr. Lestim’s old riverside house is, 
of course, olive in tone, and the title of the painting— 
the Love Letter—is suggested by a girl in a boat who is 
reading. Mr. D, Murray has presented a variation on 
his usual scenes, for the Fiends’ Weather: the Clyde, 
shows a lurid sky and its effects on the water. “Mr. 
Seymour Lucas in Silenced—a courtier in white satin 
lying dead on a floor while the assassins are escaping— 
suggests employment of French legends. Mr. Tuxr’s 
youths bathing, Midsummer Morning, this year has the 
novel addition of a captured fish. Mr. Cuausmn’s the 
Boy and the Man may have a meaning which makes the 
text cited appropriate, but for plain people a more sug- 
gestive title would be Work and Sloth, for while the aged 
man appears bent on toilsome hoeing his younger and 
stronger companion appears to be calculating the distance 
to the nearest beershop. The large size of the canvas also 
makes the work remarkable. Mr. Sarcmnt’s Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour is unconventional, for statesmen are not 
usually depicted as if they were hardly able to support 
their own weight by standing on two legs; but the older 
positions are preferable. Chiméres may be called a 
Frenchified version of Da Vrncr’s Mona lasa, and shows 
4 Woman more sarcastic and merciless than the original 
dame. But the purple dress, the veil threaded with gold, 
and the fragile glass globe, as well as the strange mystery 
of the face, at once seize attention for M. Daanan- 
Bovverz’s work. Hve by Mr. Sonoman may not serve as 
an illustration to the accepted record, for the primal wife 
appears descending from above; but it is a splendid 
example of flesh-painting, and is the principal ornament 
of the large room. Sir Luxe Frnprs’s La Giardiniera 
has-not the prettiness of the Venetians he most admired, 
but this peasant girl, although of a coarse type and clad 
m crude colours, is one of his successful works owing to 
the boldness of the treatment. 

The contents of the fourth room usually have to 
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better illuminated. The Return, by Mr. B 
could assert itself in a worse position. Like oj 
his paintings it suggests the wrong side of a 
tapestry, and we can imagine that in some way 
savages who bear the colossal bunches of g 
triumph have elsewhere that .clearness which 
them to appear in detail instead of in a mags 
fruitage and vineyard men were inseparable. 
There are always shipping scenes in abu 
the Academy exhibitions; but the Return i 
differs from Mr. Branawyn’s scen 
represents some Greek vessels of the heroic tin 
ing from an expedition, and Greek women 
not hindered by the waves from welcomi 
It is not credible that the war vessels wer 
geous as those Mr. C. W. Wynne 
sented, but if Turner was allowed to pat 
boat of Unysses as if it were a mayoral 
we can also admire the vessels in the Retur 
insisting on their accuracy. The Sands of Li, 
Epcar Bunpy is the work of a painter who end 
avoid repetitions. In it we see a Cavalier who | 
seized by some Puritans and whose life ends ¥ 
sand passes. ‘The dark recess allows of light an 
and there is contrast between every figure of the 
although they have a common desire. Mie 
Fountain may be supposed to represent the anim 
sculpture and figures disporting which are usuall 
positions in marble and bronze. The poet of the 
of the Lock ’’ would enjoy the picture. a 
The visitor to Gallery No. 6 canot fail ¢ 
the Council of the Royal Academy 1907, by Si 
Herkomer, for it is as large as the group of a E 
council which was exhibited some years ago. 1 
was more effective, for the room was lighted by 
and the houses could be seen in the stree 
Academicians are seated all in a row against a red 
a place where the means of lighting are no 
but from the railway rugs which are carried b 
the artists we can assume the scene is on a col 
the works for exhibition are under scrutiny. 
example of vigorous brush-work which appeai 
dashed off like a sketch the picture is a marvel, 
much labour appears unnecessary, for a picture o1 
of the size would serve as well. Last year M 
Watson exhibited Tithonus and Aurora, th 
have from him the Dawn and Tithonus. The 
radiant, but her mortal lover is as downcast as “ita 
a criminal. H.H. Maharaja Orocha, by Mr. 
Outvier, by its splendid costume of blue and je 
pensates for the dismal puzzle which is hung 
portrait. “ag 
Is Mr. Kenyincton’s Relagration in Gallery \ 
which shows a group of milliners resting, a ¢ 
scene to the Workroom of last year? His Pand 
his skill in figure-painting. In the room can a 
Mr. A. P. Burton’s Cupid with Cymbals A 
Sleeping Nymphs, which is one of the most 
works of its class. The Hve of Mr. G. 
engaged with flowers and is more of a mort 
Sotomon’s. Mr. Campseni Taynor’s Pract 
Ballet in 1830 recalls a time when longer sk 
approved, as recorded in the lithographs of the | 
Mr. Harrz is known as a designer, but his Bi 
Garden near Madrid, shows he can use oil CC 
skill, and his work has prominence. It is a 
scene, in which architecture and vegetation 
if to enhance the figures. St. Francis, the Litil 
the Birds, by Mr. Trrcoms, is painted in a mann 
is convincing; but when will artists rem 
originally the Franciscans wore grey robes? _ 
There are over two hundred paintings in t 
gallery. Among them are Phryne, a decorative 
Mr. Srorzy and which is reminiscent of variou 
by the same hand; Mr. W. H. Bartrmrr’s Sea 
Mr. Caton Woopvintr’s A Critic,- and] Mr 
Suaw’s “‘ This is a heart a queen lent on.” 
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thority has Mr. Lewry for such a subject as Johnson 
d Boswell at the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese *’? 

As an example which is adapted to mural decoration 
5 Passing of Queen Eleanor, by Mr. FP. O. SALISBURY, 
Gallery No. 10, is worthy of attention. Processions 
2 generally suitable, and in this case royal and eccle- 
\stical pomp are combined. The subject is the meeting 

the funeral cortége by the Abbot and monks of 
altham Abbey. Some of the latter wear red mantles, 
a Abbot has a cope adapted to high festivals, and there 
» several bannerets with heraldic insignia. The paint- 
g suggests the love of colour which prevailed in 
adigeval times and which brightened scenes of a gloomy 
ad. Nearly allied to it is the diptych by Mr. Arruur 
ugHEs, the Rescue, which is brilliant in colour and is, 
-e other examples of the artist, symbolic. It represents 
St. George and the Dragon incident, but instead of a 
incess the victims who are saved are two children. 
nidst such a number of modern incidents as are visible 
is year the two pictures are incongruous. 

The eleventh gallery has at least one work which will 
ive interest for architects, viz. A New Neighbourhood, 
* Mr. Atrrep Hast. As a landscapist he represents 
‘ore of the variety of Nature than.is usual. 
, shows a suburban region on a winter’s day where large 
yuses are in progress. It is not unusual for artists to 
present new buildings as the dreariest of spectacles, but 
ry. Bast is a faithful interpreter, and in his hands the 
ibject becomes picturesque. Mr. Hersert Draper's 
mg may be considered as academic, but it is well com- 
ysed, and marks a new departure for the artist. In the 
om is another excellent work, For Life, by Miss Lucy 
=mp-Wetcu, in which panic-stricken horses and a stag 
represented with a power which the late Rosa BonnEuR 
sver surpassed. 

_ Although water-colour drawing can hardly be said to 
3 Officially recognised hy the Academy, a great many 
samples are offered for exhibition. There are several 
teresting works in the room, including some by members 
‘the special societies. Over two hundred miniatures will 
so be found on.the screens. The black and white room 
made up of the usual elements. 
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MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD.* 
By Bernarp W. Henperson, M.A. 


J] ERTON COLLEGE, Oxford, is the oldest of the col- 
: leges of Oxford, and when a Bishop of Exy in 1280 
minded the first Cambridge College, Peterhouse, he 
rdered his scholars to live ‘* secundum regulam scolarium 
lxonie qui de Merton cognominantur.’’ Merton College 
vas founded by WauTER DE Merron, Chancellor of Eng- 
id and Bishop of Rochester, in the reign of Henry III. 
lis first code of statutes, duly preserved in the muniment- 
oom of the College, is dated 1264, It provided for the 
laintenance of twenty scholars in a ‘‘ Hospitium’’ at 
)xford from the proceeds of estates managed in their 
iterests by a warden-—custos—and other procurators or 
umisters who dwelt in the *‘ Domus ’”’ in Surrey. But 
ais bipartite arrangement lasted only a few years. A 
ite for a permanent home for the scholars was quickly 
equired in the parish of St. John the Baptist, in the 
outh-east ward of the city of Oxford, bounded by the 
ity wall on the south; and since November 25, 1268, 
he College has existed here in uninterrupted possession. 
‘ules for the common life and studies were laid down 
ath precision by the founder in 1270, and the number of 
cholars was now not limited to twenty. Four years 
ater the whole administrative body was moved from 
surrey to Oxford, and in the founder’s last code of 
tatutes, dated August 1274, he commanded that ‘‘ hence- 
orth and for ever there shall be one home and one place 
f habitation for his House of Scholars of Merton, and 
hat at Oxford.’’+ The unification was thus complete 


* See Illustrations. 


} This and other quotations in this short 
paper are taken from 
ery of Merton College, now published by Messrs. Hutchin- 
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in 1274.. But the ‘‘ Collegium ”’ of scholars existed in 
Oxford already in 1264, and on this fact stress must be 
laid, as ignorance is apt to misrepresent the history of 
the founding of the College which, as the example of all 
collegiate foundations at our two historic universities, set 


| academic history in England upon lines as unique in the 


history of universities as they are famous in reputation 
and far-reaching in effect. The “‘ College system,’’ 
so light-heartedly to-day attacked, which has been and 
is the essence of university life at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and at them alone of all the universities of Europe, is due 
to the founder of Merton College. 

‘* Merton justly claims priority of existence over all 
other colleges, because a ‘ college’ is justly defined, not 
as the mere recipients of a benefaction, not as the build- 
ings in which such may live together, but as a self- 
governing corporate community with common rule, 
common life, common property, common end. In this, 
the only true sense of the word, Merton is the oldest sur- 
viving college in England, and dates back to 1264... 
the example to the later colleges of University and 
Balliol in Oxford, and Peterhouse in Cambridge.’’ 

The College is entered from Merton Street by a gate- 
way under a tower, both of them built in 1418 by Warden 
Tuomas RopEsorNne. Over the gateway facing the street 
is a curious antique sculpture, traditionally older than the 
College itself, but in reality more probably of the fifteenth 
century, and representing the Baptist and the kneeling 
figure of the founder of the College, with the great Book 
of the Seven Seals.* It is fanked by tabernacles con- 
taining statues of King Henry III. and WALTER DE 
Merton. The front of the College from the entrance 
tower as far as the new buildings was entirely rebuilt in 
1588-91, though it has been subject to various modifica- 
tions since. The staircase west of the entrance gate was 
finished forty years later. 

The very sight of the ‘‘ Front Quad ’’ is enough to 
prove the antiquity of the College, for the customary 
‘* quadrangle ’’ is conspicuously absent. This most con- 
venient form of college buildings dates back as an institu- 
tion to the late fourteenth century and WiLuiAM or WYKE- 
HAM, founder of New College.+ But the Merton build- 
ings are disposed more irregularly and after monastic 
fashion. On the right hand is the east end of the chapel 
and its magnificent rose window; facing the entrance is 
the College Hall in the angle; to the east of it the old 
‘* Warden’s lodgings,’’ built by Wardens Henry SEVER 
and RicuarD Firzsames of Tudor days. The ‘‘ quad- 
rangle,’’ however, is now more uniform in shape than it 
was a few years ago, when a long creeper-clad gallery 
connected Srver’s buildings with the street. New 
buildings of Mr. CuHampnrys now have taken the place 
both of this and of the old ‘‘ St. Alban Hall,’’ to the great 
benefit at least of the undergraduate community. The 
College Hall is of very modern appearance, but its walls 
may be coeval with the founder, and the ancient great 
door at top of the entrance steps with its beautiful iron 
scroll-work may be fourteenth century. Much work 
was done upon this building by Sir Gmperr Scott in 
1872-4, who opened up again the original deep stone 
window-seats. And the last reconstructions, whereby 
the Warden’s House has been put to other than its tradi- 
tional uses (and the Warden been given his “‘ lodgings ”’ 
over the way), have cpened out again the entrance into 
the hall at its upper end from the Firzsamus room 
over the great archway. When Queen Henrrerra Maria 
dwelt in this room at the time when Cuartgs I. held his 
Court at Oxford, this access to the hall was in use and 
provided a private approach under cover from the 
‘* Queen’s Room,’’ by way of hall, sacristy, and chapel, 
towards Corpus and Christ Church, where dwelt the 
King. Perhaps King and Queen together could now 
dwell in Mr. Cuampneys’s building over the way. 


* See Merton College, by Professor H. J. White (Dent & Co., 
1906), p. 17-9. 

t+ Perhaps so called to distinguish it from the Old College, 
i.e, Merton. : 
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The chapel consists of choir, two transepts, and 
central tower. As originally designed a nave would have 
been added, which would have appropriated the site upon 
which Corpus Christi College was subsequently built (and 
by this building there hangs a melancholy tale). The 
chapel so completed would have been the most magnifi- 
eent church in Oxford. But alter more than a century 
had passed by the College seems to have discovered that 
the T-shaped building was the ideal one for a college 
chapel, and abandoned the idea of the nave. The great 
blocked arches to-day and the west window—the glass of 
which does not fit the arch—still remain to show the 
original design. The chapel in its present form took. at 
least a century and a half to complete. The oldest por- 
tion is the chancel, lofty and magnificent, which wis 
built between 1294 and 1297. It contains a great wheel 
window of pure Decorated style at the east end, and on 
either side seven Decorated windows of geometrical 
pattern, each corresponding in form with the window 
opposite, and further, the first being similar‘with the fifth, 
the second with the sixth, and the third with the seventh. 
The side windows are, with one exception, filled with the 
original glass, the gift of a Fellow, Henry pz Mamgs- 
FIELD, as the scroll shows in each, and the labels of the 
second and fourth windows on both sides display the por- 
trait of Exrnor of Castile, first wife of Epwarp I. ; while 
others of the windows display in the border the three 
castles, the arms of Castile. The glass in the lower lights 
of the east window is English work of Wm. Pricn, and 
was inserted in 1702. Fragments of the older glass, 
more harmonious in tone with the rest, are inserted in 
the great Perpendicular window at the west-end. The 
lectern was the gift of Joun Manton, Fellow, in 1504. 
The altar-piece is said to be a Tintoretto. Two splendid 
heasses were last century removed from the ante-chapel 
to their present place below the altar rail, and have 
recently been carefully relaid. They commemorate, the 
one a warden and a benefactor of the fourteenth, the other 
a warden (Henry Srver) of the fifteenth century. From 
the upper end of the south side a doorway, now blocked, 
led to, and a squint gives a view of, the sacristy. This 
ig itself a building of no small architectural interest, and 
was built in 1811. Its two east windows are ‘‘ probably 
the earliest known examples. of another development 
from Karly English, . that -info . curvilinear tracery. 
The lower lights of these windows terminate in what are 
called ogee arches, and the curves of these arches being 
continued till they reach the window arch, a beautiful 
net-like effect was produced, which has earned for this 
kind of tracery the technical term of ‘ reticulated.’ In 
time the reticulated work developed into the F lamboyant 
. . but in the Merton sacristy we see the beginning 
of ib all? 

The transepts display a perplexing combination of 
the Decorated and Perpendicular styles (in fact, . the 
chapel abounds with architectural puzzles of no small 
interest), and must have been long in building. To the 
thirteenth century, ¢.g., belongs the piscina in the south 
transept; to the fifteenth century the tracery of the great 
window of the north transept on Merton Street. This, 
the latest, window was the earliest to display the signs 
of age, and was excellently restored by Mr. Jackson a 
few years ago. 

Finally, the tower, the glory of the College and the 
model for the later campanile at Magdalen, was built 
between 1448-59. 

Under its shade nestles the oldest 
Oxford, that of ‘‘ Mob Quad.’? The origin of the name 
1s quite uncertain, but it at least existed in the eighteenth 
century. The north and east sides of this, as well as the 
“ Treasury ’’ with its steep stone roof by the entrance 
archway, were built about 1300, and the Teynton stone 
has resisted weathering in marvellous fashion. The 
south and west sides are later but also of the fourteenth 
century. The first floor on these two sides consists of 
the College Library, the most picturesque of all libraries 


quadrangle in 


* Merton College, by H. J. White, p. 44, 
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in the country. It was built by Bishop Reve of Ch 
chester in 1377-8, and many of the fittings as well g 
the lancet windows and their glass are original. Later 
wooden ornamental ceiling was added in 15013. tw 
dormer windows were built in 1623 and two others abor 
the same time; a room at the end was added also in th 
year, the window of which now contains twelve cartoon 
of Dutch glass of date 1598, presented by Archdeaco 
BiaceE in 1841 (the ‘‘ Archdeacon ’’ known also to Me 
tonians in another connection); and new bookcases wit 
Jacobean ornaments, fittings, and pediments, &e., wer 
added in 1623 and 1641. The whole result baffle 
description, but if ever the ghosts of scholars haunt th 
colleges of Oxford, the Merton Library must be thei 
meeting-place. It is but right that there should be sti 
preserved here two examples of chained bodks, and th 
the whole ancient system of chaining books and of loosin 
them from their chains can here be studied and appre 
ciated best. There are many enviable positions eyen i 
Oxford, but that of the Merton librarian is not the leas 
of these. an 
The *‘ Fellows’ Quadrangle ’’ was built by two me 
of York in 1608-10 of Headington stone, and its gate 
way “is an elaborate specimen of the classical taste o 
the age, displaying the five orders of column, viz 
Roman, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite.’’ Th 
garden front of this quadrangle, however, is unsurpasse 
in beauty by any building of any date, and the under 
graduates who have. by the recent rearrangement 
acquired rooms here formerly appropriated to the Warder 
or Fellows may be counted fortunate even above thei 
comrades. ce 
Of Burrerrietp’s monstrous buildings (1861-4) th 
less said the better. To these the Merton Grove wa: 
sacrificed, and that architect suggested also the destruc 
tion of Mob Quad, library and all, to give his fanc} 
ampler scope. These barely escaped. The story maj 
well seem an architectural nightmare. Unhappily, the 
old ‘‘ new buildings ’’ remain of indestructible solidity. 
Even creepers seem to reject the task of covering them. 
Mr. Cuampyey’s beautiful ‘‘new buildings’? may 
serve as some atonement for the evil deeds and still more 
evil designs of the mid-Victorian era. Neither has this 
latest building encroached greatly upon the still perfect 
charms of the garden of the College, on the old city wall, 
which remains as peaceful and remote a home of Divine 
content as can be found even. in the city of groves and 
dreams. a 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
4h HE following is the report on the decay of stonework of 
Christ Church by Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.&., to 
which we referred last week :— a. | 

I have been observant for thirty years past of the progress 
of decay of the soft French stone introduced in the restora- 
tion of the cathedral, 1871-8. Decay was perceptible within 
seven years after its introduction. I have made this year a 
comprehensive survey of its present extent, and my report is 
that the time has come when some reparation cannot be 
deferred and must be undertaken before another season. i: 

It may be some relief to anxiety about the provision 
immediately of the funds for a great expenditure, which must 
be ultimately incurred, that I recommend a progressive. 
mending, in cutting out year by year those parts of the st:ne- 
work which have become absolutely dangerous, aud the 
remnant of moulded and carved work which has perished ard 
disappeared. These dilapidations are not only unsightly, but, 
to my observation, appear to convey the contagion of decay to 
plain stonework adjoining, by some sort of fungus, which 
might otherwise serve a few years longer. I am of opinion 
that the entire replacement of the hopeless stone might be 
spread over fifteen or twenty years after the considerable 
reparation which this year demands. 

It might seem superfluous now in view of things as they | 
are to refer back to the error of judgment in employing Caen 
stone originally. It is an unfortunate incident of a noble 
restoration that there was a failure to identify the source and 
nature of the ancient wrought stone of Christ Church which 

. had stood well, and much of which witnesses still toa survival 
{ of 680 years. The question, however, of what stone is to be 
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a aration is an open one and of first consideration 
ae recall antiaaen and historic references. 
te rave responsibility attached to some who misled an 
Beef and presumedly experienced architect, such as the 
ate Mr. George Edmund Street was, and on whom he thought 
might rely, as his knowledge had not extended before to 
he building stones used in Ireland. Such advice it was that 
»d Mr. Street to make this statement without qualification in 
is own published account of his work :—“ The old wrought 
tonework was all executed in Caen stone, and, after much 
onsideration, it was thought best to use it for the new work. 

n a ncte added in 1881 he reiterated :—“ In my opinion, the 
rought stone was, as stated in the text, brought from Caen, 
nd Dublin masons were unable to say from whence it came, 
nd, under the circumstances, I adhere to my original 
pinion, fortified as it was by those who had charge of the 
orks under me.”’ 

Be a now to be regretted—wise as we may be after the 
vent perhaps—that “ much consideration ’’ had not taken the 
sual course of comparison of the old and new stones under 
magnifying glass, when even momentary observation would 
aye detected characteristic differences. There are samples 
f both stones placed in the chapter-room for inspection of 
hose who might be interested, and there are many tons of 
oth about the cathedral to confirm this beyond doubt. It 
s to be regretted too that consideration had not extended 
eyond Dublin operative masons of forty years ago, and those 
mder Mr. Street on the works, to practical geologists, or 
ven some antiquarians and educated persons. Some such 
vere not unacquainted with this most interesting stone of the 
nedisval builders in Ireland as a stone with a history, and 
ssentially of the kind found universally in use after the 
inglo-Norman invasion, along the whole eastern seaboard of 
reland, in every abbey, church and castle, from Grey Abbey 
n Down to Dunbrody and Tintern in Wexford, inclusive of 
he Castle and two cathedrals of Dublin. 

Mr. Street had, with unerring instinct, recognised the 
Jhrist Church of Dublin as an essentially English cathedral, 
md confirmed the history of its building by an immigrant 
chool of masons from south-western England. Their work 
e recognised at Valle Crucis Abbey and St. Davids, built in 
heir migration through Wales towards Ireland. He indi- 
ated them as “men of Bristol.”” He was himself engaged 
n restoration of Bristol Cathedral about 1878. Historic 
ecord was to be found of the traffic and transportation from 
he Bristol Channel and its ports of shipment to the city 
f Dublin. It was the remarkable oolite that Glastonbury 
\bbey was built of, and great Montacute House later. It 
vould be a geographical eccentricity indeed for men of Bristol 
0 look to Caen, in Normandy, and beyond Somerset and 
-embroke, for the stone they so well knew, and which could 
e 4 Eby and readily seaborne to the opposite shores of 
teland. 

The question, however, of gravest responsibility rests on 
dvisers of the Dean and Chapter and Cathedral Board to 
ind the stone now for restoration which is to last for future 
enerations. A great deal of misapprehension exists as to the 
nerits and marketable supply, and comparative cost of stones 
or wrought architectural work in Dublin. It seems necessary 
odiscuss them in connection with Christ Church restoration. 
_ Irish limestone was partially used in Mr. Roe’s restora- 
ion IN a mixed way ‘with Caen stone without any system. 
‘t has stood weather well. It was introduced in some places 
n the hood-mouldings only in conjunction with doors and 
vindows otherwise made of Caen stone, indicating even then 
 misgiving that the soft stone so exposed would not last. I 
lo not advocate, for various reasons, Irish limestone for 
urther introduction at Christ Church, for (1) a reason con- 
7ineing to some minds, its expense—it would cost at least 
0 per cent. more than freestone; (2) all limestone is not 
eliable to last as a matter of course, aS so popularly supposed. 
; At the late restoration at St. Patrick’s I found much 
imestone, introduced with perfect confidence in 1864, which 
e+ in pieces when lifted, having developed deceptive clay 
me on its structure. (3) Irish limestone is not consistent 
a i on in Anglo-Norman Christ Church as a monument 
; istory. Except the black stone for rubble, quarried under 
ifficulties just outside the fortified city walls in College 

Teen, and perhaps the oak wood from Shilleagh, there was 


not in ancient Christ Church ti ; 
[ts freestone, Purbeck any native material whatever. 


marble, tiles, slates, and even mortar 
any were brought from Western England and floated 
Sate harbourage within the city walls at Winetavern Street, 
and it is 4n interesting record, 
1 re 18 no Irish freestone, as is somewhat popularl 
y pre- 
sumed, ‘mown to those whose business is building, at abs 
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present time in marketable supply in Dublin, and that if 
brought to Dublin would not cost at Christ Church 20 per cent. 
for carriage and workmanship more than Portland stone of 
the best quality from Hampshire. There is no specimen of 
such Irish stone under observation for a sufficient number of 
years to justify an architect for recommending it as an 
experiment of endurance at Christ Church. 

An oolite closely allied to the ancient Somerset stone of 
Christ Church has been used at St. Patrick’s in 1904 to replace 
Caen stone which had deceived a London architect, Mr. Car- 
penter, in 1845, in “ Dean Pakenham’s restoration’ of the 
eastern chapels, and which presented utter ruin as example 
when Christ Church restoration started in 1872. The quarries 
of Portland present some twelve or more laminated beds, one 
of which, known as the hard whitbed seam, when obtained is 
an excellent and enduring stone in Dublin, as witnessed to 
by its chief public buildings of the eighteenth century. The 
great demand in the English market for this well-esteemed 
stone—in London and elsewhere—makes it expensive, but less 
so and more suitablé for Christ Church purpose than others 
named above. 

It is assumed now that the once famous quarries which 
yielded the old stone of Christ Church, Dublin, as to Glaston- 
bury and to Montacute up to the sixteenth century, and gave 
such enormous supplies to greatest churches and abbeys of 
south-west England and Wales as well as to eastern Ireland, 
have been exhausted, and even their location now unknown. 
It is not, however, established that all the good stone of this 
great stone-bearing district is exhausted. On the contrary, 
many quarries have been found of late years to give stone 
now generally known as ‘‘the Doulting stones,’ geologically 
and locally the same oolite as that of old Christ Church. 
There were many reasons why the like stone from Hampshire 
known as Portland had in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries found more favour in London and Dublin. 
“ Doulting”’ stone is again a marketable stone of its own 
country. Its endurance has been tested by one building in 
Dublin of forty years’ exposure. It has been very largely 
(and more economically than any other stone) used in the 
cathedral of Belfast. I would recommend that, with due 
deliberation, Doulting stone should, in the first instance, be 
considered for Christ Church work. 

Of the work to be undertaken now I recommend the partial 
piecing of the old stone where it has absolutely decayed only, 
in the west doorway, the south-west porch doorway, and the 
chapter-house entrance-door, and John’s Lane door, leaving 
complete restoration for a deferred period. 

It is urgent to give prompt attention to the baptistery, 
amounting to a complete external rebuilding, as it has with 
most of the Caen stone on the northern face of the church 
suffered most ruin. The parapet is dangerous, overhanging 
as it does a public thoroughfare, and corbelled out originally 
on an elaborately carved soft stone cornice, which has some 
time since fallen in fragments into John’s Lane, and has 
completely disappeared. The elaborate buttresses and window 
dressings are in a state of advanced ruin. The responsibilities 
attaching to this seem to require without delay scaffolding 
and boarding. 

Wherever projecting hood or label mouldings have been 
executed in Caen stone, and where injudiciously undercut 
deeply, they have served to hold water rather than to serve as 
protecting drip-stones; and they have most rapidly dis- 
appeared, leaving attraction for water in the rotten remnant 
in the wall to soak in and decay the stonework below. The 
whole of the nave windows of the clerestory—north and south 
sides—should have the decayed exterior stonework replaced, 
and this time in the sounder manner of the ancient work. 

If the above reparations were undertaken now with some 
piecing in various places, and the temporary use of cement 
where the glazing requires securing, I think another section 
might be undertaken later on. 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter to arrive at an esti- 
mate of cost of such work, as our builders have no precedent 
experience of it or pricing it, and might be expected to tencer 
by contract in the dark at rates extravagant in cost to the 
cathedral. I should recommend in the first instance restora- 
tion work of parts done by stone-cutting experts, either by 
estimate or day work, of which account could be taken as 
specimens of capability, and to arrive at such approximate 
fair estimate per cubic foot as would be a guide in inviting 
and valuing tenders for more extensive work by contract. 


Further Defects have been discovered in the south tower of 
Exeter Cathedral, and restoration work estimated to cost 
7,500/. is to be undertaken, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. ‘* showing that he has, during the terms required to 


ay | Subsequent to the term in which he obtained honour 
THE latest gifts ‘to ‘the Birmingham Art ‘Gallery are gently pursued a course of study in the Universit) 
two works by Crcin Gorpon Lawson, Hop Gardens of Kent | yYoylq be open to such students to qualify for a 
(water-colour) and Haymaking by Moonlight (oil), also a during their third year by attendance on courses co 
drawing, Street Scene ina French Town, by J. S. Corman. _| with the subject of the proposed preliminary exami 
The Lord Mayor on Tuesday said the Council would be’! architectural studies, and they might take one or b 
glad to receive these valuable additions to the collection. of the examination in the course of their third ye 
Ceci, Lawson was a young artist of great promise, whose syndicate propose that no candidate shall be ent 
works were eagerly sought after, and the Council were certificate that he has passed the examination until L 
fortunate in being presented with two admirable examples | have qualified for a degree. So far as concerns the 
of his art. The drawing by Corman was an excellent students who from the beginning aim only at an or 
example of work belonging to the old school of water- degree, it might be only the more intelligent or th 
colour painters, and the trustees of the Picture Gallery energetic of them who could pass both a special ex 
Fund were anxious to add to the number of the water- tion and the two parts of the architectural exami 
colour drawings in the Art Gallery, but their income was the end of their third year, and in their case one 
not a large one, and they were much indebted for many | parts of the architectural examinaffon would be defer 
valuable gifts. The trustees would be grateful ‘for in- | after eraduation. ; : 
creased public support. Thanks were voted to the donors, 
who are the members of the Public Picture Gallery Fund. 
Corman is the best-known representative of the Norwich 
School. ° Cxcri Lawson belonged to a clever family, and 


the landscapes he exhibited from 1870 to 1882 were much ILLUSTRATION S. 


admired. He lived for a time in Chelsea, and some of his Tue MoB QnAo ie 
a , co u7TaYr yxy p } OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—TH =) TEW av 
subjects were derived from that locality. IN THE ‘INNER OEE ae 


jOR a description of Merton’ College see article b 
I We Caseis W.. Henperson, M.A., on page 301. 3 


a 


Tur Tate Gallery, as representing modern British 


¢ 
Art, has attained the success which was anticipated by those ee 
who were not hampered by undue reverence for old masters EGYPT HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, B.C. 
of foreign schools. The gallery is of inadequate area. On oe with frontages to the two wester 


Wednesday the First. Commissioner of Works was able to 
announce that Mr. Duvzen senior has offered to add a 
hew wing to the building. This generosity will be appre- 
ciated by all lovers of British art. It is commonly supposed 
Italian architecture does not lend itself to additions, but 
from the arrangement adopted by Mr. 8. Surru there can 
be no difficulty in enlarging the Tate Gallery by an addi- 
tional court or courts. 


arms of New Broad Street, is erected on the site q 
some old City mansions which have had to make 
the growing importance and commercial requireme 
this portion of the City of London. To the enterp: 
two well-known City magnates is due the erection 
building, designed for the accommodation of banks, 
ance companies and trading firms generally, replete 

every modern convenience—quick-service lifts, electr 
er lighting, telephones, hot-water heating, ample lavato 
accommodation on every floor, and an elaborate syst 
strong rooms distributed throughout the buildi 
addition to the series of well-ventilated and thief-proo 
deposit rooms in lower basement. Two spacious stai 
lined throughout with Medmenham tiles are appro 
from either end through marble-lined entrance halls. 
principal elevation, with a frontage of 74 feet to 
Broad Street, is of Portland stone, designed in t 
of the Renaissance, freely treated in lower storey 
Egyptian ornament appropriate to the title of the 
The building of ‘‘ Egypt House ’’ has been carried 
Messrs. WiutiAm Jounson & Co., of Wandswort 
mon, from the designs and under the personal sup 
dence of Mr. Frep. W. Marks, F.R.LB.A., of dig 


Tue syndicate representing those authorities of the 
University of Cambridge who are eager to be connected 
with the practice of architecture by bringing the art within 
the scope of the curriculum have, after consideration of 
the subject during three months, prepared their report. 
They say that they adhere to their proposal of a preliminary 
examination in subjects connected with architecture divided 
into two parts, the first part dealing with the mathe- 
matical and scientific principles on’ which the practice of 
architecture is based, the second part comprising the his- 
tory and theory of architecture and the allied arts. They 
think that an appropriate title for the examination would 
be ‘‘ Examination in Preliminary Architectural Studies.’’ 
They propose that the examination should be held twice a 


year and should be under the general management of the Inn. ‘ 

Board of Examinations; that one or both parts should be 

open to candidates who have kept three terms, but that a | LITTLEHOLME, GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
candidate should not offer himself for examination in more 'I\ HE Devil, as shown, was modelled in wax 
than one part in the same term, unless he has previously C. F. A. Voyszy, architect, about 24 inche 


kept eight terms and has entered on his ninth term at least. | and afterwards. carved. inj stone by Messrs. T. 
They further suggest that a candidate who has obtained | NicHorzis and placed on the terrace steps in a rose 
honours or been allowed the ordinary degree in the adjoining a house in Guildford designed by the sam: 
Mechanical ‘Sciences Tripos, or has passed in Parts Tanda. qace. «ok. plaster cast, black-leaded, was sent 
II. of the Special Examination in Mechanism and Applied |. Academy, but some of the Devil’s muscles were nob re| 
Science, shall be exempt from Part. I. of the Examination cognisable by those experts in anatomy, and so th 
in Preliminary Architectural Studies. The syndicate an- | was cast out. se, : . 

ticipate that the proposed examination would be suitable 
for various classes of candidates. ‘They now propose that ‘oy = | 
the examination should be one which may be-taken during | “Gsmmpnar etnies weweagmin oe Ger THRONE, AND ONE | 
or at the end of any of the regular courses leading to gradua- . BAY. OF (CHOIR. STALLS. ee 
tion, and that it should not entitle to a degree except in the 1 is hardly necessary to repeat that the building Bb 
case of those who have taken honours in apart of any _ Serves for the. cathedral of Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
tripos examination or in one section of the Medieval and only a parish church prior to 1882. It was ther 
Modern Languages Tripos (new regulations). Tt is to be | necessary to introduce the throne and choir-stall 
noted that a student who has obtained honours in hissecond | structure which was not planned to receive such ; 
year in parts of certain triposes is now entitled to his sories.. When the difficulties are considered it w b 
degree at the end of the third year without further examina- | allowed: that. the woodwork illustrated has much merit, E 


tion, provided that he presents a certificate or certificates | and compensates for the severity of the masonry. 


ing meeting for the present session of the 
m was held on Friday evening last in the 
fton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, 
the chair. , 

eNT said he regretted to have to record the 
_ A. W. Weedon, one of their greatest friends 
yater-colour instructor of the Association. 
mdolence and sympathy with the relatives of 
was passed. 


; tion of Officers—Session 1908-9. 


eers reported’ as follows :— 

Mr. Walter Cave. 
H. Tanner, junr., and Sir A. 
omas. : : 
—Messrs. F. D..Clapham, A. Keen, W. Curtis 
Ambler, A. Needham Wilson, E. W. M. Wunna- 
ert Scott, Baxter Greig, and F. Winton New- 


. Treasurer.—Mr. H. T. Hare. 

or “A.A. Journal.’’—Mr. Edwin Gunn. 

. Librarian.—Mr. Percy May. 

Secretaries.—Messrs. C. Wontner Smith and M. E. 


[. TANNER, junr., said that in the name of the 
of the Association he wished very much to thank 


‘such an efficient manner. The speaker.also wished 

k Mr. R. S. Balfour and Mr. E. Guy Dawber, who 

tirmg from the Council. 

“Presipent briefly acknowledged the expression of 

Ul on the part of the members, and moved that a vote 

ks should be accorded the scrutineers-—Messrs. J. W. 

von, G. L. Elkington, J. B. Scott, C. W. Long, and 

ater—for their efforts in counting the votes in the 
officers. 

2 of thanks was passed to Mr. Andrew Oliver for 

the library a copy of Kent’s ‘‘ Designs of Inigo 

Iso a number of guide-books. 

nnounced that the Tee Square Club’s concert in 

hitects’ Benevolent Society would be held in 

Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on Wednesday, June 3, 

-M., and that tickets, price 2s. 6d. and 5s., could be 

1 at the office of the Association. 

; oll ing gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
wper, Hoult Horton and William Wallace. 


International Art Congress. 


t BeresForpD Pire, with the permission of the 
addressed the meeting on the aims of a cungress 
evelopment of drawing and art teaching and 
tion t industries. He said it would surprise 


to meet in London during the first week of 
first international congress for the develop- 
lrawing and art teaching was held at Paris during . 

ton of 1900. The second congress was held at 
v4, and a permanent committee was then formed 
tinuity of the work from congress to congress. 
in London would be the third of its kind, and 
® suggested that the members of the Association 
S ought to be deeply interested in the work and 
ongress. 
. Evyz read the following paper, entitled— 


Architectural Heraldry. 
ect of heraldry in architecture is, in fact, the 


tation, external and internal, of secular as well 
So that from a study of architec- 
principles of heraldic art may 
‘om excellent examples in which those principles 
yt a great variety of materials. There is the 
Vantage that such examples are usually of the 
ence in their respective ways, for there is no 
¢ expression, with the important exception of 


and enamel, which always seem to have been 


her artistic intention carried to a more com- 
4shment than were most of the painted manu- 


Ss 
ve for haying presided over their meetings during the | 


Se present to hear that an International Art Con- | 
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scripts or even some of the embroideries ; for both were artistic 
methods that suffered at times from the haste with which they 
were done to supply a pressing need. 

The place of heraldry in the applied arts which architec- 


' ture embraces is, of course, due to the great value of its 


| 


allusive character, so that when we wish to introduce some 
personal note into a decorative composition, an allusion that 
can be expressed decoratively and non-pictorially, it is tc 
heraldry that we turn as a means that is at once pre-eminently 
decorative and significant. / f , 

A recent and apt employment of shields of arms in this 
way occurs on the plinth of the Gladstone statue in the 
Strand, where the life of the statesman is set forth by means 
of the arms of the Duchy of Lancaster, in which he was born ; 
of Scotland, the country of his origin; of Oxford, where he 
was educated; and of Newark, which gave him his first seat 
in Parliament. 

Also architectural design, when it deals with any form of 
decoration that makes a statement, presents some of the 
conditions under which heraldry was developed, and 
especially that necessity for unmistakable legibility which 
may be considered the governing principle that more than 
any other has influenced heraldic design. So that the strong 
characterisations of the animals, their adjustment to their 
spaces, and their proportionate relation to their fields, 
qualities which were all dictated by the paramount con- 
sideration for clear definition of the statement of heraldic 
fact, were hardly less necessary in architectural decoration 
than they were in the field of battle or tournament. 

The effect _on heraldic design of these practical considera- 
tions is nowhere better shown than in work of the fourteenth 
century, of which the finest example that I know is the shield, 
carved in alabaster, of the arms of Prince John of Eltham in 
Westminster Abbey, which I shall have the privilege of 
showing you later. In this and other work of the period 
the bodies of the lions are much attenuated and the fields 
of the shield shown between them in a way that effects a 
satisfactory balance between the charges and their field, 
making for the desired legibility and at the same time pro- 
ducing a decorative character that is peculiarly heraldic. 
The fine distribution that thus resulted continued to charac- 
terise the Renaissance heraldry to a large extent, though 
there was a tendency in the early fifteenth century to a de- 
crease of spirit in the animals, for which mere space-filling 
was a poor substitute. The figures being packed tightly inte 
their spaces without life or intention, the heraldry was 
sharing in the decadence of the Gothic, soon to be super- 
seded by the revivified work of the Renaissance. 

The heraldry of the Renaissance, while very different in 
its attempt to give more recognition to natural form in place 
of that which had become stereotyped, nevertheless in its best 
examples expressed in its own way the-same sense of vigour. 
And in proportion as it did so was satisfactory as heraldry, 
while the contemporary work, that ignored the spirit and 
thought only of natural form, resulted only in a feeble kind 
of design that expressed neither one quality nor the other. 
It was this style of heraldry that influenced so disastrously 
our own work after the Gothic influence that had remained in 
the Tudor work had died out in the sixteenth century. 

In the medieval period the heraldry, like the armour, 
had a very similar character throughout Europe, but after- 
wards developed differences of style that in time acquired a 
national character. In northern Europe it retained much 
of the strength and spirited character of the middle Gothic, 
while in Italy and other Latin countries the naturalistic and 
weaker quality predominated in various degrees. This 
applies particularly to the treatment of charges and other 
details, though the heraldry in the mass was often very rich 
and decorative. And this is especially so in Spanish 
examples, which occur in that characteristic decoration which 
knew so well how to use simplicity and breadth of plain 
spaces in contrast to elaborate decoration judiciously applied. 

In addition to the splendid carvings in the cathedrals of 
France much fine heraldry in domestic architecture inay be 
studied in the chateaux of Blois, D’Arcy, Fontainebleau and 
others of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They are 
mostly restorations, but are very good examples nevertheless. 

Tudor heraldry, including for convenience the English 
heraldry of the later part of the fifteenth century, was at 
its best excellent indeed, and affords a mine of suggestion of 
a kind that is not too far removed from modern feeling. Like 
the contemporary German work that was so strong and 
splendid, it included a free treatment of the Gothic forms 
and poses and occupied its spaces in a reasonable way. The 
Italian influence of Torrigiano is naturally visible in the 
monumental tombs that he designed for Henry VII. and the 
Countess of Richmond in Westminster Abbey, and although 
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the shield on the former monument may be English work, it 
was evidently not after a native draughtsman. 

Elizabethan heraldry attempted a further reference to 
nature, but in its effort to express animal movement 
often ignored the demands of the containing space, so that a 
lion, for instance, though it sometimes expressed a consider- 
able amount of life and spirit, seemed to be rushing towards 
and out of the shield. It altogether missed that expression 
of intense vitality in the beast combined with decorative 
occupation of the space that is so admirable in the medieval 
work. henceforth the decadence of heraldry was rapid and 
complete. Just as architecture has afforded splendid scope 
for the early heraldry, in which we can trace the various 
transitions of style, it also marked the end of that deadly 
period that began with the seventeenth century. The return 
to sound principles in heraldic decorations was begun when 
Williment worked on St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
where there was no lack of fine heraldry to inspire him. The 
splendid series of enamelled stall plates in the choir and the 
admirable sculptural devices on the walls, the best of the 
former, for they are very unequal in artistic value, are superb 
examples of heraldry in enamel. And the method in itself is 
very sympathetic to heraldry that is used in a monumental 
or commemorative way. Williment also worked at Hampton 
Court, among surroundings that included much fine heraldry 
in stone. Pugin found inspiration in the glorious work of all 
periods that is in Westminster Abbey, and his work on the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament, in which he was so 
ably assisted by his son-in-law, John Powell, is the admirable 
result. 

Since that time there have been continuous efforts to 
improve the treatment of heraldry in architecture, and the 
list of architects who have studied the subject and furthered 
the improvement of its rendering would be an important one, 
though not so long as it should be, for I venture to think that 
every architect should have a working knowledge of the 
subject as one that must come into his work sooner or later. 
I do not necessarily mean a scientific knowledge, since he 
would be dealing with motives that will be provided, but 
that he should have such knowledge of the principles that 
govern its artistic expression as to be able to embody it in 
his work, not only without fear, but'in a beautiful, dignified 
and altogether satisfactory way. 

One of the difficulties that present themselves is the 
necessity of making heraldry harmonise with the surrounding 
style of decoration, and this is especially felt in dealing with 
ornament of the type of the Italian Renaissance, which, we 
know, was associated with a feeble style of heraldry. 

The splendid armorial shields of the fourteenth century 
were, of course, associated with Gothic architecture, and the 
revival of heraldic art in the early years of last century 
accompanied a revival of the Gothic style. We, however, have 
to deal with other surroundings (in any case one should not 
be dependent on merely copying a type), and as it is, or 
should be, obviously incongruous to use Gothic heraldry in 
unsuitable company some hint of how to effect the necessary 
harmony may prove useful. Harmony or incongruity 
between the heraldry and the neighbouring decoration is 
largely a question of weight, the proportion that the charges 
bear to the shield surface, and this may, with a little pains, 
be adjusted without in any way impairing the decorative 
distribution of the armorials, while it will, of course, help 
the general design. A study of the essential principles of 
heraldic art will also show that those principles underlie the 
best work of all periods, and that certainty of statement, firm 
characterisation, vigorous spirit, and good decorative distri- 
bution may be independent of styles ; far too much importance 
has been attached to the mannerisms of historic styles and 
too little to the essential intention of expressing the subject 
in the fittest way. And in considering that way due attention 
must be given to the important influence which maferial has 
on heraldic as on other design. The style, the drawing, the 
degree of elaboration that should be employed are all to a 
large extent dictated by the exigencies of materials and 
methods of production in the applied arts, each in its own 
way. And that this principle has not yet become a platitude 
is still but too evident. It is of course true that various arts 
have borrowed from each other and with great advantage, but 
such advantage can only accrue after the suggestion is 
properly assimilated and is re-expressed in terms of the new 
technique. 

With regard to the arrangement of schemes of heraldic 
decoration, the choice is a very wide one, since almost any- 
thing may be commemorated in that way. Exterior decoration 
is usually confined to the armorials of the owner and perhaps 
of his predecessors; or other devolution of the property may 
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had belonged to an abbey in the sixteenth century fro 
it was taken by Henry VIII., and the arms of the ah 
of King Henry very appropriately appear on the b 
The principal arms will naturally appear over the e: 
other opportunities for their display being afforded | 
and gate-piers. 

In interior domestic decoration the fireplace 
of interest which affords space for heraldry, to 
been applied in the richest or the simplest from 
mantelpiece of the Palais de Justice, Bruges, 1 
little shield in a panel. Towards it turn the d 
decoration as may be in the frieze or the panelli 
That is to say, that helmets and shields may so turn o}; 
with marked advantage to the unity of effect, 

The most usual form of scheme in.a private 
which illustrates a family descent by means of 
showing the various marriages in regular or 
suffice to commemorate only such family incidents ¢) 
special distinction. The recording of friendships | 
been effected by heraldic means in carving, stained- 
beautiful metal work and enamel. And the vi ; 
guished guests and, in fact, any person, place, 
can be indicated by a coat of arms may be the sub}; 
scheme of this kind. In such significant decorati 
also may play an effective part, expressing their m 
a comparatively subordinate way, 

In arranging the position of the various moti 
account must be taken of the distance of the objei 
affects their design and treatment. Such as are com 
shields of arms with many quarterings, which 1 
involve much detail, for instance, should not be 
high up, positions distant from the eye being occ) 
objects of greater simplicity. Also the elaboration ol} 
treatment may decrease with the distance until the 
forms will be kept quite simple and surface detai a 
absent. : aah 

The facility with which heraldic motives may be e] 
is helped by the fact that there is nothing Mees A 
or obligatory in the ordinary arrangement of the i 
group. ee 
Usually these are placed one above the other, |i 
may equally well be placed side by side; or shields al 
may be rep¢ated or alternated and turned in any (r 
that may he}p the general composition. In the same: 
freedom of Fa eect of the mantling (other than 4 
colour), which is permissible, may be of great use i 
rich decoration to a panel or be employed as a form of 
ornament with which to link up the principal moti 
frieze or a string course. In friezes especially the shi 
apt to have a somewhat spotty effect unless they « 
numerous or have some form of connective ornamen’ 

Sir A. Brumwrit THomas proposed a yote .* 
Mr. Eve for his paper, and said the author veryr 
called their attention to the need for architects of}: 
at any rate a working knowledge of heraldry. Asi 
the architect went into practice, how necessary 11 
undertaking work to have a deep knowledge of hist’) 
the study of heraldry was all concerned with histor 

Mr. ANDREW Ottver seconded the yote of thank’ 
was supported by Professor Beresford Pite, who sa: . 
open to question how far they were entitled to }I 
heraldry in modern building. He cautioned them ? 
use it as ornament, because they should understa! 
ornament, and in conclusion advised them to g/ 
herald for their heraldry if they wanted it. 
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THE TEMPLES 


iL Temple, which is now in the occupation of t) 

fraternity, was formerly part of the possessior ‘ 
Knights Templars, and extended further than itspP 
limits, going on the west as far as Essex Street, ant 
in as the tilting-ground a large tract of ene 
north of the Strand now occupied by the Law Cous 
originally called ‘“ Fitchet’s Close.’’ The Templars ¢ 
these possessions by purchase about the beginmin, 
reign of Henry II., but this was not their first : 
ment in London, as they originally occupied land | : 
cery Lane where Southampton Buildings now sta: : 
was afterwards called the Old Temple, the new ; 
being distinguished as the New Temple. The prop!” 


* A paper read by Mr. George Thatcher at a me tit 


Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 


hem until the suppression of the Order in 1312, 
ir possessions were granted to the Knights Hos- 
- but in England this was to a certain extent a 
e x, as the King took possession of most of the pro- 


Jortion of the Temple outside the City boundaries 
11 by the King to the then Bishop of Exeter, and in 
yi:me the property of the Earl of Essex; and this 
w covered by Essex Court, Devereux Court, Essex 
jid the buildings abutting on the Strand, and has 
zerted to the Temple. 
ther portion was granted to the Earl of Pembroke, 
mgh him, passed to the Earl of Lancaster, who was 
<in 1322, when it again reverted to the Crown, and 
ited afresh to the Earl of Pembroke. He died 
ssue, and it again reverted to the Crown and was 
+ the King’s favourite Despenser; he was executed 
‘yd TII., and the property reverted again to the 
til 1837, when, for the first time, the rights of the 
tiers were acknowledged, and a division was made 
the consecrated and unconsecrated portions. This 
ntinued till 1340, when Edward III., in considera- 
001., granted the whole of the Temple, except the 
‘mple, to the Hospitallers. 
37 there were two halls in the Temple; the first, 
yn as the Inner Temple Hall, or rather the site of 
rent Hall, was called the Priest’s lands, and the 
‘operty was leased by the Hospitallers in 1346 in 
rate parcels to professors of the law, and this was 
a of the division, the consecrated portion retaining 
e of Inner Temple, and the other portion. being 
-e Middle Temple. 
¢ 1646 up to 1540 the societies of the Inner and 
(femple paid rent to the Knights Hospitallers, but 
rear, when the great religious houses were dissolved 
stablished, the property reverted to the Crown, and 
vers held by yearly rental of 107. for each society. 
/08 the two societies presented James I. with “a 
yup of pure gold weighing 200 ounces and of the 
(1,000 marks or thereabouts, filled with gold pieces ”’ ; 
i exchange, he gave them a charter granting them 
(old, but subject to the old rental. It may be men- 
|1at the cup alone cost 6661. 13s. 4d., which would 
present value of about 3,500/., and it is not known 
s the value of the gold pieces contained in it. The 
vas ultimately purchased by the societies from 
€ Il. This practically brings the history of the 
llown to the present time. 
present Inner Temple Hall is built on the site of 
jtory of the old monastery, and some portions of the 
ling are still extant. The building was completed 
70, and was opened by Princess Louise. It contains 
ifully spacious hall and inner chambers adorned 
sumber of valuable portraits. 
loresent Middle Temple Hall was built in the time 
seth, and was opened by her in 1576. The hall itself 
gnificent specimen of Tudor architecture, and con- 
ighly finished wood-panelling . and carving. The 
is gallery is especially worthy of notice, and the 
ite said to be made from timbers of the Armada. 
eae also a large number of very valuable paintings 
traits. 
ountain is one of the features of the Temple. Charles 
lludes to it in his essay on the old Benchers in the 
g terms:—“ What a collegiate aspect has that fine 
‘han hall where the fountain plays, which I have 
mise and fall, how many times to the astoundment 
‘foung urchins, my contemporaries, who, not being 
/juess at its recondite machinery, were almost tempted 
| the wondrous work as magic.”’ Lovers of Dickens 
i temember the charming little idyll of the meeting 
John Westlock and Ruth Pinch. 
'§ are two old wall sun-dials in the Temple, one in 
vourt with the following motto, “Shadows we are, 
ie Be depart,”’ and the other opposite Middle 
i: ip There 18 an amusing anecdote in connection 
> latter one; the present motto is, “Time and tide 
5 0 man.”” But this is recent. The former motto 
fee about your business,’”” and the story goes 
& Ee going in to the master to know what motto 
* ved hat me Pe said to him, the master merely 
d not be bothered at that moment, 


Wek until it actually appeared, and the painter 


ustity himself, that the truth came 

: ; out. 
1 anle, Gardens are famous in history, and it is 
heat uy was here that the rival factions of York 
, chose their distinctive badges of red and white 
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roses; at all events, we have the authority of Shakespeare 
for it, who places the scene here, and commemorates it in 
the following lines in Act 2, Scene 4, first part Henry VI. :— 


PLanTAGENeT. Let him that is a true born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me. 


Somerser : Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 


There is a fine standing sun-dial which was formerly in 
Clement’s Inn. It is said to have been brought from Italy 
in 1700. The figure is of bronze and represents a kneeling 
Moor. 

The Temple Church is dedicated to the Virgin, and was 
built at two periods; the Round was finished in the year 
1185, when it was consecrated by Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and the choir in 1240, and is said to be in very 
much the same state as when originally built. 

Numbers of monuments were placed in the church from 
time to time, but nearly all of them were removed in 1840, 
some being placed outside and others taken up into the 
triforium. 

The choir is the only part now used for Divine service, 
and is appropriated to the two Inns; the members of one 
sit on one side and the members of the other on the other 
side. 

In the triforium is a large number of very interesting 
monuments mostly relating to members of the legal pro- 
fession. 

The dimensions of the church are:—Round, diameter 
59 feet 3 inches, central area 32 feet 6 inches, choir length 
88 feet 1 inch, width 59 feet 6 inches, height 37 feet, area 
7,560 square feet. 

This church is one of the five round churches in England, 
the others being St. Sepulchre, Cambridge, consecrated 
1101; St. Sepulchre, Northampton, about the same period; 
St. John of Jerusalem, Little Maplestead, Essex, built by 
the Knights Hospitallers about 1199 to 1272 on land granted 
to them about 1186 by Julie Ann, wife to the steward of 
Henry II.; and St. Mary Magdalene, Ludlow. The 
common idea is that all these churches were built by the 
Templars, but it will be noticed that more than one of them 
was before the date of the institution of the Order, and 
the one at Ludlow was probably only a private chapel be- 
longing to the castle. There is no doubt, however, that all of 
them were built on the model of the Chapel of the Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and two of them are so named. 

With regard to the effigies of the so-called Knights Tem- 
plars, they are nine in number, and are divided into two 
groups of four each, and one at a distance. 

The northern group—No. 1—is of Sussex marble, and 
the shield has the arms of Mandeville. It is said to repre- 
sent Geoffrey de Magnaville, Earl of Essex, Constable of the 
Tower of London. He rebelled against Stephen, and was ex- 
communicated for the sack of Ramsey Abbey, and was 
mortally wounded in 1144 when laying siege to Burwell 
Castle. No priest could be got to absolve him, but some 
Knights Templars took compassion on him when he was 
dying and admitted him as an associate, for which he made 
grants to the Order. He was originally buried in the old 
Temple Church, and when the new Temple Church was built 
his body was transferred there and is said to have been 
buried in the porch before the west door. It will be noticed 
that the sword is worn on the right side. This monument 
is an instance of a custom or superstition of the age, when 
it was thought that the assumption of or association with a 
religious order or burial in a place of sanctity could ensure 
salvation, or at least prevent eternal damnation. A later 
age recognised the futility of this, and Dante (‘‘ Inferno,”’ 
Canto 37, vv. 60-128) makes the spirit of Guido de Montre- 
felto tell his story in Hell. After relating that he adopted 
the habit of St. Francis, and a crime he undertook at the 
instigation of the Pope, who absolved him from the conse- 
quences, he says :— 


When I was dead for me St. Francis came, 
But one of the dark spirits waved him back 
Exclaiming, ‘‘ Touch him not, his soul I claim, 
No power the impenitent can e’er absolve.”’ 


No. 2 is of Purbeck marble, and it is not known who it 
represents. 

No, 5. The same remark applies to this effigy, the legs 
of which are uncrossed. This is supposed to be the most 
ancient in the church. 
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No. 4 is of Purbeck marble, and is also unknown. It will 
be noticed that the cap, or helmet, covers the mouth. All 
these are in mail armour. é 

Taking the group of four on the south side, these are all 
in mail armour, and Numbers 6, 7 and 8 are cross-legged, 
and all have eyes, nose and mouth exposed. 

No. 5 is of Sussex marble, and is supposed by some to 
. represent William Mareschal, the great Harl of Pembroke, 
time Henry II. to Henry III. ; but there is some doubt about 
this, as it will be observed the legs are not crossed, and it is 
stated in some of the chronicles that the legs of his effigy 
are crossed. The belt and shield are plain. The right hand 
rests on the hilt of a sword, which is thrust through’ the 
head of a leopard. It will be noticed that this is the only 
effigy where the gloves have fingers. me 

No. 6, Reigate stone, is said to represent William 
Mareschal, son of No. 5, but by others is ascribed to the 
father of No. 5, who died in 1219. On the shield is the lion 
rampant, the Pembroke coat-of-arms, and at the other end 
is a squirrel. Nth 

No. 7, which is cross-legged, and is of Reigate stone, is 
supposed to represent Gilbert, one of the sons of the great 
Earl of Pembroke, and himself Earl of Pembroke; he was 
killed in 1241 in a tournament near Ware. The right hand 
is drawing a sword. The foot rests on a winged dragon, or 
cockatrice, which bites the spur-strap of the left foot. 

No. 8 is of Purbeck marble, and its representation is 
unknown, though it is sometimes assigned to another of the 
sons of the great Earl. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to the person to whom No. 9 (which lies apart 
from the rest) is to be ascribed, although all writers are 
agreed that it must be one of the De Ros family, the oldest 
baronage now existing in England, from the family bearings 
depicted on the shield. Mr. Worley in his book states that 
he had access to the genealogical and other papers in 
possession of the family, and that it may be taken as estab- 
lished that this effigy is that of Robert de Ros, sufnamed 
Fursan, who was one of the attesting witnesses to the 
Charter of Henry III., and who died in 1227. There is an 
existing legal charter in which it is stated that he was made 
a Templar and buried in the London church of the Order, 
and that he was a benefactor to the Order is evidenced by a 
deed in possession of Major Dent, in which he confirms the 
grant of the Manor of Rimston, in Yorkshire, to the 
Templars. 

In addition to the effigies above mentioned, there are 
worthy of notice in the choir the bust of Hooker and the 
recumbent figure of Bishop Everden of Carlisle, who died in 
1255; it is very frequently overlooked. 

Leaving the church, we ascend to the triforium, in the 
upper part of the Round, and on our way we notice the 
Penitential Cell. It is built within the thickness of the 
walls. It measures 4 feet 6 inches in length and 2 feet 
9 inches in breadth, so that it is impossible for anyone to 
le down; in this place the disobedient brethren were 
imprisoned, and one poor fellow at least died there. 


ments which have been removed from the body of the church. 

Outside the church one notices the handsome monuments 
of John Seldon and William Pettit and the memorial to poor 
Oliver Goldsmith. The ground here is paved with tomb- 
stones, but these were not here originally, but were removed 
from the church itself when the alterations were made i? 


1840. The stone coffins in the graveyard were found during | 


the alterations; they are all empty. 

IT am much indebted to Mr. Baylis and Mr. 
books on the Temple Church and to Mr. Bellot’s book cn 
the Inner and Middle Temple, and can confidently recom- 


mend them to anyone desiring further information on the 


subject. 


This paper would be hardly complete without some short 


account of the great Order of military monks whose name 
is still perpetuated in this spot. The Order of Knights 


Templars originated about the year 1100, when Hugh de } 


Pajarnis with eight comrades formed themselves into a 
society pledged to guard the roads leading to Jerusalem; a 
lodging was assigned to them in the Temple enclosure on 
Mount Moriah, and from thence they took their name— 
“the poor fellow-soldiers of Christ and of Solomon’s 
Temple.’’ They are sometimes called the Red Cross Knights, 
as they wore a red cross on a white mantle. 
the Order were drawn up by St. Bernard, and confirmed by 
the Pope in 1128; they involve the threefold vow of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, and are extremely strict. 
standing, or perhaps on account of this, the Order soon 
became extremely popular, and its ranks were thronged with 
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religious enthusiasts. They fought with the most de 
bravery and obstinacy, and neither took nor gave qua 
soon became the dread of the Saracens and the obje 
most profound admiration in Christendom. Th 
started in poverty, and their first badge—namely : 
riding on one horse—is supposed by some to be em 
of this, though others consider it represents a knj 
veying a pilgrim or wounded comrade to a place o 
The Agnus Dei is a cognisance of later date. Sti 
cognisance was a shield, black one side and whi 
The motto of the Order was ‘‘ Beausaint,’”’ which w; 
on words; a piebald horse in some parts of ] 
stated to be called ‘‘bausan.’’ The motto of the O 
‘* Non nobis, non nobis, Domine, sed nomini tuo da g 

The Order rapidly increased in numbers and im 
and gifts of all sorts were showered upon it. In ¢ 
of Richard and John the Grand Master took his pla 
equals of kings and princes, and in every counc: 
crusades the “Templars took a prominent part. 
numbers of the most influential persons, both 1 
women, joined the Order as associates, which privi 
obtained by large gifts of money or lands, and | 
they hoped to gain great spiritual benefits and im 
One greatly prized advantage was the right of bu: 
Temple church, or ‘graveyard, and all the effigies 
seen to-day are supposed to represent associates, ; 
of them those of knights in full order. Dom 

With the acquisition of riches the pristine sim} 
the Order gradually faded, and the Templars g 
known and disliked for their pride and arrogance, 
reached a crisis in the time of Edward IT. , when a: 
persecution began in France at the instigation of 
and the French. King. The Templars were ac 
heresy, witchcraft and the most abominable crimes, | 
there appears to have been little or no justificatio 
were stripped of their possessions, and many of the 
tortured and put to death. The Pope urged on Edwai 
the same course in England, but he objected on th 
that he did not believe them guilty. He had, hoy 
give way; their lands and treasures were confisc: 
the Order dissolved, though most of the members 3 
vided for by pension or by admission into monasteri 
the Templars were innocent of the more serious chat 
Seems no reason to doubt. The so-called necromai 
monies were probably a sort of freemasonry, which 
supposed to have learnt in the East. “ig 

The original intention of the Order and the cha 
its first members presents a very high ideal, portray, 
lines of our late Laureate :— 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, vs 
My strength is as the strength of ten, _ 
Because my heart is pure. 

¢ 
How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 
To save from shame and thrall ; 
But all my heart is drawn above, — ra 
My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. $s 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, __ 
Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 


A maiden knight—to me is given _ 
Such hope, I know not fear; : 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven i 
That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, ied 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes,. 
Are Touched, are turn’d to finest air. ee 


The clouds are broken in the sky, : 
And thro’ the mountain-walls _ | 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and stakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
O! just and faithful knight of God! y 
Ride on—the prize is near! a 


ARCHITECT’S RESPONSIBILITIES. 
‘the Manchester Assizes last week, the case of the David 
‘Lewis Trust and Levy v. Graham came on for hearing. 
jefendant, Mr. Alexander Graham, says the Manchester 
dian, is a London architect, and damages were claimed 
| him for what was alleged to be a breach of duty, or 
Jation, as architect of the Sandlebridge Colony for 
pties. The allegations of negligence and want of care 
| denied by the defendant. ; 
| his opening Mr. Langdon, K.C., spoke of the impor- 
| of the case to the parties concerned. The plaintiffs, he 
| were a charitable body (Mr. Ben W. Levy being a 
‘tor), and they were engaged from the year 1900 till 1904 
e laying out of the Sandlebridge estate, and the building 
“uses for the reception and treatment of epileptics. For 
york Mr. Levy retained the defendant as architect. The 
involved a large sum of money and also a question of 
iple, and it would be for the jury to say upon the 
nee, upon whom the responsibility for the state of things 
described rested. The plaintiffs alleged that the defen- 
was negligent in the design of the building—negligent 
most important particular, namely, that of ventilation. 
+ the lapse of two years from the completion of the 
lings it was discovered that the ground floors of all the 
lings were attacked with dry rot, and to such an extent 
they had to be reconstructed. It was a serious matter 
he charity, and—not to blink the matter—also for the 
itect. 
bi Trust came into existence, counsel said, under a 
est. of Mr. David Lewis, a well-known Manchester and 
rpool citizen, who left a large sum of money for charitable 
ses in the two cities. The legatees (Mr. Levy and 
her gentleman) were advised that the establishment of an 
ptic colony near Manchester would be worthy of the 
, and after consideration that scheme was decided upon. 
Graham (who was secretary to the Institution of British 
litects) having been the referee in the selection of designs 
im institution at Liverpool, was asked by Mr. Levy and 
colleague to design the buildings for this colony at 
Webridge. At their request he visited Germany, and from 
| he saw there, he recommended that the proposed colony 
Td consist of separate houses—the bulk of them single- 
“houses—and that they should be cellarless, but with 
ir cavity underneath each floor. The floors of dwelling- 
1s, day-rooms, sitting-rooms, and dormitories, he said, 
ld be of polished hard wood, or of soft wood, covered with 
leum, the latter being pleasanter to walk upon and more 
able to the eye than bare boards ; the floors of corridors 
>of “hard granolithic material, set solid with cement.”’ 
Yetailed plans and specifications were prepared, and 
lers were invited. That of Messrs. William Brown & 
, of Salford, was accepted in December, 1900, for 42,500/. 
tain Jones, R.E., was appointed clerk of the works, and 
‘as in their bill brought the sum actually paid to the 
tractors to 53,0007. odd. Heating, lighting, and other 
« carried through under Mr. Graham’s supervision 
ight the total cost up to 59,6347., and upon this Mr. 
ham was paid the usual architect’s commission of five 
cent., or 3,221. 
The ground floors of all the buildings, Mr. Langdon said, 
2 attacked with dry rot simultaneously. None of the 
ber in the upper floors was affected. Only one floor— 
i of the recreation hall—escaped the mischief, and that, 
ppeared, was the only floor which had been properly con- 
icted and adequately ventilated. All the others were pro- 
ad with grids, or gratings, in the side walls, but no 
vision being made for ensuring currents of air beneath 
floors, they were useless except for mere ornament. The 
\dings were completed in September, 1904, and it was 
uficant, counsel said, that from the beginning of the 
‘k till that date Mr. Graham paid twenty-seven visits 
Sandlebridge—an average of one visit in two months. It 
snot expected that he should be on the job continuously, 
Seeing as they now did that lack of supervision had in a 
3¢ measure led to disaster, it was important to note the 
Ca of personal supervision which he actually gave to the 


Ih December, 1904, when the final payments were made, 
| buildings looked perfect, and so pleased was Mr. Levy 
He them that he wrote special letters of thanks to the 
hiteet, the builders, and the clerk of the works. It was not 
wn hat at that very time the woodwork of the floors 
a the seeds of the dry rot, which soon afterwards 
“e out. It was in 1906 that the discovery was made. A 


4s being moved in one of the rooms when its leg went 
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through the floor. The wood was rotten. Investigation was 
made, and dry rot was found to exist extensively in the wood- 
work of all the floors, arising from the lack of proper ventila- 
tion underneath them. There were the gratings previously 
referred to, but they were rendered ineffective by the concreted 
floors of the passages, which formed effective barriers to the 
passage of air, no apertures having been left in them for the 
passage of cross currents. Counsel submitted that there had 
been inattention throughout to the need of ventilation under- 
neath the floors, and that this was the sole cause of the mis- 
chief. The spaces under the floors, he said, were so many sealed 
chambers with stagnant air and considerable moisture, which 
presented the conditions most favourable for the development 
of dry rot. The conditions were accentuated by the presence 
of linoleum on the floors ; it prevented air rising from beneath 
through the tongued and grooved floor-boards. 

When dry rot was found so extensively, steps were taken 
to ascertain the cause. First of all a local carpenter was 
called in, and he at once pointed this out. His report was 
sent to Mr. Levy, and at that gentleman’s request a fuller 
examination was made by Mr. Price, the city architect of 
Manchester, who reported fully, and pointed out the effect 
of the concreted floors of the passages in preventing a free 
current of air. ‘‘ The cause of the dry rot,’’ Mr. Price said, 
‘‘is insufficient ventilation, darkness, and accumulation of 
stagnant air.’’ A sum of 259]. was spent in rectifying the 
mischief, and this, counsel submitted, must be taken as the 
measure of damages. The space beneath the floors has been 
filled with solid concrete. 

Mr. B. W. Levy was called, and was under examination 
at the rising of the Court for lunch. 

When the Court resumed, Mr. Horridge, K.C., addressing 
the Judge, said he was pleased to say that his lordship and 
the jury would not be further troubled with the case. Counsel 
felt that he had taken a serious responsibility in settling 
such a case, but he had been influenced by the feeling that 
living in London Mr. Graham had not, or the jury might 
think he had not, visited Sandlebridge as frequently as he 
might have done, and that he had trusted too much to people 
on the spot. In saying that, Mr. Langdon would agree with 
him that as regarded the design of the buildings—that was 
to say, the architectural part of the work—and the standing 
of Mr. Graham in his profession, which was of the very 
highest, not one word could be said against him. He agreed 
in these circumstances to pay a certain sum in full settlement 
as between plaintiffs and defendant, and would take his 
lordship’s order, if necessary. 

Mr. Langdon said his clients ‘agreed that the record 
should be withdrawn on payment by the defendant of a 
lump sum. He might say, altogether apart from that 
arrangement and in no way as part of its terms, that with 
the exception of the matter of ventilation in the buildings 
erected at Sandlebridge Mr. Levy frankly admitted that Mr. 
Graham had displayed great taste, judgment, and skill. He 
(Mr. Langdon) was given to understand that as far as the 
ventilation was concerned there were circumstances which 
prevented the attention being given which Mr. Graham now 
realised ought to have been given to it. That was an error 
for which he (Mr. Graham) was now making reparation. 
Counsel wished on behalf of Mr. Levy to say that Mr. 
Graham’s standing as an architect was of the highest. 

The Judge said the settlement was very satisfactory, and 
he was sure Mr. Horridge’s advice to his client was most 
judicious. 


GERMAN EXCAVATIONS AT BABYLON. 


HE report on the explorations at Babylon just issued by 
the German Oriental Society, under the editorship of 

Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, is of considerable importance. It is 
now ten years since the expedition under Dr. Koldewey began 
work on the vast ruins which mark the site of the great Chal- 
dean city. This was a herculean task, because the ruins 
covered so extensive a space of ground and were of such a 
complex character that hundreds of thousands of tons of 
débris had to be excavated. This learned Society has, how- 
ever, been admirably supported by the Imperial Government, 
and although there have been no startling discoveries such as 
rewarded M. De Morgan at Susa in the Code of Khammerabi, 
or great finds of tablets such as the Americans made at Nippur, 
the results have been of no small moment. In the first place, 
writes a correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, the topography 
of the ancient city is now clearly ascertained ; and of even 
greater importance are the new data which enable us to esti- 
mate accurately its size. The statements of Herodotus, who 
worked on hearsay evidence, and the somewhat wild theories 
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of the late Dr. Jules Oppert, have held the field too long. 
The.idea that Babylon was a city about six times as large as 
London, with walls a hundred feet thick and some fifty miles 
in circumference, must be given up. The true area is proved 
to be about three-quarters of a square mile. The ruins consist 
of three great groups of mounds. Babil in the north, a pile 
about ninety feet high, seems to have been a palace or fortress 
protecting that side of the city. In the middle of the space 
enclosed by the walls was the great Kasr mound, containing 
the palaces of Nabupolassur and Nebuchadnezzar; while 
south of these were the ruins of Amrau-Ibui-Abi, marking the 
site of the great temple of Bel. In their recent work of ex- 
ploration ihe expedition has b2en greatly assisted by the 
building inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, especially the India 
House inscription, which is otherwise very monotonous read- 
ing, with its lists of temples, forts, gates, walls, &c., built by 
the mighty monarch. Guided by this record, Dr. Koldewey 
began to trace the great wall on the east side. It starts from 
the fort near Babil, and runs for about two miles in a south- 
east direction. There were two walls on this eastern side, 
where attack was evidently most feared. In 1904 a large 
portion of these was uncovered. It was of brick, about 25 feet 
thick, with bastions 29 feet wide and 64 feet apart on the 
outer side ; these bastions protruded 12 feet from the wall, 
but those on the inner side were smaller. This was the ram- 
part called Imgur Bel (‘‘ Bel has been merciful’’). Dr. 
Delitzsch remarks that it is a strange coincidence that one of 
the towers of Jerusalem in the post-captivity period was called 
Chanan-El (‘‘God hath been merciful’’). Later a second 
wall was found behind the first, which, from ‘inscribed 
cylinders of Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, was, we are told, 
named Nimitti-Bel (‘‘ Bel’s station ’’). The wall turns to the 
west, and finally joins the great quay on the Euphrates bank. 
In the south-eastern angle is the Kasr mound, and here Dr. 
Andrea discovered the two palaces joined by the great gate of 
Istar and divided by the Royal Road or Processional Street, 
a most important find. Kast of the palaces this royal road 
ran between massive walls decorated with friezes of lions in 
yellow, white or green enamelled brickwork. The roadway 
was paved with breccia. The eastern gate was flanked by great 
towers, which were decorated with figures of bulls and dragons 
in monochrome relief on richly coloured enamel. The Persian 
artists who decorated the palaces at Susa certainly copied from 
this elaborate work. Through this gate Cyrus, and later 
Darius and Alexander, entered Babylon. Two important 
temples have been discovered by the expedition, that of Mir- 
makt (‘‘ The Great Lady’’) and that of Ninip (‘‘ The War- 
God ’’), which were absolutely devoid of decoration. Certainly 
the gold, precious stones, the cedar and bronze gates, with 
which Nebuchadnezzar says he decorated these fanes, have 
disappeared. There was found here an important cylinder 
inscription of Nabupolassur, in which he states that he 
‘“ lifted the heavy yoke of the Assyrians and drove his foes 
from the land.’? Another interesting point is to be noted. 
It is now clearly proved that the Babylonian houses and public 
buildings had no second storey ; and indeed the walls of the 
private dwellings examined by the German expedition are so 
thin that they could not have supported a second storey. 
There is much of the excavating work yet to be done, and it is 
to be hoped that next season will be devoted to the exploration 
of the temple of Bel-Merodach, where possibly inscriptions of 
great value may be found. 


THE CROOKED SPIRE, CHESTERFIELD. 


A bea stability of the Chesterfield crooked steeple, which was 
raised at the last parish church vestry meeting, and the 
suggestion that its deflection was increasing, has caused some- 
thing of a mild sensation in certain quarters of the town, says 
the Derbyshire Courier. But all fears will be effectually re- 
moved by what took place at the meeting of parishioners. 

The vicar, referring to what transpired at the vestry meet- 
ing with regard to the crooked steeple, remarked that a good 
many people were under a misunderstanding as to the stability 
of the spire as the result of what was then said. Matters of 
this kind were not lost sight of by that council, but as some 
folks had got a wrong idea as to whether the spire was safe 
or not seeing that the question was raised, the restoration 
committee, through the secretary, Mr. W. H. Edmunds, had 
forwarded a letter to him on the matter. 

The letter, a lengthy document, was then read by the vicar, 
and at the outset the writer quoted the several reports pre- 
pared at the beginning of last century. Coming down to later 
days, the writer pointed out that ata meeting held on April 21, 
1898, Mr. Temple Moore, the well-known architect, made 
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another report on the spire, amplifying his former deduc 
and recommending that in addition to renewing old de 
timber, some heavy strengthening beams should: be ing 
with a view to removing all possibility of danger. Mr, M 
recommendations were strongly endorsed by the late Mr, 
Rollinson, and the committee present, consisting of the 
and Rey. Canon Littleton, Messrs. Rollinson, Naylor, 
Wardle and Edmunds, accompanied Mr. Moore into th 
and examined the decayed timber, &c. As a result the 
instructions for the work to be proceeded with, only th 
timber to be used, as selected by Mr. Rollinson. <A: uge 
from Mr. Charles Markham that the spire should be str 
of lead and that this should be replaced with copper wa 
sidered, but on the advice of the architect it was decic 
retain the lead, repairing it and replacing it where nece 
How thoroughly this work was done may be gathered 
fact that the cost of the same amounted to nearly 3001, 
timber was specially selected, and in addition to that x 

for repair much was inserted to increase the stability , 
structure, one beam of oak, which was obtained from No 
being 48 feet long, and this was inserted in such a way 
prevent any possibility of the spire deflecting further | 
south-west. Mr. Temple Moore himself, at the conelus 
the work, was completely satisfied as to the stability « 
spire, whilst Mr. Charles Rollinson, whose opinion 
always be considered of the greatest weight so far as the s 
was concerned, said that there would be no occasion for fu 
restoration for another 200 years, beyond the ordinary ré 
occasioned to the lead by stress of weather and to the li 
timbers by decay. Seeing that this information was 

public at the time, the uncontradicted statement made o1 
occasion caused him some surprise. There will, as had 
pointed out, always of necessity be small repairs requii 
the spire, both internally and externally, and he was 
vinced that the churchwardens for the time being, M 
S. E. Short and R. T. Dewe, in full harmony with the } 
of the past, will see that these are promptly underte 
but there was no ground, in his opinion, for believing 
anything further was required or would be needed for ; 
years. The statement that the deflection of the spir 
greater to-day than it was twenty years ago is unproved 
on the bare assertion of ocular belief need not be ere 
especially in view of the expert evidence to the cont 
Strengthened as the spire was in 1898-9 under the dire 
of so eminent an authority as Mr. Temple Moore, unde 
direct control of so practical a worker as the late Mr. Cl 
Rollinson, he believed it was safer to-day than at any p 
in its history, and unless destroyed by a “‘ visitation 
sod,’’ which all spires, whether stone or wood, are pecu! 
liable to, may be expected long to remain an honoured ; 
mark, and a possession of which generations of Cheste 
people yet unborn will be as proud as they were to-day 
as those inhabitants of the town were who had long 
before. : | 
Mr. Edmunds added :—“ Since writing the above I 
had a report from Mr. John Wright, the contractor fo 
restoration work. He has this week made an examinati 
the steeple, and confirms the views above given. The a 
conductor was injured during the recent gales. This 

portion of the leadwork near the summit of the spire re 
attention. The churchwardens, I understand, are fully a 
of this, and as soon as the weather allows these repairs w 
undertaken. It is absurd to think that because repal 
this character are required periodically the steeple is ther 
unsafe, for all those who have had any experience 4 
church know such may alwavs be expected after a st 
winter and a windy March. One might as well attribut 
necessity of the housewife’s spring cleaning to the fact tl 
cobwebs are not removed the house will fall down.” 


: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


tution, and partly dependent on private support, 
recently made remarkable progress, which is described u 
Architectural Record, from which we take the followin : 
In 1901 the first steps were taken towards the architec! 
foundation of the new university. The idea was that su 
university must receive an architectural embodiment w) 
would really symbolise the larger aspirations of its. fri 
and its own increasing intellectual authority ; and uw 
the influence of this idea there was instituted, with 
assistance of Mrs. George Hearst, an international com? 
tion. The object of this competition was not so muc’ 


secure the designs of a series of individual buildings,’ 


iy 
(im 


lax 8, 1908.] 


sy for which had already been provided. What the 
xy 
yeors of the university wanted was a general plan which 
4 take advantage of the superb site at Berkeley, and 
h would provide an appropriate place for every important 
ling that during the next several generations the 
ersity was likely to need. All these buildings were to be 
rdinated in their location and their design to one compre- 
ive architectural scheme, which was to be prepared after 
consideration of every relevant esthetic and practical 
ideration. 

t will be remembered that the competition was won by a 

ichman, M. Emile Bénard, a very brilliant architectural 

mer; and the plans which secured for him the award 

“not the least brilliant of his achievements. They were, 

syer, very much more in the nature of preliminary 

shes than finished drawings. They had been prepared 
out the benefit of a visit to Berkeley, and besides, they 

,drawn on the very small scale of 50 feet to the inch. At 

ter date M. Bénard paid a visit to Berkeley and drew up 

vised scheme, in which were embodied many important 
ifications of his original drawings and some decided 
rovements ; and it-is this scheme which has formed the 

3 of the plan according to which the greater university is 

being constructed. 

\ preliminary plan, however, is one thing, and its actual 

ution, under conditions smposed by time, money and 

mplex set of practical conditions, quite another. It was 
her possible nor desirable that M. Bénard should remain 
3erkeley to undertake or even to start the more difficult 

k of carrying out his own plans; and in his place the 

versity was fortunate enough to secure the services of one 
he few American architects to whom such a task could be 
ly entrusted—Mr. John Galen Howard. The position 
tired something more than architectural training, experi- 
yand ability, because it was something more than an archi- 
ural idea which its incumbent was required to feel and 
ealise. The architect of the new University of California 

_to be able not merely to design a group of buildings, but 
varticipate in the task of converting a small university of 
ited resources and purposes into one of the greatest and 
is adequate educational institutions in the United States. 
yas in part an intellectually and socially constructive task 
which he was called; and the fulfilment of such a task 
wires, it scarcely need be said, an unusual combination of 
h qualities as tenacity, courage, patience, flexibility and 
alligence. Mr. Howard has proved his ability to devote 
aself with disinterested enthusiasm to the fulfilment of an 
a. Little by little he abandoned a lucrative practice and 
enviable position in New York in order properly to perform 
work in California ; and he ended by establishing his 
idence in Berkeley, where he undertook not only to plan 
1 design the new buildings, but to organise an architectural 
artment in the university. He has become the representa- 
@ in the counsels of the university of the plastic arts in 
ir relation to the higher education, and he has consistently 
claimed the importance of esthetic training as an element 
the consummate educational process. All these additional 
ks are a natural development of the fundamental work to 
ich he was called, of designing in detail the buildings of 
} new university, for the great architectural plan could 
ver be loyally and intelligently realised without a gradual 
rease of architectural interest and understanding on the 
tt of the alumni, the friends and the overseers of the 
lversity. 

It is, however, Mr. Howard’s primary work with which 
are here chiefly concerned ; and that work in itself was a 
ficient test of Mr. Howard’s abilities and his patient and 
yal devotion to his task. M. Bénard’s plan remained, even 
a the modifications, a sketch ; and the gradual fitting of a 
ri Iminary sketch to a complex set of practical conditions, 
thout any impairment of the original architectural idea is, 

every architect knows, the most trying part of the work. 
a matter of fact, it was soon found that M. Bénard’s plan 
oe eo lored more in the spirit than in the letter. The 
: a aracteristics of his scheme have been described in 
a ee terms :—It is ‘‘ composed upon a main avenue 
cae tunning nearly east and west across the 
Be” gh @ ae of their greatest length, and forming 

E ae o cleavage from one end of the grounds to the 
be th aa () ‘ena less important axes, running north and 
| ne “a the main esplanade at a considerable distance 

<3 ¥ more westerly of these lines determines the centre 
va. pert, which has received variously the names 
ia pnere, Library Square and the like, according, as 

ae ch or another, the museum or the library filled the 
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place of honour and gave the court its special character. The 
more easterly axis opens up a long vista towards the south, 
which is terminated by the athletic field and the gymnasium, 
quite at the southern boundary of the grounds. The various 
academic buildings are grouped upon these three axes, in 
accordance with well-recognised principles of formal architec- 
tural composition, yet, in such a manner as to give great 
variety of aspect. The buildings are of various sizes, of 
different scale, of diversified outline, while the tendency of 
the architectural treatment is nevertheless consistent in its 
generally Classic character.”’ 

Such was the general composition which Mr. Howard was 
asked to execute when he assumed charge of the immediate 
architectural future of the university, and the salient features 
of this scheme he has found no reason to modify. The plan, 
in accordance with which the new buildings of the university 
are now being erected, includes an esplanade, running in 4 
general direction from the west to the east, and two cross 
axes running, of course, in the opposite direction. This 
plan has, nevertheless, been profoundly changed, if not in 
its outlines, at least in its application to the grounds. The 
Bénard scheme demanded a drastic and extremely expensive 
remodelling of the site of the university. The main axis, for 
instance, crossed a broad, shallow amphitheatre of hills, 
beyond the crown of which the land falls away sharply and 
irregularly. In order to get the esplanade safely across these 
hills, an immense amount of filling, grading and cutting 
would have to be undertaken, and c rtain of the natural 
beauties of the site destroyed. In M. Bénard’s plan these 
difficulties were met by a bold device, which is described by 
Mr. Howard in the following words:—‘‘ The crown of the 
hill was in that design lowered by an average depth of 12 feet, 
and the succeeding declivity was crossed by a broad 
causeway or bridge, lifted above the adjoining levels to a 
height of 17 feet. The grade line of the bridge was main- 
tained throughout the entire length of the botanical garden, 
which was shown as filled to an average depth of 10 feet. 
By these means virtually a single magnificent slope at a very 
easy inclination held from the entrance at Oxford Street to 
the end of the esplanade.” 

The architectural effect which would have been obtained 
by means of the Bénard plan might well have been magnifi- 
cent, but its expense was prohibitive and its drawbacks 
serious. Mr. Howard has sought to preserve the advantages 
of the plan, while at the same time avoiding its difficulties, 
by running the main esplanade along a somewhat different 
line. This line does not depart from the same general 
direction, but it has the great merit of preserving the entire 
middle portion of the grounds at approximately their present 
grade. It requires a much smaller amount of filling and 
grading than does the line proposed by M. Bénard because it 
corresponds with the natural central line of drainage, and 
its establishment has revealed the possibility of retaining 
many minor beauties of the site from the beginning to the 
end. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 

ies annual meeting of the general committee of the Liver- 

pool Cathedral was held on Monday. The financial state- 
ment showed that to December 31, 1907, the contributions re- 
ceived and promised on general account amounted to 
215,3061. 10s. 10d., and with interest, making a total of 
939,0431. 1s. 8d. available for general building operations. 
Out of this amount 82,7231. 12s. had been spent on acquisition 
of the site, on foundations, and on the superstructure of the 
main fabric, and 4,9671. 15s. 5d. had been spent on general 
expenses from 1901 to 1907. In addition were received sums 
of money for special objects, such as the gift of 25,0001. in 
respect of the Lady Chapel, the gift of 10,0007. from Mrs. 
Barrow for the organ, from Mrs. Gilmour for the Lady 
Chapel reredos, and numerous sums for other windows and 
special objects of the church. The grand total received and 
promised under all heads amounted at December 31 last to 
292 6581. 10s. 11d., of which all but 8,223/. 13s. 4d. had actually 
been received. The committee had at December 31 last avail- 
able for future building work on general account the sum of 
144,415]. 13s. 3d. Of this they would require 11,0001. for the 
Lady Chapel to supplement the munificent donation of 
25,0001. from the Farle and Langton families, leaving 140,3511. 
That portion of the main fabric which they were now engaged 
upon, namely, the chancel and central space, exclusive of 
the transepts, would, they were advised, cost, apart from the 
foundations (which were already paid for), about 200,000/., to 
which must be added for architects, quantity surveyors, and 
cffice expenses another 20,000/., making 225,000. as its tota! 
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cost, of which 8,000/. had been paid for on December 31 last, 
leaving 217,000/. as the future expenditure. If to the 140,000. 
in hand they added 8,000/. for interest they would have 
148,000/. available, leaving to be found in the next four years 
about 70,0001. or 75,0001. For this sum they would have a 
very fine instalment of the building, for it would be 200 feet 
long, 60 feet wide, and 120 feet high in the chancel and 150 
feet high in the central space of crossing, and would accom- 
modate between 2,000 and 3,000 worshippers. While the 
building was in the direct tradition of the greatest Gothic 
art, it would be no echo or imitation of its predecessors, but 
would, as they were assured by those whose opinion was de- 
cisive, be original without eccentricity, and would by the 
splendour and impressiveness of its general design and pro- 
portions be unsurpassed, and in some respects unequalled, in 
this country. : 

The report upon the progress of the cathedral said the 
walls of the Lady Chapel now stand 43 feet above the floor, 
and have to rise 26 feet further. The windows are completed 
up to the traceries, and the spring of the vaulting of the 
ceiling of the chapel has been reached. It is possible now 
to form some idea of the beautiful proportions of this chapel 
when completed. The walls of the choir are 20 feet in height 
on the west and 15 feet on the east side. Two of the cross 
arches are turned, and one arch is completed from the west 
wall to the central pier. The wall of the quasi east side has 
been raised 25 feet. The upper and lower vestries have been 
completed, and are ready to be roofed. The ambulatory 
which runs across the quasi east end, in the rear of the reredos, 
forming a continuation of the side aisles of the choir, is 
now approaching completion, and the traceries of the windows 
are finished. It has been decided by the committee that the 
first portion of the cathedral to be completed shall include the 
Lady Chapel, the vestries, and the choir, together with so 
much of the cross transept between the towers as shall enclose 
the four lantern piers of the arcade and the inside piers of 
both towers. This will provide a church 200 feet in length, 
with a width of 86 feet, and furnish seat accommodation for 
2,000 persons. This will fully comply with the understand- 
ing which exists with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The committee have sustained a serious loss through the 
death of Mr. G. F, Bodley, R.A. Mr. Bodley was associated 
with Mr. G. Gilbert Scott as joint architect to carry out Mr. 
Scott’s design, and the committeé very gratefully recognise 
the valuable assistance they received from My. Bodley. His 
profound and intimate knowledge of Gothic architecture 
and his exquisite taste in matters of ornament and detail 
placed him in the forefront of the Gothic architects of his 
day, and the committee are pleased to be able to say that 
in the furnishing and decoration of the first portion of the 


cathedral Mr. Bodley’s genius will be conspicuously dis- 
played. 


GENERAL. 

MW. Louis E. Fournier has prepared designs f 
of “ Polypheme,” 
Francais. The 
M. Le Monnier, 

A Competition is now open to German and Austrian 
sculptors for a medal to commemorate the fifth centenary of 
the Leipzig University. The designs are to be submitted not 
later than October 1, 


Mr. Charles Frederick Beeks. architect Epsom, formerly 
of H.M. Off se opt é 


rier | or the scenery 
which is to be performed in the Théatre 
Scene painting will be carried out by 


Couneil. 


The City Corporation have instructed the improvements 
and finance committee to report forthwith upon a scheme for 
completing the widening of Fleet Street. ‘The total cost is 
estimated at a million sterling, of which 200,0007. has already 
been spent. 
_ @he Balance Sheet of the Archeeological and Architectural 
Society of Durham and Northumberland shows an income of 
2447., including a balance in hand of 1747. Among other 
expenditure ten guineas have been given to the Corbridge 
excavation fund. The credit balance is now 1427, é 
Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, architect, Kingston-on-Thames, 
awarded the first premium of 100/. f 
petition design for a modern school at Maidenhe 
Wallis & Bowden, Westminster, received a premium of 50/. 
and Messrs. Barnett & Hawkes of 257. The Berkshire 


or his com- 
ad. Messrs. 
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Herr Julius Franck, the German historical painte 
died in Munich in consequence of injuries sustained { 
motor-car. a 

The Society of Antiquaries have selected the foll 
officers for the ensuing year:—Mr. Charles Hercules 
president ; Mr. Philip Norman, treasurer ; Mr. Fre, 
George Hilton Price, director ; Mr. Charles Reed a 
secretary ; Sir Edward William Brabrook, Mr. Har< 
Viscount Dillon, Sir Richard Rivington Holmes 
Henry Lyell, Lieutenant-Colonel George Babing 
Lyons and Mr. Harry Plowman, eleven members fr 
Council, were rechosen of the new Council; and M 
Lindsay, Lord Balcarres, M.P., Sir John Evans, M 
Gowland, Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, Mr. Robe 
Rice, Mr. Max Rosenheim, Mr. Arthur Banks SI 
Reginald Allender Smith, Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
Emery Walker, eleven of the other Fellows of ¢ 
were chosen of the new Council. va 

The Governors of the Seckford Hospital and 
Endowed Schools at their meeting at Woodbridge, 


April 29, appointed Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, F.R.L.B.A. 
as their architect and surveyor in the place of 
Carritt, recently deceased, who occupied the posi 
years. . 
In Connection with the underpinning of the u 
pier of Selby Abbey tower, a large slab has been. 

underside of which is deeply carved. After the on 
been rubbed the find was seen to be a large gravestone, 
after the fall of the original tower in 1690, had been 

as part of the foundation. The carving on the 
late sixteenth-century style,and some of the ch 
well preserved, but being turned face downwartls, 
copy of the inscription cannot, after such a lapse 0 
secured. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford will issue another of his 
volumes which do credit to the country. It will 
Tador architecture, and will be illustrated by exact 
and large collotype views of the buildings. Th 
Garner devoted a great part of his life to collect 
but although he did not live to enjoy the result of 
the noble volume will serve asa memorial of hi 
be treasured. . 

A New Work by Mr. Francis Bond, the auth 
Architecture in England,” entitled “ Sereens 
English Churches,” is about to be published 
Frowde. Mr. Bond begins with the roods an 
the early Christian churches, traces their de 
the quire screens and rood screens of the Media 
of England, and shows how the transposition of 1 
to the west of the parochial naves led to the galle 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘ 
contain by far the largest and most complet 
illustrations of rood sereens and lofts whic 
appeared—there are 152 photographs and m 
ings, and it will gladden many persons to s 
versatility and charm of design of the ancien 
England. iSO ia 

Mr. P. Walter Meik, ¢c.E., London, retaine 
borough Corporation to inspect and report upon tl 
connection with the new Marine Drive and 1] 
the course of his report states that the damage to 
been caused by the pressure of the “ filling ’’ be 
when heavy seas broke over the drive, became sa 
water. The wall stands on clay shale, which is ca 
sisting a large amount of vertical pressure, but. 
are nearly horizontal the surfaces of the different J 
comparatively little frictional resistance, and the 
the shale becomes greasy under the action of the w 
wall itself has proved strong enough to resist overtu 
there does not appear to be sufficient frictional r 
the toe to prevent it slipping forward, and in each ¢ 
gales the wall has moved forward at the base unde 
bined influence of too heavy pressure of water at the] 
too little weight resistance at the toe. As to reme 
preventive measures, Mr. Meik’s proposal is to sink: 
front of the wall sufficiently deep into the shale to see 
necessary resistance against the sliding movement, and 0 
enough together to ensure the wall acting as a beam or gi 
between the points of support. Ot 

A Housing Scheme for the colliery villages of Silkswit 
and Ryhope, near Sunderland, has been agreed to) 
the Sunderland Rural Council, It involyes an outlay¢ 
21,0007. Mr. John Burns, in expressing approval of't 
described it as the most ambitious rural housing scheme ¢€ 
presented to the Local Government Board. Four, three, 2 


acter 


education committee have appointed Mr. Jessop Hardwick as 
architect. The work will cost over 6,000J. 


two roomed houses will be provided, with accommodation? 
456 persons. aa 


“a 
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Ole Kechter. 


THE WEEK. 


APER Which was lately read before the Society of 
sby Mr. Lewis F. Day, and which was printed in The 
hitect, may now be taken as an indication of the aims 
ye committee appointed by the President of the Board 
ducation. The members are, according to Mr. Runct- 
, to prepare a scheme of arrangement for the whole of 
wt museum which will provide the greatest facilities.for 
y primarily to those interested in the commercial manu- 
ire of objects of the kinds represented in the collec- 
3, and secondly, to those interested in art without re- 
to its relation to industrial production. No executive 
ars have been conferred on the committee. The com- 
ge are able to avail themselves of the experience of the 
ers of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and are also 
stigating the most modern systems of arrangement in 
eading foreign museums. In other words, there will 
Leffort to return to the original idea which inspired the 
dation of the Department of Practical Art and the 
2ums at Marlborough House and South Kensington. 
application of art to industry was considered to be of 
tance, and at first efforts were made to suggest what 
Id be avoided as well as what was worth imitation. 
surse of time the number of objects collected became 
ge it was found advisable to follow what may be called 
entific principle in arrangement, and to leave to de- 
vs and manufacturers the task of accommodating 
iselyes to it. That has been done to some extent, 
‘great many designers have a better knowledge of the 
mts of the museum than any of the officials. It is also 
t that the policeman on duty can often help strangers 
nd objects. With such a treastre-house frequent 
sare indispensable in order to become acquainted with 
ontents. When the alterations are completed it may 
spected that references will be facilitated. But care 
ld be taken to avoid any disturbance of objects which 
tranged for the purposes of what might be called com- 
ansive study. For the general purposes of trade or 
ilacture a lintited number of objects or reproductions 
em would suffice. It would also be possible to pre- 
'a guide-book, by which the positions of the m 
jects could be Suggested, though with a museum 
south Kensington it should be remembered that other 
sts have to be catered for besides those of traders. 


HE new Housing and Town Planning Bill obtained a 
d reading on Tuesday without a division. But. it 
Scarcely be said there were no indications of opposi- 
Othe details. Mr. Burns stated that the Bill sought 
dlish, reconstruct, and prevent the slum. But he 
»t wish to have model dwellings of the old type, which 
he declared, too often like jerry-built structures. He 
ed out there was a decline in rural population and a 
Merease of the towns. The conditions of the rural 
ots were suggested by a few figures. There were 78 
nities, with 4,000 cottages, which had 25 per cent. of 
Cottages bad or extremely bad. Sixty per cent. had 
eplaces, the absence of which was more serious from 
omt of view of ventilation than from that of getting 
“Smoke. Of 199 
8 ; 240 villages, with 10,000 dwellings, had 50 per 
bad, whilst in 30 villages there was gross overcrowd- 
§ suggesting what could be done in towns he re- 
| to the Millbank Estate, where from five to six 
and people are housed under a housing scheme under 
planning conditions ‘which, if it had been done in 
{ nha, or Berlin, they would want to go to see and 
4 report upon. One of the points which is likely to be 
discussed im committee is the cost of the reform. 
aking of land compulsorily is a serious matter, and 


ve authorities would have to be controlled from 
hall. Tt was also object 


| ed that much would depend 
information given by sanitary officials and medical 
e whose appointments 


were precarious, for they were 


rural areas, 54 were deficient in 


ajority | 
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held on yearly tenure. Another point raised was that the 
_ scheduling of land would Increase its value, as it would 
_ then be regarded as adapted for building sites. The 
Premier considered that a Valuation Bill by which a uni- 


| form system would be enforced throughout the country, 


| 


and which would also provide a separate valuation for sites 
and buildings, would remove some of the causes of oppo- 
sition. We have given already an abstract of the Bill and 
can understand the difficulty of those members who said 
they were unable to comprehend all the provisions. There 
are so many references to Acts-which are in operation, it 
is not easy to distinguish between the new and the old 
without experience of dealings with local authorities as 
well as with owners of land. 


Ir we assume that the accepted design for the London 
County Council offices will be carried out there will be seven 
storeys in the building. American visitors will find it 
suggests the difference between Great Britain and their 
ccuntry, for the new Municipal Office Building in New 
York is to have no less than twenty-three storeys. In the 
competition which was decided a few weeks ago, Messrs. 
Meck, Mrap & Wuitrr were successful, and their de- 
sign has been recommended for adoption. In New York, 
a3 in London, the municipal offices are scattered, and it is 
believed that economy will arise from a concentration of 
the apartments in one building. Moreover, New York is 
growing quickly, and the new offices will be adapted to meet’ 
the requirements of the future as well as they can be escer- 
tatned. Messrs. McKim. Mrap & Wuutre have had an 
extensive practice in public and private buildings, and the 
proposed municipal offices will be larger than any that 
they have hitherto ‘designed. 


Tue Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments’ in 
Scotland will be able to render efficient service by influence 
and without the expenditure of large sums of money. 
An instance was furnished on Monday. At the meeting 
of the County Council of Wigtownshire a letter was reac 
from the Commission concerning the injury done by taking 
material from prehistoric forts, &c., for road metal. Sir 
Herpert Maxwewu, who is one of the members of the 
Council, said, as Chairman of the Commission, he was 
responsible for the course taken, which was to insure that 
there might be some regulation imposed on contractors and 
surfacemen for the protection of these monuments. Their 
practical value was not very great, but every Scotsman: 
ought to endeavour to preserve as far as possible these 
objects of interest throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It was agreed to give the necessary instructions 
to carry out the suggestion. 


— 


THERE is so little variety in the forms of ogham charac- - 
ters, for generally they are only vertical lines inscribed 
above or across a horizontal line, it-is easily understood why 
there should be differences in the interpretation of them. 
A paper was read by Dr. BANNERMAN at the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in which new versions 
Were given of the ogham inscriptions on the stone monu- 
ments found at Lunnasting, in Shetland, and at Golspie, 
Sutherlandshire. After explaining that the inscription on 
the Lunnasting stone, which is now in the Edinburgh 
National Museum, offers to the decipherer the important 
advantages that it is complete and clearly cut, he proceeded 
to notice the different codes of the oghamic cypher which 
have been used promiscuously on the Scottish stones. 
From a detailed analysis of the text of the inscription 
according to his transliteration, he came to the conclusion , 
that the language was the old Gaelic, the date some time : 
previous to the Norwegian invasion of the northern islands 
in the ninth century, and the stone itself simple memorial 
bearing that it had been prepared by the widow of a man 
named KENNETH, and probably marking the site of his 
grave. The inscription on the Golspie stone was longer and 
more complicated, but after a similar analysis was inter- 
preted in the same language as referring to ‘‘ the idols that 
abounded in this land.’’ 
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| ete DRY ROT. 
LAW COURT is never a desirable place for the in- 
A vestigation of architectural practice. Otherwise we 
should have wished that the case ‘‘ The David Lewis Trust 
and Levy v. Graham,’’ of which a report appeared 
in this Journal last week, was more fully considered. 
But as counsel for the defendant assumed the respon- 
sibility of bringing the case to a conclusion without enter- 
ing on the defence we must conclude he acted with 
prudence. The interest of his client was of course his 
primary consideration. It was admitted that the defend- 
ant had displayed great taste, judgment and skill; and 
therefore the subject which gave rise to the action became 
of minor importance. 

Our readers will remember that the case was con- 
nected with the erection of the Sandlebridge Colony for 
Epileptics, of which Mr. ALExANDER GRAHAM was 
architect. It was one of the philanthropic works con- 
nected with the David Lewis Trust. It was decided to 
erect a colony for epileptics, and Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
was selected as architect. At the request of the Trustees 
he visited Germany, where a similar colony existed. On 
his return he recommended the erection of single floor 
houses without cellars, but with an air cavity beneath 
the floor. The flooring was to be either of polished hard- 
wood or soft wood covered with linoleum, and the floors 
of the corridors were to be of hard granolithic material set 
solid with cement. Plans and specifications were pre- 
pared by Mr. Granam, and a tender was accepted 
amounting to 42,500]. There were extras, besides the 
cost of heating, lighting, &c., by which the outlay 
amounted to 59,6341., exclusive of the architect’s com- 
mission. 


The buildings were completed in September 1904, and | 


in December when final payments were made everything 
appeared so perfect that Mr. Levy, who was one of the 
legatees, wrote a special letter of thanks to the architect, 
the builders, and the clerk of works. In 1906 it was dis- 
covered that dry rot had attacked the flooring of the 
ground floors of all the buildings with the exception of the 
recreation hall. Although there were grids or gratings in 
the side walls it was alleged there were in reality no air 
currents beneath the floor owing to the absence of aper- 
tures to allow of cross-currents. Counsel for plaintiffs 
stated that the spaces beneath the floors were sealed 
chambers favourable to the development of dry rot. As 
the floors were covered with linoleum there was a further 
obstacle to the upward passage of air. A report was pre- 
pared by the City Architect of Manchester, and he pointed 
out that the concreted floors of the passages prevented a 
free current of air. The cause of dry rot, according to 
him, was insufficient ventilation, darkness, and the 
accumulation of stagnant air. There was an outlay of 
2591. in rectifying the floors, and that was taken as the 
measure of damages. 

It was stated that the architect had visited Sandle- 
bridge twenty-seven times during the progress of the 
work, or once in two months. His counsel admitted that 
too much trust had been given to people on the spot, and 
it was agreed to bring the case to an end by the payment 
of a sum in settlement. It was admitted by the only 
legatee who was called that taste, judgment and skill were 
displayed by Mr. Granam; and counsel for plaintiffs 
allowed that there were circumstances which prevented 
the giving of sufficient attention to the subject of ventila- 
tion beneath the flooring. 

It is never charitable to desire that atechnica! subjectlike 
the occurrence of dry rot should be debated in a court 
of law. Moreover, the rule of noblesse oblige applied in 
this case, for Mr. ALExanprr Grauam from his position 
as an official representative of architecture we suppose 
_ considered it was preferable to accept responsibility 
frankly than to have a discussion of technical details in 
open court. Little light was therefore cast on an abstruse 
subject, for every architect and builder who has had ex- 
perience will testify to the difficulty of determining when 
the terrible evil of dry rot commences. In early stages 
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it is possible by the aid of the microscope to determine it 
existence. But we consider there is a‘stage which eye 
a powerful microscope cannot discover” - ~ | 
It is unnecessary to say that dry rot is simply | 
chosen term for the effects of a fungus or of fungi 
struggle for existence is at the expense of living o 
timber. Ordinary vegetation derives subsistence from { 
earth, but the fungus is an epicure and preys 
organisms. The name is a misnomer which ha 
favourable to neglect, for it is not realised that there ex 
a very close connection between dampness and the fun; 
In fact, the Latin name adopted by botanists— 
lachrymans—is almost enough to suggest that the f 
like Jos Trotter in ‘* Pickwick,’’ is prone to we 
Damp wood and darkness are undoubtedly favour 
the extension of dry rot. But the dampness maj 
first imperceptible to observers, and hence the conc 
arose that dry timber was favourable to the operat 
the fungus. There are a kind of parasitical fungi 
derive nourishment from growing trees. But the 
known as the Merulius lachrymans prefers to oper 
wood which is dead. A fungus, like more ~ 
organised creations, requires moisture; and cons 
timber which is found in places where the air 
properly circulate becomes its prey. It not only 
a sufficient quantity for its own sustenance, but also s 
in excess, and in consequence more or less moisture 
be*perceived beneath the enemy or in its neighb 
Whatever may be the amount of the moisture it is lik 
to have an unpleasant smell, and therefore the fun; 
which destroy wood are generally known as putrefac 
It is impossible to say when the attack of di 
begins. Under certain conditions spores may be 
in the air—especially in damp districts. But there: 
doubt that enclosures, especially when damp, are f 
able to their existence, and however infinitesimal | 
the spores may appear when looked at under the 
scope it is capable of almost infinite extension and 
duction. Fortunately growth is believed to be imposs 
if there is an absence of moisture, and consequently th 
free circulation of air, even in such a climate as ours, 1 
check upon the increase of the dry rot fungus. — 
are other fungi which can prey upon trees, but with 
we have no concern. It should therefore be ace 
a general rule that wherever timber is introduced 
struction care should be taken for a circulation — 
Apparently remedial measures of another kin 
known in remote times. The wooden images OI 
Egyptians and the Greeks could not have endur 
our time unless some preservative operation had b 
through in the sculptors’ workshops. In rec 
chemists have given attention to the subject. 
processes generally impart an unpleasant appea: 
wood. Paint is perhaps the only exception. 
is not adapted for timber which is seen above 
Creosoting, a process arrived at by Mr. Jonny B 
a solicitor, is invaluable for railway sleepers, 
timber is blackened during the operation it beco 
suitable for carpentry in buildings. Timber is lia 
many enemies some authorities have gone so far as 
gest the necessity of more than one process. Pet 
has been used, but it is a dangerous auxiliary, 2 
doubtful for how long a period it is efficacious. 
as there is dampness and confined air there is d 
be apprehended from the Merulius lachrymans. It 
also be remembered that the fungus is not pecuuar } 
these islands, for it is sometimes found in baulks hic. 
not long before were growing in northern and ¥ r 
forests. ae ; 
The necessity of ventilation has been mainly fo 
upon the belief that neglect of it is dangerous to 
beings. It has sometimes resulted that in parts of ab nC 
ing which are not used for habitation little oe. 
has been given to ventilation as a necessity. But as 0? 
rot is an evil against which it is impossible to if 
timber should be used, and as lack of ventilation is fata 
it must follow that the passage of air in all paris © 
a building should be provided for. In the Lancashll 
case the first intimation of danger was afforded b 
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aking of a leg of a piano through a floor that was appar- 
tly secure. In other words, within two years the floor- 
g of a number of buildings had become dangerous. 
yrtunately the floors were near the ground; but it is not 
ficult to imagine the risks to patients in an epileptic 
jte if they were compelled to witness an accident in 
yich one or more patients would have suffered. The 
nger has passed, and a lesson has been afforded to 
shitects and builders who must employ timber in damp 
ces. 


TUDOR . ARCHITECTURE.* 
RCHITECTURE is so closely connected with so- 
. ciology we can sometimes find in the statute book 
lue to changes instyle. One instance is the law against 
naintenance ’’ which was put into operation by 
RY VII. Everyone who has seen ‘‘ Richard ITI.’’ 
st have experienced a feeling of satisfaction when, in 
5 ¥V., RicHMOND enters with his followers. ‘They know 
t the dreary scenes are about to come to an end. The 
ple of England in 1485 must have had a similar satis- 
tion, but on a grander scale, when Ricumonp took 
session of the English throne as Henry VII. He 
3 aware, however, that his right to the exalted position 
Id be disputed on several grounds. The partial success 
LAMBERT SIMNEL and PERKIN WarBECK is sufficient 
indicate to us how strong were the doubts among 
ple concerning the King’s claim. There were not 
y “secret murmurings and whisperings,’’ but there 
e organised elements of civil war in the privilege pos- 
by the nobles of retaining large numbers of armed 
n in their service. The adherents were bound by oaths 
well as other securities to uphold. their chiefs in any 
rrel they might undertake. The-danger was so great 
b the judges declared it was impossible to enforce the 
cution of the laws. The lords might swear to observe 
Statutes passed by Parliament, but on the slightest 
ptation they and their retainers were ready to defy 
Taw. and its officers.” ae 
For a sovereign in Henry’s precarious position such 
mdition of affairs was intolerable. He therefore per- 
ded the Parliament: to. adopt ‘more vigorous methods 
mst maintenance than had hitherto existed. How 
dly the measures were enforced is exemplified by one 
2 recorded by Bacon. The Earl of Oxrorp enter- 
ed the King at Henningham Castle, and on his de- 
jure a large number of retainers in the earl’s livery 
e assembled in honour of Hznry. He asked the earl 
ther they were all menial. servants, and hearing that 
/ were retainers who-came to do service on so-im- 
amt an occasion, the King observed that he could not 
@ his laws broken in. his presence and ‘that the’ 
rney-General must speak with the earl. A fine of 
1007. was imposed for what was only an act of loyalty, 
the sum was equivalent to an incredible amount if 
‘oned by the modern standard. _ : 
The nobles having no further: use for their retainers, 
rcastles, which were erected to serve the purposes 
barracks as well as to withstand attacks. from 
mies, were no longer suited as dwellings under the 
Conditions of life. The lands which were used to 
v food for the retainers alone could be converted to 
Y purposes. In that way a politico-economical 
lution began. Henry also removed the obstacles 
*h had hitherto prevented the alienation and sub- 
10n of landed property. He was greatly indebted to 
ers who, recognising the peaceful state of the country, 
ready to supply the King with funds, although aware 
he money would not be used for the purposes of the 
©. zn these causes we may trace the great changes 
nil § which began at the time of Henry VII. The 
ike noble had to turn to simpler pursuits. He could 


Ris Bereatio Architecture of England during the Tudor 
treet cok I Ulustrated in a series of photographs and. 
inet adit wings, accompanied by an historical and descriptive 
os ae a large number of plans and details by Mr. Thomas 
ies 1 Mr. Arthur Stratton. (London: B. T, Batsford.) g - 
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cultivate his land, or raise cattle on it, or dispose of it 
to traders able to retire from their ordinary business. 

It is easy to suppose that financial difficulties followed. 
The building of houses on a sufficient scale was cosily. 
Henry VII. was penurious, and although he was fond 
of fine buildings and erected a costly palace at Richmond, 
he lived within it as if he were a poor man. ‘‘ He 
dwelleth more richly dead in the monument of his tomb,”’ 
says Bacon, “‘ than he did alive in Richmond or any of 
his palaces.’’ But his nobles were compelled to make a 
greater display in ordinary life. Henry was a Pro- 
tectionist, and if the nobles and their families wished to 
be clad in raiment of foreign materials they were com- 
pelled to pay dearly. Bacon approved of the arrange- 
ment, for, as he said, ‘‘ this law pointed at a true prin- 
ciple—that where foreign materials are but superfluities, 
foreign manufactures should be prohibited. For that 
will either banish the superfluity or gain the manu- 
facture.’’ The law was not without its effect on building, 
for the ordinary Tudor examples are made up of English 
materials—stone, brick and timber—although at the close 
of the period there was indebtedness to foreigners for 
materials as well as designs. 

The financial difficulty had a direct influence in 
hastening the great events which occurred in the suc- 
ceeding reign. If Henry VII. transformed the nobles, 
his son afforded some compensation by enriching their 
descendants with ecclesiastical property. Not only 
lands changed hands, but the buildings were often con- 
verted into secular residences. Indeed, some of the 
Tudor buildings present so many of the characteristics 
which were associated with churches, it becomes difficult 
to determine whether théy were church property or were 
imitations by men who had gained experience in 
ecclesiastical work. 

There were two classes of models before the Tudor 
builders, namely, the castle and the monastery. There 
existed probably several varieties of each. We cannot 
suppose that every house for which a royal licence was 
given to ‘‘embattle, kernel, and machicollate’’ was. 
necessarily like Warwick or Kenilworth. But the 
crenellated mansions had a deep foundation in the minds 
of Englishmen, and we might go so far as to say that 
battlements which are still to be seen ornamenting very 
cheap houses are survivals of the ancient defences. They 
are to be found, however, on many of the Tudor houses. 
The pointed arch was used in windows. But men were 
not long in realising that with square heads there was 
more light, and, this fact once grasped, the windows 
became larger and larger until it seemed as if there: 
could not be too great an area for the admission of light. 
The reduction of the solid wall also served to demonstrate 
that the people lived in peace, and that there was no 
necessity for defences against powerful enemies. If the 
Tudor period inaugurated a new era for England there 
was evidence in the buildings of the transition between 
feudalism and individualism. 

The important work on Tudor architecture which Mr, 
Barsrorp has undertaken and of which the first part has 
appeared will exemplify the work of the period in a 
manner which would have been impossible at an earlier 
time. Gothic influence is often seen in the multiplicity 
of details found in the buildings, and which could only be 
reproduced by photographs on a large scale. There will 
be measured drawings’in the work, and the éxamples 
given are creditable to the industry as well as the skill 
of those who prepared them. But there is a limit to what 
human patience can endure, and when measurements and 
drawing become painful we cannot. expect artistic work. 
Already the publisher has paid his tribute to architecture 
in many costly forms, but he has never been more 
generous than ,in ‘‘ The Domestic Architecture of 
England during the Tudor Period:’’ He tells.us that 
feeling how necessary it was that the period should be 
adequately treated and illustrated ‘he secured the co- 
operation of the late Toomas Garner, and on the death 
of that gentleman the materials brought together by 
him and the publisher have been placed at the disposal of 
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Mr. .ArrHur Srrarron, to whom the period. specially 
appealed. In the work there will be one hundred and 
eighty folio plates, of which one hundred and twenty will 
be collotypes.from special photographs. The remaining 
plates..will: consist of measured drawings and sketches 
which, with smaller illustrations in the text, will be 
derived from drawings by Messrs. Epwarp GaARRaTt, 
Water H. Goprrey, Henry TANNER, Jun., ARTHUR 
SrRATTon, and others. The historical part will be super- 
vised by the Rev. J. C. Cox, F.S.A. 

‘With the first part is an introduction which may be 
considered as a treatise on the architecture of the period. 
The. first example given is the Prior’s House at Much 
Wenlock. It was granted by Henry VIII. to his 
physician, and is at present owned by Mr. G. OC. Miuwes 
MASKELL. Various other country houses are shown. In 
the detail series there are panels, finials, oriel and bay 
windows, chimney-stacks, chimney-pieces, ceilings and 
doors. The importance of the work is manifest. If the 
study of early English is advantageous to a writer, the 
study of the earliest genuine English mansions which 
have survived is no less important to the architect. In 
Tudor we have what. might be called the true vernacular 
architecture. As such the interest is not confined to 
architects, and as almost every one of the buildings .has 
a history the plates can be enjoyed by all educated 
Englishmen, whether at home or in the Colonies. With- 
out exaggeration it can be called a national work, and 
on that account deserves the fullest appreciation. 


POLYCHROMY IN ARCHITECTURE.* 

ess seventy or eighty years ago people began to speak 
i of the fact that the Greeks coloured their buildings as 
well as their sculpture. Some lay great stress on the noble 
severity of a Doric Temple, and assume that its singleness of 
colour is an essential part of the design. Accordingly they 
find it hard to accept the discovery that the surfaces left 
unornamented by the builder were freely availed of by the 
painter, and that the very ornament in relief was punctuated 
by colour. When you find the’ columns of the Temple of 
Theseus painted red and blue, its corona a deep blue, its 
guttae of a brown red, and the grounds of the carvings in 
purple or green, and the architrave of the portico a bright red, 
it is easy to understand that the statuary within and without 
such a building, if painted, should not be out of harmony 
with it. But where, then, is the severe simplicity of the Doric 
style? And surely this now accepted fact of the use of colour 
in such buildings should force us to reconsider our position. 
Custom seems to justify all things, and through the ages we 
have grown to accept a single-colour scheme in Greek architec- 
ture as ideally perfect. But we can hardly contend that we 
are better judges of that architecture than its creators, and 
our prejudices in favour of what they would consider a maimed 
style cannot be given the basis of principles. This fact of the 
colouring of Classic buildings you will find in the commonest 
handbooks. In your Gwilt, for example, and in the authori- 
ties he mentions, Semper, Van Quast and Chaubert. 

The disappearance of the mass of colour is in most in- 
stances easily accounted for. A friend of mine was present at 
the opening of an Egyptian cache, in which he found a piece 
of painted drapery of the most brilliant vermillion. Leaving 
it-in its place that he might call a friend to see it, he found 
on his return that nearly all the beautiful colour had vanished. 
Professor Mahaffy also has told me that some of the charming 
Tanagra statuettes that were unearthed in his presence were 
painted with much artistic feeling, but most of the colour 
immediately disappeared on their exposure to the air. 

The Greeks, as we know, were not singular in this love of 
variety and their desire to increase the salience of sculpture. 
On the rock tombs of Phrygia and on the archaic burial towers 
of Lycia are still to be seen traces of their former vivid 
colouring. If such painting be not found at Susa, brick, 

On the tomb of Darius 
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of the bold tympanums and entablatures that crowned th 
temples of Greece if we do not assume the presence on. ther 
of the colouring which completed the expression of character 
vivacity and feeling in these immortal works. 
In Pheenicia, though the damp climate has left few trace 
of colour, there is fair conjecture that the buildings wer 
painted. The tombs of Sidon, so well exemplified in th 
Louvre, and, I may add, the statuettes of Cyprus, show th 
same freedom in the use of paint. For bold vigour of colov 
nothing has surpassed, I believe, the enamelled brickwork « 
Nimrod, on the palace of Assurnazirpal. I refer to all thes 
incidences of a common taste, as I do not wish to rely on th 
example that would immediately occur to you—the wholesa. 
use of colour in Egyptian work, which depended for its fine; 
effects on the painters, who, for example, covered the who. 
front of the palace of Karnak with wall pictures. To tl) 
sculptor whose statuary was often ofpolished red stone, it wi 
but a step to paint a monochrome figure in conventional tint 
All, or nearly all, the ancient races used colour freely on tl 
exterior of their buildings. They coloured their monumen 
and, more terrible still, their statues. The figures, then, we 
painted in conventional tints, not only. on the Ionic altar ba: 
at Pergamos, but on the Doric frieze of the Parthenon, 
Etruscan art may be touched upon here, as it was so large 
derived from Greek suggestion or Greek influence. We have 
in its archaic form, as in the Campana tomb, and in t) 
painted bricks of Caeré, which you may have seen in t) 
Louvre. The Romans, borrowing so largely from Greece, an 
indeed, from Egypt, could not dispense with colour in the: 
architecture. Their love of pomp made them ready to rep. 
sent upon their walls the conquests of Alexander and t: 
scenes of Troy, and such processions of triumph as Manteg) 
tried to reconstruct in Iater ages. The effect of climate he 
however, left us practically nothing of Roman work save whe 
it was protected in the interiors of houses and tombs in Ron, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. | 
The Christian churches of the East—the Iconoclasts nv 
withstanding—freely applied colour to the exteriors as wl 
as the interiors of their buildings. The same taste sprel 
through all Western Christendom, the. fancies of the pain| 
sometimes running riot in such a fashion: as brought don 
the censure of the ascetic. Polychrome effects were eas) 
obtained by the expedient of inlaying the exteriors of 1: 
churches with black and white or other coloured marble, a) 
the greatest architects did not disdain the use of horizon | 
bands of colour. In Lombardic work the principal effects! 
colour were obtained by the use of chromatic bricks, and 
the most jewel-like structure in Italy—the Certosa at Pavic- 
the effect of the superabundant ornament is intensified } 
the ingenious employment of coloured terra-cottas. Byz'. 
tine influences are most perceptible in Italian work, of cour: 
in the front of St. Mark’s at Venice. This exquisite buildi: 
with its figured designs upon a gold ground, suggests hy 
natural an advance it was to have the mosaic of the inter 
to overflow, as it were, upon the facade. | 
With the advent of the Della Robbias a change came 0; 
the methods of Florentine architects. Hitherto every ma 
house was his castle ; now it beeame his palace. Luca brou! 
in nothing larger for outdoor work than the lunette or | 
wayside shrine, but the later Della Robbias extended tht 
designs almost into friezes, as in the hospital at Pistoja. 
the meantime fresco, begun ages before, was recording hist’ 
on the exteriors of public buildings, and the greatest arti 
ambitioned commissions for such work. \ 
When Addison was in Italy he protested against the ha 
then common of painting not only landscapes and dramil 
scenes, but architectural ornaments and designs upon 2 
exteriors of houses. The point he makes is that this tricl 
art puts us in mind of something that is wanting. Anot 
Englishman, Wright, also travelling in Italy nearly 
centuries ago, tells us (with a traveller’s inexactitude) ta 
in Padua there were several houses painted on the outside 
Paul Veronese and Giorgione, and that in Venice there v 
others from the brush of Titian, Tintoretto, Pondenone, 
Palmas, and other masters. Though these works lasted 
centuries, they finally succumbed to the accidents of clim 
It seems idle in these times of little art to criticise such W( 
and such methods. Our only legitimate complaint is 
these paintings were executed in an unlasting manner. 
they been made permanent, the streets of Italy would | 
painting, as they are in sculpture and architecture, 
schools for the world to study in. When one remembers 
genius which made use of the exigencies of architectur'! 
heighten the effects of painting in the interiors, 4s, f 
example, in the Appartamento Borgia, the Sistine Cha? 


and the Library at Sienna, one must feel a keen regret for 
blotting out of the like Divine imprint from the fagade'( 
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jlian buildings. This esthetic desire to make one art com- 
ste another was carried further when Overbeck, almost in 
r time, spent himself covering the blank flank wall of a 
fle roadside Italian church with a fresco conceived in the 
irit of Sienna. ; ; 

You may say to me, ‘‘ You have given us the wise saws ; 
ere are the modern instances?’’ Well, if you have ever 
nm in Oporto, you will remember that going from the port 
Luxoes you pass through a quarter in which the facades 
the houses are entirely covered with tiles. These tiles 
yw a white ground, commonly with a repeated pattern in 
, green, or brown or purple, according to fancy. In 
y interior of a courtyard or in a cloister you will see elabo- 
@ pictures in one colour, built up tile by tile like the 
yrian glazed pictures, though not in relief. To show what 
d be done in this way to emulate fresco, and secure per- 
nence in outside work even in the wettest climate, I may 
er to something you may examine for yourselves the next 
je you go to Paris. When the brothers Balze returned 
m the Ecole de Rome, many years ago, they desired to 
w the French Government what could be done in the 
ival of old arts. One of the brothers argued that by using 
oured tiles we could reproduce the effect of a coloured 
toon or painting. He was offered the flank wall of a house 
the entrance of the Beaux-Arts for experiment, and there 
built up a huge picture in the style of Raphael. The 
mur and line throughout this composition are exact, 
hough the tiles could not be fired together. Such a triumph 
r technical difficulties gets rid of the fear that the task 
set himself was one impossible of repetition. There is 
ther interesting point in the matter in question; for 
only is his work a success pictorially, but it marks how 
necessary it is to hold to a low tone of colouring in exterior 
Tam not sure that anything but the tyranny of custom 
vents Englishmen from using colour with courage. They 
fe nothing to show in architecture like the Sainte Chapelle 
Paris, with its luminous colour within and its gilded spires 
hout. But they have the Prince Consort monument in 
de Park, which looked a trifle vulgar until weathered, 
1 so its parts brought into harmony. In several of the big 
acashire towns the municipal and other leading buildings 
in chromatic brick, so pleasant to the eye that one is 
ced to regret that London does not. follow this wholesome 
mple. In the North-West of London there is at least one 
ise decorated exteriorly with black and white tiles, mainly 
squares. The effect is distinctly Byzantine. I have not 
a this house, but Sir James Linton, the artist, tells me 
t the effect is very agreeable—‘‘in fact,”’ he adds, “it is 
ightful to see a building so distinct in its lines and clear in 
mur after twenty years of London fog.’’ I have had the 
asure to examine in detail a large house built in West 
nsington for Mr. Debenham. Mr. Halsey Ricardo, the 
hitect, went over the place with me. The plinth is of 
e-black brick. The walls are covered with bands of blue 
| white glazed tiles, except in places where the blue is 
ssed, and the reveals are of white glazed pottery. I do noz 
nk there is any stone visible in the exterior, even the 
mneys being of glazed brick and the roof is covered with 
sof a rusty green, which harmonises perfectly with the 
er colours. In the garden at the rear there is a charming 
le loggia also tiled with alternate bands of dark blue and 
ite. Mr. Ricardo drew my attention to the splendid depth 
olour.and a certain iridescence of effect obtained in this 
le building by the use of narrow blue bands of two tiles’ 
th, and he showed that the massing of colour, as a rule, 
uted in a loss of tone. The blue, I must say, partly from 
quality and firing and partly from atmospheric effect, 
Wed delightful grades of colour. Some of his fellow. 
hitects objected, before the fact, to his idea of using a 
ning surface for exterior work; but he pointed out that 
average house with large glass windows had the same 
ection to be made to it. The house being detached, and 
aiding in the open ground against a background of trees, is, 
x the first surprise has passed, altogether an acceptable 
"ct to the eye: The uneasiness one feels in view of a 
coed or gilded facade, that the work is evanescent, is not 
re to Injure the effect of Mr. Ricardo’s design. In the 
tish climate it is a luxury to stand before anything so 
m and so unspoiled. And the interior of the house adds 
me's sense of refreshment. You feel, what is the fact, 
: you could turn a hose upon the walls and on the floors 
“rever necessary. In‘ the great square hall, almost like a 
: » Mr. Ricardo has introduced bands of semi-trans- 
aMmarble, very faintly veined, which make one with the 
8.. On the staircase the fulness,’so-to speak, of the tile 
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colours gives an air of splendour to the house. Many of the 
tiles, which range in size from about the surface of a glazed 
brick to large squares, are iridescent. In the exterior there 
is a fair amount of glazed brick. Now as to cost. In this 
big house, so largely covered within and without with De 
Morgan’s work, the tiles (I understand) did not exceed in 
cost 6001. and I think that this fact is the most telling point 
I could give you in favour of this most lasting and beautiful 
decoration. The glazed brick was supplied by a firm which 
had a contract for the supply of glazed brick to one of the Tube 
companies. The railway people insisted on their yellow and 
white bricks being uniform in tone and surface. But the 
brickmaker thanked Mr. Ricardo for taking his bricks under 
every condition. Mr. Ricardo, I need hardly add, was very 
happy that the manufacturer did not insist upon supplying 
him with glazed bricks of a vulgar regularity of surface and 
a deadly uniformity of tone. 

It seems to the ordinary man a loss of power to sacrifice 
colour in the exteriors of buildings. The Egyptian could give 
you the impressiveness of sheer height combined with the 
lightness of effect of coloured ornament. We do not know what 
to do with our blank unpierced walls. If we use inset carv- 
ings they seem mere excrescences, in most cases. If it is ex- 
pedient, or if we are forced, to use a severe order, we cannot 
get rid of the insignificant result if we are not free to punc- 
tuate its qualities with colour. It is obvious that a pattern 
of highly-coloured marbles would be out of place in classical 
design. But applied colour ornament, not being in the grain, 
so to speak, or altering the ground, offends against no canon, 
as long as it is in harmony with the structure. 

Another question of the first importance is involved in 
this point we are discussing. Lovers of the arts in general feel 
the injury caused by the divorce of these arts. They feel 
particularly the loss to architecture caused by the reduction: 
of sculpture to minor decoration, and the elimination of 
painting from the architect’s field of vision. In big cities 
we cannot easily interfere with the public convenience by 
altering the street line, and if we restrict the use of colour, 
the result is that elimination of every touch of interest 
which wearies one in modern Paris. 

Of all the offences to the natural man, the most aggra- 
vating, probably, is society’s imposition on him of rules of 
taste which he heartily dislikes. The Southern loves colour, 
and insists on having it; the Northern loves it, but daren’t 
protest when he is told that good taste rules otherwise. Some 
architects try to be dispassionate on this question. They say 
that if you use coloured marbles in the exterior of your build- 
ings the freshness will rapidly disappear, even if the material 
does not disintegrate. They add that if you choose, you can 
have Aberdeen granite to show the fulness of your purse. As 
for sgraffito, they have their doubts of its permanence in this 
climate, and they know of no one capable of using it with 
judgment and artistic effect. They will point out to you 
that you can have terra-cotta if you so choose. 

Now, to be frank, I think that terra-cotta as generally 
used in Ireland is not merely ugly but incongruous; it comes 
in as a bit of foreign matter, and is generally of a colour 
irreconcilable with its surroundings. I confess that I can 
see no reason why the makers of bricks should not also extend 
their work to terra-cotta, nor can I understand why terra- 
cotta, as supplied to us, should be of one monotonous tone 
of red or of an irritating tint of yellow. It is a mere matter 
of clays and chemical colouring and firing, whether you shall 
have what you want or no. And a vitrified surface is easily 
provided. How it was possible for architects to recommend 
the use of plaster and to so carefully see that its surface 
should be undiversified is certainly a puzzle. Then as for 
the covering of the surface of the plaster with paint, the 
only thing to be said in its defence is that it was an uncon- 
Scious concession to the demand for freshness of colour on 
the part of the public. 

The assumption that Irish stone of beautiful colour is 
always unequal to a humid climate is a misunderstanding 
which I hope may soon be cleared away. We have stone, 
admittedly beautiful, which will take a high polish and 
which in any other country would be greatly valued. Lev 
us hope that we are daily coming to know our own resources 
better and that our patriotism will take the practical form 
of making use of what we have. With one’s mind’s eye one 
would look forward to a Dublin of the future in which an 
architecture not “exotic, but learning from the world’s ex- 
periences, should be developed When the Queen Anne style 
came into Dublin the Tudor style went out, and the Georgian 
left few traces of its predecessors. Happily, a good deal of 
the Georgian survives, in spite of the barbarism of the Vic- 


torian era. But we must leaye the dead past to bury its 
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| ence. Such compilations are necessary and cannot be d 


dead, and we cannot be satisfied to repeat the designless 
patterns of which our fathers are already ashamed. Much 
of our new work for wealthy institutions is monumental and 
oppressive, and in any case not to be imitated in ordinary 
dwellings. We are not Moors to need to turn our houses 
into fastnesses, as though to protect the treasures within. 
But we need emancipation in our arts, and whether we reach 
variety and freshness through chromatic brickwork or tile- 
work, or other vehicles of colour, matters little. What 
matters is that the gift of the architect and the desire of a 
race delighting in colour should be joined to work out to a 
common end. What other races have found desirable 2nd 
have carried out surely is not impossible to us; and it ‘s for 
you, gentlemen, to give visible expression to what I believe is 
a national desire for polychrome architecture. 


THE QUEBEC* AND FORTH BRIDGES. 


HE Report of the Royal Commission on the Quebec 
T Bridge failure has the following remarks on the Cana- 
dian and Scottish bridges :— 

The Quebec Bridge was designed to meet the requirements 
of the specifications approved by the Dominion Government 
in 1898 and amended in 1903. The method adopted by the 
Company to procure tenders was to issue a general specifica- 
tion and to call upon contractors to prepare plans in accord- 
ance therewith. 

Considering all the conditions pertaining to the under- 
taking the adoption of this method was not in the best 
interests of the work. The Company was known not to have 
the capital necessary to proceed immediately with construc- 
tion, and the preparation of complete preliminary plans 
would involve a large outlay. The evidence and documents 
show that the preliminary plans submitted with the tenders 
were incomplete ; this was as might have been expected, as 
the several contractors who tendered for the work had little 
assurance that they would get any return for their expendi- 
ture of time and money. 

Specifications as a rule consist of two distinct portions, 
one of which relates to design and the other to fabrication, 
material and execution. In the case of the Quebec Bridge, 
the difficulty of preparing an adequate specification for design 
was very great. It would have been better to have entrusted 
the preparation of the plans and specifications to engineers 
independent of any contracting or manufacturing company, 
whose previous experience qualified them to handle the 
work. This course would have avoided duplication of designs 
involving expensive plans, and would have prevented the 
letting of a contract on incomplete plans formed upon erro- 
neous data; the engineers would have made a proper and 
sufficient study of the whole project, and in due time compe- 
titive tenders upon their plans would have been secured, thus 
enabling all contractors to tender on a common basis. The 
privilege of submitting independent plans might have been 
extended to the bidders. 

The procedure as outlined above would have been applic- 
able to-an enterprise which involved so many new problems 
and the application of existing knowledge on so large a scale 
and which demanded the continual exercise of sound judg- 
ment. 

An error of judgment made by the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany was the selecting of an engineer who did not possess the 
necessary special knowledge and experience to prepare the 
specification. It is true that this specification was considered 
to be only tentative, drawn up for the purpose of procuring 
preliminary tenders, but its history and importance cannot 
be overlooked. It became the basis of the contracts between 
the Quebec Bridge Company and_ its contractors, was 
approved by the Government engineers, and was an essential 
part of the subsidy agreement whereby the Dominion Govern- 


ment undertook to pay the Quebec Bridge Company on cer- 
tain conditions, one million dollars. 


The specification itself, herein called the 1898 specification, 


was for the most part a copy of a specification issued by the 
Department of Railways and Canals in 1896 ; there is 
nothing in its wording to indicate that the Quebec Bridge was 
an exceptional structure and without precedent, or that the 
propriety of applying to this structure other than the usual 
clauses in bridge specifications was carefully considered. 

We do not think that any engineer would be justified in 
writing a specification without consulting freely those speci- 
fications most used in practice; specifications are, in fact, 
the statement of the provisions that engineers have in the 
past, been forced to make in order to secure satisfactory 
results, and each succeeding revision is the outcome of experi- 


pensed with, but this fact does not justify an engineer, who; 
special experience has not fitted him to judge of the impor, 
ance of vital clauses, in revising and rearranging them. T} 
danger in so doing lies in the fact that a clause necessai 
and useful in one specification may not be applicable und 
other conditions, and opinions on such matters are valuab| 
only from men of special qualifications. Errors arising fro, 
the compilation of specifications by experienced men are | 
no Means uncommon. 2 a 

In regular bridge practice the specification is of importan) 
particularly because an American bridge works is a factor 
for turning out structural steel fabricated in accordance wil) 
plans prepared in the drawing office attached to the work 
This drawing office is a part of the factory, and in it, i 
throughout, efficiency is obtained by standardising and dup] 
cation ; the drawing office staff consists of a number of we) 
trained computers and draughtsmen whose duty it is to pr 
pare the shop drawings for the work and who are under 4] 
control and direction of a designing engineer. Details a} 
designed in accordance with the specifications furnished | 
the purchaser, except under circumstances when shop equi 
ment requires some deviation to be made to secure facility 
manufacture. It is not a part of the duty of the drawin| 
office staff to question the wisdom of the requirements | 
the specification nor could the progress of work througho 
the factory be satisfactorily maintained if it should attem 
to do so. The evidence shows that the Phcenix Bridge Co: 
pany followed this usual practice in the preparation of J 
Quebec Bridge designs. ae 

The Forth Bridge was built on a system not suited to 
established American methods of bridge construction, so th; 
its distinctive features of design, construction and erecti| 
were not followed. It is proper to add that the achievemer 
of the Forth Bridge engineers deserve much closer study th 
appears to have been given to them on this continent. Mess 
Baker and Fowler succeeded in erecting a structure whi 
weighs considerably less per lineal foot than thé Quel: 
Bridge and which is designed to carry about one-half t 
rolling load and several times the wind load ‘specified | 
the Quebec Bridge. The main compression chords & 
two bridges are of practically equal area but the mater 
in the Forth Bridge is of a considerably higher ultimé 
strength than that used in the Quebec Bridge, the unit stress 
are less and the design of the cross section of the chords: 
such that they should be able to carry a greater unit str: 
with safety. On great bridges these are factors to be observ, 
and it is to be regretted that the stress sheets and f] 
engineering studies in connection with the Forth Bric: 
have not been published. 

It is evident that the designers of the Quebec Bridge w* 
compelled to work from experience gained on much smal1 
bridges. 

The Quebec Bridge specification called for material 1 
slightly lower ultimate strength than that used in any! 
the other bridges, while the bridge itself had the longest sft 
of all. The need of a better material than structural st} 
for the construction of long-span bridges is generally : 


nised, because the decrease of total weight and consequen 
of cost in a large truss with increase of permissible unit stz 
is very rapid. In the Quebec Bridge the dead load em 


constituted, roughly, two-thirds of the stress on the mi 
members. The Forth Bridge engineers were not permit 
to load their metal to more than one-fourth of its ten‘ 
strength, and for compression used a steel about 25 } 
cent. stronger than that supplied for Quebee. 
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ARCHAOLOGY IN NORFOLK. 


eas annual general meeting of the Norfolk and Norw! 
Archeological Society was held under the chairmans| 
of the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. a 
The annual report, says the Norwich Mercury, contai: 
allusion to the death during the past year of Mr. Cha? 
Williams and Mr. J. J. Coulton, and the announcement ti 
the committee had received an intimation from the Preside 
General Bulwer, C.B., that he would not seek re-electior! 
office during the ensuing year. The report continued 
‘“‘General Bulwer, owing to ill health, finds himself ¢ 
pelled to adopt this course, and in deference to his wishes : 
committee feel that the society must bow to his decisio 
the matter, and must elect a new president to take his ple 
Misfortunes never come singly, and the committee have It 
ther to regretfully announce that the society’s edito : 
secretary, the Rey. William Hudson, F.S.A., has also 0) 
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od his intention to retire from office at the annual general 
Both General Bulwer and Mr. Hudson have done 


, excellent work for the society that the committee feel 


that this announcement will be received with the greatest 
ible regret.”’ 

fhe treasurer’s report, read by Dr. Bensly, showed that 
“year commenced with a balance in the bank of £342 
‘0d., and closed with a balance of 313/. 7s. 8d. 

fir Peter Eade moved the adoption of the report and 
nee-sheet. 

ir. E. A. Field seconded, and remarked that in the course 
is recent travels he saw in a hydropathic establishment 
itseventy miles from Sydney, a representation of Norwich 
aedral, showing that some years ago the stalls in the 
rand the gallery over them extended beyond the transepts, 
blocked up the entire view of the north and south tran- 
s. He had been informed by Dr. Bensly that he could 
mber these galleries existing and being occupied on one 
sion by Jenny Lind. 

the Earl of Orford, who was adopted as president, then 
the chair, and it was agreed that Messrs. L. G. Boling- 
e and J. C. Tingey should be joint secretaries of the 
ity, the editorial work being added to their duties. The 
_ W. Hudson was elected a vice-president of the society, 
the following retiring members of the committee were 
ected :—The Rev. Dr. Astley, Mr. Lovewell Blake, Rey. 
), Hopper, Mr. W. H. Jones, and Mr. R. J. W. Purdy. 


The Old City Wall. 


nthe annual report reference was made to the recent col- 
¢ of a portion of the old city wall in Coburg Street, and 
hope was expressed that steps would be taken to preserve 
| parts as remain in situ. 

Mr, Bolingbroke said he had had an interview with the 
‘engineer, who gave him an assurance that the portion 
1¢ wall from the top of St. Stephen’s to as far as the end 
he fourth arch would be preserved, and also the remains 
1¢ tower and the wall extending from the tower to Chapel 
d Road. He thought they might take it as an official 
suncement that the greater portion of the wall would be 
erved. 

*hotographs of various portions of the old wall were 
hited, and an old swan roll relating to West Norfolk, 
nging to the Rev. J. W. Millard, of Shimpling, was also 
m to the meeting. 


An Afternoon Excursion. 


n the afternoon the members had a most enjoyable excur- 
to Bawburgh, Drayton, and Hellesdon. The climatic con- 
ms were all that could be desired, and a large number of 
and county archeologists participated in what proved 
» one of the pleasantest half-day excursions ever arranged 
he society. 


Bawburgh and St. Walstan. 


the first stopping place was Bawburgh Church, where 
members were welcomed by the Vicar (the Rev. Gabriel 
ng), who supplied some interesting particulars relating 
1e church and St. Walstan. Bawburgh, he said, was one 
1¢ oldest parishes in the county. A church was supposed 
‘xist there prior to 1016, and there was documentary 
ence that such a building stood there in that year. The 
ent church was founded shortly after the death of St. 
stan, The register dates from 1555. 

the Rev. Dr. Jessopp said Bawburgh was a place of pil- 
lage, like Walsingham. St. Walstan seemed to have been 
untry squire inclined to holiness. He lived a life of self- 
al, and being a man of some sanctity, people went to him 
\ their troubles. After his death many people undertook 
mmages to his shrine, and often found themselves better 
the visit. The monastery became very rich, but was 
toyed by Henry VIII. In 1630 the church was rebuilt, 


Perhaps it had never been so handsome since the Reforma- 
a8 it was now. 


Bawburgh Hall. 


Mfter St. Walstan’s Well, which stands in the middle of a 
» had been visited, the company adjourned to Bawburgh 
4 Itis an ancient Elizabethan building of some interest, 
‘near by. 1s a remarkable stone tower, which is supposed 
a “slipper house,’? at which pilgrims were wont to 

Meir shoes and proceed barefooted to St. Walstan’s 
ne. Equally curious is a small chapel surmounted by a 
reof the Virgin. In the stables is an unusually fine old 
ie ceiling, and at one of the corners of the buildings is an 


Zargoyle 
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Drayton Church. 


An enjoyable drive through some charming country lanes 
and the grounds of Costessey Park brought the visitors to 
Drayton Church, where some interesting notes, prepared by . 
Messrs, Lacey & Upcher, who are restoring the building, 
were read by Mr. Bolingbroke. A north aisle and vestry were 
added last year. The chancel was rebuilt in 1860, and does 
not contain any ancient features of interest, but some of 
the older inhabitants of the parish state that the present 
encaustic tile flooring rests upon and covers some very fine 
monumental slabs. The existing roof of the nave probably 
dates from the sixteenth century, and has until quite recently 
been hidden by a lath and plaster ceiling. The removal of 
this ceiling revealed an iron ring and staple, now clearly seen 
fixed to the ridge timber in the bay nearest the chancel arch ; 
it is not unlikely that this ring was used to suspend (in 
front of the rood screen) the light called rotula or rowell, for 
fitting which an annual charge of about fifteen pence was 
usually made by the attendant. Sometimes this was earned 
by the Guild Chaplain. Dr. Raven appears to have been of 
opinion that these lights were introduced into churches in 
the fifteenth century. The rood screen has entirely dis- 
appeared, but during the alterations last year a portion of 
the staircase, and part of the stonework of the doorway, was 
discovered and carefully preserved. Warious opinions were 
expressed as to the wisdom of retaining this interesting frag- 
ment of fifteenth century work, and finally it was decided 
that it should be preserved. The Norman font is interesting. 
and peculiar. In the year 1849, Dr. Husenbeth discovered 
some very interesting mural paintings upon the north wall 
of the nave, but all traces of these paintings were effaced when 
the church was re-stuccoed in 1860. In that year, when 
the church was undergoing the so-called restoration, three 
stone coffins and several sepulchral slabs were discovered. The 
coffins contained human remains ; one, having a case of lead 
shaped generally like the human form, preserved a nearly 
perfect skeleton. 

The remains of the cross on the village green were also 
examined by the visitors. Blomefield says this has on its 
pedestal a French inscription, “ Setting forth pardon to all 
who would pray for the souls of Wm. de Bellomonte and Joan 
his wife.’’ The inscription, however, is now almost entirely 
obliterated. 


Drayton House, 


At Drayton House the visitors were cordially welcomed 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Walter, and entertained to tea. 
Ample opportunity was also afforded for inspecting the many 
treasures which have been accumulated by Mr. Walter. 

The last place visited was Hellesdon Church, where the 
interesting brasses were inspected. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


ee reply of the Home Secretary to a question by Mr. Claude 

Hay, the Unionist member for the Hoxton Division of 
Shoreditch, asking what is the answer he has advised the King 
to give to the memorial presented to His Majesty ou Feb- 
ruary 20 as to the work connected with the national memorial 
to Queen Victoria being entrusted to foreigners in England 
and abroad, was as follows :— 

‘“The answer I have to give is that I have, by the King’s 
command, given careful consideration to the prayer of the 
petition, but regret that I have been unable to advise His 
Majesty to take any action in the matter. On such occasions 
as this the choice of workmen and the method of carrying out 
the work are invariably left in the hands of the sculptor 
entrusted with its execution, and in this case his reasons for 
having the hard Sicilian marble, which was chosen for the 
central portion of the Queen Victoria Memorial, in order to 
ensure as much resistance as possible to the London climate, 
worked at the quarries at Carrara, appear to me to be con- 
clusive. In the first place, this plan has afforded an oppor- 
tunity of securing in the rough the most suitable and endur- 
ing material, free from all flaws and defects. Secondly, it has 
ensured a better result by the employment of men accustomed 
from their boyhood to the working of extremely hard marble; 
such as that selected. Thirdly, it has saved the grcat expense 
of importing over a thousand tons of raw material, which in 
the course of working would have had to be discarded owing 
to the discovery of defects. I may add that the granite for 
the steps and paving of the central portion of the memorial, 
as well as all the surrounding architectural work, is being 
carried out by British workmen.” a 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


CoLovreED tiles are so serviceable in imparting colour to 
streets it might be supposed the use of them would be re- 
commended by people in authority. One of the licensing 
justices in Manchester, however, appears to discern danger 
to temperance in them. Just now publicans are in a pre- 
carious position, for their tenure of property is not only 
limited to a year but it is uncertain when the privilege 
may be withdrawn. Consequently, efforts are made to 
improve public houses. But to attach a band of tiles to 
the front of one of the houses cannot be done without 
authority. Application was last week made for power to 
carry out such alterations, and the justice said to the lawyer 
who represented the publican:—‘‘ I don’t admire your 
taste in having these tiles of yellow-green and so forth on 
the front of the house. I would rather see something more 
sober—ordinary brick and some terra-cotta. That makes a 
much better front than these treacle-coloured tiles.’’ The 
appearance of brick in Manchester is not exhilarating, and 
any refuge from the spectacle would be welcome. Glazed 
tiles are not only effective if proper. colours are selected, 
but they are clean. The word of a licensing justice is, 
however, of more importance to applicants than the evi- 
dence of a host of professors of esthetics, and we there- 
fore expect to find that improvements of public houses are 
suspended for an indefinite period. 


Owi1nG to the disturbed state of France at the end of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth, a great many ancient manuscripts were sold in 
England. With those from other countries they found 
their way to the library of Sir Toomas Puruurps in Chel- 
tenham. In 1887 the lbrary authorities of Prussia, 
Belgium, and Holland were able to acquire those relating 
to their respective countries. Through the liberality of the 
Baroness JAMES DE RoTHuscuiLp and the Baron EDMOND DB 
Rotuscuiup the French Bibhotheque Nationale has been 
enriched with no less than two hundred and seventy-two of 
these manuscripts. They consist of charters of different 
cities, documents relating to the University of Paris from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, cartularies relating 
to various towns, monasteries and properties, chronicles, 
&c. Historians and others will be able from them to derive 
valuable information relating to the condition of France 
from the tenth century onward. There still remains at 
Cheltenham an immense number of manuscripts which no 
doubt in course of time will pass to the original possessors. 


THE first theatre in ‘‘ ciment armé,’’ or reinforced 
concrete, which France possesses is now complete. It is 
in Agen, and was erected from the plans of M. GurnuaumE 
- TroncHET, of Paris. There are 1,000 places. The whole 
building did not require more than eleven months for erec- 
tion. The stage measures 16 metres by 11 metres. 
There are no columns in the interior, and consequently 
there is no obstruction of vision from any point in the 
galleries and balconies. Large staircases have been intro- 
duced to allow of the immediate exit of the audience. 
There is no apprehension of a fire, for the theatre is fire- 
resisting throughout, but the provision is intended io cope 
with panics if from accident they should arise. The 
acoustic properties of the building were tested and found 
to be more satisfactory than is usual in new theatres ; the 
singers’ voices were distinct in all parts of the house. The 
orchestra is arranged as in Wagner’s Theatre at Bay- 


reuth. So novel a building is likely to be imitated in other 
French towns. 


Ir would be interesting to ascertain the number of 
projects which were announced for the erection of a 
statue of Hernricu Herne, the poet, in Germany, and 
the number of models which were prepared. Yet pre- 
judice could not be overcome, and a figure of HEINE is not 
to be seen in any public place. The late Empress of 
AusTRIa was therefore courageous in commissioning a 
statue of the poet for her property, the Achilleion in Corfu. 


The possessor of the beautiful estate is now the Empe 
of Germany, and one of his first acts is to order the rem, 
of HEINe’s statue, and it 1s proposed to set up a statu 
the Empress of AusTria instead. It must be remembe 
that Hzrns was opposed to the Governmental systen 
which the Karsrr is the principal representative, an 
a site cannot be granted in a German town for a stai 
why should a part of the Kaissr’s property be mad 
yield one? It may be considered an act of vengeance 
an unheroic kind, but we doubt whether AcHiuLEs him 
would allow a figure of THERsITES to appear before 
house if he returned from Troy, and to all Germans 

took part in Government HEINE was a modern THE 
The question remains to be asked about the dispo: 
the statue. To destroy it would appear to be an exce 
anger, and it could not be given to any German toy 


Visirors to Newcastle-on-Tyne who have an ee 
in antiquity should make use of the list of ancient build 
in or near the city which has been prepared by the N 
Architectural Association. There are remains of 
Pre-Conquest, Norman, thirteenth and other centur 
the eighteenth-century buildings inclusive. Conee: 
St. Nicholas’s Church, which is now the cathedral, 
stated that the nave and chancel arcades, south > 
recesses and windows, some of the south tran 
windows and the crypt are of the fourteenth century ; 
tower and steeple, with the roofs, date from about 14 
the fonts from the end of the fifteenth century; the b 
lectern from the seventeenth century, and the yestry f 
1736. e 


e 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON._TOWER FROM THE 
OLD GATEWAY. 


M\HE fine tower of Merton College is familiar t 
|’ and is the pride of residents. It is refe 
Mr. Henperson’s article published last week. ~ 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. ra 
HE design we illustrate was submitted in 
liminary competition by Mr. J. E. Dr 
A.R.I.B.A. The plans are explanatory, but we 
all offices have windows on large courts, while ‘ 
ridors are lighted from the smaller areas. On 
chief points is the planning of the centre block, 
the assembly hall, this being equally convenient 
from the public street and from the centre of building, 
does not take up space which might otherwise be dev 
to office purposes. The principal entrance is in Belye 
Road, and leads to the main vestibule for the use of mem 
and public. From this vestibule the central staircase 
hall are for members only, while on either side of it, 
at a lower level than the members’ hall, are the approa 
for public and press respectively, leading to the stairs 1 
the galleries of the council chamber. On either side o 
main entrance are the entrances to the assembly . 
which are to be used exclusively in connection with : 
The main public entrance to the offices is in Westmit 
Bridge Road, and all the offices to which the public ; 
access are on this floor, which is level with the entra 
The library and reading-room have been placed facing 
river on the ground floor. Separate entrances and ( 
lead direct from Belvedere Road to the assembly — 
providing two distinct means of exit from both we 
and the galleries. With regard to the exterior, the 
over the central portion is square in plan and open or 
four sides and at the top, and encloses the domed roof 0 
council chamber. The idea of the absolute twin to 
would provide a unique feature. The entrances and e 
&c., to assembly hall are on the lower ground-floor | 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—_SCREEN AND SEDILIA. 


HE illustration shows more of the modern worl 
quired to adapt the church to cathedral purp\ 


sy 15, 1908.] 


JIS house, which has recently been completed, has 
_ been erected on the Rushmere Park Estate, Ipswich, 
chis situated on high ground commanding fine views 
he surrounding country, and is built of’ brickwork, 
ent rendered and plastered, the roof being covered 
, sand-faced tiles, and the woodwork painted green. 
house contains lounge hall, drawing-room, dining- 
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room, study, kitchen and offices, six bedrooms and-bath- 
room, and a feature of the plan is a motor house with 
workshop for repairs which are connected with the house 
and approached by a lobby from the study as well ‘as 
externally. The contract was carried out by Mr. H: S. 
Linzevxi, of Ipswich and Felixstowe, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. H. Srewarp 
Wattiya, architect, of Kingsway House, Dovercourt, 
Ipswich, and Felixstowe, &c. 


(Vr. H. Steward Watling, Architect. 


HOUSE, RUSHMERE PARK ESTATE, IPSWICH. 
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MR. STEVENSON ON RESTORATION, 


the short notice of the late J. J. Stevenson, His, Ac, 
which appeared last week, there was mention of his paper 
he restoration of churches, which gave rise to much dis- 
lon on the subject. As thirty years have elapsed since 
as read, the paper is likely to be unknown to a great 
y architects, and we have therefore thought it well to 
it the report, which appeared in The Architect on 
Gia, 1877 :— 
n his introductory remarks Mr. Stevenson stated that he 
long felt that restorations, as usually conducted, were 
toying the old arts and obliterating the history of the 
try, but the tide of restoration was so strong that it 
ted hopeless to oppose it. The historical monuments of 
country are the property, not of any one man, but of the 
) and no single person or generation which has them in 
‘eeping for the time has the right to destroy ‘or falsify 
1. To illustrate the present practice of restoration, he 
taken his instances from the practice of Sir Gilbert 
t, Mr. Street, and others, whose standing and eminence 
4 guarantee that their work is a favourable example of 
System. He also took a Paper of advice to the pro- 
ie. restorations, issued by the Institute of British 
a ts, as a fair exponent of the present system, which 
1 to him to consist mainly of recommendations for the 
tuction rather than the conservation of ancient monu- 


* 


a 


ments. After reading the admirable address of Sir Gilbert 
Scott on the evils of restoration, read by him before the 
Institute in 1862, it was difficult to believe that any more 
old churches would be destroyed by restoration; yet the pro- 
cess has been steadily going on, approved by clergy and archi- 
tects, the Press and the public, as holy work. Since he 
undertook to read this Paper a society has been formed 
which includes names prominent in literature and in art, 
with the view of opposing the present system, convincing the 
public of the error of it, and trying to save what of our 
historical buildings yet remain untouched and untampered 
with. 

An old church (Mr. Stevenson went on to remark) which 
has not been restored is an absolutely trustworthy historical 
document—a continuous record of English history. It was 
built probably on the site of some holy well or sacred tree 
of the religions of the district. Perhaps there is some part 
of the church which a faint imagination might believe to be 
Saxon, but it has been rebuilt under the influence of the 
larger and more magnificent ideas which the Normans intro- 
duced. The church has not been finished by those who 
began it. The western nave, arches, and some of the win- 
dows are Early Pointed; the west window Decorated. But 
the greatest changes have been made in Perpendicular times. 
The increase of wealth, the skill in building and masonry, 
the desire for light, the love of stained glass, made people 
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everywhere give the old churches new magnificence. 


The 


old eastern window, with its three narrow lancets, was taken’ 


out and a great window, as magnificent as they could make 
it with a blaze of rich soft stained glass, 1s substituted. 
After three or four centuries the roof is out of repair; a 


new flat roof is substituted. The old clerestory of the nave, | 


with its few small windows, is taken down and rebuilt 
higher, but the roof is kept flat, so that the ridge is no 
higher, else it would swamp the tower, and the tower is 
much more magnificent with parapet and pinnacles and 
traceried windows. Externally the church has so remained 
for four centuries, but inside the old arrangements have been 
altered to suit the views of those who, since the Reformation, 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that the Church of England 
was a Protestant Church. The shrines are destroyed and the 
relics scattered. The pictures have been removed or are 
hidden under panelling or whitewash. The rood screen may 
be left, but the rood is gone. In some parts are high oak 
pews; the walls are also panelled in oak. Galleries have 
been built to give room for all the parishioners, one with 
the squire’s coat-of-arms in front, and on the wall behind 
the hatchment of the representative who died last century. 

Thirty years ago England was full of such old churches. 
A few are left, but to our children they will be absolutely 
unknown. Unless the fashion changes every one will have 
been restored, Sir Gilbert Scott said in his address :—“I am 
uncertain whether we do not all go on a wrong principle in 
our dealings with ancient churches. I could almost wish the 
word ‘restoration’ expunged from our architectural vocabu- 
lary. The seating all taken up; floors removed ; 
plastering stript from the walls; the whole church left for 
months at the mercy of the elements by the removal of its 
roof; windows which do not please the clergyman or the 
squire replaced by more pretentious ones. We all of us, 
however conservative our views, adopt something approach- 
ing to this as the necessary view of a restoration.’’ “ Now 
this,’ Sir Gilbert Scott goes on to say, “is really beginning 
to tell in a fearful manner upon the value of our ancient 
churches.’’ ‘All through the country,’”’ he says again, “ the 
most interesting features of our old churches are being 
weeded out through carelessness, prejudice, or deliberate 
barbarism.”’ 

“What,’’ says Sir Gilbert Scott, “is the state of the 
restored church? The external stonework is in good repair, 
but the antiquity of its details is dubious. The windows are 
of nice chronological accordance, but they fail to tell the 
church’s history. The internal stonework has thrown off 
its coatings of whitewash, but it has been reworked, and all 
the tool-marks of the old masons scraped off by the unpitying 
drag or chipped away and replaced by modern toolings. 
The plastering is done to perfection, but it projects in 
strange, unnatural notchings round the stone dressings, and 
has replaced what was a storehouse 6f the relics of old 
decorative painting. The roofs are of sound oak, or display 
all the smartness of stain and varnish; but the old timber- 
work we valued is gone, and what now appears is not even 
like it; the memorials of the dead, the floor-tiles of old local 
patterns, have given place to those which one now finds 
stereotyped from one end of the country to another.“ The 
windows are glazed with cathedral glass, and some with 
stained glass of reasonable merit, but they have thrust out 
the ancient fragments of glass-painting and have scorned to 
take example from their designs. This is a fair 
statement of an average church restoration, but there are 
many worse as well as better cases. The great majority are 
very far worse. We find in some of them reckless and often 
senseless destruction of old work, united with an intense 
want of feeling in all that is done anew, so that the church 
has become equally sickening from what it has lost and what 
it has gained. In others, again, we find an utter blank of 
interest, a church reduced to a state of unredeemed luke- 
warmness. I have recently been especially struck, in making 
a little tour, with the prevalence of this last-named type 
among restored churches. A nauseating blank—neither any- 
thing interesting left nor anything good introduced ; and yet 
I was self-condemned at considering that the process, viewed 
as a whole, was much the same as that we are all in the habit 
of applying in our restorations, the chief difference lying 
in the degree of conservative feeling and of artistic skill with 
which it is applied.’ 

The Institute Paper contains some excellent advice, and 
some much-needed warning against the destruction which 
ee ia So often perpetrated; but good as the advice 
ne vs be Le it is wholly inadequate, even if followed 
NGoHae ne y 1 i as not been followed) to save our ancient 

m being destroyed by restoration. There is, 


| and patched with brick-work.”’ 


however, some reservation underlying every sentence 


advice. The view which seems held by all restorers that 
Reformation was a mistake; that since then the Chure 
England has no history worth recording, and that the } 
torical monuments and the ecclesiastical arrangements 
these three centuries of darkness and degradation ough 
be destroyed. This, we know, has been the almost 1 
practice in restorations. In accordance with it mu 
work, the best which its age could produce, has been 
or destroyed; and more is threatened by those w. 
destroying it, proclaim their conservatism and decl 
their object is to preserve historical records. It is p 
for instance, to remove the rich carved oak screen 
separates the choir from the nave in Canterbury C 
Unless on the idea that the monuments of the Chure! 
land since the Reformation have no historical va 
removal of this screen flatly contradicts paragraph 
Institute’s ‘‘ Advice,’’ which says:—‘‘A  vigila 
should be kept against the indulgence of individua: 
for or against particular features of styles; and ¢ 
against the theory that a restored church must be pur 
all features subsequent to some favourite period. A’ 
notions are in the highest degree dangerous, and h 
dered many a restored church actually worthless a 
torical monument.’’ ‘In all church restorations,” 
“ Advice,”’ ‘one main object should be to get rid of 1 
additions put up without regard to architectural pro 
And again, “ A clearance should be made, if possible 
wall linings, pavements, flooring, galleries, hig 
modern walls, partitions, or other incumbrances as may) 
ceal the ancient work, provided they be clearly modern.’ 
The reckless destructiveness of this advice (Mr. Steve 
went on to remark) is appalling. The clearance is to be nj 
before the architect is called in, to save him trouble whe 
comes down. He presumed, we may interpret, the v 
“modern ’”’ by Sir Gilbert Scott’s action in the case of 
Canterbury Screen as including the time of Charles I | 
probably even of Edward VI., so that everything since || 
time, being necessarily in the style of the period, mu: i 
been put up, as the ‘“Advice’’ says, “ without regar# 
architectural propriety,’’ and that one main obje 
restoration must be to get rid of it. The same i 
through all Sir Gilbert Scott’s address. 
untouched church, as traditionally handed down to 
be such,”’ Sir Gilbert Scott says, ‘as a man of good 
cannot look at without shame; the exterior changed 1 
mut.jated, and even disgraced, by barbaric alteratio 
interior coated with whitewash; the flooring sunke 
Sir Gilbert Scott 
he cannot, with regard to churches, accept Mr. 
advice that our old buildings should be upheld, bo 
iron, or staged with timber, but not restored; “ bec 
clearly wrong to treat the houses of God as mere architect 
specimens, to be stereotyped in their present state of mul 
tion and decay for our study and instruction ; nor, if it ¢l 
be proved right, would it be possible to convince {: 
guardians that such a course should be followed.” 
(said Mr. Stevenson) is an encouragement and appeal tc. 
clergy to restore their churches from motives of religion‘ 
assertion that it is wrong to allow our reverence for 1: 
churches, as continuous records of the past, to interfere | 
our modern ideas of church fittings and arrangements. 
is an appeal to religious sanction in favour of a partic 
form of art, which, he thought, was not called for i d 
cumstances of the case, and dangerous, for it cuts both w 
Sir Gilbert Scott says:—‘“It is wrong to keep the hous) 
God in their present state of mutilation as mere are 
tural specimens for our study. If this is-so, a 
sanction of restoration must over-ride all consideratio 
of art and history. But the claim is a doubtful one) 
justifies the reformers, in their destruction of art, in put! 
the churches from what they thought was idolatry. | 
spirit which prevailed at Nuremberg, where they pres¢/ 
the old art in their churches—the sacrament houses antb 
pictures of saints—though it ceased to represent their 
opinions, seems to me wiser and not less Christian.” I 
(Mr. Stevenson) could not think it can be wrong, ass 
Gilbert Scott says it is, or that it shows want of reve 
for God or for the houses of God, to treat reverentlyt 
work in them of our predecessors in every age, as Mr. . 
advises. What right has the Institute, or any resto 
say that the historical records of England and of the En 
Church for the last three hundred years, should be destro 
Even admitting that the work of the last three ce 


| ugly, they are centuries of English history, and w 


right to destroy their records because we dislike th ¥ 
ever, taste changes. There is a growing feeling th thi 
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: Jast three centuries was not wholly worthless— that it 
nity and richness and a sense of proportion. Fe ven- 


ows of white glass, to which age had comehow given 
|r and interest, and even the galleries are more in keeping 
ihe old building, where they have been for centuries, 
, the modern medizval embellishments of restorers—the 
sy ranges of long benches, covered with sticky-looking 
;sh, the Minton tile pavements, the new stained glass, 
1, gaudy purple, and colourless, or the gimerack krass- 
y in screens, and gas brackets, with their vulgar blue 
j, from the eminent firm of Skidmore. Restorers seem to 
* if their new additions have paints and cusps about 
they must be in harmony with old buildings. He (Mr. 
_nson) ventured to think that much work in old churches, 
ja century or two old, is more in harmony with them in 
‘iet unobtrusiveness. For example, that the condemned 
,and stalls in Canterbury Cathedral are more in keep- 
ith the building than the new bishop’s throne. The 
ystained-glass windows of the last thirty years are far 
‘Imcongruous and inharmonious in our churches than the 
tture and fittings of the last three centuries, which have 
universally destroyed. Were it permissible to clear 
jung out of Westminster Abbey he would remove first, as 
; incongruous with the building, the new stained-glass 
j)ws, especially those dreadful ones to the memory of 
yeers ; and next some of the newer monuments, with their 
{ge mixture of the ordinary Classic sculpture in modern 
<eval setting. Some restorers include in the modern work 
i. 1t is their duty to destroy any additions or alterations 
e Perpendicular style to the original design of the 
ling. One clergyman destroyed the Perpendicular work 
) his church because he hated it as the beginning of 
jhwardenism, while another applied to an architect to 
% a Perpendicular east window by a new Decorated 
The architect pleaded for the old window that it was 
jad fine in design. The clergyman replied that he hated 
jmdicular, and that if he refused another would do it. 
(irchitect consented: he was poor and had a family. 
| Durham Cathedral the plain round Norman windows 
p aisles were once filled in with the most delicate Per- 
cular tracery. It was obvious to the meanest capacity 
ithis was not part of the original design. What the 
st capacity could not see, however, was how the 
on of the tracery increased the appearance of size in the 
h; how its delicacy brought out by contrast the massive 
}eur of the piers. So in the continual tinkering to which 
ifortunate cathedral has been subjected this tracery was 
away. The windows now, with their mean stained 
look dull and poor. 
| Chester Cathedral Sir Gilbert Scott removed the Per- 


J 


n apse, 
» with the curious form of roof, consisting of half a 


: the flat roofs of Perpendicular times ; Saying that, 

these are by no means always to be condemned, the 
of should be made of the same steep pitch as the 
jal This implies that flat roofs are generally to 
‘idemned ; and such is the practice of the best restorers. 
treet has done this in several] churches; Sir Gilbert 
Heereced the old flat roof of the Venerable Bede’s 
4, at Jarrow, by a steep one. The result is that the 
t looks low, and is hardly noticed from a distance. 


, it was most 


fe a had a remarkable appearance of height, and | 


ory chimneys which sur- 


the restoring architect 
180 he lengthened the middle lancet to's 
t an Early English east end should be. 
athedral one of the western towers was No 
Hes thought the two towers should he 


uit the views 
At Canter- 
rman. The 
of the same 


to say that the old oak high pews and panelling, the 
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design, so they pulled down the Norman tower, thus destroy- 
ing the evidence it gave of the length of the original Norman 
church, and built a copy of the later tower, which they 
scraped and altered to look like the new one, so that the 
symmetry might be perfect. The great tower of St. Albans 
was covered at the time it was built with smooth plaster, 
which remained almost complete till the late restoration. 
One of the monks records with admiration that the building 
looked like a single stone. The monk’s taste may have been 
defective; Sir Edmund Beckett, though he disapproves of 
removing plaster, thinks the tower does not look ill, as it is 
redeemed by the large quantity of dark cement used in the 
late restoration. He has a right to that opinion. But this 
plaster covering was historical, and no one has a right to 
destroy historical documents. To remove it was to tear a 
page out of the records of English history. 

The mess which has been made in many old churches by 
restoring away the ancient plaster is really shameful. Mr. 
Street stripped the walls of the nave of Burford Church, 
and left the rubble painted. The restorer of the beautiful 
church of Heckington, in Lincolnshire, which was a perfect 
example of the exquisite delicacy of the Middle Pointed 
style, had shown his appreciation of it by clearing the plaster 
from the inside, leaving the coarse rubble work, as the Insti- 
tute recommends, exposed to view, and pointing it all over 
with black joints. One would think to perpetiate this must 
have required the ignorance of a builder joined to the self- 
conceit of an architect. Why should we even think white- 
wash so unbearable? It was a medicinal institution, common 
on houses outside and inside, and no doubt used for-churches 
also. It often looks beautiful, giving colour by its delicate 
reflections. It gave a clothed, finished appearance to the 
interior, while beneath it there were often still visible the 
remains of old colouring which it had preserved. In 
mediseval times it was a common practice to cover the walls 
of churches inside with a sort of lime or rough-cast. Itis a 
common practice of modern Gothic architects, when they 
restore old churches, to scrape off this medieval coating, with 
the result, not unfrequently, of letting the damp through the 
walls which had resisted it for centuries before they meddled 
with them. They like to scrape everything clean, and, as 
the specifications say, to “leave all perfect.’”’ The process 
is going on vigorously at present at Eton College. The 
chapel is being made a new building, not because the walls are 
unsound or dangerous, for the new work is built on the top of 
the old before it is repaired. The colour which four cen- 
turies had given the brickwork of the school-yard has been 
destroyed by pointing it ‘with blue-black mortar—not from 
necessity, for the walls let in no damp, but apparently be- 
cause the architect prefers harsh colour and a smart appear- 
ance to the colouring and the evidences of age. The object 
seems to be to make the buildings of Eton College look like 
those of a new middle-class school. 

After some observations on the subject of colouring of 
exterior walls, Mr. Stevenson went on to remark :—It may 
perhaps be asked: what should be done as regards the restora- 
tion of ancient buildings? Is it too much to suggest that we 
should deave them alone; keep them in repair; keep out the 
wet; piece the roofs where needed ; mend them with lead and 
not with the botcher’s companion, Portland cement? If the 
walls are sinking, underpin them. If they are bulging, 
build a buttress or tie them in. Surely our building and 
engineering science is capable of so much? Such repairs 
will not destroy the record as pulling them down and re- 
building, and making them as we believe they were at first, 
must always do. Sometimes an old church is let to go to 
ruin because the parson hopes to have it completely restored. 
At the meeting to promote the restoration of Canterbury 
Cathedral it seemed to be almost a matter of regret that the 
building was so sound that there was no very good excuse for 
the restoration. Above all things (concluded Mr. Steven- 
son) save the few churches which are still untouched from 
thorough restoration by an architect ; for it is the knowledge 
and skill of the architect which destroy the authenticity of 
the building as a record of the past. He is by profession a 
clever forger of old documents. He is trained to the tricks 
of the trade. As the forger selects paper like the old for his 
false documents, so the architect is taught, in renewing an 
old church, always to use stone of similar character to the 


old, so as to make his false work indistinguishable from the 
genuine. 


We have no style: we only forge 
Surely what architects have already done in re- 
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storation may suffice them. Out of England they might leave 
a few churches untouched. They would be the only ones 
worth visiting as authentic and continuous records of the 
past. Why should not our children have the chance, even if 
they travelled far for it, of seeing what an old English 
church used to be forty years ago—such a church as David 
Copperfield used to go to? Would even allowing the old 
three-decked pulpit. to remain be quite incompatible with 
Christian worship? Why this haste to destroy ? Is it be- 
cause they feel that unless the work is done speedily the 
policy may change, and people may discover that in purging 
England of her characteristic old churches they have made a 
mistake ? 

Sir Girpert Scorr said he perhaps rather deserved to be 
abused for any shortcomings or excess of zeal which he might 
have manifested as a restorer- of churches, inasmuch as he did 
not think any human being had more abused other architects 
for spoiling churches than he had. For the last thirty-five 
years he had been finding fault with architects for the 
blunders they had made in restoring churches, and if he lived 
for thirty-five years longer he should continue to find fault 
where he thought fault-finding was necessary. He was, how- 
ever, under the disadvantage that Mr. Stevenson had never— 
so far as he (Sir Gilbert) was aware—tried his hand at 
church restoration. He was, perhaps, in that respect a 
happy man, and like a new-born babe suddenly endowed with 
the powers, intellect, and a little of the censoriousness of a 
full-grown man. The new-born babe not only never com- 
mitted a sin, but did not know what temptation was. He 
might, therefore, throw as many stones and shoot as many 
arrows as he liked at others, knowing that no stone or arrow 
aimed at him could do him harm, because he had never done 
anything good or bad of the kind himself. But his (Sir 
Gilbert’s) position was exactly the reverse. He knew what 
were the temptations, the difficulties, the troubles, and the 
mistakes and errors of judgment in such matters, and he was 
ready to be shot at just as people liked. He was, however, 
particularly invulnerable to the shafts of persons who, 
like Mr. Stevenson, were so childlike in their innocence; 
but, in spite of all that gentleman’s innocence, he had shown 
that he had given a considerable amount of study to ancient 
churches, although he seemed to have viewed them rather 
couleur de rose. He had pictured some most lovely scenes in 
old churches, but they were such as he (Sir Gilbert) had 
never witnessed during his thirty or forty years of active 
practice. On the contrary, he had seen squalor, wretched- 
ness, and contemptible neglect. He had seen galleries which 
would have disgraced a stable. Was it those Mr. Stevenson 
wished to preserve? He had seen roofs falling down upon 
people, and only within the last month or ‘two window 
tracery hanging down and only prevented from falling out by 
the slender ironwork. Was that also a state of things Mr. 
Stevenson wished to preserve? Would it not be better to 
carry his theory as.much further as he-liked in advocating 
conservative treatment rather than advocating the doing of 
nothing, which might in itself be very good advice, but which 
he knew could not by any possibility ever be followed? Let 
Mr. Stevenson tell them how to do things, and criticige them 
if they were done badly if he liked ; but to tell them they were 
to do nothing was simply to make fools of them. He (Sir 
Gilbert) was conservative to the backbone, and took the 
greatest delight in studying the old buildings which Mr. 
Stevenson had so poetically described, and whenever he had 
to deal with them it was always his most anxious wish to deal 
with them rightly. His ability might not be equal to the 
task, and his judgment might be wrong; but he certainly 
was not the inconsistent being which he had been described 
to be, much less was he guilty of abusing other architects and 
criticising their blunders for the sake of benefiting himself, 
for that he believed was meant to be insinuated (No, no); at 
any.rate, something like it appeared in the public papers a 
little while ago. Mr. Stevenson had singled out three things 
for criticism. In the first place there was what was pro- 
posed to be done at Canterbury Cathedral, with which Mr. 
Beresford Hope had very ably dealt. It was an extremely 
fair subject for discussion, because it happened to be a ‘case of 
extreme difficulty. There were two very interesting features, 
one hidden by the other, and the question was whether that 
should remain rather than show both. The second point had 
reference to.the works carried out by him at Chester 
Cathedral, where Mr. Stevenson said he had pulled down a 
chapel and added an apse, of which traces were met with in 
the: foundations, putting over this apse a semi-steeple copied 
from.a church in Normandy. But what was the real state of 
the case? At the side of the Lady Chapel there had been 
erected during. the Perpendicular period another chapel, 


which he should never have thought of interfering with 
it not been in absolute ruin. He was obliged to pull it d 
or it would have fallen; and in the course of the wor 
found within the walls the fragments of an apse, which 
traces of having been covered with one of the Normay 
semi-spires to which Mr. Stevenson had referred, of whi 
believed there was no other example in this country. 

fact was the apse had been rebuilt almost entirely wit 
own materials. He could the more positively state 

seeing that it had taken him five years to trace ou 
details of the building, and fragments of almost every 
had been discovered. With respect to St. Albans Abbey 
question had been raised whether the plastering on th 
terior of the great tower ought not to have been rem 
The fact was the plaster had fallen off in great slabs, a 
was impossible to save it. He was at first inclined to h; 
preserved, and quoted the very monk whom Mr. Stey 
had mentioned. He, however, found it was impossib 
preserve the old plaster, and had the tower partiall 
plastered, but the effect was so ugly that he was oblig 
strip it off again, and to cover it with cement, as 
Stevenson had described; but it was the best Por 
cement, which certainly looked as well as rough-cast. H 
not only ready to admit his errors, but to record them 
he was aware of them. He would only add further th 
felt himself to be just in the same boat with Mr. Steve 
excepting that he had exaggerated, the views which he 
Gilbert) had taken, and exaggerated them to such an e 
as to render them impracticable and, he thought, absu1 


CROSBY HALL FOR CHICAGO. 


HERE are two sets of competitors for the ston 
Crosby Hall, namely, the University and 
Association of London, and the Leighton House ' 
tees. The London County Council appear to f: 
the former, and will accept the ownership provided th 
charge will fall on the county rates. The Architec 
Record suggests that the stones should be set w 
Chicago, but does not state whether any Americans are 
pared to undertake the cost. An extract from the articl 
show the state of opinion on the subject :—- ; 
There is no question of the historical or architec 
interest of the building, or at least of that part of it 40 
feet back from Bishopsgate Street, known as the banqu 
hall, The front has been modernised and spoiled ir 
modernisation. But the banqueting hall is a most intere 
relic, and a good example of English fifteenth century G 
67 feet long and 38 high, and much resembling one o 
smaller college halls at Oxford or Cambridge. A great: 
American tourists know it. For it is not so many year 
that it fell into the hands of an enterprising and enligh 
publican who, having subjected it to ‘‘ restoration ”’ i 
most approved manner of the Victorian Gothic, open 
for ‘‘restauration.’’ It had its uses for the business m 
‘‘the City,’’ and became a little Mecca for the Ame 
tourist to resort to for a British luncheon. The house « 
richest London merchant of his time, and that time 
enough ago to enable it to have served as the residence < 
Duke of Gloucester, not yet Richard III., and to have 
celebrated by Shakespeare, it was necessarily an objé 
interest to the tourist, after the Tower and Westmi 
Abbey, which were senior to it, and St. Paul’s, which it 
dated by two hundred years. There are older churches 
“college fanes’’ and even country seats in England, b 
a “first-class city residence’’ of its period Crosby Hal 
unique. | 
Surely one would suppose that there would have 
enough of the historic spirit in England to save it. Ther 
an immense gush of ‘‘ appeals’’ in the newspapers and 
societies and individuals which made an impression P 
comic and partly pathetic. The bank which had bough 
premises because it needed them in its business showe 
most liberal desire to meet the views of the esthetes an 
antiquarians, and gave extension after extension of ti) 
enable the deplorers of their ‘‘ vandalism”’ to save th 
building by providing the bank with another site ‘“‘ equa 
good.”’  ‘“ Royalty.’’ was interested. Consequently sno 
was keenly interested. But after the British public had 
repeatedly and appealingly asked how much it would be 
to see the monument go, it appeared that the British p 
would not be sorry $300,000 worth, which would have 
an efficacious sorrow. a eer ee € 
“They order these matters better in France.”’ Inf 
a building analogous to Crosby Hall would long ago 
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ut under public guardianship as a monument historique. 
while the agitation against the demolition of Crosby 
was going on in London, the progress of the works for 
servation of the Tour St. Jacques carried on under 
auspices was carefully noted in the Press of Paris. We 
order these matters better in America. Fraunce’s 
a occupies a site more or less analogous to that. of 
;Hall. It is a century and a quarter only since the 
that gives it fame took place. Yet we have managed to 
»Fraunce’s Tavern. It is quite safe to say that if we 
building in lower New York comparatively as interest- 
; Crosby Hall in the City of London, we should find 
of keeping it and that we should not allow the want of 
(00 to stand in the way of its preservation. And yet, 
uriously, some of the British jeremiads over the demoli- 
seribe the public indifference to the spread of “ utili- 
ism’’ and ‘‘ godlessness’’ in public education, America 
lifying the one and France the other, when it is quite 
a that neither in America nor in France would such a 
have been allowed to come about, 

anwhile, it is gratifying to learn that the material of 
storic house, though in its present condition only junk, 
en carefully marked and stored so as to be available for 
tion. A reverend Briton makes an appeal to the public 
cuniary aid to set it up again in Chelsea in conjunction 
he ‘‘ Hall of Residence ’”’ of a kind of British University 
ment. But America should not suffer this. Crosby 
should be re-erected on or near the Lake Front in Chicago. 
think what a satisfaction it would be for the hospitable 
goan gently to lead to it the British tourist declaiming 
st the ‘‘ utilitarianism ’’ of Chicago. 


INFORCED CONCRETE INSMUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERING." 

H progress has been made during recent years in the 
pplication of reinforced concrete to engineering struc- 
of almost every class that it is scarcely necessary to 
the nature of the material in question. 

may be convenient, however, in opening a discussion of 
esent character, to state very briefly some essential points 
eted with the theory and practice of reinforced concrete 
uction, not so much with the idea of conveying informa- 
is for the purpose of eliciting expressions of opinion 
those who are able to speak from their individual experi- 


le case of a beam best illustrates the fundamental prin- 
and practical advantages of applying concrete in com- 
ion with steel. In a rectangular beam composed of plain 
ste whose resistance to tension is, say, one-tenth its resist- 
to compression we have an example of particularly 
nomical design, for while the concrete in tension is work- 
i its full capacity the concrete in compression can only 
lised to the extent of one-tenth its actual resistance. 
1 adding a suitable proportion of steel in the tension 
of such a beam, the full resistance of the concrete in 
tession can be developed, and so it might at first sight 
that the resistance of the beam would be increased 
id. But in reality the advantage is not so great, because 
reinforced concrete beam the position of the neutral 
S$ governed by the relation between the stresses developed 
* concrete and the steel and by the respective co-efficients 
Sticity of the two materials. For concrete and steel of 
ge qualities the neutral axis will be found by calculation, 
an economic proportion of reinforcement is employed, 
upy a position somewhere about one-third of the distance 
the top of the beam to the centre of the reinforcement. 
€, im a general way it may be said that the area of con- 
Mm compression is reduced from one-half the total area 
4 plain concrete beam, to one-third the total area in a re- 
ced concrete beam. The result is that instead of increas- 
¥ resistance of the plain concrete beam ten times by the 
1on of reinforcement we can only increase it by about 
times, That, however, is a very important advantage, 
senting a saving of something like 600 per cent. in actual 
ruction, and bringing the cost of a reinforced concrete 
below that of a rolled steel beam of equal resistance, 
apart from the further advantage that the reinforced 
ete is in itself an excellent fire-resisting material not 
* to corrosion and so need not be encased in the manner 
ae. for the protection of steel members against fire and 
mn, 
0 
A paper read at the Municipal, Building and Public Health 


‘tion, Royal Agricultural Hall, on May 5, by W. Nobl 
fetrees, M.I.Mech.E. - ° : Mia LSA . Noble 
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The theoretical advantages of reinforced concrete columns 


; and struts are not quite so pronounced as those of reinforced 


concrete beams. Thus, considering a column under purely 
axial load, the effect of incorporating longitudinal steel bars 
in the concrete is simply to add to the compressive resistance 
of the steel to the compressive resistance of the concrete. 

That does not suggest any theoretical advantage. But by 
including also transverse reinforcement proportioned and dis- 
posed so as to bind the longitudinal bars of steel together, and 
at the same time to bind the interior core of concrete so as to 
reduce the lateral expansion of that material when under 
axial load, the resistance of the concrete to compression may 
be considerably increased. As, in accordance with Poisson’s 
ratio, the lateral expansion of every material is small as com- 
pared with its longitudinal compression, it follows that a 
given amount of steel employed as lateral reinforcement pro- 
duces a greater effect than the same amount of steel applied as 
longitudinal reinforcement, the ratio of 2.4:1 representing 
the efficiency of transverse as compared with longitudinal 
reinforcement so far as concerns resistance to axial compres- 
sion alone, 

But in actual construction, columns and struts are always 
subject to flexure owing to intentional or accidental eccentri- 
city of the loading, and so the longitudinal reinforcement is 
an essential and most important feature of reinforced con- 
crete columns and struts. Steel thus applied to resisting 
flexure is quite as economical as the steel in a beam, and on 
the whole it must be admitted that the theoretical case for 
reinforced concrete columns and struts is a strong one. 

From the practical standpoint, we have the recommenda- 
tions that members of the class now under consideration are 
not more bulky than cast iron and steel columns /engased in 
fire-resisting material of the requisite thickness, and that by 
the employment of reinforced concrete throughout any given 
structure the solidity and rigidity afforded by monolithic con- 
struction can be secured without additional cost. 

Members of the two types here briefly taken into considera- 
tion enter largely into every class of engineering construction. 
Some special forms of design necessarily involve different 
treatment, but speaking in general terms it may be said that 
the principles governing the application of reinfurced concrete 
in municipal engineering are not essentially different from 
those summarised above. 

In practical work it is essential that the concrete should 
be of suitable composition for the intended purpose, carefully 
mixed, and carefully applied. In some classes of work refuse 
destructor clinker of hard quality may be employed as aggre- 
gate—a fact which should be an additional argument in favour 
of reinforced concrete among municipal engineers having 
fewer opportunities for the disposal of clinker than could be 
desired. For structures where strength is a primary considera- 
tion, nothing but stone of hard and durable quality should 
be employed. 

Whatever be the nature of the aggregate, care must be taken 
to avoid any substance liable to disintegration, or containing 
sulphur, and the aggregate must be crushed to suitable size 
so that the concrete may be able to find its way between all 
interstices of the reinforcement. The concrete must be of 
fluidity sufficient to permit it to be rammed into all parts of 
the moulds, and to obviate the presence of voids. 

The proportions of the concrete necessarily vary in accord- 
ance with the nature of the work to be executed. For struc- 
tures exposed to sea water, or intended for the storage of water, 
the proportions should be such as to make an impervious mix- 
ture, which is always preferable to porous concrete with sur- 
face rendering or other treatment intended to prevent tle 
penetration of moisture. 

Having a suitable mixture for any given purpose, care 
must be taken to prevent workmen from using any of it after 
the process of setting has once commenced. Precautions must 
be.taken to secure a thoroughly satisfactory bond between all 
parts of the concrete work ; no loads should be placed on any 
structural members until the concrete has properly hardened, 
and none of the moulds, centring, and supports should be 
removed until some duly competent person has satisfied him- 
self that the work is capable of supporting its own weight with 
perfect safety. 

Whatever be the form in which the steel be applied for 
the purpose of reinforcement, the metal must always be applied 
in the proportions and positions indicated by the calculated 
distribution of internal stresses, and there should be an ample 
thickness of concrete outside the metal as a protection against 
corrosion and fire. These are essentials which cannot be 
secured without close supervision, for however stringent may 
be the terms of a specification, workmen are apt to make mis- 
takes and to permit the reinforcement to be displaced during 
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the deposition and ramming of the concrete unless carefully 
watched, this point being of special importance in cases 


where contractors are employed who have had little experience - 


of reinforced concrete construction. 
Providing these and kindred conditions be duly complied 
with in the execution of correctly prepared and prudent 
designs, the result will be the attainment of strength, rigidity, 
elasticity, and durability far in excess of the same properties’ 
as individually possessed by steel, stone or any other 
materials when applied separately or together in accordance 


with customary practice. 

Numerous.tests of structures and practical experience in 
this country and all parts of the world fully support the claims 
made on behalf of reinforced concrete as a reliable material, 
and serve to emphasise the pressing need existing to-day for 
removal of the obstacles to its employment that are presented 
in the absurd—because obsolete—stipulations of the London 
Building Act and other regulations based upon the code therein 
contained, and also for prompt reversal of the objections enter- 
tained by the Local Government Board to the same valuable 
material of construction. 

The reform of building regulations and the reform of the 
Local Government Board are probably matters upon which 
many gentlemen here present will have something to say. 
Municipalities desiring to make application of reinforced con- 
crete are probably in the happy position of being able to relax 
ordinary building regulations in their’ own favour, thereby 
permitting the application of reinforced concrete on economic 
lines, such as those followed by His Majesty’s Government 
in the case of the new General Post Office Buildings, and of 
numerous structures erected for the Admiralty, the War 
Office, and other departmerits. 

Ratepayers generally would be glad to have an assurance 
that municipal buildings of all kinds will be constructed at 
less cost in the future, but they would be even more rejoiced to 
learn that the privileges enjoyed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and municipal bodies in respect of reinforced concrete 
willbe extended to the public at large. 

~ The London County Council have recently recognised the 
justice of such a policy by authorising the construction in 
the south of London of a large granary building in reinforced 
conerete, andthe Liverpool Corporation have shown: them- 
selves equally reasonable in sanctioning the erection of the 
new offices-of the Royal Liver Assurance Company in the 
same material, both of these buildings bemg designed in 
accordance with engineering principles and regardless of the 
stipulations originally formulated for brickwork, but now 
operating to prevent the economical employment of reinforced 
concrete. ‘ 5 

Municipal engineering covers so many branches of con- 
structive work as to render futile any attempt to deal ade- 
quately in the limited time at disposal with the various oppor- 
tunities existing for the employment of reinforced concrete 
in that department of engineering practice. 

For the erection of buildings such as hospitals, disinfector 
and refuse disposal-stations, mortuaries, stables, abattoirs, 
market buildings, baths and washhouses, and others that 
could be cited, reinforced concrete offers advantages from the 
hygienic standpoint that are possessed by no other material or 
method of construction, apart from the important questions 
of economy, resistance to fire, and the elimination of main- 
tenance charges. 

Reinforced concrete is also particularly suitable for the 
erection of industrial dwellings, municipal offices, concert 
halls, power houses, pumping stations, and in fact for almost 
every class of- building within the province of the municipal 
engineer. In construction of more exclusively engineering 
character it is satisfactory to find that reinforced concrete 
has been very largely employed throughout the United King- 
dom in structures such as open and: covered waterworks 
reservoirs, water towers, sewage tanks, sewers, water conduits, 
culverts, highway bridges, retaining walls, river walls, as 
well as in embankments, walls, and groynes for coast protec- 
tion. purposes, 

Among those present at this meeting there must ‘be many 
who are In a position to communicate useful facts arising from 
their experience of reinforced concrete, and suchas will tend 
to encourage further the employment of a material possessing 
strong claim to attention in its ‘convenience, strength and 
durability, and not least in the opportunity it offers for 
important reductions in the amounts of money which have 
to be provided by the ratepayer for the execution ‘of thosé 


beneficent works coming under the head of municipal 
engineering, : - acy 


rolls which had come from Eynsham Abbey. They 


| elected representative of the place, and no stranger | 


_ universities, and that, in view of the national chara 


| the proposed buildings.” 


THE MANOR OF EYNSHAM AND IT 
AN a recent meeting of the Oxford Architectural and 
_ torical Society the Rev. H. E. Salter gave a leet 
“The Four Manorial Courts of the Manor of Eynsh 


~The Warden of New College presided. 


The lecturer said in the collection known as 
leian Rolls at the British Museum there were a 


bad condition, many of them torn and without th 
ings, and were only a small portion, probably 1 
than a twentieth part, of the rolls that were in 
at the Abbey at the time of the Dissolution. 
of a miscellaneous character—hbailiffs’ accounts, co 
of the various manors of the Abbey, rentals, and a fey 
dealing with the internal expenses of the Abbey. 
was a common idea that all abbots were magnate; 
wide power within their manors, but this was the 
less than 5 per cent. of the religious houses of Engl 
the Abbot of Eynsham had no special powers gyrai 
throughout his manors. Even in the Manor of | 
itself he was only two degrees above the minimum. 
two degrees were these; first, it was decided in 1285 th 
had enjoyed from time immemorial the assize of heac 
beer, and, secondly, that though he did not hold the 1 i 
frankpledge, yet he received all the profits of it afte 
sum of 8s. had been paid to the sheriff of the county an 
bailiff of Woodstock. In the fifteenth century the fee 
by the Manor of Eynsham at the view of frankpledg 
8s., and doubtless it was so in the thirteenth century ; : 
peared, therefore, that the custom was that the fee shor 
taken by the King’s representatives,.but the amerce 
given to the Abbot. In 1313, after an inquisition ad 
dominum, the King granted to the Abbot the right of 
ing the view of frankpledge, provided that the sum < 
was paid to the King’s representatives as — here’ 
Eynsham was not the only manor of the Abbot in | 


' the inhabitants were divided, so that some attendec 


court and some another. It was so at Charlbury 
There, too, there was a manor court and a portmote. 

were mentioned in an inquisition of 1466, and thous 
court rolls of the abbot’s portmote in Charlbury or ¢ 
manorial court survive, yet in the annual accounts 
found mention of the perquisites both of the portmot 
also of the manorial court; but at Charlbury the prof 
the portmote were almost at vanishing point, and in s¢ 
years no portmote was held. After the manor of Char 
passed into private hands the portmote still survived 
at the Record Office there is a portmote roll of Charlbu 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, written in English. | 
was a tendency, perhaps inherited mainly from the late 
fessor Freeman, to consider that all institutions which 
a Saxon name were glorious and implied liberty, wh 
Norman titles spoke of ‘feudalism and servitud 
learnt from Eynsham that a portmote need not impl 
more liberty, if any, than a court of a manor. e hi 
doubt the Abbot’s steward presided at the portmo 
Eynsham and at the court of Newland, and the amerce1 
were certainly paid to the Abbot. It was true that in 
boroughs they were collected, not by the Abbot’s se | 
by elected officers of the borough; but whether t 
be considered a privilege or a burden was not c 
course, in many cases a portmote was accompanied | 
considerable measure of freedom; he meant in free bor 
where the borough was responsible to no one but the 


where the president of the portmote was the mayor 


outside could interfere. But this was not a necessary fe 
of portmotes, and at Charlbury and Eynsham and | 
other places the portmote and the manor court 
tically on the same level, and, as he had stated, the 
of Eynsham was nothing more than one of the 
courts. 


A General Meeting of the Royal Institute of Ar 
Ireland was held on Monday, when the following 
was passed :-—“ That on the earliest opportunity the 
shall take such action as it considers most advisable t 
the inclusion of a chair of architecture in the- 


importance of the contemplated buildings in conne 
the scheme for the establishment of the new Irish un 
the Government be petitioned to promote a competit 
architects resident and practising in Ireland’for d 


j MR. E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 
| 


fuesday, Mr. Edwin A. Abbey was the guest of the 
ociety known as ‘‘ The Pilgrims,’’ at a luncheon, prior 
parture for his native Pennsylvania, The American 
dor presided. Mr. L. Alma-Tadema said that Mr. 
yas the permanent link between England and the 
He first adorned their literary monuments, and 
architectural monuments. 
y, Mr. Abbey delivered an autobiographical speech. 


ll a great many things when I look back over the 
rs of my life in England—for I came a pilgrim 
riendly and hospitable shores just thirty years ago. 
/my mind is the memory of unnumbered kindnesses, 
ful advice, and encouragement from the friends I have 
ere. Some of them are here to-day, but many, alas, 
ssed on. I came to London not very long after the 
jal Exhibition in Philadelphia. I came as soon as 
d, because a collection of English works of art was 
there which profoundly impressed me. The proprie- 
‘the Graphic sent a collection of remarkable black and 
drawings by the men who were making the reputation 
paper—as well as their own reputation—at that time. 
were drawings by Sir Luke Fildes, Frank Holl, Henry 
, E. J. Gregory, William Small, Charles Green, Boyd 
iton, and many others, and among the pictures were 
by Sir Edward Poynter, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
ike Fildes, Sir W. Q. Orchardson, Marcus Stone, Lord 
ion, Watts, Sir John Millais, George Mason, Pettie, 
‘Hook, Boughton, and many more. I could give you a 
stion of all these pictures and tell you where they were 
‘on the walls. This collection made an indelible impres- 
pon me, and my pilgrimage was undertaken with the 
if seeing more of the work of these men, and the men 
ilves if this were possible. It must be borne in mind 
Il this good work was not done in any one year. Even 
‘so-called Golden Age of Art very few masterpieces were 
ved in any one year. It never happened, and it never 
appen, although the young people who write about the 
lexhibitions for the press do so as though they expected 
1 them composed entirely of masterpieces. When I 
lupon my journey to England in 1878 I had commis- 
for a large number of drawings from Messrs. Harper. 
fter settling up my small affairs I found myself not 
alarly blessed with ready cash. And when the Messrs. 
teelebrated my departure at Delmonico’s by a rather 
(breakfast, the guests being afterwards driven down to 
ek on a four-in-hand drag to see me off, there were 
its in the immediate future when the reflection was 
‘upon me that the money the breakfast had cost would 
igreeable thing tohave. ButI was filled with hope. My 
Mion on the voyage was dear old Professor Youmans, 
4s going to spend his holiday with Herbert Spencer, and 
given to understand, in casual conversation on the way 
that living in England was, on the whole, cheap. 
‘8 a superstition that generally obtained in 
Ca at this time, and it gave me a good deal 
fort. From Liverpool, where I parted with my com- 
4, I went immediately to Stratford-on-Avon. I went 
fo make some drawings to illustrate an article by our 
» Willie Winter.. The first incautious thing I did was 
ture at the post-office whether heavy packages of, say, 
ent be sent to America without the postage 
peen prepaid. I was assured that this was possible, 
| oe took a nice private sitting-room at the hotel. 
aled to me because Washington Irving had once used 
id not ask for any details about terms. This was also 
ms. I stayed some weeks and made my drawings, 
off, with a 24d. stamp on them, the balance to be 

} and asked for my bill. This bill, although a shock 
Was what you all know it would have been. TI left 
mk with the landlord, and started for London. 
rain, after very careful consideration, I arrived at 


tance for the drawings I had just sent off to America, 

easonably expected would be in about three weeks’ 
en the three weeks were up IT had a notice from 
on to the effect that my drawings were held for 
the Dead Letter Office, and would be forwarded 
estination on the receipt of the balance. I was a 
nm of twenty-six, and this was all a long time ago, 
dly recall those next three weeks. I am not sure 
a month ; it seemed a year. However, this .inci- 
3 presently closed, I was able to send for the trunk 
ad left behind at Stratford, and as soon as it arrived 
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that I could, with care, last there until I received . 
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; or slightly increased. 
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I hastened to present my letters of introduction, and began 
immediately to experience hospitality and kindnesses in- 
numerable. To a young man who had read omnivorously, 
London was an interesting place. The London of Dickens 
still existed to a great extent, and one still could see in London 
drawing-rooms many of those who had made the great Vic- 
torian era of English letters famous. I saw George Eliot 
and Browning, Anthony Trollope and Charles Reade, and 
Matthew Arnold, Tom Hughes, Huxley, and Herbert 
Spencer, to mention only those who have gone from us. Lord 
Leighton, great man that he was, the steadfast and helpful 
friend of all young artists, was beginning his career as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and it was one’s privilege to 
hear at Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s those musicians who 
had made famous the Monday ‘‘ Pops.’’ But to come to more 
recent days, in so far as my own profession is concerned, it is 
a source of great satisfaction to know—as we do know—that 
here in England the average of performance grows higher 
every year, and I may be allowed, with my colleagues, to be 
very proud of the growing excellence of the work of the younger 
men whom we, in our turn, have watched from their begin- 
nings, and in whose careers we have taken an interest. Had 
you served upon the Council of the Academy with Mr. Brock, 
as I have done, it would have given you a very warm feeling 
for him to see his pride and whole-hearted pleasure in the 
success of two young sculptors whose work you have seen in 
this year’s Academy, and for whom he has done so much. 

Mr. Abbey, who was born in Philadelphia in 1852, first 
studied at Pennsylvania Academy. He obtained notice from 
Messrs. Harper Brothers, the New York publishers, in 1871, 
and a great many illustrations designed by him appeared in 
their magazine. When Mr. Abbey decided to practice also 
in oil painting, he tested his powers by painting a series for 
the Boston Library, beginning with the ‘‘ Holy Grail.’’ Much 
attention was given to archeological details, especially those 
of architecture. Mr. Abbey first exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1885, his subject being 4 Milk Maid. Among 
the subsequent works were the following :—A May-Day Morn- 
ing (1890); Fiametta’s Song (1894); Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Lady Anne, d&c., Lorenzo and Jessica, 
and Sweet Nelly, My Heart’s Delight (1896) ; Hamlet, Give 
him Needful Note, d&c., illustrations to The Silent Voice 
(1897) ; King Lear, Act I., Scene I., &c., The Bridge, and 
Rebecca and Rowena (1898); Who is Sylvia? What is she 
that all the Swains commend her? O Mistress mine, where 
are you roaming ? (1899) ; A Lute Player, The Trial of Queen 
Katherine, and The Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, de. (1900) ; Crusaders sighting Jerusalem (1901) ; The 
Amaryllis Dance in Green (1902); Pot-Pourri (1903); A 
Measure, Central Panel, Reredos; Holy Trinity Church, 
Paris (1904) ; Columbus in the New World (1906). 


TESTS OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


A REPORT has been prepared by the Geological Survey of 
the United States on ‘‘ Portland Cement Mortars and 
their Constituent Materials.’’ It gives the results of over 
25,000 tests made by Messrs. Richard L. Humphrey and 
William Jordan, jun., during the years 1905-7 at the 
Structural Materials Testing Laboratories at Forest Park, 
St. Louis, Mo. The report may be divided into two parts. 
The first deals with tests, chemical and physical, of seven 
different cements, and of a typical cement composed of a 
mixture of equal parts of each of the seven brands; and of 
tests on 1: 3 mortars made with these cements in which a 
standard sand was used. The second part of the report deals 
with tests of 22 sands, 12 gravel screenings, and 25 stone 
screenings, and of mortars made with these sands, and with 
the gravel and stone screenings. 

The tests of the seven cements and of the mix indicate 
clearly that the maximum tensile strength of specimens made 
from neat cement is reached in about ninety days. From 
that time till 180 days the tensile strength remains nearly 
stationary, and from 180 to 360 days there is a decrease in 
tensile strength of about 25 per cent. In the case of standard 
mortars made from the various cements, all showed the same 
characteristic falling off in tensile strength from 180 to 360 
days. The mixture, however, showed a falling off from ninety 
to 180, but a slight increase in strength from 180 to 360. 
Further tests made on the mixture, after storage in air-tight 
cans for periods varying from a few weeks to a year, indicated 
that after 180 days the tensile strength was fairly constant 
Altogether the tests for tensile 
strength on both specimens made from neat cement 
and from standard mortars do not exhibit the unifor- 
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mity which might be expected. As regards the fall- 
ing off in tensile strength from 180 to 360 days, these 
tests indicate the necessity of carrying tests over a further 
period of time, and also of making tests at a 270-day period. 
The tests on the compressive strength indicate a steady and 
rapid increase in strength up to 180 days, and a slight in- 
crease in strength from then onwards. Tests on the transverse 
strength showed an increase up to ninety days, strength prac- 
tically stationary from ninety up to 180 days, and a slight 
decrease from that time to 360 days. 

A study of the percentage of gain in strength for various 
periods of time discloses the important fact that while cements 
may test high or low at seven days, at 360 days all are fairly 
close to each other. Cements which tested low at seven days, 
as a matter of fact, tested higher at 360 days than did those 
giving high strengths at 7 days. 

The tests indicate, further, that mortars made with a 
cement composed of a mixture of a number of standard 
brands are likely to prove more efficient than mortars made 
with any of the individual brands. Further tests, however, 
must be made before this hypothesis can be definitely estab- 
dished. 

The tests made on the sands, gravel and stone screenings 
indicate that the tensile strength of mortars made from them 
decreases with an increase in the percentage of voids. The 
same is true for the compressive and transverse tests, though 
not so marked in the tests for transverse strength. Tests for 
density of mortar indicate that the density is greatest for 
the least percentage of voids, as would be expected. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. W. H. Hill, B.E., architect, has been nominated as a 
member of the Council of the first Cork Constituent College of 
the proposed Irish University. 

Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, was closed on Monday, and 
will not be opened to the public until June 5, as it will be 
occupied by the Lord High Commissionér. 

Mr. Alexander Mann, a .member of the Institute of Oil 
Painters, has left personal property valued at 54,895/. 

Mr. J. H. Cox, city surveyor of Bradford, has asked to be 
relieved of the principal responsibilities of his office owing to 
ill-health. Mr. Cox ‘has offered to continue his connection 
with the Corporation as consulting engineer. 


_™M. Marcel Lambert has been appointed chief of the 
Atelier of Architecture in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in 
succession to M. Moyaux. 


‘Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth, architects, have removed 
their offices to Town Hall Chambers, Old Street, E.C., which 
have recently been erected from their own design. 


A General Meeting of members of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours was held on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Arthur Rackham, Mr. H. 8. Hopwood, and Mr. John S. 
Sargent, R.A., were elected members of the Society, 


The Home Secretary has decided that for the year 1908 
the remuneration of members of the Tribunal of Appeal shall 
be on the same scale as heretofore, viz., for each member of 
the Tribunal three guineas for the first hour and two guineas 
for each subsequent hour of each day’s sitting. 


Members Of the Edinburgh Architectural Association will 
to-morrow visit Messrs. Doulton & Co.’s works, Hawkhead, 
Paisley. 

Mrs. Henry Gladstone has placed in the Gladstone 
memorial chapel at Hawarden Church a pair of bronze altar 
candlesticks designed by Sir W. B. Richmond. 


Mr. Charles Booth has presented to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Holman Hunt’s picture “ The Light of the World,” and it will 
be hung in the nave near Watts’s “ Time, Death and Judg- 
ment” and “ Peace and Goodwill.” 


_ The Pastel Society have elected the following members :— 
Mesdames Julia Creamer, Mabelle Unwin, Von Glehn, 
Adelaide Webster, and Messrs. Edward Chappel, Louis Kron- 
berg, A. H. Fullwood, Albany Howarth, E. L. Lawrenson, 
Willy Sluiter and T. M. Heaton. 


. ‘The Salford Town Council have approved a recommenda- 
tion of the town halls and markets committee to the Council 
to adopt the scheme for the building of an annexe adjoining 
the town hall at an estimated cost of 14,000/., exclusive of the 
value of the land and cottages now forming the site of the 
proposed building. An amendment which provided for the 
elimination from the original resolution of the words “in 


accordance with plans prepared by the borough engineer ” was 
accepted. : | 


The Organisation Committee of the National Mus 
Wales at their last meeting drafted a scheme defini 
object and scope of the museum. It is recommended t) 
museum shall consist of five sections, each under the ch 
a keeper representing industries, geology, mineralogy, ; 
and botany, antiquity and history, and art. The est 
cost of providing suitable accommodation in Car 
75,0002. . pie: 


Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Lta.; are about to pi 
subscription a volume dealing with the leaving portraits 
Provost’s Lodge at Eton College. The practice of Ete 
of distinction presenting their portraits to the head 
took its origin in the latter part of the eighteenth e 
and continued for nearly a hundred years. This w 
period at which English portraiture reached its highest 
and in this way Eton College possesses an unrivalled s¢ 
portraits of boys in the full vigour of youth, painted 
master-hands of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Hoppner, Beechey, Lawrence, &c. Messrs. Spottis 
hope to reproduce by photogravure about 109. specin 
these beautiful but little-known portraits, together | 
catalogue of the whole series, which will be prepared ] 
Lionel Cust, director of the National Portrait Gallery. — 


. 
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The Board of Education has set apart for the large 
national exhibition auxiliary to the Drawing Congre 
galleries in the new buildings adjacent to the Royal Col 
Art, which itself was seen to be quite inadequate f 
purpose. No fewer than thirty-seven countries hay 
intimated their intention to take part in the exhibition 
congress; the last congress at Berne represented twent 
A very important exhibit, unexpected up to the last m« 
will be that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which deeli 
send work to the Anglo-French Exhibition at Shep 
Bush on the ground that this is a commercial rather I 
educational enterprise. PA 


: 


The Royal Institute of British Architects will h 
business meeting on June 1 for the annual elections. 
proposed to elect Mr. Gerald Edward Moira, profes 
painting at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, 
as hon. associate, and M. Julien Guadet, Government 
tect, inspector-general of civil buildings and national pi 
professor of the theory of architecture at. the Ecole des B 
Arts, of 240** Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, as 
corresponding member. : 


Members of the London Institution have polled ¢ 
question whether the place should be rebuilt, and the 
show an overwhelming majority in favour of the propos 
letter from Sir Aston Webb stated that in his opinic 
present building, if left untouched, would last yet a 
time, but any attempt at structural alterations would 1 
end mean rebuilding, the building not being in a condit 
bear such alterations. As something had to be done q 
the members decided on the rebuilding scheme by 308 
to 93. 


Sir G. S. Robertson asked the Prime Minister in th 
of Commons on Tuesday if he would consider the de: 
of creating a Minister of Fine Arts, to be in charge eithe 
separate department with an expert advisory board, or 
the position in conjunction with other duties, such as 
the Chief Commissioner of Works. Mr. Asquith, in 
said :—“ I think the duties to which my hon. friend refe 
far as they can be usefully undertaken, are adequa 
charged by the First Commissioner of Works. The 
of a new office would, in my opinion, be a doubtful ad 
and would lead to a considerable increase of expense.” 


Mr. Runciman (president of the Board of Education 
stated that the Board of Education have appoint 
porary committee, composed of Sir Charles Dilke, . 
J.C. Wedgwood, M.P., Mr. W. A. S. Benson, Mr. 
Day, Mr. Harry Powell and Mr. Cecil Smith, to p1 
scheme of arrangement of the whole of the objects co 
in the South Kensington Art Museum collecti 
should provide the greatest facilities for study both 
interested in the manufacture of objects of a kind rep 
in the collections, namely, craftsmen, designers, 0 


turers and students ; and also secondarily to those 
in art without regard to its relation to industrial p 
namely, students of art and students of the 
manners and customs. The committee is authorised t 
experts to advise it in any sections of the work for ¥ 
specially expert opinion is needed. | f 

Professor A. W. Rimington will read a paper 0 
Use of Colour in Architecture from the Artist’s Stam 
at the meeting of the Society of Architects on the 21 
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metimes to be regretted that important cases 
d with building are settled without being fully in- 
d. One of them was Spinner & Son v. Antony 
vhich was partly heard before Mr. A. T. Law- 
jithout a jury. In it the question was raised 
a surveyor cannot also act as a building owner, and 
it is necessary for him to explain the duality of 
tion to a contractor. Messrs. Spinner & Son 
for the erection of four shops and houses at 

1, the contract amount being 1,350]. The agree- 
ywed the contracting parties to be Spinner & Son 
Antony Taare, and the surveyors were TREVOR 
Payments were made from time to time, and 

d there was a balance due of 3271. 8s. 4d., which 
‘tiffs sought to recover. There was a clause in 
ement that a certificate of the surveyors was 
7 prior to payment. The plaintiffs stated that the 
resentative of Trevor & Taare they met was 
4. Taare. They found on: inquiry that he had 
d the land and had granted a lease of the buildings 
fe. Plaintiffs’ counsel maintained that the sur- 
s the concealed owner of the property, and that 
dleased him he withheld the certificate. Accord- 
untifis, the buildings were completed in Novem- 
ithey applied for the balance. But the defendant 
vork was not completed, and that he was entitled 
the balance until there had been a settlement. 

rere arranged in Court between the parties. 
ly the only charge that could be made against 
dant was the delay in payment of the balance 
is applied for in November. But the majority 
*s must be aware that final settlements do not 
ke place on the day they may desire. A surveyor 
1old the certificate, although he is the building 
Whether it is essential for a surveyor to announce 
ship is a point on which it would be desirable to 
opinion of a judge. At the present.time, when 

speculation, it would often be difficult to define 

), for property may change hands during con- 


toyal Exchange was in course of construction 
september 1841 and June 1844. A very elabo- 
fication was prepared by Winiram Tire, who 
cchitect. It is needless to say that the sanitary 
mts were on a suitable scale. For instance, 
to be 250 cwt. of milled lead in sinks and cis- 
e lead piping was 7,665 feet in length. But in 
>» of sixty years new ideas concerning sanita- 
been ‘adopted.. The drainage and’ sanitary 
mts of the Royal Exchange have had to be 
ted, and during the past year nearly two-thirds 
ks have been completed and tested. Dr. CoLLina- 
» medical officer of health, in his report points 
)wing to the construction of the buildings con- 
lifficulties have presented themselves in the 
he alterations. As an instance, in some places 
ten haye had to cut through no less than 9 feet 
ckwork, the building being of massive construc- 
reing the stone mouldings for the admission of 
| Shafts, so as not to spoil. the. architectural 
: the building, was also a difficult and laborious 
_ 0 pipes for soil drainage have been adopted 
b the Exchange. ne 


1682 the name of Exzas ASHMOLE has been 
| nected with the University of Oxford. He was 
‘Se strange scholars of the seventeenth century 
Rt emselves with science and history, but who 
er the philosopher’s stone and other occult 
N consequence his writings are often puzzling. 
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He was one of the earliest Freemasons, but in his writings 
about the craft it is difficult to determine whether he was 
speaking as a Rosicrucian or as a lover of building. He 
was an official herald and might have been Garter King 
of Arms. The extent of his collections may be judged from 
the fact that through a fire in the Temple he lost. about 
nine thousand ancient coins, besides manuscripts, charters 
and other antiquities. He was, however, able to enrich 
the museum at Oxford with treasures of his own, besides 
many gifts from the Tradescants. On Tuesday official 
sanction was given to the arrangement which was made 
some time ago and by which the contents of the old Ash- 
molean Museum and. the works of art belonging to the 
University will be kept together in the Randolph Galleries. 
They will be known henceforth as the Art Galleries. But 
the antiquarium, which will relate to classical archeology 
and art, will still uphold the name of the old alchemist 
and mystic, for it will be still called the Ashmolean 
Museum. 


THERE can be no question about the increased interest 
which is taken in heraldry. One result of it must be the 
providing of armorial bearings which will be more faithful 
ty rule than those which can be obtained from the stationer 
or the dealer in jewellery. An instance of the new spirit is 
afiorded by the Scottish Patriotic Association. The Austra- 
lian Commonwealth has, it appears, obtained somehow a 
design for arms such as every country should possess. 
The colony to some extent corresponds with the United 
Kingdom. But although St. George’s Cross has been 
introduced the saltires of St. ANDREW and St. PATRICK 
are omitted. This becomes more absurd when it is found 
that the three symbolic colours—red, blue, and white—are 
used in the shield. It is pointed out by the Association that 
colour will be absent in such cases as when the arms are 
carved in stone, and they most strongly urge that any de- 
sign which includes the St. George’s Cross of England— 
whether intended for that emblem or not—and omits the 
séltires of Scotland and Ireland must remain not only 
heraldically incorrect, but highly distasteful and offensive 
ts vast numbers of the warmest friends of the Common- 
wealth, both in Australia and the United Kungdom. The 
Association direct attention to the fact that the Heralds’ 
College of England is most certainly not sole authority in 
matters of Imperial heraldry. This has practically been 
acknowledged by a recent unanimous opinion of the whole 
bedy of law officers of the Crown. They therefore re- 
spectiully urge that the Lyon King at Arms of Scotland 
and the Ulster King at Arms of Ireland should be consulted 
before the design for the Commonwealth arms is finallv 
decided upon. It is contended, if the three kingdoms can- 
not be acknowledged together in the Commonwealth arms. 
if would be much better to adopt an entirely non-controver- 


‘sial emblem, possibly symbolic of Australia, which would 
give offence to no one. 


ALTHOUGH they are supposed to be pledged to economy, 
the Government are wise in resolving to complete the 
block of public offices in Westminster, which will extend 
along one side of Great George Street from Parliament 
Street to St. James’s Park. As an instalment of the ex- 
pense there will be a clause in the Finance Bill setting 
aside 600,0001. out of last year’s surplus. . Among the 
effects will be the abolition of Delahay. Street, which 
many engineers preferred to the larger and more noisy 
thoroughfare, and the widening of Prince’s Street. Not 
many years have elapsed since a new building was erected 
for the Institution of Civil Engineers. It will have to be 
sacrificed, and another Institution set up. on the opposite 
As the Council will accept 
40,0001. for their property, it is evident they are inspired 
by public spirit. Another effect which is to-be commended 
will be that a new Army-recruiting station will be erected 


at Scotland Yard. That will enable the recruiting station 


behind ‘the National Gallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery to be removed, and the danger to the paintings 
will be diminished, if not obviated. 
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ELEANOR CROSSES. ie 
HE class of historical paintings which at one time 
satisfied the public has fallen out of favour. It is 
no longer possible to obtain acceptance for a scene in 
which little or-no attention was given to costume, or in 
which costume alone showed an attempt to be accurate. 
But as past events can be utilised by painters, 1t 18 not 
to be supposed they will ever be abandoned. It is neces- 
sary, however, to produce them under novel conditions. 
In some recent exhibitions of the Royal Academy examples 
have been displayed which were indications of the new 
tendency. Events were represented not as they would 
appear to the general reader if he ever took the trouble 
to translate a description into living forms, but as an 
archeologist would conceive them, and which would there- 
fore be a surprise to the majority of spectators. 
The most noteworthy example of the new manner I 
the present exhibition is The Passing of Queen Eleanor, 
by Mr. F. O. SanisBuRy. It professes to be inspired by 
an entry in a monastic chronicle dated December 13, 1290. 
The words given are:—‘‘ When the Royal cortége drew 
near to St. Albans (on its way from Lincoln to West- 
minster), the Abbot of WaLTHAM and all the convent went 
out to meet the body in solemn procession.’’ A painter 
of the old school would complain that if the human 
interest of so historic a scene 


appears of little account, 
the sympathy of the abbot and monks could not assert 
itself against the gorgeous vestments and the remarkable 
display of heraldry. The representation of armorial bear- 
ings seems to be the principal aim of the artist. It is well 
to remember that Queen ELEANOR Was a Spanish princess, 
the daughter of Furprnanp III. of Castile. There were 
no people in Europe for whom heraldry was so necessary 
an expression as the Spaniards. Tt is reasonable to infer 
the Queen took an interest in heraldry, and it might be 
concluded that there would be no more fitting way of 
honouring her memory than by surrounding her corpse 
with banners which testified not only to her position, but 
to her descent. Colour in the thirteenth century was 
prized, and in the picture we have a remarkable display 
of its power. 

We may also assume that the funeral of Queen 
‘EiEanor was of surpassing grandeur, for otherwise we 
could not understand why so many memorials of it were 
erected. The Queen died at Hardley, near Lincoln, while 
on her way with the King to the Scottish wars. She was 
to be buried among other kings and queens in Westminster 
Abbey. Epwarp I. was a stern and cruel man, but 
although the cares of State were heavy he resolyed to 
follow the funeral. Wherever the body rested for the 
night he ordered that a memorial should be erected. As 
became a Christian of that age, his object was not merely 
to record the stages of the funeral, but to induce people 
who passed along the road to pray for the Queen's soul. 
A copy of the letter which the King sent to the different 
prelates and abbots along the route is given by Rymrr 
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| ever, mentions no 
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thing about the prayers. He 
‘In euerie towne and place, where the corps 
the waie, the king caused a crosse of cunning 
ship to be erected in remembrance of hir, and 1 
was a picture of hir ingrauen. - Two of the lik 
were set up at London, one at Charing, and the 
Westcheape. Morouere, he gaue in almes eur 
day wheresoeuer he went, pence a péece, to: 
folkes as came to demand the same.’’ As there 
niches in the second storey we cannot supp 
of them was occupied by a statue of the Qu 
images of saints were introduced it would be 
the spirit of the time if they corresponded in size w 
Queen. Probably most of the niches were emf 
Tt is believed that the whole of the crosses were 
in the short space of four years. It would see 
were produced by a limited number of men. — 
masons were RICHARD oF How, JOHN oF Batt 
or CANTERBURY, RicHarRD and RoBERT OF 
There were also WinLIaAM oF IRELAND, ALE} 
Aprncpon and Winiram Tors, a goldsmith 
have thought the last-named was @ Florentine—Tor, 
who was also the sculptor of the bronze sta 
Queen which is in Westminster Abbey. 
The most important of the series and the cost 
at Charing Cross. No trace of it remains, but we } 
the modern structure in front of the railway stati 
hotel is the result of careful researches 
form of the original. Geddington may be lik 
tion, but the Waltham example, or what rema 
genuine. Hach evidently consisted of a plinth 
storeys. A cross may have surmounted t. 
The storeys were marked by friezes or co 
differed in character. The structure appear 
from each storey being lighter than the part 
the memorial cross could not be considered 
The Queen was buried in that part of 
Abbey known as EDWARD THE ConFessor’s Cha’ 
is generally accepted that the tomb was the v 
TorELLI. The Queen is crowned and her long 
beyond her shoulders. She wears a long plai 
a mantle, for which no fastening is seen. The 
bare and the feet rest on two lions. The costum 
but the figure is one of the most dignified m the 
Around the edge was an inscription in old Bre 
scribing her greatness, with a prayer that Gop 
| pity upon her. The tomb is of Petworth marbl 
again is introduced, for in each side are co} 
containing the arms of England, Castile an 
Ponthieu. The stonework was undertaken by Bic 
Coverpate. Over the tomb is one of the most ¢ 
specimens of wrought ironwork to be found in any 
It forms a screen for the effigy, and the ered 
be given to Tuomas or LE1GHTON BuzZarD. 
part or plinth WaLTEr or DurHAM executed 
which few traces remain. WILLIAM 
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and is evidence of his desire. 

It is impossible to state with any precision how many 
memorials were set up. Apparently the following towns 
were likely to be the stages on the journey, viz. Lin- 
coln, Newark, Grantham, Leicester, Stamford, Gedding- 
ton,, Northampton, Stony Stratford, Dunstable, St. 
Albans, Waltham, West Cheap and Charing. According 
to some accounts there were only nine crosses. North- 
ampton and Waltham have survived, as well as one at 
Geddington, but there are some doubts about the last- 
named. They were intended, as we have said, to suggest 
prayers for the dead. But no inscription for that purpose 
or any special symbol is to be discerned on those which 
‘have survived. The cross at Waltham confirms the treat- 
ment adopted in Mr. Sautspury’s picture, for in each of 
the lower divisions. there are no less than two shields 
which are supposed to bear the arms of England, Leon 
and Castile and Ponthieu. WatsincHam (1603) says the 
King commanded a cross of admirable workmanship to be 


erected to the Queen’s memory that prayers might be ° 


offered to her soul by all passengers. Honiinsumap, how- 


opinion that the design for the whole to 
Toreuu. A relation between the tomb am 
crosses was established by the promin 
heraldry, and if Tormiri designed the tomb he 
likely to be also connected with the crosse 

According to Linaarp, the custom 1 
raising crosses where a dead body rested 
| Christianity itself. What would seem to 
was that in funerals there were stoppages : 
where crosses stood. There is evidence 
that in England as well as Ireland and Se 
were found in other places besides graveyards 
churches. There were many varieties amo 


from the character of the lettering in the inscrip 
the monograms are supposed to have beer 
by Roman Christians:~ But there are el 
kinds, and some.are said to be the work ¢ 
and Danes, although they were among the 
_ European races to be converted to Christianity. 


vey t in form between 
varieties of crosses and the ELmANOR crosses. * 
very difficult to form-the upper part of a nese 


however, a marked contras 


lar, for in that way strength was given. But the 
orate arching, panelling and ornamental work which 
can see in the Queen’s memorials were beyond 
ary masons. Craftsmen who were entitled to be con- 
red artists could alone have completed such elaborate 
ebures. It is doubtful also whether any foreign model 
imitated. There are, in fact, sufficient grounds to 
jort the theory that the Enanor crosses were 
liarly English, and it must always be a cause for 
et that the majority of such beautiful examples of 
aie architecture were destroyed. 
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_ THE STORY OF A STATUE. 

was decided some months ago to remove the statue 
of CHARLEMAGNE, which was set up in the parvis of 
e Dame, Paris, to a less prominent position near the 
hern boundary of the city. In that way there would 
repetition of the fate of the statue of the Duke of 
LINGTON which used to stand opposite Apsley House 
which was transferred to Aldershot. The change 
ested the alteration of opinion concerning the great 
arch. CHARLEMAGNE at one time was accepted as a 
ch ruler, and, unless we are mistaken, Mrrssonier 
ed an imaginary portrait of him in order that 
ight have a place in a row of the Kings of France. 
of late years he was considered to be more of a 
aan than a Frank, and on that account it was decreed 
a representation of him was out of place before the 
dral of Paris. . 

Viser counsels have, however, prevailed. The French 
claim to possess some interest in CHARLEMAGNE, 
h, if renounced, it might be difficult at a future time 
sume. In the Panthéon the Crowning of CHarus- 
iS was allowed to be represented as if it were a 
nal event having a close connection with the city of 
. Besides, the King and some of his chiefs are 
ately associated with French poetry and romance :— 


Soldats Francais, chantons Roland, 
L’honneur de la chevalerie, 


everal of his enactments are interwoven in French 
Indeed, it would be well if for all the statues in 
2e the claim for sites could be so firmly established 
the case of the equestrian figure before Notre Dame. 
he work has an interest of its own, on account of 
straordinary enthusiasm on the part of the sculptor, 
3 Rocher. His name does not figure among the 
\ culptors of France, but his CHARLEMAGNE must 
2 him to remembrance if it were only by reason of 
ifficulties which had to be encountered in its pro- 
m. Louris Rocuer was one of the pupils of Davip 
RS, the sculptor, who attached the name of his 
lace to his own name, not out of ostentation, but 
ler that he might not be confounded with one of hig 
—Davip, the painter, who took a prominent part 
> Hirst Revolution. The sculptor was likewise a 
dlican, but he believed he had another interest or 
mn which was not political, that was to perpetuate 
Senesses, not only of eminent Frenchmen, but of 
tes of other countries. A large number of 
lion Portraits bear his name. Rocuer caught some 
‘enthusiasm. He was also fortunate in obtaining a 
700 to produce a statue of Winuiam tue Con- 
®, which is to be seen in the Place de la Trinité, 
false. The appearance of the work in 1851 was 
that of 4 Surprise to amateurs, for Wu1am’s 
9€-was copied from the Bayeux tapestry. Davin 
ERS used to insist on the necessity of truth in 
ae, although it cannot be said that he always acted 
’ principle, . 
pee Succeeded so well with the Norman Duke, 
ees determined to undertake an earlier subject 
\ y,an equestrian figure of CuartemaGNr. He had 
Ssion for it, but he trusted that when the model 
mp-eted the State, or the authorities of some city, 
AY citizen would order its production in bronze 


“ong preliminary work was necessary in 
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seeking to master details of the costume and figure of his 
hero. 

When he made his model he was dissatisfied with 
the appearance of the Emperor, who seemed like any 
other equestrian although more richly clad. He found 
it stated, however, in one of the chronicles that when 
CHARLEMAGNE entered Saragossa the bridle of his horse 
was held by two esquires. A happy thought struck 
Rocuet, Why should not these attendants be accepted 
as the great knights Onrvier and Ronanp, whose names 
are associated with CHaRLEMAGNE’s and have also given 
rise to various myths? The two figures imparted breadth 
and dignity to the work although they increased the 
difficulties of its execution. : 

While the preparations were in progress it was 
announced that’ a Great Exhibition was to be held in 
Paris in 1855. Louis Rocuer resolved that his statue 
must be prepared for display among French sculpture. 
But a series of accidents occurred which prevented the 
completion of the group. It was difficult to give con- 
sistency to such a mass of clay. The imperial mantle 
collapsed, and with it a part of the horse. Time did not 
allow of a recommencement of the work, and the sculptor 
was therefore represented by a marble statue of 
NAPOLEON as a student at Brienne and a bronze figure of 
Maui DE ta Bourponnats for the Isle of Bourbon. The 
sculptor obtained some compensation for his disappoint- 
ment in a commission for a colossal statue of Prpro I. to 
be set up in Rio de Janeiro; he was engaged on it till 
1861. After exhibition in Paris the sculptor had to follow 
it to Brazil in order to superintend its erection. 

When he returned to France he found arrangements 
were being made for another international exhibition, 
which was to be held in 1867. Lovis Rocusrr determined 
that there should be no failure on that occasion; ac- 
cordingly he recommenced the CHARLEMAGNE group and 
brought it to a conclusion. But in his preparation he 
had neglected to consider the rules and regulations. His 
Pspro I, had been previously exhibited without any 
difficulty, and compared with it the other works of 
sculpture appeared insignificant. Lovis Rocuet could 
not gain admission for his CuartemaGNe within the 
building. After various trials he was at last able to 
obtain the concession that the CHARLEMAGNE group might 
be placed outside the building on the condition that 
another group could be discovered to serve as a pendant 
to it. By good fortune the casts of different parts of 
Prpro I. still remained; they were collected, and at the 
expense of the sculptor two immense pedestals were 
erected in front of the building, on these the equestrian 
figures of the ancient and’ modern rulers were placed. 
Owing to the circumstance that both were beyond the 
walls of the exhibition the jury declined to take notice 
of them, and Louts Rocuzr failed to obtain any.of the 
distinctions which were liberally distributed. 

Alter ten years’ interval, during which the public 
were indifferent to the CHARLEMAGNE and its sculptor, 
another exhibition was announced. MM. THIEBAUT, the 
founders, remembered the big group, and they offered 
to reproduce it in bronze at their own expense. Lours 
Rocuer, of course, accepted the offer. It was stipulated 
that the work should be exhibited as an example of 
casting on a large scale, and for that purpose the sculp- 
tor had to make the crowning sacrifice of abandoning all 
his rights in a work which had cost him so many years 
of toil. He knew that the founders were risking at least 
8,0001. on figures which nobody seemed eager to possess, 

and under such circumstances he could not insist upon an 
return for his labour. It was necessary to undertake 
further exertions: parts of the clay model were injured, 
the shrinkage was unequal, and in consequence no small 
part had to be modelled anew. His labours overtaxed 
the sculptor’s strength; towards the end of 1877 he was 
struck down with paralysis, and he died in January 1878 
without the satisfaction of seeing hig CHARLEMAGNE in an 
enduring form. © | ee ee ais ie 

The bronze group earned a grand prix. for the 
founders. Neither the Government, nor the authorities 
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of Paris, nor any of the other cities endeavoured to secure 
a work which was so well adapted to a public place. One 
excuse can, however, be offered. In 1878 France was 
still suffermg from the war, and evidence of the German 
occupation was apparent in many places. It was 
assumed also by Germans that the new Emperor was the 
successor of CuarteMAGNE. ‘The result was that the 
figures were deposited in the Dépét des Marbres, where 
so many ambitious works have found a refuge. An oppor- 


tunity arose for the group. Improvements had been carried 


out around Notre Dame. There was a large vacant space, 
and it was proposed to place Louis Rocuer’s work there. 
Neutrality is supposed to belong to 'a Catholic church, 
and national susceptibilities, it was thought, would be 
less wounded by there setting up the figure of the 
Emperor who enriched the Church with temporal pos- 
sessions than if it were placed in some other prominent 
position. The Municipal Council gave permission to 
MM. Turtpavt, at their own expense and risk, to exhibit 
the work provisionally on a part of the site of the old 
hospital known as the Hotel-Dieu. It required a long 
time to prepare a site sufficiently secure to support so 
great a weight. A masonry pedestal would have been 
too costly for the founders to undertake, especially when 
the Municipal Council could at any moment order the 
removal of the group. All that could be provided was a 
temporary pedestal, of which the outer part at least was 
of wood. As ViouLET-LE-Duc, who had charge of Notre 
Dame, took great interest in the group, the pedestal was 
designed by him. The work was completed in 1882, and 
it remained for fourteen years as the property of MM. 
TuiBpaut. The wonder is that some American did not 
seize the opportunity of purchasing a group which by 
itself would be sufficient to demonstrate a connection 
between Europe and the United States. After fourteen 
years of uncertainty the CHARLEMAGNE was acquired by 
the Municipal Council of Paris; but a few months ago 
its owners decided to transport it to a quarter of the city 
where it would be practically unknown to foreign visitors. 
As we have said, that arrangement was more lately set 
aside. But when the variability of opinion in Paris is 
considered, few people would have the courage to assert 
not be among the masterpieces of French sculpture, but 
that its position has any permanency. The work may 
it is at least evidence of the enthusiasm which has enabled 
the’ French Government to adorn public places on 
economical terms. 


MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 
By Proressor W. S. Houpsworts, D.C.L., &c. 


T all periods in the history of trade and commerce 
ae it has been the object of the trader to endeavour to 
increase his profits by establishing something like a 
monopoly in the article in which he trades. But such 
attempts, even if only partially successful, affect the 
common weal and cannot be ignored by the law. In 
earlier times the common law was well acquainted with 
such offences as forestalling and regrating; cities and 
other local governing communities were swift to repress 
attempts at rings, corners, or other similar combinations 
among the traders who came within the sphere of their 
jurisdiction; the attempts on the part of kings to create 
monopolies in favour of individuals form a picturesque 
episode in our constitutional history; and, incidentally, 
the ‘legislation of James I.’s reign; which laid down the 
conditions under which a monopoly could lawfully. be 
granted, is the origin of our present code of patent law. 
It is interesting to inquire what is the view which our 
modern law takes of acts and: transactions which’ are 


directed to secure an increase in profit, and. therefore in | 


‘price, by the creation of a monopoly or trust. That our 
forefathers ‘were right in sternly discountenancing. any 
such attempts is perhaps more plainly apparent to us, 


_ who can. judge of the effect of their suecess from the 


gigantic object-lesson afforded by the United States, than it 


was to the lawyers and statesmen of the middle Victc 
period, who, under the influence of the Manchester sc 
of political economists, regarded the utmost freedor 
action for all alike as the panacea for all such eyils- 
seeing that entire freedom of contract between persor 
very different grades of economic strength may lea 
the creation, of the sternest of despotisms. eon 
During the nineteenth century there can be little d 
fhat the law, under the influence of the ideas of the « 
economists, and under the régime of free trade, which 
largely the result of those ideas, relaxed to a very 
siderable extent its control over those activities of tr: 
which were directed to secure the formation of a monc 
or trust. The offences of forestalling and regr; 
became obsolete. The old powers of corporate to 
which enabled them to exercise some control oye 
trade carried on within their boundaries, were swept a 
Very few restrictions were left upon the right of the 
vidual to carry on his trade as he pleased. As a 
tinguished judge said in 1851, ‘‘ The intention of thi 
is at present to allow either workmen or masters to f 
the dictates of their own will with respect to their 
actions and their own property; and either, I believe 
a right to study to promote his own advantage, or to 
bine with others to promote their mutual adyantag 
The law, indeed, pronounced to be illegal all cont 
which imposed a general restraint upon trade. Bi 
was decided by the House of Lords in the case of M 
Nordenfelt Co. v. Nordenfelt,+ contracts in restrai 
trade were valid if reasonable as between the partie 
not detrimental to the public interest. Apart from 
the Courts have shown themselves averse to any 
ference with the individual's liberty of action unle| 
conduct can be brought under some one of the } 
nised categories of either criminal or civil wrong. | 
have adopted in practice the dictum of Sir GrorGE JE: 
to the effect that ‘‘ You have this paramount public } 
to consider, that you .are not lightly to interfere, 
the freedom of contract.’’t It was decided by the | 
of Lords that the action of a number of shippers’ 
agreed among themselves to carry goods at unrem) 
tive rates, in order to secure for the combine a mol] 
in the carrying trade from China, gave no cause of } 
in tort to a shipper outside the combine whose but 
was thereby ruined. The contract between the mel 
of the combine was not enforceable at law, beca: 
tended to the restraint of trade; but the act of fc1 
such a combine was neither crime nor tort. § No 
this decision was caused to a large extent by the 
that the law should allow individuals to carry ort 
trade as they see fit, provided that they commit 1 
tort nor crime. Partly, also, it was caused by the 2 
that under a system of free trade the danger of the ci 
of a trust was infinitesimal. As Lord Justice Bows 
it, || ‘‘ If it could be plainly proved that he 
of ‘ conferences,’ ‘ trusts ’ or ‘ associations ’ such a 
were always necessarily injurious to the public—' 
which involves, perhaps, the disputable assumptiot 
in a country of free trade, and one which 1s notu 
the iron régime of statutory monopolies, such Y 
tions can ever be really successful—and if the evil ct 
were not sufficiently dealt with by the common-lay! 
which held such agreements to be void as distinc! 
holding them to be criminal, there might be some * 
for thinking that the common law ought to discover)! 
its arsenal of sound common-sense principles some 


remedy comrhensurate with the mischief.” 

The Law Courts therefore have adopted, with 
to the activities of traders, what*may be called an ¢ 
of benevolent neutrality. ‘‘ There seem,’’ said Lo 
tice Bowen, ‘‘ to be no burdens or restrictions 1 


* Per Erle, J., in Reg. v. Rowlands, 17.Q. B., a a 
‘ 2F 1894, A.C. 549. F MS Chee I = ite < Peary yeas . 
' {Printing Company.y. Sampson (1875), L. R19 Eq. 464, 

'§ Mogul Steamship Company 7. McGregor (1892), A. C:” 

| L. R. 23 Q. B. D., at pp. 619, 620. pe has 

{ Mogul Steamship Company v. McGregor (1889), © 
Q. B. dD. at p.- 614. y ; i 
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on a trader which arise merely from the fact that he 
a trader, and’ which are not equally laid on all other 
bjects of the Crown. His right to trade freely is a right 
ich the law recognises and encourages, but it is one 
ich places him at no special disadvantage as compared 
th others.”’ The Courts, in fact, incline to giving to 
lividuals great freedom of action. They refuse to inter- 
e unless it can'be shown that what is contemplated 
erferes with some established rule of law. Traders 
y combine as they please; and though the contract to 
nbine will not be enforced by the Law Courts, the act 
combination is neither tort nor crime. A trader may 
ee with the purchaser of his goods that the purchaser 
ll not sell his goods below a certain price; but that 
tract only binds the vendor and purchaser.. Whatever 
rds may be used, that contract will not bind a third 
son into whose hands the goods come. A contract 
not be made to ‘‘ run with ’’ goods.* 
But once the law is clearly ascertained and stated, it 
ot difficult to devise expedients to evade it. If these 
sions run counter to popular opinion, or if their imme- 
fe and apparent result is to create some obvious hard- 
) or to facilitate some obvious fraud, the Legislature 
ryenes. ‘The long series of the Company Acts portray 
duel between the company promoter and a Legislature 
ious of protecting the public against various forms 
raud. But if the Legislature and the Courts maintain 
uititude of benevolent neutrality, an object which can- 
be accomplished by one means may be in substance 
mmplished by another. The decisions to which we 
e referred above have rendered it impossible to main- 
4 fixed artificial price for goods by the simple ex- 
lent of making a contract with the purchaser of those 
ds which shall bind all those into whose hands the 
ds shall come with notice of the contract. But the 
mt, case of The National Phonograph Co. v. Edison 
| Consolidated Phonograph Co. + makes it clear that 
' not impossible to accomplish, at least partially, the 
e result by a more elaborate form of agreement which 
g8 into operation other established rules of law. In 
case the material facts were as follows :—The plain- 
were the manufacturers of phonographs and phono- 
yh records. They sold to factors: and to prevent 
ers in their goods from cutting prices, these factors 
ed that they would only sell to dealers who had signed 
mm of retail dealer’s agreement. Both the factor’s 
ement and the retail dealer’s agreement provided that 
goods should not be sold at less than certain specified 
*8, nor to persons who had been placed by the plain- 
on “a suspended list.’’ The defendants were on this 
ended list. In order to get the plaintiffs’ goods they 
loyed certain persons who, representing that they 
‘Independent dealers, bought the plaintiffs’ goods 
\ factors and handed them over to the defendants. 
as held by the Court of Appeal, overruling Mr. Justice 
#, that the plaintiffs had a good cause of action against 
lefendants for fraudulently inducing the factors, from 
m they bought goods, to break their contracts with the 
tiffs. Modern decisions of the House of Lords, such 
len v. Flood § and Quinn v. Leathem,|| decide that: 
olation. of a legal right knowingly committed is a 
) of action, and that it is a violation of legal right 
terfere with contractual relations recognised by law 
“fe 1s no sufficient justification for the interference. 
Justice Joyce considered that this principle should be 
ed to contracts of service. But the Court of Appeal 
| that the principle could not be thus limited. ‘More- 
they pointed out that the deferidants had had re- 


Taday. & Co. A Sitios & Co. (1904 : , 
7 lo04), 2Ch.306. 0. ( »; 1 Ch. 354; McGruther v. 
1908, 1 Ch. 335. 


dn anoth hou” : 
. a eccasion the defendants had got goods from a 


lad: signed the retailer's agreement, at léss than the 
le tea ‘Price. There was no fraud in this case, nor 
not eit reak a contract; and it was held that this transac- 
‘1898 ais plaintiffs any ‘cause of action. 
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course to fraudulent misrepresentation in order to procure’ 
these goods, and that no one can justify the use of such 
a weapon to push his business. As Lord Justice Bowrnn 
put it in the case of The Mogul Steamship Co. v. 
McGregor,*.‘* Intimidation, obstruction, and molesta- 
tion are forbidden; so is the intentional procurement of a 
violation of individual rights, contractual or other, 
assuming always that there is no just cause for it.’’ As 
the law now stands, therefore, ‘‘ If A., who knows that 
B., the producer of an article, has stipulated in selling 
it toC., the factor, that he shall not resell it to A.., procures 
by an intentional misrepresentation to C. a sale to him- 
self, he has committed towards B. an actionable wrong, 
provided that B. can prove he has been thereby 
damaged,’’ + It is clear that with a little vigilance on the 
part of manufacturers, and with a set of carefully drawn 
agreements, it is possible to make contracts as to the 
price of goods which will in effect ‘‘ run with the goods,’’ 
and thus to prevent the price from falling to the level 
which it would have reached under the laws of free and 
unmitigated competition. 
Whatever may be thought of the policy of thus allow- 
ing prices to be kept high, it cannot be doubted that, as a 
matter of law, the decision of the Court of Appeal is sound. 
Though we have much sympathy with the views of Mr. 
Justice Joyce, we think, with the Court of Appeal, that it 
is now too late to question the generality of the principle 
that it is an actionable wrong to knowingly persuade 
another to break a contract—that-it is too late to en- 
deavour to confine it to the case when the contract in 
question 1s a contract of service. That the law has come 
to this conclusion is, we think, simply an instance of 
the tendency which it has long shown of refusing to do 
more than apply general principles of law to the activities 
of traders, and of leaving them free to make what arrange- 
ments they please within these limits. But clearly if 
agreements of this kind became common there would be 
some danger, in spite of Lord Justice Bowsn’s doubt, that 
even under the régime of free trade something like a trust 
would be rendered possible; and, if this is possible, we 
have his authority for saying that it would be wise to be 
astute to repress it. Moreover, if these things can be 
done under the régime of free trade, how much more can 
they be done under the shelter of a tariff wall? Once 
restrict your market, and the operations of those who 
combine to raise prices are immensely facilitated. In the 
old days, when protection was the order of the day, the 
law did not look with the same benevolent neutrality upon 
the actions of traders. It had something to say as to the 
legality of combines; it had something to say as to the 
prices which might be exacted; it had something to say 
as to the modes of competition which were legitimate. 
We are not here arguing for or against tariff reform ; but 
we do wish to call attention to a side of the question 
which has not received the attention which it deserves. ‘If 
the law begins again to protect traders by a tariff, ought 
it not to begin again to fetter that unlimited freedom of 
selecting modes of competition which has grown up under 
a régime of free trade? Our ancestors who lived under 
the old régime of protection found this necessary. There 
is every reason to think that under a similar régime it 
would be equally necessary in the present day. No one 
can say that the United States of the present day does 
not suffer from the unfettered activities of the large trusts. 
Shall not we, therefore, if we revert to the older system, 
be obliged to modify somewhat our ideas as to the kind 
of activity which it is lawful for a trader or a combination 
of traders to use? That it will be possible to provide the 
necessary safeguards without legislation we more than 
doubt. The Court, no doubt, can still hold contracts to 
be void if they consider them to be contrary to public 
policy {; but existing legal principles, formed under the 
régime of free trade, are now too firmly fixed to be modified 


* L. R. 23 Q. B. D., at p. 614, . 

t 1908, 1 Ch., at pp. 368, 369, per Kennedy, L.J. 

ft See Wilson r. Carnley (1908), 1K. B, at pp. 737, 738, per 
Vaughan Williams, LJ. 2 00 : vis 


by judicial decision. The question we would like to ask 
is this : —If tariff reform is a good and a necessary thing— 
and we are far from saying that it is not—with what safe- 
guards is it fo be accompanied in order that the public may 
not be handed over to the despotism of trusts operating 
behind a tariff wall? Unless this question is faced, and 
some attempt is made to answer it, it may well be that 
the popularity of those who seek to reform our fiscal system 
will not long survive the realisation of their aims. 


BRITISH EXCAVATIONS. 


ITH the advent of May we have seen, writes a corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian, the beginning of 
excavations in various quarters, and during 1908 the work 
of exploration will be carried out on about a score of sites in 
Great Britain alone. We naturally turn first to those cases 
where fresh ground is to be broken. One of the most interest- 
ing to which attention will be directed during the next few 
weeks is the excavation to be carried out under the direction 
of the British Association on the site of what was, without 
doubt, the greatest megalithic monument in the British Isles, 
the stone circles of Avebury, in Wiltshire. The structures 
at Avebury were described by an antiquary of the seventeenth 
century as ‘‘ exceeding those at Stonehenge as a cathedral 
doth a parish church.’’ They are now so ruined that they 
are scarcely intelligible to an unpractised eye, and they have 
been largely robbed of their stone to build the modern village 
which stands upon the site. The British Association begins 
here on May 20, and the work will be continued for a fort- 
night. A prominent share in the work will be taken by Mr. 
H. St. George Gray, who last year finished the excavation of 
the Glastonbury lake village. Another site in the South of 
England which it is proposed to attack this year for the first 
time, and in the excavation of which the local committee are 
being advised by the Society of Antiquaries, is that of the 
famous amphitheatre at Dorchester. Here the ground has 
been surveyed under the direction of Mr. St. John Hope, but 
the actual date of beginning the work has not been fixed. The 
wonderful preservation of the Dorchester amphitheatre 
marks it out as the finest specimen of a structure of this 
kind remaining in the country. 

Late in July the Society which has its headquarters at 
the University of Leeds hopes to start work on the Cawthorne 
Camps, which lie some six miles north of Pickering and 
about, eighteen miles south-west of Whitby. There are four 
camps at Cawthorne, a site which, while it was not on one 
of the great Roman highways, yet seems to have been con- 
nected with the Roman town at Malton, in East Yorkshire. 
The westerly camp, which covers between three and four acres, 
euts into a very large oval earthwork, which it may be pre- 
sumed was pre-Roman. The other two are rectangular. The 
remaining site where ground is to be broken for the first time 
lies nearer Manchester. Through the liberality of Sir John 
Thursby, who has undertaken to defray the expense, the 
series of rectangular earthworks which lie to the east of 
Burnley are to be systematically examined. The district 
has already yielded interesting pre-historic relics, and it 
remains to be seen whether the Romans also have left traces 
of their occupation there. 

__ To turn to sites where work has been done in former years, 
the Cardiff Society has decided to complete the work at Gelly- 
gaer. The Roman fort there was thoroughly worked out some 
years'ago. The suburb is now to be examined and trial 
trenches have already been sunk. The full exploration will 
probably be deferred till next year. As already reported in 
these columns, the University of Liverpool is turning its 
‘attention to the traces of the Roman occupation in the Princi- 
pality of Wales. While negotiations are on foot, however, 
no definite scheme of work has yet been made public. The 
excavations at Pevensey last autumn do not seem to have 
thrown much light on the structure of that station. 
no definite information is to hand as to the continuation of 
this work. It is to be regretted that a thorough examination 
of one of the later bastioned Roman forts on the Saxon shore 


' little Romano-British settlement on Lansdown Hill, 


_ of the Roman station at Slack, near Huddersfield. These { 


_ at Ribchester this year has already appeared in these colu: 


So far 


has not yet been undertaken. 

_. As to the three Roman cities which yielded such important 
results last year, work is to be resumed at Silchester in the 
latter part of the present month. The year will see the com- 
pletion of the excavation of the Romano-British city of 
Calleva, which has been patiently pursued by the Society 
of Antiquaries for nearly twenty’ years: The excavators at 
Corbridge are to take up their work again at the beginning 
of July. Tho area reserved for examination includes the 


sites that yielded such important finds last year. It isp 
proposed to begin work at Caerwent before June. It is hop 
that this year will see the completion of the examinati 
of the Forum and Basilica there, the discovery of whi 
created so much interest last year. Work was reopened a 


att 


i 


Bath, on May 13. * . as 

The excavation of the Roman forts at Castleshaw 
resumed on June 1, and will probably be continued throu 
the summer. These excavations have already yielded ‘ntere 
ing results, and it seems possible that the fuller examinatj 
of the station (which appears, by the way, to have occup; 
higher ground than any other Roman station in Brita 
may throw some light on the line of communication betw 
the great legionary fortresses of Chester and York, especia 
if, as there is good reason to hope, the Yorkshire Soci 
should supplement the information by a fuller examinat 


stations, Castleshaw and Slack, are of interest as appear 
to mark the line of the Roman road on op 
sides of the Pennines. A detailed account of the work. 


Further work has brought to light a stone hypocaust, ¢ 
structed on a scale which suggests that it may have had « 
connection with the granary» 7m | 
Across the Border the only undertaking in prospect is} 
continuation of the important work at the great Roman | 
at Newstead, which was not only the largest in Britain 
which has already yielded the most important collectior: 
relics which throw light on the life of a Roman fort that 
been obtained from any site in this country. It is a curi 
illustration of the capricious nature of the results obtai 
by excavation that, though this is so, the excavation of; 
station at Newstead has so far yielded not a single insc 
tion that throws light on the history of the fort. The res} 
are nevertheless of the highest importance, and the sif 
of the evidence obtained there of successive periods of occi 
tion will no doubt greatly assist other excavators in infer 
ing the results obtained elsewhere. In the admirable sumn 
of these results given by Mr. James Curle, in the Rhind) 


of the theory advanced by Professor Haverfield, that sii 
where about the year 180 a.p. all the country north of 
Border was finally lost to Rome. Perhaps after all, how 
the real importance of the work at Newstead, to quote! 
Curle’s words, ‘‘ lies not so much in the confirmation oft 
torical facts, not so much in the information it gives oll 
building of a great fort, but in its bringing us face to \ 
with the people whose life was spent in this frontier » 
1,700 years ago, and whose tools, whose weapons, the ob¢ 
of whose daily life lie before us,”’ aoe 
Curiously, almost before active operations have b 
in 1908, no less than three Roman inscriptions haye cor) 
light, in addition to the fragment discovered at Ribchee 
On February 5, while the floor of the porch was being ! 
at the church at Fordington St. George, at Dorchesteia 
inscribed stone, possibly of a monumental nature, wasil 
covered. Two inscriptions have also turned up in Curie 
land. One is on an altar the dedication of which is so ob 
that, as a high authority has put it, neither Celt noe Ta 
nor Hebrew will own the names. The other, the meal 
of which is also not clear, is on a tablet or pedestal wit 
seems to bear a dedication to Hercules. ee 
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GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


A REPORT has been prepared for the Scottish Educat 
Department by Mr. Alexander Roche, R.S.A., 0/4 
Glasgow School of Art, which he describes as an admitb 
school, controlled by a director whose influence isfe 
throughout every department. Masters work into each oft 
hands, and the pupil has the benefit of being cond 
through his studies in an interesting and logical : 


ote 


Students learn form by working at drawing as well as 2 
ling, and architects not merely draw. on paper, but §) 
projects or sketches in clay. Embroidery is design« ° 
paper and carried out in appropriate materials, and ano? 
is so well digested that there is a wise understanding (1 
‘structure of the figure displayed in the majority ofthe FU 
studies. The-work shown by elementary school teachers q 
get opportunity to attend the school once a week for two h 
half hours—is really excellent, and one can only rejo1e , 
the bad old days are now past when there was one ki 
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‘awing in the Board school and another kind in the Art 
hool. Painting from the living model, life size, is most 
‘aiseworthy, and the professor of painting has to be con- 
atulated on the result of his teaching. The work done in 
iter colours from still-life is also good. Suitable effects, 
ssible of being realised in water colours, are given, and 
wkmanlike results shown. Advanced students are properly 
ven the use of models to help them to carry out their figure 
mpositions. In black and white studies from the figure, 
nerally speaking, outline is used intelligently, and the 
inciple of working in masses of light and shade adopted. 
jese studies have both character and beauty. The designs 
own, as far as one could judge, were good ; and much fanci- 
| and beautiful work is being carried out by the ladies in 
» embroidery class. Modelling from the life is very com- 
tent. It is delightful to see the same student, at different 
nes of the day, working, now at painting, now with the 
int, and again in the modelling class with clay. Construc- 
n and character are sought for, and the handling of the 
terial is fresh and vigorous. An advanced student is set- 
gup a scaled figure-design, on a model of an existing door- 
y. The work is an excellent demonstration of applied 
dpture. None too soon additional accommodation is being 
wvided for this school, as most of the day and night classes 
» overcrowded. Glasgow is fortunate in her Art school. 


m, ‘ 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


MEETING of the Great Chapter of Chichester Cathedral 
was held in the chapter-house last week upon the citation 
the Dean, acting with the assent and consent of the Canons 
sidentiary, for the purpose of conferring upon the affairs 
the cathedral church. 
‘The first business on the agenda was to consider the 
‘ious works carried out, or which had been authorised and 
te being carried into effect, since the last chapter, namely, 
Tefixing in the south transept of the fragments of por- 
its of the Kings, partly destroyed at the fall of the spire 
1861; the completion of Bishop Stratford’s beautiful 
ellum by the erection of stone cresting pinnacles ‘and finials 
| matter which was in abeyance at the date of the last 
apter owing to a difference of opinion between the architect 
| the Chapter, and which had at length been satisfactorily 
iled—the cost being defrayed by a private donor; the 
joration of a chamber over the library by which additional 
ce was obtained for storing a number of documents and 
nuscripts for which the dimensions of the present library 
@ inadequate ; the cementing of the clerestory walks which 
away with a great nuisance arising in the cathedral from 
mulation of dust; tho repair of decayed timber in the 
*e, the repair of oak chests in the chapter-house, which 
e of great value and dated from the thirteenth century ; 
discovery and repair of aumbry in the Chapel of the Four 
gins; and the erection of iron railings for ‘protection of 
‘Arundel tombs in the nave, of which fragments were con- 
itly being chipped off and carried away by the public. 
Prebendary Bennett presented reports upon these various 
ks, and an interesting discussion ensued,; in. which it 
aspired that the Duke of Norfolk had taken great interest 
he last-named work and had offered to defray the expense, 

, however, had already been provided. 
The Chapter then- proceeded to discuss proposals as to 
ire works to be erected in the cathedral, and among other 
ig sites for the memorials to be erected to the late Bishop 
berforce and to the late Mr. C. E. Kempe, who had 
uted several works in the cathedral, were discussed. It 
understood that there was a proposal to replace Bishop 
fey monument, which now exists near the cathedral 
ary, to'its original site in the sacrarium, the expense of 
ch was to be provided by certain gentlemen named Storey, 
igh hot, it 'was understood, of the Bishop’s immediate 


-t. was explained that a reredos had been promised to 
plete the screen erected in memory of the late Venerable 
adeacon F, J. Mount, for which purpose drawings would 
tly be placed before the Chapter: zy 
t was announced that the ‘bell tower was approaching 
pletion and would, it was expected, be out of:the contrac- 
i hands by the end of July. It was proposed that there 
eG be a special thanksgiving service to commemorate the 
7 Chey pie date of which would be fixed by the Residen- 
7 sos is 

ey Condition of the lead roof of the cathedral was dis- 
P » and it was understood this should be the next work 
Tin hand after the completion of the bell tower. It was 


. 
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reported that the pointing of the cathedral was well advanced, 
and there was money in hand to complete this, with the excep- 
tion of the southern portion of the nave. th 


WIDENING EUSTON ROAD. 


hes Building Act committee of the London County Council 
report that they have had under consideration an applica- 
tion by Mr. W. C. Jones, on behalf of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Skinners, acting in their capacity as governors of 
Tonbridge School, for permission to erect buildings in advance 
of the general line of buildings on the site of Nos. 45-113 (odd 
numbers only), inclusive, Euston Road, St. Pancras. \'The 
forecourts in front of these houses are 50 feet in depth, and the 
original application submitted was for permission to advance 
the line over these forecourts from 20 to 25 feet in considera- 
tion of the surrender of the remaining portion to the public 
way. This was identical, so far as the building line was 
concerned, with the application which was refused by’ the 
Council on May 3, 1904, and again on December 13, 1904. 
As a result of negotiations the application was, however, 
amended, and permission is now sought to advance the build- 
ing line 20 feet, subject to the surrender of the remainder of 


| the forecourts, about 30 feet in depth, throughout its whole 


T proper civic pride in her institutions is well deserved by | length. The effect of the alteration is to decrease the area of 


the portion to be built over by about 1,000 square feet. The 
areas of the portions to be built over and to be surrendered 
will thus be about 13,500 and 20,000 square feet respectively. 
By the surrender of the land in front of the proposed building 
line Euston Road will be immediately widened, without cost 
to the Council, to 90 feet-opposite St. Pancras railway station, 
to 101 feet opposite St. Pancras goods station, and to 87. feet 
at Mabledon Place. . 

The continuation of the road westward is now from 57 to 
60 feet wide, and the width eastward varies from 60 to 70 feet 
6 inches. In this connection it should be noted that the 
Tribunal of Appeal on appeal defined the general line of build- 
ings between Mabledon Place and Duke’s Road as being ‘the 
line of the existing projecting one-storey shops, but this deci- 
sion is the subject of a special case which has been stated by 
the Tribunal for the opinion of the High Court. seas 

As on the previous occasion, the application of the 
Skinners’ Company is,strongly supported by the St. Pancras 
Metropolitan Borough Council, a deputation from whom 
attended on the subject.. It was pointed out that the existing 
houses, the leases of which fell in on September 29, 1906, are 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and are not such as are now 
required having regard to the fact that there is a demand ‘for 
sites for important business premises, for which the present 
depth of the sites apart from the forecourt is inadequate. 

The Royal Commission on London Traffic expressed the 
opinion that Euston'and Marylebone Roads should form a 
first-class street (i.e., a street 100 feet in width), and the 
committee are of opinion that the proposal now under con- 
sideration will go very far towards realising this desirable end 
and that without any cost to the community. They are also 
of opinion that, if the proposals be adopted, it is more than 
likely that the owners of the existing one-storey shops eastward 
and westward will be desirous of replacing them by buildings 
in line with the new building line, and that a further improve- 
ment of this important thoroughfare may thus be secured... 

Capt. the Hon. FitzRoy Hemphill proposes as’ an 
amendment that as the Royal Commission on London Traffic 
recommend that new or widened streets should be laid out 
according to the following standard of widths ‘from’ hotisé to 
house, depending upon their importance and the degree ‘to 


which they are likely to attract traffic— | 
- Feet 


Main avenues he 140 
First-class arterial avenues . pin fainter, LOO 
Second-classstreets - . : ; gas, OO aes 
Third-class streets . ; : ea eee 3 OO eae 
Fourth-class streets . 50 or 60°." 


and as paragraph 75 of that report states that it is of great 


importance to prevent any buildings on the forecourts in the 
Kuston and Marylebone Roads, and as this ‘line of streéts 
conveys the traffic of five great railway termini and therefore 
may be described as a main avenue which should be 140 feet 
wide, whereas the recommendation of the committee will make 
the roadway opposite St. Pancras railway station 90 feet, the 
recommendation be referred back to the committee for further 
consideration and report. An amendment by Mr. Phillimore 
is that ‘‘the recommendation be referred back to the,com- 
mittee, with a view to securing that Euston Road, along the 
whole length of ‘the frontage in question, be of a minimym 
width of/100 feeti?. Mc fs aol es gt: Quote voy 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TyREE months ago Professor CARPENTER suggested the 
formation of a Copper and Brass Institute of an inter- 
national character, which would enable scientific workers 
in metallurgy to make known their original investigations 
and to obtain a full discussion of them. The name was 
afterwards changed to Institute of Metals, having the 
following objects :—To advance our knowledge of the non- 
ferrous metals and alloys; more especially copper, zinc, 
tin, &c.; to publish abstracts of papers and books on 
metallurgical subjects; to afford a means of communica- 


tion between members of the trades in question ; to arrange 
periodical meetings for the purpose of discussing practical 
and scientific subjects relating to the manufacture and use 
‘of the non-ferrous metals. It has been arranged to hold 
a general conference on June 10 at the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, and 
all who have interest in the non-ferrous metals and their 
alloys are desired to attend. The membership of the pro- 
posed Society will be open to all practical and scientific 
men at home and abroad. Already “letters have been re- 
ceived from manufacturers and: metallurgists in France, 
Germany, Sweden, the United States, and other countries 
desiring to join the proposed Society. 


Iv may not be generally known that the great sixteenth- 
century scholar Dgesmrrtus Erasmus not only taught 
Greek in Cambridge but held a rectory in Kent. Arch- 
bishop Waruam. was one of his patrons, and ErasMUs 
says he gave him a living worth 100 nobles, afterwards 
changing it into a pension of 100 crowns. That living 
was Adlington, near Smeeth Station. Close to it was 
one of the residences of the Archbishop. The tower of the 
church was erected, it is believed, by the Archbishop. It 
can be recognised from many points of view, but it was 
never completed. The present rector, the Rey. W. E. M. 
Nunn, now appeals for aid to help him in improving the 
tower. The Archbishop of CanrerBury and other nota- 
bilities of Kent have subscribed, and not more than 601. 
ig required in addition. There may be some lovers of 
literature and architecture who will be glad to aid in so 
interesting a work. 


Tur building which is to be erected in Paris at the cost 
of Prince ALBERT of Monaco has been commenced. It 
stands in the Rue Saint Jacques, and the architect is M. 
Nenor. That part of the Latin Quarter is rather out-of- 
date, and the new Institut Océanographique may have 
some effect’ on its transformation. , Nowadays a scientific 
institute always suggests either sciences or studies which 
should be investigated near it, and it is not impossible that 
a part of the old convent gardens in front of the Institut 
may be assigned to other buildings which will display 
branches of knowledge connected with hydrography. 
Nenor’s building has only two floors. On the ground 
floor are two large amphitheatres; around them will be 
arranged special laboratories for the professors, and 
laboratories and rooms for students.. On the first floor 
will be the library and instrument rooms. From its posi- 
tion the new Institut will be in touch with all the build- 
ings devoted to university studies, and it therefore may 
be expected that our knowledge of the laws to which the 
ocean is subjected will be increased. It is, however, re- 
markable that such studies should find a home in Paris 
rather than in one of the towns in this country, which at 
one time was supposed to rule the waves. . The founda- 
tion is at least a testimony to the broad spirit which always 
distinguished the University of Paris, and which made it 
welcome new branches of knowledge. 


In Strasburg there is now an Imperial residence which 
might be taken as set apart for one of the military officers 
or one of the university authorities rather than as a palace. 
The very modern style suggests how recent is the creation 
of the Empire. In many ways the desire is exhibited 
throughout Germany to 


have it believed that the new | 


system is very ancient. It was therefore a politic m 
on the part of the town of Schlestadt to present to 
Emperor in 1899 the ruins of the castle of Héhkonigsh 
which dates from the fifteenth century, and stands o 
hill above the village of St. Hippolyte.. In that way ; 
and present are united, for over the principal door 
Kaiser's arms stand beside those of othe Emp 
Citartes V. The castle is henceforth to be taken, acc 
ing to the Emperor, as a symbol of the civilisation. 
power of Germany. Itis proposed to use the new ro. 
of the castle as a sort of historic museum, which will ; 
tain especially archives relating to the ancient empire | 
the castle. | Herr Bopo EsnarpT had.no easy tasl 
adapting the castle, and it would have been simpler 
him to erect a building-in the style of the fourteent] 
fifteenth century. _ The work has occupied him for e 
years. The ruins might be rich in associations, and t 
position suggested feudal power. But to compel | 
stantial materials to harmonise with those worn by’ 
and weather does not lie within the province of) 
modern architect or builder. For exhibition purpc 
and with different materials there would be no difficull 
creating as many Hohkénigsburgs as would be des 
But to impart the effects of age to new stone and bir 
is never desirable. The additions may deceive the ey! 
ignorant visitors, but all sensible artists must wish 
a different treatment had been adopted. =| 


- | 
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Tur first number of ‘‘ The Record of the Architec’ 
and Topographical Society *’ has appeared. The diffi 
of the first step is not saved to a society, although it 
have a zealous council, executive committee, and s 
tary. Subscribers always desire that priority shou] 
given to the particular district in which each has a’ 
terest. It may therefore be objected that of the six pi 
in the first part four relate to the county of Kilke 
But they serve as well as any others nearer Lond¢ 
suggest the aims of the promoters. An August) 
Priory of Kells, the Cistercian Abbey of Jerpoint, anc 
or three parish churches are enough to show the 2 
tectural interest to be found in Kilkenny. The late’ 
Greer took a great interest in the buildings of Kalk 
because he believed masons who were employed 1 
West of England and Wales might have laboured on t: 
The Dorset examples are those in the parishes of V) 
Matravers and Corfe. , The principal historical : 
connected with the place are given in a succinct ma’ 
and the illustrations are boldly executed. Mr. 

Travers, the honorary secretary, 1s the author o 
Dorset descriptions and illustrations, and Mr. — 
O’Brien for those relating to Kilkenny. If the wor 
be carried out in the manner of the first number it wil 
valuable addition to public and private libraries. . 
offices are 23 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


{ 
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To say that Krpper’s “ Architects’ and Bui 
Pocket Book ’”’ is the largest work of its kind in exis 
does not convey a sufficient notion of its size and in 
ance. There are 1,700 pages and about 1,000 small 
trations. That it has been appreciated is evidenc 
the fact of the appearance of the 15th edition 
York: Joun Witey & Sons; London: Onapman & ! 
Litd.). That means the printing of thirty-five tho 
copies. Mr. Frank E. Kipper died while revis!!) 
14th edition; and the new edition has been proauc 
Mr. Rupoueu P. Miuuer, the chief engineer of t 
partment of Buildings, New York City. He draft 
regulations regarding reinforced concrete » Bn 
chapters on “ Fireproofing of Buildings © and ~ 
forced Concrete ’’ in the “ Pocket Book ”’ are fro 
en. ‘They may be considered as treatises which de 
the latest American practices. Although the b 
‘addressed to American architects the greater part 
contents are applicable in England. He must 
unusual practitioner to derive 1 fort 


~ 


who is not able to de in. 
from this encyclopedic office companion. 
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feORCH OF THE SACRED HEART, RICHMOND HILL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
‘HE church and presbytery were built in the early 
' seventies, under the auspices of the late Mr. 
[exry Crurron. The church then consisted of a nave 
1 feet wide and the length of the presbytery, with two 


isles on the Richmond Hill side of nave. In extending 


4e church and enlarging the nave the more important 
ternal walls have been retained. The interior columns, 
rches, roofs, &c., were entirely removed to admit of the 
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hurch being reconstructed as shown on plan. The rapid 
ll of the site from Albert to Beckford Road has been 


~----4+----- 


GROUND PLAN 


jaken advantage of to place a large lecture room, 70 feet 
dy 28 feet, beneath the transept, with reading and chess 
tooms adjoining. The works were carried out by Mr. W. 
Hoare, Victoria Works, Bournemouth, under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. Aurrep J. Prxinaton, 1 
eae Inn Fields; Mr. H. Kemp acting as clerk of 
works, 


oL 


TOWN HALL, 


HIS building, which was recently opened, is a gift to 

the town of Llanidloes from Mr. Davin Daviess, 
M.P. The design was selected in a competition, of which 
‘Mr. W. S. Cross, M.A., was assessor. It was the aim 
of the architects, Messrs. SHayLerR & Ripax, Oswestry, 
to maintain the traditional character of a county market 
hall. The building comprises, in addition to the hall, 
offices, - refreshment and billiard room, public reading- 
oom and lending library, council chambers and town 
clerk s offices, temperance hotel, and caretaker’s premises, 
with stables, motor garage, lavatories, &c. The cost was 


about 6,0001, 


LLANIDLOES, 


—— CHURCH ortne SACRED HEART - BOURNEMOUTH - 
> Fe 
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PROPOSED RESIDENCE AT ST. ALBANS. 


abe. accompanying illustration shows the garden front 

of this house, which has a southern aspect.. The 
materials proposed are Luton purple bricks and Wrotham 
hand-made roofing and hanging tiles. The main features 
are the hall, which is 49 feet 6 inches by 20 feet, and 
the minstrel gallery at the staircase end of the same 
lighted by a large staircase window, and also clerestory 
windows over the outer hall and cloak-rooms, the whole 
of which was proposed to be panelled in oak. The 
architect for the building is Mr. Arruur J. Gate, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., of 4 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 


| E.C., and Lewes, Sussex. 


\ 
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OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—FROM THE FIELDS—ENTRANCE 
OF FRONT QUAD. 


HE illustrations suggest the difference between the 

modern residential quarters of Merton College and 

those of more ancient date. However they may vary, the 
old spirit of the founder remains influential. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—CHOIR SCREEN FROM WEST. 

HERE is no more elaborate screen than is to be seen 

in Newcastle Cathedral, and from its design it skil- 

fully combines with the reredos in imparting dignity, if 
not mystery, to the choir. 


The Arrangements for the erection of public libraries in 
Rowley have been completed by the District Council. It is 
proposed to erect one library upon land adjoining the Corn- 
greaves Council school; the site for the building to be 
provided for the Rowley and Blackheath Wards will be a 
portion of the playground adjoining the Council schools, Ross, 
Blackheath. The library at Tividale will be erected in the 
Dudley Road, and this is the only site which has to be 
purchased. It is expected building operations will be com- 
menced shortly. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
' Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. H. T. 
Hare, vice-president, in the chair. 


The Late Mr. J. J. Stevenson. 


_ My. Atexanper Granam (hon. secretary) said it was 
with great regret that he had to announce the decease of John 
James Stevenson, Fellow, elected 1879. There were probably, 
he said, few men more deserving of their respectful regard 
than their late colleague. He was a man of considerable 
attainments, and like a true Scotsman, very earnest in 
everything that he did, and a very-close reasoner in working 
out anything entrusted to him. Mr. Stevenson was also a 
very successful architect, and the speaker wished to say a few 
words to show that his career was deserving of their attention. 
He wished particularly to refer to the conspicuous part Mr. 
Stevenson took in the movement some forty or fifty years 
ago, with a few others, some of whom were still living, to 
improve house architecture generally, not only in the plan- 
ning, but also in the aspect of the use of materials that for a 
long time had been out of fashion. Mr. Stevenson’s atten- 
tion was drawn to this by many things that he had seen. He 
would allude also, he said, to a very noticeable building Mr. 
Stevenson put up for himself, the Red House in the Bays- 
water Road. This was followed by a number of other houses 
in Kensington and elsewhere, all possessing considerable 
merit and showing undeniable individuality. Mr. Graham 
emphasised this by quoting from the book on “ House 
Architecture’’ which Mr. Stevenson published as far back 
as 1880, in which allusion was made to the adaptability of 
the “Queen Anne”? style to every modern necessity for town 
houses. It was properly a brick Style and therefore, Mr. 
Stevenson maintained, suitable for London houses. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Graham said credit should be given where credit 
was due, and the co-operation of Mr, Stevenson in that move- 
ment had resulted satisfactorily for them as architects. They 
all knew that domestic architecture in England was classed 
by their brethren abroad very highly, and in no other country 
was it so much regarded as in England. To show how much 
Mr. Stevenson had influenced that movement he would add 
that at the Congress of Architecture which had opened in 
Vienna, the exhibits of British architects were restricted 
entirely to photographs of domestic work carried out in recent 
years. 

On the motion of Mr. GRAHAM, a vote of condolence and 
sympathy with the family and relatives of their deceased col- 
league was passed. 

The CHarrman said he regretted to call attention to a 


circular which had been issued within the last few days by a” 


member of the Institute in reference to the annual elections 
which were taking place. There could be no objection in’a 
general way of a member circularising his views on a subject, 
but when that way dene, the member’s statements should be. 
justified by. facts. The circular in question referred to the 
work of the practice committee, and the statements in it were 
not correct, and as a circular it was reprehensible, 
Professor BrrEsrorp Pires read a paper on 


The Architecture of the Bridges of London. 


In the course of the lecture he said :—The architectural 
assets of London are neither few nor mean. This vast 
collection of buildings includes very many of individual 
value, and quite a considerable number of these are 
of supréme importance and decided. beauty. London 
may .be said to resemble an annual summer exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in that as a collection it 
is indigestible in quantity, and, inevitably, extraordinarily 
uneven in quality, Though the exhibition 
refinement of the collection submitted to the Council, there 
would be no difficulty in 
annual exhibition which would produce, in a residuum of 
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cathedral, an abbey of unrivalled artistic merits, ch 


. bridges of Westminster, 
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ancient and modern, in multitudes, chambers of legislat 
worthy of a world empire, public and private palaces, 
business, commerce and social life, and houses of pecu), 
charm. All this of London needs on 


1 
and concluding with the opening of Vauxhall in 1906. T 
railway bridges all come within the latter half of the centui 
commencing with Charing Cross in 1860, followed by t 
West London Railway in 1863, Putney Railway bridge, ¢ 
latest, being opened in 1889. a 
In a general preliminary view it may appear that ¢, 
masonry bridges alone count as works of architecture, main 
on account of their material, the principles on ‘which th 
have been therefore designed, and perhaps also on account. 
their monumental permanence. To the earliest, therefor 
of the series, these initial qualities of architectural wor) 
belong. me 
It is admittedly doubtful if the architecture of the fir 
quarter of the last century has any distinctive quality « 
character to obtain for it recognition in our day of antiquaria 
and traditional enthusiasms. The final quarter of the eigl 
teenth century had produced Somerset House, which he 
perhaps been regarded as the climax and finale of the late 
Renaissance tradition in England; the preliminary ma 
shalling of the forces which resulted in the Gothic reviva 
was then taking place, to be engaged ere long in the conflic 
of the styles, mainly with the nascent Neo-Greek movement 
already founded upon the publications of Stuart and Revet 
for the Dilettanti Society, by Wilkins first and subsequent. 
by Cockerell. The exhaustion of the long European wars 
with the relaxation and social sluggishness engendered b 
the long peace that ensued, have appeared to us as reflecte 
in the lifeless condition of the building arts, and we connot 
no architectural work of first-rate importance with the perio 
between the completion by Sir Wm. Chambers of Somerse 
House in 1786 and the competition for the Houses of Parlia 
ment half a century later. Yet to this generation belon; 
two works (Waterloo Bridge and London Bridge), each o: 
colossal magnitude, witnessing to a purity of taste, refine 
ment of architectural knowledge, and power of constructive 
skill in achievemerit ‘to which England had not heretofor 
attained. -, fe 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century additional 
bridge accommodation was a recognised necessity, for we find 
that, besides the two great stone bridges just alluded to, the 
advent of iron as a practical material was early witnessed 
by its adoption in the erection of Vauxhall and Southwark 
Bridges, the’ former occupying from 1811 to 1816 and the 
latter from 1814 to 1819. Thus three new bridges were in 
course of erection overlapping one another. Waterloo and 
Vauxhall commenced in the same year, and Southwark two 
years before the completion of the latter. > The three old 
Blackfriars, and London: were thus 
doubled before the rebuilding of the last named was. under- 
taken ; four bridges being thrown over the river in the twenty 
years which elapsed between the commencement of Waterloo 
and Vauxhall in 1811 and the completion of London, Bridge 
in 1831. a 
A rest of twenty years then ensued, and another period 
of bridge-building begins. Again a similar span of twenty 
years which includes the erection of six bridges, embracing 
the rebuilding of two and the addition of four new bridges 
above the former limit of London extension. It begins with 


Sey 


the rebuilding of Westminster from 1854 to 1862, and includes 
the erection of Chelsea Suspension Bridge, opened in 1858, 
and Lambeth, also suspension, in 1862, then the rebuilding 
of Blackfriars from 1864 to 1869, the Albert Bridge, in hand 
from 1863 to 1873, and Wandsworth Bridge, opened also in 
the latter year. All the six thus named in this second epoch 
of twenty years, like the first series, are road traffic bridges, 
but none wholly of masonry. me OS 

During this second era of 
covered by the decade of the 
five railway bridges. 


bridge-building and entirely 
sixties we have a group of 
The series commences with the first 


instalment of the Pimlico or Grosvenor Road Bridge, 1859 to 
1860, then Charing Cross, 1860 to 1864, then the Chatham 
and Dover Bridge at Blackfriars, opened in the latter Rica 
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owed by Cannon Street, the widened Grosvenor Road, 
d the West London Railway at Battersea, all completed in 
(66. The total addition to the Thames bridges in the twenty 
jars between 1855 and 1875 being the not inconsiderable 
ber of eleven, more than half the total of twenty-one that 
have under review. 4 
ee fuslway bridges remain, the St., Paul’s Station 
ridge, alongside but not connected with and dissimilar in 
sign from the Blackfriars Railway Bridge, opened in 1886, 
id the District Railway extension to Putney, opened in 
ee follows another group of road bridges beginning 
ith the third, alas! only of masonry, the finely simple public 
idge at Putney, commenced in 1883 and opened in 1886 ; 
ammersmith Bridge, rebuilt in 1887; Battersea in 1890 ; 
en the most significant of the whole series, the bascule 
idge at the Tower, like all important achievements the 
tild of heated controversy, in 1894. This decade had thus 
‘elded six bridges, the thirty years which terminated with 
having witnessed continuous bridge-building and produced 
yenteen, an average of more than one bridge every two 
ars, 

_ A cessation of practical result followed for twelve years 
\ which only the temporary wooden bridge at Milbank was 
‘ected and removed, and the last, but not least, to date, is 
‘auxhall Bridge, rebuilt and opened in 1906, after a life 
t ninety years, perhaps a parable of the practical duration 
t iron structures in public usefulness. 

At the present time the widening of Blackfriars Bridge 
;in hand for public purposes, and note should be made of 
4e successive increases demanded at Charing Cross, Cannon 
treet, and Grosvenor Road of the bridges for railway traffic, 
esides the unnatural and happily invisible tubes of the City 
nd South London, City and Waterloo, and Baker Street 
nd Waterloo electric railways. 

' A claim may now not unreasonably be made for new 
neans of crossing the river on behalf of the ordinary traffic 
f commerce near the heart of business, where time can be 
1ost effectually saved between the north and south sides. 
To new position for a road bridge has been appropriated 
etween London Bridge and Westminster since the opening 
f Southwark Bridge nearly ninety years ago, the rebuilding 
0 a greater width of the existing bridges at Blackfriars and 
Vestminster being the only public provision for the extra 
towth of central London traffic during a century. 

With the exception of the distance between London and 
southwark bridges, which is a little over a quarter of a mile, 
he space between the lower bridges averages about half a 
nile on the centre line of the stream. Of this group Lambeth 
ridge can hardly count in its present condition. Thus, 
vhere the traffic is heaviest in the City the opportunities of 
Toss-communication are but similar to those of Chelsea and 
3attersea, 

| Two propositions for new bridges have of recent years 
een mooted for consideration and discussion, but each apart 
‘rom the other. The first was heard of in connection with 
he planning of Aldwych about ten years ago. The western 
wm of that crescent attaches itself to the approach from 
Waterloo Bridge, the widening of which was then under dis- 
mussion; while the eastern bow correspondingly supplies 
the point for a new bridge at Essex Street, where the level 
vermits of an easy spring for a land arch over the Embank- 
nent. This site is just midway between Blackfriars and 
Waterloo, and about a quarter of a mile from each. The 
project is one that probably has not been lost sight of by 
the advisers of the County Council, but it seems to have 
passed out of public notice. —_-- 

__ The second bridge proposition is one that Sir John Taylor, 
whose great authority on such matters ensures respect, dealt 
with from the Institute chair in the adjourned discussion on 
Mr. Waterhouse’s paper on ‘“‘ The Report of the London 
Traffic Commission,” on: June 11, 1906, which I venture to 
quote. He then said:—‘‘I am perfectly satisfied that the 
blocks which occur both in the Strand and at Westminster 


in Parliament Street—and I think that the Strand is about | 


the very worst place for a block in London—are due solely 
to the want of further bridge accommodation. There is no 
bridge accommodation for vehicles between Westminster 
Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, and as a consequence we find 
hundreds of vehicles travelling across Waterloo Bridge and 
across Westminster Bridge which desire to get to Charing 
Cross. - . . My impression is that if a bridge could be erected 
Across the Thames from somewhere in the line of St. Martin’s 
‘Church or King William Street to Waterloo Station it would 
h of enormous service, and would stop all the confusion of 
traffic at the ends of the present bridges. I am sure of that, 
‘because if you come in a cab or an omnibus from Waterloo, 


tis 
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you come across Westminster Bridge and turn up Parliament 
Street to get to—where? Charing Cross. Precisely the same 
operation is going on all day long across Waterloo Bridge.” 

Mr. H. H. Sratuam proposed a vote of thanks to the author 
of the paper, and asked why they could not have masonry 
bridges in future over the Thames. He believed the great 
obstacle was the unnecessary fancifulness of the Thames Con- 
servancy. That body had ideas about the Thames traffic, 
whereas the speaker believed there was no traffic on the river 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. W. E. Ruitey seconded the motion. He said he had 
taken a great interest in the bridges of London during the 
short time he had been with the County Council, and par- 
ticularly in regard to Vauxhall Bridge. It was not necessary, 
he thought, to quote statistics, but he wished to point out that 
Vauxhall Bridge as it appeared had received a very consider- 
able amount of biassed criticism. There were the restrictions 
of the Thames Conservancy to combat, and they would allow 
no interference with the traffic on the river during the con- 
struction of bridges: Vauxhall Bridge was as first projected 
to have been built of masonry, but under the restrictions of the 
Conservancy it transpired the scheme was an impossible one, 
and ultimately it had to be reconsidered. Mr. Norman Shaw 
had a grand idea for solving the problem by an immense 
camber bearing from one abutment to the other and separated 
at intervals, but this too had to be abandoned. The present 
construction, he thought, was a legitimate solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. W. C. CoppertHwatts supported the vote of thanks, 
and said it was a very great disappointment to all concerned 
that Vauxhall Bridge was not built of masonry, as that was 
the original intention. With regard to the criticism of iron 
and steel railway bridges, the speaker suggested that architects 
were to blame for the lack of esthetic value in such work, as 
they had not recognised the use of iron in construction, and 
engineers had necessarily to carry the work through them- 
selves, 

The vote was passed by acclamation and the meeting 
terminated. 


ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


A LECTURE was delivered in the room of the Dante Society 
of Ireland by the Rev. H. 8. Verschoyle, M.A., on 
‘“‘Ttalian Architecture.’’ The chair was taken by Sir Thomas 
Drew, P.R.H.A. ; 
The lecturer commenced by saying that he did not intend 
to limit the term Italian architecture to the Renaissance 
period, as was so frequently done, but that he would include 
all architecture in Italy, the work of the different races which 
have formed elements of the Italian nation. Of the two root 
types of architecture, the trabeated and the arcuated, while 
Italy shared with Greece the possession of the earliest éxamples 
of the trabeated style, it was to the former that we must look 
for the commencement of the arch—viz., in the gates at 
Volterra and Perugia. The great glory of the Romans was 
that they developed the Etruscan arch into an arcuated style, 
and that they developed from it the vault and the dome. To 
the three great Grecian Orders—Doric, Ionic, Corinthian— 
the Romans added the Tuscan and the Composite Orders. It 
has often been asserted that the Romans were engineers and 
not architects, but such a charge would be indignantly denied 
by anyone who has viewed the Coliseum, the theatre at 
Orange, the Pont du Gard, &c. Turning to Christian archi- 
tecture, the lecturer said the earliest examples in Italy were to 
be found in the basilicas of Rome and Ravenna. Another 
type which lasted through all the epochs of Christian archi- 
tecture (both as a separate type and as furnishing an element, 
the dome, which entered into combination with the longi- 
tudinal type) was to be found in the baptisteries, which are so 
frequent in Italy and so rare elsewhere ; their prototypes were 
to be found in the central halls of the baths—e.g., those of 
Caracalla and Agrippa. Mr. Verschoyle said that the Pisa 
baptistery is the grandest example of the circular, as that of 
Parma is of the octagonal style. Closely connected with these 
was the dome, and no one could fail to notice the Oriental 


varee 


calling Glendalough and many others, while that of St. 


Giovanni Battista, having horizontal bands, recalled that of 
Ardmore. bia ee 

' Sir Thomas Drew, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, spoke of the record of a supposed comacine master 
which exists in Christ Church Cathedral. 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION OF LIVERPOOL 
x ART. | 


(7 HEN ‘the library, museum and arts committee decided 
some two years ago to organise an exhibition at the 
Walker Art Gallery which would be an object lesson to Liver- 
pool citizens on the important position held in the art world 
by ‘Liverpool painters, and painters closely associated with 
the city, they exercised, says the Liverpool Courier, a very 
commendable discretion in extending an invitation to the 
Liverpool Academy of Arts to be associated with them in the 
movement. The wisdom of the course followed becomes 
apparent immediately any attempt is made to review the 
progress of local art from the time when it became a recog- 
nised factor. The earliest attempts to establish an organisa- 
tion of artists appear to have been made about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when that genius William Roscoe, 
who undoubtedly lived before his time, made an energetic 
attempt to establish a Society of Artists, which, however, 
came to an end after only two years’ existence. This was 
succeeded in 1783 by a “‘ Society for Promoting the Arts in 
Liverpool,’’ which does not appear to have been altogether 
an association of practising artists so much as a society of 
gentlemen interested in art matters. This body, after hold- 
ing a few exhibitions, became practically extinct in 1794, 
and we hear no more of any project to promote an interest in 
art matters until 1810, when the Liverpool Academy came 
into existence. This body held exhibitions from 1810 to 1814, 
when they were suspended until 1822, and from that year, 
with two exceptions, they held regular annual exhibitions in 
the rooms in Old Post-Office Place, on the site now occupied 
by the Kardomah Café. 

The Corporation assisted them with funds, and out of 
the money thus obtained, a prize of 501. was offered an- 
nually for the best picture contributed to the Academy’s dis- 
play, the conditions being that it was to have been painted 
by a British artist specially for the exhibition, and not to 
have been previously shown in public. This arrangement of 
prizes worked satisfactorily until the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment was inaugurated, when the executive of the Academy 
with remarkable prescience recognised the genius of the “‘ crazy 
innovators,’’ and in eight years awarded seven prizes to the 
members of that remarkable brotherhood, the painters so dis- 
tinguished being W. Holman Hunt, J. E. Millais, Mark 
Anthony, and Ford Madox Brown. The smouldering resent- 
ment of the old style practitioners burst into fierce flame in 
1857, when Millais secured the award for his “ Blind Girl,’’ 
but notwithstanding the opposition Ford Madox Brown in 
the following year was successful. This led to a news- 
paper war, in which the Metropolitan journals joined, and 
' there was a split among the Academy members, the opponents 
of the advanced school opening an exhibition of their own, 
with the result that for various reasons, chiefly financial, 
both displays ceased as annual events in 1862, but exhibitions 
were held intermittently down to 1867, From that time 
down. to 1871 Liverpool was without an annual exhibition, 
but in that year the Autumn ‘Exhibition was established, 
and in 1877 the Walker Art Gallery was opened, and since 
that period the city has become a recognised art centre so far 
as exhibitions -are concerned. 

These oft-recurring exhibitions of pictures do much to 
educate popular taste, and to bring painters and the public 
' Into closer connection, but they do not greatly assist students 

beyond providing them with opportunities to inspect good 
work. .Therefore, while recognising the beneficent effects of 
exhibitions in many directions, we must bear in mind the 
. fact that to produce capable artists means must be provided 

to enable them to acquire the rudiments of their profession. 
This is now fully recognised, and the well-equipped schools 
that exist testify to the fact, and while we recite the number 
of places where art can be studied and practised—such as the 
Mount Street School, which is doing such excellent work, 
the University with. its. chair .of architecture, the Liver 
_ Sketching Club with its free and easy but very valuable meet- 
ings for practice and criticism; the Sandon Society of Artists 
, +—the innumerable schools under the education committee are 
- Many other well-established: organisations that afford embryo 
, artists eyery. chance of study. We may bear in mind “with 
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‘kinds of paper. 


water-bearing areas. 
_ returns of all industries, but the task is a very large one, and 
More breweries and many 


obtaining water, the mills have. gone. to considerable trou 
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all humility that the men of the past who have writ the 
names large upon the scroll of local artistic fame had ; 
such facilities as those which are available to the studen 
of to-day. Classes and lavishly equipped schools were y: 
known quantities, and the earnest student of a century or 
ago perfected himself in his art how and where he coul, 
_ Those were not the days of dilettante painters ; men who ty. 


up art then meant to be painters, because they had it in the 
to be such, and the difficulties that confronted them we 
merely obstacles to be surmounted to gain the coveted end. | 

When it is borne in mind how limited were the means , 
study in the early part of the last century every. credit my. 
be given to the inborn genius of the men who, notwithstandir 
all drawbacks, produced work which has gained for them 
reputation that has travelled far from the city’s boundar, 
Among the better known men are George Stubbs, Chark 
Towne, Richard Ansdell, and at a later date W. G. Herdmar 
whose topographical drawings are so much esteemed, Williai 
Daniels, William Huggins (famous as a painter of animals’ 
Robert Tonge, A. W. Hunt (of whose works a memorial exhib 
tion was held at the Walker Art Gallery in 1897), W. 1 
Windus, J. W. Oakes, and William Davis. These painte: 
will all be found well represented in the Historical Exhib: 
tion of Liverpool Art which the Right Hon. the Lord Mayc 
will formally inaugurate on Saturday next at the Walke 
Art Gallery. This exhibition is the first attempt to do justic 
on an adequate scale to the art of Liverpool since its begin 
ning in the eighteenth century. There was a small by 
interesting exhibition at the Liverpool Art Club in 1878 o 
192 works by Liverpool artists, also the Hunt exhibitio: 
already referred to in 1897, and the John Finnie Memoria 
Exhibition in 1907. In 1905 small collections of Liverpoo 
pictures were shown at the Whitechapel Gallery and th 
Baillie Gallery, London, all of which exhibitions showed th 
growing interest in a school of art which has been undeserved]; 
neglected by connoisseurs, and it is hoped the collection to bi 
opened to-morrow (Saturday) will serve to establish its reputa 
tion on a proper basis. a | 


j 
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UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLIES TO THE 
THAMES BASIN. | 


A PAPER was read by Mr. Clayton Beadle at the meeting 
of the Society of Arts on May 13, in which he said :— 

My limited knowledge and experience would make i 
impossible for me to go into the subject of this paper in a 
general way, dealing with its many aspects, and moreover ¢ 
task such as this even to those of wide experience would be 
an extremely difficult one. There already exists considerable 
literature devoted to the subject of underground waters, more 
particularly that of the Thames Basin. (i 

It would be as well, perhaps, to explain my reasons for 
having given so much time to this work. My attention was 
first drawn to the subject of water supplies on account of my 
connection with the paper industry. This industry depends 
essentially upon a copious and abundant supply of water. 
Of late years paper mills, in common with others, have been 
severely handicapped by the increased difficulties which they. 
have experienced in obtaining their necessary supplies. 

I obtained returns from all parts of the country of the 
amount of water consumed in the manufacture of different 
To give some idea of this, I would state 
that the production of paper in this country is about 800,000 
to 1,000,000 tons per annum, and the amount of water required 
varies from 10,000 gallons to 200,000 gallons per ton of paper 
manufactured. Some of the leading mills which were estab-, 
lished more than 100 years ago were situated on streams: 
from whence they got their water-power and the water used 
in the manufacture of the paper from wells, There are about: 
sixty paper mills in the Thames Basin, for the most part 
producing that class of paper which requires the use of large 
quantities of water. Now, many of them have to compete | 
for’ water against large pumping stations in their own 


} 


I have returns of the water pumped for nearly every paper | 
mill in the London Basin, and I had hopes of obtaingng — 
for the time being I have contented myself with the paper 
industry. But for every paper mill there may be a dozen or 
other industries which cannot 
exist unless they can still obtain the necessary supplies. I 
can vouch for the fact that, with the. increased difficulty of 


and expensé to economise water as far as possible, much yf 
being carefully purified’and used over and over again. — 


May 99, 1908. | 


,, ‘No attempt will be made to review any aspect of this vast 
subject as affecting the whole of the Thames Basin, as my 
statistics are not sufficiently complete, and it would be work 
mtirely beyond my resources. The chief points which I wish 
i emphasise are questions of depletion as judged by the 
ymount of water taken from a given area within the basin 
mn comparison with the probable amount that the said area 
is by common consent supposed to yield. The area chosen is 
‘hat known as the Kent Water Works Company’s area. It is 
shosen merely because I have sufficiently complete informa- 
tion of the total amount of water pumped, which, as far as 


Basin. 
‘As to visible depletion in a general sense as affecting the 


Basin as a whole, I do not think I need labour this point, as 
so much has already been written upon this subject. Although 
there may be differences of opinion in regard to the extent 
‘of depletion, the fact that serious depletion exists is now 
generally admitted. 1 mention this because up to about 
five years ago there were many who persistently argued that 
the then shortage in streams and reduction of levels was only 
of a temporary nature and the result of dry seasons. IT do 
not think further need be said about general and permanent 
depletion in the home counties. 

In 1901, I was able to cite an extreme case of the drying 
up of a stream that had ceased to flow only within the previous 
few years; prior to which it had been a copious stream for 
centuries. There was something better than measurements 
of flow to prove this, namely, the fact that there were a 
number of mills taking their water-power in abundance from 
the stream, now no longer able to receive sufficient water to 
turn the wheels around. The stream at its source was formerly 
provided with copious springs, the volume of which was 
known, and within a short distance from the source a mill 
received ample power. On the establishment of a pumping- 
station at a point above the source, which would naturally 
intercept water that would otherwise reach the spring, the 
springs gradually diminished until they practically ceased 
altogether, when it was found that the water pumped at the 
pumping-station approximately equalled the average amount 
of water which before the establishment of the pumping station 
reached the springs. The conclusion appeared to be irresis- 
tible, namely, that the main cause of the drying-up of the 
stream was the pumping. I cite this merely as a case in 
point ; there are others of a somewhat similar nature. 

The recent investigations of Baldwin-Wiseman tend to 
throw new light upon the subject of the motion of sub-surfaced 
water. Elsewhere I have referred to many of the early pub- 
lications on this and allied subjects. 

Up to a few years ago the supplies available and the 
supplies, for the time being, obtainable, appeared to be 
tegarded as one and the same thing. Now, however, the fact 
is becoming somewhat more recognised that only such water 
should be taken as can be taken in perpetuity without affecting 
already established interests, and therefore in any finding 
as to available supplies over any district, I claim that this 
broad principle should be borne in mind. Now depletion is 
very much marked, the available supplies are already too 
much drawn upon in many districts. 

The question, therefore,.resolves itself into a consideration 
of how far the available supplies have been exceeded and 
how far they are likely to be exceeded in years to come if the 
increased pumping of the future is to be judged by what has 
taken place in the past. Is the available supply of a district 

to be judged by the amount of water that percolates? I have 
under observation the results of daily readings of eleven per- 
colation gauges, some of them extending over a considerable 
period, and have attempted to summarise percolation figures 
- Siven by different observers. Many difficulties present them- 
selves in arriving at a definite figure over any given areas. 
Allowances have to be provided for in various directions. 
© put the percolation at so many inches for any given 
district such as that under review is but to hazard a guess. 
the permeability of the soil must vary enormously at different 
points, and the district may be contributing to the. under- 
ground waters of other districts or be receiving contributions 
from them either from surface beds or underground sources. 
But assuming that a definite figure could be established such 
as, say, ten inchés of water percolating per annum, what 
_ Proportion of this is available by pumping? 
_ Of that which percolates a great deal leaks away to the 
bed of the River Thames, and that which is pumped has to 
be caught on its passage to the Thames. Of course that which 
leaks to the Thames is diminished by the pumping. It is 
not a ‘reservoir but'an underground river, for ever changing 
rd its higher reachés in its levels and rate. of flow. 
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[ know, cannot be said of any other area within the Thames - 
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Although there are many uncertainties, one can or ought 
to be able to establish a maximum figure. Thus, it might be 
said that the available supplies over the district are some- 
thing less than 8 inches for an average year out of a rainfall 
of 27 inches, and not more than 4 inches during a dry year. 
I would consider 10 inches to be a figure for the water obtain- 
able for the time being rather-than for water available for 
future supplies. Even if 10 inches percolate, we cannot 
guarantee that the whole can be raised by pumping. If we 
adhere to the figures of 110 square miles as the area, we should 
have 44,000,000 gallons per day for 10 inches of percolation. 
Had we accepted the suggested figure of 7 inches, we should 
have only 30,800,000 gallons per diem obtainable. 

It is quite impossible to ascertain the proportion that 
the area under observation bears to the whole of the Thames 
Basin, from the point of view of water pumped. But the 
total number of wells in the whole Basin might easily be 
twenty times, and the total amount of water pumped, from. 
underground supplies, five to ten times. Itis, however, quite 
idle to speculate on this point. One thing, however, appears 
to be certain, namely, that the quantities pumped say, in 
the home counties particularly, in and around London, prove 
on closer inspection to be far greater than was generally sup- 
posed. Otherwise the Royal Commissions would, presumably, 
have taken them more into account when attempting some 
estimate for available future supplies. This question offers 
food for reflection to those responsible for future supplies of 
water to our vast metropolis. 

We are much in the dark on the subject of underground 
water, largely because of the difficulty of obtaining authentic 
records. To judge of the available supplies, it is of the 
utmost importance that observations in regard to percolation, 
flow of streams, evaporation, water levels, and so forth, 
should be as complete and as well organised as are the collec- 
tion and tabulation of rainfall statistics. This would involve 
much work, 

In addition of course to the above-mentioned subjects being 
extended, there also arises the question of the total amount 
of water pumped from different areas and water-sheds. 
coupled with the question as to whether the quantities are 
on the, increase or decrease. Unfortunately, however, many 
large users of water strongly resist any such movement, for 
fear that the figures that they might be called upon to furnish 
would be exploited for the benefit of others. 

As is well known, percolation gauges have been in opera- 
tion for a long period, and figures carefully recorded. Some 
of the results have from time to time been published.. These 
gauges might with advantage be multiplied in different parts 
of the country. I made an attempt a few years ago to get 
the various agricultural colleges to take up the matter of 
percolation and well measurements. If it had not been 
for the vacations making a break im their records, some of 
them would have taken the work up. i 

I should like to take this opportunity of suggesting that 
some engineer might with advantage devote his attention to 
devising an automatic recorder for well levels, which could 
be left for months, or even a whole year, without attention. 
The relation between the rainfall and level of water in a 
well has formed the special study of two members of. our 
Association.. For this purpose, it is important to find’ wells 
out of the influence of pumping operations, which is not 
always an easy matter. It is anticipated that further publi- 
cations will shortly appear on the subject. 

It might, perhaps, be here mentioned that recently a blow 
was given to what is known asthe ‘‘ Roving Clause.’’. It 
appears that it will no longer be permitted for wells for 
public supply to be sunk on ground not got for the purpose. 
This recent decision of the Courts seems a fair one. . I under-+ 
stand that Parliament has also come to a like conclusion: 
A company having acquired land in the above manner can, 
of course, go to Parliament for power to use the land for 
the purpose. : 

Perhaps on no subject is there greater diversity of opinion 
among experts than on underground waters ; this is evident 
from reading evidence given before Royal Commissions. - All 
appear to be agreed, however, that it is a subject on which 
some special inquiry should be held. ie 

Tt has been estimated that there are as many as 1,500 
private wells in the London Basin, but the average amount 
which they deliver per diem is not known. As sixty-five of 
these wells; sunk by a well-known engineer, show an avail- 
able pumping capacity of about 10,000,000 gallons per diem, 


_ the aggregate amount pumped-is probably much ‘in excess 


of that pumped for purposes. of public supply. In other 
quarters it has been estimated: that there are 1,000 private 
wells in the London Basin lifting on’ an average 100,000 gal- 
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‘lons each daily. This would give an aggregate of 100,000,000 
-gallons per diem. : 

_ Unofficial returns to me of the total water consumption 
per ton of manufactured product and the amount of output 
of certain of our manufactures, would suggest that our manu- 


facturers are drawing enormous quantities of water from the 


London Basin, and that the above-mentioned estimate is by 
no means an exaggeration. In 1893, 172 chalk wells were esti- 
mated to yield about 10,000,000 gallons, and the number of 
~wells were said to be greatly on the increase. _In places where 
100 years ago the water when tapped would rise to the surface 
and overflow, the level is now over 100 feet below Ordnance 
‘datum, and in some parts of London it is considerably lower. 
In 1850 the permanent levels were depressed from 50 feet to 
60 feet at the lowest point; a depression had been noticed 
thirty years previously. In 1850 the level was falling at the 
rate of one foot per annum. In 1893 the fall was variously 
estimated as between 12 and 18 inches per annum. ' 
The Chairman (Sir R. M. Beachcroft), in opening the dis- 
cussion, said the question of underground water had become 
a matter of increasing interest, because so many consumers 
- in London, particularly in the City, were talking of sinking 
artesian wells, in order to avoid what they considered were 
the iniquitous charges of the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Without offering apology for that Board, he would remind 
thosé present that when the great duty of supplying London 
with water was passed on to the Water Board, five years ago, 
the enormous sum of 473 millions was saddled on its back by 
way of payment for the undertakings of the eight water com- 
panies, and therefore, to some extent, the Board had a claim 
to something in the way of a monopoly, even with regard to 
underground water. The advantage of underground water 
was its purity, which was primarily due to the beneficial 
effect of filtration, and secondarily, to the prolonged storage 
it undergoes in Nature’s great underground reservoirs. The 
Water Board’s treatment is just the reverse ; they primarily 
stored the water long enough to make it innocuous, and then 
passed it through sand filters, in order to make it both palat- 
able and clear. Every water authority and student of the 
subject was anxious to know something more about the his- 
tory of underground water. They knew that it all originated 
in rainfall, but they did not know how the rainfall in the 
London Basin got through the impermeable clay. Although 
he had followed the paper closely, he was still in some doubt 
as*to how that rainfall, through the river, or otherwise, 
reached the wells through the impermeable clay ; in other 
words, at what points the river found access to the permeable 
strata. He had been most struck by the remarkable statement 
that, in the area of about 110 square miles of the late Kent 
Company, now the Water Board, the pumping undertaken 
on behalf of the various industries represented no less than 
2 million gallons a day; and that if the 18 million gallons 
a day which were pumped for domestic purposes were added, 
a total of 403 million gallons was reached, whereas Lord 
Balfour’s report in 1903 advised that 274 million gallons was 
the limit which could be drawn from the wells in that area. 
He understood from Mr. Clayton Beadle that, out of a rainfall 
of 27 inches, not more than 7 or 8 inches percolated, and if 
that ‘was the case, taking the area of 110 square miles, the 
yield would be something over 30 million gallons, or 10 million 
gallons less than the amount now being pumped, which 
seemed to him to represent a very serious state of affairs. Tf 
that was the case, it would not do to regard the wells in Kent 
as reliable to any large extent in the future. Those interested 
in the question wished to know what was the effect of pump- 
ing, how long the supply could be depended upon, and to some 
extent also what was the risk of pollution. He should have 
been glad if the author had gone a step further in dealing 
with the question of pollution. He quite understood his 
observations with regard to the percolation of water from the 
Thames and the possible risk of getting the wrong water in 
from that source, but he had always felt that the question of 
deep wells and the risk of pollution was one which could not 
be wholly ignored, because those who drank deep well-water 
took no: precautions such as were used with regard to river- 
water. It was not passed through sand filtration, but drunk 
exactly as it was brought to the surface. Some people might 
think that the greater part of the water supply of London 
came from wells. So far as the Metropolitan Water Board 
was. ‘concerned, 784 per cent. of all tho water sup- 
plied to the seven million people in Greater London came 
from the Thames ot its tributary, the Lea, and only 214 per 
cent. from. wells and springs. It was impossible to tell what 
might happen in the future, and the Board might have to rely 
More on underground water. It, therefore, became of the 
greatest possible moment that they should know what likeli- 


| hood there was of underground water being relied upo: 
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larger extent that it was at present, and what the e 
‘pumping was upon the rivers and springs. He 
agreed with the concluding paragraph of the pap 
scramble for water was going on all over England 


unless some superior body stepped in and prescribed 
Sources should be allotted to particular districts, it m 
happen that the time would come when all the source; 
supply had been ‘‘ grabbed,’’ and sufficient, sources not 
for those who required them. mea 


OE  ECOLE -DES BEAUX - ARTS. a 

AX extract from an article by Mr. Barney in the Archi 
tural Record appeared on November 15, 190 
this Journal, in which he expressed dissatisfac: 
with the methods of the teaching in the Ecole 
Beaux-Arts. From his own experience he concluded 
were not adapted to the conditions of practice in the U 
States. A reply has appeared in the Record for this m 
by Mr. Paul Crete, in the course of which he says :— 
From having broken too soon the artistic intercourse with 
Kurope, American architects killed Colonial architecture | 
which was so full of promise. They are at work again, 
accumulating material from France, England and 
The assimilation is going on,.the bloom cannot be far. 
but you must be patient. Fifty years for the formation 
an art does not correspond to five years in the life of a man; 
and he does not show very strong personality when he is but 
five years old. ae 
And neither Mr. Barney nor I can change these laws, 
which are deeper than the human will. Nobody imposed 
French architecture on the United States. It was of their 
own free will that hundreds of Americans went to Paris and > 
that thousands more took their inspiration from the ideas” 
they brought back. Were all these men fools? a 
What were they looking for in France, and what did 
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they bring back? Documents, in the architectural sense, of 
anything from which one can “ crib’? would have answe red 
the purpose, besides which the importation of forms comes 
as largely from Italy and England as from France. Then 
it must have been something more. It was composition and 
design. The methods now in use all over the United States 
in the universities, by means of which those who have some- 
thing to say are enabled to say it clearly, are those of the » 
Ecole. It is there that the real French influence is found. — 
The science of design is not all that is requisite to the 
professional man, but it is essential to him in order to make — 
himself clear. The more important the subject the more is — 
felt the need of design. But even in a cottage, where a little — 
taste, a little common sense, a little originality and a sense ~ 
of the picturesque are enough to create a charming piece of — 
work, these same qualities, unless accompanied by the science — 
of design, result only in disorder, lack of dignity and in a 
building which is practically bad. bs 
This quality of clearness—the science of harmonious 
results necessary to design—where could it be better studied 
than in France? Where could be found a group of men of 
equal culture and with the same willingness to give up their 
time, where could be shown so complete a set of representative — 
buildings as in Paris? There is no modern programme that 
has not there an excellent translation. Other cities have more » 
beautiful work, or a more complete ensemble of monuments — 
of a certain period, but Paris can show types of all periods, — 
which includes the best existing group of modern buildings, 
theatres, railroad stations, markets, prisons, libraries and | 
museums. rae 
The Ecole develops in an admirable way the study of de- 
sign, respect for the programme and the research of a special 
character proper for each kind of building. Itis asa resultof 
this that in merely looking at a building designed under such — 
principles, one knows immediately its purpose, simply because — 
its plan and elevation correspond to its needs, and it is 
executed throughout with a respect. for artistic truth. The 
comparison of architecture to-day in the United States with © 
that of twenty years ago shows clearly to every fair-minded — 
man the salutary results achieved by French training ior 
American students, : 
_ The greater part of my contemporary’s paper was devoted — 
to ridiculing the method by which design is taught. It will 
seem strange to the reader that such childish methods as he _ 
should result. in the beautiful work they have — 
admired. Here is the reason for this contradiction:— _ 
He speaks of the danger to American students of gettit 
in Paris simply formulee devoid of sense, and a stock of ateli 
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‘slanc instead of French methods of thought. He adds, ‘‘ Dis- 
a, has been thrown on the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by such 
men who, through ignorance, did not catch the spirit of the 
wonderful training.’’ It is too true. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Barney, so far-seeing in that, did not stop there, without 
going on to give so striking a demonstration that the spirit 
‘of the training had been for him a dead letter; and that 
external appearances alone and not purpose and significance 
was all that he had brought back from his foreign travel. 
This is not a reproach. The duration of his trip and the 
way he made it, at an age, as well, when the habit of thought 
is crystallised and not easily modified, made it impossible for 
‘him to see anything but superficial customs. He had then 
to come back deceived, and, not being the sort of man to be 
satisfied with this empty food, he felt it his duty to proclaim 
the failure of French methods, when it was really the failure 
of his own attempt to assimilate them. 
Where he saw a ‘“‘ meaningless performance ”’ in the spin- 
‘ning of lines, circles and grey tones which were to hecome 
a plan, he could not see that it was the work of the brain 
directing it. He was looking at the movement of the fingers, 
believing in good faith that in this were all the methods of 
design. Of course, he asked the reason ; and as it is some- 
times difficult to tell why we do one thing more than another, 
‘on account of the complication of things that determines 
our choice, he was answered with one of those ready-made 
‘sentences, the sort of professional slang that the students of 
the Ecole, or some of them, like to use, because they are short 
‘and often avoid long explanations. ‘These Mr. Barney pro- 
moted to the rank of canon, of magic formule, permitting 
anyone, professional or layman, to design, ‘‘ while you wait,”’ 
‘anything from a bishop’s residence to a railroad station in 
a Chinese town. 


_. My contemporary is witty enough not to take offence at | 


the joke played on him by his companions in Paris, in 
saying there is such a series of formule. In the school prob- 
lems there is such a constant change that it would soon 
‘outgrow any set of formule. One may notice in the book 
‘of competitions for the Prix de Rome, which dates as far 


back as 1797, a change every ten years corresponding to the | 


change in the art of the period. 

' It is not the Ecole which creates the architecture of 
Europe. It is the architects. The students are only pupils 
following the impulse given by thé masters. A great mis- 
-take in America has been to take as types the work of 
students. Whereas the French are more critical and have 
realised so thoroughly the immaturity of such work that 
they apply the term ‘‘school architecture’’ to all produc- 
tions which have good qualities but are undeveloped, it is 
fair to say that no man -produces an architectural work that 
is representative of himself before he is forty. The com- 
plexity of architectural study is responsible for this, and 
it is only when the different parts of the profession have 
been mastered that real work can be accomplished. 

_.* The students in the school are taught to plan too much 
with their eyes,’’ says Mr. Barney. Others are planning 
too much with figures, and of the two excesses I prefer for 
young men the first. Practical requirements will soon 
enough cut the wings of his dreams, but something will 
Temain. It is necessary at one period of every man’s life 
that he shall believe that the object of architecture is to 
produce beautiful things. Those who, during their youth, 
had only in mind four-foot lightwells instead of Boboli gar- 
dens will not in the end do better architecture—even for 
lightwells, : 4 ; 

_ There are other sweeping accusations in Mr. Barney’s 

paper. One of these is the elasticity of the School programmes. 
T have often seen in the United States and elsewhere compe- 
tion programmes of fifty or a hundred pages, which one had to 
study for three weeks before starting to design. Now, if one 
admits that a student can learn how to design by doing one 

problem a year, let him have such programmes—with all 

‘survey information, climatic changes, cost of building and 
Soon. If, on the other hand, one believes it is necessary to 
have designed much in order to design well, in the same way 
that one must have painted a great deal to be a painter and 

that three studies from life, ever so careful and complete, 
do not accomplish that, the objection is of no value. 

He objects more than once to the phraseology used by the 
patrons in the ateliers, which I am afraid he did not fully 
understand. For instance, a statement he takes exception 

to I discover to be no more nor less than that the situation of 
a building should have a large influence on the way it is plan- 
_hed—a principle certainly true, if not very startling. k 

___ If these formule or means of expression were not in sym- 
_ Pathy with Mr. Barney’s way of thinking and he was going 
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| their original design. 
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to Paris to study the methods of the school, he should have 
looked for these methods at the lectures or in the book of the 
only man who has authority to give them out in the name 
of the school. Instead of noting without understanding them, 
the sentences which occur in the ateliers (that every intelli- 
gent student knows to be only a sort of cloak covering either 
results or experiments) and processes in presentation of plan, 
which have no importance to anyone but the newcomer, why 
did he not read Guadet’s book, ‘‘ The Elements and Theory 
of Architecture,’ which is the only authorised document on 
the modern teaching in the Ecole in the last fifty years? By 
simply reading the chapter entitled ‘‘ General Principles,”’ he 
would have seen that there is no need for complicated words 
to express what we have all been looking for in the Keole, 
and the truths we have taken for a basis. It would have been 
fairer, in writing of the Ecole, to have taken quotations from 
such a book, instead of relying on personal impressions, which 
are subject to the same suspicion as memoirs to the historian. 
He would have found that what we try to do in making a 
beautiful plan is not to make a picture. ‘‘ You must under- 
stand by a beautiful plan,’ writes Guadet, ‘‘a plan which 
allows and is apt to give beautiful things, beautiful interiors 
and beautiful facades. Yes, there aré beautiful plans—l 
find the expression perfectly legitimate—but in the same way 
as there are beautiful books, beautiful by what you can read 
in them.’’ This is quite different from what Mr. Barney 
states to be the beautiful plan in the Ecole. Whom are we 
to believe? The superficial observer, or the man who has been 
teaching thirty years in this school ? ‘3 

Further on (page 134) Guadet sums up the principles of 
design as he taught them, and as the others—Pascal, Daumet, 
Laloux—taught them to us :— oy 

1. You must be faithful to your programme, be familiar 
with it; and also see correctly what is the character to be 
kept in the building. $5 

2. The ground, location or climate can modify absolutely 
the expression of a programme. 

3. All architectural composition must be constructible. 
Every inconstructible scheme is absurd. - Every scheme of con- 
struction more difficult or complicated than necessary is 
mediocre or bad. ; 

4. Truth is the first requirement of architecture. LEvery 
architectural untruth is inexcusable. If in some cases one of 
these untruths is overlooked on account of the ingenuity and 
ability shown in the building, the impression given, never- 
theless, is of an inferior art. 

5.. Effective strength is not sufficient—it must also be 
apparent. 

6.. Designs proceed by necessary sacrifices. A design 
must be good first of all, but it must also be beautiful. You 
must compose then with a view both to the utility and beauty 
of the building. And, as an element of beauty, you will try 
to obtain character by variety. ° 

This is what I think to be the teaching of the Ecole, an 
I believe that American architecture has made for progress 
in following it. 


DUNKELD CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. — 


YONSIDERABLE progress has been made with the pre- 
/ liminary work in connection with the restoration of the 
choir and chancel of Dunkeld Cathedral into something of 
Since rescued from ruin in 1815 the 
stone walls had been covered over with plaster. This has now 
been removed. The wall erected in 1815 to partition off the 
east end of the church has been removed, and the whole in- 
terior entirely gutted. The stonework of the walls as now 
revealed shows some traces of the ravages of time, and these 
will be very carefully dealt with in order to preserve the 
unity of the fabric. Arched panels on the north wall, which 
had been hidden under the plaster, have also been discovered. 
The old roof has been removed, with the view of being replaced 
with a new one 9 feet higher, to correspond with the original 
gable. The removal of the plaster work of the walls has led 
to the recovery of an old snuff mull which belonged to one of 
the workmen engaged at the former restoration, and which 
had been accidentally built in. The owner was aware of the 
exact spot, and mentioned it to his family, whose successors 
were also made aware of the story, with the result that the 
mull was looked for when the present work commenced, and 
found as alleged. The removal of the roof'also necessitated 
the church bell being taken down while the restoration is 
proceeding, with the result that the curfew, which has been 
sounded regularly from feudal times, has temporarily ceased 
to be rung. wae 
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Patent and Designs Act and Factory Property. 

Sir,—As specialists in dealing with waterside and inland 
factory property, we have on numerous occasions been asked 
““What is the future with respect to the unlet factory pro- 
perty ; is there any likelihood of the numerous works now 
closed ever being reopened ?’’ To this question our reply has 
always been if manufacturers were relieved of the existing 
burdens which check the extension of their operations, tenants 
would soon be found for the unlet factory property. 

Touching briefly on some of the disadvantages, we may 
mention that in the London County Council area the building 
requirements place serious restrictions upon the economical 
management of factories. For instance, some of the older 
buildings of three or four storeys in height were constructed 
before it was very properly accepted as a principle of local 
government that satisfactory means of escape in the event 
of fire should be provided. The effect now is that it is practi- 
cally impossible to provide emergency exits or fire escapes in 
many buildings in the crowded portions of the City, so that 
the using of them as factories is attended with great difficulty. 
‘The London County Council, moreover, restrict the area of 
each floor, and the partitions increase the expense of super- 
vision of labour. In addition, there is the increase in the 
rates and taxes, brought about by the “‘ progressive ”’ policy 
adopted by many of the local authorities. These influences, 
in addition to others, have seriously affected London factory 
property. 

En passant, the Metropolitan Water Board’s new condi- 
tions of charging for water supply will undoubtedly increase 
the manufacturer’s expenses. 

These London disadvantages have been the means of 
helping the migration of manufacturers to the country. 
Lower ground rent yalue and more room for expansion at 
‘once suggests the construction of a factory on one floor ; with 
modern power, plant and machinery added to these advan- 
tages, it is obvious economy must follow. 

We look to the establishment of new industries and the 
reopening of numbers of unlet works in the United Kingdom 
on account of the important alteration in the Patent and 
Designs Act, 1907. A representative of ours recently toured 
the principal towns of Germany and interviewed the firms 
who will be directly affected by this Act. The result of our 
inquiries has been satisfactory, and assurances have been 
given us by some of the largest firms of their intention to 
manufacture in this country on the Patent Act becoming 
-law, as this and the ever looming possibility of a reform in 
our fiscal policy has fixed itself in the mind of the foreigner 
that England ‘‘ means business’? and that he must look to 
the future’and. protect his manufacture.—We are, sir, yours 
faithfully, 

Lxnopotp Farmer & Sons, 


Surveyors and Factory Specialists, 


46 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 


GENERAL. 


In Aid of the Funds of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, a 
‘concert will be given by the T-Square Club in the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, on Wednesday, June 3,at 8.15 p.m. An ex- 
cellent programme is being arranged by Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. The tickets are 5s. and 
2s. 6d. respectively, and it is earnestly hoped that a very libe- 
ral response will be made. Those who have engagements for 
the evening of June 3 might take tickets in any case. The 
-Architects’ Benevolent Society is in want of funds, and it is’ 


the imperative duty of every architect to give generously 
‘towards this object. 


Mr. Herbert Davis, a past president of the York and 
‘Yorkshire Architectural Society, died at his Scarborough 
residence last week. Mr. Davis, who had been ill only a week, 
leaves a widow and two sons. He was only thirty-six years of 
age. He served his articles with Messrs. John Hall & F.-A. 
‘Tugwell, and after spending a short time in London joined 
the firm of Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Davis. Subsequently, 


Messrs. Cooper & Davis went into artnershi d lat 
Messrs. Davis & Baker did so. + Pi oon 
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The French Minister of Finance having proposed to 
increase the taxes on houses by one-fourth, the National | 
Society of the Architects of France have passed a resolutic 
against the project. 


A Committee of the Calcutta Corporation, acting on { 
advice of the solicitor, have refused to sanction the paym 
of passage money to Mr. H. T. Bromley, the late cit 
tect, as his service was subject to the rules in force 
time being, and there is no rule providing for payment of 
passage money. 


Drawings by Mr. Albert Goodwin, Signor Sartoris F 
Mr. Robert Little have been presented to the Guildhall _ 
Gallery by Miss E. P. M‘Ghee. 


The Prix Dechaumes, Of the value of 60/., whi 
awarded by the French Academy of Fine Arts to a 
architect who is distinguished by his aptitude for his art a: 
well as good sentiments towards his family, this year | 
fallen to M. Pierre Rene le Blanc, a pupil of M. Heraud. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu at 
to receive the report of the Council and the announcem 
of the result of the election of officers for the ensuin 
will be held in the lecture hall on Monday, May 2 
three o'clock. The prizes awarded to. successful candida 
in connection with the recent preliminary and _professio 
examinations, will be presented by the President at the annual 
general meeting, \ 


An American Institute of Chemical Engineers is lik 
be organised at a meeting to be held at Philadelphia for 
purpose next month. ny 


Mr. E. R. Hughes, who had gained eminence as a po 
painter, died on the 14th inst. Millais, it appears, sai 
him :—“ Very many artists can paint a portrait of a man, | 
very few can paint the portrait of a lady, and Edward Hug’ 
is one of those few.” 


An Exhibition of illuminated manuscripts is now open 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club. There are 270 specimens 
various dates. 


A Sub-Committee of .the Dudley education commit 
state that a scheme for correlating higher education int 
borough with the art gallery and free library had 1 
submitted by the secretary and approved. 


The Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, has rece 
received several additions to its art and ethnograp 
department. Lord Dunedin has given an ingeniously 
structed model, or rather a number of models in one, show 
to scale the forms and relative sizes of all the English cath 
drals. Although the material of which the model is made is 
of the simplest, and the whole thing is only on the scale « 
1 inch to 120 feet, the great buildings are rendere 
wonderful detail, and the differences between them in plan 
and construction can be seen at a glance. 


The Court of Common Council have resolved to s 
12,865/. on the erection of a new court and block of offices at 
the Guildhall on the site of the old council chamber, whi 
was erected 130 years ago. se 


The Sheffield City Council invite applications befe 
June 2 for the post of city architect at a salary of 650/. 
annum. The duties include the architectural work 
education and all other committees. t 


The Bridge House Estates Committee met at the Guilc 
last week to receive plans and designs for the reconstructic 
of Southwark Bridge. Mr. Basil Mott, the engineer consul 
by the Corporation in connection with the new. schet 
explained the methods which would be employed for t 
adequate widening of the present structure and the reducti 
of the steep gradients on the north side. The commi 
resolved to receive a deputation from the London Coun B. 
Council, whose views have been asked for on the subject. 
The estimated cost of the proposed reconstruction of So - 
wark Bridge varies between one million and eight hundred 
thousand pounds, which will be paid out of the funds of th 


Mr. John B. Wilson, architect, 92 Bath Street, Glasgow, 
announces having taken into partnership his son, Mr. John 


Archibald Wilson, M.S.A. and 1.A., and that the practice will | 


in future be carried on under the title Jchn B. Wilson & Son. 


Ohe Architect, May 2 21908 
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THE WEEK. 

g late JoHN FULLEYLOVE, who was buried on Tues- 
, merited sympathy from architects, for throughout 
career as a painter he preferred architectural subjects. 
was born in Leicester in 1847, and became a pupil of 
ssrs. Fuint & SHENTON, architects, of that town. He 
ned to painting, was elected a member of the Insti- 
> of Painters in Water-Colours in 1878, and he rose to 
vice-president. The majority of his drawings were 
ibited in the Institute Galleries, but he was an ex- 
tor in the Academy from 1873, when he contributed a 
v of the Belfry at Bruges. Among the subjects he 
eted were the Albergo di Tasso; the Capitol, Rome; 
Pantheon; the Acropolis, Athens; the Piazetta, 
ice; and the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem. What- 
‘the scene, the architecture was treated with apprecia- 
of its qualities. He was a great admirer of Oxford, 
brought out a book illustrative of the University city, 
des others on Greek landscape, Paris, Westminster 
ey, and the Holy Land. Some of his best drawings 
e of gardens in connection with buildings. Mr. 
LEYLOVE was taken ill in the winter, but he was sup- 
d to have recovered, and his death on Friday last 

unexpected. His drawings will be missed in 
bitions. 


[ue Advertisements Regulation Act of last year does 
furnish sufficient powers to deal with all the questions 
+h arise on the subject. It is uncertain what by-laws 
id be enforced by metropolitan borough councils as 
t from the London County Council. It is therefore 
josed to hold a conference on or about July 9 next, 
hich each of the borough councils should be invited 
nd three representatives, including a technical officer, 
scuss drafts of the by-laws, and that the opportunity 
Id be taken of settling the question of the kind of 
len structures to be dealt with by the councils under 
ion 84 of the London Building Act, 1894, the admini- 
ion of which section was transferred to these autho- 
3 by the London Government Act, 1899. Another 
ct for the Conference will be the making of by-laws 
r Section 164 of the London Building Act, 1894, for 
egulation of lamps, signs, or other structures over- 
ing the public way. 


JECISIONS given in the County Court, as they relate 
nited sums of money, do not receive much attention 
Contractors. It often happens, however, that a 
principle may be as well established there as in a 
er court. A case which was decided a few days ago 
¢ Manchester County Court is an instance. It was 
ged to convert a mission chapel in Ladybarn, which 
4 Wooden building with a corrugated-iron roof, into 
our institute. A local builder agreed to take down 
remove the materials and re-erect them for a sum of 
10s. In the course of the operations it was dis- 
ed that the wood was decayed, and on the builder 
ing this out he was informed that new timber would 
aid for, but the cost of shaping it would not be 
ed. The plaintiff could not complete the contract, 
ie claimed 21]. for work done and materials supplied. 
question at issue was whether the builder was to 
nderstood as taking into account all contingencies 
@ tendering. Judge Parry said that a contractor 
expected in law to exercise common prudence and 
m himself of all particulars connected with the work. 
nust discover, when there were no specifications, 
he was expected to do. In this case the defendants 
| right to expect that before giving his estimate the 
iif had discovered how far the timbers were useful 
building, especially as it was obvious, however good 
tee might be, that a certain amount of wastage 
result from the pulling down and re-erecting. He 
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therefore found that the cost of the new timber and the 
working of it was covered by contract. But even if he 
were wrong in that view the plaintiff could not succeed 
in his claim, for it was clearly his duty to have protested, 
completed his contract, and then sued for extras. A littJe 
incidental difficulty arising did not entitle a contractor to 
throw up his contract, though it would be quite different 
if something wholly new arose, such as the finding of a 
quicksand. Judgment was therefore given in favour of 
the defendants. A counterclaim for 251. expended on 
the re-erection was waived by the defendants. Builders 
should therefore remember that when a sufficiently detailed 
specification and quantities are not provided they are sup- 
posed to take all the risk attending the contract. 


Tue dispute over the plans for the proposed municipal 
buildings at Acton, it is to be hoped, has come to an 
end. We have already described how the claims of Mr. 
W. G. Hunt, architect, arose. In the first place, plans 
were prepared by him in 1903 for a building which was 
to cost 85,0001. The plans were approved by the District 
Council, but the Local Government Board considered the 
outlay was too large, and would not allow the money to 
be borrowed. Mr. Hunt received 2,4271. for his work. 
The Council then invited Mr. Hunr to alter his plans in 
order that the cost of the building should not exceed 
35,0001. It was agreed that he was to be paid 33 per 
cent. on the amount, and if the Council could not receive a 


| tender for 35,0001. Mr. Hunt was to be at liberty to revise 


the plans so as to reduce the cost, and if the building was 
not erected he was to be at liberty to claim whatever he 
was entitled to for the work he had already done. By a 
combination of circumstances of a novel kind that agree- 
ment was not sealed. There was an election, and it was 
decided to ignore Mr. Hunr and his new plans. It was 
therefore necessary to have recourse to law. But as late 
as April 3 Mr. Hunv’s solicitors offered to accept 2501. 
and costs in order to avoid the expense and worry of a 
trial. By the casting vote of the chairman the offer was 
rejected. The District Council relied on the fact that there 
was no sealed contract with Mr. Hunv to prepare plans 
for a building costing 35,0001., and it could not be con- 
sidered that he was one of the’ officers of the Council. On 
behalf of the plaintiff it was argued that the original 
appointment was continuous up to April 1907. “Mr. 
Justice Lawrence adopted that view, holding that it was 
the Council who wished to have a modification of the 
original plans. The principle laid down in WiiuraMs ». 
Barmouth Urban District Council was applicable, for the 
second set of plans were prepared by the plaintiff as 
architect under a sealed contract with the Acton Council 
which was entered into in 1903. Judgment was given for 
plaintiff for 8007., with costs, a stay of execution being 
granted on payment of 4001. into court within ten days. 


THE influence of tradition has been again exhibited in 
a decision of the Congregation of Rites. Candles were 
used on the altars of the Roman Catholic Church from 
the early days of Christianity, and are also employed in 
various ceremonies. They are supposed to have a sym- 
bolic signification. When gas lighting was introduced 
the experiment of employing that mode of illumination as 
supplementary to candles was tried, but it had to be 
abandoned. It is now the turn of electric lighting. The 
Congregation of Rites have decreed that the new light 
must not be employed on or about altars, as it is wanting 
in the symbolism which the liturgy recognised. In the 
lighting of the building electricity in the form of candles 
can be used but sparingly, as the “‘ dim religious light ”’ 
continues to be in favour in Rome. The question was 
also raised whether electric lights could not be applied in 
connection with statuary in remote regions in order to 
suggest the nimbus, the moon, or the tongues of fire; and 
the reply was that the bishop of the diocese was to exer- 
cise his judgment in such cases. The Congregation of 
Rites continue to be unfavourable fo innovations, 
although sanctioned by science. 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. . 

(WHE exhibition of illuminated manuscripts which is now 

arranged in the Gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club will enable those who obtain invitations to see a 
larger number of manuscripts than can be brought together 
in any of the public museums. The collection is not suffi- 
ciently: complete to suggest the progress of the art. But 
it may be generally allowed that under such circumstances 
few care about history. . 

With such a subject the difficulty is to know where to 
begin. We cannot believe the Greeks were satisfied with 
having exact copies of the works of a poet or a philosopher, 
and which might be compared with the copies of deeds 
which can now be obtained from law stationers. Just as 
in the latter there may be capital letters or conventional 
phrases, such as ‘‘ This indenture, ’’ in German text, it was 
to be expected that the first letter of an ode or a canto would 
be ornamented. When a step of that kind was tolerated 
it was not far before figure subjects or conventional orna- 
ments would be utilised. The marble calendar which was 
brought to light in Pompeii was probably an imitation of 
some caligraphist’s work. Init each of the twelve months 
has one of the supposed signs of the Zodiac. The two 
Virgils of the Vatican have fine paintings, and various 
other examples are also to be found in museums, which 
suggest that from the fourth century onwards the art of 
ornamental writing was practised in various parts of 
Hurope. The Benedictine Order was founded in the sixth 
century, and one of the rules of the members was the copy- 
ing of manuscripts. The Missals and other service books 
offered so many opportunities to an illustrator it would be 
strange if they were neglected. The number of works 
which monks produced may seem to be incredible. Ex- 


treme accuracy was essential in copying the text. But it | 


was allowable for a’scribe to suggest his own ideas in the 
ornamentation. Venerable Bap, it should be remem- 
bered, was a Benedictine, and when he describes the 
pleasure he found in writing we may be sure he was not 
referring solely. to his compositions or translations. 

The English manuscripts have a peculiar history 
which, it seems to us, has not been sufficiently considered. 
Monks from Continental houses, when they came to 
England, would bring with them manuscripts which not 
only could be-used as models, but also represented the style 
adopted in Italy, France, and Germany. ‘These had to 
contend with the remarkable manuscripts produced by the 
Irish scribes, and also other manuscripts from Scottish 
monasteries. The noble Benedictional of St. AuTHELWOLD, 
belonging to the Duke of DEvonsuiRE, was completed in 
the tenth century ; and as the scribe was named GODEMANN 
he can be claimed as an Englishman. It shows the art of 
illumination in an advanced stage. The Gospels of St. 
Cuap belonging to Lichfield Cathedral suggest the in- 
fluence of the Celtic school. ’ 

It is unnecessary to speak at any length about the mar- 
vellous work of the Irish scribes. The glorious Book of 
Kells in the Dublin University is held by some archeo- 
logists to date from the sixth century. The ornament in 
it is largely of knot-work and interlaced bands. There 
are, however, some figures and forms of birds and reptiles. 
According to the annalists there were prior to the year 900 
about sixty scribes who were reputed to be unapproach- 
able, and Scottish and English artists went to Ireland to 
take lessons from them. Mr. Rusxrn said that the Irish 
school of illumination was without a rival in invention and 
refinement, and it might have advanced to the highest 
triumphs in architecture and painting. . Unfortunately, 


the quality of mind expressed by the words ‘‘ That will | 


do ’’so often heard from Irishmen—was an obstacle to 
progress. Mr. Ruskin referred to the countenance of an 
angel drawn by an Irish missal painter, in which two per- 
fect circles form the eyes; but the mouth was omitted. 
The late Sir Diapy Wyart, on the other hand—and he 
knew much more about ornament than Rusxrin—was sur- 
prised by the labour which the Irish illuminators imposed 
on themselves by avoiding mechanical symmetry. For 
although. one side of a form appeared exactly like the 
corresponding side, when he tried the experiment of tracing 
figures he discovered there was a difference. Irish manu- 
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Paris, Rome, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Stockholm 
defects like that remarked by Mr. Ruskin were ¢ 
they would not be so generally valued. he 
The French displayed at an early age in illumin 
the artistic qualities which in later times have be 
pressed in other ways. Danrx, who must have 
what his countrymen were able to do, mentions P 
if it originated the art; and Gallic lettering and 
have a finesse which is often marvellous. It is e 
also, that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu 
artists were not satisfied with conventional form 
Fovgvrr’s figures are now accepted as genuine pe 
Street scenes also are regarded as if they were 
representations of contemporary life. The Fr 
claim Kina Rene as a miniaturist, and his practic 
amateur could not fail to make great folk admir 
The French examples at the Burlington Club are 
beauty. The ‘‘ Lancelot du Lac ”’ is interesting n 
for its intrinsic charm, but as evidence of the seculai 
of an art so long associated with religion alone. — 
Italian manuscripts are numerous. It cannot 
that the arts ever expired in Italy, for 
darkest days of the dark ages the people 
not close their eyes to the achievements o 
predecessors. In other countries the ornament 
writing seems to be evidence of the infancy of art 
the naiveté which characterises work of that kind i 
be traced in Italy. The influence of tradition seems 
always exercised, and we might easily suppose the 
varying quality of work was due simply to differe 
price. When we find Dante making ODERISD 2 
ledge that he was suffering punishment for his prid 
illuminator, we feel the Italians must have labour 
very different spirit to the humble monks in the n 
and western monasteries. The fact, too, that Gro 


had better scope for their ability on the walls of 
or palaces than in the books of clergy and lat 
romances. The Italian illuminations, which are 
great beauty, must be judged by special rules imste 
being treated as if they corresponded with those m 
parts of Europe. nt. 

The Dominicans we could suppose to be: espe 
adapted for the practise of the art. FRa ANGELICO Cot 
be considered as an ideal representative. VASARI $4 
that some of his choral books were so beautiful h I 
the power to describe them. However, it is doubt 
whether the books in question were executed by that a. 
An effort was made to have the art practised in comy 
of the Order, but the Dominicans were unable to r 
influences of the times. Thus Marcuuss says of HRA. 
pETTo’s works :—‘‘ In his ornaments of frurts, ii 
and animals he is more monotonous than rich, bub 
particulars he faithfully followed the convention 
of the fourteenth century. It was only in thes 
that these details reached their marvellous peri 
the embellishments of nearly all these volumes 
sionally find ridiculous caricatures, which are surely n¢ 
be desired in such works. But in the fourteemun 
fifteenth centuries they were very common im pa 8 
sculpture, particularly outside Italy ; and the spirib oF 
age countenanced such licenses.’’ At the best the en}! 
ment of illuminations was everywhere confined t 
There were tyrants in Italy, but the arts were always se 
ing after popularity. However devout might be y 
they preferred the representation of Biblical see 
walls of a church to miniatures on parchment wi 
only to be seen by grandees both secular and _cler! 
RENAN once expressed the wish that after death 
be transmigrated into a prayer-book for the use or 
ladies of France. Some of the artists of the. 
Hours might well be possessed by a similar ambitie 
Italians took a wider view, and the fresco supers 
miniature. Brie! ek 

The Flemish examples are among the most 1 
in the collection.  It-could be said with much ab 
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ab the progress which, according to Mr. Rusxrn, the 
ish might have accomplished, was undertaken by the 
emish scribes. The early examples reveal Celtic in- 
1ence, and may have been derived from the teaching of 
ish missionaries. In the eighth century the Flemings 
d attained some reputation in the art, the details being 
ainly inspired by the strange beings in which the Celts 
lighted. Ireland was without snakes or serpents, but 
e monastic artists must have had them always in their 
oughts, and the Flemings imitated them. In the course 
some centuries Flemish iduminations were admired in 
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a lesser degree the obelisk approached the pyramid, and 
the upper part was distinctly pyramidal. The obelisk 
was therefore in keeping with one of the principles of 
Egyptian architecture by which inclined lines were con- 
sidered preferable to vertical lines. As they were not 


erected in the midst of plains—for those in Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and Nubia may be considered modern—their form 


_ was also well adapted to make a contrast with the hori- 


»sb of the European courts, and the specimens in the | 


wlington Club are enough to suggest the appreciation — 


s well-deserved. i 

One of the attractions which miniatures have for 
iabeurs arises from their aloofness from modern life. 
hen the art of printing became practical, the scribe’s 
supation was gone. The Roman lettering-used in print- 
this page, as well as some millions of pages at the 
ne time, is said to have been imitated from English cali- 
why. In that way there is a connection betweeri the 
sent and the past. But it must be admitted illuminated 
tk does not appeal to all. It is possible to obtain from 
tiohers and engravers examples of illumination, but 
y would not bear comparison with the old work which. 
a be seen at the Club. It is only in Germany the art 


wishes. It is not utilised, except on a limited scale,. 
literary work; but the addresses, certificates, prize 


ms, and the like which are written on vellum are some- 
les: embellished with figure paintings of a high class. 
e committee of the Burlington Club would, we suppose, 
offended if it was suggested that they ‘should exhibit 
thing which could be turned to account. But the Board 
Jducation, the Stationers’ Company, or someone of wide 
uence would be rendering a service if they made it 
wn that in the twentieth century figures, ornament and 
ering can be combined in a manner which is artistic, and 
ich proves that the art of the illuminator is not entirely 
incb, 


THE OBELISK. 


HE ordinary inhabitant of London, although he may 
have passed the two obelisks at Ludgate Circus 
ay thousands of times, is generally supposed to be 
ware that they are both memorials, one of JoHN 
UKES, the patriot, and the other of Alderman WAITH- 
mst Grorcr IV. He may have a notion of the two 
1g of the monumental class, and therefore allied to 
rge stones of similar shape but reduced in size 
ch he sees in cemeteries. The Egyptians would be 
wed at such an interpretation of a form of which they 
7 be said to be the creators. They were reverential 
ards the dead, and the kings took precautions to have 
t Mames preserved from oblivion. But so far as is 
wn an obelisk never was erected in Egypt which 
Id serve such a purpose as those at Ludgate Circus, 
‘he still more colossal example in Dublin which is 
cated to Wrniinaton, 
Ve have one genuine Egyptian obelisk in London which 
mown long before it arrived as one of CLEOPATRA’S 
lles. _The name was probably given as a joke. But 
nologists must see in it an approach to truth. The 
ek word signified a skewer or needle; and the word 
Id not be so inappropriate if, as was likely, the 
ority of the Egyptian obelisks had pointed metal tops. 
3 probable that to an Egyptian an obelisk was a 
4 Or stone which was intended to be engraved with 
riptions, decrees, or records of historic events. A 
° monolith in the form of an obelisk without hiero- 
nes upon it would be an absurdity to Egyptian eyes. 
Che pyramid was for the Egyptians the form best 
wed for endurance. The production of them was a 
of labour and materials, especially if we suppose 
main object in building one was the security of a 
ll sepulchral chamber. But for the purpose of resist- 
me and other influences fatal to construction nothing 
Sm be devised than a pyramidal mass. In 
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zontal lines of the buildings near them. The obelisks 
were not intended, like columns, to support any weight. 
Their purpose, as we have said, was to become historical 
documents, and their proper position was accordingly 
close to the temple or some other great building. An 
altogether erroneous opinion concerning obelisks has been 
derived from seeing them in open places in Rome and 
Paris. The conclusion has been drawn that they may 
serve for monumental purposes, like those in cemeteries, 
or on a small scale can be placed in a row along the top 
of a building. The obelisk with its pointed top is, of 
course, a complete form and can therefore stand apart 
without being considered incongruous. But it is only 
in Egypt that architectural logic was respected by its 
adoption. 

The Paris obelisk was taken from Luxor, which long 
ago was known as ‘‘ The Palaces.’’ There was a great 
temple with all the accessories necessary in Egypt. 
Bruzont said the place seemed to him like a city of giants 
who, after a long conflict, had been conquered, and had 
left ruins as the only evidence of their existence. When 
Lepas, the naval engineer, was able to convey the obelisk 
to Paris there was no place which seemed to the poli- 
ticians who formed the Government better adapted for it 
than the Place de la Concorde. It had been the scene of 
countless executions, and the name afterwards given to 
it, and which it still retains, suggested the end of the 
civil war. It would therefore be excusable if the original 
purpose of the obelisk was ignored and it was placed apart 
from buildings. It is well to remember, however, that 
some regard for fitness was shown by Frenchmen in 
1833. It was intended to have the obelisk surrounded 
by twenty columns with gilded capitals, and by that 
means the monolith would not have the isolation in which 
we now see it and which is foreign to its original pur- 
pose. It was also proposed that the upper part of the 
obelisk should be a pyramidion of gilded bronze. The 
Luxor monolith as we now see it does not appear so 
absurd as CreopaTra’s needle on the Embankment, 
which serves no purpose of an historic or artistic kind, 
and does not suggest its original office. But Frenchmen 
would appreciate it still more if it had been surrounded 
in the way proposed, instead of appearing as a solitary 
stone torn from a great gateway. 

We have said that the obelisks were intended by their 
inscriptions to record events. Among the large number 
of examples brought to Europe there is only one which is 
plain. We may suppose it was never finished, or it may 
be taken in support of the theory that obelisks were 
meant to serve as a very large sundial. At all events, 
most of those which are known are inscribed. Transla- 
tions have been made, but they are not always as ‘clear 
as those in Latin found on Renaissance tombs. The 
Egyptian kings wished to appear as if they acted through 
the power given to them by the gods, and it is therefore 
difficult to discriminate between the statements which 
are only hieratic rhetoric from those which are records of 
facts. Egyptologists may set a very high value on what 
is expressed. But ordinary students of history cannot 
always utilise them as trustworthy records of dates. We 
can see in the British Museum that inscriptions were: 
without any misgiving engraved on examples of the 
sculptor’s work; or, as in one case, a long hieroglyphic 
record takes the form of a back to a chair on which a 
man kneels. But the interpretation is subjected to rules 
of a peculiar kind. Even the inventory of the virtues 
on a modern tomb has generally to be taken as more or 
less exaggerated. The inscriptions on the pedestal of 
an obelisk at Phile well suggest that they were not 
always confined to the praises of gods or kings. They 
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aré of comparatively late date, and may therefore be more 
clearly expressed than in the earlier examples. In one 
of them. the priests of Ists complain that a great many 


functionaries of the State visit the temple, and as they | 


have to be provided for the temple is likely to be im- 
poverished and the priest will be unable to offer the 
customary sacrifices and libations. They consequently 
ask for permission to put up a notice announcing that 
they are not to be disturbed. Sufficient remains of other 
inscriptions to show that the king and queen graciously 
permitted the display of such a notice, and: an order was 
given to the governor of the district that the hospitality 
of the priests was not to be imposed on. 

In Rome some of the obelisks have been crowned with 
crosses and other symbols. The Egyptians do not appear 
to have concealed the point of the pyramidion. In the 
same way, instead of allowing the obelisk to rest on the 
ground or on a low platform of masonry, it has been 
placed on a pedestal, as if advantage were gained by 
extreme height. It would now be also absurd to express 
the purpose of an obelisk by covering the face with 
lettering. The Egyptian hieroglyphics, on the contrary, 
were conventional representations which were apparently 
in keeping with the rigid lines of the obelisk. In dealing 
with ancient forms we ought always endeavour to put 
ourselves in the place of the original artists or their 
patrons. And if tested in that way it can be affirmed 
that there is not one Egyptian obelisk in Europe in a 
position which would satisfy an Egyptian architect. 

Nor is it plain. why they should be exported from 
Egypt. When Rome was a high and palmy State 
obelisks were no doubt considered to resemble other 
proofs of victory, and they became evidence of the con- 
quest of Egypt. At a later time that excuse could not be 
given. CLEOPATRA’S needle, if it had been removed in 
1801, when it was given by Mowammep Att to the 
English as a memorial of their support against the 
French, would have had some significance. But the 
people of those days looked forward to some other return 
for their interference than a big old stone. The only use 
it now serves is to suggest the skill by which it was trans- 
ported in bad weather across the seas, and the litigation 
which followed when it was rescued as a derelict. The 
French have even less reason to be proud of the Luxor 
obelisk. They certainly invaded Egypt, and the troops 
were informed by their Commander that forty centuries 
looked down upon them from the Pyramids with wonder 
at their bravery. They entered Thebes, and clapped their 
bands when they saw the ruins. But the English com- 
pelled them to leave under circumstances which did not 
permit of carrying away obelisks. Thirty years after- 
wards the French asked permission to remove the two 
obelisks which stood at Luxor, but they were only able 
to remove one of them. It therefore marks the triumph 
of Lusas in bringing a stone weighing 200 tons a long 
distance. The Americans have, however, conveyed an 
‘gyptian obelisk still further, and they. have as much 
reason to be proud of the heavy stone in New York as 
any European people can be with their spoils. 

It cannot be urged that an obelisk possesses any 
remarkable beauty in its form. Because it was adapted 
to fill a certain end in Egypt, it does not follow that it 
can be equally useful amid different surroundings. Many 
other forms are adapted to Western ideas. It may be 
said that neither originals nor copies are of any value in 
modern times, and it would be a good sign if the autho- 
rities of churchyards refused to admit tombs of that form. 
There is an abundance of granite in England, but its 


qualities merit its employment for more rational pur- 
poses. 
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The Marquis of Bath has consented to bear the cost of 
the renovation of the “ White Horse,” which is a conspicuous 
object for many miles on the northern slopes of the Wiltshire 
Downs, and is cut out of the turf on a spur of the chalk 
downs on the Bratton Road just outside the town of West- 


bury. Local subscriptions were asked for, but the response 
was only moderate. 
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CHURCH BUILDING." NIC 


Y Lord Bishop, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is wit 
great pleasure that I have accepted the invitation ¢ 
your committee to say a few words on this your ninetiet 
anniversary. My main difficulty is to say anything tha 
you have not heard before and that you do not know a greg 
deal better than I do. 5 i. 
Now,’ however, that the Society has attained the age , 
ninety years, it seems opportune to refer to its founder 
and their labours. The times were far from propitious fc 
such an undertaking, and though Mr. Bowdler and h: 
coadjutors, Mr. Davis, Mr. Park, and Mr. Turner, bega 
the work in 1814, they only succeeded in founding the Societ 
in 1818. The country was just emerging from the long an 
wearisome Napoleonic wars, and there were many calls fro 
wounded soldiers, widows and orphans, who had claims o 
the charity of the few who had means to alleviate the gre: 
distress that existed. The attempt to found this Society ; 
such a time was indeed bold, and it must have sprung fro: 
the hearts of those who felt that to provide means for ¢} 
true worship of God was a suitable thankoffering for 4 
blessing of peace. The neglect for many long years in givir 
opportunities for public worship made the question a yer 
urgent one, but it was only after a struggle of four yea: 
that the Society was at last founded. eae 
Its object was to give assistance for providing ehur 
accommodation in populous places, and it proposed to hel 
to make more suitable that accommodation which sti 
existed in some fashion after the ruthless hands’ of 4 
seventeenth and eighteenth century had made churches an: 
thing but what they should be. In accordance with the: 
proposals the Society made grants according to its meaz 
when schemes that seemed to be laid down on good lin 
were presented to it. This brings me to the time when I 
committee of the Society resolved not to keep the who 
responsibility of deciding upon schemes in their own hand 
but to ask the assistance of a number of leading architect 
Such names as Thomas H. Wyatt, Anthony Salvin, Benj 
min Ferrey, Sir George Gilbert Scott, George Edward Stree 
not to mention many others, were a guarantee to the publ 
that the money subscribed was not thrown away on w 
suitable buildings. es 
In order to bring home to you the position of the Chur 
then (and to some extent now) it will be well to imagine 
clergyman settled down in a new district cut out of a lar, 
parish, and finding his first duty to be the raising of mon 
to build a church, and possibly not only a church but schoo 
and schoolhouse. It must be understood that the value of 
grant from this Society is far beyond the mere amount: 
the money granted. Such a recognition gives a backhor 
to the whole appeal, and the public knows that when 1 
case meets with the approval of this Society there is n 
only the need for assistance but also a guarantee that q 
money raised will be properly spent. It is well know 
that all the plans are submitted to the, Committee of Arch 
tects, who are selected as men who know how ecclesiastic 
work should be carried out, and that the three points th 
have to consider are the design, the construction, and 1 
arrangements. a 
With respect to design, it is generally felt that theze 
a distinct line between the designs for secular and ecclesia 
tical work. I remember a great writer some years 4 
making a somewhat arbitrary distinction between Class 
and Gothic architecture. Now, without entirely agreeu 
with his view as it was set out, I feel it to have some tru 
in it if, for the terms Classic and Gothic, we substitu 
Secular and Sacred. When we look at the grand old buil 
ings of Greece or Rome or at many of more recent dat 
including the massive works that have been carried out | 
engineers, the impression made in the mind is that of 1! 
greatness of Man—and I cannot but feel that to a certa. 
extent this is a legitimate feeling. So long as the pow 
and goodness of God Who made man great is acknowledg 
there is no reason why man should not see with pride t 
greatness of the things God has allowed him to do. if u 
false pride of Nebuchadnezzar, saying “Is not this ore 
Babylon that I have built by the might of ee 
is avoided and a pure, humble pride, still feeling 11s ‘ 
pendence on its Creator, is expressed, it is, I say, 4 Pp? 
which may quite lawfully be indulged in. ies: 
But how different is the feeling of awe we experience ‘ 
entering many of the great churches—a feeling which m 4 
cases should be encouraged. Man there feels not his o¥ 


greatness, though God has given it him, but with 3 
Breatness, whough od. 288 even ee 
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Incorporated Church Building Society on May 21. 
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nility he feels the greatness of God,’ and thanks Him 
t his frail, sinful mind and body have been permitted 
do so much to bring the Creator more closely to the 
ited, and, kneeling down, he says, “This is none other 
the house of God; this is the gate of Heaven.’”’ That is 
effect that all church building should have, and what we 
sechitects should in all humility aim to produce. 
[ fear that very few of us are able to carry this out as 
should like todo. Far too many designs submitted show 
; the object has been to spend but little money rather 
1 to secure a good building. When such a feeling is 
ressed in a design it seems to suggest how little need I 
ler to the Lord for all His gifts to me. Do not think 
i; 1 am pleading for mere ornament. A good building 
ot necessarily an expensive one. It is the bad building 
; is pretentious and is covered with meretricious orna- 
t. Ornament of a simple and also of the richest kind is 
ainly suitable for church building if used with due 
dination to the main masses. But where much orna- 
t is wished for, the grants from the Society are not 
led. 
(he main thing to look for as far as art and design are 
erned is that the building on the face of it is suitable 
its purpose. With regard to construction, the points or 
ils which the Architects’ Committee have to report on 
somewhat clearer to lay down. Your Society does not 
t its money to be wasted on buildings which can only 
a few years, and therefore your architects drew up 
Jules of certain minimum strength of walls and beams, 
which must be adhered to. There are points which no 
of men sitting in a room in London can settle—such 
e depths of foundation walls. These can only be settled 
nspection on the spot. The building may be on a rock 
in a foot of the surface or it may be on soft, wet clay 
iring ten or more feet in depth. Again, the practical 
ying out of work can only be seen to as the work pro- 
3. So that your Architects’ Committee can only report 
he general construction as set out in the plans before 
. The questions of thrusts of roofs, the abutments to 
es, the weight on arches, and many other questions of 
dnd arise, and the conditions on which points may be 
sised seem never to be the same. Some cases present a 
in amount of difficulty, and your committee, as far as 
experience goes, never hesitates to go thoroughly into 
juestions before coming to a decision. 
he third consideration which I mentioned above is that 
commodation, and this, it must be remembered, involves 
nly the counting of seats, but the arrangement generally, 
sition and character of seats, the approaches to them, 
many other things. A point which everyone knows has 
‘considered in the reseating of old churches is that the 
ligh square pews cannot be considered seats suitable 
ommon prayer in public worship. That is evident. 
again, there was, and is, the question of arrangement 
rge churches for the approaches to the altar at the Holy 
arist and a convenient return to the seats. Nothing 
be more objectionable than arrangements which are 
» to bring crowding and hustling on such occasions, 
effectually disturbing the feelings of devotion the whole 
ce is designed to maintain. I mention this merely as 
mong many things, for it is a problem which can be 
1 more or less effectually in many ways, and it is neces- 
to be clear that the scheme proposed will with due 
carry out the intention. There are also the arrange- 
s at the altar for the clergy—that they should be able 
try out their high office with reasonable comfort, s0 
their thoughts are not carried away by petty incon- 
neces, 
need not enter further into the details of these features : 
may say that your architects look closely into matters 
all detail—even the character of seats, that they may 
irly comfortable, but not lend themselves to be mere 
es. In some respects the opinions among us have not 
quite unanimous. For instance, the question of the 
position of the book-board was settled by the majority 
on a level with the seat, it being supposed that such a 
on gives a little more room. My own feeling is that it 
be at such a level that the book upon it could be 
rtably read by anyone kneeling down ; but the majority 
ed it to recommend the lower level, but reduced it being 
ulsory only to seats of less than 3 feet from back to 
My opinion is that 3 feet should be a minimum, but 
lajority agreed to a slight relaxation of that width. 
Ye 18 in some cases a strong wish to get as mamy people 
is small a space as possible, and it is to meet urgent cases 
your committee have allowed 2 feet 104 inches as the 
num width. These figures are too technical really to 
ought before a meeting like this, but if you have been 
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able in any way to follow them you will see that your com- 
mittee are really considering everything as fully as they 
can, and that many of the questions cannot be settled with- 
out a good deal of consideration and care. 

In conclusion, I should like to give a word of advice to 
the clergy. I know the difficulty that faces a man when he 
begins to collect a large sum for the building of a church. 
I know the many times he must be disheartened by the want 
of sympathy where he was most expecting it. But what. 
ever his difficulties, whatever the want of encouragement 
and sympathy, I do urge that he should not let himself be 
driven to the expedient of trying to get a cheap building. 
Too many fall into that error, and some few seem to think 
it a credit to have built a church larger than another not 
far off and for less money. Let them remember that a grant 
from this Society is, as I said before, a real backbone to a 
subscription list—it brings a good deal more than the sum 
granted, for everyone feels that endeavours have been made 
that the building should be a credit to the parish where it is 
erected and to those who have nobly worked in raising funds 
for it. It is far better to do a part of the work and do it 
thoroughly than that a building dedicated. to the service of 
God should carry the stamp of cheapness and meanness in 
every detail. 

One further recommendation I would humbly give. When 
your scheme has once been settled and you begin to get in 
subscriptions, do not be afraid to divide your plans up into 
sections and carry out a part. I remember so well giving 
that advice to a friend now passed away; but no, he said 
he would not move in the work till he had the funds, and 
I remember his coming to me and saying, “I wish I had 
followed your advice, for I find now that I have not so much 
promised as I had five years ago.’’ Some subscribers wrote 
and said that they thought the thing had lapsed, and had 
given the money elsewhere. Some of the larger subscriptions 
had beea lost through death, so that all his work had not 
increased his means. There is a feeling of want of earnest- 
ness when a matter is allowed to drift, and it is a feeling by 
which the public is very quickly affected. 

My Lord Bishop, I must thank the committee for allowing 
me to say these few words, and your Lordship and others 
here for so patiently listening to me. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


VHE present restoration of Winchester Cathedral, which, as 
will be remembered, revealed the fact that the massive 
building rested upon logs of beechwood laid side by side in a bog 
of peat, has revived, says a correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the ancient ‘‘ Legend of Hampage Wood,”’ as it is 
called, the best part of which ‘“‘ legend ”’ is that it is perfectly 
true. Briefly the legend is this:—Bishop Walkelin, or 
Walkelyn, to whom fell the task of rebuilding Winchester 
Cathedral in the year 1079, very soon discovered that he had 


| need of a very large amount of timber for the purpose, and 


petitioned the king, William the Conqueror, for leave to 
take what he required from Hanepinges Wood, then appa- 
rently a royal possession, situated about three miles out of 
Winchester, on what is now the road to Alresford. William 
replied that he might have all he could carry away in ‘‘ four 
days and nights,’’ and the bishop thereupon sent far and wide 
for all the woodmen in the district, and in the allotted time 
actually succeeded in felling every tree in the wood—with 
one notable exception—and carrying it away. 

The foregoing story, which is duly set out in the ‘‘ Annals 
of Winchester,’’ the genuineness of which cannot be doubted, 
since they were most carefully kept year by year to record all 
the doings of the city, admits of no contradiction, but it has 
always been a mystery as to what use was made of this enor- 
mous quantity of timber. Hampage Wood, as it is now 
called, has always been a large one, and its boundaries well 
defined. Some of the timber was used in the roof of the south 
transept, and some more, probably, in the north transept, 
but what became of the rest nobody could suggest until the 
massive beech-trunks were discovered a year or two since 
actually beneath the foundations. 

The placing of these trees in the foundations to overcome 
the difficulty of building on a swampy site has always been 
credited to De Lucy, who rebuilt the cathedral in 1202, but it 
is at least possible that Walkelin had recourse to a similar 
method, for the conditions must have been always the same. 
Colour is lent to this supposition by the fact that the 
‘Annals ”’ distinctly state that Walkelin rebuilt the cathedral 
“from its foundations.” Hampage Wood has always been 
noted for its beech timber, although oak does well there too, 
and some of the latter wood was also employed in the cathedral 
at or about the same date. At the present time the tallest 
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beeches of the neighbourhood are to be seen in this wood, and 
those which were used for the cathedral were of necessity tall 
and straight, as they have proved to be on removal. 

As to the one tree which Walkelin is reported to have 
saved, there is good reason to believe that there is truth in this 
also, although as far as-one can gather no actual reference 
is made to it in the ‘‘ Annals.’’ The tree in question is the 
“Gospel Oak,’’ now dead, but still substantially existing, 
under which St. Augustine is supposed to have preached. It 
is on the property of Sir John Shelley, whose family suc- 
ceeded to the Avington estates from the Dukes of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, and is now carefully railed round and 
banded together with iron, to preserve it as far as possible. 
This venerable tree stands at the upper end of Hampage 
Wood, and is the only one of such great age in the wood, 
although other very ancient specimens are to be found in 
Avington Park itself. 

A good deal of the scaffolding round De Lucy’s outer 
walls has been removed, and the masonry is being painted 
and the earth removed from the plinth, &c. The scaffolding 
within the lady chapel will be removed in a few days, and 
thereafter that of the aisles of this Prelate’s retro-choir, 
which are perhaps the earliest example of the Early English 
style. When all this scaffolding is gone we shall see again 
the beautiful vaulting and its devices repaired and made 
secure in great measure, and here and there cement and iron- 
work of modern repairs replaced with stone in perfect har- 
mony with De Lucy’s works. The iron connecting tie-rods 
are a necessity, but whether for permanence or only tem- 
porary is unknown. 

The work of pumping out the water under the north 
transept is being carried out by a powerful new pump, the 
Norman tower is having a scaffolding erected on each 
‘of its faces in order that any defects may be filled in with 
cement and made good. There is nothing serious or sus- 
picious as to the safety of the massive lantern tower over 
the Norman choir, but it has evidently felt the easterly 
movement of the choir and De Lucy’s aisles, and thus the 
necessity of examination and remedial measures. The but- 
tresses, both wall and flying buttresses, of Fox’s time are 
having attention, and they required it badly. The work 
on the south transept, which as to its end wall is out of per- 
pendicular, is ready for commencing. Frequenters of the 
cathedral for years past have noticed in the interior how 
defective the walls and pillars were. The excavations still 
yield evidences of the Roman or Romano-British occupation 
of the site of the cathedral, and of later people. Among 
these relics are the handle of a Roman amphora or wine 
vase, part of a _ twelfth-century pair of scales for 
weighing the precious metals or money of that period, 
&e. Messrs. Ferrar & Long carefully conserve all curios 
and other antique objects. The restoration of the west 
front is progressing rapidly. 


HIGHCLERE CASTLE, HAMPSHIRE. 


HE members of the Hampshire Field Club and Archeo- 

logical Society enjoyed the privilege of visiting the seat of 

the Earl of Carnarvon, which has artistic as well as historic 

interest. The arrangements were made by Mr. W. Dale, 

F.S.A., the honorary secretary, who read a paper on High- 

clere, in which he said, as reported in the Hampshire 
Advertiser :— 

On two previous occasions we, as a club, have visited 
what is generally known as the ‘‘Clere’’ district. On one 
occasion Kingsclere engaged our attention, and eleven years 
ago we drove through this park and climbed to the summit 
of Beacon Hill. Our Proceedings contain papers concerning 
the ‘‘ Cleres,’” and I must refer you to them for information 
respecting the ancient tenure of land and other archeological 
associations of the district. We have been reminded of some 
of these associations to-day, as we have passed the seven bar- 
rows, and looked once more on the fine earthworks that crown 
the hill tops around us, all of them apparently memorials of 
that race, vaguely known as the Bronze folk, who peopled 
the forests and fought on the hills 3,000 years ago. I should 
like to mention that the first Earl of Carnarvon was a dis- 
tinguished antiquary, and had many of the tumuli in the 
neighbourhood opened more than 100 years ago. It was a 
time when the knowledge of such subjects was limited, and 
little things which are now known to be of value may have 
escaped attention. But the description left on record of the 


burnt nature of the interments and other particulars is defi- . 


nite enough to prove to us what the shape of the barrows 
indicates—that these memorials of the dead are all of the 
age of bronze. 
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I may be forgiven if I call your attention to : 
natural beauty of the situation of Highclere Ca 
minding you that it is owing largely to the forces wh 
at work in the epochs of geological time. The chalk 
followed for so many miles here curiously ends, and 
exposed a small oblong inlier of underlying rock, t¢ 
green-sand. As we leave the park we shall see an in 
section which explains the presence of this inlier- 
fairly horizontal for a long distance, you will 
tilted at an angle of forty-five degrees, very mu 
the Isle of Wight. It is this circumstance that | 
determined the picturesque scenery that surrounds 
the quiet play of the influences of falling and ru 
for ages untold before the appearance of man, hay 
the rest. ; 

The associations of this place with Winchester are 
ing. Saxon charters dating back to the eighth cen 
that it was part and parcel of that See. The entry 
day runs :—‘‘ The Bishop himself holds Clere. It: 
the Church’s.’’ The Bishops of Winchester had a 
park here at which they occasionally dwelt. Sever 
public acts of William of Wykeham are dated at 
and in a codicil to his will he bequeaths 51. to the 
and directs his executors to reward the parkkeeper < 
to their discretion. This extensive property, whi 
besides Clere, Newtown, East Woodhay, Ashm 
Itchingswell, and Burghclere, continued in the p 
the Bishopric till the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
was dismembered by John Poynet, Bishop of Wi 
who granted to the King on. June 4, 1552, in the fift 
his reign, the manors and free warrens of High 
Burghclere with the advowsons and right of patro. 
churches. The September following, the King gran 
manors to William FitzWilliam, one of the gentler 
bedchamber. This grant, with many others of — 
nature, was annulled by Queen Mary, but again 
by Elizabeth in the first year of her reign... . T 
continued in possession of the assigns of Sir Willi 
William till it was purchased by Sir Robert Sav 
torney-General to Charles the Second and James th 
counsel for the Seven Bishops. He resided at Hig 
latter years of his life. His only daughter, Margar 
portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller is at Highcle1 
Thomas, eighth Earl of Pembroke, the last Lr 
Admiral of England, and by Sir Robert Sawyer’s 
property devolved upon her second son, the H¢ 
Robert Herbert. On his death, in 1769, without 
came by succession to his nephew, who was the son of 
fifth son of the eighth Earl of Pembroke. He was 
in 1780, Lord Porchester, and in 1793 advanced to tf 
dom of Carnarvon. He purchased of the Bishop 
chester the manors of East Woodhay, Ashme 
Itchingswell, and Newtown, the remainder of th 
Bailiwick of Highclere. It is not, however, till - 
the Bishops finally disappeared from the scene, ° 
third Earl established in the law courts his clait 
warren in the manors of Highclere and Burghclere 

One looks in vain at Highclere for traces of 1 
occupied by the Bishops, or even by Jacobean & 
Britton, writing at the close of the eighteenth cen 
the mansion was built upon the old site by the Hoi 
Herbert, but has received its present form fr 
Carnarvon, that is, the first Earl. He describes it 
structure, stuccoed, more distinguished for ele; 
splendour of appearance, whatever that may m 
extensive alterations were made in 1841 by the th 
and I believe I am correct in saying the present 
assumed its present form at that time. 

If, however, the building is not ancient, th 
contained in it are more than adequate compensati 
magnificent portraits that look down upon us fro 
are those of men and women who figured largel, 
history of our land and have adorned the highes' 
Literature and Art. The connection of the di 
nobleman who permits us the privilege of visitin; 
with the noble houses of the Herberts of Wil 
Stanhopes of Bretby, names interwoven in histot 
silver thread, is sufficient guarantee that we shall 
forget what we see to-day. I have already expl 
connection of the Earl of Carnarvon with the Har. 
broke. William Herbert, the great statesman 0 
of Henry the Eighth, who is best described in t 
Froude, was created Earl of Pembroke in 1551, 
acquired Wilton with other property. His pic 
painted by Antonio, and a copy of it is here. Aub 
tions that a favourite dog followed him to the gr 
there pined to death. The dog is represented in the 
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‘countess was the famous Mary, sister to Sir Philip 


oe 
The object of all verse 
__ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother.”’ 


xt Dormer, first Earl of Carnarvon, of the first creation, 
ed 1628, married Anne Sophia Herbert, daughter of the 
th Earl of Pembroke, and as a Royalist played a dis- 
rished part in the Civil War. He fought at Edge Hill, 
in our own county under Waller, and was finally killed 
e first battle of Newbury in 1643. With Charles Dormer, 
econd Earl, this creation became extinct. The portrait 
ie second Harl is by Vandyke, and also that of Anne 
ia the first countess. The portrait of the first Earl is 
ccellent copy from Vandyke, perhaps an original. By 


yarriage of the late Earl of Carnarvon, the distinguished | 


sman of the Victorian age, with Lady Emily Stanhope, 
daughter of the sixth Earl of Chesterfield, the family 


raditions of one of the cleverest and wittiest spirits of 
ighteenth century, Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl 


nesterfield. The fine French furniture in the drawing | 


came from Bretby. In looking at these wonderful 
ions of art of the French ébéniste, we are reminded of 
aying that ‘‘ genius is the art of taking pains,’”’ for when 
n Victoria gave the commission for a table to be made 
copy from one in the Wallace collection, the ultimate 
was as much as the apparently enormous prices obtained 
1ese objects at auction. The famous ‘‘ Letters to his 
’ were written by Lord Chesterfield to Philip Stanhope, 
of Mdlle. Bouchet. It is not so widely known 
he also wrote letters to his godson, Philip, who suc- 
d him as fifth Earl, and in whose education he was 
ly interested, seeing that he would one day take his 
in the Upper House, which, though he described it as 
pital for incurables, he was most anxious his heir should 
1. He was the only son of Arthur Charles Stanhope, 
s second wife. His father was son of Dr. Michael Stan- 
great grandson of Philip, first Earl of Chesterfield. 
ied at Bretby in 1815. Fourteen letters to him were sur- 
tiously printed in the Edinburgh Review in 1774, and 
afterwards copied into the Earl’s letters to his natural 
The original letters remained at Bretby till 1890, when 
were edited by Lord Carnarvon. 
| Saying a few words about the pictures at Highclere, I 
mly single out a few of the most famous. I have been 
ly helped by the catalogue compiled by the fourth Earl 
wmarvon and also by the recollections of the year 1881, 
a small selection of them was seen by the public at 
ngton House. Lady Frances Herbert, only daughter 
first Earl, and afterwards Lady Ducie, was an accom- 
ad artist. Some of the best pictures in this collection 
copied by her. There are several portraits of her, the 
lest perhaps being that in which she is introduced as an 
thought into Sir William Beechey’s fine painting of 
amily of the first Earl. In this picture the other 
s are the Honourable William and Honourable George 
rt, and the Honourable Charles Herbert, R.N. The 
mg toom windows at Highclere are represented, and 
icher,”’ the favourite dog. Another fine work of 
ey’ s is Lady Almeria Carpenter, daughter of the second 
of Tyrconnel, and first cousin to the first Countess of 
arvon. Some of the best copies in this collection are 
Phillips, R.A., amongst others, Vandyke’s Anne Clif- 
Countess of Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery. She 
sively married Richard, second Earl of Dorset, and 
p, fourth Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and she 
it on record that ‘‘ these two lords of mine to whom I 
y the Divine providence married were in their several 
Worthy noblemen as any there were in the kingdom, 
was my misfortune to have contradictions and crosses 
both of them.’’ There is also a charming little copy, 
rompton, of the interior of the Palace at Theobalds, 
ng Charles the First and his Queen, with William, the 
Earl of Pembroke, and his brother Philip, Earl of 
gomery, The picture which is probably thought most of 
ighclere is the large equestrian portrait of Charles 
rst, which is described by the late Earl of 
Tvon as a Vandyke. It came from an old manor 
in Wiltshire, now pulled down. The standing figure 
. left of the King has sometimes been said to be the 
“Peron, but more probably represents the Chevalier 
ntoine, Equerry to Prince Henry, Knight of Malta, 
bver by Louis the Eighteenth with a present of six 
y britton, about 1800, describes this picture as a copy 
4 dyke by old Stone. Comparing it with the famous 
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Blenheim picture in the National Gallery, I fear we must 
regard it as a copy. It is only fair to say that Vandyke 
painted replicas of his subjects, and the very fine picture of 
the family of Charles the First, shown this winter at Bur- 
lington House, was so like that at Windsor that it was 
difficult to see the difference. At Wilton is a great picture 
of Philip, fourth Earl of Pembroke, and his family, by 
Vandyke, and at Highclere is apparently an original drawing 
for this picture. This was given by Ann Herbert to the 
first Earl in 1801. She calls it ‘‘a very valuable picture, 
the same as the family picture at Wilton, only a miniature, 
done by Vandyke, given by Philip, Earl of Pembroke, to his 
son when he married the daughter of Sir Henry Speller, 
whose son married the Duke of Leeds’s daughter. My father 
was a son of theirs.’’ The fine portraits of the fifth Earl of 
Chesterfield and his Countess, by Gainsborough, have been 
brought from Bretby since the late Earl compiled his cata- 
logue. So has the beautiful portrait of Mrs. Musters, on 


ne possessed of the treasures of Bretby, and inherited | the staircase. I have been unable to identify this lady, but 


conclude she was one of the Musters of Coldwick Hall. Mary 


| Ann Musters, married to John Musters in 1805, was the 


Mary of Byron’s poem, ‘“‘ The Dream.’’ Looked at critically 
the picture shows signs of rather too extensive restoration. 
The portrait of Lord Porchester as the Infant Bacchus was 
painted in 1776 by Sir Joshua Reynolds at his own request. 
It was engraved by J. R. Smith. Till recently, the animals 
surrounding the Infant Bacchus were supposed to be leopards 
in the picture, as in Smith’s engraving, but when the pic- 
ture was sent to Mr. Graves to be cleaned, it was discovered 
that the leopard spots had been added subsequently to the 
painting of the picture. After consideration these spots 
were removed. It appears that Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
touched the engraving and introduced the spots, and the Hon. 
Charles Herbert brought the picture into conformity with 
the engraving. A most interesting work of Cosway is his por- 
trait of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. Works of the 
kind by this artist, who so excelled in miniature, are rare. 

I have no time to mention the Dutch or Flemish pictures, 
nor the Laughing and Crying Philosopher of Annibale 
Caracci. I pass finally to a few of the pictures shown at 
Burlington House in 1881. The portrait of Raymond de 
Goisgelin de Cuce, Archbishop of Aix, is by Henry Howard, 
R.A., one of the comparatively unknown artists of the 
eighteenth century. The Archbishop was made a member 
of the Académie Francaise in 1776, and named a Deputy of 
the States-General in 1789. He was obliged to quit France 
during the Revolution, and was a constant visitor to High- 
clere. He returned to France in 1805, and was made a 
Cardinal. No picture by Reynolds has been more admired 
than his Lady Elizabeth Herbert, afterwards first Countess 
of Carnarvon. The picture was painted in 1777, and the 
engagement was to paint the lady only. She, however, 
brought her son, Henry George (afterwards second Earl) to 
the studio, and Reynolds was so pleased with the beauty of 
the child that he introduced him into the picture. . . . Less 
fine, but costing Reynolds far more trouble, is the picture of 
Colonel Acland and Lord Sydney shooting deer. Thomas 
Townshend, created Baron Sydney in 1783, and John Dyke 
Acland, eldest son of Sir Thomas Acland, seventh baronet. 
It is recorded in Leslie and Taylor’s life of Reynolds that 
these two gentlemen were fast friends, and wished to have 
their intimacy commemorated on canvas, but that they 
quarrelled before the picture was finished, and each declined 
to pay forit. It was painted in 1770. The picture was finally 
bought by the second Earl of Carnarvon, Colonel Acland’s 
son-in-law. Highclere possesses what in many respects is 
Gainsborough’s masterpiece, called by the Times one of the 
most delightful works of beauty ever painted. The children 
are said to have been natives of Burghclere. It would not 
be right for us to conclude without a tribute of grateful thanks. 
to the Earl of Carnarvon for permitting us to visit Highclere 
to-day. 


The Secretary for Scotland has appointed Mr. T. Corsan 
Morton, Glasgow, keeper of the National Galleries of Scotland. 
Mr. Morton, who was one of the founders of the Glasgow 
school, is a native of the city, and the son of a well-known 
medical man. His art education was begun under Mr. Robert 
Greenlees, the teacher of more than one noted Glasgow 
painter. Mr. Morton afterwards studied at the Slade School 
under Legros, and then went to Paris, where he had as 
teachers Boulanger and Lefévre. On returning to Glasgow 
he became a member of the Art Club in 1885, and for three 
years discharged the duties of honorary secretary. Mr. 
Morton is a virile painter in oils, and has also done admirable 
work in pastel. 


Si ee 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE sub-committee of the Cheshire County Council who 
have been considering the remuneration of the county 
architect cannot be said to have acted ungenerously. 
Private architects, of course, object to have a competitor 
in such an officer, but the committee do not consider that 
the. whole of his time should be devoted to his official 
duties. They recommend the payment of a salary of 
1,1001. a year, first-class railway fares and other reason- 
able travelling and hotel expenses, reasonable out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred in connection with the promo- 
tion of competitions for plans for new buildings and the 
adjudication thereof. By way of additional remuneration, 
in‘all cases where the contract price exceeds 1,0001. but 
does not exceed 20,000]., a commission of 44 per cent. 
on the excess over 1,000l., and in all cases where the con- 
tract price exceeds 20,000]., a commission of 4 per cent. 
upon the excess over 1,000/., and when quantities are pre- 
pared a commission of 2% per cent. on contracts under 
1,0001., 2 per cent. on contracts under 3,0001., 13 per 
cent. on contracts exceeding 3,0001. will be allowed. The 
extensions at the Upton and Parkside Asylums, for which 
special terms have already been agreed upon by the com- 
mittee of visitors, are excluded from the above arrange- 
ment, and all other works in course of construction are 
to be subject to the existing terms of appointment. The 
recommendations have been adopted. 


We often hear of complaints from builders and con- 
tractors in provincial towns concerning the interference 
with their methods of business which seems to be increas- 
ing every year. It might easily be imagined that a 
German system had come into use, and that anything 
which an ordinary policemnan might consider tobe objec- 
tionable led to the serving of a summons and appearance 
before the local magistrates. One instance may be cited 
from Southampton. On a Saturday night about nine 
o'clock a contractor, who was carrying out some painting, 
was called on at his private residence by a constable and 
ordered to take down his ladders at once. As his men 
left off work eight hours before, it was impossible to obey 
the command; whereupon the contractor was summoned 
for causing an obstruction. There is no by-law of the 
Corporation to the effect that ladders must be removed 
when the day’s work is done, or any public notice to that 
effect. No doubt, as a ladder must generally be inclined— 
for it is sometimes risky to paint a building from a 
movable platform suspended from above—a part of the 
public pavement may be obstructed. But England owes 
much of its success to the fact that occasional concessions 
are made for the convenience of individuals. It is not 
only the contractor who is benefited in that way, but his 
employers. Fortunately, at the hearing of the case there 
were many magistrates present, and they unanimously 
came to the conclusion that there should be no convic- 
tion. As notice of appeal was given, there will have to 
be further litigation; and it would be more economical if 
the contractor consented to a fine even more excessive than 
could be imposed. 


Tue Fool in “‘ King Lear ”’ said ‘‘ there was never yet 
fair woman but she made mouths in a glass.’’ Those 
who believe in his cynical wisdom will not be surprised at 
hearing of a statuette resembling the Venus of Melos 
which has been discovered. It holds a mirror in the right 
hand, and with the left retains the folds of the garment. 
From that evidence we can assume that the sculptor 
represented the beautiful goddess as a true woman. 
fortunately for that conclusion evidence exists of other 
arrangements for the arms that are no less plausible. 
_ Similar figures have appeared on coins as if inscribing 
names of heroes on tablets, -or reading tablets on which 
such names were inscribed by another hand, or holding 
the apple awarded by Parts, or fondling Mars. These 
and other dispositions have given rise to theories, and each 
theory has its zealous supporters. Indeed, a literature 
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might be made out of the controversies which the 
deity has inspired. Adstheticians, we suppose, 
ready as ever to renew the contest, and yet it is 
whether there will ever be a satisfactory soluti 
fragments of arms which were found with the s 
Melos were, it is apprehended, reduced to powder 
conservators of the Louvre some ninety years ago, — 
it was feared they would clash with the official 
If they were forthcoming they might have thei 
controversy, but it is doubtful whether the no 
would become more attractive. ; 


Tue late ecclesiastical changes in Scotland h 
it necessary to expend a large sum in providing 
and manses. It was stated at the General Asse 
the United Free Church in Edinburgh that out 
150,0001. required for building, eight-tent 
120,0001.—-had been contributed. Complaints a 
that the buildings are not undertaken as prompth 
ministers desire. Works which were promised to 
menced in a couple of months remain unattempted. 
the other hand, the special buildings committ 
that they must proceed cautiously. They m 
having secure titles; and in such a country as 
investigation takes a long time. They point o 
to the present no blunders have been committed. — 
have disposed of 71 cases, contracts being entere 
in some of them, and 51 other cases are nearly co 
One speaker referred to the negotiations betw 
United Free Church and the Free Church wi 
to the purchase of five churches, sixteen mans 
three halls, which the United Free Church though 
could utilise with advantage. In only two cases 
Free Church authorities prepared to sell, and in t 
United Free Church’s offer was declined. That 
agreed, was sufficient to show that wherever the 
Free Church thought there was the smallest pos 
obtaining buildings by purchase from the Free © 
they had made an attempt to do so. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—INNER QUAD—NEW A DD 


E give this week two additional views of 
ings. A college which would not be ada 

the residence of students would be a misnomer 
sense of the word, and accordingly in this week’ 
as in last, we exemplify the earlier and later qua 
students. What may be called the official bi 
Merton will not be neglected, but as some rey 
have been in progress, views cannot be taken fot 
or two. 


“MORNING POST” BUILDINGS, WALDORF HOTEL, »: 


HIS view shows a new street scene, which 1 
the results of the costly Strand improvemen 
London County Council. The principal buildin 
designed by Messrs. Ruvrz & Forp, Messrs. M 
Davis, and Messrs. A. Mackrenzin & Son. 


CROSSWAYS, BUSBRIDGE, . NEAR GODALMING. 2) 
LIVERPOOL TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—LECTURE 


ee two buildings illustrated will recall the 
of the late Mr. E. W. Mountrorp, and suf 
skill in dealing with different classes of work. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—FULL-LENGTH VIEW E A’ 


Ww* have already published illustrations of the 

of the cathedral. The view now given W 
strongly emphasise the difference between late ¥ 
the state of the building prior to restoration.- — 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


E proposal to erect a memorial of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman with an “ inscription expressive of 
igh sense entertained by this House of the eminent ser- 
rendered by him to the country in Parliament and in 
offices of State’’ has once more drawn attention to the 
rowding of Westminster Abbey with monuments. Mr. 
mur, while supporting the proposal, expressed his hope 
it was the last occasion on which the House of Commons 
1 be asked to vote money for such a purpose. Lord 
downe in the House of Lords said the Abbey was already 
ently crowded with memorials, and suggested that it 
d not be recognised as a matter of course that all Prime 
sters were to have monuments in the building. | 
‘may be well to recall the fact at the present time that 
pril 1890 the Westminster Abbey Commission was 
mted ‘“‘to inquire into the present state of the Abbey 
estminster, as regards the facilities which it offers for 
ding for the interment, and of. otherwise preserving the 
ry of Her Majesty’s subjects in the manner which has 
customary for many centuries; and to hear evidence, 
© consider plans for providing at the Abbey, or else- 
, an additional place for memorials, should such a pro- 
| appear necessary.’’ The members were the then First 
lissioner of Works (Mr. David Plunket, M.P., now 
Rathmore), the late Sir Henry Layard, the late Sir 
rick Leighton, P.R.A., the late Dean of Westminster 
Bradley), the late Mr. Louis J. J ennings, M.P., and the 
[r. A. Waterhouse, R.A. Lord Rathmore is the only sur- 
member, and he proposes to take part in the discussion 
1 Lord Eversley raise the question of the overcrowding 
Abbey. ‘The report of the Commission was completed 
me 24, 1891, and was as follows :— 
We have to report that space may probably be found 
th the floor of the Abbey for interment for at least one 
ed years to come if the duty of granting such a burial 
charged sparingly, and with careful regard for the 
ess of the national honour thereby conferred. But that 
om now remains in the interior of the building for 
tant monumental commemorations. We humbly sub- 
your Majesty that the memorials, illustrating the his- 
# England for more than eight centuries, which the 
contains, are an inheritance of high national interest 
alue, and that the roll of such memorials ought to be 
ued. We are of opinion that no interference with 
ig monuments short of removal or rearrangement on a 
ale would provide adequate facilities for this purpose. 
a course we are not prepared to recommend, and we do 
ink that even in individual cases memorials should be 
bed contrary to the wishes of the representatives of the 
We find that provision adequate for such commemora- 
annot be made in any existing building within the pre- 
of the Abbey, nor in any place not immediately 
ted with it. We have, therefore, taken evidence and 
ered plans for providing at the Abbey an additional 
‘or memorials ; and we have further to report that of the 
§ schemes which have been brought before us there are 
lich we commend as specially suited for the purpose. 
ne proposes to clear an area now occupied by certain 
aim Old Palace Yard, and to erect upon a portion of 
und so cleared a monumental chapel connected with the 
at Poets’ Corner. We venture to recommend, whether 
ter part of this proposal be adopted or not, that no time 
_be lost in removing the houses in Old Palace Yard 
referred to, which not only conceal to a great extent the 
cture of the chapel of Henry VII. and the ancient 
t-house, but are also a constant source of danger to the 
from fire. The other plan contemplates the erection 
onumental chapel on a vacant piece of ground, the site 
old refectory, lying immediately south of the great 
rand parallel to the nave of the Abbey. We believe that 
other of these last-mentioned schemes would provide a 
n of the problem which has been submitted for our con- 
‘ion. After a careful review of the arguments, we 
nend that of the two schemes the latter should be 
d, and that, in order to carry it out, so much of the 
quired for that purpose as, under the Public Schools 
6 , vecame vested in the governing body of Westminster 
» Should be teconveyed by statutory enactment, if 
iy, to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey. 


uch we humbly submit for. Maiests? 
DahION.--. y yas Our ajesty’s gracious 


25 2) D..Prunxer. 

mee A. He Lavanp: 
ue F. Lerguton. 
une 24, 1891. 


.G. G. Braptey. 
L. J. Jennings. 
_ A. Warternovse. 

_Harotp Ditton, Secretary. 
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‘‘ We, the undersigned Commissioners, whilst cordially 
approving in other respects of the above report, feel ourselves 
obliged to dissent from its last paragraph, which recommends 
the adoption of the refectory site, and from such other passages 
as point to that conclusion, and we advise that preference 
should be given to the site at the south-east of the Abbey. 

A. H.. Layarp. 
F. Lereuron. 
G. G. Braptey.”’ 


The report of the Commissioners begins with the considera- 
tion of the historical side of the question, after. which. they 
state that :— 

‘‘ Before proceeding to discuss the various plans which have 
been brought before us for providing an additional place for 
commemoration of the dead at Westminster Abbey, it may be 
well to consider the possibility of finding the required room 
in some other way. It might at first sight appear an easy and 
natural escape from the difficulty which has been created by 
the absence of plan and want of discrimination shown in 
earlier times, simply to remove those monuments which it may 
be thought are least entitled to their present position, either 
because they offend against modern ideas of taste, or because 
those whose memories they recall may now be deemed to have 
been unworthy of such honours. But if the matter-be more 
closely looked into, weighty reasons will be found against this 
solution of the problem. Bi 

“ For while it is true that something has already been done, 
especially under the judicious control of the late Sub-Dean 
Lord John Thynne, the late Dean Stanley and the present 
Dean, in the way of moving a little, and even reducing in‘size, 
some monuments in order to obtain more freedom and light for 
others, and while we think that something further may well] be 
attempted in the same direction, it is obvious that in any such 
operations the greatest care must be taken not to offend public 
feeling and sentiment or to disturb historical. associations 
which, in most cases, have given a special significancée to the 
particular spot occupied by each effigy. 

“It may be said generally, that memorials once set up 
within the Abbey with the assent of the Dean have rarely, if 
ever, been removed from the building, and have never even 
been shifted from one place to another within it contrary to 
the wishes of the representatives of the deceased, who, when 
known, have always been consulted ; further, we were-advised 
on high legal authority that it is extremely doubtful whether 
anything but an Act of Parliament could authorise the de- 
parture from this settled practice, and we are satisfied that if 
any proposal were now made by legislation’ or otherwise to 
interfere on a large scale with existing monuments, it would 
be met by vehement and well-founded opposition from many 
quarters. 

‘“‘ Again, it has been, argued that the cloisters might suf- 
ficiently provide sites for future monuments ; but in answer to 
this suggestion it is enough to say that while it would, no 
doubt, be possible to put up a few mural tablets in addition to 
those already affixed to the walls, there is no room for any 
other kind of sepulchral record in those covered walks, which 
are used as approaches to Westminster School, as well as to 
the chapter-house, the Abbey and its surrounding residences. 
The cloister-walks are, even now, found to be too narrow upon 
festivals and other occasions when unusually large gather- 
ings of people are brought together to attend the church. As 
to the alternative which remains—viz., that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral should in future receive those memorials of the 
dead for which scope cannot be found in Westminster Abbey, 
we examined, amongst other witnesses, Canon Gregory (now 
Dean) of St. Paul’s, and from him we learned that the 
authorities of the Cathedral would be strongly opposed to such 
a change, mainly because little space is still to be found, 
either in the body of the church or in its crypt. available for 
the purpose, and even if this objection did not stand in the 
way, it must be remembered that while many of the greatest of 
our warriors and some famous artists have there been com- 
memorated, the practice is of but recent origin, and the cases 
are few in which the distinction has been given to men who 
have in other ways made their lives illustrious. We doubt that 
it would be possible to graft upon this comparatively modern 
and limited practice the older and wider traditions of West- 
minster, or that St. Paul’s would ever, for the purposes of 
such national honours, hold in the minds and imaginations 
of the people the place so long filled by the Abbey. 

‘* We now turn to the consideration of various suggestions 
which have been made for ‘providing at the Abbey an 
additional place for memorials.’ The first of these was origin- 
ally communicated in the year 1852 by the late Lord John 
Thynne, then Sub-Dean, to Mr. (afterwards Sir Gilbert) Scott, 
as part of the instructions given for a report on the general 
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which is very full and detailed, was in 1854 laid before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone), who appears 
to have adopted the principle that something should ‘be 
done for the Abbey by joint action between the State, the 
chapter and the public.’ 

“A reference to the text of this report (produced before us 
from the archives of your Majesty’s Office of Works), shows 
that in the mind of Sir Gilbert Scott the principal reason in 
favour of providing such a building was the expediency of 
‘freeing the Abbey’ from a vast number of statues which he 

-regarded as unworthy of their present situation within its 
walls by reason of their deficiencies in art, good taste, appro- 
priateness or religious sentiment. At the same time, how- 
ever, Sir Gilbert Scott pointed out that ‘the object in erect- 
ing such a national mausoleum in connection with the Abbey 
would not be merely to relieve the church of existing monu- 
ments, but also for the reception from time to time of new 
ones’; and he added, ‘unless the interior is to be entirely 
crowded up with them, and both the church and the monu- 
ments themselves rendered objects of public ridicule instead 
of veneration and interest, some such step seems to me to 
have become absolutely necessary.’ 

“Other schemes have since 1854 been brought forward 
with the same object as that explained in the passage of the 
report last quoted. These suggestions we will now group 
and consider in order of locality (but not strictly in order 
of date), as follows :— 

“1. The addition of a building on the north side of the 
nave. 

“2. The adaptation of the existing chapter-house. 

“3, The acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of 
a cloister or chapel to the east and south of Poets’ Corner. 

“4, The utilisation of a vacant space adjoining and com- 
municating with the south side of the great cloisters.’’ 

The following information concerning the Abbey as a 
place of burial was supplied by Dean Bradley :— 

The earlier church, together with the monastery of which 
it forms a part, was built by Edward the Confessor on a scale 
of grandeur before unknown in England, with the express 
purpose that it should serve as his own burial-place. It was 
dedicated to St. Peter on December 28, 1065, and the king, 


dying on January 5, 1066, was buried near the altar on the 


following day. William the Conqueror, who asserted him- 
self to be the heir of the childless Edward, and took every 
opportunity of paying all outward homage to his memory, 
was crowned hard by the grave of his predecessor on Christ- 
mas day, 1066, at or near the spot on which every successive 
king or queen who has reigned in England from that day to 
this has received the rite of coronation. 
vicinity of the Confessor were laid in due time the bodies of 
his wifé Edith, and of Maude the Queen of Henry I., who, 


inheriting herself the lineage of Alfred, united in her des- 
cendants the race of the English kings with that of the 


Norman conqueror. William, however, and the :nonarchs 


who immediately followed him were buried elsewhere, and the 
growing fame of the church rested mainly on the extra- 
ordinary reverence which attached to the memory of King 
Edward, and on the fact of its being the royal church, be- 
longing hardly less to the neighbouring Palace of West- 


minster'than to the powerful Benedictine monastery. 


Between the death of Edward the Confessor (1066) and 
the accession of Henry III. (1216), a cloud of legends and 
traditions arose around the name of the king (canonised in 
1163), and the renown, both for sanctity and splendour, of 
the church in which he was buried was carried far and wide 


by countless pilgrims who came to worship at his tomb. 


Henry III., desirous at once to do honour to his venerated 


predecessor, and to tread as nearly as possible in his steps, 
demolished the greater part of the Norman edifice, and 


lodged the coffin of the saint in the most sacred (7.e., the 
most eastern) portion of the beautiful fabric which he began 
to build in its stead, and the most important part of which 
His own grave was placed on the 
northern side of the shrine to which the body of the Con- 


he lived to complete. 


fessor was once more translated, and where it now rests. 


There, in the chapel beside the Confessor, were laid Henry’s 


son Edward and his Queen Eleanor; there also, Edward III. 


and Queen Phillippa; Richard II. and his Queen, Anne of 
Bohemia, and, last of all, King Henry V., in whose reign 
the nave or western part of the Abbey was lengthened and 
nearly completed. The interment of Edward II., of the 
Black Prince, and of Henry IV. elsewhere than in the Abbey - 
The 
demolition of the lady chapel, and the substitution for it 
of the. magnificent Tudor building by Henry VII., sprang 
probably from much the same feeling as had prompted both 


was the, result in each case of special circumstances. 


| while the Peers were gathered in the Painted C 


In the immediate 


‘opening of the seventeenth century, however, we 
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condition of the Abbey at that date. The report in question, the Confessor and Henry III. The founder, indeed 


forward his desire to do honour to “our uncle o: 
memory Henry VI. and graunt dame of right noble n 
Queen Kateryne,”’ but neither of these rest within the 
ing which bears his name; and the sums which he 
on the edifice, the precaution which he took to endo 
to say masses daily, “‘ while the world shall endure’ 
Jesus altar at our feet,’’ even the direction tha: 
should be reserved for the seed royal, all point t 
felt by so many kings and nobles of an earlier pe 
they might secure their own welfare in another li 
erection of a church to contain their tombs, and 
ments conferred on the monastic clergy. : 
But though these may have been the motiy. 
mainly influenced the monarchs who built and re 
enlarged the old church of St. Peter; other causes 
work which were gradually weaving Westminster A 
its surroundings, not only into the annals of the 
England, but also into the history of its people. — 
the separation of the two Houses of Parliament 


the Palace, the Commons met from the very first w 
Abbey precincts, either in the refectory or the 
house, later in the refectory, and from the time of ] 
III. for several centuries in the chapter-house; a 
Abbey itself, honoured as the burial-place of it 
founder and of so many of his successors, had beco 
recognised place of coronations, royal weddings and 
ings, and the scene of splendid national pageants. 
The interments, even in those early days, were no 
ever, confined strictly to the seed royal. The abb 
tainly, from the time of Abbot Barking in 1246, were 
with very few exceptions, within the church, an 
tombs and funerals were in some cases, as in that o 
and Islip, only second in importance to those of th 
Yet it was only by slow degrees that others than t 
the royal house, or the abbots of the monastery obta: 
honour. There seems no doubt that William 
Speaker of. the House of Commons under Edward 
under Edward III., was buried in St. Michael’s Chap 
indeed, in the neighbourhood of the royal tombs, but 
eastern portion of the north transept. In Richar 
reign a shock was given to a contemporary feeling 
burial, in the sacred and royal chapel of the Confe: 
John of Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, the king’ 
minister and adviser. Other friends of this monai 
cluding his tutor, the learned Robert de Waldebey, 
bishop of York, were by his orders interred, the last 
Edmund’s Chapel, the others in conspicuous and hon 
portions of the church. In the reign of Henry IV., t 
1400 was marked by the burial of Chaucer, in whi 
known as Poets’ Corner; and Henry V. laid his sti 
bearer, Lewis Robsart, in St. Paul’s Chapel. This e 
was followed by Edward IV. and by Henry VIL, t 
favour, it may be presumed, was owing the burial, im 
of equal honour, of Humphrey Bourchier, who fell at 
and Sir Giles Daubeney, Governor of Calais. 
The monastery was dissolved in 1540, restored 
again dissolved, and the present constitution of the 
a “Royal and exempt peculiar,’ under its existin 
“The Collegiate Church of St. Peter,’ was est 
Queen Elizabeth’s grant in 1560. In the interv 
ment had been set up in 1556 in honour of the po 
a few paces to the south of the spot where, 150 ye 
he had been buried. But with the Reformation 
great change. In the reign of Elizabeth especiall 
ber of burials enormously increased; the chapels 
east end of the church being no longer used a 
worship, became simply receptacles of tombs and 1 
a wholly different character and style were gradi 
duced and the effigies of the dead were placed in & 
tude, lying on the side, kneeling, seated and stant 
less than four monuments of great ladies were 
the site of the ancient altar of the chapel in whic 
severally entombed. Mural tablets also began 
together with vast and lofty structures, such as th 
Lord Hunsdon, and of Lord Norris, his sons and fa: 
In the charter of Elizabeth nothing is said of b 
the Abbey, though in the Elizabethan statutes the 
mentioned as the person charged with the care and 
the royal monuments. But it is certain that for so 
tions longer the honour of interment beneath 1 
mainly confined to those who were either connec 
royalty by blood or affinity, such as the Seymours ¢ 
Greys, or had served the sovereign as great statesm 
yers or soldiers. At the close of the sixteenth an 
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|; to appear the dawn of other’ claims to such honour. 
ser was the first poet buried, 1589, expressly and solely 
| tribute to his fame as a poet; soon afterwards the same 
murs were paid to the memory of Beaumont iz 1616. The 
nencement of the Civil War marked clearly a new era 
ne history of the Abbey. Dean Stanley says it was the 
hd which, more than any other, shows the strong hold 
it had laid on the minds of the whole nation :—‘‘ When 
feven the excess of Puritan zeal or the sternness of re- 
ican principles could extinguish in the statesman of the 
monwealth the longing to be buried in the royal monas- 
» Tf is evident that both the Protector and the Parlia- 
were deeply imbued with what may be called the modern 
', of the national value of such commemoration. 
was Oliver Cromwell himself buried in the church sacred 
e memory of Edward the Confessor, but in his lifetime 
vused the remains of Ireton to be brought from Limerick, 
laid in the easternmost part of the royal ehapel, at the 
spot expressly designed by the founder for an altar of 
ec uncle of blessed memory King Henry the Sixth.’’ And 
endon tells us how the body of Blake, the great Admiral 
e Commonwealth, who died at the entrance of Plymouth 
d on his return from his last famous victory over the 
tiards, was by Cromwell’s orders carried up by land to 
‘on, and buried with all solemnity possible, and at the 
ie charge, “in Harry the Seventh’s Chapel, among the 


iments of kings, in order to encourage his officers to. ven- 


their lives.” This, says Dean Stanley, was the first dis- 
‘notice of burial in. Westminster Abbey as an incentive 
lroac achievements. .. . .......) 
henceforward tombs and monuments were oftener ad- 
od within the church, avowedly as rewards for distin- 
ied merit. The circumstances of each of these have been 
n by Dean Stanley into a tale of surpassing interest in 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey.’’ Here we need only 
| the names of a few of the famous men so com- 
orated in order to show how, year by year, the interest 
e Abbey became more closely bound up with the history, 
yrew with the growth, of the nation. 
he chiefs of the Restoration, George Monk, Duke of 
({marle; Edward Montague, Earl of Sandwich; and 
s Butler, Duke of Ormond, were, like Buckingham in 
pign of Charles I. and the Parliamentary leaders under 
jommonwealth, buried amongst the kings in the chapel 
enry VII., and Clarendon, the Royalist historian of 
troubled times, was laid at the foot of the steps leading 
tt. The grave of Bentinck, Earl of Portland, under its 
window, represents the statesmen of the Revolution of 
while many more or less famous heroes and victims of 
tutch War and of the War of the Succession in Germany 
Spain rest in other parts of the church. The funeral 
great Duke of Marlborough in 1722 was one of the 
magnificent that ever passed through the portals of the 
y, and his body remained for a time in the vault which 
the ashes of Ormond and had been for a while the 
ig-place of those of Cromwell. 
The successors of Marlborough by land and sea carry 
e line of warriors now chiefly in the nave, but the circle 
2ir names takes a wider sweep with the advance of the 
ry;” for the wars by which India and Canada were 
and the North American colonies were lost have left 
‘and marked traces in the graves and statues of those 
perished in them. There are cenotaphs of Sir Eyre 
, General Lawrence, and others famous in the Indian 
of that time. There is also the huge structure to the 
rious but short-lived General Wolfe and mural monu- 
to the ill-fated André. Lord Howe for a special reason 
muried at St. Paul’s, but his great battle on June 1, 
4s recalled by the memorial to three of his captains, 
hee others are commemorated who fought in Rodney’s 
lang victory. ‘The funeral of Lord Dundonald in the 
thus at the close of a long life reinstated in the public 
\t, terminates the series of naval heroes which begins 
| Blake. Nelson, who at Cape St. Vincent looked for- 
only to victory or Westminster Abbey, found his grave 
. Paul’s.” There, also, Wellington and Picton were 
J, and few indeed of the leaders in the Peninsular War 
tombs or memorials in Westminster Abbey. The later 
n campaigns are represented by the graves of Sir George 
ok, of Outram, and of Clyde; but the Crimean War 
he Indian Mutiny are only recalled within the church 
® memorial windows of the north transept, and outside 
the granite pillar at the western entrance, to the 
ty of the Westminster scholars (with Lord Raglan at 
;head) who fell in those campaigns. Yet if the Abbey 
ot within the last hundred years so often as in early 
‘Teceived the remains or the monuments of distinguished 
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soldiers and sailors, its honours have been more freely given 


to great Englishmen who in other ways have won their titles 
to fame. They are so many that we will not here do more 
than mention a few of the most eminent in the various com- 
panies into which they have been grouped. We have already 
seen how the claim of kindred. genius gave Spenser a grave 
beside that of Chaucer, and how there were gathered around 
these two the tombs or monuments of Beaumont and Drayton 
and Ben Jonson. In like manner were afterwards added in 
the Poets’ Corner, or in the south transept hard by memorials 
of Shakespeare and Cowley, of Dryden and Milton, of Prior 
and Thompson, of Gray and Burns, of Longfellow and 
Browning, and of many others hardly less illustrious. There, 
too, is commemorated the work of a crowd of other men of 
letters, such as Goldsmith, Johnson, Brinsley Sheridan, 
Campbell, Southey, Wordsworth, Keble, Lytton, Macaulay, 
Grote, Thackeray, and Dickens. 

In various parts of the Abbey was also from time to time 
recorded the fame of great theologians of many generations, 
and of schools of religious thought differing as widely as 
those of South and of Barrow, of Watts and the two Wesleys: 
Of philanthropists, Wilberforce was buried there with the 


| attendance of both Houses of Parliament, and “his statue 


sits nearly side by side. with Fowell Buxton.’’ ‘At the 
western entrance stands the marble image of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and in the centre of the nave is the grave of, Living: 


stone. Together with these are found memorials of cele- 
brated doctors, architects, engravers, sculptors and 
musicians, and of famous actors and actresses. ‘It is a 


proof,’ says Dean Stanley, “of the late slow and gradual 
growth of science in England that it has not yet appro- 
priated to itself any special place in the Abbey;’”’ but Sir 
Isaac Newton was, at the public cost, buried beneath its 


| floor, and his monument holds a conspicuous position, while 
| the achievements of other illustrious men of science, as, for 


instance, Herschel and Darwin, and the great ergineers, 
Watt, Stephenson, and Brunel, have also been recorded. 

In the north transept, long appropriated to statesmen,. 
and in the angle of the north-west transept, known as the 
“Whigs’ Corner,’? Chatham and Mansfield, and Follett, 
Pitt and Fox, Castlereagh and Grattan, Tierney . and 
Mackintosh, Perceval and Lord Holland, the Cannings, 
Peel and Russell, Palmerston and Cornewall Lewis, Cobden. 
and Beaconsfield and many other political rivals, have found 
together their graves and monuments; while in the. neigh- 
bouring aisles are laid the remains of many of those who 
added India to the British Empire, and there, tuo, a 
memorial was, after his chequered career, accorded Warren 
Hastings, “in that temple of silence and reconciliation where. 


| the enmities of twenty generations lie buried.”’ 


The foregoing brief narrative offers but a bare outline of the 
striking séries of events by which Westminster Abbey has’ 
from its foundation been constantly identified with the 
annals of England, but it may be enough to show how it has 
come to pass that the old monastic church is looked to almost 
by common consent as the place in which national honours. 
may most worthily be given to the illustrious dead of each 
succeeding age. We have seen how, though destined at first 
to be exclusively the burial-place of kings, no long time 
elapsed before great warriors and prelates, the only subjects 
who could in those days attain to pre-eminence, were ad- 
mitted to the royal fane; how as time went by and know- 
ledge spread, and others were given the chance of winning: 
renown, to them also were granted graves and memorials 
within its walls, till as the circle of distinction further 
widened these honours were allowed to the most famous 
Englishmen of all professions and callings from whatever 
class they. had sprung. The majestic pile, which rises in 
the busy centre of the great city, is indeed well suited for its 
solemn office. The harmonious proportions of its beautiful 
interior, the dark shadows of its lofty nave, the dim light of 
its long drawn aisles, fill the mind with feelings of reverence 
and awe, and Time, while it has flung around the building. 
the mysterious charm of age, has also dowered it with 
memories which cover the whole history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

It is long since any royal tomb has been set up or any 
royal burial has taken place by the shrine of the Confessor, 
but the practice which renews in the old church of the palace 
at each successive coronation the great bond between the 
sovereign and the people has never been interrupted. So it 
was that on the occasion of the last State ceremonial, ‘the 
noblest, the most touching, the proudest of all its pageants, 
when Her Majesty desired to make solemn and public thanks- 
giving for the prosperity and happiness of the land during’ 
fifty years of her rule, it was felt that nowhere else could 
that great festival of settled government so fittingly be held 
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as at the spot where every one of Her Majesty’s predecessors 
had for eight centuries been crowned, where all around were 
lying in their last sleep the great Englishmen whose courage 
had achieved the dominion, whose genius had inspired the 
language, whose. patriotism and wisdom had won the 
liberties and given the laws by which gradually and through 
many generations had been built up the greatness of the 
nation. | Westminster Abbey, in its tombs and _ its 
memorials, joins the ancient with the modern monarchy of 
England, and binds up the past with the present of its 
people ' 

From the above summary it will also be seen that the 
habit of doing honour in Westminster Abbey to the memory 
of illustrious Englishmen was not established by the will of 
any one man, nor in obedience to any Act of Parliament, nor 
was it carried out in accordance with any rule thought out 
beforehand. ‘The custom grew and gathered force gradually 
and almost unobserved. This peculiarity is in harmony with 
the character and traditions of the people; but, on the other 
hand, such want of system and of adequate control has had 
the serious drawback that burials and monuments have in a 
multitude of instances been accorded to those who had no 
claim to national commemoration, and little heed has been 
paid to the necessary limits of space. 

Immediately after the Restoration, as we have seen, the 
number of interments and memorials went on increasing 
rapidly, and there was at that time apparently no sense at 
all of the duty of economising the room available for such 
purposes. Burial was claimed for many of the lesser nobles, 
some of whom lie in the Ormond tomb, as Dean Stanley 
describes in “coffins upon coffins.’’ But besides those who 
may have been thought, in their time at all events, notable 
personages, others were admitted who had no right whatever 
to such a distinction. The qualification of mere neighbour- 
hood was allowed, a practice which naturally arose when 
once the old idea of the Abbey being exclusively a royal 
burying-place had become obscure, and application was made 
on behalf of those who had lived in the vicinity to be buried 
in the Abbey, because there was no other cemetery within easy 
reach. Want of space for graves or for monuments does not 
seem to have been felt or feared, even in the most highly 
prized parts of the Abbey, until the close of the seventeenth 
century; and as the chapels north and south of the eastern 
end became crowded, burials began to take place, and monu- 
ments were set up in the whole of the choir aisles, in the 
north transept, and especially in the nave, where but one 
had been erected before the time of the Civil Wars. Yet for 
several generations thereafter no effectual attempt seems to 
have been made to check this lavish use of the space that still 
remained. The selection in 1727 of a spot in the nave in 
front of the choir, which, as one of the most conspicuous in 
the Abbey, had been previously refused.to various noblemen, 
for Isaac Newton’s tomb and monument ‘marks the 
moment at which the more sacred recesses of the interior of 
the church were considered to be closed or to have lost their 
special attractions, whilst the publicity of the wide and open 
spaces hitherto neglected gave them a new importance.”’ 

At last the alarm was raised that the Abbey was being 
‘loaded with marble,’’ and various remonstrances, serious 
and satirical, were urged against the further crowding of the 
monuments. Amongst others the Dean reminded us of a 
mock “petition from posterity, to entreat that their case 
might be considered,’’ which was addressed to the Dean and 
Chapter of that day. The effects of this pressure of public 
opinion may be traced in the steady diminution of interments 
in the Abbey. In the ten years 1681-90 there were 100 burials 
within the Abbey, in addition to 125 in the precincts. A 
hundred years later in the corresponding decennial period, 
1781-90, there were but thirty-one, and during the last 
seventy years they have hardly exceeded an average of one in 
each year. No registers are extant to tell the number of 
burials which took place earlier than a.p. 1600, but from 
those records which do exist it appears that between 1600 and 
1863 there were 1,147 interments within the Abbey and 1,806 
within the precincts. In the time of Dean Stanley, 1863-81, 
there were twenty-one burials within the Abbey and five in 
the precincts. 


Berlin Town Council have voted 20,000 dols. as a prize for 


the best plan of laying out future additions to the city 
with a view of distributing the traffic. The congestion is 
particularly acute in the Leipzigerstrasse, and plans are 
being considered for diverting cars and vehicles to parallel 
streets. It is also proposed to tunnel under the Potsdamer 
Bahnhof, which cuts off communication between busy parts 
of the town. 
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MARTON CHURCH. — 


JHE old church of St.. Margaret’s, Marton, in the dioc 
of Lincoln, has been reopened after partial restoratjc 
It was built before the Norman Conquest, and such being { 
case it may justly be regarded as an English antiqua 
treasure of extreme rarity. It is, architecturally, s: 
Lincolnshire Chronicle, an epitome of English histor 
early Saxon times up to the sixteenth century. The y 
the ground Jevel are nearly-four feet.in thickness. 
and portions of the nave, according to Mr. W. P. D. St 
F.G.S., and other authorities, furnish one of the fn 
examples in existence of eleventh-century herrir 
masonry. There are many features possessing the deep 
interest to antiquarians, all of which go to form a connect; 
link with the early missionary preachers, who made the 
sacred and possibly helped to rear the carved crosses of Gel 
type, the remains of which may be seen in the west wall 
the south aisle. Some time ago it was found that the toy 
was in danger of actual collapse, and the vicar, the R 
I. H. Mallender, at once set to work to raise funds for { 
work of restoration. The estimate was that a sum ‘of 60 
would be required. Marton is, however, a poor pari 
situated in a poor district, and money came in vary slow 
In September so critical had the condition of the tower beco 
that notwithstanding that less than half of the money requit 
was available, it was decided that the work of restoration m 
be put in hand. The vicar started a shilling fund, and 
return for each donation he forwards a description of 1 
ancient building, penned by a noted archeological authorit 
About the end of September a start was made on the rep: 
of the interesting old tower. A scaffold was erected arou 
the outside the full height, and constructed free of the wa 
in order not to interfere with the old work. On the exami 
tion of the walls, which are 3 feet 6 inches thick at the grou 
level, they were found to be built with thin stones, laid 
edge in mortar, at an angle of about 45 degrees, each cou 
leaning the opposite way from the one above or below, 80 
to form a right angle, the appearance on the face of the w 
being similar to the. bone of a herring and known as herri 
bone work. But the work is different from the typical herri1 
bone work, on account of the herring-bone courses being se} 
rated in places with one or two courses of stone laid ho 
zontally, which helps to strengthen the work considerably 
bonding it together. It is chiefly owing to the introducti 
of the horizontal courses that the tower is considered to hé 
been built during the first half of the eleventh century. | 
further excavations, to ascertain the nature of the ground 
which the walls were standing, it was found that a tren 
had been dug about 5 feet in depth, down to a bed of sai 
and loosely filled in with pebbles and sand for about 3 f 
in height, on which the walls were built. The weight of 1 
tower had gradually compressed this filling, with the res 
that the tower settled unevenly and cracked the walls 
several places. To make matters worse a heating chaml 
was constructed, about thirty-nine years ago, underneath { 
north wall, which caused a fresh and serious settlement a 
greatly endangered the safety of the tower. In the work 
repair the first steps taken were the removal of the heati 
chamber and the underpinning of the north walls. A coner 
foundation has been constructed on the top of the bed of sar 
about 5 feet below the ground level, and the wall thorougl 
underpinned with solid brickwork bedded in cement and sat 
The loose filling in under the other walls has been removed 
small sections at a time, and the whole tower underpinned 
a solid concrete foundation, 6 feet in thickness, as deseril 
in the case of the north wall. The stone quoins at the not 
and south angles of the west face of the tower, where crush 
and displaced beyond repair, have been renewed with m 
stone from Kiveton Park quarry, which is of a similar natu 
to the old stone. The cracks in the walls have been repail 
by cutting out the loose stones on each side of crack, and : 
bonding the solid portions of the wall together, the work bet 
done from the inside face of the walls as much as possib 
In order to further strengthen the walls a continuous bond 
brickwork is being inserted in their thickness, at the level 
the first floor, which will act asa tie and help to remedy t 
small bond obtained from the nature of the herring-bo 
walling. On the removal of the perished portions of t 
plaster from the exterior surface of the tower, it was evide 
from the condition of the stones that they were not fit to wt 
stand the action of the weather—wherever exposed the sto 
has split and worn away to a great extent, which made 
necessary to replace the plaster. It has been possible, ho 
ever, to expose the herring-bone work on the inside surfac 
of the tower, where it can be seen without incurring any 1 
to the preservation of the work. During the excavations 
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aderpinning of, the tower an interesting find was made 
-paten”’ and a portion of the stem of a ‘‘chalice.’”’ It 
uried in an old grave close against the south wall, and 
4 feet below the ground among human remains. Un- 
ately no trace of the bowl or upper portion of the 
lice’? wasfound. The ‘‘ paten”’ is nearly perfect. They 
ridently from the grave of a priest, and are made of 
r and probably as early as the thirteenth century. The 
sortion of an old stone coffin hollowed out for head and 
jers was found, built into the south-wes: angle, as a 
stone near the ground, underneath it another stone, 
4 inches in thickness, with a cross cut on the front 
ack. During the excavations inside the tower the west 
orth walls of the nave were found to be constructed of 
ig-bone work, similar to the walls of the tower and 
bly of contemporary date, which would point to the nave 
of Saxon workmanship. The arcade on the north side 
-mave consists of two bays of semi-circular arches, sup- 
| on a central pier, which, with the ‘‘ responds,’’ has 
carved caps of late Norman work.’ The arcade on the 
side is slightly later in date. The chancel arch is a 
ful specimen of early Norman work in good preservation. 
ull crucifix carved in stone in the centre of a cross has 
wrought to light in the north wall of the chapel at the 
nd of the aisle. The stone has been used to block up a 
lancet window which exists in the wall. It is of early 
1anship, probably Saxon, and in good preservation, 
she exception of the head, which has been defaced. It 
een fixed in the east wall, as its present position is 
a from view behind the organ. In carrying out the work 
air great care has been exercised to retain the interest- 
iaracteristics of the church. With the exception of the 
ith-century parapet and pinnacles, and the grotesque 
n imitation of a Norman window, which unfortunately 
en inserted in the west wall near the ground level, the 
stands in almost its original state, a dignified and 
e example of Saxon building. The modern window, 
referred to, is inserted within the joints and arch of a 
ith-century window, which it is possible to expose by 
ing the modern window and filling in a portion of the 
ith-century opening in order to strengthen the wall. 
t. William Weir, architect, of London, has been respon- 
or carrying out this important work. 


“SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. 


as proposed some time ago to hold an exhibition of 
le works of English sculptors in a temporary build- 
hich had sufficient area to allow a large number of 
oles to be properly seen. The project appears to 
fallen through. The American sculptors have been 
fortunate. Their society has lately held an exhibi- 
n Baltimore, which, although open for no longer thin 
veeks, attracted 30,000 visitors. The following account 
organisation is given in the American Architect :— 

is not more than twenty years ago that many sculptors 
nerica found that to earn a living by the practice of 
profession and receive recognition at the hands of the 
> was practically an impossibility. What the sculptor 
led he could find no place to exhibit. In none of the 
l exhibitions of paintings was there a department set 
for sculpture. While small work might perhaps have 
1dmitted and set in obscure corners, there was neither 
available nor disposition shown to accord such privi- 
to the sculptor who desired to show his work. 
gling under these adverse conditions, deploring the 
f appreciation of plastic art on the part of the general 
, 1t happened most appropriately that a knot of men 
red together in a certain bronze foundry in New York 
early in the spring of 1893, decided to no longer be 
led as intruders, to be looked at askance when they 
for the recognition they knew was due to them. The 
expressed found ready support, and it was decided 
nd together for mutual aid and encouragement, and 
ek to gain admission to the open field of art through 
atronage or grudging consent of other organisations. 
‘sin this manner the National Sculpture Society of 
ica came into existence. 
1 May 30, 1893, this Society was founded, and the 
Support given to the new organisation by sculptors 
where was so assuring that in less than three years 
ture was made certain, and in 1896 the Society was 
porated. The ready support accorded to this move- 
_ the reversal of opinion that had already taken place, 
the willingness now shown to concede to the sculptor 
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his rightful place in the field of art is evidenced by the- 
names of the first officers elected by the Society. They were 
as follows:—President, J. Q. A. Ward; vice-president, 
Charles DeKay; second vice-president, Charles R. Lamb; 
treasurer, J. Wyman Drummond; and secretary, Barr 
Ferree. From that time to the present the growth of this 
Society has been steady and consistent. It is the recognised 
organisation in this country. The present membership is. 
ninety-one sculptors and upwards of 200 lay members. Its 
position to-day as an art organisation is assured and un- 
assailable, and its influence is recognised in the uplifting 
and conserving of good sculpture in America. 

Since its incorporation the National Sculpture Society 
has given several exhibitions, and it has on numerous 
occasions, acting as a society, contributed the best efforts 
of its members and its official supervision to some of the 
most important work erected. Of these the Dewey Arch in 
New York City, the sculpture of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, and the St. Louis Exposition are. most 
prominent. On these occasions the selection and designing 
of the sculptured features were governed by the National 
Sculpture Society, for by reason of its exhibitions, guiding 
the public taste in the right direction, and proving its claim 
as a representative body, it had compelled just recognition. 
So fully has this right as a national representative body 
been recognised that many of the most important competi- 
tions for public work have been outlined as to programme 
and judged by this Society. 

To set. these down in detail would be to compile .a list 
of the most important public ‘buildings, national, State, 
and municipal, erected during recent years. Among the 
most representative are the Congressional Library at 
Washington—the sculptured detail of this monumental 
building was entirely under the direction of the Society— 
the Appellate Court, New York City, whose sculptured 
figures were executed by sculptors selected by a committee 
of this Society. The Customs House, New York City, shows 
upon its facade and throughout the building the work of 
members of this Society. And from this influence, this 
practical exposition of the value of sculpture in the em- 
bellishment of public structures, there has resulted an. 
awakening of an appreciation of plastic art and a general. 
recognition all over this country, in every place where 
dignified architecture receives consideration. 

As outlined in its constitution, the object of this Society 
is to spread throughout the country the knowledge of good 
sculpture and to foster a taste and an appreciation of these 
ideals. With this object in view it has held numerous suc- 
cessful exhibitions, heretofore always in New York City: 
But as its organisation is national and its object. not to 
localise the interest in good art, it was decided to hold 
exhibitions in other cities from time to time.. It was in 
harmony with this decision that the invitation of the Muni- 
cipal Art Society of Baltimore to present the work of mem- 
bers of the Society in that city was accepted. 

The National Sculpture Society has endeavoured in its: 
contribution in response to this invitation to show the steady 
advance of sculpture in America, and it is believed the 
present exhibition in size and character is fully up to if not 
in advance of former ones. Probably no place better suited 
to the best presentation of works of sculpture could be 
selected than the Fifth Regiment Armoury in Baltimore, 
where the exhitition was held. It was organised, ar- 
ranged, and managed by the joint efforts of the National 
Sculpture Society, the Municipal Art Society of Baltimore, 
and the Architectural Club of Baltimore, and the armoury 
was placed at the disposal of these organisations by the 
officers of the Fifth Regiment, Maryland National Guard. 
The floral decorations were furnished or arranged by the 
Park Board, the Gardeners’ Club, and certain public-spirited 
citizens. 

While inspecting this most beautiful exhibition one was 


- impressed with the fact that a single century has accom-- 


plished it all. A hundred years ago there was not a trained 
sculptor in America. And to-day it takes one of the largest 
buildings in the country to properly show even an indication 
of the sculptor’s achievement. Surely this is something for 
the carping ones to ponder over who say we have no art in 
America. From the day of Horatio Greenough, who died’ 
in 1852, to St. Gaudens, whose death but a few weeks ago: 
has aroused the country to a realisation of his great genius, 
more has been accomplished than in any branch of the fine 
arts. And all this has been attained without the patronage 
of the Government, as in other countries, and solely by. the 
artistic force of the sculptor, an inertia that nothing. can: 
check, not even the lukewarm approval of our civic, State, 
and national legislative bodies. 
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Architects have done much to bring about this recog- 
‘nition of the sculptor’s and painter’s art. Fully realising 
the great value of the work of the sculptor and mural 
painter in the embellishment of their structures, they have 
given every encouragement to these sister arts, and in most 
large cities in this country the combination of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting has produced edifices that are the 
delight of the present generation and will stand as examples 
-of the best for generations to come. 


LLANDUDNO FREE LIBRARY. 


A T a special meeting of the Llandudno Urban District 
A Council on May 7 the following resolution was pro- 
posed :—That the report of the committee be adopted, and 
that in view of the fact that the promise by Mr. Carnegie of 
-a gift of 4,0007. towards the building of a public library 
-anid the gift of a freehold site were obtained largely 
owing'to the personal efforts of Mr. G. A. Humphreys in his 
capacity as hon. secretary of the newsroom and library, 
and that he also prepared, at the request of the joint library 
building committee, sketches showing the possibilities of the 


proposed site, the Council be recommended to engage Mr.. 


Humphreys as their architect in the erection of the proposed 


new library, subject to his terms being acceptable to the | 


‘Council. 

An amendment postponing consideration till the monthly 
meeting of the Council was carried. 

‘At the monthly meeting of the Council last week the 
following protest was read :— 
To the Members of the Llandudno Urban District Council. 

We, the undersigned, practising as architects within the 
rateable area of Llandudno, beg strongly to protest against 
the proposal moved até the last meeting of the Council by 
Councillor EK. E. Bone with reference to the appointment of 
an architect for the Free Library. 

We do so on the following grounds :— 

1, That this being a public work controlled by a body 
representing the whole of the ratepayers, every person prac- 
tising in the profession m Llandudno should have an equal 
opportunity of competing for the work. 

2. That what may have been done by a gentleman in an 
honorary capacity as secretary to a semi-private institution 
confers on him no rights to employment in his professional 
capacity, especially when the matter has come under public 
control. 

3. That a better result might be obtained by inviting 
competitive designs from all the architects practising locally, 
and adopting (irrespective of its author) the design best 
calculated to serve the requirements of the town, and we 
would suggest the appointment of an assessor to adjudicate 
upon them. 

By adopting the fair and open course we suggest, we 
feel the Council would be giving expression to and represent- 
ing the opinion of the great majority of the ratepayers. 


EpWwin TURNER. 
T. P. Farrineton. 


» ARTHUR Hewitt. 
H. Crocxart, 


After discussion it was decided by nine votes to five that 
the commission should be given to Mr. Humphreys. 


INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual general court of the Church Building Society 
was held at the Church House, Westminster, on May 21. 
The Bishop of Oxford presided. ~ . 
The annual report of the Society, read by Mr. Monday 
showed that the income for 1907 was 7,096/., as against 
5,191. in the previous year. This substantial increase was 
explained by the fact that in 1906 nothing was réceived 
under the head of ‘‘Legacies,’? whereas in 1907 these 
amounted to 1,2051. It was announced that the’ Rev. 
W._B. L. Hopkins, who had been secretary for eight years, 
had been appointed rector of Lavenham, the committee 
expressing gratitude for his services. Mr. Joseph Monday, 
who for the past forty-two years had been engaged in the 
Society’s work in various departments, had been appointed 
secretary in his place. This increase was mainly due to an 
anonymous contribution of '1,0001., from the same friend 
who gave a like sum in 1901, and the committee expressed 
grateful thanks for this gift. The amount received from 
-annual subscriptions showed a decrease of 231. The com- 
mittee were able to make a further report on the progress 
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made in the erection of the churches to which ¢ 
voted grants of 1,000/. each under the name of ‘‘ Wh, 
Balme Grants.’ All the thirteen churches were consecra 
four being finished in accordance with the sealed plans 
the grant of 1,0001. had been paid in full in each eg 
other nine churches had received a payment on 
varying in amount according to their different cire 
Of the 13,0007. voted by the Society for these speci 
where a large, serviceable, but inexpensive church was 
want, a sum of 10,2001. had been paid on account, 
The past history of the Society showed that it 
instrumental in aiding in the erection of no less 
new churches, and in assisting in rebuilding, enlar 
otherwise improving the accommodation in 6,54 
churches, or consecrated chapels of ease. The act 


towards the objects named had reached 922,221], 

The Chairman said there was very real need fo 
tained and increased’ effort on behalf of the work, 
believed it was true that there was no country in 1 
so rich in the heritage of parish churches as England. T 
was no other country in the world where, in one village 
another, one country town after another, they found a re 
dignified and noble building. It might be small or la 
but in every case it told of thoughtful, good and gene 
work. It told how men in past ages had built chun 
to last on and on for succeeding generations, and. how | 
grudged nothing that would tend to make these churches s 
more worthy of the great purpose to which they 
devoted. The munificence and excellence of buildin 
their parish churches, the beauty of proportion, the grac 
ornament, the taste and judgment and affection that { 
showed, constituted a perpetual reminder to them of 
men in past generations cared for the work, and how 
calculable was the debt which they owed to past care 
bounty. And then, as they thought of the munificenc 
the past, of all they owed to its bounty, they should gc 
to remind themselves of the clear and urgent need of 
present. That need came to them in many ways, and 
one who knew anything of the work of the Church in t 


and country could fail to recognise its greatness. From 
U 


cause or another they inevitably found a village ch 
needing repair to an extent for which it was quite imposs 
for the village or neighbourhood to find the necessary fu 
The real and great value of grants was, first, that t 
heartened up a man who had got an enterprise on hand, 
had seen, again and again, what a tremendous ventur 
faith it required on the part of an incumbent when he 
faced with the need for church restoration work. a Oe 
often filled with admiration for the courage and self-der 
and good heart with which men threw themselves into 
effort, and it was everything to them—and yet not one 
more than was their due—that they should have the 
couragement which a grant from the Society meant. 1 
ther, a grant commended the venture to those who lived 
the neighbourhood, and to those who lived outside. 
unhesitatingly believed that the Society was meetin: 
most real need ; that it was meeting a need which, if it v 
not met, would bring disgrace upon them as ungrateful 
the bounty of the past, and he believed that the need - 
being met in a wise, considerate, and most helpful way. 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett, M.A., F.S.A., moved the adopt 
of the report, and delivered an address which is printed 
another page. | 
Sir Lewis T. Dibdin, D.C.L., in seconding, confes 
to a feeling of wonder and regret that the support was 
small when they considered the gréat area of the work of 
Society. He thought that this was partly due to the imp 
sion of people that the Society was possessed of large mes 
It was also doubtless due to the growth of the dioce 
societies, which existed for the same purpose. These | 
been brought into existence and created entirely thro! 
the parent Society. It was necessary that the Sc 
should be better known and supported. me 
The Bishop of Kensington moved :—‘ That haying 
gard to the success which has attended the work of t 
Society in the past, it is desirable that a vigorous effort 
made to secure increased support both for its General Ft 
and its Special Mission Buildings Fund, so as to enabl 
to meet the very pressing claims which are continually be 
brought before it, and which arise not only iron” 


of supplying adequate . church accommodation — 
rapidly growing population in large towns, but 
the gradual decay into which the more ancient an 
ing churches of the country are continually fallin 
was, at the present moment, he said, face to " 
a need for church building that no one else could poss! 
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k a few miles of Windsor, and the need for additional 
hes in that area was very acute. Hardly a month 
4 without his being faced with the question of erecting 
ych somewhere. He was glad to notice that the Society 
jade a new departure in the direction of mission build- 
Speaking on the architecture of churches, he depre- 
strongly the putting up of ugly churches in those out- 
suburbs where everything was ugly and monotonous. 
nothing to appeal to the sense of beauty. Surely a. 
h ought to stand as a thing of beauty, apart from, and 
all, its surroundings, and speaking of God to the 
4 who were leading those monotonous lives. A church 
ch districts was a great influence in the solving of 
problems, and nothing could take the place, in the 
work they were doing, of our parish churches, parson- 
and parish halls and schools. England would be a 
place without them. 
mon H. E. Trotter seconded the motion. 
mon Norman, in moving a vote of thanks to the Bishop 
ord for presiding, announced that an old friend of 
ociety had offered a donation of 2001. on condition that 
iptions and donations amounting to an additional 
were forthcoming. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


TH the hope of encouraging architectural students 

to exercise their skill in planning and design, the 
sy of Architects for some years past have instituted 
rous design competitions. During the present session 
i such competitions have been held for the best design 
given subject, including an entrance lodge to a public 
and a block of stabling for a country house. The 
pal attraction has been the 25/. travelling studentship 
tition, carrying with it the silver medal of the Society, 
oblem set this year was to design a free’ library on 
pen access system, to be erected on a given site, at a 
10t exceeding 5,000/. This attracted forty-six com- 
rs, or one in every five students, which it is believed 
ecord entry for a similar competition in any architec- 
society. In view of this, and of the fact that the 
tition was so keen, the Council awarded a special 
ional prize of the value of 10/. The designs, which 
received from students in all parts of the kingdom, 
submitted under motto, and the Council placed first 
ne marked ‘“ Owl,’’ and second the one marked “Te 
e.’ The respective authors proved to be Mr. W. J. 
m, of 27 Birley Street, Blackpool, and Mr. W. T. 
s, of Great Ormond Street, W.C., the former thus 
ng the travelling studentship and the latter the special 
of 101. The whole of the drawings submitted in the 
is competitions, comprising sixty-one sets and number- 
90 drawings, will be on view to members and to the 
2 at the Society’s premises, Staple Inn Buildings, 
mn, W.C., from June 1 to 6, from 10 a.m. to 8 P.m., 
sion being free. The designs will subsequently be ex- 
d in various provincial centres. 


Oxford Colleges. 


R—I am very much delighted with the beautiful | 


of Oxford Colleges you have started, and I earnestly 
you will continue them. Of course, you will not leave 
lagdalen College, even if you are only selecting a few, 
‘Sincerely hope you will do every one of the colleges. 
writing this not only for myself, but for several 
tects who have expressed their delight at such a beau- 
and interesting series.—Yours sincerely, 


teat Marlow, Berks. T Square. 


Millais’s Portrait of Tennyson. 
8,—It has been decided to make an effort to secure for 


ation the well-known life-sized portrait of Tennyson by ~ 
: for many years in the collection of Sir | 
s Knowles, K.C.V.0. The executors of the late owner - 


18, which was 


. His area of London extended from Temple Bar to | 
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offered it to this Society at what the committee regards | 
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as the very reasonable and moderate price of 3,000/., in order 
that it may be acquired for the National Gallery, the offer 
to remain open until the end of June. 

The picture belongs to the maturity of Millais’s later 
manner, It was painted in 1881, a year of vigorous and happy 
production, when he was fifty-two years of age and his subject 
twenty years older. A group of portraits of famous men 
belongs to the same year, including the unfinished Lord 
Beaconsfield, Cardinal Newman, Principal Caird and Sir 
Henry Thompson. The ‘‘ Tennyson ”’ is a superb example of 
this period, and in Millais’s own judgment was the finest 


_portrait he had painted, and, as he himself said, ‘‘ without 


immodesty I am sure is the best of him’’ (Tennyson). Alike 
by its monumental symmetry of design, its vital presentment 
of the character and aspect of the sitter and the masterly . 
quality of its technical execution, the picture is eminently 
worthy of the fame both of the poet and the painter. It may 
indeed be described as a national monument, and will enrich 
a collection that is poor at present in modern portraiture. 

Our object, we feel sure, must appeal not only to lovers of 
art, but to the countless admirers of the poet, and we appeal 
to them with confidence to ensure its remaining for ever ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ”’ of the writer whose work fills so large a place in 
our hearts and thoughts. The time at our disposal is short, 
but if this appeal meets with an immediate and generous 
response it should be sufficient. 

Contributions should be sent as soon as possible to the 
Hon. Secretaries, National Art-Collections Fund, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.—We are, dear Sir, yours obediently, 

Bawcarres, Chairman. 

eee Apa } Hon. Secretaries. 

National Art-Collections Fund, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. : 
May 23, 1908. 


A National Memorial to Shakespeare. 


Srr,—After nearly 300 years have passed away the 
British nation has at last decided to honour the memory of 
Shakespeare, the world’s greatest poet, by: the erection of 
a memorial. Several suggestions have been made as to 
suitable sites for the memorial. Amongst others mentioned is 
one at the top of Portland Place in Park Crescent. There is 
also a scheme on foot for a memorial theatre. Shakespeare, 
the people’s poet, should have a lasting memorial worthy 
of so great a genius. London, the metropolis of the vast 
British Empire, should lead the movement, and there can 
be no doubt as to the approval of the whole civilised world 
in this great national scheme. True, poetry, like music and 
painting, is a divine gift bestowed upon the individual at 
birth and cannot be learnt. I sincerely trust that this 
grand scheme will be carefully considered and not end in 
the erection of a statue in the streets or squares of London. 
We might, well take a lesson from other nations in the 
matter of honouring great men. In my humble opinion no 
better site could be found in the great metropolis for the 
erection of this national memorial than the northern heights © 
of London—namely, Parliament Hill, between Highgate and 
Hampstead, overlooking the vast metropolis of the British 
Empire. Parliament Hill, the highest point on Hampstead . 
Heath, the most beautiful natural park on earth, and the 
favourite resort of London’s millions of inhabitants, is the. 
only open site fit for a national memorial worthy of this 
great man. This suggested site would, as I said before, be 
the most suitable and, I venture to say, the most popular: 
for the People’s Poet. Recrs Aut Nit. 


Concrete Foundations for Roads. 


S1tr,—The following paragraph appeared in a recent’ 
issue of the Evening News :— 

‘Omnibus proprietors are adding their complaints to 
those of the shopkeepers on the route from the Mansiom House 
to the Strand at what is considered the unnecessary delay 
in repairing the roadway at Ludgate Circus. They estimate 
that, through the diversion of their ’buses, they,have in 
the three weeks the work has already lasted lost something © 
like 7,0007. Very few people utilise the Embankment as a - 
business thoroughfare. The contractors state that the work 
of laying the wooden blocks is held back by the time it takes ° 
for the concrete foundation to dry—a matter of several days. 
The actual laying of the blocks is merely a matter of a few 
hours, and is carried out as rapidly as possible. Repairs to- 
gas and water mains had also delayed them.”’ 

My offices are. in the neighbourhood of Ludgate Circus, 
and it is an absolute scandal that in an important thordugh- 
,fare—may I put it one of the most important thoroughfares 
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-in the City of London ?—work should go on in such a leisurely 
manner. The stoppage of traffic means ‘waste of valuable 
time, while the attendant risks to life are such that 
Some means surely could be devised by which this might be 
obviated in future. The fault, according to the Evening 
News paragraph, rests with the concrete. I am not suf- 
ficiently up in these matters, but is there not a concrete that 
will-dry within a reasonable time, and not take several 
‘days ?—I am, yours, &c., ART WORKER. 


GENERAL. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., and Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
‘have been invited to prepare a report on the proposed scheme 
“for the completion of the Queen’s statue at Winchester. 

Mr. Edward Mansell, of Temple Row, Birmingham, archi- 
‘tect and surveyor, has been reappointed for a period of five 
years surveyor of ecclesiastical dilapidations for that part of 


the diocese of Worcester which is within the county of | 


Warwick. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Edinburgh College of Art have received thirty- 
‘four applications for the post of director of the college. The 
committee have selected the following for inquiries :—Stewart 
H. Capper, professor of architecture, Manchester University ; 
-R. A. Dawson, headmaster of the Municipal School of Art, 
Belfast ; William Bower Dalton, principal of the London 
County Council’s Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts; 
B. J. Fletcher, headmaster of the Municipal School of Art, 
Leicester; Frank Morley Fletcher, H.M. Inspector of Schools 
of Art, London ; Richard George Hatton, headmaster of the 
Armstrong College School of Art, Newcastle; James Riddell, 
head teacher in the Art Department, Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Charles F. Jenkin, Cambridge, has been elected the 
first professor of engineering science at Oxford University. 
Mr. Jenkin is a son of the late Professor F. Jenkin, F.R.S. 
‘The stipend attached to the office is 800. a year, 


Mr. Daniel Robert Dale, architect and district sm veyor for 
West Streatham, who died recently, has left property value 
26,3541. 

Arrangements have been made by the professor of civil 
‘engineering at Birmingham University for a summer surveying 
camp at the end of the present term. Lord Hatherton has 
granted the use of his park on the borders of Cannock Chase 
for the purpose. Professor Dixon and his staff and about 
twenty students of civil engineering will go into camp there 
about the middle of June for three weeks. The work will 
consist of a topographic and hydrographic survey and triangu- 
lation such as would be required for purposes of railway 
construction. Thig is the fourth camp of the kind which has 
been arranged. 


‘The Eighth International Congress of Architects concluded 
its proceedings in Vienna on Saturday. It was decided to 
hold the next congress at Rome in 1911. 


The Annual Meeting of the Worcester Diocesan Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society was held at the Shire Hall, 
Worcester. The accounts showed a balance in hand of 321. 
Earl Beauchamp was re-elected president, and the Rev. G. H. 
Poole and Mr. A. H. Whinfield were reappointed hon. secre- 
taries. In the annual report it was stated that there was a 
slight gain in membership, which now stood at 117. 


Sir R. Rowand Anderson opened last week at Outlook 
Tower, Castlehill, Edinburgh, an ecclesiastical exhibition of 
over 100 drawings and 500 photographs, studies of archi- 


tectural and decorative art from Northern and Southern | 


Italy, English cathedral cities, &e., 


by William ‘Davidson, 
architect. , 


The drawings have been lent by the exhibitor. 

The Prizes awarded by the Surveyors’ Institution were on 
Monday distributed as follows :—“ Institution ” prize, Philip 
Arthur Crow ; “Special” ‘prize, T. Spencer Bright ; “ Penfold 
silver medal,” W. W. Sissons; “ Penfold gold medal,” Robert 
H. Mills; « Galsworthy ” prize, Alan Roy Petrie; “ Driver ” 
prize, Joseph Dulton; “Beadel ” prize, W. A. Waller ; 
“Crawter” prize, Charles G. Brown ; “ Preliminary” prize, 
S. A. Rowden; “First Daniel Watney” prize, Mr. C. H. 
Downe ; and “Second Daniel Watney” prize, Mr, F. W. 
Parker. The Institution Scholarship at Cambridge University 
_ had_been obtained by Mr. H. G. Head, and the successful 
candidate for the scholarship at the University of North 
Wales, Bangor, was Mr. C. E. Thomas. It was announced 


that Mr. Howard Martin had been elected president for the 
ensuing year. 


A Committee of the United Free Church hag pe 
organised to obtain subscriptions towards the propos 
Reformation monument in Geneva. It is desired that t 
statue of John Knox on the monument should be provided } 
Scotland. e 


Professor Konrad Miller, of Stuttgart, has arranged a seri 
of tours, including one to Egypt and Palestine, which will” 
conducted during August. ane 

A Paper will be read before the Society of Engineers _ 
Monday next by Mr. A. H. Allen, on “ The Engineering P, 
and Cons of the Metric System.” alae 

M. Julien Guadet, inspector-general of civil buildings a 
professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, died on the 16th in 
at the age of sixty-three. He was the author of “ Eléme; 
et théorie de l’architecture,” “Le Colisée,” “ L’Enseigneme 
de architecture,” “Le nouvel Hotel des Postes,” “Le Sal 
de 1891.” 


Mr. E. G. Gillick, sculptor, Chelsea, has been awarded fj 
place in a competition for the designs for the proposed stat 
to be erected in Wigan to Sir F. 8. Powell, Bart, M.P. T 
model represents Sir Francis seated. The remaining th 
prizes are awarded in order of merit to Mr. T. N. Grox 
London; Mr. L. F. Roselich, London; and Mr. J. Millar 
Manchester. Mr. W. G. John acted as assessor. 


The Suggestion has been made by the Council of ¢ 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, Australia, and adopt 
by the literary and sccial committee, that instead of a syllab 
of sessional meetings being published in advance, in futu 
the subject for each meeting be arranged about a month pri 
to the holding of such meeting. It has for some time be 
felt that by filling up all the evenings of the session ma: 
months in advance, matters of great importance have fi 
quently arisen without there being any opportunity of deali 
with them at the ordinary meetings. Further, it has be 
arranged that the discussion upon each subject or paper sh: 
take place at the subsequent meeting. 


The Sub-Committee which have in hand the arrangeme 
of plans for a boys’ intermediate school to be erected on ¢ 
site of the present school in Newport Road, Cardiff, met 
the 14th inst. Competitive designs were submitted for 
building which it was stipulated should not cost more th: 
10,000/. All the designs submitted would have cost mo 
than the 10,000/. to carry out. The assessor, therefore, d 
qualified them, but suggested the acceptance of one wil 
slight alterations, which would have entailed a cost of 12,00( 
The Council decided, however, while sanctioning an expenc 
ture not exceeding 12,0007. on the school, that the authors 
the designs should have another opportunity of competin 
The sub-committee therefore decided to send back the desig 
with an intimation that they could be resubmitted in the 
present or an altered form, and would again be adjudicate 
upon, 

A Cottage Exhibition is about to be held in Swansea whi 
will be supported by the local authorities of South Wales a 
many influential residents. The objects are :—To_ provi 
an example of model suburb planning under existing by-law: 
to stimulate the building of well-designed and comfortab 
homes capable of being Jet at rents within the means | 
workmen. To provide architects and builders desiring 1 
improve upon existing methods of building and planni 
workmen’s cottages with an opportunity of showing tl 
value of their improvements in a definite and practical wa 
A special prize of 50/. will be awarded for the “ best moné 
value ” cottage. 


The Maidstone Education Committee have adopted 
recommendation that arrangements be made for a Counc 
school in Union Street to consist of junior and senior mix 
departments, also with suitable rooms for handicrafts at 
cookery; and also that an architect or the borough surveyor | 
employed for the proposed Union Street school, and that tl 
cost of the school building should not exceed 13J. per hea 
under certain conditions. .. ae 

The Kent County Council rejected by a large majority tl 
resolution “ That the services of a special county architect al 
no longer required, and that the proper notice be given te 
county architect to terminate his engagement.” ‘The sa . 
attached is 600/. per annum. In the course of the oa 
it was pointed out that since his appointment on April 1, a 
the total expenditure in Mr. Ruck’s department was an h 
Five per cent. interest on that sum would mean 4261, x | 
were employed on commission, which left only 175/., oe | 
which the architect has to find his own office, pay his oa 
travelling expenses, and make his own plans, whilst he .. 
look after four sessions houses, twenty-three police and 0 | 
buildings and 228 bridges. es 
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Duncan’s comprehensive ‘‘ Life and Letters 


xt Spencer ’’ (Methuen & Co.) there is a refer- 
, letter from the evolutionist which appeared in 
nal. Dr. DuncaN says :—‘‘ It was a curious coin- 
hat about the time he was submitting proofs of 
paragraphs of the Autobiography containing 
; on art to Mr. Puinie H. Cauprron, R.A., and 
HN Bretr, A.R.A., The Architect (January 27, 
d a reference to his opinions on art. Hence a 
r in a letter to the Editor (February 24):—‘ In 
ished writings I have not anywhere expressed 
2 opinions ascribed to me or any other. Neces- 
nerefore, some utterances of mine, either to 
r to an amanuensis, must have originated the 
5. In its general drift the statement is correct, 
night be expected, it..is incorrect in detail.’ ” 
was pointed out that the paragraph in question 
inted from his own essay on ‘‘ Precedent in 
ure, published in January 1842, all he could 
“TI never dreamed that the reference was to a 
rly fifty years old.’ Mr. Spencer was as in- 
to the past as if he were a disciple of EmErson. 
ly he was amazed at an investigation of his own 
to the extent of fifty years, although he might 
ve known that in any English literary or scien- 
al of standing research {6r a much longer period 
em trifling. The incident, however, suggests 
SPENCER'§:shoricomings. Although he was the 
two volumes of ‘‘ Principles of Ethics,’’ it did 
to him to be right to make a little inquiry before 
ed that he had not anywhere expressed the 
ascribed‘to him. There was much that was 
about Herpert Spencer, and his controversies 
LEY, TyNpDatL, Miu, and others suggest how 
8 his belief.in his own infallibility. His letter 
‘chitect was calumnious, for it declared that we 
ed to SPENcER statements which he never made 
ttached his name to them. When he discovered 
d not always hold the same opinions concerning 
oralist had not the courage or magnanimity to 
lge his error to the readers of The Architect. 
ears have had to elapse before the truth was 
nd the accuracy and good faith of The Archi- 
manifested. 


| tradition among railway men that the original 


ere men who had been engaged in the reclama- 
nd from the sea, drainage of fens, canals and 
e or. less aqueous work in the eastern districts. 
not mind damp soils, and as they were accus- 
hard work and privations contractors for the 
lays were, too hurried to think about their 
lation. “The truck system was customary, and 
a check on them few labourers were able to 
sy. Pero and. GrisseLL were the first con- 
ho bestowed any attention on the provision for 
ies. The majority left the men to shift for 
8. Its a-sign of social progress when we find 
é of Commons. discussing ,whether - provision 
t be-miade: for: sanitary accommodation for 
Something has been-done, and a stipulation of 
was made in the Derwent Valley Water Act, 
te difficilty is to enforce regulations. Railways 
conduits for the greater part of their length are 
found at.a distance from towns, and sanitary’ 
hnot- wish: for an extension of their duties which 
imperfectly remunerated., A local authority 
no authority outside the boundaries of the town- 
ules and regulations. which are applicable to 
courts are useless ona barren waste. Con- 
Not exceptionally indifferent, and the majority 
ndeavour to make the best of circumstances. 
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But if no provision is made in the contract deed for such 
housing. of navyies as would appear satisfactory to the 
Local Government Board, it is hardly to be expected that, 
in. addition, to paying a higher rate of wages than is cus- 
tomary in the district, they must also provide comfortable 
lodgings. 


One of the most satisfactory results of commercial 
life in England is the devotion of prominent representa- 
tives to pursuits of a different kind. © Politics need not be 
considered, for it is generally supposed there is a close 
connection between policy and business. Many take up 
religion with great zeal, others study a branch of science, 
and fortunately for painters some claim to be instructed 
amateurs. Archeology cannot appeal to many, for it is 
out of relation with modern enterprise. On‘that account 
the career of Sir Jonn Evans, who died on Sunday last, 
becomes more remarkable. He was not-only a member 
of a firm of paper-makers, but for over half a century 
he lived in a house near‘the mill: * There he formed. his 
collections and wrote’ the ‘books :which’ will: sustain~ his 
reputation in wnother-age:’~ The titles:of them will suggest 
the range of his inquiries.’ “Among them. were ‘‘:Coins 
of the Ancient Britons,’’ ‘‘ Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons and Ornaments. of.Great. Britain,’’ with.a com- 
panion volume on bronze instruments. The list of the 
papers he read and the lectures he delivered would.occupy 
a large space. It is'doubtful-whether any other student 
of science could rival Sir Joun Evans in the number of 
“presidencies which he filled from time to time., Among 
‘them were the Geological Society, the Numismatic 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the Anthropological 
Institute, the Institute of Chemical Industry, the Mid- 
land Institute, the Egypt Exploration Fund. He held 
the post of Treasurer of the Royal Society for twenty 
years, and was chairman of the Society of Arts. He was 
also appointed a trustee of the British Museum. Yet he 
never neglected his business affairs, and for several years 
presided over the Paper Manufacturers’ Association: He 
lived for eighty-five ‘years, and’it almost seemed*as if his 
multifarious pursuits increased his vitality. One of his 
sons is Dr. Arruur J. Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean 
‘Museum, who has been fortunate in revealing the Palace 
‘of Knossos, besides other archeological. discoveries. On 
another page is given an extract from his address as 
President of the British Association, which shows how 


‘and that an outsider has little chance. 


much interest archeology can have for students of 
science. 


In some parts of the United States contractors are 
imitating the keepers of restaurants, though instead of 
free lunches are given_free plans. _It is needless to say 
that in both cases the partakers of the generosity are vic- 
timised. Tle subject has been brought before Chapters 
of the American Institute of Architects. Architects 
suffer in more ways than one. The contractors are_not 


‘always scrupulous in having plans prepared by their own 


employés. It is alleged that they prevail on architects’ 


assistants to make the drawings in the employers’ offices 


and using the employers’ drawing paper. . That is not an 
honest method of doing business, and is unlikely:to pro- 
mote. friendly . relations between architects and con- 
tractors. The latter defend the system on the ground of 
hustling. They say that architects have their favourites, 
They are conse- 
quently compelled to enter into competition with the archi- 
tects, and as there are in most cities many unemployed 
but clever draughtsmen, they cannot afford to neglect the 
opportunities for doing business. There .are signs m 
other places that architects are ready to ‘adopt reprisals 
and to .become contractors. _Many* members of the 
American Institution of Civil Engineers have found con- 
tracting pays infinitely better than facilitating a con- 
tractor’s operations. _ And with such examples before 
them it.is not strange if architects should wish to carry 
out as well as design buildings.” - ~ . 


SPARTAN EXPLORATION. ~ bp 
HE discovery of the remains of a very small temple be- 
neath the site of another temple at Sparta suggests the 

spirit in which archeological inquiries are now conducted. 
-Anyone who is acquainted with Greek art would allow it 
is a waste of time and money to seek for a fragment of a 
beautiful statue, column, or capital on the site of the city 
which at one time was the most powerful in Greece. But 
‘what is now desired is to trace the origin of things; and 
concerning Sparta, there is much which is obscure. Were 


the Dorians natives of the Peloponnesus, or were they . 


originally a small band of invaders like the Normans in 
England and Ireland, who gained power and retained it 
for a long time through their military organisation? If 
they were strangers, where did they come from? Although 

»such questions remain as puzzles to scholars, yet there 
always is the expectation that something might be dis- 
covered beneath the soil of Sparta which would throw 
light on the darkness. 

Another question which has a closer connection with 
the recent discoveries relates to ritual, and may therefore 
have much to do with the racial problem. We suppose 
the majority of men who take an interest in ancient Greece 
will acknowledge that what first impressed them was the 
account of the flogging of Spartan boys before the altar of 
Diana or AnTEMIS. The goddess of the moon was much 
favoured by English poets, as if she were the gentlest 
of women, and it seemed a puzzle why so benign a being 
should have a weakness for youthful blood. The temple 
in which the scenes took place was dedicated to ARTEMIS 
Orruta, i.e. to her justice or rectitude, and it seemed con- 
tradictory that innocent boys should be punished in her 
worship. Now a couple of years ago a temple was dis- 
covered dedicated to the goddess, and which is believed to 
date from the sixth century before our era. The smaller 
temple lately brought to light is supposed to be two cen- 
turies older, and it is assumed it also contained a statue of 
the goddess before which human victims were lacerated, 
if not murdered. 

The discovery was made at or near the bed of the 
Eurotus. The Spartans differed in many ways from the 
majority of the Greeks, and they were not afraid to erect 
their capital in a plain, and it is doubtful whether they 
raised fortifications. Pausantas says that the temple was 
in a street or place called Limneum, or marsh, -and in 
such-a place the course of the river was likely to be altered. 
It is quite characteristic of Pausanias that, although he 

" speaks about the statue of the goddess and the flagellations, 
he gives us no information concerning the temple. We 
cannot therefore ascertain whether it was large or small, 
or whether there was anything peculiar in its arrange- 

-ment. The Greeks had a remarkable faculty for connect- 
ing objects with ancient legends. Pavsanzas was told that 
the statue of ARTEMIs, which was in the temple, was that 
carried off by OnestEs, the son of AGAMEMNON, with the 
assistance of IpHicEnt4, his sister, from Taurus at the 
suggestion of Apouto. For a wonder, Pavsanias con- 
sidered the legend was probable. Concerning the floggings, 
he relates that a quarrel having taken place in the temple 
‘among the worshippers, some of them were killed at the 
foot of the altar, while others died of a plagne. The 
oracle declared that the altar must always be stained with 

-human blood. Accordingly victims were selected by lots 
and sacrificed. Iiveuravs stopped such offerings, but sub- 

' stituted flogging of youths until they bled. The priestess 
presided, holding in her hands the wonderful statue, which 
- was said to be very small and very light in weight. If the 
executioner, out of pity or from some other cause, laid on 
‘his strokes too lightly, she pretended that the weight of 
the statue had increased so much she was no longer able 
to support it. The man would then become alarmed about 
the consequences of his impiety and the altar would 
‘quickly receive its prescribed colouring. . est 

It was said by Taucyprpzs that if the two cities were 

- destroyed, Athens, from the character of its ruins, would 
“be considered te have been far greater than Sparta. That 
“would mean that the Laconian capital was not remarkable 
for its architecture or for-its sculpture.- But from the 


‘the Gods. 


‘Half a century ago there was littl 


“ances. 


_visited Sparta in 1729, made a boa 


‘a vandal who made such boasts a 


‘sixty workmen demolishing and ext 
the city of Sparta. 


‘it into his head to destroy whole ' 
friends to fancy the state of joy 


in the thought of the number 


invader, and, as if he were writing | 


‘thrown. Hermione and Trezene hay 
like fate, and I have not pardoned 
‘Indeed there can be no better argur 


description given by, Pausanias 
afterwards, we might believe tha 
abounded: There were ntany 
worthy to excite curiosity. In 
Senate House for the twenty-eig 
stood the beautiful Persian gate, so 
built out of the spoils won from 
from time to time was enlarged and 
presented the magnificent appearé 

nessed. The Spartans apparently y 
statues of chiefs of the rival armies 
marble mounted on columns. Ar 

ArTEMESIA, the queen of Halicarn 
Xerxes by her armies. There 
place two temples; but as one wa 
Cxsar and the other to Avaustus 
works. Another statue was ~ 
Various statues of Spartan heroes 
a place where the youth of Sparta 
join in chorus to the honour of A 


‘god, of Diana andof Latona. In the 


no less than six temples. There w 
cated to the people of Sparta, and 
of the Fates. It would appear as if 
was represented by temples or statues 
among them was the temple dex 
There was also a hall in w 
assemble, which was said to be the v 
Samos, the first bronze-worker. 
pended the lyre of TimoTHEUs, — 
having added four cords to the anei 
theatre constructed of white: mark 
the burying-place of Leonzpas. 
PavsanNrIAs mentions one dedicated 
constructed of iron, like the statue o 
The latter probably was like one of 
supposed to be of extreme antiqui 
of plates joined together. 
When we read of so many te! 
objects we must wonder why th 


was Sparta. All that could be seen we 
theatre excavated in the side of a hill 
of a temple known as the Tomb 0: 
ful whether the remains, insigni 
were not of Roman origin. The w. 
described by PavsaNIAS was eV 
walls; nor did the Spartans to. 
What is even more rel 
absence of inscriptions. The olde 
about their discoveries, and the 


inscriptions in order that they mi 
other travellers. It is believed that 
he brought back to France from § 
additions and alterations by hims 
have had Gascon blood in his veins. 


In his letters he says that he had 
city from top to bottom, and that: 
upon another. During thirty dé 
In another 
astonished at his own expedition, 
being the first scholar since the re 


appetite grows by what it feeds on, an 
expected to destroy. In that 
travels would become illustrious. 


insane, for sometimes he assum: 


‘« Sparta is the fifth city of the Mor 


Exerx’s efforts to rescue the sculpt 


ting it in London than the letters of Fourmont. 
’s organ of destructiveness must have been de- 
ant ie vanity was equally large, for he boasted 
| the accounts he read of other men’s travels there 
ord of any daring to annihilate great buildings. 
ave already suggested that nothing is recorded 
mld suggest that the art of the Spartans was of 
ue. The Romans allowed the people much more 
han was customary, for they may have realised 
y between their own system and that which gave 
fluence in Greece. Temples and statues may 
1 erected at Roman expense. But that would 
art, and would not be greatly valued by modern 

So far the work of the British School at Athens 
uggest that the Dorians or Spartans were likely 
ngers, a belief which was already supported by 
is of evidence. But whence they came remains 
as ever. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE." 


be difficult to define what is an English village, 
are are innumerable varieties among them; but 
tile doubt most are doomed to disappear. As 
yment as possible should therefore be derived 
a. Townlets will arise bearing the names of 
$ or some attractive designation, but the old 
illage will be superseded. Education - and 
) Say nothing of new social conditions, are fatal 
ollection of quaint houses, some covered with 
, and it may be no two of them exactly alike, 
sellent subjects for drawings and paintings and 
red to be picturesque. So long as the eyes of the 
were gratified, defects were ignored. Ruskin 
disquisitions on architecture with an investiga- 
English cottage such as might be seen standing 
1 the little street of a village. The principal 
it it was, he declared, its finished neatness. 
wash was stainless and caught a sidelight as 
ontone. It is, he said, pretty and appropriate, 
oasted any other perfection it would be at the 
its propriety. The Cumberland and Westmor- 
es he had to admit were not very beautiful. 
ss, because they were made of local materials 
our was the same as the ground, therefore they 
ying of admiration. 
1 a8 sanitation was accepted as having more 
n the duration of human lives than any theory 
uresque, the exterior appearance of a cottage 
nied. Water supply and drainage were gene- 
to be advantages for which no luxurious roses 
would compensate. The ‘sanitary surveyor 
‘became an enemy of the English cottage as it 
mM course of time a great many officials of a 
ere created. Magistrates discovered that pic- 
iblic-houses or village inns offered facilities for 
-ustomers in rooms which strangers from towns 
ire for their novel situation. Licences were 
til improvements were made, and in conse- 
g of a novel kind was set up bearing the 
it first an outcry arose from inhabitants of the 
visitors at the innovation. Once a builder 
0 obtain a footing in a village he generally 
) leave behind several examples of his work. 
8 realise the improvements which can be pro- 
uilders’ merchant, and in the contest between 
que and the comfortable it is not difficult to 
vill be the victor. A modern school is another 
rinnovation, for children cannot fail to observe 
es between it and their home. Anyone who is 
th Country districts will be able to confirm 
ave said about the quiet revolution, for it is 
, that is now taking place. 
' confined to England. ‘* Why does the Irish 
my S80 recklessly? ”’ asked the late Samurn 


7m of the English Village. By P. H. Ditchfield 
(London: B. T, 


Tilustrated: by Sydney R. Jonés, 
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ee 
Lata. He supplied the answer by saying. ‘‘ Because his 
idea of a suitable dwelling for a man in his station is a 
hovel of raw earth and sticks, such as a man may put 
up in a forenoon on a hill-side.”’ In consequence, it was 
quite possible in an Irish village to imagine what prehis- 
toric habitations were like. As Moore said, the dwellings 
of the peasantry were unchanged for a couple of thousand 
years. Yet, in spite of the power of such continuous 
associations on generation after generation, we now hear 
cravings from all parts of the island for erection of cot- 
tages of an official type. History and picturesqueness and 
poetry are all set aside. All that is sought is a dwelling 
which will be free from the defects in which their fathers 
lived from time immemorial, and they are cheerfully will- 
ing to forego everything in the shape of ornament. The 
Scottish people are not so well treated as the Trish, but 
they also are abandoning their old notions about buildings 
and: prefer arrangements which are novel. 

While people who have had expérience of the dwellings 
in English villages are ready to sacrifice them, it is curious 
to observe how fascinating those dwellings, with all their 
shortcomings, are to residents in towns. We know of one 
case where a shopkeeper in Piccadilly was so charmed 
with the exterior of a cottage in a village that he gave com- 
pensation to the occupier to leave and took a lease of it 
for a longish term. He invited some of his neighbours 
to see his acquisition, and so many wished to enjoy rural 
life he had to hire a cottage for their accommodation, and 
afterwards a third one. That may be an extreme instance, 
for all shopkeepers in Piccadilly are not so hospitable. 
But it suggests how easily men who are tenants of costly 
buildings in London can be overcome by what seems to 
be a primitive state of things. We suppose it is the same 
spirit which compels men to fly from society in order 
to rough it in remote districts in Canada and the United 
States. Advanced civilisation grows so tiresome, the 
prairies become a refuge. 

The charm of the English village consists in something 
which pleases eyes that have grown weary of the long, 
unlovely streets of large towns. If the drawings by Mr. 
SyDNEY Jones which. appear in the book before us were 
published separately without any explanation, we consider 
they would afford a large amount of pleasure. We have » 
no wish to disparage the letterpress which they are made 
to adorn. English villages appeal to visitors mainly 
through the eye. The illustrations do not serve to indi- 
cate certain routes, but are, as it were, sketches of 
churches, villages, manor houses, cottages, gardens, alms- 
houses, inns, barns, bridges, and other things.- They 
show how rich England is in objects which give pleasure. 
The artist, it must be observed, takes care to present his 
subjects when they appear surrounded by a summer 


' radiance, for his trees are all luxuriant in leafage, and the 


sun is so fierce that strong contrasts of light and shade 
are apparent. The charm of the English village on wet 
and dark days and in winter is not so manifest. 

It would. be a difficult, though pleasing, task to 
analyse the views, and in that way to discover what are 
the essentials of the picturesqueness which is to be found 
in so many -of'them. For the multitude to whom the 
book appeals an endeavour of that kind is unnecessary. 
To numberless good people in England the word 
“ country ’’ signifies as much as the blessed word ‘‘ Meso- . 
potamia.’’ It calls up all sorts of indefinite joys, especi- 
ally in warm weather. The illustrations prove that the 
old lovers of the beautiful who lived before the word 
“ esthetics ’’ came into use were not far wrong when 
they pointed out to improvers of villages that they must 
seek after a different sort of planning to that observed in 
towns, and that symmetry especially was to be avoided. 
Uvepate Prrog, for instance, suggested the principle :— 

The characteristic beauties of a village, as distinct from 


a city, are intricacy, variety, and play of outline; and what- 
ever is done should be with a design to promote those objects. 


The houses should therefore be disposed with that view, and 


should differ as much in their disposition from those of a 
regularly built city as the trees which are meant to have | 
the character of natural groups should from those of an 
avenue. Wherever symmetry and exact uniformity are 
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introduced, those objects which produce a marked intricacy 
and variety must in general be sacrificed. In an avenue, 
for instance, sudden inequalities of ground, with wild groups 
of trees and bushes, which are the ornaments of forest 
scenery, would not accord with the prevailing character. In 
the same manner, where a regular street or a square are 
to be built, all inequalities of ground, all old buildings, 
however picturesque, will injure that symmetry of the whole 
which must not (except on extraordinary occasions) be sacri- 
ficed to particular detail. Now, in a village all details, 
whether of inequality of ground, of trees and bushes, or of 
old buildings of every kind, not only are in character, but 
serve as indications where, and in what manner, new build- 


ings may be placed, so as at once to promote both variety 


and connection. There is no scene where. neatness and 
picturesqueness, where simplicity and intricacy, can be so 
happily united as in a village, or where they may be so 
well contrasted without any affectation or impropriety. 


In the majority of the drawings there is a general 
absence of anything resembling planning. The houses, 
like the trees, appear to be in their places as if by accident, 
or as if the builders drew inspiration from the nature 
around them. The informality has been well expressed 
by Mr. Jones, and on an enlarged scale many of his 
views would form an excellent portfolio. 

Mr. DrtcHFIELD, we imagine, must have composed 
his essays independently of the drawings, and subse- 
quently, for the sake of consistency, introduced an occa- 
sional reference to the scene selected by the artist. The 
latter could not well represent only scenes which were in 
his mind’s eye, but a writer is not always bound by actu- 
alities. Mr. Drrcurrenp often describes ideal villages. 
He suggests characteristics which are English, but which 
are not always found in the same place. Probably the 
word “‘‘ village ’’ would not exercise so much influence if 
the imagination was not allowed full play. The pages are 
adapted to suit different conditions of mind. A man who 
is too bored for reading can find pleasure by confining 
himself to the illustrations; while those who care to read 
will find an abundance of historical, archeological and 
topographical information conveyed in a pleasant style. 
Apparently it is a new departure for the publisher, and 
we hope he will be as successful as with his technical 
books. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE LAND’S END 
DISTRICT. 


N a letter to the Morning Post Mr. J. Harris Stone 
writes :— 

Sir,—I have recently visited nearly all the ancient monu- 
ments in the Land’s End district of Cornwall, many of them 
in very inaccessible corners of the county. I regret to say 
that they sadly need attention with a view to preservation. 
Many of them are becoming quite buried and. dilapidated, 
and in a few years will disappear altogether. 
of immense archeological yalue, many being of inestimable 
prehistoric interest. I venture to assert without fear of 
contradiction that no part of England possesses ‘such a 
wealth of antiquarian remains within so small a portion of 
earth surface. Surely it is not asking the nation too much 
to preserve, even at some considerable cost, those that are 
left for the benefit of our successors, who will probably 
value them much more than we seem to do. 

A glance at the Ordnance map of Penzance, sheets 351 
and 358, shows an extraordinary number of ancient British 
villages, cromlechs, stone circles, logan rocks, barrows, hut 
circles, giant’s rocks, quoits, earthen or walled castles, sacred 
walls, chapels, and crosses. I have closely inspected nearly 
all of these from Land’s End to St. Ives, from Cape Corn- 
wall to Lelant and Penzance, and can only tell a sad tale. 
In the first place, many of the stone circles—so marked on 
the Ordnance map—have ceased to be. In vain have I 
searched for some of the logan stones and menhirs. They 
have long ago been used up for gateposts or building pur- 
poses. The stones in the ancient chapels are rapidly dis- 
appearing one by one. The “ancient British villages,’’ as 
they are called, are without exception simply buried be- 
neath masses of destructive briars and ferns. The bee- 


hive huts are similarly overgrown and almost undiscernible. 


Even locally I have had in many instances much difficulty 


in finding them. The neighbouring farmers are forgetting 


their existence, and labourers: living close by, perhaps ‘pur- 
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| the past history of our country should in my « 


They are all. 


trades, manufacturing and craftsmanship pertaining | 
‘construction, equipment and decoration of bu 


&e, 


([Junn 5,1 
posely, don’t know where they are These pricele Y 


preserved from vandalism ‘and predatory attac 
ignorant of their value and the levelling frict ) 
rain, and storm. <A few of the prominent ancient 
ments in the more accessible spots’ are more or less py 
(such as the Logan Stone, Lanyon Quit, the Nine M 
the Blind Fiddler, and, speaking generally, the chy 
Celtic crosses), but the historic and prehistoric relics 
out-of-the-way and wild paths of Penwith, of quit 
value and importance, are allowed to go to destruc! 
have already gone. a 

The remarkably fine ancient British village of Oh 


is so buried up with ruinous vegetation as to be dif 


find. The bee-hive hut near Crows-an-wra—the mi 
fect specimen remaining—may well be taken for a | 
stones collected from the surface of the field whence - 
overrun with rank vegetation and actually trees of 
Size growing out of its walls. Tree roots in the - 
process of growth are deadly enemies of ancient bu 
The “ancient British village”’ near by is similarly 
with bramble and fern. The very interesting old 
fare no better.. Chapel Downs, in Sancreed paris 
protected by iron railings by a late rector not man 
ago, is now most dilapidated and the railings in fra; 


‘Chapel Uny, in the same parish, is practically non-e 


and the Well of the Saint has now only two stones ; 
ing showing any traces of carving. Bosence Chapel, 
Sancreed parish, is a rank mass of unkempt: vegeta 
the corner of a field, and was difficult to find. The 
dwellings of Bollowall, near Carn Gluze, St. Ju 
similarly dilapidated, most of the stones are alread 
and in a short time will be filled up and obliterat: 
débris from the neighbouring mine. It is common 
ledge that some of the most ancient carved bench-en 
gone to make pig-sty doors and other articles of domes 
St. Helen’s Oratory, Cape Cornwall, is also already 
non-existent, and so I might go on—the facts are a 
or less equally painfully monotonous. I merely hai 
tioned a few concrete instances, and probably many. 
readers could give more. ae 
Now’ the parsons of Cornwall, even if they be 
antiquarians, are all keenly desirous of preservin 
ancient monuments of past civilisation, which are ce 
not of parochial but quite national interest, but th 
funds. Many of them are poor mem, and can do1 
at all. I have in my travels through the Land’s E 
trict of Cornwall more than once been asked how to j 
these monuments; whether it were better to scrape ¢ 
rich Celtic crosses ; whether to paint or distemper old 
how best to preserve old tracery on arches, windoy 
tombs. I was glad to find such a genutnely “active 
of preservation abroad, for it»shows the keenness 
clergy in the district to aid in the preservation 
memorials of the past of which they -are tenants f 
Still, it always struck me that such queries shou 
require to be put. The nation should have render 
questions umnecessary. eo ae 
The clergy of Cornwall, I feel sure, will welcor 
way that leads to the preservation of their monumer 
aid any system that may be inaugurated to effect th 
The spirit truly is willing, but the pocket is empty. 
is, most of the fine old Celtic crosses in the chure 
have.been placed there—rescued from serving other pu 
such as brook bridges, stepping-stones, gate-posts—t 
the local parson’s energies. These deliverances shoul 
national matter, and not left to the haphazard kno 
or ability of even a zealous set of men who haye mu 
to do in other directions. The nation should awake 
responsibilities and take over the care of all these 3 
monuments and remains, when perhaps signposts and 
will indicate where many of them are to be found. 
antiquarian societies do what they can, but their 
naturally are very limited and quite inadequate t 
with the pressing and urgent necessities of the case. — 


A National Architectural Exposition will ee 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, from Septem 
to September 19 next. This is to be thet 
series. It is proposed to make a departure i ae 
form of exhibitions by providing for co-operation of a! 
ments in architecture, engineering, painting, seulptur 
i 


ings, 


as landscape and garden effects. — 
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~ ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 

2. IRELAND. 

_ GENERAL meeting of the Architectural Association 
2 of Ireland was held last week in the Hall, 15 South 
Frederick Lane. Mr, R. M. Butler was in the chair. 

he election of officers was announced as follows :— 
President, Mr. Edw. Bradbury ; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
Lucius O'Callaghan and C. H. Mitchell; treasurer, Mr. 
¥. BE. Sparrow; hon. secretaries, Messrs. R. Donnelly and 
F. B. Craig; librarian, Mr. G. G. Lynes; auditors, Messrs. 
C. L. Harrisson and J. H. Webb; committee, Messrs G. F. 
Beckett, P. L. Dickenson, J. A. Geoghegan, F. Hayes, F. G. 
Hicks, H. G. Leask, A. G. C. Millar, A. W. Reid, and 
G. P. Sheridan. 

The result of the competitions held in connection with 
the Association was as follows:—Institute prize, Mr. C. 
Keefe; president’s prize, Mr. John Beckett; and vice-presi- 
dent’s prize, Mr. H. G. Leask. There was no entry for the 
Downe’s bronze medal. 

‘The ex-President, Mr. Butler, delivered an address, and 
said that. when he spoke at the opening of the session the 
chief subject he touched upon was the conservation and 
recording of Georgian work in Dublin, its study, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, the development of a school of architecture, 
native and racy of the soil, which would reflect the glory 
of that age—the golden age—as well as other ages in their 
history. Architects in Ireland were content, and had been 
content, to go on quietly in English footsteps. During the 
past five years there had been some revival of self-respect 
and nationality in a saner sense amongst Irish people. It 
had, for good or ill, in one form or another touched prac- 
tically the whole nation, and might be turned to use by 
them if they were in earnest in their desire to develop a 
National School of Art. The close study of the architecture 
of their own country was the first step in the direction of 
developing a national style, a local type, or school. Partly 
as the result of the observations he made, but mainly through 
the untiring efforts of Dr. M‘Dowel Cosgrave, a highly suc- 
cessful meeting to establish a Georgian Society in Dublin 
was held in February last, her Excellency the Countess of 
Aberdeen and a very representative audience being present. 
As their President he was honoured by being invited to 
take a part in that meeting. Officers were chosen and a 
committee appointed, with Dr. J. P. Mahaffy as president, 
and there were now, he believed, nearly 200 members of 
the Society. He was fully confident that the establish- 
ment of that Society was the right way to start the pro- 
ject, and that it would accomplish in time much useful and 
valuable work. He sincerely trusted that their members 
would support it, and incidentally their calling, by 
measuring and sketching to the utmost of their power and 
ability the old work of the city. As for their educational 
work, they had not a great record to put forward for that 
session. ‘For two or three sessions past their class work, 
always feeble, became the cause of some anxiety. This 
might, however, be partly explained by the great depression 
in building work throughout the country, resulting in there 
being very few pupils and juniors in the Dublin offices, in 
comparison with a dozen years ago. The youngsters of 
twelve years ago, if not exactly seniors, were now, at least, 
out of their architectural swaddling-clothes; and there were 
very few newcomers to replace them, which, considering the 
prospects now before the architectural profession in Ireland, 
was hardly a matter for regret. The outlook, frankly, was 
not pleasing, very different from the piping times amidst 
which that Association was revived, when there were at 
least half a dozen big jobs in every office, and as many 
pupils. Candidly, he saw no hope of the return of those 
happy conditions in their time. However, they must hope 
for the best, and reflect that if work be scarce it left them 
all the more leisure to do the very best that was in them, 
the ideal that was ever and always before the true architect. 
He was never content with his work if he could but make it 
even a little bit better, and that should be their aim. The 
educational schemes were once again in the melting pot, 
and temporarily in abeyance—the severe set-back being 
partly caused by the prevailing depression and the danger 
of a revolutionary change at so critical a juncture. He 
still looked forward to seeing within a very short period 
a practical, adequate, and complete scheme of education 
evolved and made in some way or other more or less com- 
pulsory. The air was charged with talk of universities, col- 
_leges, and educational schemes, and their minds were 
Raturally directed to a consideration of what educational 
benefits such changes might bring them as a profession in 
a eland—innocent as they were at present of any educa- 
tional curriculum. Candidly, he hoped they might never 


find the control of architectural education passing out of 
the hands of the profession into that of either universities 
or technical institutes. An architectural school, even if it 
were on the lines of the Engineering School in Trinity 
College, wholly beyond the control of the profession of civil 
engineering, would in the case of architecture be a disaster— 
still worse would be architectural schools in technical insti- 
tutes from an esthetic point of view. As well might one 
look for satisfactory theological training in an agnostical 
institution. He thought their natural thoughts and aspira- 
tions should be towards a reconstituted and enriched 
Hibernian Academy, where sculptors, painters, and archi- 
tects, if not side by side, then at least in a common atmo- 
sphere, might work together and derive mutual inspiration 
and help. Registration in some shape or another seemed 
almost essential to their continued existence in Ireland as a 
profession. They might like or dislike the principle, but 
the necessity of some change was obvious, especially in re- 
lation to education. They had during the past session not 
accomplished any great things for native materials and 
manufactures. He was, however, convinced that amongst 
the younger generation of educated Irish architects there 
was little or no tendency unnecessarily to specify imported 
materials, and the abomination and vulgarity of using exotic 
stone from abroad in our buildings was fast dying out. 
There was, he felt sure, amongst them a widespread and 
genuine sympathy with every effort to revive and improve 
Irish trade. Such sympathy would be more manifest were 
the opportunities more numerous. 

Mr. Edw. Bradbury, the new president, having taken 
the second chair, 

Mr. Allberry moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Butler for 
his conduct in the office of president during the past year. 
With regard to the prospects of the profession, when he 
looked round the walls of that room and saw the amount of 
beautiful work which had been produced by the members he 
could not but think that they had a bright and hopeful 
future before them. 

Mr. ‘Butler said he had no doubt that there was a bright 
future before the Association, and when he referred to the 
outlook of the profession he did so because he did not want 
to be unduly optimistic. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND. 


AST week the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 

visited the city of Kilkenny. The castle and picture gallery 
of the Marquis of Ormonde were first shown. Many objects 
of interest, gold coins, manuscripts, &c., were displayed. 
Afterwards the party proceeded to St. Mary’s Church and 
monuments, where amongst the objects was a tombstone in 
memory of Dame Kyteler, who was the last person tried at 
the Kilkenny Assizes on a charge of witchcraft. The party 
afterwards went to see Shee’s Almshouse, the Museum, 
Black Abbey, St. Francis’s Abbey, St. Canice’s Cathedral, 
Round Tower, &c. In response to an invitation the party 
then proceeded to the Palace, where they were courteously 
received and hospitably entertained by the Bishop of Ossory 
and Mrs. D’Arcy. 

Mr. Richard Langrish, J.P., read a paper on Jerpoint 
Abbey. He said that it was manifest to all who had made 
a study of medieval architecture that the chancel and 
transepts of Jerpoint Abbey Church were built in the earlier 


 pagt of the twelfth century, probably as early at 1125, the 


original design having been that for a moderately sized 
cruciform church, with side aisles or arcades to the nave, 
which probably did not exceed 50 feet in length, making a 
total length from east to west of 100 feet. It was after the 
Normans and English had established themselves in the 
country and had acquired large possessions that the building 
of large churches began. The native princes were too much 
engaged in warfare amongst themselves to undertake the 
class of buildings of which Cormac’s chapel at Cashel is a 
notable instance. A synod was convoked for the settlement 
of ecclesiastical boundaries and other matters about a.p. 1118, 
or a few years earlier, and thereby the attention of the 
principal chieftains of Ireland must have been largely drawn 
to ecclesiastical affairs and to the desirability of furthering 
religion by the foundation of religious houses. Mr. 
Langrishe read extracts in illustration of a paper from 
“Notes on Jerpoint Abbey,” by himself, which was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and illustrated with views of Jer- 
point Abbey. He said that since the reading of those notes 
the work on the history and antiquities of the diocese of 
Ossory, by the Rev. William Carrigan, had appeared, and 
as it contained most of the extracts from the State papers 
and other documents relating to Jerpoint Abbey which the 
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writer had quoted, as well as a considerable amount of 
original matter unnoticed before, it was unnecessary to 
repeat the historical extracts in that paper ; therefore, the 
writer had resolved to confine his remarks chiefly to the 
architecture of the Abbey church as regarded the period of 
the erection of its various parts, and to the illustration of 
the most interesting of the sepulchral monuments by means 
of rubbings, original drawings, and photographs. 

Mr. Armstrong read two papers—one “A List of Pro- 
eurations for the Dioceses of Cashel and Emly, A.D. 1437, , 
by the Rev. St. John D. Seymour, and “ Music Printing in 
Dublin from 1700 to 1750,” by Mr. W. H. Grattan Flood. 
The papers were referred to Council for publication. 

Gentral Sir William Butler proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Lord Bishop for presiding, and for the gracious hos- 
pitality which his Lordship and Mrs. D’Arcy extended to 
them that afternoon. ‘ 

Mr. M. M. Murphy seconded the motion, which was 
adopted amid applause. 

The Bishop of Ossory expressed his acknowledgments. 


IONA CATHEDRAL, 


T one of the sittings of the General Assembly of the Church 
A of Scotland in Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod 
submitted the report of the trustees of Iona Cathedral. The 
report, he said, was in many respects satisfactory, though by 
no means as satisfactory as some of them would wish. Nine 
years had now passed since the late Duke of Argyll had placed 
those venerable and historic buildings under the care of the 
Church of Scotland, but he was sorry to say that the work 
which his Grace had entemplated was still very far from 
being fully accomplishéd. It had always surprised him that 
that object had not commended itself more generally to the 
interest, support, and sympathy of the people of Scotland. 
One would have supposed that it would have done so in a 
way which would have enabled the trustees before that time 
to have carried out the work of restoration. It was surely 
needless in that Assembly to dwell on the hallowed memories 
and associations which clustered around the name of Iona. 
Was it not the most sacred spot in all this land, the cradle of 
their Scottish Christianity, the holy shrine which must call 
forth the reverence and the grateful homage of each succeeding 
generation? Who needed to be told that the immortal story 
of the work of St. Columba and of the early Chaldean mis- 
sionaries was one of the brightest pages in the history of the 
missionary enterprise of the Scottish Church? It was dis- 
appointing, therefore, to find that the buildings were so far, 
even yet, from being restored to the condition in which they 
would like to see them. At the same time, a considerable 
amount of progress had been made. When the buildings passed 
into their hands they were in a very dilapidated condition— 
so bad, indeed, that a few more years of neglect would have 
rendered restoration quite impossible. That danger had now 
been averted, he thought he might Say with regard to the old 
building, because the exterior walls had been looked to as far 
as possible. The choir and transepts had been restored, roofed 
in, and re-seated, and for the past two or three years divine 
service had been conducted regularly in that part of the build- 
ing during three or four months of the year, and occasionally 

throughout the whole year, Practically, though not legally, 
that portion of the cathedral was now the parish church, and 
so, in his opinion, it ought to be regarded. It was quite true 
that the work done had excited a considerable amount of 
criticism. He supposed that no work of the kind had ever 
been carried out without exciting criticism. 


t Recently some 
Important steps had been taken by the trustees, which, hé 
thought, would tend to more rapid progress in the future 
than in the past. 
P. MacGregor Chalmers as architect. From what they knew 
of his ability and experience they might feel confident that 
hereafter the work would be carried forward with zeal, intelli- 
gence, and sympathy. 
had been augmented through the exertions of a friend to 
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| of the'work* Sho had placed in hia hamdele aaa statement 


which he proceeded to read. This was the report of the ladies’ 
committee for the restoration of the nave of Iona, formed last 
year. Miss Campbell stated in the report that already 161 
of the branches of the Women’s Guild had already given valu. 
able assistance to the cause, and others had promised help, — 
Canada had shown the keenest interest in the work of the 
restoration, and from across the sea had come themost touch- | 
ing and generous response to the appeal for help. For the 
restoration of the nave the committee had already collected — 
1,000/., to which would be added 2501., which would shortly be 
paid in, making the total 1,2501. With few. exceptions this. 
money had been raised in small sums. Every penny of the 
money subscribed was. handed over by-the trustees ; no deduc- 
tion was made for printing, postage, or collecting charges, all - 
the expense being defrayed as a private gift. It was an 
exceedingly interesting and gratifying statement, continued | 
Dr. Macleod, and he was sure the Assembly would return their — 
warmest thanks to Miss Campbell. It would continue to be 
the anxious desire of the committee to carry forward the work — 
of completion in the best way possible, but everything 
depended on the money that was placed at their disposal. He 
appealed with confidence to the people of Scotland to come 
forward and to enable the committee at once to carry out the 
purpose for which the late Duke of Argyll had placed the gift 
at their disposal. He moved a deliverance expressing grati- 
fication at the progress being made and at the valuable work — 
done by the ladies’ committee, and commending the pious 
undertaking to the generous support of the Church and of the 
people of Scotland. 

The Rev. Dr. Wallace Williamson, Edinburgh, in second- 
ing, divided the criticism which had been levelled at the work 
into three lines, There was that of the antiquarian who 
wanted to keep every ruin a ruin ; that of the utilitarian who | 
saw no good in restoring Iona; and that of the esthetic who — 
believed in his own taste alone. The first two were met by 
the deed of gift, which distinctly implied restoration as far as 
possible, and be as wide and Catholic as possible. In regard 
to the esthetic argument there was much to be said on both | 
sides. In the main the work that had been done, in the view 
of those well-fitted to judge, was satisfactory. The progress 
of the work was apparently slow, but it was hopeful. There 
had been hindrances in the way, and one of these was that 
the Church had never quite wakened up to the meaning, the 
munificence, and the historic value and beauty of the noble 
gift. In accordance with the wish of the donor, he continued, 
services would occasionally be held in the cathedral by 
ministers of other churches. He thought the Assembly would — 
stamp with the seal of its approval a proposal so much in 
harmony with the spirit of the donor and with the genius of 
the place. It was in no narrow and exclusive spirit that the 
Church of Scotland had accepted that great trust. They 
believed that the spiritual traditions of Iona were the common 
possession of Christendom, and their aim was to recover, not 
for themselves alone, but for the whole nation, the material 
framework and setting of those traditions. 


— 
——$———————————S== 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


As a meeting of the Art Gallery committee of the Man- 
chester Corporation the purchase of Millais’s Stella 
and George H. Mason’s Landscape in Derbyshire was con= 
firmed. Both are now hung in the gallery. It was an- 
nounced that Mr. James Gresham, of Ashton-on-Mersey, 
had offered to the committee a group of statuary in bronze— 
to be placed in the centre of the Mosley Street Art Gallery— 
by the Manchester sculptor, Mr. John Cassidy. The subject 
is Adrift, and was exhibited in the New Gallery, London. — 
The committee also accepted from Mr. William Towle a 
painting by Mr. James Henry entitled Wensleydale. The 
committee further accepted the loan of six pictures from 
Mr. Arthur Forbes, the adopted son of Mrs. Rylands. The 
pictures were bequeathed to him by Mrs. Rylands, and as 
Mr. Forbes is returning to South Africa the committee were — 
asked to accept them as a loan. The works are by George — 
Morland, Peter Graham, T. Sidney Cooper, MacWhirter, | 
and Marcus Stone. Besides those works already mentioned, 
the Art Gallery committee have purchased Midday, by John — 
Buxton Knight. During the last month the committee have 
received, in addition to those named, an unusual number of 
works by bequest or gift, as follows:—Mrs, Rylands — 
Woods, by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart, 
P.R.A.; The Braes of Balquhidder, by T. Sidney Cooper, 
R.A. ; Cinderella, by Val C. Prinsep, R.A. ; Winter Night’ a 
Tale, by D. Maclise, R.A, Mrs. Wood Bequest: Two 
Leopards, by Rubens; Scheveningen, by Van Ostade; 
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We 7s, with Dutch Landscape, by Teniers ; Madonna and 
Child, by Correggio; Poultry, by Cuyp; Portrait of Mr. 


Hatton, by Robertson, of Liverpool. R. H. Wood Bequest : 
Portrait of Cardinal Newman and two engravings of 
‘Cardinal Newman. The paintings will necessarily be dis- 
persed among the various collections pending the building 
of a new gallery for Manchester, but in the meantime the 
committee and some invited visitors the other day inspected 
them at the Mosley Street Gallery. 


¢ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
4 MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W. 


The Annual Elections. 


_ The results of the elections were reported by the scrutineers, 
and the Council and standing committees were declared duly 
-elected as follows :— 

x The Council. 

_ President.—Ernest George. 

_ Vice-Presidents—James Sivewright Gibson; Edwin 

Thomas Hall; John William Simpson ; Leonard Stokes. 

Hon. Secretary.—Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 

_ Members of Council.—Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
-M.A.Oxon., F.S.A.; John James Burnet, A.R.S.A. (Glas- 
gow); Alfred William Stephens Cross, M.A.Cantab. ; Ed- 

ward Guy Dawber; William Flockhart; John Alfred 

Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering); Edward Augustus Gruning 
(Past Vice-President) ; Henry Thomas Hare (Past Vice- 
President); George Hubbard, F.S.A.; Henry Vaughan 
~Lanchester; Edwin Landseer Lutyens; Mervyn Edmund 
“Macartney, F.S.A. ; Ernest Newton ; William Alfred Pite ; 
‘Andrew Noble Prentice; Halsey Ralph Ricardo; John 
Slater, B.A.Lond. ; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. 

_ Associate Members of Council—Henry Arthur Crouch ; 

William Curtis Green ; Sidney Kyffin Greenslade ; Stanley 

Hinge Hamp. 

_ Representatives of Allied Societies.—Frederick Batchelor, 
A.R.H.A. (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland) ; 
George Bell (Glasgow Institute of Architects) ; Hippolyte 
Jean Blanc, R.S.A. (Edinburgh Architectural Association) ; 
‘George Thomas Brown (Northern Architectural Associa- 

tion); James Crocker (Devon and Exeter Architectural 

Society); Thomas Edgar Eccles (Liverpool Architectural 

Society); Mowbray Aston Green (President of Bristol 

Society of Architects) ; Arthur Ernest Heazell (Nottingham 
Architectural Society) ; Paul Ogden (Manchester Society of 
‘ Architects). 

Representative of the Architectural Association (Lon- 
don).—Walter Cave. 

Standing Committees: 

Art.—Fellows: Robert Shekleton Balfour; Edward Guy 
‘Dawber; William Flockhart; William Adam Forsyth ; 
James Sivewright Gibson ; Henry Thomas Hare; Professor 
William Richard Lethaby; Edward Schroder Prior, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; Edwin Alfred Rickards; John 
William Simpson.—Associates: John Anderson; Arthur 
Thomas Bolton; Thomas Davison ; Sidney Kyffin Green- 
slade ; Walter John Tapper ; Edgar Wood. 

Literature.—Fellows: Alfred William Stephens Cross, 

M.A.Cantab. ; John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. ; George Hubbard, 

F.S.A.; Edward Schroder Prior, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. ; 
- Halsey Ralph Ricardo; Professor Frederick Moore Simp- 

son; Professor Ravenscroft Elsey Smith; Richard Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A.; Hugh Stannus, A.R.C.A.; Paul Water- 
house, M.A.Oxon.—Associates: Frederick Chatterton ; 
_ William Curtis Green; Herbert Passmore; Arthur James 

‘Stratton ; William Henry Ward, M.A.Cantab. ; Percy Leslie 

Waterhouse, M.A.Cantab. . 

Practice.—Fellows: William Henry Atkin Berry; Max 
Clarke ; Alfred William Stephens Cross, M.A.Cantab. ; 
' George Hubbard, F.S.A.; John Murray; Sydney Perks 
‘BS.A.:; Alfted Saxon Snell ; Henry Tanner, jun. ; William 
Henry White ; William Woodward.—Associates: Edward 
‘Greenop ;- Edwin Richard .Hewitt; Herbert Hardwicke 
Langston ; Horatio Porter, M.A.Cantab. ; Thomas Edward 
vege Augustus William Tanner. 

- mence.—Fellows : Harry Percy Adams; Max Clarke ; 
_Pernard Dicksee ; William Dunn ; Matt. Garbutt; Francis 
Ped ; Charles Stanley: Peach; Sydney Perks, F.S.A. ; 
Aseonicn mean, Searles-Wood ; Alfred Saxon Snell.— 
oes Baeey William Burrows, F.G.S.; Alan Edward 
Ge Scion Pages es ebb id ighy 
fae , b.Se:Lond: ; Harry Ini riggs ; 
William Malpas Wonnacott. ea = hit 


The Hon. Auditors—Messrs. Henry Tanner, jun., and 
Arthur William Sheppard. 

The Secretary read the scrutineers’ report announcing the 
election of the following candidates :— 

Fellows: John Brooke, Alfred Morris Butler, Frederick 
Ernest Pearce Edwards, Frank Minshull Elgood, George 
McLean Ford, Ernest Augustus Runtz. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 9, namely :— 

Associates: John Jackson Beck, Toronto; Samuel But- 
tery Birds, Toronto; Harry John Venning. 

Hon, Associate: Gerald Edward Moira, Professor of 
Painting at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of M. 
Julien Guadet, the eminent French architect, whose election 
as Hon. Corresponding Member was to have taken place that 
evening, the meeting resolved that a letter of sympathy and 
condolence be sent on behalf of the Institute to the family of 
the late architect. 


KINKELL CHURCH. 

HE formal transfer of the venerable ruin of Kinkell 
Church, Keithhall, Aberdeenshire, to His Majesty’s 
Office of Works will be completed in a week or two, and by 
July a commencement will be made, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Oldrieve, His Majesty’s chief architect for 
Scotland, with the work of repairing and preserving what 
remains of the ancient monuments. There is nothing to 
show definitely when the church of Kinkell was founded, 
though it is considered that it must have been as early as 
the twelfth century. It was rebuilt in the early part of 
the sixteenth century by Bishop Galloway, a man no les¢ 
gifted as a theologian than as an architect, and there can 
be little doubt, says a recent writer, that although the 
general design of the edifice was plain to severity, the 
exquisite fragments of sculpture that remain indicate that 
Galloway must have done much more of the same character 
for this little country fane. As is well known, little more 
now remains of Kinkell than a portion of the north wall. 
In the sixteenth century, however, it was a long, narrow 
building 80 feet by 24 feet, containing, in the east gable, 
“a large and elegant window, 8 feet wide, ornamented out- 
side with a weather moulding resting on human heads for 
corbels.’” Although most of the inscriptions are almost 
obliterated, one may still easily make out the chief points 
in the sculptures on the north wall. To the westward is 
the beautiful carving of the Crucifixion. The cross, bearing 
the figure of the Saviour, is raised on three steps; a winged 
angel, in the act of raising what is supposed to be the Host, 
kneels on the left of the cross, while a draped figure, with 
nimbus, stands at the right. Minor accessories can still be 
distinguished, but it is extremely difficult to make out more 
of the lettering than the “ A.G.,”’ the initials of Alexander 
Galloway, and the date 1525. A little to the east of the 
crucifix scene is the sculptured “awmbry,’’ most of the 

details of which can be traced. 


The Berkshire Archeological Society in the course of 
their annual report regret that want of means at the present 
time prevents the Society from engaging in some important 
research work which lies near at hand and awaits investiga- 
tion. It has been found impossible during the past year to 
begin any excavations in the Forbury, Reading, in order to 
discover more accurate information with regard to the Saxon 
burial-ground, concerning which Mr. Ravenscroft read a paper 
last year. The Roman site in Prospect Park still awaits 
developments, and there is much else that requires to be done 
if means and personal services of individuals can be obtained. 
At the present time it is very important that such sites as 
that of the Minster Church at Abingdon should be investi- 
gated, in order that the results may be recorded in the 
‘Victoria County History of Berks. The committee would 
suggest the formation of a special fund for excavations, and 
would enlist. the kind services of some members of the Socitey 


for the carrying on and superintendence of the work. 


The Nottinghamshire Thoroton Society have commenced 
excavations at Beauvale Abbey. It is believed that the 
priory was founded about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and most of the buildings are understood to have 
been erected before the fifteenth century. Parts‘of the old 
walls remain in a state of excellent preservation. ‘The Rev. 
A. du Boulay Hill, rector of East Bridgford, is in charge of 
the excavations, and is assisted by two labourers. At present 
their operations are confined to tracing the general outlines of 
the foundations of the various rooms belonging to the ancient 


abbey, and these are covered, in some places, by about 
30 inehes of earth. hes ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue civil engineers who were earliest enlisted in Eng- 
land to superintend the construction of public works in 
India were soon disillusioned respecting their pay and 
advancement. The superior posts were found to be per- 
quisites of officers of the Royal Engineers, and the value 
attached to the rupee by traders was small if compared 
with the theoretical value of the coin. Reforms were not 
carried out, and in consequence there has been much dis- 
content among official civil engineers. At a later period 
the Government made arrangements for the training of 
natives, and the competition with Europeans became a 
new cause of discontent. Repeated inquiries have been 
made, and at length it appears that the Government of 
India, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, have 
made arrangements which will improve the position of 
English engineers. It is provided that instead of the 
present grade pay a purely incremental scale of pay for 
Imperial engineers and a partially incremental scale for 
provincial engimeers will be adopted. The scale for the 
former class is to commence at Rs. 380 (251. 6s. 8d.) per 
mensem, rising by annual increments to Rs. 1,250 
(831. 6s. 8d.) per mensem in the twentieth year of service. 
This scale is identical with that sanctioned for the Imperial 
Forest Service. The pay of the provincial assistant engineer 
is to commence at Rs. 250, and to rise by biennial incre- 
ments to Rs. 550, the corresponding rates for provincial 
executive engineers being Rs. 650 to Rs. 900. Promotion 
ol assistant engineers in this service to the grade of exe- 
cutive engineers is to be dependent on their being reported 
as qualified for the charge of a division, and on the 
existence of vacancies in the scale of divisional charges 
reserved for the provincial service. All provincial 
engineers now in the department are given the option of 
electing for these new conditions of service. If election 
is made within two months of the date of the resolution 
it will take effect from the date the new scale was sanc- 
tioned, viz. March 7 last, otherwise with effect from the 
date of election. 


THEODORE Batuu was among the most distinguished 
of the French architects of the nineteenth century. He 
exemplified the official system ; he won the Prix du Rome, 
studied in Greece as well as Italy, and on his return to 
Paris went through the routine of an inspector of works. 
His first important commission was as associate archi- 
tect for the church of Ste. Clotilde, and he brought the 
building to conclusion. Then he was entrusted with the 
restoration of the beautiful tower of St. Jacques. He 
was also architect for the church of the Trinity, which is 
unique in Paris; and with M. Duprrruus he rebuilt the 
Hétel de Ville. His son Rocrr Bauwv therefore in- 
herited a reputation, and he seemed destined to continue it. 
But literature, officialism, and politics had greater interest 
for him. He became a professor at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts; he wrote many articles showing knowledge as well 
as literary skill; and he was able to persuade the con- 
stituency of Seine-et-Oise to elect him as Deputy in 1902. 
He was appointed Secretary of the Chamber, but during 
his four years of membership he proved, like Burxg, that 
he was adapted to cut blocks with a razor, and he was 
not returned in 1906. He died last week at Gournay- 
sur-Marne, to the great regret of his numerous friends. 


THat such a small sum as 2,0001. for urgent work at 
Manchester Cathedral will not be forthcoming without 
delay is incredible. Some of the parapets and pinnacles 
are so unsafe, they must be fixed or they will fali. The 
roof over the south side of the nave and the souta aisles 
will have to be releaded and repaired... The ceiling of the 
baptistery and the south aisles must likewise receive 
attention. The greater part of the building requires 
cleaning. The Bishop of Mancussrer, who attended a 
meeting on Tuesday for raising funds, said he was asked 
when he intended to build a new cathedral. His Lord- 
ship’s reply was, ‘‘ We don’t want a better, but we do 
want it to be clean, sound, beautiful, and dignified — 
worthy.of its position as mother church of this city and 
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of the diocese of Manchester.’’ There can be no que 
about the neglect of the building in past times, and co 
pensation should now be forthcoming. Up to 18 | 
was a collegiate church, and the interior contains much 
interesting Perpendicular work. If there should be 
collapse of the ceilings much of it might be. destr 
The reparation cannot therefore be commenced too so 


THERE was a discussion last week at the meeting of the 
Maidstone Town Council respecting the erection of a new 
school. The sub-committee left the question of the p 
paration of plans to the Council, saying in their report 
that either the Borough Surveyor or an architect be em- 
ployed for the proposed Union Street Council school 
under certain conditions to be agreed upon, and that the 
cost of the school building should not exceed 131. per 
head. The sub-committee themselves recommended that, 
an architect should be employed. Messrs. Ruck & 
SmirH, architects, had annlied for the work. Tt was 
stated that the Surveyor had designed the Tonbridge Road 
Council school, which was satisfactory, and, although 
the new school was to cost a larger amount, they believed 
in his competence to undertake it. It was also said that 


. the school would be soon required, and that if the plans. 


were obtained by competition there would be a long delay. 

But the main argument was that a,sum of from 500J. to. 
6001. would be saved, for it was part of the Surveyor’s 
duty to superintend the alteration or erection of any of 
the Council’s schools. The advocates for the appoint- 
ment of an architect asserted that the Council was 
becoming ‘‘ over-officialed.’’ The advocates for economy 
gained the day, for there were thirteen votes in favour of 
a surveyor and only six for an architect. Local archi- 
tects are expected to pay rates; but the Council are In- 

different to casting a slur upon them by declining to allow 
them any commissions for municipal works. ia 


THE important office of Mayor of Dover is now held 
by Mr. WaurEer Emprn, and as on former occasions else- 
where he has signalised his term of office by reproducing 
a series of drawings by Mr. Howarp Penton. ~The 
artist's style is well adapted for such work, for, under- 
standing architectural details, he can express the charac- 
teristics of a building simply and accurately. Dover 
offers many tempting subjects both ancient and modern. 
The descriptive letterpress was undertaken by Sir 
Wo.uaston Knocker, the town clerk, and he was only 
able to complete it a few days prior to his death. : The 
notes and views form a most interesting memorial of a 
place which is so intimately associated with | English - 
history. aa ae 


Tue Province of Quebec Association of Architects have © 
adopted an examination scheme of which the following are 
the conditions:—The examinations are to be held in 
Montreal and Quebec simultaneously, once a year, in the — 
first week of December. Special examinations ae | 
tration may, at the discretion of the Council, be eld at 
other times on payment of a fee by the applicant, not to 
exceed $100 and all expenses of the Board of Examiners. — 
Candidates are to submit testimonies of studies with appli-_ 
cation fee, for admission to the examination, which shall 
be considered by the Board of Examiners. The report on 
examinations is to be presented at the January meeting of 
the Council for approval. In order to pass, candidates — 
must secure a minimum of 50 per cent. of the marks — 
allotted to each subject and an average of not less than — 
60 per cent. on all subjects. Any candidates failing mM 
not more than two subjects may be granted supple- ? 
mentary examinations in these subjects, if in the opimion — 
of the Board of Examiners the candidate is likely to secure — 
the 60 per cent. in the total of marks for all subjects. — 
the event of failing in the supplementary examination t 


After the adoption by the Council of the examiners 
report, the candidates are to be informed of their stone 


in each subject. - eo 


| ILLUSTRATIONS. 


jH.OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, MERTON: ABBEY, SURREY. 

‘ yeferred in our review of architecture at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition to Mr. Burke Downtna’s 
sting design for this church, and we greatly regret 
mn that it is not to be realised. 

r. BuRKE Downina writes that the choice of the 
n which the building is designed was influenced not 
y the situation, but also by the historical associa- 


f the place with the old Priory Church of Merton, | 


_ so far as may be inferred from material remains 
ered from time to time, must have been largely a 
mth-century building. The frontage of the site to 
ly road runs east and west, and the length is some- 
imited. For this reason the main entrance could 
» in the western end of the building, but, being 

at the west end of the north side, the porch is 
uted an important feature. There is a second 
ce into the north transept, and an exit on the south 


so available as an entrance to the morning chapel. 


wurch is planned without aisles. The nave floor has 
& fall of 15 inches from west to east, giving to the 
i the rear the advantage of being placed on a some- 
ugher level. The choir and sanctuary are of prac- 
the same width as the nave, thus preserving the 
fect internally and externally of the length of the 


1. The adoption of the cruciform plan provides a 


finer vista and relieves an effect of bareness apt 
produced by a broad open nave without aisles or 
pts. On the north side of the east end are the 
s for the clergy and the choir, and over the latter 
organ chamber with wide openings both into the 


ind into the body of the church. On the south side‘ 


morning chapel. The baptistery is raised a step 
the nave floor and occupies practically the whole 
of the west end (an arrangement possible in the 
e of an entrance at that end of the church). The 
; thus placed in an open and prominent position. 
alls were intended to be constructed. of concrete, 
ced where necessary, and to be faced with rough 
te stone with Ancaster for dressings and a sparing 
flmt chequer work. On the inside the walls would 
stered and the dressings of Caen stone. The roofs 
be covered with Wrotham hand-made tiles. The 
| would accommodate 617 persons; the estimated 
as 8,5001. 


CHARLTON HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, 

5 house has recently been erected in the Murray 
oad, Wimbledon Common. As the site is narrow 
t) in width, a small basement to contain coals and 
was necessitated in order to reserve space for the 
modation of a motor. Owing to the front of the 
facing north-east, the kitchen was placed there, and 
incipal sitting-rooms, best bedroom, and day and 
lurseries to the rear, in order to obtain the south-west 
and to overlook the garden, which is of good depth 
mtains a tennis court. The offices are situated at 
le of the house for the sake of economy in sanita- 
id plumbing, and so as to be as little conspicuous 
sible. On the first floor there are five bed and 
ig-rooms, including day and night nursery, bath, 
, &., and on the top floor three large bedrooms, box- 

The external walls are faced with red brick 
ottled appearance, owing to the headers being of a 
and varying colour, and the roof is covered with 
hand-made sand-faced tiles. Mr. Wa.rer £E. 
iT, A.R.I.B.A., of 22 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
was the architect, and Mr. A. Learuer, builder, 
ndsworth, carried out the work. 


_ COTTAGE AT REIGATE, SURREY. 

1 above cottage, known as “‘ Westridge,’’ has lately 
fen completed in Coppice Lane, Reigate, on a 
Ing site of about two acres. The roof is of thick 
made sand-faced tiles. The walls are hollow- 
ed externally in cement roughed with a broom and 
ed. The windows throughout have leaded lights 
7 Casements supplied by Messrs. Warnwricht & 


- 


_ 
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Warinc. There are six bed and dressing-rooms, ° two 
bathrooms, &c., on the first floor. A feature has been 
made of the loggia, which can ‘be used as an open-air 
room in summer and can be closed in for the winter. Mr. 
Water E. Hewitt, A.R.1.B.A., of 22 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C., was the architect, and the builders 
were Messrs. G. Euszy & Sons, of Reigate. 


GRIZEDALE HALL, HAWKSHEAD, LANCASHIRE. 

HE above house, belonging to Mr. Harotp Brockin- 
BANK, stands at the head of the Grizedale Valley, 
and is about equi-distant from Coniston and the old- 
world town of Hawkshead. The house is faced through- 
out with Brathay stone from quarries near Ambleside, 
and all the dressings are of Prudham stone. In order 
to make the house damp-proof, the walls inside were lined 
throughout with brick, with a space of an inch between 
the rubble and brick filled in with Wuirr’s hygeian rock. 
The main entrance is on the north side, and is approached 
from the porte-cochére, with the tower rising over it as 
shown in .the photograph. The rooms comprise large 
hall, open to the roof through two storeys, and with 
gallery running round for access to bedrooms, dining- 
room, drawing-room, boudoir, library,  billiard-room, 
business room, green room, and all the usual offices. 
There are in addition about twenty-five bedrooms, dress- 
ing-rooms, &c. Beside the hall itself there have been 
built stables for twenty horses, power house and elec- 
trician’s cottage, motor house, laundry, gamekeeper’s 
house and outbuildings, lodge and entrance gates, walled 
gardens, vineries, peach houses, &e. The work was 
commenced in the spring of 1903 and is still in progress. 
The general contractor for the work was ArrHuR JACK- 
son, Ambleside; plumbers’ work, &c., J. A. Parrinson, 
Windermere; gun-metal casements, &c., Messrs. Burr 
& Ports ; heating, &c., Renron, Gress & Co., Liverpool; 
electric lighting, J. H. Hormes & Co., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; electric fittings, Messrs. Oster; grates, &c., The 
Well Fire Co. ; drainage, &c., W. E. Farrer, Birming- 
ham ; horticultural buildings, J. Prrkeruney, Liverpool ; 
stable fittings, Messrs. Musaravr & Co.; fire appliances, 
&e., Messrs. Mrrryweraruer; lightning conductors, 
J. W. Gray & Co., London; metal work, door furniture, 
&e., C. & F. Surry, Birmingham. Mr. E. G. Moors, 
of Frome, was the general clerk of the works. There is 
a very fine fireplace in the entrance hall, designed by 
Mr. A. P. Fry, architect, of Liverpool, with panels in 
the upper part emblematic of the seasons, and carved by 
Mr. AuLEN, sculptor, of Liverpool. The stained glass in 
hall, &c., was designed and executed by Messrs. SHRIGLEY 
& Hunt, of Lancaster, modelled plaster ceilings by Mr. 
G. P. Bannart, and some stone carving and all the wood 
carving by Mr. A. W. Simpson, of Kendal. The entrance 
gates, terrace gates and grilles to port-cochére were de- 
signed and executed by Mr. J. Srarkre GARDNER, of 
London. The furniture was designed and executed by 

Messrs. Marsu, Jones & Crisp, of Leeds. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—THE NAVE, WESTWARDS. 
HE view given this week, with one published last week, 
will suggest the appearance of the nave of the 
cathedral of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It was originally de- 


-signed with more than Cistercian plainness, and that 


character it must retain. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


HE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers pro- 
pose to award annually a prize to be called the Indian 
Premium to the author, being a corporate member of the 
Institution in practice in India, of the best paper received 
during the year on a subject connected with Indian engineer- 
ing. This special award, which when made will be irre- 
spective of any other recognition of the merits of such paper 
which the Council may accord to it in the ordinary course, 
is derived from the proceeds of certain trust funds con- 
veyed to the Institution on the closing of the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, and will be of the-value of about 331. 
annually. 
The Council further propose that the income of a legacy 


of 1,000l. bequeathed by the late Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt 
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to the Institution be applied, in general accordance with 


the testator’s wishes, to provide for a biennial lecture on | 


some subject relating to rivers, canals, or maritime engineer- 
ing, to be delivered before meetings of students of the Insti- 
‘tution in London and before such of the provincial associa- 
tions of students as the Council may determine from time to 
~time. 


stitution, a legacy of-1,000/., bequeathed by the late Mr. 
F. W. Webb, to be applied to establish a “ Webb Prize,’’ to 
“be awarded by the Council once in every three years, or 
oftener, as the Council may think fit, for the best paper 
submitted to the Institution on “ Railway Machinery ’”’ or 
upon some branch of railway machinery which may be pre- 
scribed by the Council. 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


N connection with the address of Mr. W. M. Faweett, 

which was published last week, it may be interesting to 

_ give the earliest series of suggestions from the Incorporated 

“ Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building and Re- 
pairing of Churches and Chapels :— 

‘Site.—Central, but with regard to population rather than 
“space; dry, rather elevated, but not on a high or steep hill ; 
.not near nuisances, such as steam-engines, shafts of mines, 
_noisy trades, or offensive manufactories ; accessible by foot 

and carriage-ways, but not to be so near to principal thorough- 
_ fares as to subject the service of the church to the danger of 
_ being incommoded by noise. 

Foundation.—Adequate to the height and size of the struc- 
ture; to be surrounded, if requisite, by good covered drains; 
no graves within the walls, unless they are vaulted, nor any 
graves or access to the vaults within 20 feet of the outside ; 
foundation to be at least 1 foot lower than any grave near it; 
and, if the soil wants firmness, the walls may often be better 
secured from partial settlements by spreading the footing on 
each side, than by deepening the foundation, or resorting to 

- more expensive works. 

Area.—It is suggested that it would tend much to the 

preservation of churches, and render them more dry, if a paved 
“open area, not less than 18 inches wide, was made round 

them, and sunk 6 inches or 8 inches below the level of the floor 

of the church, with a drain from the area to carry off the 

water: this observation is applicable to old churches as well 
as new ones. 

Basement.—Some churches and chapels are rendered 
cheaper, drier, and more commodious, by good vaults under 

, them, for coals for the use of the poor, fire-engines, or the like, 
- and for stoves for warming the interior ; others, by apartments 
_ for clerk, sexton, &c. The distance between the joists of the 
_ ground floor should never exceed 12 inches. 
Walls.—Thickness to be well proportioned to height and 
incumbent weight, &c, Durability to be regarded more than 
’ beauty, and not to be less than 24 feet high, when galleries are 
to be erected, which should always have horizontal ties from 
' the pillars to the walls. When cased with stone, the wall ought 
‘ to be thicker than is requisite if of brick only, because the 
- Stone, although it adds to the beauty, increases the weight 
* without proportionately increasing the strength, as the two 
. materials do not settle equally together. 

-Roof.—Strength and durability to be most regarded. No 
roof to be constructed without tie-beams, otherwise the rafters, 
not. being confined at the feet, have a tendency to spread and 
thrust out the walls. If the expense of lead, which is most 
' durable, cannot be afforded, the next best covering is slate. 

Slates to be laid upon battens rather than boards, and to be 
rendered inside ; boards being liable to rot for want of air. 
Gutters.—To be most carefully constructed to carry off the 

rain and snow into the perpendicular pipes, which are 
cheapest and best of cast iron, cylindrical, and placed 1 inch 
or 2 inches at least from the wall, so as to admit air and keep 
it dry. Dripping eaves, projecting very far, should not super- 
_ Sede. the necessity of gutters and pipes, even in very sheltered 
_ Situations ; but in exposed places, eaves, gutters, and rain- 
water pipes will be absolutely necessary, to prevent the wet 
. being driven against the walls, and thus rendering the build- 
ing damp. Gutters may be made of cast iron ; but, unless skil- 
. fully cast, they will not preserve their level. Outlets should 
_be provided in parapets to carry off the overflowing occasioned 
by rapid thaws or otherwise, and also waste pipes in the cistern 


_ heads of the rain-water pipes. The drains on the roof should - 


_be protected by coverings, as'it prevents the melting snow from 
congealing in the gutter, and thus obstructing the water- 
course. - Easy access. to the. gutters should be provided by 

_dormer-doors and boarded gang\ays within the roof, for the 
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The Council recently have accepted, on behalf of the In- 
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convenience of cleansing them in times of snow, or W 
necessary. — 
Chimneys.—If any; the utmost care should he { 
render them safe from fire. They may be concealeg 
nacles. ee 
Tower.—The vestibule and staircase may be place 
tower, so as to leave the whole church available for s; 
_ Floor.—To sittings, wood or brick ; to gangways, 
stone ; if not undervaulted, it may be freed from ¢ 
brick rubble, flints, or ashes, or furnace slack, laid to 4 
of 12 inches or 18 inches under the floor. Allowance 
also be made for the future rise of the surrounding | 
ground ; the floors of many churches, originally above 
being at this day many feet below the surface, and 
become damp and unwholesome. > 


“ 


Windows.—Ought not to resemble modern sash 
whether Grecian or Gothic, the glass should be in smal 
and not costly ; not opening like casements, but fal 
wards and downwards from near the top, or outwards | 
top, or hung on horizontal pivots. Where lead-li, 
adopted, copper bands to tie them to the saddle-bars 
ferable to lead, being less liable to stretch and beco 
by the action of the wind. The very unsightly apy 
often occasioned by the wet streaming down the wind 
may be prevented by fixing a small copper gutter at th 
of each lead-light, to receive the moisture produced 
densation, with copper tubes to convey the same to the 
of the building. This has also a tendency to keep the | 
dry, and to preserve it from decay. et ve 
Ventilation.—Cannot be completely effected by 1 
alone, without incommoding the congregation. Fresh 
be introduced from without, and conveyed through pi 
ried under the floor into the body of the church, at cor 


_ apertures ; and the foul air may be expelled. at or 1 


roof, either by horizontal or perpendicular channels ¢ 
The horizontal are used in the best barrack infirmaries 
tures in the ceiling may also be made to open and } 
means of luffer-boards. All ventilation provided 
original construction of the building to be carefully pi 
and kept open. All doors to be opened for one hou: 
service and one hour after, except the winter evening 
and also except where warm air is used during the tin 
being used in winter. All windows, casements, &c., t 
open for some hours every fine day, both in wint 
summer. - 
Warmth.—Is best provided by introducing wa 
through the floor from chambers of air placed in the 
under it, which are heated by means of stoves or furna 
the heat, whether from a stove or otherwise, ought t 
troduced: near the door, whereby the heat will be carr: 
the church by the draught from the door. ~ ~~ 


V oice.—Echo and circulation of sound to be avoided 


. fore stucco on batten, domes and coved ceilings (excep 


waggon form), to be avoided ; so also circular walls, 
only at the back of the preacher and reader. Ceilings: 
preferable to plaster : all woodwork is favourable to th 

Accommodation, internal.—The most favourable } 
for the minister is near an end wall, or in a semicireula 
under a half dome. The congregation should all see 
as hear him; therefore no square, or round, or doub 
should be allowed, and as few pews as may be. The 
the seats, open benches. with backs.: A narrow shel 
behind the back-rail will serve at once to strengthen it 
support the prayer-book ; under the shelf may be place 
or other conveniences for great coats and cloaks, stic 
umbrellas ; about half-way under the seats may be 
shelf for receiving hats. Kneeling boards should in a 
be provided. Beat 8 

Seats:—The seats should all be placed so as fo f 


‘preacher, as far as possible. Pillars of cast iron to uj 


gallery will give least obstruction to sight and hearix 
are not unfit for chapels, though in large churches th 
want grandeur. bier y eee 
Gallery.—Witha view of wasting as little space as p! 
the gallery may be fitted up with benches and back-r 
for children and others entitled to the. use of free seats. 
free seats may be placed under the galleries ; and the§ 
end of them, if they lie nearest the pulpit or reading-des 
afford the best accommodation to the aged and infirm, a 
middle of the. area may be filled with pews for such 
able to pay rents. In adapting the front seat of a gal 
the use of children it is advantageous to carry the 
wainscot but little higher than the knee, and to surmé 
with an open railing, which may be made of cast 
through which the children may be seen whilst kneelit 
sitting. Where the pulpit’is placed at the west & 
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‘whether pewed or not, ought to run from east to 
that no part of the congregation may turn their 
on the altar. The pulpit, also, should be placed 
ntercept the view of it as little as possible. 

asions, internal.—When the congregation is mixed 
mm and adults, from 17 inches to 20 inches by from 
3 to 35 inches may be allowed for each sitting, 
1 4 to 5 square feet on the floor not too much 
» individual, allowing for gangways, communion 
. Hence a floor, to accommodate from 1,000 to 
sons, should contain from 5,500 to 6,500 square 
soin proportion. An average of less than 18 inches 
shes has been found insufficient for the accommo- 
each person. 

—The most approved forms are a parallelogram and 
n; but a polygon or a semi-polygon, or a figure of 
‘ight sides and one polygonal, would bring a large 
ion nearer to the preacher than any other, except 
which is objectionable, as confounding articulate 


vent, internal.—Neat, simple, never gaudy or 
Woollen linings and cushions are apt to harbour 
up, and vermin. Wood is most easily kept clean 
yet movable cushions, if wanted, may be allowed. 

ent, external.—Pure and simple, yet venerable, 
ig the character of a church or chapel: none pre- 
the simplest Gothic. The Grecian Doric is also 


ials—For walls, stone preferable, laid as in the 
n large blocks, and all well grouted or dowelled; 
ick, the lowest course to be laid dry, and the rest 
i, to the second or third course above ground; or 
rizontal course of slate in cement quite through 
just above the level of the outer ground, in order 
t the rising of the damp up the wall. For the 
1 other timber iron may often be substituted; but 
3 to be carefully examined, for a flaw in the casting 
ly been the cause of tremendous and most expensive 
; and wherever the ends of timbers are lodged in 
they will be liable to rot, by imbibing the damp, 
y are exposed to a circulation of air. 

.—It is most convenient when placed near the 
sk or pulpit. 

ings.—W all wainscoting, or wood linings to walls, 
ded wherever convenient. Wood linings to walls 
e damp, and frequently occasion dry rot. For the 
on cement skirtings are to be preferred to wood, 
ly on the ground floor. Where the linings to 
are of wood, holes should be perforated under the 
Jow the circulation of air. 


EARLY ETCHINGS. 


le of etching and engraving, at an early period of 
is be divided between the dry and finished and the 
oose. 
'term dry and finished we do not mean to detract 
merit of the early productions in art; on the con- 
would be difficult to find in the works of a more 
period greater attention to the higher qualities of 
blended with more curious or beautiful execution 
tin. Of these, examples may be found in the 
sof Albert Durer, who may justly be placed at the 
is class ; for, though preceded by Maso Finiguerra, 
ne, and Baccio Baldino, his countryman, the works 
Durer are more numerous, better known, and of 
lence with the best engravings of his day in point 
38 and finish, and more valuable as béing mostly 
wn designs. It is not improbable, however, that the 
he Florentine artists gave the hint to Albert Durer 
leir style of execution. © 
the art of taking impressions from copper or brass 
| known engraving was practised by goldsmiths as 
ir profession ; and they were frequently employed’ 
» On silver plates (which were called paxes), sub- 
sacred history or the lives of saints and martyrs. 
of these engravings were filled up with black wax’ 
bstance, so as to contrast with the polished surface 
er. These relics, as they may properly be called, 
im great estimation, and were originally presented 
S and monasteries, and are only to be found in the 
f the virtuosi. The manner of taking impressions 
° Specimens of early art is curious and deserves 
a th Progress of the work, as well as when it was 
1 artist took soft clay, and pressing it on the 
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surface of his plate, produced. the lines convexed ; then, in 
order to produce them concave, so as to be filled up, melted 
sulphur was poured on the clay, and the casts thus formed 
had the lines blackened either by liquid or some finely pow- 
dered colour, 

The style of Albert Durer’s engravings was successfully 
imitated by the Sadelers, Wirex, Saenredam and others, In 
their works will be seen all that can be’ done in this class of 
execution, varying from each other only in the wider or the 
closer placing of the lines, which are seldom crossed, but run 
generally parallel to each other. There is, however, a feature 
in this style of engraving quite sufficient to distinguish it from 
that of most others. Though belonging to the class of the 
style under notice, the works of Mare Antonio do not partake 
of the polish and finish of Albert Durer and his imitators; 
but are dry and hard, with a cutting outline and a severity 
of marking that may be called pedantic; notwithstanding 
which they possessed a character and expression, as well as 
carefulness in the drawing, that entitled him (as it appears) 
to the favour and even to the admiration of Raphael, from 
whose works he principally engraved, and whose plaudits have 
sanctioned those of his admirers. 

With less of this dry manner the works of Bonasoni deserve 
to rank among the first productions of that day. In them 
there is nothing offensive in the marking or outline, and his 
chiaroscuro is far preferable to anything from the hand of 
Marc Antonio. He engraved from his own designs, and threw 
into his figures a grace and character that would not discredit 
the compositions of the first masters in the Italian school of 
art. 

Some of the masters whose works have been alluded to 
hardly, properly speaking, come under the character of 
etchers ; but as their performances are so frequently classed 
as etchings, it became necessary to adopt them as such. At 
all events, whether little or much of this practice prevailed 
in their works, what has been brought forward may serve as a 
contrast to the more perfect and free character of etching. 

The free or sketchy style of etching is that in which the 
artist and amateur may be said to delight, and where the 
imagination, as well as the lines, take a freer and a wider 
range ; and it belongs to the practice of etching alone to give 
ease and to facilitate the means of accomplishing its end— 
that of showing the hand of the master and the readiness of 
his pencil. There is in this, as well as in every other style 
of art, a variety of character, according to the sketch and the 
different. way in which the subject may have been treated by 
the painter, to make it resemble on copper what his drawing 
would do on paper. In this class of art may be found examples 
from the hand of every artist of eminence from the time of 
Raphael to the present day. They have formed, and still 
continue to form, the choicest part of collections, though 
sometimes the value and estimation of them is more for their 
scarcity than for the merit they possess. It is for the artist 
and for the intelligent amateur to appreciate their worth and 
to derive that satisfaction that belongs to a cultivated taste, 
which, regardless of names and dates, seeks and finds enjoy- 
ment in every variety of style that exhibits the hand of the 
master, 

In the Italian school will be found the etchings of Par- 
megiano, Correggio, Annibale and Ludovico Carracci, Can- 
terini, Guido, Claude Lorraine, Guercino, Castiglione, Sal- 
vator Rosa, &c. 

All or most of these partake of the character of pen draw- 
ings hastily thrown off, but still exhibiting the skill of the 
master, even in the slightest touch, or, as it should seem, the 
accidents of his pencil. Piranesi may almost be said to have 
invented a style chiefly applicable to buildings and ruins; 
the lines are parallel to each other, but bold, free and forcible. 

Under a less elevated character of subject the Flemish 
school presents an equal, perhaps a greater, variety of the 
loose and masterly, and of this class Rembrandt may justly 
be placed at the head. His style of etching was closer and 
more sketchy than that of the Italian masters and has given 
rise to many imitators. By these he has been imitated prin- 
cipally in his subjects of heads and figures. De Hooge’s 
works. if less sketchy than those of Rembrandt, equal them: 
in brilliancy and force, and many of them are little inferior 
in effect ; to his landscapes those of Waterloo and Weeroteer 
bear some resemblance in their manner of execution, though 
with less of that concentrated light than what that master of 

effect so happily produced. P. Potter, Berghem, Ostade and 
Vischer have also greatly enriched the Flemish school in the 
free and loose style of etching.' 

The French school has produced artists whose works as 
etchings rank high, though in a style apart from the loose and 
sketchy. The lines in this style are parallel to each other, 
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but full of spirit and character. Among the best examples 
are those of Sebastian le Clerc, Picart, Callot, Della Bella 
and Israel’s works. They are principally to be found in 
vignettes and small book-plates, though Callot has extended 
his practice to works of larger dimensions, and his spirited 
manner may serve to distinguish this style of etching. La 
Fage has also contributed no inconsiderable éclat to the free 
and loose style of etching. 


HOOPED CONCRETE COLUMNS. 


HE important series of experiments on concrete and 
reinforced concrete in beams and columns was con- 
tinued during 1907 in the Engineering Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois under the direction of Professor 
A. N. Talbot. The latest Bulletin (No. 20) relates mainly 
to tests on hooped columns. The following extract will 
suggest the conclusions arrived at :— 

In structures of reinforced concrete, columns and other 
members subject to direct compressive stresses are used. 
Usually these members are reinforced with longitudinal rods, 
and quite generally light ties connect these rods at intervals, 
though tests indicate that with the size and spacing usually 
adopted these ties add little or no strength to the column. 
Much interest has been manifested recently in columns re- 
inforced with steel hooping in such a way as to give lateral 
restraint to the concrete. A variety of opinions has been 
expressed on the action and on the value of this type of 
reinforcement. Tests which have been reported show that 
the hooped column has great strength, though the results 
of the tests have not been conclusive on its applicability to 
general construction. In Bulletin No. 10 of the University 
of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station, Tests of Con- 
crete and Reinforced Concrete Columns, Series of 1906, there 
were given the results of tests made on plain concrete 
columns and columns with longitudinal reinforcement. Fur- 
ther tests of plain concrete columns have now been made, 
and also tests of hooped columns. This bulletin will give the 
results of these tests, and it is hoped that it will throw 
some light on the properties of both plain and hooped con- 
crete. It may be added that further tests are now in 
progress. 

Nineteen plain columns and thirty hooped columns were 
tested. The columns were generally cylinders 12 inches in 
diameter and 10 feet long, but a few of other dimensions 
were used. 
six to thirteen, all being short columns. 
made at an age of sixty days, but a few tests were made at 
six months. In addition to the above, two columns remain- 
ing from the series of 1906 were tested at ages of twelve and 
sixteen months. In the plain concrete columns tested the 
strength of the column, the relation between the load and 
the deformation, and the resulting modulus of elasticity 
have been determined. An effort was made to measure 
Poisson’s ratio for concrete. For the hooped columns both 
bands and wire spirals were used for reinforcement. Columns 
reinforced with bands will be referred to as band-hooped 
columns and those reinforced with wire spiral as spiral- 
hooped columns. The bands were of three weights: No. 8, 
No. 12;.and No. 16 gauge all 1 inch in width. The wire 
used in the spirals was No. 7 and + neh ; both high-carbon 
and mild-steel were used. The concrete wis generally a 
1—2—4 mixture, but in order to determine the effect of the 
restraint of the hoops upon richer and leaner concrete two 
columns were made with 1—4—8 concrete and two with 
1—13—3 concrete. A feature of the tests of the hooped 
columns is the exhibition of shortening and of toughness 
In the tests of the hooped columns measurements were made 
to determine the amount of shortening due to the load. An 
attempt was made to determine the amount of the stress in 
the steel hooping. To throw a little light on the general 
phenomena the concrete from one of the columns was tested 
after it had been loaded and then stripped of the spiral, and 
one of the columns was loaded eccentrically. 

While it has long been known that lateral restraint adds 
to the resistance of materials in compression, M. Armand 
Considére, Inspector-Général des 
France, was the first to utilise, dey. 
construction formed by restraining 
bands and spirals now generally k 
(béton fretté). Experiments were 
which were communicated to J’ 
August and September 1902. A more extended account of 
these experiments was published in Genie Civil, 
of 1902 and 1903 were made u 
5.9 inches short 


Tests were usually 


Ponts et Chaussées of 
elop, and investigate the 
the concrete by means of 
nown as hooped concrete 
made by Considére in 1902 
Académie des Sciences in 


The. tests 
pon octagonal columns, 
diameter, reinforced with spirally wound 


The ratio of length to diameter ranged trom: 
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wire and longitudinal rods. In November 1904 a } 
65.6 feet span, built for experimental purposes, wa 
at Ivry, Paris. The tests and analyses of hooped | 
were given by Considére in a, work describing his ye 
in reinforced concrete. me 

In 1907 Considére published a monograph, “|, 
Fretté et ses Applications,’ in which were collect 
discussed various experiments on hooped concrete, - 
Considére gave his revised conclusions on the proper 
applicability of this form of reinforced concrete, 
cipal table gives the results of a part of the expe 
made by Bach at Stuttgart and the second and thir 
experiments made by Considére under the direction 
Commission du Ciment Armé. These columns were 0 
and square, 200 and 275 mm. in diameter, and 1 m. a 
long. The amount of the added strength given by th 
ing and longitudinal reinforcement, as shown in thi 
ranges from. 525 to 880 lb. per square inch for eacl 
cent. of total reinforcement, based on the gross sectio 
column. The average value was 710 Jb. per squar 
Based on the area of the hooped core this would } 
&80 lb. per square inch. Another test cited is th 
column 700 mm. in diameter and 1.4 m. in len; 
inforced with hooping equivalent to 2.73 per cent. 
concrete core, and having longitudinal reinforcemen 
to 1.44 per cent. of the cross section. This column, 
was tested by Professor Guidi, of Turin, carried 1, 
kilograms, or 6,000 lb., per square inch of the gro 
of the column, and 7,650 Ib. per square inch of the 
core. Tests made with columns reinforced with th 
centric helices gave very high results. a 

Considére considers that between the molecules of 
bodies there is produced a phenomenon analogous 


| frictional resistance in sand-boxes employed for carry 


centres of bridges during construction, but he ad 
cohesion in hooped bodies persists under pressure i 
of large deformations. In order to produce the ma 
resistance the hooping should fill the following condit: 
The hoops should be near enough together and shou! 
a network so close that the concrete cannot escape 1 
the meshes. In the earlier writings he gives the ma 
allowable distance between the spirals as one-fifth 
tenth of the diameter of the helix. The hooped core 
be full or not present voids of importance. The pre 
of the hoops on a plane perpendicular to the axis 
prism should be convex. He modifies the conclusion 
in 1902 by attributing the increased strength to an in 
cohesion of the particles as well as to intermolecular f. 

Considére gives the following rule tor the re 
strength of hooped columns :—The compressive resist 
hooping members exceeds the sum of the following th 
ments :—(1) The compressive resistance of the conex: 
without reinforcement increased by 50 per cent, of 
(2) the resistance of the longitudinal reinforcement s 


to its elastic limit, (3) the compressive resistance 


would be produced by longitudinal reinforcement 
elastic limit of the hooping metal and equal to 2.1 
as great a volume as that of the hooping metal. F 
siders the factor 2.1 as very low, but adopts it in accc 
with the instructions issued by the Minister of Public 
of France, October 1906. He finally gives the fol 
formula for computing the strength of a short 
column :— 

C= 1.5c¢ + 2400 p + 5100p! 
where ( is the unit strength of the hooped column, ¢ 
unit strength of a plain concrete column, p is the ratic 
longitudinal reinforcement to the concrete core, and p’ 
ratio of the hooping to the concrete core. The area 
column is taken as that of the concrete core. All loz 
here given in pounds per square inch. The formula 
gives results which agree closely with the experimental 
cited in the monograph. r ; 

Considére considers that hooped concrete has ma 
vantages for numerous constructions. The case of pos 
columns is given as an important application, and 
considered that hooping will permit the use of leane 
crete or will allow a reduction of cross-section. In 
the hooping may be utilised to increase the resista 
compression: Piles, compression pieces in bridges, and 
forms of struts. will show points. of advantage. A 
feature is stated to be its extreme ductility and tou 
and the fact that it exhibits signs of weakness before fe 
The extreme shortening found is not considered troubl 
especially where the structure is articulated. He 1 
mends a rather low factor of safety, and considers * 
experiments made have established the utility. and sa 
hooped concrete asa form of building construction. 


before noted, the Minister of Publie Works of France. 


—— 
instructions authorising the use of this form of construction. 
‘ests of Metals, 1906, gives the results of tests of hooped 
columns at the Watertown, Arsenal by James E.. Howard. 
‘hese tests include quite a variety of reinforcement, with 
bands, spirals, and longitudinal bars and angles, and seem 
to indicate that the strength added by 1 per cent. of spiral 
reinforcement ranges from 600 to 1,000 lb. per square inch, 
based on the area within the hooping. 

Professor Talbot feels that there is yet much to be learned 
about concrete and reinforced concrete columns. After 
making the tests described he has had to give up several pre- 
eonceived notions of the action of hooped concrete, notions 


pased upon meagre statements of tests and analyses made | 


from assumed conditions. The tests here given are not alto- 
gether conclusive, but they may help to clear up uncertainties 
and give an idea of the action of concrete when restrained 
by hooping. The tests on plain concrete columns also bring 
out instructive results. The following observations on the 
tests may be made :— 

4. The average ultimate strength of the plain concrete 
columns at ages not far from sixty days is as follows :— 
1-14-34 concrete, 2,300 lb. per square inch ;*1—2-—4 con- 
crete, 1,740 lb. per square inch; 1—3—6 concrete, 1,030 1b. 
per square inch; 1—4—8 concrete, 575 lb. per square inch. 
The effect of the amount of cement used in the concrete is 
yery marked, and cement is shown to be an economical 
reinforcing material for compression members. The average 
variation of individual results from the average strength in 
the case of 1-2-4 concrete about sixty days old is 12 per 
cent., ranging from 34 per cent..below tv 25 per cent. above 
the average. The tests made at an age of six months indi- 
eate an increase of something like 15 per cent. over the 
strength at sixty days. 

2° The average initial modulus of elasticity of 1-2-4 
concrete columns at an age of about sixty days was 
3,040,000 1b. per square inch, as compared with 2,250,000 1b. 
per square inch given for the columns in Bulletin No. 10. 
The larger value is due in part to the denser and harder 
concrete used. 

3. Poisson’s ratio for concrete in compression is a 
variable quantity, increasing considerably just before the 
ultimate failure of the concrete. The value varies with the 

age and nature of the concrete. A value of 0.1 to 0.16 
for 1-2-4 concrete sixty days old may be tentatively given 
for the lower loads, with values as high as 0.25 or 0.3 near 
the crushing load. This concrete sets in air, 

4. The repetition of a load gives an increased amount 
of shortening and an increased set, the amount of this in- 
crease varying with the amount of the load. For the lower 
loads the increase becomes small after a small number of 

_Tepetitions. For the higher loads the effect of continued 
repetition is much more marked. The phenomena attending 
repetitive loading of columns are important and merit much 
fuller investigation. 

5. In hooped columns the hooping does not come into 
action to any great extent before a load equivalent to the 
ultimate strength of plain concrete, or a little below, is 
reached. The longitudinal deformation and the lateral de- 
formation are not modified by the hooping to any great 
extent before this load is reached. 

6. Beyond this load the column shortens rapidly and 
the hooping receives additional stress correspondingly, and 
its function in restraining the concrete laterally becomes 
important. If the column maintains a straight position 
the limit of strength may be expected to come when the 
stress in the hooping exceeds the yield point of the ietal. 
If the column deflects laterally through eccentric loading or 
lack of uniformity in the concrete or in the distribution of 
the hooping, a lower strength will be found. 

7. The additional strength of the hooped column over 
that for an unreinforced concrete column of the same quality, 


as determined from the stress-deformation diagram, averages | 


for each 1 per cent. of hooping 955 lb. per square inch for 
the spiral-hooped columns and 669 lb. per square inch for 
the band-hooped columns having a diameter of 12 inches. 
‘The additional strength per 1 per cent. of reinforcement 
is much the same for 1—4—8 concrete, 1—2—4 concrete, and 
1-15-3 concrete, but it must not be overlooked that the 
_ 1-4-8 concrete is much less stiff than are the columns with 
richer mixtures, especially after the hooping is brought into 
action. The difference between the strength of columns with 
high-carbon wire and with mild-steel wire is’ not marked 
enough to warrant drawing conclusions. 
- _ 8. For loads which bring the hooping into full action 
the increase in the longitudinal’ deformation and in the 
lateral deformation: are approximately proportional to the 
| —. load, The ratio of lateral to longitudinal deformation 


z 
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is more nearly constant than for plain concrete. Through 
this stage the ratio of increment of load to increment of 
longitudinal shortening is low, the averages for. columns 
with band-hoops being 184,000 and with spiral-hoops 165,000. 
This ratio is very much less than the modulus of elasticity 
of concrete, and the hooped columns through this stage of 
loading are correspondingly less stiff than concrete columns. 
The amount of the set produced by the higher loads is very 
great. 

9. The tctal amount of shortening before failure occurs 
is very great, averaging something like six to twelve times 
that for plain concrete and fifty times that for the ordinary 
working stresses in concrete. At the maximum load it is 
somewhat less than this, say, five times as much as plain 
concrete and perhaps five times that of mild steel at its 
elastic limit. Cracking and peeling of the concrete are 
apparent at loads corresponding to the ultimate strength of 
concrete. 

10. The excessive amount of compression before failure 
affects the problem of combining hooping and longitudinal 
reinforcement very unfavourably, if the stresses are to be 
kept within the elastic limit of the latter. 

11. The lateral deflection of hooped columns is large 
and may seriously affect the ultimate strength which is 
available for the column. For continued application of 
stress beyond the maximum load the column deflects enor- 
mously. Scaling of the surface of the concrete and lateral 
deflections are warning signs given well before danger of 
failure exists. 

12. The concrete itself retains a considerable element of 
its strength even after it has been shortened in a hooped 
state four or five times as much as would produce failure 
in unhooped concrete columns. 

13. Columns of rich and lean concrete exhibit pheno- 
mena of similar characteristics, the hoop stress becoming 
effective at the ultimate strength of unhooped concrete. 

14. The one experiment indicates that hooped columns 
will resist eccentric stresses in somewhat the same way as 
will other material. 

15. Light hooping offers security against sudden failure 
and unevenness of concrete, and will enable higher working 
stresses to be used. In combination with rich concretes and 
longitudinal reinforcement, using low stresses in hoops 
(i.e., basing the strength upon an assumed ultimate strength 
but little beyond the average ultimate strength of plain con-- 
crete), a satisfactory column may be made. It is suggested 
that a column of this character may be designed in such a 
way that the longitudinal reinforcement may carry the load 
during construction and still not be over-stressed later with 
the final loading, provided the basal point for use with the 
factor of safety in determining the working strength of the 
column is somewhat below the ultimate strength for plain 
concrete. 

16. Heavy hooping gives added strength, but in utilising: 
the full strength of such columns the column shortens unduly, 
deflects laterally, and will strain longitudinal reinforcement 
many times beyond the deformation which exists at the 
elastic limit of the metal. It may be applicable where a. 
large limit of safety is desired or where large variations in 
shortening are unobjectionable, as where the structure is 
articulated. So far as ultimate strength is concerned, 
hooping adds two or three times as much strength to the 
column as does an equal amount of longitudinal reinforce- 
ment, but with the extreme amount of shortening and the 
liability to lateral deflection it may be doubted whether this : 
increase of strength may be utilised to any great extent in 
ordinary construction. 


SANITARY CONGRESS, CARDIFF. 


iE HE twenty-fourth Congress of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 

tute will be held at Cardiff from July 13 to 18, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Plymouth. The chairman of the 
local committee is Dr. James Robinson, chairman of the 
health and port sanitary committee. The local secretaries are 
Dr. E. Walford ard Dr. W. Williams. 

The section of ‘‘ Engineering and Architecture ’’ will meet 
on July 15 and 16 in the Law Courts. The president is Sir 
Henry Tanner, I.8S.0. The vice-presidents are Messrs. Arthur 
Ellis, E. H. Fawckner (president, Cardiff and South Wales 
Architects’ Society), W. Harpur, E. Purnell Hooley, D. 
Pugh-Jones, C. H» Priestley, D. E. Roberts, T. Hurry~ 
Riches, E. Seward, E. M. Bruce Vaughan, H. T. Wakelam, 
William Ware, and T. H. Yabbicom., The secretaries are 
Messrs. Edward H. Bruton and C. H. Priestley, and the 
recording secretary, Mr. John Edward Worth. 
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One of the subjects for discussion is “ Street and City 
Planning,” to be introduced by Mr. W. Harpur, city en- 
gineer, Cardiff ; Mr, Raymond Unwin and Mr. H. Mitchell 
Whitley. 

At the conference of engineers and surveyors the subjects 
will be :—‘‘ Best Method of Mixing and Laying Tar Macadam 
for Street and Main Roads,”’ to be introduced by Mr. J ohn 8. 
Brodie, borough engineer and surveyor, Blackpool ; ‘ Utilisa- 
tion Residuals from Refuse Destructors,’’ to be introduced 
by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois and Mr. W. J. Steele, deputy city 
‘engineer, Bristol; ‘ Tree Planting in Streets,”’ to be intro- 
duced by Mr. C. Chambers Smith, engineer and surveyor, 
Sutton Urban District Council, and Mr. W. H., Pettigrew, 
head gardener, Cardiff Corporation. 

The Health Exhibition will be open in Cathays Park from 
July 13 to 22. 


ARCHA OLOGY, ANTIQUARIANISM AND 
ETHNOLOGY.* 


T is no doubt hard to define the exact limits which are 
i] to_be assigned to archeology as a_ science and 
archeology as a branch of history and Belles-Lettres. A 
distinction is frequently drawn between science on the one 
hand and knowledge or learning on the other, but translate 
the terms into Latin and the distinction at once disappears. 
In illustration of this I need only cite Bacon’s great work on 
the “Advancement of Learning,” which was, with his own 
aid, translated into Latin under the title “De Augmentis 
Scientiarum.’’ 

It must, however, be acknowledged that a distinction does 
exist between archeology proper and what, for want of a 
‘better word, .may be termed antiquarianism, I¢ may be in- 
‘teresting to know the internal arrangements of a Dominican 
‘convent in the Middle Ages; to distinguish between the 
different mouldings characteristic of the principal styles of 
‘Gothic architecture; to determine whether an English coin 
bearing the name of Henry was struck under Henry ILI., 
Richard, John, or Henry ITII., or to. decide whether some 
‘given edifice was erected in Roman, Saxon, or Norman times, 
But the power to do this, though involving no small degree 
‘of detailed knowledge and some acquaintance with scientific 
methods, can hardly entitle its possessors to be enrolled 
among the votaries of science. 

A familiarity with all the details of Greek and Roman 
mythology and culture must be regarded as a literary rather 
than a scientific qualification, and yet when among the 
records of classical times we come upon traces of manners and 
customs which Have survived for generations and which seem 
to throw some rays of light upon the dim past, when history 
and writing were unknown, we are, I think, approaching 
the boundaries of scientific archeology. 

Every reader of Virgil knows that the Greeks were not 


Sir J. Norman Lockyer has shown that what holds good 
far earlier date in 


intimate connection of archeology with other 
sciences 18 in no case so evident as with respect. to geology, 
for when considering subjects such as those I shall] presently 


= 


* Presidential address by the late Sir John Evans, K.C.B. 


D.C.L., LL.D., &e., delivered at the Opening meeting of the British 


Association for the Advancement of Science in Toronto. 
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_ Present occasion bring under review the state 


discuss, it is almost impossible to sa 
ends and the other begins. 
By the application of 


logical questions relating even to subjects on the borders of. 


careful examination of the limits of the area over which 
its smaller coins are found has led to the position of Many 
ascertained ; while in 
England it has only been by treating the coins of the Ancient 
Britons, belonging to a period before the Roman : 


defined, 


study of the morphology of this series of i? 
ten years before the appeariace of — 
“ Origin of Species, ”’ ae 
When we come to the consideration of the relics of the — 
Early Iron and Bronze Ages, the aid of chemistry has of — 
necessity to be invoked. By its means we are able to deter- 
mine whether the iron of a tool or weapon is of meteoritic or — 
volcanic origin or has been reduced from iron-ore, in which | 
case considerable knowledge of metallurgy would be involyed 
With bronze antiquities — 
the nature and extent of the alloys combined with the copper © 
may throw light not only on their chronological position, — 
but on the sources whence the copper, tin and other metals — 


globe. 
hoch chemistry, mineralogy and petrology may be called ~ 
to the assistance of determining the nature 
and source of the rocks of which ancient stone implements — 
of the followers of those 
the old view that all such implements formed of 


Z ~ 


fashioned from material imported from Asia can 
be maintained. In one respect the archeologist 
opinion from the mineralogist—namely, 
of chipping off fragments from perfect 
specimens for the purpose of submitting 
examination. 

I have hitherto 
sciences can afford 


no longer 
differs in 
as to the propriety . 
and highly finished ° 
them to microscopic 


sent, and when, in all probability, the climate was much the — 
remote age in which we find the earliest traces that are at 


The evidence that man had already 
appeared upon the earth js 

wrought. by his hands, and it 
vince of the archeologist to judge whether given 


mine their stratigraphical or chronological position, while _ 
pronounce upon the age and character _ 


archeologist seems too prone to ps 
upon form alone, irrespective oT 


in the chipping, bruising and wearing which in all ages ce 
result from natural forces; but the united labours of the two, 
checked by those of the 
than lead towards sound conclusions, 
It will perhaps be expected of me that I should on the. 
of our present 
of man; and 


knowledge with 


regard to the antiquity 


paleontologist, cannot do otherwise yaaa 


probably no fitter place’ could be found for the discussion 
of sucha topic than the adopted home of my venerated 
friend, the late Sir Daniel Wilson, who first introduced the 
‘word “ prehistoric’ into the English language. 

_. Some among us may be able to call to mind the excite- 
ment, not only among men of science, but among the general 
public, when, in 1859, the discoveries of M. Boucher de 
Perthes and Dr. Rigollot in the gravels of the valley of the 
Somme, at Abbeville and Amiens, were confirmed by the 
investigations of the late Sir Joseph Prestwich, myself and 
others, and the co-existence of man with the extinct animals 
of the quaternary fauna, such as the mammoth and woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, was first virtually established. It was 
at the same time pointed out that these relics belonged to a 
far earlier date than the ordinary stone weapons found upon 
the surface, which usually showed signs of grinding or polish- 
ing, and that in fact there were two Stone Ages in Britain. 
‘To these the terms neolithic and paleolithic were subse- 
quently applied by Sir John Lubbock. 

‘The excitement was not less when, at the meeting of this 
Association at Aberdeen in the autumn of that year, Sir 
Charles Lyell, in the presence of the Prince Consort, called 
attention to the discoveries in the valley of the Somme, the 
‘site-of which he had himself visited, and to the vast lapse 
of time indicated by the position of the implements in drift- 
deposits 100 feet above the existing river. 

The conclusions forced upon those who examined the facts 
on the spot did not receive immediate acceptance by all who 
were interested in geology and archeology, and fierce were 
the controversies on the subject that were carried on both in 
the newspapers and before various learned societies. 

It is at the same time instructive and amusing to look 
back on the discussions of those days. While one class of 
objectors accounted for the configuration of the flint imple- 
ments from the gravels by some unknown chemical agency, 
‘by the violent and continued gyratory action of water, by 
fracture resulting from pressure, by rapid cooling when hot 

‘or by rapid heating when cold, or even regarded them as 
aberrant forms of fossil fishes, there were others who, when 
compelled to acknowledge that the implements were the work 
of men’s hands, attempted to impugn and set aside the 
evidence as to the circumstances under which they had been 
‘discovered. In doing this they adopted the view that the 
worked flints had either been introduced into the containing 
beds at a comparatively recent date, or if they actually 
formed constituent parts of the gravel then that this was a 
‘mere modern alluvium resulting from floods at no very 
remote period. : 

__ In the course of a few years the main stream of scientific 
thought left this controversy behind, though a tendency to 
cut down the lapse of time necéssary for all the changes 
‘that have taken place in the configuration of the surface of 
‘the earth and in the character of its occupants since the time 
of the Paleolithic gravels, still survives in the inmost recesses 
of the hearts of not a few observers. 

4 * * * * * * 


, One fact on which I desire to insist is that of the 
existence at the present day, in close juxtaposition with our 
own civlisation, of races of men who, at all events but a 
few generations ago, lived under much the same conditions 
as did our own Neolithic predecessors in Europe. 

' The manners and customs of these primitive tribes and 
peoples are changing day by day; their languages are be- 

coming obsolete, their myths and traditions are dying out, 

their ancient processes of manufacture are falling into 

‘oblivion, and their numbers are rapidly diminishing, so 
‘that it seems inevitable that ere long many of these interest- 

ing’ populations will become absolutely extinct. The ad- 

mirable Bureau of Ethnology instituted by our neighbours in 
the United States of America has done much towards pre- 

‘serving a knowledge of the various native races in this vast 

‘continent; and here in Canada the annual archeological 

teports presented to the Minister of Education are rendering 
‘good service in the same cause. © ; 

’_ Moreover, the committee of this Association appointed to 

investigate the physical characters, languages and industrial 

‘and social conditions of the North-Western tribes of the 
Dominion of Canada is about to present its twelfth and final 

Teport, which, in conjunction with those already presented, 

will do much towards preserving a knowledge of the habits 

and languages of those tribes. It is sad to think that Mr. 

‘Horatio Hale, whose comprehensive grasp of the bearings 

of ethnological questions, and whose unremitting labours 
ERrve: 80 materially conduced to the success of the committee, 

‘should be no longer among us. Although this report is said 

to be final, it is to-be hoped that the committee may be able 
_ to indicate lines upon which future work in the direction 


> * 
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of ethnological and archeological research may be profitably 
carried on in this part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

It is, however, lamentable to notice how little is being or 
has been officially done towards preserving a full record of 
the habits, beliefs, arts, myths, languages and physical 
characteristics of the countless other tribes and nations more: 
or less uncivilised which are comprised within the limits of 
the British Empire. At the meeting of this Association held. 
last year at Liverpool it was resolved by the general com- 
mittee “that it is of urgent importance to press upon the 
Government the necessity of establishing a Bureau of 
Ethnology for Greater Britain, which by collecting informa- 
tion with regard to the native races within and on the borders 
of the empire, will. prove of immense value to science and 
to the Government itself.’’ It has been suggested that such 
a bureau might with the greatest advantage and with the 
least outlay and permanent expense be connected either with 
the British Museum or with the Imperial Institute, and the 
project has already been submitted for the consideration of 
the trustees of the former establishment. 

The existence of an almost unrivalled ethnological col- 
lection in the Museum, and the presence there of officers 
already well versed in ethnological research, seems to afford 
an argument in favour of the proposed bureau being con- 
nected with it. On the other hand, the Imperial Institute 
was founded with an especial view to its being a centre 
around which every interest connected with the dependencies 
of the Empire might gather for information and support» 
The establishment within the last twelve months of a 
scientific department within the Institute, with well- 
appointed laboratories and a highly trained staff, shows how 
ready are those concerned in its management to undertake 
any duties that may conduce to the welfare of the outlying 
parts of the British Empire—a fact of which I believe that 
Canada is fully aware. The Institute is therefore likely to 
develop, so far as its scientific department is concerned, into 
a bureau of advice in all matters scientific and technical, 
and certainly a Bureau of Ethnology such as that suggested 
would not be out of place within its walls. 

Wherever such an institution is to be established the ques- 
tion of its existence must of necessity rest with Her Majesty’s 
Government and Treasury, inasmuch as without funds, how- 
ever moderate, the undertaking cannot be carried on. I trust 
that in considering the question it will always be borne in 
mind that in the relations between civilised and uncivilised 
nations and races it is of the first importance that the pre- 
judices, and especially the religious or semi-religious and 
caste prejudices of the latter, should be thoroughly well 
known to the former. If buf a single “little war’’ could 
be avoided in consequence of the knowledge acquired and 
stored up by the Bureau of Ethnology preventing such a 
misunderstanding as might culminate in warfare, the cost 
of such an institution would quickly be saved. 


A Profession for Architects’ Wives. 


Srr,—The enclosed advertisement in the “Personal ’”’ 
column of one .of- the London dailies. may. interest your 
readers :— 


YO all about to be Married and Others.—Young Lady ° 
Artist (wife of an architect) willing to SUPERINTEND 
HOUSE FURNISHING, Decorating, &c., for Young Couple, 
or anyone desirous to shelve trouble or responsibility (also 
ladies’ personal shopping); entire charge throughout if 

desired ; moderate remuneration.—Adadress L.; .........400.+. ; 
fombinset gl) i) We ae ark ar ELE Pee 


As a sign of the times this announcement may be con- 


sidered from many points of view. However, it is my in- 


tention to put it forward as an answer to such questions as 
“ Should women become architects?’’ “The place of women 
in architecture’? and so on. The fair sex are now officially 
recognised as competitors in our already overcrowded pro- 
fession, and they may possibly bring to their practical work 
certain qualities which ‘a man lacks. It is a general sup- . 
position that their womanly instincts eminently qualify 
them to solve domestic constructional problems and to realise 
needs which are outside the ken of the masculine mind. 
The provision of cupboards is usually quoted as a want which . 
has up to now been sadly ignored. Though this suggested 
lack of foresight on the part of male architects is capable: 
of ready explanation, we may at once concede that ladies. 
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can fill a place in the architectural world. But that place 
is not on the top of a ladder or in a basement. . Rather 
she should ibe the complement of her confrére. This co-opera- 


tion is admirably achieved in the case of the lady artist’ 


whose advertisement I have quoted above. She is ready to 
commence work at the point where her partner—i.e., her 
husband—ceases to exercise control, and could carry on his 
train of thought throughout the interior. 
of domestic architecture on the occupants must come from 
the interior decoration and the arrangement of the furnish- 
ing in the rooms rather than from their structural arrange- 
ment. The former, of course, should be, and usually is, 
affected by the latter ; but the occupants very frequently fail 
to dispose of their chattels to the best advantage or to select 
‘suitable colour schemes, and do not make the most of the 
“opportunities left by the architect. It may, perhaps, be 
‘questioned whether it is not better for “ those about to marry 
and others’’ to run the risk. of committing errors of taste 
as of old than to take possession of rooms solely exemplifying 
the taste (impeccable though it be) of a stranger. But fur- 
nishing and decorative firms have for some years been ready 
‘to spare their customers the trouble of thought. 

It would seem to us that.if young ladies must enter into 
‘the architectural profession they will be well advised to enter 
into partnership (the kind that is sealed by a ring) with a 
fellow-practitioner, and become the helpmates and not the 
rivals of mere man. SENEX. 


Profession or Business of! ! 

Sin,—My stars! read the enclosed from the Financial 
Times. What are the 400 deferred for? To pay the fees 
when admitted by the R.I.B.A., or to add on the professions 
of painters and plumbers, and s0 take on the whole job ?— 
Yours, &c., 

ONLY AN ARCHITECT AND Surveyor. 

_“W. LIGHT, SON & CO., LTD.—Registered 22nd 
May. Capital £3,000, in £1 shares (400 Deferred). Objects: 
To acquire the business carried on at Chippenham, Wilts, 
as W. Light, Son & Co., to adopt an ‘agreement with W. 
V. Light and M. Chesterton, and to carry on the business 
of engineers, architects, Surveyors, house agents, stone 
masons, &¢c. No initial public issue,”’ 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Sydney C. Cockerell has been appointed director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Mr. Cockerell was 
closely associated with William Morris in the productions of 
the Kelmscott Press, and since that time he has devoted 
himself to a minute study of illuminated manuscripts. 

Mr. M. H. Holding has been reappointed diocesan surveyor 
for the Archdeaconry of N orthampton. The appointment was 
made for two years, instead of the usual three, in view of 
possible changes in the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act. This 
is the third time Mr. Holding has been appointed. 

A Monument of John Frederick Feeney, designed by 
Mr. Frampton, R.A., has been erected in Aston parish church, 
The restoration.of the church: was carried out under the 
direction of Messrs. Chatwin & Son. 

The Newbury Corporation have finally decided to partially 
demolish the ancient town hall and shambles for the purpose 
of widening the adjacent narrow roadway, which forms a 
junction between two of the main streets and the market 
place. 

The Southampton Town Council, after some discussion, 
adopted a recommendation of the works committee that 
permission be given the borough engineer to attend the annual 
meeting of the Association of Municipal and County Engineers 
at Nottingham, and that he be allowed 7/. for expenses, 

The International Congress of Historical Science is to be 
held this year in Berlin from August 6 to August 12. There 
are eight sections, viz. :—(1) Oriental History ; (2) History of 
Greece and Rome: (3) Political History, Medieval and 
Modern ; (4) History of Civilisation and’ the History of 
Thought, Medizeval and Modern ; (5) Legal, Social. and 
Economic History ; (6) Kceclesiastical History ; (7) History of 
Art; (8) Sciences Subsidiary to History. ; 

Mr. Thomas H. Mawson has been successful in a limited 
competition arranged in connection with the designing of the 
sixteen acres of park and gardens which will surround the 
Peace Palace at The Hague. 

At the Invitation of the Mayor of Salford several of the 
members of the Town Council visited Stockport on Monday 
for the purpose of inspecting the new town hall, of which 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas is architect, with a view to helping 
them to decide between schemes for the erection of a new 
town hall or for the extension of the present offices. 


The real influence 
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An Institute is to be erected in connection with Christ 
Church, Gosport. Admiral Field has subscribed. 500/, towards 
the cost. ‘ Lae 

Mr. C. Harrison : Townsend, 'F.R.1.B.A.; has agreed to act 
as assessor in the competition for new secondary schools at 
Tiverton, Devon. Be 

The General Purposes Committee of the Edinburgh 
College of Art last week: interviewed” séven candidates for the 
post of director of the college, previously selected as a short 
leet. The committee reduced the leet. to three—Professor 
Capper, professor. of architecture, Manchester University ; 
Mr, William Bomer Dalton, principal, Camberwell. School of 
Arts and Crafts; and Mr. Frank Morley Fletcher, H.M. 
Inspector of Schools of Art, London. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute will hold a provincial 
sessional meeting at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, on Saturday, 
June 20, at 11 a.m., when a discussion will take place on 
“Some Aspects of the Housing Problem and Town Planning,” 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood will occupy the chair. The dis- 
cussion will be opened by Dr. Snell, medical officer of health, 
and Mr. J. E. Swindlehirst, city engineer, Coventry. + 

Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, M.P., asked the First Commissioner 
of Works last week in the House of Commons whether, in 
view of the Milan disaster, resulting in serious loss of life 
from the failure of. the reinforced concrete, he intended stiJ] — 
going on with the use of a similar system of construction at 
the National Gallery extensions and other buildings ; and 
whether he would consider the advisability in the national 
interest of causing competitive and comparative tests to be 
made of the different systems of- fire-resisting construction 
before proceeding further with the work. Mr. Harcourt, in 
reply, said :—“So far as my present information goes about 
the accident at Milan, there is nothing in it which makes me 
hesitate to employ the best systems of building in reinforced 
concrete both at the National Gallery and elsewhere. Tests 
of various forms of fire-resisting construction have been made 
by the British Fire Prevention Committee, and I do not see 
that any useful purpose will be served by repeating them.” 

The First House erected by the Harborne Tenants, 
Ltd., has been formally opened. The estate, which cost 
15,860/., contains 54 acres of undulating land. It adjoins 
Park Hill Road, Birmingham, and is near Harborne Station. 
Of the 530 houses for which sites have been allotted twenty- 
two have been roofed in and fifteen more are in course of 
erection. The estate has been laid out in accordance with 
plans prepared by Messrs. Martin & Martin. - There is con- 
siderable variety in the size and design of the houses, which 
are to be let at from 4s. 7d. to 6s. per week, rates and taxes 
to be paid by the tenants, who must be shareholders in the 
company, After paying 4 per cent. on the loan capital, the 
surplus profits are to be divided among the tenants in the 
form of shares. When a tenant’s holding in shares equals 
the value of his house he is entitled to receive his bonus in 
cash, 


Mr. G. Jack, county surveyor, has been appointed archi- 
tect for a secondary school to be erected by the Hereford 
Town Council at the foot of Aylestone Hill, after a limite 1 
conipetition. 


The James Watt Memorial Building in Greenock was 
opened by Mr. Carnegie on Monday. The building, which is 
of two storeys in Scottish style, stands on the site of Watt's 
birthplace, and was designed by Mr. D. Barclay. In the 
building is a statue of the great improver of the steam-engine 
by Mr. Fehr. ae: 

The Italian Association for the Advancement of Science 
will meet in Florence from October 18 to October 25. The 
selection was partly dictated by the tercentenary of Torricelli, — 
the inventor of the barometer. bt ies 

The Entire Collection of architectural drawings and 
paintings at the Royal Canadian Academy Exhibition was — 
destroyed by fire in Toronto. It was situated in the outer 
hall, where the fire originated and also suffered most. from: the 
flames. In most instances not. even the frames were left to 
mark where the pictures hung. Some of the drawings we 
from this country. _ or f : ee 

The Glasgow Corporation are about to take measures to 
insure that all windows above one storey requiring to be 
opened for cleansing shall be opened from the inside as is laid 
down in the Building Regulations Act, 1900. Roi 

The Shakespeare Memorial Committee and the Nationa 
Shakespeare Theatre committee have amalgamated on the 


understanding that the proposed architectural and sculptural 


monument should. take the form of a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. .A joint meeting of the ‘two. amalgamated general — 
committees will be -held on June 22 to elect: an executive 

committee. Seas 
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THE WEEK. 

judgment delivered by the Lord Chief Justice 
Smithies v. The National Association of Operative 
arers and Others ’’ will not, it is to be feared, have 
effect upon the interference of trade unions with 
acts. The plaintiff trading as Messrs. Smiruins & 
isa master plasterer in Birmingham. Everyone con- 
1 with building is aware that working plasterers are 
isposed than most other workmen to make any con- 
ns from what they believe to be their rights. In 
ry 1905, when the plaintiff had undertaken heavy 
icts, the Association or union induced some of his 
nen to leave his service, and for the loss sustained he 
»d damages. Before the case was entered into an 
was made to prove that his lordship had no juris- 
a, for by the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, an action 
st a trade union for wrongdoing shall not be enter- 
. The cause assigned for the interference of the 
was the allegation that the Birmingham rate of 
was not paid, and several of the men who worked 
aintiff were accordingly fined. There was no doubt 
he two men singled out as special defendants had 
d into a contract with the plaintiff. But the secre- 
if the branch stated he was not aware of the fact, 
1e Masters’ Conciliation Committee had not given 
eration to it. The Lord. Chief Justice considered 
s the action arose before the passing of the Trades 
tes Act it could not be stayed. The two men, his 
ip held, had undoubtedly broken their contracts at 
ders of the union. His lordship accordingly gave 
ent against them, assessing the damages at 251. 
vith costs on the County Court scale. But against 
> other defendants the action was dismissed with 

It is no wonder plaintiff’s counsel asked for a stay 
ution. His lordship upheld the right of the 
rers to object to defaulters or to work with them, 
@ believed that the calling out of the men was to 

a decision of the Conciliation Board. The Lord 
Justice admitted the difficulty of holding the Asso- 
i liable for what was done by the branch, but he 
vith Lord Cottins that under some circumstances 
may be a justification for inducing people to break 
cts. It is to be feared the decision will be misin- 
ied, and that contractors will find it still more diffi- 
carry out plastering. 


E people of Acton should be grateful to Mr. W. G. 
for his self-sacrifice in settling the dispute con- 
g his fees. As a result of the recent action he was 
d to 8001. The District Council offered to pay 4001. 
xed costs. That sum was 1501. in excess of what 
[uNT was willing to accept a few days before the 
‘His solicitors therefore were able to say that, out 
sideration for the ratepayers, and to bring about 
le always desired—namely, an amicable settlement 
he Council—he accepted the offer. As yet the 
ib Of the taxed costs is unknown. But with such 
' the costs must be heavy. A lesson has, how- 
een given, not only to the Acton Council, but to 
authorities elsewhere. Henceforth it is to be hoped 

e hesitation before the excitement of an action 
ght, because it was supposed an architect would 
0 Provide the entertainment at his own expense. 


E meetings of the American Society for Testing 
als will commence on the 23rd inst. at Atlantic City, 
and will end on the 27th inst. There are so many 
ig in the programme it is doubtful whether all can 
’ consideration. Among them are a report of the 
tive Committee on Testing v. Inspection, Com- 
“eports on Standard Specifications for Cast Iron, 
; and Building Bricks, Wrought Iron and Steel, 
. and Concrete, Reinforced Concrete, Preserva- 
a 88. Papers will be read on ‘‘ Structural 
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Timbers,’’ ‘‘ Electrolysis and Corrosion. of Tron and 
Steel,’’ ‘‘ Tests of Steel Columns,’’ ‘‘ Influence of the 
Absorptive Capacity of Bricks on the Adhesion of Mortar,’’ 
““ Portland Cement Standards, especially for Tensile 
Strength,’’ ‘‘ Sands: Their Relation to Mortar and Con- 
crete,’’ ‘* Permeability Test of Concrete with the Addition 
of Hydrated Lime,” ‘‘ Tests of Reinforced Concrete 
Beams under  Oft-repeated Loading,’’ ‘‘ Cement 
Analysis,’’ ‘‘ Formulas for Reinforced Concrete Beams 
in the Light of Experimental Data,’ ‘‘ The Fireproof 
Qualities of Conerete,’’ ‘‘ Shearing Values of Stone and 
Concrete,’’ ‘‘ Some Methods and Records used in the 
Laboratory for Testing Cement and other Materials for 
the Subway and Elevated Railway in Philadelphia,’ 
‘“ The Influence of Fine Grinding on the Physical Pro- 
perties of Portland Cement,’’ ‘‘ Tests of Bond in Rein- 
forced Concrete Beams,’’ ‘‘ Cement and Concrete Work 
of U.S. Reclamation Service, with Notes on Disintegra- 
tion of Concrete by Action of Alkali Water,’’ ‘‘ The Use 
of the Extensometer in Commercial Work,’’ ‘‘ Special 
Features of a Recently Installed 600,000-lb. Universal 
Testing Machine.’ Many other papers to be read are 
connected with mechanical engineering. 


An interesting case will be decided at the West- 
minster Police Court next week—namely, whether a reser- 
voir which was roofed was a building under the London 
Building Act. Mr. Exxzs Marsuanp, as district surveyor 
for Camberwell, claims as fees 2971. 10s. from Messrs. 
Moran & Sons, contractors. It appears that Messrs. 
Moran in February 1906 gave formal notice of their in- 
tention to construct two reservoirs for the Metropolitan 
Water Board at Nunhead. From time to time they have 
been examined by Mr, Marsanp. Having given notice, 
is was maintained that the contractors could not now 
maintain the Building Act did not apply to the reservoirs, 
The word “‘ reservoir ’’ is defined as a place where any- 
thing is kept in store, which corresponds with the French 
definition, ‘‘ Lieu fait exprés pour y tenir certaines choses 
en réserve.’’ The Building Act says:—‘‘ The expression 
‘building of the warehouse class” means a warehouse, 
factory, manufactory, brewery or distillery, and any other 
building exceeding in cubical extent 150,000 cubic feet. ’’ 
Mr. Horace Surrx will have to decide whether @ reser- 
voir can be included in that term. The question has not 
been hitherto raised. Another question will be whether 
the Water Acts are not independent of the Building Act. 


Ir is very difficult to define the responsibility of an 
individual contractor when several co-operate in the con- 
struction of a building. In the case of district surveyors’ 
fees the London. Building Act says they are to be paid 
by the builder employed or by the owner or occupier 
of the building or structure and may be recovered in a 
summary manner. Mr, A. H. Warton Guasson, dis- 
trict surveyor for Hammersmith, having failed to obtain 
his fees, amounting to 141]. 1s. 8d., from the builders, 
summoned the Franco-British Exhibition (Incorporated) 
as owners. It was doubtful which firm could be con- 
sidered as builders. But counsel stated that the firm 
who put up the ironwork were to be considered the 
builders. That conclusion would have serious conse- 
quences, especially if taken generally, as it may be antici- 
pated a large number of framed buildings will be neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of trade. In the contracts 
with the Exhibition Corporation the contractors are Sup- 
posed to be responsible for surveyors’ fees and similar 
charges, but another interpretation of the clause has been 
adopted. The case before the, magistrate was, however, 
very simple, and an order was made on the Exhibition 
authorities for the amount claimed, with 251. as costs. 


On Friday last the new building in Parliament Street, 
which was designed by the late J. M. Brypon and car- 
ried out under the direction of Sir Henry TANNER, was - 
shown to representatives of various newspapers, The. 
building is intended to accommodate the Local Govern-. 
ment Board and the: Education Office. An illustrated: 
description will appear in a future'number. 
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THE CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 
HE sentimentalism from which no ‘German is free 
compels the people to hold the castles in affection. 
They. are too well instructed to be oblivious of the scenes 
which took place within the walls and the depredations 
which were committed upon people in the neighbourhood. 
But the legends and romances connected with the castles 
and. the number. of poems and pictures they have inspired 
confer a pathos on them which makes the Germans 
become sorrowful for the ruins while wishful to have them 
unrestored. 

The Schloss of Heidelberg is the most admired of all. 
It is not only a typical example in standing on a height 
above a lovely country and by a river which inspired 
Worpswortu to compose a hymn; it is, moreover, much 
larger, for there are in reality an assemblage of castles 
around the courtyard. It possesses also the distinction of 
having sustained the whole force of French fury at various 
times. Elsewhere a castle of one noble might be ‘attacked 
by the adherents of another; Heidelberg was repeatedly 
subjected to foreign invasion. The walls were especially 
strong, and it might be said they were-accustomed to 
attacks. They were again and again repaired, and the 
condition in which they now appear must in justice.be 
ascribed to lightning rather than to cannon. 
mans, however, persist in assuming that the ruins are a 
memorial of French vandalism, and it is not considered 
politic to dispel the illusion. 

If it were not for the miserliness of Jamnus I., Eng- 
land might haye been involved im more than one of the 
wars connected with the castle. His surviving daughter 
ELIZABETH was married to FREDERICK Count PALATINE; 


and one part of the Castle, still known as the English . 


building, was erected as her residence. Adjoining it is a 
large garden entered by the Elizabethan Pforte. Exiza- 
BETH was ambitious, and, desiring the rank of queen, urged 
her husband towards accepting the crown of. Bohemia, 
which was offered by insurgents. It was no doubt antici- 
pated that James would support his son-in-law, but all he 
allowed was the departure of four thousand volunteers. 
It was not difficult to defeat Freperick, and he was king 
for no more than a year. The Palatinate was invaded, and 
ExizaBeru and her husband found refuge at The Hague. 
When her nephew Cuaruzs IT. ascended the throne she 
came to London and lived in Lord Craven’s house in 
Drury Lane until her death in 1662. It may be noted that 
Si Henry Worton addressed a poem to her, which is 
found in most collections of English verse. 

Before her death Heidelberg was again attacked during 
the Thirty Years’ War, and it suffered from the French 
in 1689 and 1693. Louis XIV. approved of the plan of 
Lovvors for turning the whole region into a desert. The 
far-famed castle, states Macauuay, became a heap of 
ruins. An adjacent hospital was sacked, and the pro- 
visions, beds and.medicines were destroyed. Four years 
afterwards another French commander wreaked his venge- 
ance on what had escaped. As Macaunay says, ‘‘ The 
very choirs of the churches were stained with blood; the 
pyxes and crucifixes were torn from the altars: the tombs 
of the ancient electors were broken open; the corpses, 
stripped of their cerecloths and ornaments, were dragged 
about the streets.’’ Another restoration followed, but 
after 1764, when the Castle was struck by lightning, the 
ruins were abandoned. 

In 1803 Heidelberg became part of the grand duchy 
of Baden. Of late years the idea has been entertained that 
so historic a building should not be left to decay. The 
sandstone, which is largely used in the walls, is very sus- 
ceptible to rain and frost, and there can be no question 
that every year the state of the Castle becomes more 
deteriorated. For a whole century it has been in the 
charge of Baden, and many Germans ask what has been 
done during so long a period for the preservation of the 
Castle. It is no doubt a goal, and a very agreeable one, for 
tourists. The ascent, which at one time imposed a strain 
on elderly people, is now as easy as the ascent of High- 


gate Hill. The visitor enters a car, and in a short time 
finds himself on t 
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he summit. Provision is made for re- 
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freshments, and an enjoyable day can be spent amidst buil 
ings which invoke associations of Ruprrr, Ruporpy, ¢] 
FREDERICKS and CuarLes Louis, Orro Henry and oth 
electors, and of ‘‘ Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind ”’- 
the Anglo-Scottish EnizapetH. Some of the statu 
remain in the building erected in the sixteenth century | 
Orto Henry. The niches are so shallow, and the figuy 
so boldly carved in sandstone, they might easily 
imagined as about to descend and take part in the ente 
tainment of the visitors. Strangers cannot always und 
stand the true reasons which give interest to the buildin 
and it is to be feared many are more pleased with the | 


hogshead in the cellar than with the ruins. 


Pleasure parties can afford gratification; but a Ck 


“man who respects history must desire to see an edifi 
which has suffered at the hands of the enemy of his count 


serving some other purpose. Several sets of plans ha 
been prepared which suggest the restoration of the d 
ferent portions, and reports have been drawn up about t 
best. means of staying the progress of decay. The con; 
quence is that the question of restoration has neyer be 
fought out with greater bitterness in England or Fran 
than over the ruins of Heidelberg. It should be reme 
bered that the city is the seat of a university which 
indeed the oldest of all in Germany. There are professc 
accordingly to lay down laws of esthetics on restoratio 
and there are crowds of students who are ready to uphc 
them with sabres as well as arguments. One of t 
pleasantest places in Europe for a stranger to live in 
now in a state of controversy which seems to be forei; 
to its customary ways. The local authorities and the Sta 
authorities are divided on the subject, and it might be su 
posed that the independence of Baden was at stake. The 
is some reason for this inference. The duchy has conti 
of local affairs, but simple matters can be construed in 
imperial politics, and the restoration of Heidelberg Cas' 
has become one of the latter. It can be regarded as a co 
cern only of the people of Heidelberg, and more especial 
of the keepers of hotels and inns. Or the Grand Duke c: 
claim it as his own. But the empire is above other righ’ 
as we have said, and the question of restoration, havi 
been recognised as imperial, will have to be decided 
Berlin. In that way it will be evident that controyer 
could not fail to be aggravated. People in other parts 
the duchy who wish to uphold their independence co 
sider the question should be determined in Baden, wh 
elsewhere there is a desire to haye the supremacy of t 
imperial system asserted, whatever the cost. The acti 
of the empire is, moreover, strengthened by the fact th 
the ruins are a lesson on the necessity of union, for t 
Palatinate would haye been saved if supported by a cor 
bmation of German states and principalities. 
Meanwhile time and the weather must be reckon 
with. It is absurd to allow. the walls to become sodden 
by rain and frost because a few poets have lamented the 
pitiable condition. 
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SCREENS IN CHURCHES.* 

HERE is reason to believe that the earliest Christians 

' met in private rooms or other places which were 
ot specially adapted for worship. There could not be 
wich classification among the members. But we know 
rere were some of them who were only allowed to be 
artially initiated until they gave evidence of loyalty. The 
ispicions of the Roman Government were strengthened 
y the belief that, much which was dangerous to the 
tate was kept back from adherents of the new doctrine, 


; 


ad probably persecution was continued on ‘that. account. 
en im course of time more toleration was allowed, 
ad the Christians possessed churches, a system of classi- 
cation was adopted. We need only glance at. what is 
corded by Binawam to understand the care whigh was 
* Screens and Galleriés ‘in Bnglish Chi - By: 
ond, "M.A. Allustrated ~ SS IN ay i eee ra ei 
4ondon : Henry Frowde,), Mes gees riyg 5 Peale: Dati? 


ab Ot }475 


DETAIL FROM SCREEN, BOVEY TRACEY, 


taken to. prevent the presence at the rites of a mixed 
congregation like that in a modern church. The principal 
divisions of the church were (1) the narthex, or ante- 
temple, where the penitents and catechumens stood; (2 
the naos, or temple, where the communicants had their 
respective places; and (3) the bema, or sanctuary, where 
the clergy stood to officiate at the altar. It appears that 


| these divisions were occasionally subdivided. There 


would, no doubt, be constructive divisions such as rails 
in order to make distinctions definite, and to prevent con- 


H 


fusion during the services. After‘a time only two divisions 
were recognised—the laity and the presbyters. . The con- 
structive separation; by means of rails, gates or screens, by 
which the part assigned: ‘to ‘the latter was distinguished 
have alone any interest for people inour time. 

It cannot be’said that any rule was made for all Chris- 
teridom as‘ to how the division’ between the part of the 
church whére the congregation assembled and the chancel 
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or sanctuary which was the scene of ceremonial should be 
defined. 
others there is no record of its use. 


Treland, where tribal wars might be described as constant, 


the division between nave and chancel was, it is believed, . 


& substantial wall with a small opening in the centre, 


which allowed glimpses to be obtained of the celebrant. © 


When invasion was threatened similar security would be 
adopted in other countries. | We cannot suppose that 
reverential when they attended services. Rosert Buxton, 
since Christianity was introduced the people were always 
of Oxford, although he was a learned man, said he could 


not refrain from laughing when he witnessed a Catholic | 


service. A screen would diminish the temptation amongst 
such men, for it would curb their irreverence, as the 
ceremony would be only partly seen, Probably the most 
important service it could render was adding some mystery 
to what might otherwise seern a simple operation. If 
we believe Mr. RusxIn we never see anything clearly, and 
it is difficult to have excellence in art, without miore or 
less obscurity. That was an early experience of the 
world which was not without its effect on those who 
employed screens in churches. On the other hand, an 
objection could be raised to screens that they were struc- 
tures possessing no direct utility, and such criticism 
would account for altering screens into rood-lofts and 
jubés, from which addresses could be delivered, prayers 
offered, or hymns chanted. The anomalies which sur- 
round screens were shown at the time Puain published his 
treatise. They had fallen out of use in Roman Catholic 
churches, and Puain wished to revive them. He fotind, 
however, that his fellow-religionists were opposed to him, 
while his supporters were an important party in the Church 
of England. In fact, chancel screens were then declared 
to be a battle-field, and it is quite possible at the present 
time that as many good people could be found who would 
desire to see them removed as those who, considering 
them an essential part of the church, would uphold their 
maintenance. 

If, however, we regard screens simply as objects of 
construction and decoration, it is impossible to avoid 
admiring them. Gothic art is seen in them at its best. 
The inability to render the figure worthily is an obstacle 
to admiration for the majority of stained-glass windows. 
As a rule there is little figure-work in screens, and we are 
therefore free to admire the architectural design and the 
beautiful ornament. It is known, too, that screens were 
painted and gilded, and in that way their effect was 
enhanced. Craftsmanship is nowhere more ably repre- 
sented, for whether the material was oak or stone the 
carving is dexterous. Mr. Bonp, in his new book, gives 
about one hundred and fifty examples reproduced from 
photographs; and from the quantity and elaborateness of 
the detail that process is better fitted to show its beauties 
than laborious efforts by drawing. 

Like much else which is characteristic of Gothic, 
screens of the kind familiar in England may be said to 
have originated with the thirteenth century. In East 
Anglia there are séveral, and Mr. Bonn considers that 
screens became more of'a necessity when the chancel arch 
ceased to be a distinctive feature. An example in 
St. David’s Cathedral would suggest that a screen was 
sometimes used not only at the entrance to the chancel, 
but to subdivide it and distinguish the sacrarium from the 
quire. Some ecclesiologists would insist that a similar 
arrangement was adopted in any early age. Mr. Bonp 
finds it is possible to distinguish between the screens of 
Norfolk and Suffolk and those of Devon and Somerset. 
The western screens, he says, are much less lithic in design 
than those of Bast Anglia. He tells us that “In the 
latter the design is in the main architectural ; there is often 
@ profuse employment of tiny buttresses, pinnacles, string- 


courses and hood moulds, and the battlement sometimes. 


appears rather than open cresting. There is a distinctly 
different feeling in an eastern and a western cornice; the 


mouldings of the former are reminiscent of those of stone 


In some countries a screen was common; in | 
The altars in churches | 
during many centuries were enriched with precious objects. | 
Some protection for them would be afforded by ascreen. In | 


| work; whereas a western cornice in its broad convex 5 


faces, separated by simple beads and little undercist, 
reminiscent of the logs of which it is composed.’ A Got 
building was a model for‘as many objects as the ingeny 
of the craftsman could apply it. It is not therefore g 
prising if within the churches the practice was more 
stantly adopted. Apparently it was not considered nex 
sary for the screen to be always faithful to the building 
which it stood by a direct reproduction of old featur 
Liberty was allowed to the artists, though, gener 
speaking, they accepted recognised Gothic principles, 
tradition was followed it was evidently of a local ki 
Mr. Bonp writes:—‘‘ In Devon even in the best wi 
there is much less of architectural design proper [than 
Hast Anglia] ; the screens are magnificent, but they m: 
their impression mainly by vastness of dimension, solidi 
play of light and shade, and inconceivable richness 
vegetative carving.’’ The vine, of course, is a gene 
element in the carving of the cornices, but flowers’ 
also utilised and the stems are generally undulating, W. 
adds to the interest of the carving is that where accou 
have survived the names of the craftsmen are distinc 
English. We reproduce one example from Bovey Trac 
It is also evident that the screen must have for 
favour with parishioners as well as with clergy, for so 
fine examples in the book are of post-Reformation peri 
The chancel could not have been so much reverenced af 
the great change, and yet in the beginning of the sey 
teenth century, says Mr. Bonn, screen-building went 
again merrily. It was not until Hanoverian days # 
screen-building died away. The screens attained grea 
importance, at least in appearance, when they beca 
eeither by transformations or by additions a rood-loft. 
congregation must sometimes have desired services wh 
would be entirely visible, and a rood-loft was well adap 
fof some kinds of devotions or for preaching or for oc 
sional Masses. It was also used for musicians. The Frer 
were not partial to ordinary screens, but the jubé y 
treated in such a way as to become an admired feature 
large churches. The jubé in the church of St. Htier 
is admired by most visitors to Paris, and has be 
often illustrated. Dz Caumonr says French jubés | 
not exist prior to the fourteenth century, and those w 
which he was acquainted belonged to the fifteenth « 
sixteenth centuries. The Belgians, who were very zeal 
Catholics, and who had not to pass through such a en 
as the Reformation or Puritanism, sacrificed a great ma 
jubés in the Gothic style. They have one remarka 
example in the Cathedral of Tournai, which looks lik 
copy of some triumphal arch erected for secular purpos 
It consists of three arches supported on Tuscan colum: 
It is not a model for imitation. In the eighteenth cent 
iron grilles were placed at the entrance of some chance 
but these have been removed, for the Belgians, like 
Italians, do not approve of the principle of seclusion, 
they cannot admit that priests are more than representat 
of themselves, and the altar should, as it were, app 
to all who enter the church. England, in fact, remal 
distinguished by the possession of screens. They may! 
always be approved on account of the principle. Butt 
conservative spirit of the country has prevented a to 
destruction of them at times when the desire to mak 
church congregational above all things could be realis 
The chief enemy to screens is neglect, by which part af 
part is allowed to decay instead of being promptly repair 
Mr. Francis Bonp’s excellent book will, we hope, 
much for those that have survived, and it should be 
the hands of all ecclesiastical architects. ee: 


The Chancellor of the Diocese of Gloucester (his Hone 
Judge Ellicott) has granted a faculty for. the restoration 
the church of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester. The fi 
section of the work of restoring the tower and other parts 
this ancient church has been commenced, and the four lof 
pinnacles will be removed. This temporary dismantlemel 
which will be extended to the belfry, is necessary Wert 
the safety of the building. An appeal has been issued } 


3,000/. to put this twelfth-century church into good conditie 
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REENSNORTON AND TOWCESTER. 


YISIT to the above churches was undertaken from North- 
-ampton, under the leadership of the Rev. R. M., Ser- 
ntson, F.S.A. | 
The church of Greensnorton, says the Northampton 
rald, is of various dates from the tenth to the nineteenth 
tury. The earliest portion is the nave, which is an ex- 
ent specimen of Saxon work and dates from the tenth 
tury. The ‘long and short work ’’ so characteristic of the 
con style is still to be seen at each of the four corners, and 
h in the east wall (of the nave) is a small Saxon window. 
» Normans left their mark on the church in the shape of 
ne circular font, richly carved. Next, in the thirteenth 
jury, an Early English chancel was erected, fragments of 
ch still remain, though the whole was rebuilt in 1891. A 
tury later aisles were added to the nave in the Decorated 
le. In the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century the 
+ window of the south chapel was inserted, possibly when 
chantry was founded in 1496, Lastly, in 1807, the spire 
taken down and rebuilt. At a distance it looks well, but 
er inspection shows that the details are very poor, quite 
ike those of any medieval spire. Three centuries ago the 
rch possessed a splendid set of monuments to the memory 
the Greene family, who gave their name to the village of 
ensnorton. They came originally from Boughton—gene- 
ly written Bukton in ancient documents; and it is said 
+ their arms, three bucks trippant, and their crest, a 
k’s head, are derived from this fact. The manor of Greens- 
ton was purchased in 1355 by Sir Henry Greene, of 
aghton, who was Lord Chief Justice of England and a 
n of great wealth. He died in 1369, leaving his property 
Norton to his eldest son, Sir Thomas Greene, who died in 
1, and was succeeded by no less than five other Sir Thomas 
genes in succession. The last of these, Sir Thomas VI., 
d in 1506 without male issue. His property at Norton 
sed to his younger daughter Matilda, wife of Sir Thomas 
rr. Their daughter, Catherine Parr, was the last wife of 
ng Henry VIII. Sir Henry Greene was buried at Boughton, 
his descendants for over a century were interred at Greens- 
ton. In ‘‘ Halstead’s Genealogies,’’ printed in 1685, 
eral of the Greene monuments are figured ; of these, two 
ne now remain. The rest, after rough treatment in the 
hteenth century, were finally swept away in 1826, when 
‘church was repewed and “‘ beautified!’’ The two which 
y femain are:—(1) A fine alabaster effigy of Sir Thomas 
eene III., died in 1457, and Philippa, his wife; (2) a 
jutiful brass to the memory of Sir Thomas Greene IV., 
d 1462, and his wife Matilda. Both are excellent examples 
what is known as the Yorkist style of armour, which was 
Mm universally in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
ilippa, wife of Sir Thomas III., wears a collar of 8.S., a 
y unusual attribute of a lady, though there is another 
tance at Upton, in this county, on the tomb of Joan 
ghtley, 1534. The wife of Sir Thomas IV., though repre- 
ted on the tomb of her husband, survived him over thirty 
ws. She afterwards married Richard Middleton, and on 
;death founded a chantry (1496) to the memory of her two 
sbands. The house in which the chantry priest lived stood 


the south side of the church, and though still known as | 


» Chantry House, appears to have been partially, if not 
‘olly, rebuilt in recent times. 

As Towcester seems to have been an important settlement 
Saxon days, it would doubtless have its church. Of this 
xon building not a vestige now remains. Traces of a 
man church are still to be seen in the shape of two pillars 
w built into the modern chancel arch. The church seems to 
ve heen largely rebuilt in the thirteenth century, the nave, 
cade and the greater part of the chancel being in the Early 
iglish style. A century later, in the Decorated period, the 
ancel was extended eastwards, and a fine crypt was built 
neath the extension. The nave aisles, the clerestory of nave 
d chancel, and the tower at the west end of the church were 
ilt in the reign of Edward IV., who granted to the people 
Towcester, ‘‘In reliefe of the grete and insuportable costs 
id charges by the said parishoners susteigned in the buyld- 
g and reparacione of their steple, churche and churche- 
tde, as moche stone as they shulde hapen to fynde within 
€ circuyt and compasse of 40 feet every way square within 
y place his quarrey in the bailifwyke of Hanley in Forest 
hittelwode.”’ The roof of the chancel was built in 1640 by 
ir Pai Bannastre, and is a fine piece of work of its kind. 
: 27 Henry Newby, ‘citizen and haberdasher of London,”’ 
native of Towcester, built a west gallery ‘‘ for the glory of 
od and a fayre ornament for this parish church.” The 
ilding contains various interesting relics too numerous to 
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mention here, perhaps the most noteworthy being a fine set of 
chained books, : 

Among the incumbents of this church the most famous 
was Benedict Cajetan, who in 1294 was raised to the papacy 
and assumed the title of Boniface VIII. He was a man of 
boundless intrigue and ambition, and, if we can believe the 
stories that are told about him, he was notorious for his 
cruelties. In order to bring about a general crusade he 
attempted to reconcile the English and French kings. The 
attempt was a failure, and the Pope forthwith excommuni- 
cated the King of France. The latter, in revenge, sent two 
emissaries to Italy, who entrapped the Pope at his house at 
Anagni and carried him off a prisoner to Rome. Here, after 
a month’s confinement, he died of a fever, brought on by rage 
and vexation, October 1303. 

Another interesting incumbent was William Sponne, who 
was Archdeacon of Norfolk 1419 to 1448 and Rector of Tow- 
cester. He died in the latter year, leaving his body to be 
buried before the altar of Our Lady in Towcester Church. 
His monument still remains, and is a fine example of an 
ecclesiastical effigy of the fifteenth century. He wears a 
cassock reaching below the feet, a surplice with sleeves, and a 
furred tippet and hood covering the breast and shoulders. 
Beneath the monument is a stone effigy representing a corpse 
stretched on a winding sheet. 

The archdeacon was a great benefactor to the town of Tow- 
cester. He gave the Tabard (now the Talbot) Inn and a con- 
siderable amount of land, the rent of which was to be devoted 
to relieving the people of Towcester of the payment of the 
tax of ‘‘ fifteenths.’? When no such tax was demanded by 
Parliament, the money was to be devoted to the paving of the 
town. The lands were vested in trustees, who in 1484 had a 
dinner, the cost of which has been recorded. Seventeen persons 
partook of it. The items were as follows:—Bread and ale, 
1s. ; eggs, 3d.; herring and stock fish, 6d.; pickerell and 
rochis, 1s. ; wine, 6d. ; total cost, 3s. 3d. 

The archdeacon also founded a chantry for two priests to 
sing for ever at St. Mary’s altar. One priest was also ex- 
pected to preach the Word of God and the second to keep a 
grammar school. The house in which these chantry priests 
lived stood to the north-west of the church. Portions of it 
will remain, though it has been recently much altered. Shortly 
after the suppression of the chantries in 1548, the Chantry 
House was purchased by Sponne’s trustees for a grammar 
school (1552), and for many years it was used for that purpose. 

In the middle of the next century the living of Towcester 
(which had now become a vicarage) was held by John Lock- 
wood. He was a zealous Royalist and accompanied King 
Charles to Naseby, where he was wounded. In consequence 
of this he was ejected by Parliament. The churchwarden of 
Towcester at this time was a man of very different views. 
From a tract published in 1642 we learn that he was a strong 
Puritan, and had long ‘‘ had an urgent desire to remove a 
glasse window in the church, fairly painted; for effecting 
whereof, hee with some other his complices did batter and 
utterly breake and deface the same, leaving it as a sad spec- 
tacle to any good Christian to see God’s house so miserably 
mangled and torne.”’ 

The good people of Towcester requested the patron to 
restore the window, but he declined, ‘‘ as in right he may doe, 
saying, let them that pull’d it downe make it up againe.”’ 
‘But God, who from highest heaven seeth all things below, 
suffereth not sin to go unpunished, as may appear by this 
that followeth.’? According to the writer of the tract, the 
churchwarden’s wife two days after was ‘‘ exceedingly tor- 
mented on a sudden in her limbs,’’ and died in great anguish. 
Next ‘‘the said Robert himself in a short time after fell 
extreme mad... inasmuch that five or six men could hardly 
rule him, and so continued in that extraordinary manner 
howling and making a noise till he died.” The fate of the 
sister was even worse, but the whole story is given in detail by 
Baker in his ‘‘ History of Northamptonshire.” How far it is 
worthy of credence readers must judge for themselves. 


The “Gazette”? for June 5 contained the following — 
“ Privy Council Office, June 4, 1908. Notice is hereby given 
that a Petition has been presented to His Majesty in Council 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, praying for the 
grant of a Supplemental Charter ; and His Majesty having 
referred the said Petition to a Committee of the Lords of 
the Council, notice is further given that all petitions for or 
against such grant should be sent to the Privy Council Office ; 
on or before July 6 next.” 
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NORTHERN AND GERMAN WOODWORK. 


N Norway we still find traces of ancient wood architecture. 
Dahl has given a series of plates, of which six refer 


to. the church at Borgund, near Bergen ; six to the church at’ 


Urnes; and nine to the church at Hittendale. When 
we examine the style of these structures, we notice various 
ornamental elements. The capitals partly recall the old Norsk 
mythology, and others are derived from Byzantine art. The 
latter was introduced. into Norway after the expedition to 
Constantinople in the year 1078, and it is chiefly. displayed 
in the mouldings round the doors. The church at Urnes is less 
remarkable than those of Bergen and Hittendale, because it 
has lost many of its original features by alterations. From 
the pillars in the interior it will be seen that originally the 
whole church was carved in relief, and there is still a strong 
Byzantine. character about the wocdwork. It was customary at 
the beginning of the Middle Ages to vary the ornamentation 
as much as possible, such as the door mouldings, cornices, &c., 
and we have instances where hardly two are found alike in 
length and breadth. The church at Hittendale is evidence of 
the love of variety among the Northmen. The light enters 
into the churches through small bow windows ; hence they are 
dark, and the darkness is increased by small interior con- 
structions, such as prayer-rooms, infringing to some extent 
upon the design. ‘The church at Borgund was erected in 
1073 ; the bell bears the inscription ‘‘ St. Laurentius, 1663,”’ 
which leads us to suppose that at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century some alterations were made, which is further 
proved by the remaining fragments of painted glass, which are 
in style of the sixteenth century. 

In consequence of a conflagration, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment issued an order that all church doors had to be altered 
to open towards the outside. This change destroyed in most 
cases the original character in the design of the portals. An 
original side entrance may still be seen at the Hittendale 
Church, from which we may infer the skill of the northern 
craftsmen. The columns in Hittendale Church and the ceiling 
of the choir were originally painted in water colours; at 
present they have a coat of plain oil paint. 

Another interesting example is the chief entrance of the 
church in Tind. On the left doorpost is a Runic inscription 
in two lines, of which the following is a version :—‘‘ Bishop 
Rainar consecrated this church. He was accompanied by the 
following :--Chaplain Thord, and Einar Haf and Thrond 
Mok, and Thorstein Rand, and Thrond King, and it was he 
who carved these runes.’’? Bishop Rainar occupied the see 
from-1180 to 1190. Besides the foregoing we find a few very 
early pedestals of baptismal fonts in the churches at Tind, ‘at 
Bo, and‘at Gaara. These were originally painted, as it may 
be seen from the one at Bé.: In the church at B6 remains also 
an interesting old pew. 

Passing south from Norway into Denmark, we meet with 
a very important altar in the cathedral at Schleswig. It was 
carved in oak by Hans Braggeman in the year 1521. The 
numerous representations chiefly illustrate the life and death 
of Christ. 

In the north of Germany we have an interesting church at 
Smorgraw, in Silesia ; it dates from the year 980. The tower 
is a more modern reconstruction ; it is built of larch, and was 
trimmed with the axe and the saw alone. It is 25 feet long, 
23 feet wide and 13 feet high: Adjoined is the altar recess, 
20 feet long, 17 feet wide and 11 feet high. This structure 
has lost much of its novelty by numerous coatings of whiten- 
ing./ Next are the churches at Syrin, 1204, and at Lubom, 
1205, which are constructed of strong oak in blockbond. The 
roofs are made to project, by which a hall is formed round the 
enclosed room, and this may be the cause of the wood being 
so well preserved. Similar structures are found at Jedlownik, 
Muschana, Rupten, Sagan and at Bauerwitz. The latter is 
decorated with colours." 

Of great interest are a few wooden seats in the church at 
Ratzeburg; which are presumed ‘to date from the twelfth 
century. A house at Hildeshain has important details, and 
of similar character there aré examples in Halle, Paderborn 
and Alt-Mark. The door of St. Mary, Cologne,. has carved 
wooden nails which project,. In the town’ of Geseke can be 
Seen interesting details amongst various timber structures. 
There is at Unna a beautiful timber gable, and of plainer 
character is a house in Thiringen. An interesting thirteenth- 
cetitury building was a chapel dedicated to St. Jodocus, the 


' son of ‘Juthalas, King of Brittany, and the remains were | 
still to be seen in 1846 near Mihausen, in Thuringia. It had 


a pointed roof and the vaulted celling ‘was painted, ilustrat- 
. ing thelife of St: Jodocus and Various’ Biblical subjects. ' A 
good and full account ‘of ‘this example may be read in “Mr: 
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Tilesius von Tileman’s work upon. this chapel, A curi 
article from the thirteenth century is the state chair of Gq, 
William of Holland, whose coat of arms is catved on it, 
In the Church of the Cross at Coburg are the remains 
an altar screen dating from 1401. Coburg Castle has seve 
interesting. specimens of woodwork, amongst which ism 
prominent the prince’s chamber ;. it was built in 1425, — 
the same period dates a richly carved table in this buildi: 
and of further value are the wooden doors. St, Sebal 
monument in the church at Nurnberg must haye exi; d 
wood previous to its being cast, and in that material it forn 
a masterpiece of conception and execution. eee 
The splendid pews in the minster at Ulm date from 14 
The most perfect masterpiece in Germany is undoubtedly 
prayer pew, made in 1472 for Count Eberhard of Wirt 
berg. It has been illustrated in seven plates by Heidel 
The Abbey Church at Laach, on the Rhine, retains fragme 
of an altar screen carved in 1480, which bear traces of colo 
ing. he 
A fine altarpiece from the end of the fifteenth cent ry 
in the Church of St. Wolfgang, in Upper Austria. Tt ri 
from a pedestal 2 feet 9 inches high and 4 feet 8 inches wi 
decorated with carvings and painted wings. The carved shr: 
is 12 feet 6 inches high by 10 feet wide, which also has pain: 
wings, by which it may be locked. Above this is the he: 
piece, 15 feet high. The carved figures are a little more th 
natural size. The scene in the centre, representing the c 
secration of the Virgin, is wonderfully executed. On 1 
right is St. Wolfgang, and St. Benedict is on the left. 1 
paintings relate to the life and death of Christ and the Virg 
The figures in the upper portion are Christ, Mary, | 
John, St. John the Baptist, St. Michael, St. Ottilie, ¢ 
Upon one door-wing the Latin inscription is carved, whi 
is to the following effect :—Benedict the abbot had this wc 
made and completed by Master Michael Pacher of Bruneck 
Tyrol, in the year 1481. - 4 
In the Hospitallers’ Church at Salzburg is an elabor: 
shrine in the shape of an oblong square, carved in wood, g 
and painted. It dates from the second half of the fifteen 
century, and the conception and execution are very artist 
It serves to keep the relics of saints. Of merit are also t 
twelve pews in St. Barbara’s Church at Kuttenberg, 
Bohemia. The seats are partitioned, and have a canopy att 
back. These were worked by Meister Jakob, and are certain 
one of the finest specimens of Gothic art from the fifteen 
century. oS ao 
Near Ischl, in Austria, lies, in a picturesque situatic 
the small market place of Hallstadt. In the parish chur 
is an elaborate altarpiece of artistic conception, executed 
limewood. It is decorated with gold and colours, and dat 
from the end of the fifteenth century. The carved groups ai 
the paintings refer to the life of the Virgin. The height 
this altar from the stone pedestal is about 26 feet. Int 
course of time it has suffered much, but its original form ai 
details have been gathered and published by Jobst and Leim 
in their work, “ Mittelalterliche Kunstwerke aus Oesté 
reich.’’ The same artists furnish also a view of an alt 
screen in the church at Waldburg, Upper Austria. Th 
bears the date 1521, and has many beautiful features. 
From the fifteenth century are the wooden doors in ‘ 
Geron’s, at Cologne, which are striking by their peculi 
carvings. The figures project only slightly, an arrangeme 
which the artist no doubt adopted in order to avoid hea 
weight of the wings. They were originally painted in ha 
mony of the character of the whole building. In this sar 
church are also some old pews, of Romanesque characte 
worthy of notice. Of the same period exists at Nurnberg 
piece of furniture, serving as a cupboard, with stand. : 
was entirely covered’ with colours. In’ the same town 1s 
coat of arms carved in 1481, illustrating the union of ty 
families. oe 
In Kidrich is a fine prayer stool and a reading desk fro 
1496.. In the church at Pappenheim, also, portions of 0 
pews are remaining. The Abbey Church’ of Blaubeuren r 
tains some good woodwork, more ‘especially the magnificer 
altarpiece, richly’ carved and noble in appearance. Of goc 
character are also the pews in St. George’s Church at Alte 
burg.’ The doors at St. Laurentius and at St. Sebaldu 
Nurnberg, are both examples from the end of the fifteent 
century. ‘Some excellent pews are presetved in Seidelfinger 
in Wiirtemberg, and'a number of doors appear in Nurnbers 
Ober-Kranichfeld and Deckendorf. In the ca edral a 


Halberstadt is a splendid example of carving over a tabel 
nacle,-and-some curious: poppyheads from the time of Bisho 


Ng 


Ernest of Saxony. 


; 
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The town hall of Nurnberg occupies the attention of every 
itor by its ancient woodwork from the fourteenth and 
eenth centuries. Amongst the most important is the large 
ling over a room 80 feet by 60, which was, however, not 
ished until 1613, by W. Behain. Prettily carved flowers 
. seen in the pews in St. Laurentius Church, Nurnberg. In 
. domestic buildings attached to this church are wooden 
lings and doors, with interesting details. In the former 
nery church, at Lowenthal, on the Constance Lake, we 
1 fragments of an altar screen and pews, which are neat 
1 manifold in their execution. The pews in St. Clara’s 
urch, at Nurnberg, are excellent, and were made in 1515. 
nilarities are found in Tubingen, in Stuttgart and in 
venhausen. In a private house at Nurnberg are two 
amns supporting galleries with carved railings. A house 
the Burgstrasse, in the same town, retains an interesting 
r, and one similar to it is at Castle Salzburg. In the 
noury at Nurnberg is an old chair from the time of the 
jperor Maxmilian I. 

The woodwork in Castle Hohenstein, Wirtemburg, is also 
‘thy of attention. There is a magnificent door, made be- 
en 1535 and 1540, and a richly carved table from the 
inning of the fifteenth century. In the church at Herrie- 
| is a reading desk from the end of the fifteenth century, 
l a very rich table with carved and inlaid decorations is 
the Abbey Kaisersheim, in Swabia. 

In domestic architecture we find interesting features in 
zwedel, Brunswick and Halberstadt. In Hildesheim are 
iarkable carved transoms. A door in Salzwedel deserves 
re special attention. Among several houses the most im- 
tant illustrated in ‘‘ Boetticher’s Holzarchitectur.’’ Also 
16 carved frame-work, taken from Brandenburg and Hal- 
stadt. In Goslar is a door, with richly carved frame; 
wings seem to be of later origin. Wardrobes of the fif- 
nth century are met+with in Salzwedel, Nordhausen and 
dear on the Rhine. A plain chair is of later origin. 
From the middle of the sixteenth century is the ceiling 
l wainscoting in Castle Fiissen; the former is a most 
iarkable production of the period, and partly decorated 
h colours. In Stendal is a bay window supported by a 
amn, bearing the date 1650. Similar details are found in 
slar, Brandenburg and Magdeburg. Doorways of this 
iod are seen in Salzwedel, Tangermiinde and on St. 
rtin’s Hospital, in Nordhausen. Some of these hear the 
e 1530. 

In St. Catherine’s Church, at Brandenburg, is a wooden 
r, under the organ, which is painted in the character of 
‘Seventeenth century. Ceilings in the same style are those 
St. Anne’s at Stendal, in the cathedral at Brandenburg, 
1 in the town hall at Nordhausen. Open timber roofs, 
h as we have in England, are scarce in Germany. One 
son for this may be that in the latter country stone vaults 
re more strictly adhered to. 

Rustic habitations are scattered through the Black Forest 
1 through Switzerland, which are the result of study and 
experiments from the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
turies. Many of them are really charming, and display 
py motives. Much similarity exists in these structures, 
each canton (or county) bears a character of its own. 


ST. CUTHBERT’S, DARLINGTON. 


HE members of the Archeological and Architectural 
Society of Durham and Northumberland and _ their 
nds lately visited Darlington, Aycliffe, Heighington, and 
alworth Castle. 
The party assembled, says the Durham Advertiser, at 
rlington Station, and then drove to Aycliffe Church, where 
» Rey. J. F. Hodgson, of Witton-le-Wear, pointed out 
chief features of interest. They next drove to Heighing- 
, where the fine old Norman church, built in 1155, with 
ate thirteenth-century south aisle, was visited. The old 
ver, with its arches open on three sides, and the Norman 
h in the east end were particularly interesting. The 
lpit is said to be the only pre-Reformation one in exist- 
a the tower the only complete Norman example in 
> y. 
Walworth Castle, the residence of Mr. W. E. Rogerson, 
Elizabethan mansion, was next visited. The Elizabethan 
:: still in existence is chiefly found in the bay windows 
d t © original entrance, which is in the courtyard, but is 
w blocked wp by modern erections. 
The party, having spent a pleasant time at the Castle, 
itv uently drove to Darlington, where they wound up the 
*ung by a visit to St. Cuthbert’s Church. They were 
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received at the entrance by the vicar (the Rev. D. Walker), 


, and Mr. Hodgson afterwards explained the chief features of 


interest. The late Sir Gilbert Scott speaks of the church 
as one of the most beautiful in the county. It is universally 
conceded that the present church was, at all events, com- 
menced by Bishop Pudsey, Count Palatine, nephew of King 
Stephen, the great Transitional builder of the North. He 
reigned in Durham from 1153 to 1194. The building is in 
the style of the transition from the Norman to the Early 
English style of architecture, its latest details being almost 
pure Early English. It is certain that an earlier church 
than the present one existed there, and prodfs of this are 
found in the Saxon crosses and other remains found in 
the walls during the restoration some years ago. The early 
foundation consisted of a vicar and four prebends, named 
after Darlington, Cockerton, Newton, and Blackwell. In 
the south transept an effigy of a figure in the costume of the 
twelfth century is supposed by Longstaffe to be Berengaria, 
Queen of Richard I., but this is doubted, and Mr. 
Pritchett, who has written an interesting history of 
the church, thinks it that of an ecclesiastic. Mr. Hodgson 
mentioned that when Sir Gilbert Scott was called in 
1862 to deal with the restoration he gave a lecture in 
the church, in which he dealt with the characteristics of 
the Transition period, but he made a terrible mistake when 
he came to apply his theories to St. Cuthbert’s. He was 
present at the lecture, but it was only when he came to 
examine the church closely twenty years afterwards, with 
a view to writing a paper upon it, that he discovered Sir 
Gilbert’s mistake. It was said, for example, that the 
foundation of the church was involved in obscurity. They 
had, however, historical evidence to show that it was founded 
by Bishop Pudsey in 1192. They had this on the authority 
of the Prior of Caldenham and the Prior of Wessington, 
who wrote of the time in which they lived. Bishop Pudsey 
laid the foundation in 1192, and died in 1195, and he con- 
tended, contrary to Sir Gilbert’s statement, that the church 
was practically completed in that time. He alluded to the 
Transitional indications seen in the church in the rounding 
and softening of the capitals of the pillars, and said the 
details said to have been introduced in 1235 did not exist 
in a single stone. It had always been a doubtful question 
whether there was any separation of the structure between 
the western and eastern parts of the church. The nave was 
the parish church—the church of the parishioners—and he 
did not know whether the western bay formed part of the 
parish church. It might be that certain portions of the 
western portion of the church were left to be finished by 
Pudsey’s executors after he died, as these were poorer in 
workmanship and design. The eastern portion formed the 
collegiate church. The only alterations made were to the 
aisles and the construction of the tower. Mr. Hodgson 
also alluded to the arch at the chancel, and contended that 
Scott would have removed it when the church was restored 
had not Longstaffe written and made a noise about it. 

The Durham and Northumberland Society have arranged 
the following outings :—Thirsk, Pickhill, and Topcliffe, Dur- 
ham Cathedral, along with the members of the Royal 
Archeological Institute; Beverley, Market Weighton, and 
Newbald (two days); and Embleton, Lough-houghton, and 
Dunstanborough Castle. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


CONCERT. 


HE concert in aid of the funds of the Architects’ Benevolent 
T Society was held on June 3 in the King’s Hall of the 
Holborn Restaurant under the direction of Mr. W. T. H. 
Leverton. The list of artistes was an excellent one, the more 
noticeable being Miss Lois Tanner, whose fine soprano voice 
was heard in Verdi’s “Ah fors,’’ Mr. Arthur Royd, 
Miss Margaret Cooper, and Miss Winifred Lennard, whose 
charming personality and clever acting gave great interest to 
a musical duologue by Sydney Fane. The support given 
by the general body of the profession was meagre, and had it 
not been for the generous assistance given by Lord Plymouth, 
Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. William Wood- 
ward, Mr. E. J. Hamilton, and Mr. Sydney Perks, the pro- 
moter would have been out of pocket. Possibly the fact of. it 
being Derby Day had something to do with the sparse attend- 
ance of architects, their well-known sporting proclivities 
leading them to back the winner rather than put a half-crown 
on those who have failed in the architectural profession. 


Messrs. Brown & Mayor, architects, Northampton, have 
been appointed architects for a proposed school at Blesworth, 
to be erected for the Northants’. education committée, —_, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Some late decisions which were given on the subject 
of the ownership of minerals which might be found 
beneath a reservoir or other important engineering struc- 
tures must have caused some alarm among boards of 
directors. ‘‘ Mineral’’ has a very wide signification, 
and is not taken by the courts in the scientific sense of 
the word. One case has just occurred which affects the 
Forth Bridge, a structure of which English engineers 
are proud and which foreigners have accepted as a model. 
It was necessary, of course, for the railway company to 
obtain an Act, and under it they purchased certain lands 
in North Queensferry. In addition to the price for the 
land they had to pay other claims which were raised. 
Those transactions took place in 1884. Last December 
the railway company considered it would be wise to try 
and make assurance doubly sure by demanding that the 
Incorporation of the Guildry ‘of Dunfermline and AnEx- 
ANDER Brunton & Son, quarry-masters, should admit 
that the company were proprietors of the whinstone rock 
beneath the land, or give a conveyance of the rock and 
guarantee that no claims should be made to it. As it 
had been already declared that the rock was sold to the 
company, along with the surface, it might be supposed 
sufficient had been done to remove any apprehension on 
the part of the company. ‘The case was heard by Lord 
Dunpas in the Court of Session, and after consideration 
he came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the Guildry 
and Messrs. Brunton had given no notice of their desire 
to work stone or other minerals in the lands the applica- 
tion on the part of the railway company was premature 
and unnecessary. After so many years, Lord Dunpas 
said, it would be out of the question to allow the company 
to endeavour to prove that a certain or uncertain amount 
of rock, other than what was necessary to be dug or car- 
ried away or used in the construction of the works was 
truly included in the award, and paid for by them. And 
it would be a great hardship if matters which had 
formerly been fought out were revived. The action was 
accordingly dismissed, with costs. Whether other cases 
will arise it would be impossible to say. But there can 
he no question that in connection’ with many costly 
undertakings where land was sold minerals were reserved. 


In the Workmen’s Compensation Act prior to 1906 
the words ‘‘ on or in or about a railway, factory, mine, 
quarry, or engineering work, and on, in, or about any 
building which exceeds 30 feet in height ’’ gave rise to 
much discussion in the courts. 
supposed to enlarge the application of the Act, although 
sometimes it was interpreted as proximity to a factory. 
In the Act of 1906 a little more definiteness was intro- 
duced, for it was said as regards liability of a principal :— 
““ This section shall not apply in any case where the acci- 
dent occurred elsewhere than on, or in, or about premises 
on which the principal: has undertaken to execute the 
work, or which are’ otherwise under his control or 


management.’’ In the Court of Appeal last week the 


importance of the altered clause was demonstrated. A 
contractor who was engaged in paving near the Albert 
Hall entered into a sub-contract for carting the rubbish. 
Where it was to be deposited was not stated. The sub- 
contractor’s son while driving slept and fell from 
the cart.. The wheel passed over his neck and he died. 
He was then two miles from the Albert Hall. When a 
claim was madé under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act the County Court Judge ordered that both the prin- 
cipal and the sub-contractor should pay compensation. 
The principal appealed. Their Lordships considered that 
the scene of death was too far from the Albert Hall to be 
considered as ‘‘ at, 
ment.’’ This precedent will, of course, apply in cases of 
carting where the limits are not fixed, for if the man had 
been carting materials from a railway station two miles 
away their Lordships probably Would have given a 
different decision. Foals . 


The word ‘‘ about ’’ was’ 


in, or about the place of employ- 


CuaNcEs are always in progress in the gall 
the Louvre, and, as some visitors imagine, the d 
to give a new attraction to old examples by altering 
positions. The collections of Punic, Judaic and r 
cbjects are at present in course of transformation 
merly there was little difference recognised betwe 

but M. Leprain, who now has ‘charge of the 
antiquities, believes in the possibility of a mor 
classification. | For instance, the sarcophagus 0 
MOUNAZAR, King of Sidon, which was presented 


another gallery, where there will be remains o 
art with which they have affinity. Another ady 
arising from the alterations will be the reve 
inscriptions which are almost un own to studen 


THE annual congress of French architects will begi 
in Paris on Monday next: As usual, the meetings wi 
be held in the theatre of the Ecole des Beaux-Art 
which Drnarocus’s painting, known from its fe 
the ‘* Hémicycle,’’ appears. In addition there : 
excursions to Chantilly, Rouen, and the Abbey 
Georges Boscherville. The prizes will be distribute 
on Saturday by M. Braumerz, Under-Secretary of Stat 
for Fine Arts; and the dinner will be held in the e | 
at the Hétel Continental. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—THE DINING HALL 
OF THE LIBRARY. 


dive library of Merton is unique and has a 
its own. The original refectory was alm 
as the college, but it was reconstructed at the. id. 
eighteenth century, and restored by Sir GiperT 
in 1872-74, 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 

re design is taken from a drawing which is in 

exhibition of the Royal Academy, and which 

excite doubts about the manner of judging whic’ 
adopted for the competition designs. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—ORGAN IN NORTH TR 
HE organ, if there was one, which was em 
when the church of St. NicHonas was founc 
the fourteenth century must have been very sim 
later instrument fills a void in the north transep’ 
casing is not in keeping with the cathedral. 


HOUSE AT FOXROCK, IRELAND.—COTTAGES AT WARLING! 
HIS house was built in a charming suburb 
|’ on an elevated site that overlooks the Irish 
was built of 9-inch cement concrete walls reinfo: ¢ 
steel, the material for concrete being obtained in the 
locality. The light steel skeleton was erected befor 
concrete was filled in. The roof is covered with 
tiles. A small stable adjoins. The total cost was 
1,600. ; Hei 
Two of the bungalows were erected at Warling 
a site sloping from the road. The construction th 
same, except that the framing was much lighter. Th 
Foxrock house has a 1-inch rod running round ix 
thickness of walling at level of first floor. The b 
is very firm and rigid. Mr. G. E. Cuarg is now 
as architect to Messrs. Bouuton & Paun, who are J 
a speciality of domestic buildings in brickwork and 
crete, the latter being in an improved system of 
construction. From Mr. Cuarn’s experience as an 
tect, and with so enterprising a firm, there shoul 
wide demand for their bungalows and other do 
kuildings. . ae Gig 
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TADWORTH AND KINGSWOOD.’ 


VORTH is a village situated in a district very little 
own to Londoners. It occupies the highest portion 
jlateau whose circumference runs from Banstead and 
‘to Leatherhead and Mickleham Downs, Box Hill, 
orth Hills, Reigate Hill, Gatton, Chipstead and 
It is 600 feet above the sea level, and the neigh- 
id consists of a breezy common of 2,600 acres, covered 
rse, heather and brake. Ancient records give various 
ngs of the name—Tadwort, Tadorne, Tadeorde—and 
anes Norden’s map of 1595 it appears as Tadworth, 
gany with ‘‘ Beachworth’”’ and ‘‘ Darcking.’’ I am 
1 to a useful little ‘‘Guide to Tadworth,” by Mr. 
Ford, for the following reference to the early records 
rorth, amongst other useful matter. 
oth the early records and in Domesday Book ‘‘ North 
th” and ‘‘South Tadworth’’ are mentioned. It 
that when William the Conqueror took possession 
ountry, in the general distribution of the land to his 
tes North Tadworth, which consisted of a single 
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On leaving the railway station we make for the wind- 
mill, a well-defined landmark near which are the first signs 
of the Roman camp. An excavation, Square in shape, 
46 yards by 34 yards, forms the visible evidence of the 
purposes of defence which were the object of the fortifica- 
tion. Roman remains have been found here and elsewhere 
in the vicinity, and on Chussex Plain a villa was unearthed 
in 1789, concerning which ‘‘ Archwologia’’ says :—‘‘ About 
the year 1772 a poor man had leave to build a cottage on 
this heath, and fixed on this spot. He began to dig, but 
finding it full of broken tiles and other materials which 
were troublesome to him, he left it, and began to dig about 
50 yards to the east. Here he dug up many tiles, some of 
the size and colour of common paving tiles, some of the 
colour of mud, some red on one side and blue on the other ; 
many 18 inches long and 12 inches wide and nearly 2 inches 
thick.” His discovery was made known, but no proper in- 
vestigation was made until later, when it was found that here 
was the site of a Roman villa. 

Proceeding to Kingswood, we pass the old church, which 
has little of merit to commend it, and passing along the 


CHURCH OF THE WISDOM OF Gop, LowER KINGSWOOD, Ss, 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, 


tween Burgh Heath and Walton Downs, and which 
ts the name, and South Tadworth, which was the 
plied to the land now known as belonging to Tad- 
surt, was given into the tenancy, together with much 
nd, of his half-brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. 
of the manor of Tadworth and Little Bookham was 
m de Braiose, who holds Tadorne, and Holsait holds 
m. Godtovi (or Goltovi) held it of Earl Harold, 
could remove at pleasure. It was then assessed at 
8; now at half a hide, The arable land amounts 
carucates. One carucate is in demesne, and there 
villains and five bordars, with one carucate. The 
lds three swine. In the time of King Edward it 
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ued at 100 shillings, afterwards at 20, now at | 
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beautifully wooded Reigate road we come to Lower Kings- 
wood and its most interesting modern ‘‘ Church of the Wisdom 
of God.’’ It was built by Mr. Sydney Barnsley, an architect 
who had spent some months in the Greek monastery of St. 
Luke, at Stiri, in Northern Greece. To him is due the 
design and the painting of the roof interior; the marbles, 
which are in the main from Northern Greece, were provided 
by Mr. William Brindley. The marble of the chancel and 
nave floor comes from Synada, in Phrygia, near Afion Kasa 
Hifass. The font is made of Egyptian marble, sometimes 
called onyx, sometimes alabaster. The various Christian ° 
fragments in the church come from the places described 
in an account of them deposited in the north side of the - 
aisle. The arrangement is that of the “Orthodox 
Church of the East,’? due regard being had to the 
requirements of the English ritual. The ornamentation 
on the outside is an adaptation from the palace of 
Constantine Porphyrogentos, being part of the palace of 
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the Blacherne at Constantinople. The head of the beadle’s 
staff of bronze was the top of a regimental standard in the 
Turkish army, and the writing in Turkish upon it is ‘‘ God 
our strength.’’? The crosses at the corners of the wall are 
copied from those at the Golden Gate at Constantinople. 
The iron studs on the west door come from the burnt ‘‘ Church 
of the Wisdom of God”’ at Salonica. 

We enter the village of Walton-on-the-Hill by Walton 
Street, and the gates of Walton Place are easily seen by the 
crossways. This house was appropriated by Henry VIII. as 
the residence of Anne of Cleves ; a wood on the way down to the 
Dorking road is called ‘‘ Queen’s Wood.’’ There is a tumulus 
of good size within the gates. The church is a modern build- 
ing, having no pretensions to beauty, but it contains an 
interesting Norman font of lead, richly ornamented. 


COLOUR AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE, 

FROM THE PAINTER’S STANDPOINT.* 
| FEEL I ought to open this paper by making an apology 

to you for addressing a body of trained and professional 
architects from the standpoint of the painter. You have, 
however, done me the honour of asking me to read you a 
paper upon the subject of colour in architecture from the 
pictorial point of view of that of the artist, and my 
exeuse for complying must be that for many years I have 
sketched and painted architecture all over Europe, that I 
have a great love for architectural subjects, and that I have 
given some special study to the question of colour. With 
this preface I must ask your indulgence for speaking from a 
non-professional standpoint. 

Architecture is the earliest, and perhaps we may even 
say the greatest, of all the arts, and though she is not 
perhaps linked as closely with painting as with sculpture, 
yet some of the principles which guide the painter in his 
work are, I think, more applicable to architecture than is 
generally recognised to be the fact. It may perhaps, there- 
fore, be worth while to consider a few of these principles 
(time will not admit of more), and to endeavour to trace a 
few points of contact between the two arts. 

In the first place, may I be permitted a few remarks 
as to the general question of the feeling for colour in Europe 
at the present time? I am afraid that we must face the 
fact that we live in a period of considerable decay of the 
colour sense in this and most of the other countries of 
Western Europe. There is evidence of this on all sides, 
and it is the opinion of many able writers upon art subjects ; 
and not a few theories have been started to account for it, 
most of which do not, however, sufficiently cover the facts 
nor are sufficiently wide in their premises. In England and 
in Germany and elsewhere there is both a revival of feeling 
for colour and a retrogression, but it is to be feared that the 
revival is confined to the few, whereas the loss of the colour 
sense applies to the many. There is no doubt some slight 
increase of feeling for colour in art and as used in decoration 
amongst the cultivated classes, but how far that is bound 
up with passing waves of fashion it is difficult to say; and 
when. we turn to the lower middle class and the artisan 
there is not much evidence of any great appreciation of 
good colour, or, indeed, of colour in any sense. It may be 
said that I am overstating the case; but compare the 
present state of things with regard to colour with what it 
was in the later Middle Ages or in the Early Renaissance 
period. If we go back to medizval times we find colour was 
everywhere; illuminated manuscripts show this in their 
illustrations of the costumes of the people; the beauty of 
early stained glass and decorative frescoes and mosaics show 
it in architecture; pottery and textiles are evidence of its 
presence amongst all classes, and if we turn to the early 
schools of painting there is again much to prove how far 
stronger the colour sense once was than it is now. Do we 
not continually go back to the art fragments of these great 
colour periods, and study them with care and reverence, 
almost hopeless of excelling them in refinement and strength ? 
Does not the glass of Chartres, Le Mans, Fairford, or some 
of the German cathedrals excite our envy, and can we with- 
out great difficulty reach the colour harmonies of the working 
handicraftsmen who produced the enamels of Limoges and 
the mosaics of St. Mark, Ravenna, Monreale, or Cefalu? 
If further circumstantial evidence were necessary, one might 
enlarge upon the fact that it is in the out-of-the-way and 
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sense still lingers amongst the common people: 


. In 
of the remote towns and villages of Spain, the ae 
pottery and other simple arts of the country stil] ‘sh 


to a certain extent, as is also the case in Dalmatia 


Herzegovina. In the latter countries, in Hungary, in| 
mania, and elsewhere, the peasantry are still able to d, 
and embroider with something of the colour feeling 0} 
Middle Ages. But where are we to find this amongs| 
working classes of England or France? : ae 
If we turn from medizval to Hastern art we find 
contrast with the present condition of appreciatio, 
colour in Europe, at any rate in the’ decoratiye 
still more marked. Persia, India, Japan and (© 
have all had their great decorative colour arts for cent 
past, and they retain them to this day. Eastern colo 
used by the artist is not only strong and splendid, b 
also subtle and delicate, and though here and there » 
may be a tendency for decorative art to run into stereot 
forms, which descend from generation to generation wil 
much change, this cannot be said to be so everywhere, 
craftsmen of Japan are at the present day still able to d 
in colour, to obtain ideas from nature, and transmute - 
into decorative patterns and designs. If it is argued 
the colour sense in Eastern nations has always been stx 
and better than that in Western ones, all that can he 
is that we should profit by their example and endea 
to study their methods of rendering their eyes sensiti' 
colour, and their minds and emotions open to its influ 
and devote ourselves in other ways to developing such a 
ciative sense of colour as the Creator has given us. — 
At the present day it is scarcely too much to assert 
large numbers of people are almost absolutely insensib 
colour ; they live in the world without being conscious o 
fact that nature is full of beautiful colour; it gives 
little conscious pleasure, and they never stop to ask t 
selves how much of the beauty and interest of the exte 
of life are dependent upon colour. It is not, how 
necessary to press the point further. Say, if you like, 
the opinion I have expressed is too pessimistic; it is, 
ever, better to overstate and see.clearly our weak pi 
than to underrate them; and we shall at least lose not 
by being on our guard against this decay of the c 
sense, whether it is or is not as serious as some of us 4] 
and we shall surely gain something by endeayourin 
stimulate and develop our feeling for colour. 3 
Elsewhere and on other occasions I have endeavour 
suggest some of the means by which I believe the « 
sense can be developed, and, as some of you may be ay 
I have also urged the claims of a pure colour art dei 
with colour for its own sake, much in the same wa 
sound is dealt with in the art of music, but there is 
time to touch further upon this here. When we con; 
the part which colour plays in the economy of nature, 
especially amongst animals and insects, and also wha 
immense source of pleasure in life it may be made t 
it is evident what an important place it ought to hol 
art, and in architecture and in painting and other kin 
arts it holds one which it is quite impossible to neg 
Whether we care for colour or not, whether as artist 
have the colour faculty, or as architects have trained 
selves to deal with colour, it must in every case come 
play in every building. 5 
All materials employed in building have colour, 
unless we decide to paint our buildings absolutely black 
white, every building must be either a colour schem 
itself or part of one in connection with its surround) 
It is certain that the effect of any architectural work, 
in respect of proportion, line or detail, may yet be | 
pletely destroyed by bad division of its colour mass 
inartistic accentuation of unimportant parts, crude 
disagreeable contrasts of colour, or an unpleasant get 
colour scheme. On the other hand, harmonious and rel 
colour, even though it may be so delicate as hardly t 
perceived as colour, may, as we all know, add immer 
to the interest and charm of a building, and even t 
impressiveness and dignity. pe 
And now, before I go on to the more practical pal| 
this paper, let me try to clear the ground still furthe! 
saying what I am sure most of you will agree Wl 
namely, that the whole question of colour is surroul 
with great difficulties. The condition of. public opimior 
any rate in England, with regard to colour is chaotic, | 
no systematic attempts are being made in the educati 
world to promote education in colour as a “necessary 
of everyone’s intellectual equipment. Many people 
lutely dislike strong colour, others are totally insensibl 
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onventional juxtapositions of colour for which there 
le artistic warrant, and a still greater number are 
vl by every passing wave of fashion. Still there 
41s a large body who do in a measure care for colour 
je open to its influences, and it is surely the duty of 
btist and of the architect to endeavour to produce 
that shall lead the public taste, and not those which 
¢to uneducated or vulgar opinions. In doing so they 
jave the consolation of knowing that their work, if 
, will be appreciated by the cultivated minority of 
wn profession, and will help forward the higher aims 
yjects of art. One other difficulty that the colourist 
| face is the enormous length of the colour scale. An 
ionally fine musical ear can appreciate perhaps at 
ome 400 or 500 distinct tones, even if we go as far 
admit one-eighth divisions of a note, but the easily 
jable variations of even one tertiary colour can be 
a by thousands. The artist knows that it is as diffi- 
» strike an absolutely true colour note in completion 
jarmony as it is to sing a musical one, and yet if he 
bon colourist he will strike it with unerring feeling 
uth. Every good picture is such a colour chord, or, 
prefer it, a series of such chords, combined into a 
‘te and artistic phrase. And if this is true of a 
», perhaps you will allow me to go one step further 
sy that every building ought to be as true, interest- 
ad satisfactory in its internal and external colour as 
| picture. This much at least we may say with some 
of certainty—namely, that every artistic building 
to have some of the elements of a picture in it, and 
ne of these elements is a harmonious and interesting 
Scheme. At any rate, I can only say for myself, 
taving sketched and painted a great number of build- 
1 various parts of Europe, that there is little satis- 
1 in a building to the pvainter’s eye if it is not beauti- 
colour as well as in form. 
two previous papers read elsewhere I have attempted 
ject the light of some of the more or less accepted 
or principles of position in painting upon architec- 
lesign, and to-night I propose very briefly to refer to 
isolated principles connected with colour, and te sub- 
proposition to you that they also are in a greater 
3_degree applicable to architecture. Perhaps the 
dle which of all others I should put first is the great 
Lone of harmony in colour. It seems almost absurd 
ce such a well-recognised necessity in the forefront, 
enture to think that, although it is often talked about, 
ny of colour is not such a simple matter as most 
Suppose. The artist knows well that it is one of the 
ifficult problems to obtain a satisfactory colour-scheme 
§ work which shall be harmonious, and yet not 
bnous. On the other hand, absolute harmony, as in 
Is often tantamount to monotony. In a really great 
ny there will be a certain element of contrast, some 
atiafion into partial discord, and some return to an 
_ Take, as an example, Gainsborough’s fine picture 
s. Siddons in the National Gallery: the general tone 
picture is warm, but in one of the most prominent 
ms is a strong and abrupt contrast of blue. This is 
ed, modified, and gradually harmonised in smaller 
ties with the predominant amber and brown of the 
», and the result is a fine and splendid harmony of 
_ yet entirely without monotony. We are often de- 
(when we look at a great and harmonious picture by 
pearance of simplicity, and we often fail to. realise 
irefully the subordination of every particle of colour 
‘as been felt out. Very fine examples of this are some 
‘newly exhibited Turners at the Tate Gallery. And, 
Other hand, as an instance of elaborate composition 
mg complex colour of extraordinary beauty, I might 
Girolamo dai Libri’s Madonna and St. Anne, in the 
tal Gallery! In many cases the contrasting notes in 
mony are not so obvious as in the instance mentioned 
and a harmonious chord is built up of divergent tints, 
§ an extremely subtle inter-relation. It is more than 
le that there are laws underlying the harmony of 
’, although they are little understood, and have been 
sested by experiment, which are nearly as fixed and 
1 as those applicable to music. But it would be as 
«mistake to. give hard-and-fast recipes for harmonious 
-88.it would be to tie: the musician. down to certain 
Ot musical expression. . I. shall, however, endeavour 
gest-some methods ‘of training the eye to appreciate 
‘gmate harmonious colour schemes-a little further on. 
’ I want ‘to-urge:here and now is that harmony 
course,. of the. first importance in painting, ‘and’ that 
e a. insufficiently studied in modern architecture, 
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though some advance in this respect has undoubtedly been 
made in England during the last twenty years. ‘ 
How many buildings are ruined by strong and crude con- 
trasts of material or of surface colouring ? Nature, if you 
leave her alone and give her time enough, tends to Har- 
monise the vulgarities of colour of almost any building, 
toning down the sharp contrasts and overlaying the surfaces 
with lichen or enriching them by oxidation, &c. But we 
often refuse to learn from her, and go on cutting up our 
pictures with a patchwork of violently opposed colours and 
destroying the effect of our buildings by crude contrasts and 
over-emphasis. Almost all great art tends towards sim- 
plicity, though that simplicity is full of variety, and this 
1s exactly what we find in Nature when she is producing her 
All art principles are more or less 
derived from the study of Nature, and if we endeavour to 
learn from Nature with regard to this question of harmony 
we shall find that one of her principles is to build up-her 
large colour masses by tints of only slight divergence, and 
that she is not afraid to pile varying colours of the same 
general tendency one upon another. She will, for instance, 
give us a tree of many and various shades of green, or, if.it 
be autumn, of innumerable tints of pale yellow and orange, 
all combined in the general effect into one beautiful whole. 
Or again, she will give us a patch of sea, the general effect 
of which is an exquisitely deep blue, but which upon closer 
examination we find is built up of a great variety of blues 
verging towards violet, towards umber, or towards peacock- 
green. Another fact that we notice in Nature is that after 
giving us a long series of extremely harmonious and adjacent 


‘colours she suddenly gives us a shghtly discordant. note. in 


smaller quantity or mass. This is exactly what we find in 
the best Oriental decorative art, where a single spot. of 
discordant colour is often employed to make the surrounding 
harmonies still more delightful. 
In speaking of colour in connection with architecture, 
and especially of strong colour, it may with a great show 
of truth be said that the architect has a very limited palette 
in the exteriors of his buildings, but there is, as a matter of 
fact, quite as much opportunity for producing beautiful 
colour schemes in tertiaries and greys as there is in the 
strongest colours of the spectrum band. There are many 
more or less undefined principles which might be urged with 
regard to harmony of colour, but, after all is said and done, 
harmony will remain mainly a matter of artistic feeling, 
and as artistic feeling is capable of cultivation I would 
venture to suggest to the architect the study of some of the 
great masters of harmony in colour in the sister art of 
painting—the works of such painters, for instance, amongst 
the old masters as Titian, Paul Veronese, Luini, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and Giorgione; or amongst the more modern— 
Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burne-Jones, Leighton, 
Waterhouse, Tadema, Albert Goodwin, and others of the 
living members of our great school of English painters, 
and especially of our water-colour section of it. 
I need not enlarge further upon the subject of harmony— 
we are all more or less familiar with the need for it in 
internal architectural decoration—but I would venture to 
urge that it should be considered still more in the exterior 
of many buildings. And that, as colour is so great, an, 
influence, the architect should not quite so frequently remain. 
content with a scheme of external colour which shall be so 
monotonic as to become monotonous. Local colour is, per- 
haps, more needed in this grey climate of ours than in. most 
countries where the sun and sky give an added charm of 
reflected light and colour to every building.. I am aware, 
that this view is constantly controverted, but personally I. 
feel convinced that we want more colour in our architecture 
in England, and not less. veh 
Passing on from this very superficial summary of some 
of the advantages of the harmonious colour scheme, . let .us. 
touch upon another principle which is important to the 
colourist in painting, and that is what must be described 
as.“ quality’ or intermingling of colour. In painting the 
appreciation of, and search for, this quality in his colour 
has much to do with a painter’s position as a colourist... A. 
second-rate and insensitive painter sees colour only asa 
flat, tint; for him there is none of, that exquisite vibratory 
or prismatic quality which .makes it uncertain whether the 
tendency of a colour is.in one direction or another,,.and 
renders it difficult to analyse it... In the work of a. great, 
painter there is. little. or no absolutely quiescent.or flat 
colour—it is full of a palpitating life, like the sky on a 
clear day—made up of slightly differing tendencies and inter- 
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. Weavings of warm and cool colour permeated, as.it-were, with 
other colours, and throughout in a condition of gentlé' con-+ 
a tiet, 


Take, for instance, a streak of dark-blue distance in 
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the work of a good landscape painter. Here its broken 
quality shows a tendency towards green, there towards violet 
or purple. Perhaps there is a broken red _tone under it 
which tells through, perhaps there are particles of orange 
which do the work of rendering it luminous and transparent. 
Take what looks like the nearly uniformly gradated tint 
of a bird’s plumage or the wing of a butterfly. _ Examine it, 
and you will find that there are colours within colours, 
oppositions of primaries and secondaries, amber beneath 
green, or fine points of crimson telling through turquoise— 
in fact, mazes of colour combinations of which you had little 
suspicion when you first looked at it. 

There are optical principles which may account for the 
need for this in the production of fine colour—the terminal 
rods and cones of the optic nerve are in some strange way 
rendered more active by contrasts and by small divergencies 
of colour, and the mind and imagination are stimulated 
by the introduction of an element of mystery into the te- 
sultant tint. But without going further into the scientific 
side of the question, I would rather appeal to Nature and 
to the works of the great masters, as I have already done. 
Not only is interweaving or intermingling of colours im- 
portant, but also what the painter knows as texture or 
quality, though quality, strictly speaking, as used by the 
painter includes intermingling or intercontrast. If a single 
colour is used by itself and without interminglement with 
others it will still be more interesting to the eye if it has 
broken quality instead of being flat. Of course, nearly 
every architect knows this—the artist is also aware of it, 
and takes care that his colour shall be broken; and he goes 
further, and is often at the pains to obtain varying degrees of 
texture in his work so as to avoid monotony of surface. I 
mean to say with two adjacent colours he will take care 
that texture is more broken and varied in the one than in 
the other in cases where he wishes to obtain contrast. For 
instance, a very pleasant contrast is what often exists when 
you have a sheet of almost still water full of subtle and 
vibrating colour, but yet with a comparatively smooth 
surface like that of satin, and where that water comes up 
against the broken shingle of the shore in the foreground. 
The latter is also full of colour and texture, but of quite a 
different kind, and the contrast between these two kinds of 
texture is extremely agreeable. 

It is clear that these two principles are also very ap- 
plicable to colour in architecture. Again and again the 
artist can take no pleasure in a building which is other- 
wise fine in design and proportion because of its surface and 
its flatness of colour. Its colour surface is dead; and this 
deadness is very largely due in some cases to the absence of 
texture. Perhaps I might venture to suggest that texture 
is more particularly required where the material used has in 
itself no great variety of colour. Where a stone is absolutely 
uniform, without any grain or streaks or other sources of 
variety in its colour, there some texture in the surfaces, I 
would venture to suggest, might be used to advantage. In 
obtaining colour in buildings one must remember that a sub- 
stance which has texture or roughness of surface has special 
powers of catching reflected lights which are full of colour 
derived from the sky, the street, buildings, landscape, water, 
or other objects near it. Monotony in some buildings might 
easily have been avoided had the architect felt the need for 
quality and intermixture of colour. It might perhaps have 
been done also by lessening the amount of machine-made 
ornament which is employed in a building, and by using 
rougher material, and, in fact, it might have been obtained 
in many cases at less cost instead of more through less in- 
sistence upon needless surface finish. In a picture the 
artist is also very careful to provide fitness of touch—in 
other words, fitness of texture—for the expression of dif- 
ferent materials. Why should not this care to select the 
right kind of texture for providing suitable colour for vary- 
ing materials be adopted to some extent in the design of 
buildings ? 

(To be concluded.) 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF ROME. 


1 pee British Archeological School, though it still remains 
open and two more students are shortly expected, has just 
closed its official year, the seventh of its existence. It 
seems, therefore desirable, says the correspondent of the 
Morning Post, to give some account-of its work during the 
past season. 

: Dr. Thomas Ashby, the director, has for the second year 
in succession presided over the school in Rome; indeed, he 


has now been practically in charge of it for the la 
seasons, and his great personal and local knowledge 
and Italian archeology have been readily placed at 
posal of all who are interested in such matters. | 
remembered that the school performs at the pr. 
three functions: it provides for the advanced stu 
is anxious to extend the boundaries of knowledge 
for the undergraduate or young schoolmaster, w 
see the places about which he has read or is to 
it obtains facilities, and serves as a centre, for 
tects and art students who in ever-increasing nun 
out to Italy. All these three functions are of 
the community. Great Britain, unfortunately, 
many and France, still does little to recognise t 
research, so that the British School cannot reas 
expected to produce a large band of trained arch 
long as there is little or no future for them when ti 
home. On the other hand, everyone will admit t 
Classics are to be saved as a part of our nationz 
it can only be by reading and teaching them as a _ 
ject, not as a dead letter. This result can best hb 
by sending young men to the ancient sites and 
them realise that the classical authors were real m 
and blood, not scientific specimens preserved for ft. 
tion of pedantic grammarians, gas 
All these three classes of work have been carried on b: 
school during the past season. In the department ¢ 
search Dr. Ashby has for the third time visited 
and an account of the explorations there was gi 
lecture by Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, of Cretan fame, 
companied and assisted him. The school at Rome is 
a special study of prehistoric civilisation in the We 
Mediterranean, and Sardinia, Malta, and the Bal 
Islands all come within its province, and will be visit 
the autumn by the director and Dr. Mackenzie. T 
Ambassador, Sir Edwin Egerton, has shown gre 
in this, as in all the work of the school, and his sup 
been of much service to its members. Nearer Ro 
Ashby, aided by Mr. F, G. Newton, an architect 
collecting materials for a treatise-on the aquedu 
which he will give an extract at the Berlin Histori 
gress in August. He has also continued his special ; 
the Campagna, has published an account of the Ri 
mains on the Via Clodia, and has prepared a lec 
Villa d’Este for the Society of Antiquaries. D 
summer he will resume his work on the Roman drawin, 
Windsor Castle, and will then proceed to the excavatic 
Caerwent and to the meeting of the British Assoc 
which Commendatore Boni will also be present. _ 
Mr. A. H. S. Yeames, the assistant-director, has 
engaged on the Capitoline catalogue, which, when 
promises to be a magnum opus of the school. It is hoped 
the printing will begin at the end of the year, as the mat 
is nearly ready. Mr. H. Stuart Jones, the late director, 
fortunately able to spend some time in Rome during 
winter for the purpose of supervising this work 
knows so well. The assistant-director has also 
paratory studies for a life of that fascinating 
genius the Emperor Frederick II., who has hith 
fered from the prejudices of partisans. Mr. T. EH. 
been continuing his prehistoric investigations in 
Italian museums, and is expected here immediate 
C. E. Stuart has collated Spanish and Italian m 
of Seneca’s tragedies; and two ladies, Miss - 
Edwardes, of Girton, and Miss M. B. Hamilt 
Andrews, have respectively made researches into ° 
of the Lombard Duchy of Spoleto and the origin 
religious festivals. It is of special interest to no 
year for the first time, two Rhodes scholars, 
students, have availed themselves of the school. Of 
artists and art students there has been no lack. I 
Cadogan Cowper, A.R.A., has made an elaborate 
the Sala dei Misteri in the Borgia apartments. — 
Beasley, of Christ Church, is examining Greek 1% 
Sicily; Mr. H. F. Garrett, a nephew of Mrs. Fa’ 
here for a similar purpose in the winter; Mr. 
prizeman of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
made sketches of the Palazzo Farnese; Mr. J. A. Bei 
and Mr, A. Kidd, both travelling scholars of the Roya. 
lege of Art at South Kensington, have been at w 
and elsewhere, and Mr. Bessant’s activities have 
Ravello, Montepulciano, the church of San Clem 
Palazzo Massimi. Finally, Mr. E. C, Sheepshank 
Eton master, and Mr. P. Loyd may be cited as examp 
those who have come here to study Roman history an¢ 


| graphy on the spot. 
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‘THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM. 


1, number of visitors to the Edinburgh Museum in the 
lourse of the year was 543,576, which exceeds by 92,110 
\tendance of 1906. The large increase in the attendance 
} museum and the additions which have been made to 
\llections render more urgent than ever the need of an 
jon of the present building. Without this the depart- 
j;annot hope to obtain from the museum the assistance 
tying out their schemes of education which such an 
ition, if more fully developed, could afford. 

e danger to which the museum is exposed from the 
yroximity along nearly the whole of its south side of 
1 spirit warehouses and painters’ stores calls urgently 
jention, especially in view of the recent disastrous fires, 
panied by explosions, which have taken place in similar 
shments. Everything that is possible has been done to 
,ise this risk, but it is impossible to provide adequately 
it it. Security from fire can only be obtained by the 
‘al of the buildings referred to or by their conversion 
.e other than their present use. 

2 installation of the new system of heating and ventilat- 
le building is being rapidly carried forward, and it is 
ed that the work will be completed in the course of the 
't year. 

) B ppintment of an additional museum officer, to whose 
he whole of the geological collections belonging to the 
m will in future be entrusted, marks an important 
ce in the organisation of the museum, and for the first 
fords an opportunity of bringing together and co-ordi- 
F the extensive and valuable geological collections which 
formerly distributed throughout other departments: of 
useum. 


ROYAL ENGINEER SURVEYORS. 


YER the title ‘‘Surveyors of the Staff for Royal 
ingineer Services’’ the following Royal Warrant is 
in the Army Orders for the present month :— 
EDWARD B.I., ; 

Whereas We deem it expedient to amend the title, rank, 
lates of pay, &c., under which the surveyors of Our 
for Royal Engineer Services are serving; Our Will 
"leasure is that Our Staff for Royal Engineer Services 
be governed by the following rules :— 

. The Chief Surveyor, Surveyors, and Assistant Sur- 
s shall in future be designated as follows :—Chief 
yor as Chief Inspector of Works. Surveyor, 1st Class, 
derintending Inspector of Works, Surveyor, 2nd Class, 
\ssistant Surveyor as Inspector of Works. 

2, The Chief Inspector of Works, Superintending In- 
ts of Works, and Inspectors of Works shall have 
ary rank as follows:—Chief Inspector of Works, 
mant-Colonel. Superintending Inspector of Works, 
%. Inspector of Works: With 22 years’ service and 
tds, Major; with 12 and less than 22 years’ service, 
in; with less than 12 years’ service, Lieutenant. Their 
7s and children shall have no claim to pensions or com- 
mate allowances. Their conditions of retirement shall 
»se laid down in Article 572 of Our Warrant for the 
Appointment, Promotion, and Non-effective Pay of Our 
_of the 30th August, 1907. 

3, The following shall be the rates of pay of Inspectors 
orks, which shall be inclusive of all allowances other 
for travelling : 

Chief Inspector of Works—8001. yearly, increasing by 
early to 1,0001. 
Superintending Inspector of Works—5501. yearly, in- 
ng by 501. quinquennially to 6501. 

Inspector of Works—200/. yearly, increasing by 501. 
two years, and thereafter by 501. quinquennially to 5001. 
+he Superintending Inspector of Works acting as 
vant to the Chief Inspector of Works at the War Office 
be granted additional pay at the rate of 1001. a year. 

- It shall be competent to Our Army Council to grant 
iperintending Inspectors of Works and Inspectors of 
8 at certain stations abroad, in addition to the rates 
ied under Article 3, duty pay not exceeding 2001. a 


5. Promotion to the grades of Chief Inspector of Works 
Superintending Inspector of Works shall be by selec- 
to complete an establishment. Below the grade of 
: nding Inspector of Works the grant of increments 
Bot 


and ‘Steps of honorary rank shall be governed by 


of 
cy. 
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‘‘Our Warrant for the Pay, Appointment, Promotion, 
and Non-effective Pay of Our Army, of the 30th August, 
1907, and the Regulations for the Allowances of Our Army, 
dated 1st February, 1907, shall be amended accordingly, 

‘‘Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, this 20th 
day of May, 1908, in the 8th year of Our Reign. 

‘* By His Majesty’s Command, 
| “*R. B. Hatpane.”’ 


MEDIA.VAL NEWCASTLE. 


CCORDING to Simeon of Durham, when Aldwin and his 
two brother monks travelled from Gloucestershire ‘‘ to 
restore to the province of Northumberland the choirs of 
monks and ‘companies of holy men who had formerly 
flourished in it,’’ they came to Newcastle, which was then 
called Munecaceastre. This is a name which indicates that 
Saxon monks had at some time taken up their abode within 
the ramparts of the Roman station. Possibly it was so 
occupied when the Danes overthrew the religious edifices 
in that part of the country; but the monks had gone long 
before Aldwin arrived, and we hear no more of Saxon Monk-- 
chester, nor does the name occur save in the pages of Simeon. 
He is speaking, it will be remembered, of a time shortly prior 
to the Norman Conquest. Soon after that event the scene 
again changed to military occupation. When within the 
area of the Roman station the New Castle, which gave to 
the city its present name, was built by a son of the Con- 
queror, and when, in later times, a line of wall was made 
to encircle the ecclesiastical and rising commercial edifices, 
it became, as it had been in the Roman days, a place of 
military strength, and it so continued during the long event- 
ful annals of the Scottish wars. It saw armed hosts repulsed 
from its walls and martial armaments prepared within 
them. It opened its gates to kings and leaders of armies, 
and saw national treaties discussed and signed within them. 
Yet for centuries after the Conquest it was a chief home 
of the monastic orders, and with all its martial pride and 
commercial prosperity it has “bowed before the rood and 
book.’’ Benedictine monks, Augustine canons, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, Franciscans, Hospitallers and Nuns had their 
convents within the walls of Newcastle; there was many an 


, hospitium for the wayfarer, many an old inn for the pilgrims 


resorting to the shrine at Jesmond, many a guild or re- 
ligious fraternity incorporated for charitable purposes, and 
many a chapel. In the narrow street called the Close was 
the town residence of the Percys; and inns of the chief 
nobility of the diocese are still remembered in tradition. 
Newcastle has sheltered the English chivalry assembled for 
warlike campaigns; princes, prelates and pilgrims have been 
met in its streets. In the Blackfriars Monastery sovereigns 
were frequent guests. Here Scottish kings did homage to 
an Edward; here the Scottish army sold King Charles to his 
rebellious subjects. From the Norman keep, which is still 
a characteristic feature of the place, Time has seen a varie- 
gated stream of life ebb and flow beneath its walln, and has. 
seen the edifices that received the throng give place one by 
one to modern structures, until only a few towers and 
crumbling portions of masonry are standing here and there 
to tell of the strong mural circuit that once encompassed 
its busy motley life. 

But the changes of time have not equally effaced the 
traces of military occupation, and we may still behold, 
amidst the march of commercial enterprise, some of those 
warlike features which were beheld by medieval inhabitants. 
Such a building as the Norman keep, which now by a 
strange vicissitude looks down on one of the achievements 
of engineering skill (the High Level Bridge), can never 
fail to arrest the attention of every spectator, and to carry 
back the mind to the days when not only that massive keep, 
but also the town itself, stood environed by ancient walls; 
when few wheels disturbed and when certainly no steam- 
whistles sounded through its narrow streets; and when it 
stood, like some of the Continental cities, a walled enclosure 
of quaint buildings and grey old monasteries, whose quiet 
gardens were paced by friars, while the enclosures of the 
castle resounded to the activity of a large garrison. But 
as the keep and the chief entrance-gate of the castle (a 
structure of the year 1248), the few remaining portions of 
the massive town wall, the old parochial churches, and 
timber houses on the ancient ways of commerce are still 
conspicuous, the town has many antique features. The com- 
mercial element in its,history is, however, more fully repre- 


vo : 5 | sented in its buildings than either the religious or the war- 
Service combined with satisfactory reports as regards | 


like; and although Newcastle does not boast, any buildings 


that can. be compared with the fine and ornate timber- 
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houses so common in midland and south-western counties, 
there are in the town interesting old buildings of this kind 
which were formerly inhabited by its wealthy merchants. 
The modern is fast usurping the place of the antique, and 
for the sake of town improvement all the grey old gate 
towers and many ecclesiastical buildings have been.destroyed. 
Among those removed or converted to other uses were the 
chapel of the Black Friars, the chapel of the Grey Friars, 
the chapel of the White Friars, the chapel of Friars of the 
Sac, the chapel of St. Bartholomew’s Nunnery, the chapel 
of the Premonstratensians, the chapel of the Ffospital of St. 
Mary, the chapel of the Maison Dieu, the chapel of the 
Augustine Friars, the chapel of St. John, the chapel of St. 
Laurence, the chapel of the Pilgrims’ Inn, the chapel on the 
bridge, the chapel of the Tower on the bridge, the chapel 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Beyond the town walls were 
the chapel at Barrows Bridge, the chapel at Heaton, the 
chapel of St. Mary at Jesmond and the chapel of St. John 
at Benwell. z 
The fortified gates of the town wall were for the most 
part destroyed at one time for town improvements. One 
enterprising man, the builder of the new streets in the town, 
* filled up valleys and removed hills as well as gate towers in 
his work ; covered waste places with streets of regularly built 
houses of stone; demolished in a short period the masonry 
that had resisted Scottish armies and the tooth of time; 
and created house property valued at a million sterling on 
the site of monastic gardens. As times have changed, and 
peace has succeeded to war, the town has extended far 
beyond the confined circuit of its ancient walls. The 
spacious railway station stands without the ancient town 
wall of Newcastle; yet to the westward of it extensive 
suburbs of irregular construction and inhabited by a vast 
population have arisen. The approaches to that station 
have swallowed up one of the religious foundations above 
mentioned—the Hospital of St. Mary in the Westgate, which 
was founded in the reign of Henry I., besides green pleasure 
grounds planted with lofty elms where the citizens were 
wont to sit beneath the shade. Incredible numbers of cattle 
and sheep are brought every year to an open market which 
occupies a site formerly beyond the town wall and open to 
the border robber; and the markets within the town are 
built where a great monastic house formerly stood. Busy 
thousands intent on trade pass and repass through streets 
carried over its secluded gardens; and in digging for the 
foundation of the rows of houses built upon the Nuns’ Field 
an ancient burial-ground was found in which the sisterhood 
had been laid for their final rest. Eighty years ago visitors 
instead of crossing the Tyne on a roadway 120 feet above 
its surface, and of being swiftly borne over roofs amidst 
smoky salutes from a thousand chimneys, would have passed 
under dark, frowning gateways defended by towers and have 
traversed steep and narrow streets of ancient houses, And 
until late in the eighteenth century all persons who came 
to Newcastle crossed a dusky, narrow bridge which was 
almost covered by buildings and defended by three gate 
towers, having at its northern end the chapel of St. Thomas, 
where wayfarers were accustomed to offer their alms. Even 
at that time quiet gardens formerly attached to monasteries 
might still be seen within the very walls of the town: open 
country ‘stretched around its ramparts; and what is now 
Dean Street was a sedgy ravine inhabited by the sandpiper 
and the kingfisher. That crowded avenue to the bridge and 
quay of Newcastle is formed below a declivity which formeriy 
sloped from the Roman station, and occupies a dene which 
‘was spanned in living memory by an arch of Roman masonry 
on the line of the great wall. Now, instead of monastic 
gardens: and river sandbanks and a wild ravine, we have 
a main street thronged by traffic and spanned by a railway 
arch a hundred feet in width; the operations of manufacture 
and the. extension of trade have lined the banks of the river 
with wharfs and warehouses: its shores are almost con- 
tinuously covered with ironworks, lead works, alkali works, 
_potteries, cinder-ovens, shipbuilding yards, and other manu- 
factories; the sounds, of labour are heard on all sides, and 
the fumes of a:thousand chimneys darken and pollute the air. 
‘So. much for the.changes which have taken place in New- 
castle. i . 
The church of St.. Nicholas, which now serves as a 
cathedral, was founded in the reign of Henry I., but was 
rebuilt. in the fourteenth century, and a considerable part of 
the present structure is modern. The piers of th® nave and 
chancel, however, are: ancient.. The tower with its peculiar 
lantern was builtin the reign of Henry VI. There were 
formerly nine chantry chapels in ‘this church alone. The 
‘church next ‘in ahtiquity éf foundation is the church of St. 


Andrew. The only other old church remaining is'St.. John’s: 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BOMBAY, 


i. a paper read before the Indian section of the Sogj, 
i Arts, entitled ‘“ Reminiscences of Indian Life? 
Lamington, G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., gave the following 
of his experience of Bombay :— Z dial 
Whatever may have been the manner of the perfo 
of one’s duties, no one who has filled the post of Go 
Bombay could have anything but a natural pride i 
had the privilege of being associated with that. prov. 
possessed of so many and varied interests, and having fc 
capital one of the most magnificent cities of the world, 
It will ever be a memory to gladden my spirit 
the view from Malabar Hill. More particularly on on 
sion, just before dawn, do I remember the effect pro 
the rays of sunlight behind the ghats, throwing 
into relief, lighting up the harbour and reddening 
and pinnacles of the stately buildings in the Fort, - 
nearer at hand below slumbered Back Bay and i 
covered shores ; and to the north-east streaks of smoke 
the tall chimneys showed that the industrial world 
awakening, and for once this evidence of human act 
really lent a picturesque touch to the scene. At times th 
figurement due to the grimy outpourings of the factori 
deplorable. In private and in public I have discour 
this theme. Prosecutions did take place, but it was 
difficult to secure a conviction against individual offen 
I gather from the latest reports that smoke-consumy 
appliances are being adopted. Let us hope that the 1 
these, combined with the introduction of electricity prod 
by water power, and with regulations more stringently 
forced in the future, will ensure that one of the most glo: 
of landscapes will cease to be besmirched by a careless 
wasteful expenditure of coal. ae 
Few subjects had greater interest for me than those 
nected with the development of Bombay. Situated on as 
of islands agglomerated into one, seagirt on three sides 
only connected with the mainland by two railways and 
narrow causeways, it is cramped like New York, andt 
the chief gate by which human, commercial and postal ti 
passes in and out of India, the problems of how to a 
locomotion and to get rid of overcrowding are not eas 
solve. ee 
In 1891 the population was 821,764; in 1901 it 
diminished to 776,006, but the latter census was taken : 
the fourth visitation of plague, which not only thinne 
numbers, but, through fear, caused many of the floa 
population to withdraw. to their villages in the Mofu 
This was, in fact, a purely temporary check, and the « 
fully organised municipal census of 1906 showed a 1 
population of 977,822. Presumably you are all well awa: 
how the Improvement Trust was constituted by Lord §. 
hurst’s Government, with the object of effecting speedy ref 
in the city. Its constitution was not popular and its ac 
has often been challenged, on contradictory grounds; s 
times it is charged with going too slow and sometimes ° 
going too fast in the work of demolition, and thereby a 
tuating the evils it has sought to remove. But it can p 
to the expenditure of 241 lakhs of rupees, or over 14 mil 
pounds, in pursuit of its object, to the erection of substai 
and healthy bungalows in different parts of the Fort, w 
there is an ever-pressing demand for residential accomm 
tion for both Europeans and Indians. It has reclaimed : 
fifteen acres of foreshore in Colaba adjoining the Fort, | 
cost of about-4 lakhs, and this artificially created land 1s 
leased for building at a rate corresponding to a capital v 
of about 24 lakhs. - Northward of the Fort, near to 
southern boundary of- the native town, a broad new st 
running east and west, has been created, which new ar 
of communication, as well as of ventilation, was opene 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales in 1905, and 
been appropriately named Princess Street. The land requ 
for this scheme included slum. areas purchased at cheap % 
and-more valuablé plots rising in cost to the very high: 
of 661. sterling per square yard. . The development of the: 


along this truly. princely thoroughfare is now proceeding, 


plots being leased to private individuals; who have begun 
‘work ‘of ‘construction. About a mile: to the northward 
trustees have undertaken another and. still larger st 
scheme; extending for a mile anda half, practically from 
to sea, across the island. Elsewhere a..compact block..of 


‘Sanitary properties, covering ‘73: acres, ‘has been. acquii 
‘and, when arrangements for housing the -present oceup: 


are completed, demolition «and: reconstruction will, be'nn 
taken. ‘This area: is known as Kolivada,. where, in cle 
packed and insanitary-tenements,: abutting on-narxow st 
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nsavoury lanes, the descendants of one group of the 
+ Koli inhabitants of Bombay are collected. This most 
sting community has resided here (though not, of course, 
identical dwellings) for many generations. The Chris- 
Coli, whose ancestors were converted under the Portu- 
rule, lives peaceably side by side with his Hindu kins- 
each worshipping in his own temple in his own way. 
mer is, perhaps, singular, in that he frequently pos- 
simultaneously a Christian name and a Hindu name. 
orefathers of these Kolis were among the first loyal 
ts of the Company in India, and their caste name, 
has, I think, given the English language the word 
ie,’ the Kolis being prominent not only as fishermen, 
; palki bearers, soldiers, and unskilled labourers. At 
ada, still further north, in a larger area transferred 
ernment to the Trust, the work of development is 
ete as regards roads, sewerage and water supply, and 
sing of plots for building has begun. At Mahim, in the 
ne north of the island, localities now largely composed 
ds and cocoanut groves have been marked for develop- 
in order to relieve congestion and provide for further 
sion. Ten years hence these schemes now in progress 
ave done much to transform Bombay. I am quite well 
. that my opinion is not the popular one, but, except 
ecific objects, I mistrust any official body undertaking 
ng schemes. It may be an impracticable counsel of 
tion, but I would like to have seen the central authority 
insisting on the compliance with stringent by-laws in 
thing concerning health and sanitation, leaving to 
te companies or individuals the development of land for 
ings. Of course only a central body could condemn in- 
ary areas and broaden streets, but in the long run I 
e that the rehousing of displaced people would be met 
-and more speedily by private enterprise. So long as a 
> body provides houses for private individuals, an un- 
ty in the building trade is created, which frightens 
al’ from such investments. This has been demonstrated 
jinburgh, Leith and Glasgow, where it has been con- 
ely shown that Corporation tenements have done nothing 
1e poor and are worse let than the average. In London 
Bombay it has been shown that buildings for dishoused 
e are rarely occupied by those particular people for 
1 they have been constructed. Possibly historical 
nts may know, though others do not, that a century ago, 
03, the then Government of Bombay seized the oppor- 
y afforded by a great fire in the northern part of the 
existing native town to appoint a committee to carry 
omewhat similar schemes of improvement. So there is 
ng new under the sun. Luckily we need no longer, as 
subordinate our schemes to considerations of external 
ce. The Board of Trustees, when paying 91. per square 
for small plots of land, have reason to know that in 
lar estimation property is secure, and, presumably, do not 
» with Pepys, in the seventeenth century, that :—‘‘ The 
uguese have choused us in the island of Bombay which 
the East Indies. . . . It being, if we had it, a poor place. 
Whereas they made the King and Lord Chancellor and 
‘learned men about the King believe that that and other 
ds which are near it were all of one piece, but it is quite 
‘wise,’’ 
ossibly, when searching for new building plots to relieve 
estion, the trustees recall with envy the conditions exist- 
when in 1668 the local authorities considered that ‘‘ hogs 
ducks cannot be hastily encouraged, as they are looked 
| as the annoyance of this island in the time of corn,”’ or 
1 in 1684 the Court of Directors wanted ‘‘ that woodland 
1 Malabar Point let for growing pepper.”’ 
here is one scheme that I had much at heart, which was 
claim a broad and long belt on the eastern shore of Back 
. The northern portion of this, some 160 acres, I would 
ve as a maidan and recreation ground, so sorely needed. 
southern and broader end would be devoted to building, 
according to the figures compiled by a special committee 
ainted by Government, the income thus derived would 
y the cost of the scheme. It would be flanked by a fine 
e and ride along the sea-front. That done I think there 
id be no further encroachment on Back Bay. It is most 
esirable to check the prevailing breezes that sweep in over 
urface, bringing freshness to invigorate the toilers in the 
t, and, besides, any breach of its noble sweep would 
vously impair the beauty of the city. 
Bombay rejoices in a great supply of stored water, though 
‘@ pipes will be required to meet the growing demand and 
nake good the leakage that takes place in the city reser- 
8. The finances are in excellent condition, and year by 
r it has been possible to reduce taxation... _ 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A VISIT of this Association took place on Saturday after- 

noon to The Glen, Peeblesshire, permission having been 
kindly granted by Sir Edward Tennant, Bart. Between 
thirty and forty members were present. The mansion was 
built about fifty years ago by the late Sir Charles Tennant 
from the designs of David Bryce, and is generally con- 
sidered to have been his masterpiece. A few years ago the 
house was almost totally destroyed by fire, but most of the 
valuable contents were saved. The reconstruction of the 
house was recently completed, the architect being Mr. R. 8. 
Lorimer, A.R.S.A. The visitors were conducted over the 
house and grounds by Mr. Duff, the estate clerk of works, 
and greatly admired the collection of art treasures the house 
contains. The exterior of the house has been faithfully 
reproduced, but the arrangements of the interior have been 
considerably altered and modernised, fireproof construction 
having been as far as possible introduced. 


THE KING’S PAINTER AND LIMNER. 
HE King has been pleased, upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary for Scotland, to approve the appointment 
of Mr. Robert Gibb, R.S.A., as Painter and Limner to the 
King in Scotland. 

Mr. Robert Gibb, who, says the Scotsman, is in his sixty- 
third year, is one of the best known and highly respected 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy. He received his art 
education at the Board of Manufactures School, and at the 
life class of the R.S.A. At the age of nineteen he had the 
pleasure of seeing an Arran landscape from his brush hung 
in the Academy’s exhibition. But it is asa figure painter that 
Mr. Gibb has made his mark. One of his early works was 
Lord William Russell receiving his family before his execu- 
tion. He had several admirable Celtic pictures, including 
‘St. Columba in sight of Iona,’’ and a beautiful picture 
from the Arthurian Legends, ‘‘ Elaine,’’? which is now shown 
at the Scottish Exhibition. His portraits include, among 
others, Mr. C. M. Barstow, the late Sir H. M. Stanley, the 
late Rev. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple ; the Imperial Ger- 
man Consul, Mr. Knoblauch (on view at Saughton); Sir 
Arthur Halkett, Bart.; Mr. R..R. Simpson, deputy-clerk, 
United Free Assembly ; and Mrs. Gibb, which is seen for the 
first time at the Scottish Exhibition. Mr. Gibb’s achieve- 
ments as a painter of military pictures, in which the pathos 
and tragedy of war, as well as its glories, have been admirably 
illustrated, are well known. It was in 1878 that he painted 
‘‘Qomrades,’’ which has been carried all over the world by 
engravings. In the same year he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Then came ‘‘ The Retreat from 
Moscow,” the ‘‘Thin Red Line’’ (1881), which gained for 
him election to full membership of the Academy ; ‘‘ Letters 
from Home,’’ ‘‘ Schoolmates,’’ ‘‘ The Last Voyage of the 
Viking,” ‘‘ Alma,” ‘‘ Saving the Colours,” and ‘‘ Hougou- 
mont, 1815.’’ At present Mr. Gibb is engaged in depicting 
the gallant rush of the Gordons at Dargai. For twelve years 
Mr. Gibb—nominated by the Academy—was Curator of the 
National Gallery of Scotland, a position from which he re- 
tired in 1907, when the Board of Manufactures was abolished 
and new arrangements made for the custody of the Galleries. 
He did splendid service in that position, for it was during 
his term that the National Gallery was thoroughly re- 
organised, the different schools of painting classified, glass 
put on the line pictures to prevent damage to them, and a new 
and illustrated catalogue of the collection compiled and 
issued. Mr. Gibb is joint-convener of the art committee of the 
Scottish National Exhibition, and has assisted greatly in 
getting together the beautiful collection of Scottish pictures 
now on view there. 

The office of King’s Limner for Scotland, in its present 
form, dates from the time of Sir Henry Raeburn, who re- 
ceived the appointment from George IV. in 1822. He only 
held ita year. Sir David Wilkie was appointed in 1823, and 
he held the position under George IV., William IV., and 
Queen Victoria until his death. Sir William Allan succeeded 
him in 1843. Sir J. Watson Gordon was appointed President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy and Queen’s Limner in 1850. 
Sir Noel Paton received the appointment in 1865, and held it 
until his death in 1901. It may also be recalled in this con- 
nection that a Scotsman, Allan Ramsay, was appointed 
Painter in Ordinary to George III. in 1767. That, however, 
was not a ‘‘ Scottish,’’ but a British office: 


————— eee 


The Late Mr. J. J. Stevenson, F.8.A., architect, left 
| property valued at 29,912/., 
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t Cambridge. 

S1z,—May I join with ‘‘T-Square”’ and thank you for 
these beautiful illustrations? For years The Architect has 
stood well to the front of art productions with its beautiful 
art plates. I remember such examples as the “‘ Didier Frieze,”’ 
the late Mr. Stacey Marks’s ‘‘ Banquet,’’ and Shakespearian 
panels, the “Cornfield Frieze’? by Baudoin, the “ Galland 
Frieze,’’? and many other beautiful examples, some of which 
face me as I write this note in my private study. I presume 
the sister University of Cambridge will not be overlooked by 
you, for we are quite as proud of our Cambridge colleges as 
“‘T-Square’’ is of Magdalen and Oxford.—Yours faithfully, 

June 9, 1908. CamMBs. 


Kinkell Church Crucifixion Group. 

S1tr,—Referring to Kinkell Church remains in your issue 
of June 5, your report says, after mentioning the cross 
raised on three steps, ‘‘ a winged angel, in the act of raising 
what is supposed to be the host, kneels on the left of the 
cross.’’ Allow me, as a Catholic, to express doubts as to that 
point. It is more than likely that the angel is holding a 
chalice for saving the blood flowing from the Redeemer’s 
pierced side. It is a favourite devotional idea with many 
Catholic artists to paint or to carve angels at each hand, 
by the pierced side, and at the feet, in each case holding a 
chalice, with the precious blood flowing into them. The 
cup of the chalice, in the Kinkell case, may have suffered 
damage, and thus may appear to have been somewhat round, 
and consequently give rise to the supposition of a very unusual 
treatment, to say the least.—Yours truly, 


June 6, 1908. CAS vals 


Excavations at Beauvale. 

Str,—Your paragraph in yesterday’s issue on the above 
subject (which are being carried out by the Notts Thoroton 
Society) gives two distinct dignities to this religious house. 
It first calls it an abbey, and a few lines—or rather words— 
further on calls it a priory, and at the end again dubs it an 
abbey ! 

Do not the Notts Thoroton Society know which it was? 
Or is it an “‘ outsider ’’ correspondent, who does not know? 

Must every religious house of the Middle Ages have been 
an abbey? Could some not have been priories? As a matter 
of fact, Beauvale was a priory, and one of the “lesser ’’ ones 
at that. When will people writing on these subjects give 
our monasteries their correct dignity, and stick to one and the 
same title or grade, and not call them an abbey in one line 
and a priory in the next. If they cannot do so, let them, 
rather, not report such matters at all.— Yours faithfully, 

June 6, 1908. R. A. J. 


GENERAL. 


IM. Marcel Baschet has obtained the médaille d’honneur 
for painting, M. Jean Boucher for sculpture and M. Ruffe for 
engraving on wood. 


The Society for Psychical Research of San Francisco are 
convinced that a city lies buried under the University of 
California, which antedates by thousands of years the time of 
Columbus, and excavations are to be made with the view of 
discovering whether they are right. 


The Corporation of Cork propose to utilise a house known 
as Shrubberies House for a museum, which will be mainly 
arranged to exemplify the products, history and antiquities of 
the city. 

The Rutherglen Town Council a8 a result of a competition 
have made a short leet of architects whose plans for the 
alteration of the town hall buildings were considered the most 
suitable. It is estimated that the alterations will cost about 
10,0007. The architects in the short leet are Messrs. Craig 
(Rutherglen), Southern (Glasgow), and Sinclair & Ballantine 
(Glasgow). 

The United States Treasury Department are providing a 
_ 400-feet chimney to carry off fumes from the assay furnaces 

in the new ten-storey assay office building which is under 
construction in New York City. The tall chimney is intended 
to carry the poisonous fumes entirely above the surroundin 
high office buildings in the neighbourhood, and thus eliminate 
the nuisance which has been caused by them. eee 


[June 12, 19¢ 


Mr. Alfred Dryland, county surveyor of Wilts, 
elected president of the County Surveyors’ Society 
with the secretary, officially represent the Socie 
French Congress on Road Construction to be held 
the autumn. ipa 

The Manchester Corporation have approved a s 
pared by the city architect for the erection of a lo 
to accommodate 222 women at a cost of 13,0007. _ 


The Wigan Town Council have abandoned 
the erection of a new town hall which has bee 
sideration for the past two years. The Council 
ask for sanction to borrow 36,000/. for the ext 
electrical undertaking, and it was stated there 
to erect a destructor at the electricity works. 

Mr. H. S. Tuke, A.R.A., has been staying f 
at Shillinglee Park, Sussex, for the purpose 
pictures for H.H. the Jam of Nawanagar (bett 
Prince Ranjitsinji), the temporary occupier. <A 
works, which will be eventually placed in the 
palace in course of erection, is a life-siz 
famous cricketer in full State robes. ae 


The Tottenham District Council have rece 
from the Local Government Board with respec 
tion for sanction to borrow 18,3007, to. co 
expenditure on the municipal buildings. The 
sidered the communication in committee, but it: 
department have declined to allow about 5 
amount to be borrowed. The money will, ¢ 
be raised direct from the rates, which are now 
the pound. The sum is equivalent practically t 

A Movement is in progress on the: part of 
gentlemen interested in Oxford to erect a statue 1 
The site suggested is a piece of ground belongin 
College, in St. Giles’s. The authorities of St. . 
been approached and have given a favourable repl: 
mittee is being formed to carry the project into 


The King’s Norton District Couneil have 
the necessary steps to acquire a piece of lan 
5,416 square yards or thereabouts, in Pershore R 
Watford House, near King’s Norton railway static 
of 2,166/..8s. The purchase money is calculates 
of 8s. per square yard. The property measures 
side fronting to Pershore Road 92 yards, on 
adjoining the railway about 93 yards, on th 
and on the north 57 yards. aoe 


Mr. L. G. Mouchel, ¢.H., died at Cherbou 
27th ult. He was born in that town in 18 
his education as an. engineer at the Governm 
Mines in France. He was subsequently en, 
gineering practice in France until he came to 
settled in South Wales as a mining engineer. 
acquired from Mons. Hennebique the agency i 
Kingdom for that system of ferro-conerete 
Since 1898 Mr. Mouchel devoted himself to 
engineering. About a year ago he took Me: 
de Vesian, M.Inst.C.E., and T. J. Gueritte, 
France, into partnership, arranging that the chi 
his staff should also participate in the business, 
that time been carried on under the name of L 
Partners, Ltd. 

IM. Bonnat, the painter, will be one of the 
of France at the conference on copyright whi 
in Berlin on October 14, when the Berne trea 
revised. ? pee 

The Board of Management Of the new Edin 
of Art held a further meeting on the 5th inst. w 
appointing a director of the college. The sh 
mitted consisted of Professor Stewart H. C 
Mr. W. B. Dalton and Mr. F. M. Fletcher. A 
made that the name of Mr. James Riddel, tea 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, should be addec 
vote it was defeated. The name of Professor Cay 
withdrawn, and the Board resolved to delay ma 
appointment, in order that members who had not 
Mr. Dalton and Mr. Fletcher should have an oppor 
doing so. frees 

' The Vicar of Yarmouth has decided that all visit \ 
October to the historic parish church shall be req 
contribute threepence each to its restoration fund. The canc 
says he has taken this course as, though thousands 0: 
come to the church, the request for a voluntary con 
has only brought in the small sum of 1502. per annum dt 
cites the case of a church where, on this plan being tried, evé 
1,000/. was yielded in a year. 1 ee ; 
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meeting which was held on the 10th inst., under 
shairmanship of Sir Witu1am Wuitz, it was resolved 
at, in view of the widely recognised need for a 
um of communication and the advancement of know- 
in connection with the production, manufacture, and 
f non-ferrous metals, a society, to be called the Insti- 
of Metals, shall be and is hereby constituted:’’ The 
ts of the new Institute are:—(1) To advance know- 
, of the non-ferrous metals and alloys, more especially 
er, zinc, tin, &c.; (2) to publish abstracts of papers 
00ks on metallurgical subjects; (3) to afford a means 
mmunication between members of the trades in ques- 


and (4) to arrange periodical meetings for the purpose | 


scussing practical and scientific subjects relating to 
manufacture and use of the non-ferrous metals. All 
ions connected with wages and trade regulation are 
3 excluded. Sir Winu1am Wuure will be the first 
dent, and the joint secretaries are Professor H. C. H. 
eNTER and Mr. WW. H. Jonnson. Iron and steel have 
ppolised most of t' e attention of the public, as well as 
en of science, du 1g recent years. The result is that 
pmetals have no »een sufficiently studied or utilised. 
ness purposes n loubt impart an impetus to investi- 
ns, butitisan a /antage to have a society frorm which 
ymutual aid could be derived. There is still unusual 
ey about metallurgy, and although discoveries bring 
advantages to individuals, yet the rule of give and 
is applicable in metallurgy as in other things, and 
Institute of Metals is not likely to cause any loss to 
bers, however zealous they may be. 


+ p24 tk ee ee ; 
uTHOUGH GEORGE JAMESONE painted a great many 
aits in Scotland, it is remarkable that the National 
ry in Edinburgh did not possess an example by him 
tecently.. The new acquisition is a portrait of Lady 
y Erskine, afterwards Countess of Panmure. It 
painted in 1626, when the lady was in her twenty- 
1 year, and there can be no doubt about its genuine- 
_ JAMESONE was born in Aberdeen in 1586. He 
a fellow-pupil with Vanpyxe under Ruzens. 
mnot be said he was an imitator of either of those 
- WALPOLE says that when Cuaruss I. visited 
land in 1633 the magistrates of Edinburgh, knowing 
ajesty’s taste, employed Jamusone to make draw- 
the Scottish monarchs, with which the King was 
h pleased that, inquiring for the painter, he sat to 
id rewarded him with a diamond ring from his own 
The portraits were intended to be hung on each 
of the Netherbow Port, through which the Royal 
cade passed. Afterwards he painted a portrait of 
ng which ie sold to a stranger owing to the small 


INE received about 33s. 4d. for a portrait, and we 
herefore understand his numerous commissions. 
een several of his portraits remain in the College 
, and the majority of the older families in Scot- 


i have all become familiar with imports from Ger- 
and it is sometimes difficult to decide, from the 
hess of the imitation, whether an English, work or a 
erteit is before us. There is a limit to size, owing to 
ited space on board vessels and railway trucks. 
rwise we might expect to see ready-made German 
dumped on building sites in English cities and 
The Derbyshire County Council have, however, 
n the first step towards Germanising not only houses, 

buildings. They have to erect a temporary 
Wellington Street, Long Eaton, and last week 
an sixteen railway waggon loads of ready-made 
€ school arrived in the town, with a German 
lent to see that all the joinery is properly put 


ch the Corporation of Aberdeen offered him. 


393 
a costly lawsuit because we protested against the intro- 


duction of a ready-made shooting lodge from Norway. At 
that time the innovation appeared to be a sort of treason ; 


| since then Englishmen welcome foreign goods, and it is 


not unlikely that the action of the Derby County Council 
will be not only approved, but imitated. In this case, 
however, unless we are mistaken, there was no competi- 
tion, and the foreign woodwork was adopted because of 
the general conviction that English woodworkers cannot 
produce structures as cheaply as those who live abroad. 
The local builders, as well as carpenters and joiners, are 
indignant, and no doubt some may suffer by the experi- 
ment. But who cares what poverty may arise throughout 
the country so long as the doctrines of Free-traders are 
exemplified ? 


Tue detached campanile at Chichester Cathedral, which 
has been undergoing restorafion during the last three years, 
will soon be in a sound: condition. Every stone in the 
exterior has been scrutinised and, if possible, repaired, for 
new stones were not substituted if their introduction could 


“be avoided. As a further security, about ten coats of 
| barytic water have been applied. As an unique example 


the campanile is deserving of the closest attention. The 
interior has now additional interest, for the parts of the 
Arundel screen have been put together. That structure 
was erected in the fifteenth century and divided the nave 
from the choir; it was so massive it was made to support 
the organ. There were three arches, the middle one being 
about half of the span of those flanking it: In 1860 it was 
decided to remove the screen in order to carry out a restora- 
tion of the choir. The great spire of the cathedral fell in 
February 1861, and several people fancied that the cause 
of the disaster wis the removal of the screen. It is not 
a remarkable example of art, but it has some slight his- 
toric interest. 


Ir has been arranged to erect a colony: for: patients 
suffering from mental ailments at Purdysburn, near Bel- 
fast. The outlay is estimated at 83,0001. Much of the 
work in levelling the site will be undertaken by the patients. 
Mr. G. T. Hrs is to prepare the plans, and the working 
drawings are to be made by Messrs. Grazme-Wartr & 
Tutuocu, of Belfast. The quantities will be taken out by 
Mr. AcuEeson Frrauson, also of Belfast. When the 
colony is completed it is believed that Belfast will have 
advanced beyond other cities in its care for pauper lunatics. 
The work is to be undertaken in the autumn. 


Tue Malvern Hills may be considered as an asset pro- 
vided by Nature for the benefit of the town of Malvern. 
They are promenades for invalids and can be adapted 
to different stages of convalescence. Quarrying is carried 
on to a large extent, and it is believed the operations not 
only interfere with the picturesqueness of the district, 
but sometimes frighten invalids. Several houses have 
become vacant through the quarrying and injury has been 
caused to the roads, which imposes a burden on the rate- 
payers. The Conservators of the hills introduced a Bill 
to prohibit quarrying, but it did not provide for com- 
pensating the lords of the manors and others for acquir- 
ing their rights, and the Bill was therefore abandoned. 
The County, Council of Worcestershire now propose to 
unite with other county councils and district councils in 
dcder to seek powers for the control of the hills from the 
road leading from the town of Great Malvern to West 
Malvern on the north and to the boundary of the parish 
of Bromsberrow on the south. This body should have 
power to regulate all rights over the hills, whether exer- 
cised by lords or tenants of the manors, and to acquire 
such rights by purchase or lease; the councils of the 
counties to raise the money to acquire the rights of the 
lords of the manor; such moneys to be charged, as to 
part, on the area of the hills, and, as to the rest, to be 
found by the county councils; the lords’ rights to be 
either leased or purchased by the body. . It is uncertain 
whether the various counties would undertake so much 
expense in order to benefit Malvern. 
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TUNNELLING THE THAMES. 


HE number and variety of remarkable engineering 
works are suggested by the almost general in- 
difference to the completion of the latest tunnel under 
the Thames between Rotherhithe and Shadwell. Al- 
though the chief part in the ceremony of opening on 
June 12 was undertaken by the PRINCE OF WALES, there 
was no enthusiasm excited. Probably most people in 
London thought about fhe two millions expended on the 
work, including property for the approaches, and how 
much the rates would be increased in consequence rather 
than of the expedition of the contractors and the absence 
of accidents to the workmen. 

There is, however, some excuse for those who under- 
value the difficulty of so important an undertaking. For 
more than a century the inhabitants of London have 
been acquainted with projects for uniting Middlesex and 
Surrey by tunnels, and they may therefore imagine there 
is no great difficulty in the operation. James Dopp, who 
had a marvellous power for devising new works, in 1798 
advocated a tunnel which was to commence at Tilbury 
and terminate at Gravesend. In 1804 Cuapman, the 
engineer, suggested one which nearly corresponded with 
the latest tunnel, for the terminus was to be Rotherhithe. 
Three years afterwards TREVETHICK, the Cornish 
engineer whose fate it was never to bring his inventions 
to completion, and who in history has been superseded 
by Wart, Brune, and STEPHENSON, in connection with 
Vazir, actually commenced the construction of a tunnel 
also at Rotherhithe, and carried the driftway for 
1,046 feet at a depth of 25 feet under the river. But 
in the spring of 1808 the Thames burst in through the 
works and destroyed them. It was, concluded that 
the difficulties were insuperable. 

The right man for the work was then in England. 
Mark IsamMBarp Brunet, who was a French refugee, 
had proved his mechanical ability in the Portsmouth 
Dockyard, where he held an appointment during several 
years. In 1823 he brought forward a plan for a Thames 
tunnel which was a departure from all precedents. It 
was the custom, and still is to some extent, to commence 
tunnelling by the formation of a heading or driftway, 
which not only ensured the line of direction sought after, 
but rendered subsequent operations more easy. BRUNEL 
proposed to begin without any preliminary driftway by 
an excavation of sufficient area to allow of two archways, 
16 feet 4 inches in height by 13 feet 9 inches in span, 
side by side, each having a carriage-way and a footpath. 
They were to be separated by a solid wall of about 4 feet 
in thickness. Taking a hint from the action of the 
teredo navalis, he resolved to employ a shield which 
would resist all pressure in front or at the sides, and 
which would have a roof to resist pressure from above. 
An Act of Parliament was obtained, and in 1825 opera- 
tions were commenced. First a shaft was sunk, and 
then the shield was introduced. Each frame was divided 
into three cells one above the other, and the mventor 
described it as an ambulating eofferdam going horizon- 
tally. When the earth, chalk and sand were removed 
and a void measuring 38 feet by 22% feet was ready, the 
brickwork was built in complete rings. It was not long 
before difficulty was experienced in dealing with the 
material; but in the first year 350 feet of the tunnel were 
completed. 
this happened again and again, until even sanguine people 
imagined the feat was impossible. The ‘“‘ Ode to M. 
BRUNEL,’’ which Tom Hoop: wrote after one of these 
catastrophes, is enough to suggest the contemptuous way 
in which the public regarded the endeavour. <A few lines 
from it may be given :— 


In short it was thy aim, right north and south, 

To put a pipe into old Thames’s mouth ; 

Alas! half-way thou hadst proceeded, when 

Old Thames, through roof, not water-proof, 

Came, like ‘‘a tide in the affairs of men ’”’ ; 

And with a mighty stormy kind of roar, Pe 
' - 'Reproachful of thy wrong — ree 

Burst out in that old song 


A great inundation occurred in 1827, and | 


| times. constructed «in» twenty-four hours, 


Of Incledon’s, beginning ‘ Cease, rude Bore.’ 
Sad is it, worthy of-one’s tears, 


» 


To find one’s self o’er head and ears 
In difficulties most distressful! 87 
Other great speculations have been nursed, —*"" 
Till want of proceeds laid:them on a shelf; =) 

But thy concern was at the worst, © ee 


el gee Sees 
» Sahaugaes * 5 


Just when one seems the most successful, : 


, 


When it began to lzquidate itself ! 
But now Dame Fortune has her false face hidden, 
And languishes thy Tunnel—so to paint, =. 
Under a slow incurable complaint, — ee 


ares amt 


Bed-ridden ! er 
Why, when thus Thames-bed-bothered—why repine 
Do try a spare bed at the Serpentine ! > 

Brunet fortunately possessed friends in office w 
confided in him, and at length the Government agre 
to help the promoters by advancing money. That was 
1835. The works were resumed, and in August 18 
BruneEu was able with some little difficulty to pass fr 
Rotherhithe to Wapping. It should be remembered ‘+l 
the work was entirely carried out by the labour of me 
The material in the shafts was no doubt removed 
the aid of a steam-engine. But the actual tunnelli 
and lining were accomplished entirely by human han 
The immense volumes of water had to be removed 
pumping. The younger Brunet, who was afterwai 
renowned as a railway engineer and as the designer 
the Great Eastern steamship, assisted his father in sup 
intending the works,’ and he repeatedly had to save | 
life by swimming. ‘The tunnel was considered to be o 
of the ‘‘ sights of London,’’ but it was never used to 1 
extent anticipated by the promoters, nor was it of mu 
value as a means of communication between both sic 
of the Thames, for there was an absence of ordina 
approaches. It was made over to the Hast Lond 
Railway Company in 1866, and as a connecting railw 
has proved its utility in a way which Brunen did 1 
anticipate. 3 ie <i 

The necessity for communication between Middles 
and Surrey, however, increased, and in 1887-8 1 
Metropolitan Board of Works obtained powers to ec 
struct a tunnel between Blackwall and Hast Greenwic 
The works were not commenced until 1892, and in f 
years they were completed. The contract amount ¥ 
869,4761, ; while about 355,0001. was spent on approacl 
and 83,3231. on rehousing. One of the obstacles to t 
success of BruneL’s tunnel was the absence of suital 
approaches, and on that account the later tunnels : 
superior to it. Instead of brickwork Sir A. R. Bryn 
the engineer for the Blackwall Tunnel, employed ca 
iron frames filled with concrete with a lining of wh 
glazed brick. Instead of the 1,200 feet of Brunzt 
tunnel, the total length is 6,200 feet, and it is also ave 
able for vehicles. : om 

The Greenwich Tunnel, of which the other termin 
is at Millwall, was designed to be used by foot-passeng' 
alone. The actual outlay on construction was 0! 
121,3891.; but no less than 58,3161. had to be paid 
property and compensation. The manner of constr 
tion resembles that of the Blackwall Tunnel—namel 
concrete, cast iron and glazed bricks. The iter! 
diameter is 11 feet. The approaches are by lifts. 

The new tunnel between Rotherhithe and Step» 
which was opened last week is larger than the Blac 
wall Tunnel, for the internal diameter is 27 feet. ‘The 
is a roadway 16 feet wide and two footways. The t 
of BRuNEL’s arch is about 16 feet below the bed of t 
Thames. But the Rotherhithe tunnel is in the crown 0 
about 7 feet below the bed. It is also formed of east 1° 
no less than 27,000 tons having been employed. «Ii 
shields were used, which were pushed forward by mea 


| of hydraulic rams exerting a pressure of about 6,000. tor 


or 3:tons ‘per square inch. BRUNEL’S- tunnel sometim 
could advance at no quicker rate than a few inches 
week; in the latest tunnel. 12 feet 6 inches was. ‘som 


October 1906 no less than 267 feet was completed. | 


e 
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“Messrs. Prick & Renves were able to carry out ; 
eir contract in a little over four years, ‘although they 
aye allowed five and ‘a half years.’ Such figures are 
most enough to make the majority of the inhabitants 

London imagine that tunnelling beneath the Thames 
comparatively easy engineering, and in consequence 
ey may desire to haye others carried out where the 
yer is much narrower. The tunnel is one of the 
ymerous undertakings which Mr. Mavrice Firz- 
sunIcE has had to design and superintend, and his 
sident engineer was Mr. E. H. Tasor. 

Subaqueous tunnelling may sound dangerous and 
cite the imagination of timid people, but with modern 
ethods of construction there is safety for those who 
mstruct the works as well as for those who travel by 
at sort of passage. Accidents like those which have 
curred through the weakness of modern bridges are 
known in tunnels. Occasionally there may be an 
rush of water like that which flooded the Severn Tun- 
1, but in the course of four miles there is a variety 
‘rocks’and springs. Provision is now ready to cope 
th similar invasions. With a river like the Thames 
e risks of flooding are slight. The cost of a bridge 
er the river would generally be found to exceed the 
sb of a tunnel. The South London Railway must 
we been more expensive if carried over the Thames 
stead of beneath it. The subway connecting the line 
ith the London Bridge terminus also suggests that a 
mbination of lifts with tunnelling is suitable and 
onomical in places where the cost of property is very 
gh. It may be said that under existing conditions the 
ficulty of transit in London can only be met in that 


ay. 


GASTON BOISSIER. 
VHE question of retaining the literature of Greece 
- and Rome as an aid in the training of modern Euro- 
sans is a subject on which there is much difference of 
union. It is not our business to explain the different 
des of the controversy. There may be reasons for 
sandoning that study, but they do not prevail in France; 
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ere What are known as the classics must be always 
pheld. In the first place, it should be remembered that 
le French language cannot be properly understood unless 
@ source from which it is derived is studied. As 
MPERE said, Latin words are not merely a part of the 
rench language: they form its principal constituent, and 
1¢ difficulty for a student is to discover the words derived 
sewhere. Ancient Greek has an interest of another 
rt. Scholars like the late Gaston Borsster, who died 
1 Wednesday of last week, maintain that the relation 
f Greece to Rome was much closer than is usually sup- 
sed. ‘‘ Magna Grecia ’’ formed a large part of Italy 
hich eventually came under Roman rule; and moreover 
le earliest civilising influence on the Romans was that 
the Etruscans, who were supposed to be emigrants 
‘om Greece: . 

We might go so far as to suppose that the French 
Mntinued to speak a language which corresponded with 
hat was in general use in Gaul prior to the Roman 
vasion. ‘That would probably bear some resemblance 
) the ancient Germanic. But if language could be 
parated from race, the fact would still remain that many 
omans settled in France and became an important part of 
ae people. The natives were prepared for new ideas. 
ven Cmsar was struck by the desire of the Gauls to. 
nitate Roman ways. The Romans. were a civilising 
Ower when they entered Gaul, and it was not long before 
er work was taken up by a large:class among the 
atives. The history of France after the Roman power 
a8 Weakened is really the struggle of the Gallo-Roman 


ements against those of the primitive Gauls. 
ma be remembered that as an aid towards that 
re was another. power to be found in the Greek 
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settlements in°the South of France. The present Mar- 
seilies was known as- Lakydon,- and afterwards as Mes- 
salia. Then: there were Arles and other places in. which 
culture of an advanced kind prevailed. The ground was, 
in fact, prepared for the Roman teacher. | 

The knowledge of these truths is enough to persuade a 
modern French artist of his.possession through hereditary 
law of Roman, if not Greek, power. It is no wonder then 
that architects should begin their career by restoration of 
Greek and Roman buildings, and that France can claim 
to have worked out a style of neo-Greek architecture with 
greater logical skill than was attempted elsewhere. In 
painting we see the same sort of affection. Le Brun ex- 
pressed the ultra-monarchical grandeur of Lovis XLV. 
by classic scenes, and soon afterwards Davip found them 
no less available to display the power of the first revolu- 
tionists. A Latin composition with us always appears 
to be mere pedantry. In France it is otherwise. The 
language is easily acquired by a Frenchman, and Movn- 
TAIGNE, who is one of the most national of writers, 
regarded it as if it were his maternal tongue. Dss- 
CARTES. began his philosophical reforms by writing his 
treatises in Latin, and Rotiin made an excuse for writing 
his “‘ Universal History ’’ in French because it seemed to 
him that for young readers as well as for himself Latin 
was the appropriate language. 

Such thoughts as we have suggested are not irrele- 
vant when the career of Gaston Borssinr is to be ex- 
plained to readers who may not have had experience of 
French ways. For at least sixty years his life was 
devoted to efforts by which Greece, and more particularly 
Rome, should be made familiar to Frenchmen. He was 
not satisfied with making classic writers clearer to his 
contemporaries. | He was an archeologist of a most 
advanced class, and he made it subserve the purposes of 
literature just as by literature he explained archeology. 
As a professor he must be judged by a French standard. 
France has no such universities as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow. But their 
colleges partially compensate for the absence of uni- 
versities. Gaston Botsster taught in the provinces for 
several years until he was summoned to Paris. He was 
born in 1825 in Nimes, the ancient Nemausus, where the 
Amphitheatre, the Maison Carée, the Fountain, the 
Temple of Diana are enough to turn an impressionable 
youth into an archeologist.. When, in his forty-second 
year, he was appointed Master of Conferences in the 
Ecole Normale, his great powers received their first ade- 
quate acknowledgment. Fortune smiled on him; and he 
could be called a pluralist from the number of offices 
thrust on him. Until his death he held his position in 
the Ecole Normale ; he was Professor of Latin Eloquence 
in the College de France, and in addition he was Pro- 
fessor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He was elected 
a member of the French Academy in 1876, and in 1895 
he became Secrétaire Perpétuel, a responsible office, for 
one of the duties is the composition of an annual report 
on the progress of Trench literature. He was also a 
voluminous writer on his favourite subjects. 

His essays are so numerous it would require the 
whole of our number to give a brief appreciation of them. 
Speaking generally, they related to Rome rather than to 
Greece. He wished to demonstrate that in their inva- 
sions the Romans were the agents of civilisation. He 
was eager to enhance the qualities inherent in the Gauls, 
who he believed came from the East by the valley of the 
Danube. And he was able to point to evidence which 
proved that progress had taken place among them. It 
was, however, by the power of superior arms and dis- 
cipline against inferior that they were conquered. M. 
Botssigr said it was a great work to conquer Gaul in ten 
years; but what he considered more remarkable was 
making it so quickly a Roman colony. Once the people 
submitted, they were treated with kindness, and the most 
faithful and brave legion which Casar led back to the’ 
conquest of, Rome. consisted of men who Kad fought 
against him in France. The rapidity with which the 
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Latin tongue superseded the old language was a prodigy. 
The schools were the most flourishing of the Empire; 
there was an instinctive love of rhetoric, and in less than 

a century after the death of VERCINGETORIX a Gallic 

citizen of Nimes contested for the prize for Roman elo- 

quence with another native of Gaul. It is too often 
believed that the immense theatres and other buildings in 
- Roman style were erected for the invaders. But M. 
BoisstaR points out they were no less used by natives, 
and that each temple, arena, bridge, or triumphal arch 
was constructed at the expense of the city which possessed 
it. France, he says, was never more wealthy or better 
administered than under-the Romans. Fragments of 
wall decoration have been found comparable with those of 

Pompeii. M. Borssier is more sceptical about the 

examples of sculpture than some other archeologists. 

That most difficult example of modelling, the Vénus 

accroupie, in the Louvre, he believes was an Italian or 

Greek work which some rich amateur had imported. 
Reading his conclusions a French architect must feel he 

is under obligation to do something worthy of a race 

which was remarkable for constructive power. 

The life of the ancient Romans offered a larger ground 
for M. Borsstir’s historical studies. He writes about 
/GnEAS as if he believed the Trojan prince was a great 
man worthy to be the founder of an empire. He sees 
important evidence in the fact that in some places VENUus, 
who. was the mother of the hero, was called ‘‘ Aphrodite- 
Enéene.’’ -Homer describes Annas as settled tranquilly 
after the war in the environs of Troy. It would be heresy 
to suppose he was in error. Some of the old com- 
mentators therefore inferred that after he had built 
Lavinium AiNnEAs returned to Mount Ida, and left his 
Italian possessions to his son. M. Botssier does not 
mind contradicting Homer, and maintains that the Trojan 
prince lived and died on the banks of the Tiber, where 
such grand destinies awaited his descendants. He takes 
it as proof of policy that Alnzas did not build Lavinium 
according to the direction of the oracles of Delphi or 
Dodona, but according to local rites. So much respect 
has M. Borssrer for the Trojan prince who became 
Jupiter Indijes, that he was shocked by the painting of 
some Pompeian caricaturist of a monkey in armour carry- 
ing an old monkey on his shoulders and holding a young 
monkey by the hand. Surely the French spirit could be 
traced in the work, for in no country in Europe have 
monkeys been so often substituted for men as in French 
drawings and maqueties. 

A scholar having infinitely less learning than M. Bots- 
sIER, and without a tithe of his enthusiasm, could hardly 
write about Roman life without saying something con- 
cerning Horace. In his delightful egotism the poet gives 
us glimpses of the scenes around him and of the men and 
women whose frailties were known to him. Horacs, 
who admired Homsr, must often have congratulated him- 
self on the difference in their conditions. The Roman 
possessed a comfortable country house, although he could 
not say it was purchased out of the profit on his works. 
That dwelling is in the mind’s eye of many a schoolboy, 
who would gladly wish he could spend a holiday in it 
with the owner. But all the attempts archeologists have 
made to suggest its appearance have been enough to dispel 
the illusion. M. Borssmr gives us a long disquisition in 
order to demonstrate that the poet’s demesne begins at 
the modern Roccagiovine. He believes also that the 
fountain is a spring called by the peasantry Fonte dell’ 
Oratini. But unfortunately nothing whatever remains to 
Suggest even the site of the poet’s house. There is a 
sort of terrace in which bits of bricks and tiles have been 

_ turned up by the plough, and imagination may fondly see 
in them a portion of the villa wall. 

__ Uf we are in the dark concerning Horacr’s Sabine 
villa, it is not wonderful that the deepest obscurity should 
surround Etruria and its inhabitants. That darkness 
many a scholar has vainly endeavoured to dispel. Yet so 


far as can be made out the Etruscans deliberately adopted | 


no measures in order to bewilder posterity. They left 
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| many inscriptions, but they cannot be interp 


before one of the old stones and washed it in or 


they were realistic in their art, which is emb 
for we cannot conceive why a sarcophagus li 
the British Museum should be surmounted by ty 
who seem to be playing a game. M. Borss 
essay confines himself to the remains at Cornet 
was in face of the city known as Tarquinii. - 
follow the process of his reasoning, but he a 
following conclusions. He agrees with tho 
gists who consider that the joyous scenes of 
sculpture which are found in connection with 
were intended to suggest the felicity which t 
was enjoying in another world. In other wor 
believed the pleasures of Etruria were continue 
ever they came from, the people were less mx 
is commonly supposed. But they were rema 
their powers of imitation, and however they cam 
models there are to be found many objects whi 
Egypt, Assyria, and, it may be, more distant 
In course of time Greek models came to them, and 
nising their beauty they were preferred to all 
The theory may not be more convincing than o 
it at least suggests a reason for the remarkable di 
found among any collection of Etruscan objects. 
Although he may have to travel over a la: 
M. Botsster does not forget his native eity. 
the beautiful Roman monuments, which were 
by a pure miracle. He relates that Franor 


might read an inscription. His sister, Mare 
Valois, was likewise proud of the city. W 
the sixteenth century Nimes desired the estab! 
of a university the King hesitated, but through t 
ence of the Princess letters patent were granted. 
scholars have come forth from the city, an 
Boissier will always hold an honoured pla 
them. By his constant care the lamp of knowl 
trusted to him is still burning, and fortunately ¢ 
many hands in France ready to tend it, without 
of illuminating power, no matter what changes m 
in other affairs. 


OFFSETTED BUILDINGS. 


E have received a letter from Mr. D, Knickerba 
architect, Philadelphia, in which he says: 
Enclosed is a page from the Philadelphia Press. 
forth two phases of a scheme which I have advanced 
lating the heights of buildings in cities, which sch 
or may not, as a slight contribution towards the 
all striving for, prove of interest to you. It seems 
a development of this scheme for setting back as 
is increased might be especially applicable to s 
English streets, where you are not confronted wit. 
lem of restricting excessive height as we are here. 
IT am much pleased with the reception which 
been accorded the idea, the general view, as well a 
being as expressed in one of the letters I have 
‘“‘ The advancing of this idea will do great good i 
the community to the possibilities of public imp 
a broad spirit and educate it in the enjoymen 
beautiful.’’ And in another, ‘‘ While the ‘ide. 
may be a long way in the future, the more public 3 
can be given to the problem the more likely are 
the advent of this distant time.” 
The ‘following is the description referred to: 
What is to be done with the skyscraper of the fut 
Are architects and builders to be allowed to 
doing one another with their gigantic buildings, 
many storeys that the streets between become verit 
where the air circulates badly and the light is 
municipal governments be forced to step in and limit 

and height of buildings ? Le 
Already in New York the warning has been 
only by the building code revision committee, but 
of Fire Underwriters and the Fire Department. 
‘The time has come when the danger to the city : 
skyscraper can no longer be disregarded,’’ says Fu 
Croker. ‘‘ A limit should be set at once, and 
done the city will be in grave danger of an appall 
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I have contended for years that no building should be 
n fifteen storeys in‘height, or about 150 feet. Above 
re is a chance of an appalling fire, and the higher 
dings go above the limit the graver becomes the danger, 
is absolutely impossible to successfully combat fire at 
height.”’ 

7 Pibiem of the skyscraper is engaging the close at- 
m of architects, engineers and scientists all over the 
ry, but especially here in Philadelphia and New York. 
Flagg, the architect who designed the Singer Building 
‘York, has advanced a plan that he considers simple 
at the same time effective. 

first, he would limit three-quarters of the area of every 
9 a building height not to exceed one and a half the 
ith of the street on which it faces, with a maximum height 
00 feet. 

Pond he would have no limit of height for the remaining 
yrter of the plot, providing that no building or part of a 
g should be carried above the limit mentioned within a 
e of the street facade equal to the distance of the curb 
ie building line. 

Third, he would allow the purchase and sale between 
joining owners of the right to build high within the limit 


Fourth, he would require that all sides of any structure 
tied above the limit of height should be treated architec- 
i, and that no wood whatever should be used in the con- 
uction ‘of the entire building or its equipment. 
But the most novel and interesting plan for solving the sky- 
yer problem is that offered by D. Knickerbacker Boyd, 
resident of the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
tute of Architects, who has been making a study of muni- 
improvement problems for several years. 
yer two years ago when the matter of the Fairmount 
ay was taking shape Mr. Boyd was one of a committee 
ree appointed by the Institute of Architects to look up cer- 
atters pertaining to the parkway and the boulevards in 


Res while serving on this committee that he first advo- 
ed the idea of receding fronts to buildings, and of making 
uctures of Philadelphia not only safer and more prac- 
from every point of view, but picturesque as well. 
ce then he has been studying the problems of the sky- 
aper and realising, as most architects do, that something 
ibs done to limit, or rather control the height of buildings 
city streets, and has suggested that the skyscraper be built 
ck from the street. 
‘By one plan for certain portions of a city the same building 
ie is kept and the buildings are built upward and backward 
esteps. The first series of floors say, six or seven in num- 
a be erected on the building line. On top of these the 
s would go back the width of the street and build up 
even more storeys. If more were needed the same opera- 
going back the width of the street and up would be 
out. 
idea is extremely novel and quite unlike anything 
as been built as yet, but Mr. Boyd says it would not 
t as a restriction on too big buildings, but would greatly 
e the streets by making them airier and lighter and 
make the lower storeys of the building much pleasanter. 
he essential difference between Mr. Flagg’s scheme and 
© of mine is this,’’ said Mr. Boyd. ‘‘ He is concerned 
and naturally, coming as he does from the skyscraper 
m of New York, with the light and air above, placing no 
mit to the area to be covered by such portions of the building 
below his first limitation of height.. My scheme is to 
ore light and air below as well as to increase the width 
Sidewalks in front of high buildings, thus taking care 
t portion of the populace which would be suddenly cast 
‘4 street in front of such a building in the event of a 
y: = 
t has been said by someone that if in some of the con- 
sted districts of New York all of the occupants of the sur- 
nding buildings were to take to the streets at the same time 
case of an earthquake, they would be piled three deep 
ilding line to building line. 
r the convenience of traffic and for general comfort we 
e heed to the width of our streets and sidewalks. My 
orces the building line, or in other words, the face of 
alding, back from the curb in a fixed proportion to every 
al storey in height the building may go. Every 
neroaching upon the light and air above, which be- 
to the people, must offset it by. giving them a concession 
W Where they need it most. 


. Flagg’s scheme may be particularly suited to New 
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York, where the city is forced to go up by being limited at the 
sides, but we have not and never will have the same identical 
condition to confront us here. ; 

‘“‘ My scheme is in a sense automatic and nothing is left 
to uncertainty. On a small or medium-sized lot it would be 
impossible to erect a high building or tower and yet on a lot 
of ample size the height would always be in vertical proportion 
to the space occupied by the base of the building. If this 
scheme with such modifications as would develop when more 
fully worked out,should be adopted and given legislative sanc- 
tion, the result would not be to restrict high buildings, but the 
erection of them would certainly be discouraged. 

‘‘T would limit the initial height, that is to say, the 
maximum height at the established building line, to one and 
a quarter times the width of the street. This would give 
our principal north and south streets, which are 50 feet in 
width, a 624 feet high building if erected at the usual building 
line, which would be equivalent to a six-storey building used 
for residential or office purposes, or a five-storey light manu- 
facturing establishment. On our east and west streets such 
as Walnut and Chestnut, which are 60 feet wide, the height 
of the building, if erected on the normal building line, could 
be 75 feet, or just about one storey higher. 

‘‘ Now, if an imaginary line be drawn from the curb of 
any of these streets to the top of an imaginary building, the 
limit of height on the normal building line, and continued into 
space it becomes the line of restriction that I have spoken of. 
The diagonal thereby becomes the height line and regulates 
the front building line as well. It thus becomes apparent at 
once that to go up one must go back and it can roughly be 
figured upen for each additional storey in height that 2 feet 
must be added to the width of the sidewalk. 

‘*T know that some architects who are in favour of a con- 
tinuous and unbroken cornice line for the facades of all 
buildings on city streets will not agree with my views that 
this uplifting of the cornice line as well as the 
recession of the frontal line will break the monotony and 
dreary uniformity which their pet scheme produces. Looking 
up the Avenue de l’Opéra in Paris, how much more effective 
would be the continuous rows of buildings if the tops or cor- 
nices were irregular within the limitations I propose than as 
they are now, monotonous straight lines such as a child is 
taught to draw in its first perspective lesson. 

‘* For the men who want an alignment of cornice a horizon- 
tal line or ornamentation or an otherwise distinct linear treat- 
ment at the usual cornice height could be insisted upon. This 
might come within the province of the Art Commission of the 
near future. ; 

‘‘ However, this is only one of many details which would 
have to be worked out more fully later, among others being as 
to whether it would be desirable on certain unusually wide 
streets to permit the erection of a building as high as one and 
one-quarter times the width of the street. 

‘‘ Another one is to properly regulate the angle of the 
building-and-height line in the case of narrow sidewalks on 
wide streets or an abnormally wide sidewalk on a narrow street. 
In either of these cases it would be far better that the sidewalk 
should be made of a standard width equitably proportioned to 
the street itself and the base of the triangle could then be 
computed from the curb in the manner I have described. 

‘‘ A most important matter to be considered in these high 
buildings, and especially here in Philadelphia, is that the 
sides of every building which rears itself above its neighbours 
should be treated architecturally and not permitted to expose 
its naked brick. This common and ugly practice might be 
likened to a giraffe in line with hippopotami and other animals 
on dress parade, the spots being removed from those sides of 
the neck which do not show from the reviewing stand. 

“From an esthetic standpoint I am greatly in favour of 
the sides of a building which are not facing the street being 
treated architecturally, but there is a stronger and much more 
practical reason for its adoption and enforcement, and that 
is that one’s building must be entirely upon one’s own: pro- 
perty. In other words all four walls of every building must be 
carried up from the foundations independently, and they 
should be made separate and distinct from the walls of any 
other building. 

‘‘ This is the law in some of our more modern cities, and 
is absolutely the only safe and equitable way to build, though 
some say that it wastes a few inches in each property. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and many other cities are still building 
under the old laws, which permit the erection of the iniquitous 
so-called ‘ party wall.’ 

“It is such construction, especially in residential and 
closely built commercial sections, that contributes so largely 
to the disastrous results of a conflagration. As each building 
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building, which in turn does the same to its neighbour and so 
on, unless an efficiently organised fire department is able to 
stop the walls from falling like so many cards stood on end. 
‘“T¢ must be remembered that this scheme of mine for 
erecting tall structures is one of regulation and not of re- 
striction. It is intended to lessen evils. and not do away with 
them. Originally I advanced the plan as a solution of the 


problem of placing buildings on a diagonal parkway or boule- | 


vard where they would be mainly isolated and of a public or 
monumental character, and where especially wide sidewalks, 
grand approaches, balustrades, grass terraces and the like 
were to be encouraged. Ina boulevard of this sort, excessive 
height would certainly be discouraged if not made impossible. 

‘There will be objections raised to my scheme on the part 
of many, particularly by those who see dire results from a 
‘dog-toothed ’ front line or a ‘saw-tooth cornice line,’ with- 
out stopping to consider that the breaks from even surface or 
a straight line may be even fewer than at present obtains. 
At the present time there is no law ‘compelling an owner to 
come out to the building line nor’ can he be made to erect a 
building up to a certain height if he chooses to stay down. 

‘““ Some objectors may advance the argument that an occa- 
sional widening of the sidewalk will not assist traffic. Yet 
it will afford a place for those desiring to inspect shop win- 
dows, see parades and do many other things which often ob- 
struct traffic and at the same time will keep them out of the 
way of traffic. Others may say that these recessions and 
angles will afford loitering spaces or dark corners at night. 
These would be bound to exist anyway in residential and other 
sections and our streets should be better lighted than they are 
at present. 

“If the sidewalk could stand it and it was otherwise de- 
sirable the first storey or shop window could be built out. to 
the line. But these spaces would be useful, for in addifion 
to affording more elbow room, better air and light and lessen- 
ing congestions of sidewalks this additional space would afford 
more room for steps, areas and other accessories besides giving 
an opportunity for the planting and growth of trees.’ A 


certain amount of grass-and ‘ parking ’’ might also be ex- 
pected. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


ee trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, in their 
report for 1907-8, say that the difficulties caused by the 
want of space in the exhibition galleries continue to increase. 
Newly acquired: portraits or portraits displaced to make way 
for new acquisitions have to be placed in positions ill-suited 
to the proper exhibition. of paintings. On July 10, 1907, 
some alarm and inconvenience to the National Portrait Gal- 
lery was caused by a slight outbreak of fire in the guard- 
room of St. George’s Barracks, immediately contiguous to the 
Gallery. In consequence of the anxiety caused by this inci- 
dent, the Lord Weardale, a.trustee of the Gallery, asked the 
following question in the House of Lords on August 8, 1907 : — 
‘Whether His Majesty’s Government are aware of the 
grave fire and other risks to which the National Portrait 
Gallery is exposed by reason. of the close proximity of the 
canteen and prison belonging to St. George’s Barracks, and 
whether they will take steps, as in the case of the National 
Gallery, to isolate the National Portrait Gallery by the trans- 
ference of these buildings to some other position in the area 
occupied by the Barracks ; and whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, in the event of a decision to remove the Barracks 
to some other locality, have due regard to the allocation of 
the vacant space to the claims of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, and the urgent necessity for some increase in the accom- 
modation provided for the national collection of portraits.”’ 
To this the Earl of Portsmouth replied that a new site for 
St. George’s Barracks had been selected by His Majesty’s 
Government in Old Scotland Yard, and that the recruiting 
authorities at the War Office were willing to vacate St. 
George’s Barracks when the new buildings were ready. In 
answer to a further question by the Lord Weardale, the Lord 
Allendale replied on behalf of the First Commissioner of 
Works that when the military buildings for recruiting pur- 
poses were provided in Old Scotland Yard there would be 


facilities for an extension of the existing buildings of ths 
National Portrait Gallery. 


. Works in the Public Offices Sites (Extension) Bill, recently 
introduced in the House of Commons and now engaging’ the 
attention of Parliament. 


their hope that the proposed extension of the Gallery will be 
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burns and falls in, or away, it entirely exposes the adjoining A 


_ prepare a syllabus for the examination for entrance into t 


This statement has since been 
corroborated by the First Commissioner of His Majesty’s 


The trustees beg leave to express’ 
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carried out with as little delay as possible as soon as the s. 
may be vacant. = nn 
The list of 800 donations, loans or bequests, as given in} 
former reports, is increased by seventeen works and ninete 
portraits were purchased. ag ee : 
The large group of the ‘‘ Convention of the Anti-Slay« 
Society, 1840,’’ painted by Benjamin Robert Haydon, |}: 


_, been successfully laid down on panel, cleaned and varnish| 
_ by Messrs. White, Allom & Co. It has been refitted in ; 
frame and placed under glass. Glass has also been provid 


for the two large whole-length portraits of John Phi) 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, painted by Sir Thomas Lawren, 
P.R-A., and for all those framed portraits acquired since | 
issue of the last report and now placed on exhibition in t! 
galleries... The trustees are pleased to be able to report th 
with the glazing of these pictures the work of placing unc 
glass the whole collection of framed portraits has now be; 
completed, with the single exception of a perspective portr: 
of. Edward VI., painted on panel, which for optical reasc 
cannot be thus protected. | 
In addition, the above-mentioned portraits have had thi 
frames ‘put in order or replaced by new ones as required, a| 
new descriptive tablets have been written for them. Sever 
old tablets have been rewritten or revised as needed. A gre 
number of the old tablets still require revision, but this we 
has been postponed from year to year through lack of sufficic 
funds for this purpose. Two new autograph show-cases he 
been made, and cloth covers provided for all show-cases in t 
exhibition galleries. Three new pedestals for busts have a) 
been made. ; 


SANATORIUM, CREATON. 


HE proposed sanatorium for the town and county 
dh Northampton and neighbouring areas will stand on 
excellent. site of 90 acres which has been purchased | 
tween Creaton and Hollowell. It is on the side of a val. 
between 300 and 400 feet high, about eight miles fri 
Northampton and two miles from Brixworth Station, 
the line to Market Harborough. The sanatorium will | 
sheltered from the north and east by higher hills, and w! 
look almost due south down and across the valley. A wi 
has been sunk and an excellent water supply of about 35,0 
gallons a day has been obtained. . The building, of whi) 
Mr. F. :W.:. Dorman, -A.R.I.B.A., is the architect, is ( 
signed for the accommodation of. twenty patients and t 
necessary staff. The sanatorium is designed very mu} 
after the plans of the Kelling Sanatorium in Norfolk, al 
is to be erected as cheaply as is compatible with efficieni, 
the camtral block being of brick, tile and rough-cast, al 
the patients’ wings of. wood and tiles. The site has ot 
1,900/., and it is estimated that the sanatorium can 
put up for about another 5,000/.. Additional beds can al 
be provided at the small cost of about 251. a bed once 
main buildings have been erected. i | 

The committee have already received in subscriptic: 
from various kind donors. about. 2,500/., and all that 
necessary to enable them to erect the sanatorium is a ) a 
sum of about 4,500/.. For this sum they earnestly and cc 
fidently appeal. 


M. Chérioux, the newly-elected president of the oe 
Council of Paris, proposed in his address on Monday that t 
site of the fortifications around the city should be transform! 
to a public park. 
His Majesty’s Office of Works iS proceeding with t+? 
reconstruction of the Chancery at the British Embassy, Pat. 
This building, situated on the Faubourg St. Honoré on t 
right-hand side of the main entrance to the cour d’honne 
before the Embassy House, dates from the time of Louis XI 
The new building will be provided with a stone front in pla 
of the old plaster front, and will contain a better and mc 
convenient distribution of offices for the Chancery. The lo: 
official architect is Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter. a 
. The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 
adopted a ome from a joint committee of the Arehitoot 
Association of Ireland and the Royal Institute, appoimted 


new studentship class in the Institute, recommending that : 
intermediate examination of the Royal Institute of Britt, 
Architects should be adopted, with the substitution of oy 
questions as to Irish material and practice, the Trish i 
to have a representative on the board of examiners © : 
British Institute. The new premises at 31 South Freder 

Street, Dublin, are almost ready for occupation. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Paut Hust, the painter, who died forty years ago, 
painted several pictures which represent the: landscape 
about St. Cloud, and'in, his youth he lived on one of the 


islands in the Seine near it. It was therefore appropriate - 


that the memorial of him should be raised in the: Park of 
St. Cloud, which wag the scene of attacks which the artist 
could not have anticipated, When he died France had not 
reached the tragic events of the great, war with Germany. 
Why the memorial should be so long delayed is unaccount- 
able. Paut Hurr was the precursor who prepared the 
way for the influence of ConsTasLe and Bonryeton on 
the landscape art of England. The only article which 
Sante-Bruve wrote on painting related to a couple of 
paintings by Hur. He was a friend of DeLacrorx and 

_ of most of the poets and artists who formed the Romantic 
School. Besides paintings, he produced lithographs “and 
etchings. There was no question about ‘his merit as an 
innovator, although his countrymen haye taken so long 
to recognise his services. He was a pupil-of Baron Gros, 
an ultra-classicist, but what he was taught convinced him 
that he must renounce 
for himself. 


Tue final contest for the Directorship of the Edinburgh 
College of Art between Mr. Frank Moruey FLETCHER, 
H.M. Inspector of Schools: of Art, and Mr. WILLIAM 
Bowrr -Dauron, (principal of the London County 
Council’s Camberwell. School of Arts and Crafts, was 
determined on Monday when it was unanimously decided 
to recommend the Town Council to appoint’ Mr. 
Fiercuer. As a member of the «Art Workers’ Guild 
and as a member of the Council of the International 
Society of Painters and Gravers, Mr. Fuetounr is known 
in London. He has studied in London, Paris, and New 
York. He was one’of the teachers at the Central: School 
of Arts and Orafts and has been head-master of the Art 
department of University College, Reading, where he 
also acted as curator of the Corporation Art Gallery and 
as secretary of the Berkshire Art Society. Mr. Fietouer 
has endeavoured to introduce the art of making colour 
prints like those of’ the Japanese, and some of the 
examples are to be seen in the South Kensington Museum 
and elsewhere. His experience has been varied, and the 
new College of Art in Edinburgh should advance under 
his direction. 


THE medal room of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris has been enriched by a collection of coins, medals, 
and reproductions which will add to the importance of 
the institution. Ordinary collectors are satisfied ‘with 
genuine examples of numismatic art without regard for 
their condition. But the interest of the latest gift is in a 
large measure owing to the perfection of every example. 
There is also some originality in the manner of acquisi- 
tion. The late ALFRED ARMAND and Prosper VauTon 
having similar ideas, instead of rivalling one another at 
sales and in researches, combined their forces. When 
M. Armanp died the collection became the property of 
M. Vauron, and on his death his widow, knowing his 
desire, made-over the collection to the great library. 
There are no less than fifteen hundred Greek and Roman 
examples and about two thousand by Italian artists. 
Some of the Greek and Roman pieces seem to be in as 
perfect a condition as when they were issued from classic 
mints. We must therefore Suppose they were never put 
into ordinary use, but were. preserved for their beauty 
and passed from one generation of collectors to another. 
The Renaissance examples are unsurpassed in any other 
museum. The reproductions were taken only from per- 
fect originals, and for the purposes of study are as 
efficient as the originals. The ARMAND-VaLTon collection 
will be made the subject of a special description by: M. 
' Bapeton, the conservator. Madame Vatron has also 

presented to the State the splendid collection of drawings 
by great masters, belonging to her husband, and said 
to be worth over £12,000. 


_ returning’ at each side. As will be seen by the pla: 


precedents and boldly-open a way . 


_ frieze level. The staircase is in massive oak, and 


<© Fram s 


‘subject, which is framed in the text from Genesis, ‘* 


cease.’ 


peatedly represented around a font, and the shield 
‘Newcastle are evidence of the increase of secular p 
‘over the clerical. The canopy must have been’ consid 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON,—THE CHAPEL-—THE w, 
Mais s HOUSES | 2S) ae 
Tee chapel of Merton College, as Mr. Hanpmrs 
pointed: out (see Architect, May 8), does not re; 

the intention which would “have produced the m 
magnificent church in Oxford. The chancel gt 
(what might have been. The ‘warden’s” house, 
‘less ‘to isay, is'a modern. building, but the old dwelling 
now used for other purposes. ~ ae eS . 
se oh WOODMANSTERNE GRANGE, SURREY. < 
IJ\HIS country residence is to be built on a somew! 
elevated site, sloping down to the south and so 

east, the south-east front having a- stone-flagged t 
ui 

-billiard-room and;the reception-rooms all have ‘mo 
to the garden. front (this being the special wish o 
owner) and have an extensive view across a valley 
‘surrounding hills. “The house is designed in the 
style ; all external walls are stone-built with brick li 
the roofs. covered with dark sand-faced tiles. 4 
internal’ woodwork is in English oak, the hall, inner 1a, 
library, dining and billiard-rooms being panelled 


by a richly stained glass window extending from gro 
floor to first-floor ceiling level. The plans show the 
ternal arrangements; in all there are seventeen bedroo 
three dressing-rooms, three bathrooms and nurseries, ; 
large larders and wine-cellars in basement. The ar 
tect is Mr. W. Husert A. Hampurna, of the firm 
Kaye & Hampuina, architects, 32 High Street, Croydo. 


SCULPTURED PANELS, MUSEUM, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUND 


UR illustration shows two of the three sculptur 
panels forming the frieze over the main entran 

to the museum at St. John’s, Newfoundland. a 
original building was in great part destroyed by fire a 
is being rebuilt. by the Colonial Government on a larg: 
scale, with additional exhibition galleries and ‘a 


accommodation. In the centre of the frieze the arr 
of the Colony are placed, and beneath them the mot 

‘TIBI : DONA : FERO’’ isinscribed. On the dext' 
side “‘ Mining ’’ forms the subject of the relief, and c 
the sinister side ‘‘ Lumbering ’’ (shown in our print), the 
being the staple industries of the Colony. On the ke: 
stone of the arched entrance the head of the “‘ Caribou, 
‘in bronze, ‘will be fixed. The figures in the panels . 
nearly life-size, and all the accessories have 
modelled’ from original sources. The panels have 
executed in a specially selected Portland stone by 
Grorrrey Bern, in his studio at Worthing. We 
to give later on an illustration showing the whole f 
of which the above sculptures form an important fea 


PANEL FOR A DOOR IN OAK. 
Ve panel represented is now at the Royal Acad 

and the sculptor hopes it may ultimately find a 
in a dining-room door. The figure bears a sickle at 
sheaf of corn into which birds are flying, making a harvei 


the earth remaineth seed time and harvest, shall 
The sculptor is Mr. Marx Roars, jun. .Y 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE._THE FONT AND TOWER 
* 2 ON SOUTH SIDE, ‘ 


HE font of Newcastle Cathedral consists of two p 
—the stone basin‘and the oak canopy. It is 
usual, nor was it becoming, to have a coat of arms 


as showy work when it was produced, but there is) 
that attention to detail in it which would have afford 
delight to a medizeval carver. : : 


y a 


19, 1908] THE ARCHITECT 
BEAULIEU ABBEY. _ 


embers of the Hampshire Field Club. and Archzo- 
gical Society: visited Beaulieu Abbey .and other places 
srest in the neighbourhood last week. A paper on the 
was read by the organiser of the excursion, Mr. W. 
, H.S.A., which appears in the Hampshire Advertiser, 
which we take the following :— - 
t is eighteen years since we, as a club, gathered in this 
ter garth, on the day when the late Lord Montagu of 
u was celebrating his silver wedding. Since then much 
zch has been undertaken in connection with the monastic 
es of England, and a great deal of light has been thrown 
the domestic and religious life of those who sought the 
fer. In these researches Beaulieu has had a large share. 
teat Order of the Cistercians, who first came to Eng- 
on Citeaux in 1129, founded their first abbey at 
- Over 500 abbeys were built by them, until the 
‘went forth that no more were to be founded. ‘Of all 
| Beaulieu was the finest. The internal area of the 
th was 50,857 square feet, or 2,000 more than Fountains, 
was the next largest in size. This magnificent church 
infortunately gone, but there are other features remain- 
‘Special interest, and Beaulieu is unique among eastern 
abbeys in having both the inner and outer gate- 
s remaining. It was my privilege in 1902 to listen to 
Harold Brakespear’s explanation of the plan he had 


red as the result of his explorations in 1900, which since | 


ie aceepted by Father Gasquet as the plan of a typical 
tian house. I also heard two years ago a most able 
re on Beaulieu delivered in London by Mr. St. John 
, and am further indebted to the late Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
ite, F.S.A., architect to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
er, for information concerning the Cistercians. Nor 
lit be right for me to omit from my authorities my pre- 
rs as local secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
fr. W. J. ©. Moens, who possessed photographs of the 
gateway before restoration, and found out much that 
nteresting respecting the sanctuary men of Beaulieu. 

ltting aside the well-known tradition concerning King 
and the flagellation he endured in dreams and visions 
snight, we know for a fact that in 1203 King John 
ed to Citeaux the manor of Faringdon, in Berkshire, 
} some monks had established themselves, and in 1204 
led the monastery of St. Mary of Beaulieu. The monks 
ringdon were transferred here, and Faringdon became a 
Beaulieu. In the Close Rolls of 1204 King John calls 
Cistercian abbots to make and aid in the building 
wulieu. Many charters are in existence confirming lands 
ossessions upon the abbey, in Berkshire, in Hampshire 
Bit of tn itself. In 1206 the Close Rolls record 


NA 


gift of a tun of wine for the use of the church from 


uve come out of 


one of the vaults we know so well. 
:.. continued to give benefactions all through his 
2 last one recorded being in 1215, and it was his 
to be buried here. A copy of a letter is in existence 
by his son Henry III. to Pope Honorius III., men- 
this wish, asking for his body to be removed from 
er to Beaulieu ; but the permission was never granted, 
sales at Worcester still. During the famous interdict 
hich the land was laid by the Pope in 1208 the build- 
ased, This interdict was removed in 1213, principally 
th Hugh, first abbot of Beaulieu, who acted as inter- 
ty for the King, and the building was resumed. 
equent mention is made in the Close Rolls of Durandus, 
‘Aitect or mason, who must have been a foreigner, which 
i for the many peculiar features in the church which 
; ‘found abroad. The words “‘reparates’’ and “ re- 
”” also frequently occur, which must be. used in the 
It is 
matkable that the records show that the oaks of the 
Were not used in building; all the wood was brought 
B ire. The church was built first because the essence 
astic life was the daily office, and it is recorded in the 
sof Waverley that the monks entered their new church 
', although this was probably only the choir. In 1246 
ustral buildings were finished, and there was a solemn 
». at which Henry TII., his Queen, and Richard 
ornwall, King of the Romans, were present. On 
on it is recorded that the King’s eldest son, Prince 
ged seven, fell sick, and his‘mother, in defiance of 
Tule, which forbade women of any kind staying 
Precincts, stopped here three weeks to nurse him, 
love triumphed over the discipline of the Church, 
ated that both the prior and the cellarer were the 


ers of the King’s prisage at Southampton, which , 
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next year deposed from their offices because they supplied 
meat to seculars, Thanks to the meat and the mother’s care 
the little prince did recover. He lived to die fighting against 
the Scotch, and lies buried close to the Confessor’s shrine in 
Westminster Abbey, covered with a plain slab of Purbeck 
marble, on which are the words ‘‘ Edwardus Primus,” He 
stayed at Beaulieu in 1275, 1276 and 1285. I must not follow 
the history of Beaulieu through the following centuries, 
though the subject is tempting. We pass on to the time of 
the suppression. 

Edward IV. gave to Beaulieu the privilege of sanctuary. 


Perkin Warbeck, Lady Warwick after the field of Barnet, 
and, according to some, Margaret of Anjou, all fled here for 
sanctuary. At the time of the dissolution this right of 
Sanctuary comes into great prominence, and figures largely 
in the State papers of Henry VIII. Mr. Moens discovered a 
good deal of information on the subject which is entirely 
fresh, This right of sanctuary was not much respected by 
Thomas Cromwell or his royal master. There is a letter from 
Cromwell to the Abbot of Beaulieu, demanding the body of 
James Manzy, a Florentine, at whose escape from sanctuary, 
it is hinted, the abbot connived. The abbot replied that he 
would do so, but that he left sanctuary on Sunday when he 
was absent. Manzy, it appears, hid day and night in bushes, 
and was at last discovered in a hayloft in a farm beside 
Hampton, more dead than alive, and fell to weeping. The 
abbot writes this, and adds that he had gathered together all 
the conveyers of the said James Manzy, and had so used them. 
that they would love no more to stéal sanctuary men from 
Beaulieu. With the suppression in 1536 the sanctuary rights 
of the great close of Beaulieu came to an end. At that time 
there were thirty-two sanctuary men here, and a petition was 
presented to Cromwell to allow them td remain, the reason 
given being the danger to the neighbourhood if they were let 
loose. A petition was also sent to Thomas Wriothesley, on 
whom the lands were conferred, stating that they were 
debtors, felons and murderers, who had their houses here and 
lived with their wives and children. The petition urged that 
the debtors might be allowed to remain, as they were well con- 
ducted and their houses of little worth, and that the murderers 
and felons be sent away as ‘‘ hopeless men.’’ In the end they 
were allowed to remain for their lives, and the right of 
sanctuary was not finally abolished till the time of Charles I. 
We should very much like to know where all these people lived. 
It was somewhere within the great precinct wall, and it is 
singular that, so far as I am aware, there is no tradition in 
the village of the site of these dwellings. 
The Act of 1536 was for the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, and it appears that for some time it was doubtful 
if Beaulieu would be suppressed. Lord Lisle, a natural son 
of Edward IV., was anxious to obtain it, but on the first 
occasion was told there was no likelihood of its being sup- 
pressed, and was advised to try for St. Mary’s, Winchester, 
or Waverley, which was a ‘‘ pretty thing.”’ Netley was sup- 
pressed first, the same year the Abbot of Beaulieu died, and 
Thomas Stevens, of Netley, was appointed successor, and 
took the whole of his monks there. On April 2, 1538, Stevens 
and twenty monks signed the surrender, and it was granted 
to Thomas Wriothesley, first Earl of Southampton. On 
April 26 Stevens writes, mentioning his ‘‘ lewd monks, which 
now, thank God, I am rid of.’ Wriothesley spared nothing 
at Beaulieu except the two gate-houses and the frater, which 
became the parish church. There was evidently an attempt 
to convert the cellarer’s range on the west into a dwelling- 
house, which accounts for so much of it being left. All else 
was ruthlessly pulled down, and the materials sold to make 
the block-houses at ‘‘ East Cow and West Cow,”’ in the Isle of 
Wight, and Calshot Castle. 
By the aid of Mr, Brakespear’s plan we will now rapidly 
run round the buildings, mentioning only the most important 
parts. The main entrance, and the only one, appears to have 
been on the south, through the outer gatehouse. A quay of 
the river probably ran alongside, and the gateway was most 
likely approached by a bridge. It is slightly later than the 
work of the abbey itself. From this a lane 34 feet wide led 
to the great gate. On the east side was a long building with 
the mill at the south end ; the culverts of this mill for under- 
shot wheels were found. The only Cistercian mill that remains 
in England is at Fountains, which though much narrower 
than Beaulieu, was arranged with two chambers for grinding 
and sawing respectively. Inside the great gatehouse was the 
outer court of the abbey, in which would be the guest houses, 
stables, brewhouse, malthouse, and workshops. The great 
gatehouse consists of an outer porch and an inner hall, with 


small bays and two parallel chapels above. The vaulting of 
the outer porch is unusually rich, but is maiz a restoration. 
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The inner hall is similar to the outer porch, and the upper 
floor is occupied by the gatehouse chapel. Externally the 
south front has in the middle the main arch of entrance, the 
label of which is carried up to support the pedestal of a richly 
canopied niche. Unfortunately it is only a copy of the 
original, which is preserved, though mutilated. The work 
above the corbel table is post-suppression. An interesting 
photograph of this south front before restoration was given by 
Mr: Moens to Mr. St. John Hope, which shows a Tudor 
window to the right of the door. Turning to the plan of the 
church, as already mentioned, Beaulieu was the largest Cis- 
tercian church in England. It was noted for the number of 
itschapels. The only parallel to this 1s to be found at Citeaux, 
and Durandus the mason is probably responsible for it. The 
most singular feature is the Galilee porch of the north tran- 
sept, which also occurs at Citeaux. There is a Galilee at 
Durham, but that is at the west end of the nave. The cloister 
in which we are gathered is 137 feet square. The alley next 
the church on the south side was practically the hving room 
of the monks. The alley roofs were carried towards the garth 
on walls 19 inches thick. That on the east remains for its full 
length. Upon the walls stood a series of open arches carried 
on marble columns. The recesses you see are purely construc- 
¢ional in order to reduce the mass of the church wall, the lower 
part of which was of great thickness to allow the buttresses to 
be set upon it. The buttresses at Netley are put inside the 
church wall. 

The recess in the east wall immediately adjoining the door- 
way was considered by Mr. Micklethwaite to have been a 
place where a monk leaving the church for any purpose would 
»lace his book. The wide recess, built in under the cloister 
stair further south formed the ‘‘ armarium commune,’’ or 
common book-case. On the eastern side of the cloister were 
the vestry, the chapter-house, and parlour. The chapter- 
house was four bays long, and divided into three alleys by 
yows of marble pillars. The entrance to the parlour, where 
talking was ‘allowed (silence being enjoined in the cloister), 
can be seen south of the chapter-house ; also in the south alley 
the door to the warming house, the only apartment in which 
a fire was allowed. The stairs you see are the day stairs to 
the dorter of the yYeligious, the night staircase being in the 
wall of the church. The lavatory must have been one of the 
finest of its kind in the kingdom. It consisted of three open 
arches, the back being recessed into the wall. Along the back 
wall was a chamfered ledge with a groove to take the pipe that 
supplied the lavatory from a long row of taps, the medizeval 
way of washing being at a running tap. One basin remains, 
but not in position ; they were merely drippers or sinks, from 
which the waste water was carried off. Beyond, to the 
south-east, lay the infirmary, which was not only for the 
sick and old, but the place where all the monks went in turn 
three times a year to be blooded, which was considered neces- 
sary. A more liberal diet was allowed while undergoing this 
ordeal. In the fourteenth century the Cistercians’ rule as to 
the eating of meat was much relaxed, and in 1900 the founda- 
tions of a building of that period were discovered, which was 
undoubtedly the misericorde or meat frater. The monks’ 
frater, now the parish church, is so well known as to need no 
description. The famous pulpit is of two periods, the late 
thirteenth century upper part probably having taken the place 
of a wooden structure. The beautiful doorway by which the 
frater was entered from the cloister has some fine old iron- 
work remaining upon it. Omitting much that is of interest, 
it only remains for me to mention the extensive western 
range of buildings, sometimes called the domus conversorum, 
but the true name for which was the cellarium. -The conversi, 
or lay brethren, were equally monks in that they had taken 
the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and there 
was no difference in their social position. They had charge 
under the cellarer of all the secular affairs of the monastery, 
and many worked at the granges or outlying farms. They 
kept certain of the hours of the Church, but as most of them 
could not read they used certain prayers and psalms, which 
they learned by heart. Their frater was in the cellarer’s 
range, and their diet was more liberal, for they were allowed 
unlimited bread. Their choir was at the west end of the 
church, and they entered it by a separate door, which still 
remains. They were not allowed to be taught to read, nor 
could they ever become true monks—once a conversus always a 
conversus.. Nothing is known of their number here, but it 
must have been very large. At the smaller abbey of Waver- 
ley there were 120 conversi to seventy monks. The northern 
part: of the cellarium is a vault, and to the south was their 
frater, of which only two bays remain, now serving aS a 


museum, and over all ran their dorter in which they slept 
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in separate cubicles, their hoes and: shovels beside ther 
Along the east side-was the lane known as the claustrum ¢o 
versorum, the part of the cloister which was theirs. _ 


COLOUR AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTUI 
FROM THE PAINTER'S STANDPOIN 


(Concluded from last week.) re 
O far we have referred mainly to exteriors of buildings, k 
in a building this principle also applies to interio 
Here the architect has a much larger range of material 
his command; he has paint, stains, gilding, distemp, 
mosaics—he can provide surfaces of all kinds, and he 4 
wide opportunities for dealing with colour. Of course, 
know that most architects recognise the fact that qual: 
in colour is of importance, and employ it constantly 
would only venture to urge it still more strongly from {: 
painter’s point of view. In many cases, as has been sa| 
what appears to be flat colour is really full of int 
contrast. I should, of course, not suggest that flat cok 
should never be used, but in cases where it is used: 
actually gains by contrast with colour in which there if 
large amount of inter-contrast and interminglement. H 
much of the charm of Oriental decoration depends upon ¢; 
quality: if we think of the decoration of India, or ; 
encrusted decoration, if we may call it so, of countries wh 
mosaics and inlaid stones are used. In no place in Hur, 
can one better study colour, perhaps, than in Venice, ¢ 
there the contrast of texture in colour and in quality, 
extremely delightful, no doubt owing partly to age and) 
wear, but also to a great extent to definite intention. H 
beautiful are its decorative schemes in coloured mar} 
and its combinations of brick, marble, and terra-cotta. 
Many of you, I dare say, know Sir Lawrence Al 
Tadema’s studio in London. I was in it ths other day, « 
1 was greatly struck by the extraordinary beauty of | 
colour harmonies, and the care that is taken everywhere: 
contrast varying qualities and surfaces, and yet to bli 
them into broad and simple effects of colour. One end) 
his studio consists of a large semicircular apse. Ab) 
the dado, which is hung with very beautiful sotteto| 
medizval drapery, the wall surface is covered with t) 
aluminium leaf, put on in such a way as to allow, 0 
certain amount of texture; and contrasting with this ag. 
are highly polished veined marbles of exquisite but ya 
colour. You have, in fact, the painter’s feeling for 11 
mony and quality in colour translated into the work of) 
skilled architect. i oS 
There is one point which, perhaps, I might refert 
here, and that is that, of course, the nearer you are t 
colour the finer should be the texture in it—the further ) 
are away the coarser it may be or must be. Very 0? 
quality in colour is completely lost if it is too far i 
the eye. On the other hand, the painter, of course, 
mands that those who are looking at his pictures shoulc 
a certain distance from them, otherwise there is no pé 
bility of blending the almost discordant tints which 
sometimes interweaves in the’ hope’ of producing truth 1 
harmony. But projecting the light of this principle uw 
buildings it would seem to me that it would be advis! 
to put the roughness of quality higher up in a buila 
than it usually is. The usual course is to have the mi 
mum roughness of quality upon the lower portion of 
building, whereas, so far as colour is concerned, I # 
better results would be obtained if the interminglement ¥! 
coarser in the upper part of the building rather than inf 
lower. : 
I am aware that the question is complicated by 0 
considerations of apparent strength and so forth, but I) 
looking at it solely for the moment from the colour point 
view. If it be granted that this principle helps us to a! 
monotony in colour, there is another which to the paint¢. 
of great interest, and which he calls “exchange’’—l 
already briefly referred to it. In Nature we find %t ev! 
where. Whenever we are struck by a beautiful subject 
are almost sure to find that Nature is carrying out 
principle of exchange of the masses of colour. Take,' 
instance, some beautiful landscape in which there is 2° 
deal of foliage in the foreground and a blue sky above! 
us suppose that the foliage is comparatively warm in. col< 
* A paper by Professor A. Wallace Rimington, R.B.A. A ' 
(hon. member), read at the last meeting of the, Soci ti, 
Architects. ° ries ten ae 
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examine it still more closely we shall find that portions 
the blue sky are carried down into the foliage and re- 
ed from the glossy surface of the leaves, or we shall 
there is some small pool of water, scme stone, or some- 
of some kind (if the subject strikes us as beautiful) 
M is bringing a portion of the blue sky from above into 
warm colour below or vice versé. Supposing we have 
mset above, we shall again find that the warm colour 
he sky is carried down or across in smaller quantity 
the cool colour down below. One often notices also in 
mdscape in a brown ploughed field, for example, how 
eful to the eye is anything carrying down the brilliancy 
he white clouds above—for instance, a white horse, a 
re in white or grey, or some other object. And if we 
. from Nature to the works of the great*masters we 
1 find this great principle carried out constantly. You 
“say that in no great work of art is it neglected. If 
ge is a large and prominent colour mass it is always 
ated by the artist in a smaller and lesser quantity, 
sometimes again and again, and discordant colours can 
he most extraordinary way be harmonised thus. As 
aples I might refer you to such painters as Rembrandt, 
aia, Ghirlandajo, Turner, and many others. 
do not say that the painter deliberately works the thing 
I do not say that he always does it from scientific 
ms of composition ; but he feels it to be a necessity, and 
srobably feels it to be a necessity because he is so 
stomed to seeing it in Nature. In architecture it would 
“ar to me that there is no reason why this should not be 
ed out further than it often is—though it is no doubt 
1 employed. One knows well, for instance, that the 
itect when he has a large mass of red répeats it again 
naller quantities elsewhere. But I think that it might 
urried still further and studied with advantage by the 
itect in the works of many painters. Perhaps I might 
n refer to Venice as being the place of all others which 
ow in which the principle is carried out. I have also 
ed it in many of the Spanish buildings, especially those 
ie south of Spain. 
he principle of exchange is especially of value, I think, 
l using strong colour. For my own part I do not see 
strong colour as well as delicate and refined colour 
ld not be more frequently used in architecture. As a 
er of fact, strong colour can be as refined as delicate 
ir if it is used properly—the artist knows this. How 
htful is the strong colour of an old sunburnt chalet 
é Tyrol or that of some buildings in Russia and Holland 
other parts of Northern Europe. Science is constantly 
ig us new materials, new building materials, and she 
at the disposal of the architect a greatly enlarged scale 
lour, and I think that this question of colour in archi- 
ré is becoming more and more important every day. 
ing the principle of exchange, let us pass on to what 
painter knows as gradation and focussing. There is 
oubt a kind of painting in which flat tints predominate, 
there is decorative work of various kinds in which tints 
h appear flat are valuable—even though they contain 
lity’; but in the work of the painter as a rule grada- 
as in Nature, plays a most important part. And it is 
ordinary to find when you are working out a picture 
often a colour proves unsatisfactory solely because it 
igradated. Gradation, of course, like inter-contrast, 
duces an element of mystery, an element of infinity, 
h again is a reflection of what we so constantly feel in 
ire, In architecture this principle of gradation in 
r certainly can often be carried out with gréat advan- 
im internal decoration. Perhaps one of the causes of 
harm of a circular recess such as that I was describing 
now in Alma-Tadema’s studio is that the colour, in 
quence of the varying lighting inside the recess, be- 
S gradated and therefore more beautiful. There are 
al buildings in Italy which come to my mind in which 
18 a tendency to gradate the colour upwards—from 
colour into warm or, vice versa, from warm colour into 
through various tints of marble, grey, pink, salmon 
t to terra-cotta and brick, and so forth, and some of 
buildings have struck me as extremely beautiful. 
conardo da Vinci thought painters might learn a great 
from the discolorations upon an old wall as suggesting 
@ designs to them, and I think that architects may 
‘ps also learn something from the study of some cf the 
ental gradations and methods of using colour which 
r-18 constantly employing. In a roof, for example, 
often finds that Nature has been at pains to gradate 
th ur, that she has much more colour on the top of the 
an at the bottom, or that she has gradated towards 
Particular point. Well, I fail to see why the architect 
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should not indulge in the same kind of gradation. It is very 
delightful when Nature does it; why should it not be so at 
the hands of the artist? And to revert to the question of 
curved and hollowed surfaces—as I have said, a part of 
their colour is due to the gradation which they give in light 
and shade; if then we put artificial colour into them we 
should beware of destroying their delicate gradation by in- 
troducing patterning of colour so strong or so pale as to 
overpower it, and which may weaken or injure its effect. 
If you have gradation in a picture it very often culminates, 
as it does in Nature, in what the artist knows as a focus— 
that is to say, one point or portion of light, or of dark, 
which is the climax. This gives coherence and unity, and 
the principle being a valuable one, and constantly used by 
the painter, surely ought also to be of some use to the archi- 
tect. With large surfaces, some portions of which are 
gradated, if a point of colour or of dark were used as a 
focus at the right place one cannot help thinking it might 
be used with very great effect. In the dark depths of a 
Moorish arch the Moorish architect will often place a deep 
scarlet spot of decorative colour. 

Leaving this question of gradation, let us pass on to 
that of contrast. Contrast, we all know, is of the utmost 
importance in literature; it is used at every turn. Without 
contrast in painting it is impossible to express light, almost 
impossible to express colour in its full force. Yet how 
dangerous, how extremely sharp-edged a tool contrast is, how 
liable to lead the artist into excess and vulgarity in effect. 
We may say it is.the stamp of the bad artist to use con- 
trast at every turn; it is so easy, such a tempting thing to 
do. If he wants to express a dark and make it tell, it is 
so easy to put a light behind it; if he wants to make a red 
prominent it is so easy to accentuate it by a contrast of green 
or blue. But though it is so difficult to use contrast well, it 
is of the utmost importance as an artistic instrument; and 
therefore the whole question of contrast requires careful 
study on the part of the painter, and ought, I think, if I 
may humbly suggest it, to be studied with the greatest care 
by the architect. In a good picture a painter, as a rule, 
uses strong contrast only once or’ twice, perhaps even not at 
all; but although he only uses strong, powerful contrast 
sparingly, contrast is interwoven all through his picture, 
both in the colour and in the light and shade, but it is of a 
refined and artistic kind. In any given colour which is 
full of quality, intermingling, of which we have spoken, 
is really an inter-contrast between warm and cool colour so 
carefully adjusted as to give a tendency either towards a 
warm or cool tint as the artist desires. I need hardly remind 
this audience how many buildings are spoilt by over-con- 
trast. How our eyes are pained by blue slates and red 
bricks, and the admixture of coloured bricks in the fronts 
of buildings without sufficient artistic feeling. I should 
say, if I may venture to do so, that those buildings in which 
contrast of colour will be of most advantage will be those 
in which there is a tendency to monotony in light and shade 
or in line and form. There contrast in colour would do 
much to break up the monotony of the building and render it 
more interesting. 

Passing from that question, I propose to touch upon 
one other only, and that is the question of colour in relation 
to the high lights of any object. If you have a coloured 
object, an object which is producing colour, that colour, of 
course, is only the result of the absorption of certain coloured 
rays by the object and the return of certain others which 
it does not absorb, and it would seem that any coloured 
object only has the power of absorbing a certain quantity 
of rays. If it obtains more light than it can split up into 
its constituents it returns that white light as white light, 
and the result is that the colour which it is giving back is 
diluted. If you take a red rose or a piece of folded drapery 
in which there is no variation of the local colour, the 
strong colour is in the half tones, not in the lights. The 
common painter who has not a very sensitive eye nearly 
always puts the strong colour in the lights and not in the 
half tones, or, at any rate, he does not maintain the right 
relationship between the high lights and the half tones. And 
that may be not because in some instances he does not wish 
to do so, but because pigments will not enable him to do so. 
It is extremely difficult to get the right relationships of 
colour in painting, and relationships or proportionate values 
are, as I need not say, of the utmost possible importance 
everywhere in art. In colour they are of supreme im- 
portance, and therefore the really fine artist, if he cannot 
make his half tones strong enough,. sacrifices his lights, 
and in order to do so he. follows this law of Nature that 
the lights are always relatively pale or grey compared to 
the half tones. If we turn to the work of really fine 
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colourists we find this principle carried out in a very marked 
way. For instance, only to mention such men as Botticelli 
ot Melozzo da Forli, we find that in order to obtain the 
richness and beauty of the half tones they almost bleach 
their lights. And now, to reverse the application of the 
principle, suppose you take a picture which is particularly 


erude and unpleasant in colour, and you deliberately lessen — 


the richness of the lights and do away with some of the 
colour, the picture actually gains in colour rather than 
loses. In very early Greek work (we have a few examples 
still existing) we find that with their sensitive feeling for 
art they at once detected this, and even there the lights in 
their frescoes are but faintly stained. If we attempt to 
apply this to architecture, as I think we may, perhaps we 
may draw two or three deductions. Where we have a 
natural mass of half tone, as, for instance, in the hollows 
of recessed mouldings, we should not interfere with it; we 
should be careful rather to keep it rich; otherwise we should 
be falsifying one of Nature’s principles of colourtng which 
would probably be unpleasant to the majority of us. Again 
and again one sees beautiful ornament entirely destroyed by 
the colour which has been used emphasising it in the wrong 
place. And there is another curious thing which comes into 
play with colour in ‘a recess in architecture which I think 
of interest—namely, that when: the light is fairly strong 
you notice that there is an extraordinary reverberation of 
colour in the hollows which greatly increases its richness, 
and that effect is specially delightful when you see a build- 
ing under reflected sunlight. Perhaps we might help to 
produce that effect artificially by supplying the enrichment 
artificially, and giving a large amount of quality to the 
colour of the recesses of ornament in architectural sculpture. 
On the other hand, how pleasant is the effect produced. by 
wiping off the high lights in carved work which has been 
painted or stained. You will find the principle of the en- 
richment of half tones observed by the architects of much 
of the brick and terra-cotta architecture of Italy, where 
the strongest colours are put in those places where they are 
most likely to be in partial shade, and where there is more 
opportunity of enriching the tones, especially in the districts 
of Milan, Brescia, and Pavia, and it struck me very much 
in the church of Chiaravalle.: I have also observed it in 
some good German work of the Early Renaissance period. 
Observance of this principle, as I think I suggested before, 
enables us to deal much more easily with strong colour, and 
on this account it may be of service to the architect to have 
it in mind 

I have throughout this paper assumed that it is ad- 
mitted that one of the duties of architecture is to be beauti- 
ful, and I cannot help thinking as an artist that it ought 
not to be merely utilitarian. The tendency to-day is to 
look at most things from the utilitarian point of view, and in 
literature as in art, or I should say in art as in literature, 
I am afraid there is also a tendency to prefer the ugly as 
being more impressive than the beautiful. Yet, for my own 
part, I can only say it is my firm belief that if this ten- 
dency gains ground to such an extent as to become uni- 
versally adopted, not only is art doomed, but civilisation is 
doomed too, and therefore I cannot admit that it is not the 
duty of the painter to make his pictures beautiful and 
only to make them impressive, any more than as an outsider 
I can admit that it should be the function of the architect 
to make his buildings impressive or merely utilitarian and 
not beautiful. 

Architecture at the present day is in competition with 
much more in the world than it has been before. All kinds 
of things are competing with the interest that architecture 
once aroused in men’s minds. Our teeming literature takes 
time to assimilate, our lives are too full, and many men 
have no time to appreciate architecture as they once had. 
Even advertisements compete with buildings, and so archi- 
tecture being in a more difficult position, at any rate in our 
large towns, than she has been before, perhaps this question 
of colour becomes one of increased importance if she is to 
hold her own. 

Finally, I would only again ask your indulgence for a 
good many deficiencies in this short paper on a wide subject, 
and for having suggested to you that whereas the painter 
has much to learn from the architect, so perhaps there may 
be some few principles which architecture can borrow from 
painting. 


The Glasgow School of Art have awarded travelling 
bursaries of 10/. each in the architectural section to Mr. 
Robert L. Rolls and Mr. Herbert L. Honeyman. The Institute 
of Architects’ prize was won by Mr. Alfred Lochhead. 
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- .LADY VACHELL’S ‘HOUSE, READIN 


’ Reading will remember that the Local Educati 
rity possesses a site in Hosier Street, called the Pinel 
and Finch’s Buildings’ Estate. Upon this site sc 
later will arise a building for the education of the y 


There will be many who will greet this sweeping chan 
the very old to the very new with an assured stolidit 
meanour coincident with progressive tendencies ; ther 
some, a few perhaps, who yearn for the peace and « 
those olden times, sorry to see pass from view one of the ¢ 
if not the oldest house in Reading. a 

The reader cannot fail to find it; the rear fa 
Street, a long and weather-mottled wall, an old - 
sunburned and wavy, and an odd chimney or two—a s 
that Meryon would have loved to etch, while Dicken; 
have lavished pages upon its description. The observ 
notice that the wall for about ten feet from the gr 
formed in erratic chequers of stone and flint, and is sup: 
by buttresses. Above this, thin red. brick continue 
roof. At the eastern end a portion of old lead pipi 
no purpose whatever, but hangs like a derelict at the m 
the elements. There used to be a date upon it, so it is sai 

The materials used in the construction of the house 
remnants of the famous Abbey of Reading. The scatterin 
the hoary walls of this institution is a sorrowful tale longs 
told. The stone is polished and stained and rubbed by 
turies’ service, and full of storied secret and the cloist 
murmurings of sombrely garbed monks. The brick is the 
red brick which gives our old manor houses a sunburned lu 
making them the sweetest of English homes. The line 
mortar are inordinate and deeply washed and worn, the < 


end a building of later construction o’ertops the hous 
Vachell. Pass round to the front, reader, and you will; 
medley building, for what was once a small manor hou 
now the homes of many. For considerably over a centur: 
local re-constructor has been at work. This old house, if 
history tells truly, was a silk factory in the days when silk 
cloth in Reading occupied the places that biscuits and | 
do now. Bs 
Time has long cast this house of memories on the Pa 
of fate. Portions of bricked-up windows and low arched | 
ways are discernible, while other outlets have been fo: 
regardless of style or adornment. There is a suggestion} 
a good many of the windows were bricked up to evad 
window tax, which levied a charge upon all houses with 
than six windows and of an annual value of more tha 
The quondam architect will here find his match, for confi 
has taken design and order for herself, and picturesqut 
rambles through the entire structure without due rega 
the perils of insecurity. But still a few of the pristin| 
lights of this old house may be conjured up in the 
would have been a long and pleasant, but rathe 
structure, solidly built and commodious, with gablesi 
quaint weather tiling at the front. There would very po!) 
be a delightful porchway with wooden seats and clinging! 
and a low stone flagged hall with rooms either side 
cating one with another. Some old wide stairs still r 
in the cottages towards the ends would seem to indi 
the rooms above were reached from the extremities. — 
dows were. wide and arched segmentally, the doory 
similar style. Stretching away unimpeded to the Castle 
and the highway to Bath was an old English garden! 
smiling orchards and all the delights that these s 
saunces speak for. Somewhere hereabouts also, tradi 
were the drying and bleaching grounds of the cloth f 
the Oracle. A wall, apparently in parts coeval : 
erection of the house, runs on either side for some dista‘é 
the south, suggesting the boundary of the property. 
rear, the old Hosier, or Lurkner Lane as it was § 
called, and smiling meadows away to the Thames, it 
by little rural Pangbourne Lane, now the busy Oxf 
the scene of many a highway crime in the olden days. 
I would not have the reader imagine from the : 
description that the old house still savours of that 
of ruraldom which it once possessed. If he should 
and in the course of a few years this privilege will 
open to him—say on a foggy November evening, as | 
has done, he will find a long ungainly block, wearin 
tangible atmosphere which Prout, Hunt, and a 1 
artists gave to some of their drawings of olden h 
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* From an article by Mr. E. W. Dormer in the Readt 
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mistiness of angle and gable, the whole fading into mis- 


; forms, the foretaste of threatened demolition. He 
how well, how proudly, it carries its years and its 
ons, though leaning sadly to itself for support. But 
s on a summer morn, he will even now, as the sun 
through the broad windows on to the low raftered ceil- 
aste a little of that airy freedom and delightful sunni- 
hich undoubtedly prompted Lady Vachell to choose 
and build the house she did. 
act of the house being partially formed of the spoil of 
Abbey is not curious. Soon after the dissolution of 
asteries, Sir Thomas Vachell, of Coley House, was 
d Supervisor of the Abbey and all its estates. His 
was made a knight, and married, for his third wife, 
the daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, and this is the 
Aho will go down to posterity in local history as Lady 
After the death of Sir Thomas, she became the wife 
eelebrated Hampden, who fought his last fight on Chal- 
» Field. At his death she returned to Reading, and 
lived in her house in Hosier Lane for some time. 
in 1666, and a notice in the register of St. Mary, 
g, records the fact, although she was interred by the 
her husband at Hampden. The Vachells severed all 
on with the Coley Estate in the year 1727 ; but pre- 
sto this it appears that the estate had become encumbered 
trusts, and by the will of Tanfield Vachell, who died in 
it was directed that the proceeds of the sale of other pro- 
, should be used to discharge the liability on the old 


he erection of the house has been at different times and 
ious notices assigned to the middle of the sixteenth 
Iry, or soon after the dissolution of the monasteries. Al- 
gh it is almost impossible at the present day and under 
resent architectural condition to locate a date, there are 
al indications to suggest that antiquarians have erred 
eir own side. In the year 1611, Nicholas Russell, of 
eld, Berks, a gentleman with interests in Reading pre- 
y, by his will dated February 25, gave a yearly annuity 
4d. out of a house in Minster Street and a garden plot 
ier’s Lane, to be paid on St. Thomas’s day for ever to 
archwardens of St. Mary’s, to be by them immediately 
wwed on the poor of that parish. Ten shillings of this 
nt is now paid by the Local Education Authority upon 
hs Buildings, which would seem to show, if the law has 
an honourable course, that the plot upon which the 
ge is levied must be the one upon which the house is 
Tn that case it must have been erected subsequently to 
e of the will of Nicholas Russell. Again, the house has 
been by oral tradition associated with the Lady Vachell 
nd as oral tradition has often so direct a bearing upon 
wical and historical location, it considerably enhances 
ue of the suggestion that the house was not built until 
rs of the seventeenth century had rolled away. 
hat date the house was converted into a silk factory 
known. The manufacture of silk was carried on in 
rts of Reading as early as the sixteenth century, arid 
ddle of the nineteenth century there were several silk 
es of considerable prominence in the town. Towards 
of the seventeenth century, after the Revocation of 
t of Nantes, a very large number of French skilled 
in silk (throwsters) came over to England and settled 
Ifields in London. From here they migrated to the 
8, giving a considerable impetus to the manufacture of 
e southern part of the country. 
e year 1705 we have seen that a sale of properties was 
or the removal of the encumbrance on the old Coley 
te. It is possible that the house of Lady Vachell in 
er’s Lane was one of the items included in this disposi- 
d that it was purchased by some master silk workers 
workshops. At what period the factory was given 
onverted into dwellings the writer has been unable to 
it it appears to have been somewhere about the end 
uteenth century. In what is termed the first Reading 
, published by R. Horniman, of Broad Street, about 
1826, the old house is referred to as ‘‘ Vatchell’s 


eyear 1791, some property extending from Pangbourne 
the north to Castle Street on the south, and includ- 
Id house and several other tenements was sold by 
ard Garlike (whose father was a yeoman of Speen 
Reading) to Henry Finch. It is from this gentleman 
names of the house and the adjacent court are taken, 
t would appear that in the time of Horniman’s 
the title of ‘‘ Finch’s Buildings’? had not become 
It is probable that it was Henry Finch who con- 
old silk factory into dwellings, and that he built 
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Finch Court about the same period (1795), Both the Finch 
and the Garlike families are mentioned in the registers of the 
parish of St. Mary many years before this purchase. Previous 
to the sale the deed of release states that John Man, a school- 
master, lived in a tenement on this estate. Was this the John 
Man who was the author of the ‘‘ History of Reading’? ? 
There used to be a little court in the locality called ‘“‘ Man’s 
Buildings’’ years ago, In the legal preamble to this docu- 
ment the property is called, ‘‘ all that messuage or tenement, 
garden and orchard (formerly a close or parcel of land called 
| or known by the name of the Picked Rack Close).’’ <A crease 
in the deed has rendered the portion here stated as ‘‘ Picked 
Rack Close’? almost undecipherable. In 1787, Hannah 
Chandlee Finch, the daughter of Henry Finch, was married 
to Thomas Letchworth, at the Friends’ Meeting House, in 
Reading, and when Finch died the property came to his daugh- 
ter, and she dying unmarried, it came to the Letchworth 
family. The Letchworths were woollen drapers and mercers 
at onetime in the Market Place, Reading, and were prominent 
Quakers. In the Friends’ Burial Ground in Church Street 
several tombstones record in the quaint numerical nomencla- 
ture of the sect the deaths of members of this family. 

There are many traditions connected with ‘‘ Lady Vachell’s 
House,” one or two of which we can recall. It is said that the 
lady herself watched the progress of the fight at Caversham 
Bridge which preceded the capitulation of Reading during the 
Civil War from the roof of this old house. It is also said that 
French prisoners were incarcerated in the end tenement— 
No. 2—when the ‘‘ Little Corsican ”’ was staining the capitals 
of Europe with blood; and that a black servant was killed 
and burietl in the basement of the same house. 

From the descendants of Thomas Letchworth the School 
Board of Reading purchased a portion of the original pro- 
perty, including Finch’s Buildings and Finch Court, in 1902. 
In the same year a scheme was outlined for a higher elemen- 
tary school, and plans of the buildings were prepared, but 
owing to the coming into operation of the Education Act of 
1902, the matter was left to the new Education Authority. 
Since that time nothing has been done in the matter, although 
it is probable that in the near future the site will be utilised. 
Meanwhile the old house awaits its coming fate. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 


Rex FORCED concrete is becoming such a substitute for: 
AU bricks and mortar that no apology is needed for my 
introducing the subject this evening. A combination of 
materials from which can be constructed such varied erections 
as bridges, reservoirs, piers, sea defences, factory chimneys, 
cottages, skyscrapers, &c., is bound to have a great future, 
and it will be well for the profession to keep itself in touch 
with-all the latest developments, or there is a danger that 
building construction in this method will drift gradually into 
the ever-widening circle of the practice of the civil engineer. 
Reinforced concrete is so adaptable that every day we hear 
of its having been put to fresh uses. In some countries it has 
been successfully used for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, 
clothes and fencing posts, fireproof safes, and even barges 
and lighters. 

Mr. W. B. Wilkinson (who founded the firm of Wilkinson 
& Co., Ltd.), of Newcastle-on-Tyne, may be said to be the 
inventor of reinforced concrete. In 1854 he took out a patent 
for fire-resisting construction of concrete flooring beams and 
slabs, both reinforced by iron rods, the rods being introduced 
solely to take the tension strains as in modern construction. 
Not only this, but the iron rods in the beams are inclined 
upwards towards the supports, following the bending 
moment; the rods are continuous over the supports to take 
the tension’ here, and the ends of the members are twisted 
around rods to avoid being pulled out; all these and other 
details in his work are found in modern forms. 

In 1855 M. Francois Coignet patented a system of rein- 
forced concrete in England. The modern Coignet system is 
by his son, M. Edmond Coignet. In 1867 Monier patented (in 
France) his wire mesh reinforcement. 

Thaddeus Hyatt (an American) invented concrete beams 
with inclined and vertical reinforcements to take the shearing 
stresses, and also proved that the expansion of steel and con- 
crete were practically the same. His beams were tested by 
Kirkcaldy in 1877 and the results published in book form. 
Hyatt was the author of twenty or thirty patents in rein- 


* A paper by Mr. Charles Cole, read at a meeting of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society and published in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings.” 
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forced concrete in America. In 1884 expanded ‘metal was | 


patented.in America. In the following year a patent. was 
taken out by Messrs. Lee & Hodgson for reinforced concrete 
columns. This was the first patent for columns in_ this 


material. Cottancin’s patent (French and English) is dated — 


1891, and Hennebique, of Brussels, took out his in 1892. These 
‘were all pioneers. Since 1892 there have been’ hundreds of 
‘patented forms introduced, of varying merits. 

In Hennebique beams the stirrups or hangers are the crux 
‘of the system; they reinforce the beam against shearing 
stresses, and are placed closer together towards the supports 
where the shear is greatest. Towards the centre the stirrups 
aré supported by the compressive force in the upper part of 
‘the concrete beam only, as the horizontal rods do not go 


through that part of the beam, but are bent down to add 


tensiunal strength to the lower part. 

Coignet, on the other hand, always makes use of continuous 
top as well as bottom reinforcements. He holds that the upper 
rods in the compressed portion of the beams add to the com- 
pressive resistance, and this makes it possible to lessen the 
size of the beam and thus reduce the dead weight. His 
opinion also is that this strengthens the floor when subjected 
to the action of fire and water by suspending and keeping in 
place the bottom rods. This system also allows for the rein- 
forcement to be made up on the ground, gnd the rods and 
‘stirrups wired in their places before being hoisted up in situ. 

Hennebique columns have vertical rods tied together hori- 
zontally. In Coignet columns the bars are bound around by 
‘spiral rods wired together at intersections. Considéré, another 
French expert, is a great advocate of spiral reinforcement. 
Cottancin’s beams are joined with reinforcements of lattice 
girder form. Shaped in-cross section, like half-round rivet 
‘heads, the projection of the ‘‘ heads’’ form a rest for ceiling 
slabs, thus giving an air space between floor and ceiling. 
Cottancin walls are of two 3-inch brick thicknesses, hollow 
and reinforced with steel rods grouted in. 

An English system which is as economical of steel work 
as the French ones just mentioned is that of Mr. EK. P. Wells, 
patented in 1904, and is chiefly worked by Stuart’s Grano- 
lithic Company. The chief feature of this is the double 
bar, connected by a thin diaphragm of metal. In beam 
reinforcement this bar is split at the ends, and the alternate 
resulting single bars are turned up to the supports to follow 
the bending moment, the shear strains being taken by vertical 
bar hangers and bonders, the diaphragm, where it occurs, 
being perforated to take them. 

The Kahn trussed bar is rapidly coming into use in this 
country as a core for beams and floor panels. The wings 
bent up at an angle of forty-five degrees oppose the shearing 
stresses in an ideal manner, the centre portion remaining 
the full width of the bar to take the tension stress there. 
The Kahn bar and cores on the same principle have a great 
advantage over those in which loose hangers are employed. 
It requires constant supervisidn to see that these loose mem- 
bers are not moved out of place when the concrete is put in 
the centreing. 

Reinforced concrete is a combination of steel and con- 
crete. As a rule the greater the superficial area of the face 
of the steel work in contact with the concrete the better the 
combination and the more effective the results. For this 
reason, although round and square bars are the most economi- 
cal, some firms have recently made a speciality of various 
forms of patent sections. In the Columbian system double 
cruciform bars are used ; Homan & Rodgers used waved T- 
bars; Hodkin & Jones, corrugated bars. The Wells double 
bar is another instance. These and other firms use special 
straps and hangers, pierced to take the various sections. 

A further improvement is made by indenting or notching 
the steel bars, thus giving a mechanical bond in the length 
of the bars between the steel and the concrete. Johnson’s 
indented steel bar is perhaps the best known of these systems 
in England, and is used in columns and beams by the In- 
dented Steel Bar Company. The chimneys by the Weber 
‘Company are now formed with vertical T-bars indented on 
the edges. A short time ago plain bars only were used. 
‘The hangers and bonders in Wells’s system are of bars bossed 
on alternate faces. 

In the above notes only a very few of the chief systems of 
steel reinforcement in use are mentioned. Besides other steel 
cores and steel lathing and panel filling there are dozens of 
combined steel, tile and concrete patent forms which more 
or less come under the title of reinforced concrete. 

Failures are always a great source of instruction, and 
for this reason I will give a few instances that have occurred 
of late years in reinforced concrete work. In August 1901 a 

“nearly completed. building in Bale, Switzerland, collapsed. 
‘It was built on the Hennebique system ‘by local contractors. 


The committee of experts, who gave a full réport on 
came to the opinion that the principal cause of the col 
was want of care during the removal of the centreing 
two beams; contributory causes being insufficient size 0: 
ofthe columns, insufficient care in carrying out the con 
work, unwashed ballast used in concrete, and a want of « 
ness in the organisation of responsibility among the 
tractor’s officials. No. fault was found with the Henne 
system itself. —. ek, Heb ot hess a 

In August 1906. a scenery. store collapsed at B 
killing several workmen. The roof was in the form 
semi-mansard of reinforced concrete. The centreing w 
course of removal, twenty-six days after finishing the 
crete, when it fell.. The causes are said to be bad desi 
the formation of the roof, the stresses set up not bein 
lowed for, carelessness in removing the centreing, insuffi 
control of the design, which departed from that origi 
approved in important particulars, and the altered 
ditions were not allowed for in the caleulations. 

A building being erected at Rochester, New York § 
for the Eastman Kodak Company, collapsed on Nove 
21, 1906, killing some workmen and injuring others. JI 
of the Kahn type of construction, and.erected by the 
crete, Steel and Tile Construction Company, De 
Michigan. In this case the coroner found that the bui 
collapsed because of the crushing of a steel concrete col 
this column being improperly designed for the duty ass 
to it and the material of which it was composed. The 
crete was not properly compacted, and was weakened b 
presence in it of chips, leaves, sawdust and blocks of - 
Apparently the column which failed was composed of | 
bars, a type of core more suitable for beams than colt 
The plan supplied by the Kahn people showed eight 
but only four were put in by the contractors. The co} 
tors and their manager in charge of the works were | 
guilty of criminal negligence, and the engineer of the F 
firm in charge was found guilty of gross and culpable | 
gence for not rejecting the column put up under his s 
intendence, and for allowing a carter (knowing nothi 
concrete work) to strike the centreing. 

These instances will show that the erection of a! 
reinforced concrete building cannot be entered into w. 
light heart. The systems used should be suitable: 
thorough supervision, not casual visits, is an essentia 
careless workman may upset all the intricate calculati 
the expert designer. The quality of the concrete, its mi 
and the proper tamping round the steel rods and trus) 
a matter of the first importance. In the systems of 
firms the concrete and steel rods in them appear to |} 
down to the minimum for the strains that have to be 
Every cubic inch of concrete in the columns, &c., has its 
to do, and any attempt ori ‘the part of the ordinary ! 
layer to carry out these designs would be disastrous.) 
idea of the concrete would be the same as he would v 
common foundation work. 

In the quality of fire resistance (no building can he 
fireproof) reinforced concrete undoubtedly heads the lis 
the practical tests in the large fire at Baltimore, a1 
earthquakes and resultant fires at San Francisco and Jai 
this material has been proved to be far and away the bes, 
hollow tile casing, metal cored plaster, or other fal 
forms of shielding steel and iron from heat, proved so et?! 
as in those cases where the steel work was buried in th 
crete, and where the latter was made of suitable fire-rest 
aggregates, . “nt 

One of the most difficult questions in regard to this £2. 
is how to treat the large flat surfaces which seem the nt 
outcome of this form of construction. In some buildin} 
work is practically monolithic in character, and the stlé 
having a dull-coloured lifeless look, it is.a problem ho't 
can be made pleasing to-the eye. Superficial decorat” 
the nature of painting or colouring seems the only 
which the plainer buildings can be relieved. In others: 
or ceramic work can be placed in bands or panels, 015 
form of applied plastic decoration introduced arouy 
openings. : ae 
_ The great drawback in the architect employing fo 
inforced concrete building one firm exclusively, out | 
many firms who specialise in:a particular form of thi¢ 
struction, is that the design is apt to pass out of his co} 
Most of the credit for the construction and consequently! 
resulting architecture passes over his head, although }. 
case of any defects or failure his legal position might] 
as involved as if he had:as much control as in usual p ti 
Besides we get firms using their patents in positions 7h 
other forms would-be’ better applied. ‘If the work is’ 


as 


compétition among them, the most successful ones 1 


4, 


xe 


ih ; ie 
©) y 
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unt of steel. and concrete. used to a minimum ; those who 
m the right side, and who would be more likely to. safe- 
d the client’s and architect’s interests would naturally 
er at a higher figure. 

reinforced concrete construction would become more 
ral in the provinces if some of-the chief contractors would 
ialise in this form of construction, having workmen in 
-employ ‘‘ concrete workers’’ pure and simple. By em- 
ing these contractors the architect would be able to have 
wn designs carried out, as perfect construction in rein- 
id concrete can be successfully undertaken without using 
nted forms at all, or any of the patents can be specified 
e thought desirable. In the same building one could 
Hennebique, Raymon’s or Simplex piles for the founda- 
, walls of the Coignet or Cottancin type, columns of in- 
ed steel bars set vertically and wound around with spiral 
on the Considéré system, beams for floors and roofs of 
uhn Bar’’ or ‘‘ Skeleton Steel’’ cores, with the floor 
, bays and panels, reinforced with ‘‘ Expanded Metal 
ing’ or Johnson’s Wire Lattice. 


m the lines I have mentioned the relations between archi-— 


and contractor would continue as they have been for 
ast fifty years. It is becoming common in London for such 
3as Cubitt’s, Sommerville’s, &c., to carry out architects’ 
ms, the contractors not having a special interest in any 
icular patent. 

{ter a time standard methods will most probably be 
red from the present forms, thus helping to make the 
itect more independent of the patentee. The testing of 
nns and beams, which is continually being carried out in 
rent parts of the world, is gradually leading to this, so 
in the future it will be just as easy to select beams and 
nuns of reinforced concrete as it is now to design steel work. 
t is most probably owing to this want of standardization 
reinforced concrete in official circles has as yet had scant 


mition. Up to the present no clear and simple rules as_ 


minimum of proportions of material in certain heights 
spaces of various members have been possible, so that such 
lings cannot yet be regulated so easily as ordinary con- 
tion is. 
uch more supervision is necessary in reinforced concrete 
lings than-can be given for the architect’s usual com- 
ion. This in the future (provided he keeps the design and 
iruction in his own hands) will have to be augmented to 
t the cost of constant supervision in the client’s interests. 
mixing and tamping of the concrete, fixing steel members 
the fixing and striking of the centreing cannot be left 
ely to the contractor’s foremen. 
will conclude with the following few notes which were 
nme by Mr. Moulding, the City Surveyor, who has just 
ied out a reinforced concrete job in this city. They will 
tless prove interesting to the members of this Society. 
he steel should be mild steel produced by the basic open 
th process. High carbon steel is unsuitable. 
ment should be best Portland, ferrocrete if possible, 
finely ground ; slow setting ; initial time, say one hour ; 
eight hours. ; 
and should be clean and sharp, about 4 or > down. 
iggregates should be the hardest local stone obtainable. 
estone should not be used. Brick, coke breeze, slag and 
burnt material should be avoided because of their poro- 
and, in the case of slags, their corrosive nature. A good 
| stone is either _Christow or Trusham basalt or trap. 
A should not exceed $ inch or be less than 4 inch. 
‘Toportion.—Cement, 13 per cent. ; sand, 29 per cent. ; 
ed gravel, 58 per cent.—all by measure. The above, when 
d and rammed, will yield about 68 per cent. of the whole 
oncrete—i.e., if the sand, cement and gravel measured 
cubic feet the yield of concrete would be 68 cubic feet 
roximate, 
the mixing should be thoroughly well done. If the work 
irge enough a machine can be depended on better than 
Mixing. 
the steel must be free from paint or oil. It is an advan- 
to have a slight coat of rust, as a chemical action takes 
e after fixing, coating the core with ferrite of calcium 
ch Protects the steel. 
relding should be allowed ; all bending must be done 


ll mixed concrete should be used before leaving the work ; 
used it should be thrown away. 

mien commencing concrete again all the edges should be 
ned thoroughly and preferably roughened with a chisel. 
edges should be thoroughly flooded with cement grout. 
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rice down are those who exceed in bringing down the 
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All concrete should be thoroughly rammed. 
A cubic foot of steel costs (at 81. 10s. per ton) 37s. 
Concrete per cubic foot (at 11. per yard) 9d. 

So that volume for volume steel costs fifty times more: 
than concrete. _ 

The compressive safe load on steel is 15,000 Ibs. square 
inch, and on concrete 500 lbs. square inch, so that steel is 
thirty times.as strong. : 

The relative cost in compression = §9; thus concrete costs 
three-fifths of steel for same work. 

In tension the figures are :—Steel = 15,000 lbs, square 
inch ; concrete = 50 lbs. square inch. Or 54, strength of steel, 
area for area as before. Thus concrete costs in tension %%,° 
or six times as much as steel. 

At the conclusion, on the proposition of Mr. Ralling, a 
very hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Cole for his 
interesting paper, which was seconded by Mr. Harbottle 
Reed and carried. 


TARVIN CHURCH. 


CHURCH that has something like six centuries of history 
behind it, and that can show on its old red sandstone 
front pitted marks made by the bullets and cannon balls fired 
during the time when ‘‘ Chester was held for the King,’’ and 
Tarvin was the scene of several exciting skirmishes ‘in the 
Parliamentarian Wars, is surely, says the Chester Chronicle, 
worthy of preservation, and the good parishioners of Tarvin 
have earned almost national gratitude for the steps they have 
taken to preserve and restore the fine old fabric of the church 
of St. Andrew, whose massive square tower is a landmark 
for miles on the Northwich and Tarporley roads. Precisely 
how old the edifice is is difficult to determine. Its annals go 
back to a very early date. The first vicar of whom there is 
any record was Nicholas de Blaston, who was appointed in 
1307. Before the creation of the Bishop of Chester in the 
reign of Henry VIII., Tarvin formed part of the diocese of 
Lichfield, and in the year 1226 the then Bishop of Lichfield, 
Alexander de Savensby, endowed a stall in his cathedral 
church with the benefice of Tarvin. In the year 1803 the 
Tarvin stall was disendowed, and the moneys passed into the 
repair fund of Lichfield Cathedral. Later, the patronage of 
the benefice passed by. exchange to the Bishop of Chester, 
Canon Upperton being the first vicar appointed by the new 
patron. The task that was undertaken was no light one, for 
a sum of over 2,000]. was required to carry out the extensive 
alterations and. repairs suggested by the architect, Mr. F. P. 
Oakley, to whose skill the restoration will be an enduring 
monument. Reporting on the dilapidated condition of the 
fabric some two years ago, Mr. Oakley wrote :—‘‘ I have had 
a good deal to do with old churches, but I have seldom come 
across one that has its consecutive history for some 550 years 
so plainly written in its stones. Unfortunately the building 
has just now reached a condition in which somewhat extensive 
structural repairs are absolutely necessary, and if we are to 
carry out our trust to posterity we must undertake these at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Quite evidently the church is 
founded on the rock, and I can find few, if any, evidences of 
settlement due to failure of foundations. In other words, the 
walls are constructionally perfectly sound. But the stone of 
which the church is built is by nature soft, and ‘ weathers’ 
badly, and in consequence the outside of the building is badly 
in need of careful overhauling and repair. Certain portions 
of the tower must be attended to at once. They are, or will 
very shortly become, dangerous. Furthermore—and this is a 
most important point—by undertaking the repairs at once, 
nearly all the ancient stonework may be practically indefi- 
nitely preserved. But if it is left much longer it will very 
largely have to be replaced by new, and thus much of the 
original interest of the church would perish. The tower is a 
really fine example of fifteenth-century architecture. From 
an architectural point of view it is the finest portion of the 
church ; unfortunately it is the part in most need of repair, 
and is moreover the most expensive to deal with.’’ Mr. 
Oakley’s suggestions have all been carried out. The cracked 
and split stones in the tower have been replaced with new 
ones, the battlements at the angles of the tower have been 
taken down and rebuilt ; two or three of the gargoyles and 
grotesques of the main cornice, which were much decayed, 
have been renewed. The south porch has been pointed, and a 
new iron gate has been placed in the outer doorway. The old 
plaster ceiling has been removed, and the whole roof has been 
raised about 10 inches, this opening out. the crown of the 
beautiful tower arch and doing away with. the awkward way 
in which. the:roof corbels formerly cut into the-nave:arches. 
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The windows in the north aisle have been restored to their — 


original pattern, but the glass is plain and the glare is rather 
| pronounced, and if some wealthy lover of the old church 
_ would gift a few beautiful stained-glass windows, they would 
give the ‘‘ dim religious light ’’ which is just needed to set off 
‘the old building. : 


Excavations at Beauvale. 


S1r,—Well, I never did! Fancy, what an awful blunder 


—abbey, priory. My goodness, fancy such stupidity. As if 
everyone didn’t know that abbey and priory,:and priory and 
abbey, and nunnery and monkery, and all the rest, want 


most careful discrimination. So many, many thanks to dear — 


friend ‘‘R. A. J.’’—Yours most faithfully, 


Ro ALG 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘R. A. J.’ calls attention in 


‘the current issue of your magazine to something that you 
will doubtless consider a very serious matter. I refer to the 
confusion—the indecision—shown by the Notts Thoroton So- 
ciety respecting the use of the words ‘‘ abbey ” and “ priory.” 
How anyone claiming to be educated can venture to make such 
an error is indeed a mystery. Call an ‘‘ abbey’? a “‘ priory” 
—a “‘priory’’ an “abbey.’”’ It is enough to produce a 
cataclysm. We have only to remember that an abbot was 
the head of a priory, and a prior the head of an abbey, to 
show the absurdity of such an error. From an architectural 
standpoint the confusion is, of course, of no importance, nor 
perhaps from an archeological one; but from any other 
(except, probably, an historical or a practical standpoint) 
the importance of correct nomenclature will be as obvious to 
you as it is, Sir, to yours faithfully, 
TWEEDLEDUM TWEEDLEDEE. 


[In an historical and ecclesiological sense there is an 
important difference between an abbey and a priory. Our 
correspondent “R. A.J.” has studied the subject, and he is 
to be praised for his efforts to prevent the use of indefinite 
terms. | 


GENERAL. 


Attention has been frequently drawn during the past few 
months to the condition of Jedburgh Abbey, now a ruin, and 
allegations have been made to the effect that the edifice was 
not in a safe state. The Marquis of Lothian, the proprietor, 
has had it examined by Sir Rowand Anderson, who reports 
«that there is no danger visible in any part of the building.” 


The Surrey Education Committee have decided that the 
proposed site for a technical institute in High Street, Woking, 
is not large enough without the adjoining vacant strip, for 
which the owner asks 5,0007. This price the Urban Council 
consider too high, and it is probable some other central site 
will be sought. 


During Excavations on the site of the new telephone 
offices, near the Pepper Gate, Chester, a piece of masonry was 
exposed which has proved to be a section of the Roman wall, 
a continuation of that which was discovered in 1902 in 
St. John Street. The newly-found section of the wall lies 
_ between 16 and 18 feet in advance of the present Medizeval 


wall, The extent of the wall as at present exposed is about 
12 feet. 


The Council of the National Museum of Wales at a 
meeting held at Cardiff decided to ask the Treasury to 
incréase by. 35,0007. the proposed grant towards the capital 
cost of erecting and equipping the museum. The increase 
would ‘make a total grant from national funds of 55,000. 
The Treasury will also be asked to make an annual grant for 
the maintenance of the institution of 9,0002. - 


Major Anstruther-Gray, M.P., asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on Tuesday what progress had been made in the 
construction of the new royal dockyard at Rosyth, and what 
contracts had been given out. Mr. McKenna, in reply, said :— 
ciNo contract has been let for work at Rosyth since the 
answer given to the hon. member on March 23. The pre- 
paration of quantities and other contract particulars is 
proceeding as rapidly as is practicable, but the contract for 
the new dockyard cannot be let before the end of the year, as 
far as can now be foreseen.” 


._ the soffit of the Prince Consort Gallery, Victori 


The Architectural Section of the Edinburgh § 
Art have awarded the two annual scholarships to 
Kay and Thomas J. Beveridge. The former has been 
in the office of Messrs. J. N. Seott & A. Lorne Ca 
architects, and the latter with Messrs. Scott Morton 
Tynecastle. The scholarships are of the value of abou 
are tenable for six months. ETE = 

Mr. W. E. F. Britten has been appointed profe 
design and decorative art, Glasgow School of At 
by the resignation of Mr. Adolphe Giraldon. “Mr. 
decorative artist resident in London, where he ha 
of his work. Of the eight mosaics of the proj 
evangelists which decorate the dome of St. Pa 
Mr. Britten executed two, adapted one, and 
execution of the other five. Another church wh: 
his work is that of St, Andrew and St. Ann. 
mansions and houses he has worked out schemes of 
consisting largely of figure work, for Lord L 
Wilfrid Lawson, the late Edward Hermon, M.P 
In collaboration with Lord Leighton he painted the 


Museum, and with Mr, Aitchison, R.A., he has 
deal of work in inlays in wood and other precious 
as also some designs for other of the lesser arts. — 
is a picture painter of some celebrity, while a; 
trator he is well known in the publishing world. 
takes up his residence in Glasgow in September. © 

Mir. Arnold Harris, the clerk to the Birm: 
and Rea District Drainage Board, has be 
president of the Quantities Surveyors’ Associati 
the first time the honour has been conferred upon 
member. ade i ee 
_ he Keeper of the Picture Galleries, 0: 
Macdonald, Hon. M.A., Worcester College, having 
position of keeper as from June 24 ‘next, the vi 
appointed Mr. C. F. Bell, M.A., Fellow of Magdal 
to be keeper for six months from that date. — 

Mr. Bruce J. Home has prepared for the 
Edinburgh a report giving a list of the old 
remaining in the Old Town. In 1902 Mr. Home 
list, and the details then given haye been revised 
of the outlying parts of the Old Town are inelt 
affirmed that since 1860 two-thirds of the ancient 
the Old Town of Edinburgh have been demolish 
fore, the antique character of the city is deeme 
being maintained, it is exceedingly desirable to 
many as possible of the relatively few remnan 
survive. There have also been added to the 
Municipal Museum two large scale maps by M: 
the curator, showing Edinburgh’s historic mile ; the 
the Castle to the Netherbow, the other from the 
to Holyrood. These form the key to the “ Pr 
Old Houses remaining in High Street and Can 

A Collection of architectural drawings a 
decoration of the principal public buildings 
Paris is to be arranged in the Musée of Aute 
ings will suggest the differences between th 
the actual constructions. eM ee ee 

The Stirling Town Council on Monday consi 
from H.M. Office of Works with reference to - 
under the Ancient Monuments’ Protection 
Department of Cambuskenneth Abbey, Tower 
the Abbey Church. The conditions are, br 
grounds and buildings shall be transferred as so 
without payment, that the Board shall maintain 
and grounds, that the public shall for all time 
the enclosed space free of charge, that the right 
the village graveyard be continued meantime, 
portion of the grounds shall be stripped of tur 
the extent of the:Abbey Church. The inha 
buskenneth are to have an opportunity of co 
proposal. ; 

The Project for the erection of a tower ov 
entrance of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, has been 
owing to the great difficulty of obtaining a sound 
A donation of about 10,000/. had been given for the 


The Nottinghamshire Thoroton Society have 
cessful in their excavations at Beauvale Priory, 
tingham. About half the plan has been traced, in 
chapter-house, the sacristy, the church, the ce 
monks, and the courtyard. It is the intention of t 
mittee to leave the remains in such a condition th 
will be able to see clearly what the plan was, provic 
are available. It was necessary at some points to ex 
a considerable depth, stones having been removed | 
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Ss SCULPTURED PANELS. By GEOFFREY BELL. 
} MUSEUM, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. sir ASTON WEBB, R.A., and E. INGRESS BELL, Architects. 
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y last Mr. T. Manuy Deans, A.R.H.A., pre- 
the Royal Irish Academy some drawings of 
Abbey by the late W. B. Woopwarp. The 
been represented more often than any other 
Mr. Woopwarp was a partner in the firm of 
_Deane’s father and grandfather were mem- 
here was something in his style which attracted 
ention of Mr. Ruskin. The Engineering College, 
the University buildings in Dublin, led to the com- 
ning of the firm to design the museum at Oxford. 
USKIN said that the school was the first realisation 
the joy to see of the principles he had been 
wing to teach. But he came to look on it as 
iore than the richly canopied monument of one of 
si earnest souls that ever gave itself to the arts, 
of my truest and most loving friends, Brensamin 
RD.” .When referring in Dublin to his own 
he said, *‘ Had Mr. Woopwarp now been 
me, I had not so spoken; but his gentle and pas- 
| spirit was cut off from the fulfilment of its 
es, and the work we did together is now become 
It may not be so in future, but the architecture 
eavoured to introduce is inconsistent alike with 
s.luxury, the deforming mechanism and the 
inisery of modern cities.’’ One of the buildings 
by Messrs. Deans & Woopwarp is close to The 
Office, as it is in Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
has been altered in some respects. Another 
eis in Fleet Street, near Chancery Lane. 


If necessary a wider street can be 
But 80 feet is to be taken as a normal width, 
d required for wider streets is to be paid for 
alue on the whole estate. Side streets may be 
feet, but air space’is to be provided in some 
ng the last twelve years the Corporation have 
2,8041. upon the widening of streets, with an 
8um of 133,0711.. on the demolition of in- 
eilings. Apparently there is some difficulty 
8 a committee that it is a landowner’s interest 
4 feet more of land than was formerly neces- 
to the fact that in wide thoroughfares land 
hore quickly. That the belief in the advantages 
oads 1s not general is shown by the reluctance 
the sites which were created by the Strand 
at. Streets 80 feet wide are not always 
is, and the cost of keeping them in order 
additional burden on ratepavers. 


ke an oasis, for no other patch of greenery 
€ great thoroughfare hetween St. Paul’s and 
Abbey. It is now intended to utilise it for 
n of the. Courts. Lovers of the amenity of 
regret the official decision. But those who 
1 to remember the erection of the. Courts 
t they were surnrised when they saw the 
lon of the ground into a garden. It was 


fa S 
| treated as a part of the building site, and when the Courts 
were completed the ground resembled similar spaces about 
which there is nothing in the contract as to converting 
them into a garden. The transformation was undertaken 
by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, with 
the consent of the authorities, and cost a good deal of 
money. It was thought at the time that the Law Courts 
would serve for many generations, and it was not antici- 
pated that procedure was to be altered, and that a much 
larger area of buildings would become necessary than 
Mr. Ayrton expected. Indeed, if that Commissioner of 
Works could have had his way a smaller group of build- 
ings would have been provided. ‘The erection of the 
Courts has, of course, increased the value of the ground 
around them. It is only in and about Aldwych that 
vacant land ig to be found, and the price demanded by 
the London County Council is enough to scare an econ- 
omical Chancellor of the Exchequer. Negotiations for 
any other property in the neighbourhood would take a 
very long time, and the demand for additional Courts is 
urgent. However much the sacrifice of the garden is 
to be regretted, there is apparently no help for it, for the 
raison d’étre of the existing buildings is the resolution 
to ree: all the Courts together and, as it were, under one 
roof, 


Tue Council of the Poplar Borough have applied to the 
London County Council to borrow 4,879]. for granite 
channelling and asphalting some of the streets. The 
London County Council have’ found that the life of 
granite channelling ‘is twenty years; compressed - 
asphalte (2 inch), ten years; and Limmer asphalte (litho- 
falt), seven years. The application will be granted on 
condition that the loan is takén up at’ once, the interest 
being at the rate of 4 per cent.’ Between February 1905 
and May 1908 the Council have sanctioned loans for 
paving which amount to 406,8591., although nine borough 
councils have not had any loans sanctioned for paving 
works during that period. They are Holborn, Kensing- 
ton, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, Southwark, Stepney, 
Wandsworth, Westminster, and Woolwich. St. Maryle- 
bone and Holborn have never borrowed any money for 
paving. The Kensington Council’ repaid outstanding | 
loans for wood-paving in 1906, and has not borrowed 
money for paving works since that date, whilst the West- 
minster City Council repaid all its paving loans in 
1905, and has not borrowed since for-this purpose. The 
St. Pancras, Southwark, and Stepney Metropolitan 


| Borough Councils adopted the policy ‘of providing a 


certain amount out of the rates each year for paving. 
The Wandsworth and Woolwich Metropolitan Borough - 
Councils have stopped borrowing for paving since 1905, 
although they both borrowed for the purpose prior to that 
date. It will be seen there is great diversity among the 
borough councils in respect of the mode of obtaining 
money for paving. An effort should be. made to ensure 
uniformity if it- were only for the purpose of ensuring 
economy. 


Tue monopoly of casting houses is not to be allowed 
to Mr. Epison. Other inventors maintain they have 
already succeeded in excelling him. Mr. Harr, who is 
known from his colour-printing presses, has applied for 


protection for a system by which a house can. be pro- 
duced in four days. The first day is occupied with arrang- 
ing the steel-plate moulds and preparing the concrete, 
and at night the lowest storey is cast. A storey per day 
is the estimated rate of progress, and on the fourth day 
the roof is completed along with the upper part of a four- 
storey habitation. Not only the shell, but chimneys, 
stairs, fireplaces are comprised inthe operations. 
Ornament is also obtainable to any extent by introducing 
a special mould within the mould for walls. The cost of 
the apparatus is said to be much less than with the 
Edisonian system. The experience of occupiers of cast 
‘houses would be desirable before companies are formed to 
carry out buildings in which builders have. no part. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
T will give satisfaction to a great many admirers of 
SHAKESPEARE when they hear of the amalgamation 
of the two memorial committees. The aim of one was to 
erect a memorial which would be mainly sculptural, 
while it was proposed by the other to erect a theatre which 
would be an architectural work. At the meeting of the 
general committee, which was held on Monday, it was 
reported ‘“that the SuaKESPEARE Memorial Committee 
are prepared to enlarge their original scheme and to unite 
with the National Theatre Committee on the understand- 
ing that the proposed architectural and sculptural monu- 
ment shall take the form of a SHaKESPEARE Memorial 
Theatre, provided the result of further conference be to 
mature a practical scheme for the organisation and endow- 
ment of such a theatre.’’ It was also decided that if a 
theatre should be erected as a symbol of the world’s 
tribute to SHAKESPEARE the building should be called 
the Shakespeare Theatre, though the purpose of it might 
well be to realise as fully as possible the aims of the 
advocates of a national theatre. At the present time 
there is little likelihood of erecting the Portland Place 
Memorial as well as a theatre, and both projects would 
probably fail from the absence of financial support. It 
is therefore prudent for the two committees having charge 
of the two projects to unite their forces and to endeavour 
to erect a theatre which will be worthy of SHAKESPEARE 
and of Great Britain. 

For several reasons the theatre is the more eligible 
kind of memorial. The dramatist who declared that all 
the world was a stage and all the men and women merely 
players, and who considered that life resembled a poor 
player who strutted and fretted for an hour and then was 
heard no more, must always have his name associated 
with a theatre. No doubt the booths with which 
SHAKESPEARE was connected were not of an enduring 
kind, and were therefore ill adapted for the purpose of a 
memorial. But just as SHAKESPEARE could create Cor- 
DELIA, [MOGEN, BEATRICE, OPHELIA, and other women, 
although he knew they were to be embodied by unrefined 
men, 

Our women are defective, and so sized 

You’d think they were some of the guard fiapeiaed ¢ 
For, to speak truth, men act that ; are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen 

With brows so large, and nerve so uncompliant, 
When you call Desdemona—enter Giant, 


in the same way when he referred to the deficiencies of 
his “‘ wooden.O’’ he may have had in his mind’s eye a 
more splendid theatre than was ever erected. 

There is no doubt that a national theatre erected at the 
nation’s expense never existed in England, and very few 
have been erected in other parts of the world. By a 
strange fatality dramatic art was able to advance without 
much aid from architecture. The sublimity of Greek 
tragedy cannot be denied. But the masterpieces of 
Aiscuytus, SopHoctes, and Euripipes were performed 
in a sort of pit which was formed by excavating the earth 
from some unused hillock. As performances were only 
occasionally given there was no need to go to expense, 
and many archeologists suppose the stage and all its 
appurtenances were of a temporary character. The prin- 
cipal. problem before those who set up theatres in Greece 
was the seating of the audience. The only real building 
we hear of is the Temple in Athens, in which the choragi 
who had gained tripods on the stage might deposit their 
prizes. For at one time there were theatrical contests of 
recitation and chanting of rhapsodies which might without 
irreverence be compared to. the brass-band contests. of 
our time. , 

- The Romans no doubt: believed 4 in architecture, and. it 
sometimes, happens that what was supposed to be'a Greek 
theatre of an. architectural character displays Roman im- 
proyements,-, But even. in Rome the theatres were for a 
long, period... made.of wood... To Pompey the credit is 
giyen of,.employing. stone and marble ..in. a theatre. 
e oleans and statues, which were stolen from Greece were 
introduced in the: ‘buildings. . Marc. Antony: possessed. a . 


theatre which appeared to be covered with sily 
Nero went beyond him by gilding all the parts, 
in Rome, but in Italy and some of the conquered 
great theatres were erected. Apparently it was 
sary to give attention to the difficult problem ¢ 
them, an awning of some kind was considere; Ti 

When Rome fell there was an end to thes 
formances on a grand scale. Not only so, but : 
a prejudice left against such pleasures, for itis 
cruelty may have been carried to extremes on 
pulpitum. The Church took up the tradition, 
buildings were not erected for the perforr 
mysteries. Temporary stages were sufficient fo 
pose, or in special cases a part of a church was v 

After the Renaissance the architectur; 
erected in Italy were intended to serve for dram 
of a limited nature. The majority of people wl 
PanLApio’s theatre in Vicenza cannot help being 
although they may not acknowledge the fact 
arr angements, which seem to be adapted for only 
typed class of performance. France, which 
posed to be more advanced than any other cx 
everything relating to the drama, for a long time 
only inexpensive theatres. A French write 
eighteenth century said, ‘‘ Our theatres are so b 
structed, so badly placed, and so neglected, if 
ridiculous to say the Government protects them 
NEILLE and Moxiire had to witness the pers 
their works in trumpery buildings. 

It cannot therefore be said that the El 
dramatists had to suffer more shortcomings fro 
able stages in London than their contemporaries 
countries. As their dramatic performances ro: 
public favour there is little doubt that suitable 
would be erected. But’an inimical power ap} 
Puritanism, and laws were made against boxe 
and seats, so that plays could not be seen with 
fort. Men and women will, however, be amu 
‘* drolleries ’’ consisting of rope dancing and 
exercises with scenes from comedies were devisec 
the prohibitions. There was also acting in privat 
After the Restoration the drama was revived, b 
not hear of any pea splendour about eith 
King’s House ’ ‘“The Duke’s Housé.’”’ En 
like Pepys were Be satisfied so long as they s: 
actresses. He tells us that he looked on the o 
the new theatre building in Covent Garden, an 
would be very fine. But as Prpys for seve 
patronised the twelvepenny places, and consider 
half a crown was prodigality, it could not be 
that ornamental architecture would be visible \ 
without the theatres he patronised. The engr 
the old building in Portugal Street, which was : 
to have been the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, show i 
characterless as if it were a warehouse. CHARL 
gives us an account of Garrick’s Drury Lane 
and the magnificence of the interior is suggested 
tells us that the pilasters were adorned with a { 
substance resembling sugar candy, and which 
child took to be ‘* glorified candy.”’ 

Lame often wished afterwards ee he con 
theatre as it origitally appeared to him. A gre 
playgoers of his time, when changes took place, 
the introduction of everything which could be « 
as an improvement. WaLTER ScoTT was convit 
the enlargement of Drury Lane was fatal to g 
for all the delicate effects of the performers wert 
the crowd. The gestures became extravagant, 
actors had to rant, and with all their violence of ' 
gesticulation the finest parts could hardly becor 
ligible to the vast audience. Scorr, who was 
money matters, said that what he "callled® the 
unproductive expense of ornamental architect 
be more productive if laid out on the’ ‘salari 
actors“and other’ legitirnate expenses for: the ho 
seemed to old playgoers that a beautiful theatre ¢ 
from the performance on ‘the stage, and it is” ‘sti iu 
to meét with men who declare that Ropsos never 
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his best when a member of the stock company in 
rgh, and so on. 1 oe Hoy ‘Soar 

ile such a belief prevails it is not to be expected 
eculators in theatres will care to expend much 
on building. Such structures as the scene-painters 
an neyer, 1t,is said, be created in substantial mate- 
nd while there is a possibility of a ‘‘ call ’’ for the 
ginter, no one has ever heard of a cheer given for 
hitect of a new theatre. Again, it is always pos- 
estimate the utmost amount which can be derived 
full house, while it is more than likely such an 
will rarely find its way to the treasury. The 
of a theatre can be calculated with sufficient 
y to prevent much outlay on genuine architecture. 
§ then to be expected that a fine theatre can be 
on all occasions, and probably there was never a 
for a theatre produced by an English architect 
much being sacrificed before it was handed over 
uilder. ‘The theatrical architecture of England is 
e far from what it would be if a sufficient sum of 
were at the disposal of the architects. 

he new Memorial Theatre those shortcomings, it 
s hoped, will be entirely absent. If it is to be 
J as a memorial of SHAKESPEARE, there should be 
ns about it. If penury is to prevail, it would be 
le to imitate the kind of theatres in which 
PEARE acted and in which his tragedies and 
ss were performed. In that way a tribute would 
ered to archeology, and some would assume that 
wuties were found in the plays when performed in 
itive a manner. If the poet’s memory is to be 
¢d in a style which corresponds with his greatness, 
mdon must possess a theatre which would at least 
| to CHARLES GARNIER’S Opera House in Paris. 
re might be objection if the funds were provided 
eTreasury. Fortunately SHakEspHaRE’s memory 
lure if the amalgamated committees should fail in 
forts. If a tribute of respect is offered it should, 
r, be generous as coming from the hearts of 
men. 


STORATION OF GOETHE’S HOUSE. 
Who are worth remembering are not always 
ssociated with particular houses. The London 
Council, when they propose to set up 
on No. 14 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
rd that Wituiam. Erry and CuarKson Sran- 
the painters, Samurn Prpys, the diarist, and 
 Hartey, Queen ANNn’s minister, were among 
dents in that house, suggest that a celebrity in his 
n live in many houses as well as play many parts. 
erelore satisfactory when a house can be identified 
man like SwakEsprEaRE’s in Stratford-on-Avon, 
HS in Chelsea, and Leiauron’s in Kensington. 
use in the Frauen-platz, now the Goethe-platz, 
r, 18 more closely connected with Gorrne than any 
inglish houses with their famous residents, for in 
ent the greater part of his life. It was in fact the 
use in which. he could claim a kind of ownership, 
: first ten years he spent in it could, he said, be 
ad as a fairy tale. 
THE Was not a native of Weimar, for he was born in 
ort-on-the-Maine in 1749. As a student he lodged 
21g, Dresden, Strasburg and Wetzlar.. In his 
‘sixth year he went to Weimar on the invitation of 
ind Duke. . lt seemed to be more than a personal 
* for so gifted a man to settle down in a town which 
all among the lesser German principalities, and to 
there for-no less than fifty-five years. But, like 
18, GorTHE was willing to sacrifice much to repose, 
ing passed through.a stormy period he was prepared 
‘¢ himself. to serious, studies. rest ad 
marin the middle.of the eighteenth century was a 
Ae d-fashioned place. -- There was nothing to dis- 
Uubfrom a great many provincial towns in Germany. 


Hehess -was ambitious. ..She.knew that French 


‘| 
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dard he reached in the Grecian Saloon, that Irvine | 
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ladies who:were not more:fond of culture than herself had 
made their houses distinguished by inyiting to them literati 
of various sorts. The Duchess, like the King of Nayarrn 
in ** Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ promised to herself 


Our court shall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art. 


Not only Gortuse, but Wretanp, Herper, and other 
authors were invited. Brrtrucu, who was the treasurer, an 
almost honorary office, found he had to provide shoes and 
stockings as well as coats and waistcoats for some of the 
men of genius who imagined that all who could rhyme 
would then find an asylum in Weimar. The Duke was, 
however, able to realise that GorTuE differed from his com- 
panions, and he was at once made a privy counsellor. He 
might take control of any field of administration which was 
pleasing to him, and in the end he was the true ruler of 
Weimar. 

It is now impossible to tell what kind of house GorTHE 
first occupied. The house which is called after him and 
which was restored a few weeks ago was so much altered 
from time to time it is doubtful whether any of the original 
rooms remain. It occupies a corner site, and GOETHE was 
therefore able to possess a very large garden, which was 
one of the inducements of Weimar for him: It was also 
close to the park, and probably in the eighteenth century 
GorTHE’s house might be considered as the most southern 
in Weimar. It could not be said that any part of the city 
was remote from the house. But the theatre was near for 
plays and the park was used for open-air representations 
when the weather was fine. The fountain in front of the 
house afforded constant delight in the study of attitudes, 
and made him reflect on the difference between the objective 
and subjective in art. 

The house was partially reconstructed during GorETHE’s 
absence in France and Italy. Gorrue had realised abroad 
the importance of a fine hall and staircase. It was his 
principle also to make the best of things, and as he could 
not afford marble statues he substituted plaster casts for 
them. EcKERMANN, who first visited GoETHE in 1823, said 
the house made an agreeable impression upon him, for 
without being costly everything was noble and simple. 
The statues on the stairs he accepted as evidence of the 
poet’s love of art and antiquity. It is usual to place a 
mosaic with the word ‘‘ Salve ’’ in the hall at the entrance. 
But in GoETuE’s house it was placed on the landing of the 
first floor and led to a suite of rooms in one of which 
GorTHE met him. GorrTuHeE took a practical interest in 
building, for he acted as chief officer of works, with Herr 
Coupray, the architect, as adviser. He looked on archi- 
tecture as dumb music. But fine buildings and rooms he 
considered to be only adapted for princes and very rich 
people. ‘The possessors were content to sit still as if they 
were at a concert. For his part, being an active man, he 
preferred small rooms in which everything was as simple 
as in a gipsy’s tent, and there his inner nature had full 
freedom and could create what it liked out of itself.. At 
another time GorTHE told EcKERMANN that he considered 
he had spoiled his house by having a staircase in the Italian 
manner, and at the moment the love of simplicity was so 
strong in him he expressed a wish to throw down the 
house and re-erect it with small rooms, which were con- 
sidered more favourable to self-control than those which 
were ostentatious. GorTHE was then within a couple of 
years of his death and was beginning to feel he should be 
separated from the world. A year afterwards ‘he was 
tempted into buying a beautiful reclining chair which he 
declared he would never use. Luxury of that kind he 
asserted to be contrary to his nature. He would allow no 
sofa in his room, and always sat on a plain wooden chair, 
to which a rest for his head was added a little before his 
death. Fine furniture, he said, was an obstacle to think- 
ing. From his words it is evident that attics in Grub 
Street which are scantily furnished should not offer much 


‘privation to a writer in prose or poetry: “THACKERAY Visited 


the poet in 1831, and he described the ‘house ‘as being all 
over pictures, drawings, casts; statues, and medals. Even 


‘the little antechamber ‘of “his private ‘apartments was 
‘covered all round with antiqueéasts and bas-reliefs. 
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The Germans were proud of GorTHE; and even the 
irreverent Hernricu Heine was compelled to own that the 
poet was to him as Jovs himself. He could not repress 
his surprise at hearing so great a being laugh when he told 
him that the plums on the road from Jena to Weimar were 

very sweet. The representatives of Gorrun’s family 
were therefore to be excused if they were doubtful con- 
cerning what was to be done with the house and its con- 
tents. Plaster casts, antique paintings, and bas-reliefs, 
portraits of nobodies in black and white by local artists, 
copies of pictures and the like are not valuable in the eyes 
of appraisers. -If the collections had been dispersed 
immediately after the poet’s death they might have attained 
unusual prices from once belonging to GorTHE. But the 
executors preferred to wait and see how events turned, 
and as time went on the market value of the contents of 
the house grew less andless. GorTHE’s own rooms, as we 
have said, were bare on principle, and on that account were 
kept closed against all who had not given some proof of 
enthusiasm. Weimar does not attract many visitors, but 
few as they were they could not be certain they would be 
allowed to step into the entrance hall. Gorrun’s indif- 
ference to costly objects was being expiated in a manner 
which he could not have foreseen. 

Of late years it was recognised that the memory of 
GOETHE was not upheld by the Government of Weimar and 
those who claimed to possess an interest in the collections. 
There are Goethe Societies all over Germany; and en- 
thusiastic members found that a visit to the poet’s residence 
was almost enough to convince them they were not acting 
wisely in endeavouring to make out new meanings for every 
line which he wrote. It was therefore resolved that some- 
thing must be done. The task of restoration was assigned 
to Herr Karn Korsouav. In ordinary restorations of 
churches and castles the structure is alone considered. If 
it were expected that the duty was to enable future genera- 
tions to realise the kind of life led by some ancient bishop or 
warrior few restorers would undertake the task. That was 
the kind of commission imposed on Herr Korscuav.’ In a 
technical or commercial sense he was entrusted with an 
immense amount of rubbish, and was expected to dispose 
of it in such a way that pilgrims would come away from 
seeing the house with an enhanced idea of the greatness of 
the poet. Last week the building was thrown open to 
visitors, and the general opinion was that the house can 
now be gone through without exciting any misgiving as to 
the poet’s good taste. 

In the first place there has been a clearance of nearly 
everything introduced since the poet’s death. Inthe same 
way that some people cover graves with wreaths bearing 
the names of the givers, several genuine admirers of the 
poet and pseudo-enthusiasts thought they were connecting 
themselves with the poet’s renown by sending engravings, 
drawings, etc., which they expected would be preserved. 
The rooms can now be seen in a condition which corre- 
sponds with that which would be visible to Gorrum when he 
cast his eyes around them. In fact, everything which can 
be considered as of a later date than 1832 has been 
eliminated. Very few genuine works of art have been 
sacrified. The portrait by Srimzer which was hung by 
GortuE’s daughter in what may be called the drawing- 
room has gone elsewhere, and instead are seen the copy of 
the antique. Aldobrandini Marriage and a portrait of 
ZELTER, the mason and musician who was GOETHR’s con- 
fidant. 

The aim has been to deprive the residence of the 
character of a museum. Shelter is however found for 
objects which have some interest although not closely con- 
nected with the poet’s daily life. Among them is the model 
of a locomotive and carriage which was presented by an 
English admirer in 1831.  Gonrun, although a recluse, 
carefully watched the efforts of Englishmen to create 
engineering marvels on a grand scale. When the works of 
the Thames Tunnel had to be suspended in 1828 by the 
influx of the river, he admired the courage shown in 
grappling with the difficulty. An Englishman, he said, 

wou 


‘whole nation has the same spirit. Indeed, we might say 
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the most difficult problems in geology, bota 


sooner encounter. bankruptcy than disgrace, and the. 


the reclamation from the sea which Faust u 
a final work was suggested by an English proje 
Although the account of GorTHn’s tra 
Switzerland and France is well known, he w 
home-keeping student. His house will now 
visitor who is acquainted with the poet’s 
realise how within a limited space he was able t 


anatomy, sound, &c. Experts differ in es 
utility of his conclusions, but at least they demo 
much can be done in studying under diffieulti 
writings on art were based on casts and engray 
was able to see few original paintings. H. 
took to observing Nature as compensation for 
of works of art. In addition he produced p 
kinds, tragedies and comedies, novels, biogr, 
essays. He was the last of the encyclopedi 
those who followed him wisely restricted th 
subjects. Asa scene of varied labour Gonr 
unique, and as such Germany should carefull 


A TEMPLE OF THE GAR 


ae portraits by John Opie, R.A., have their 
one day they may be sought after. He w 
Cornwall; and in his boyhood was sufficiently 
serve as a teacher in his native village. As 
appears to have been self-taught, but in his twen 
the ‘‘ Cornish Wonder’’ was able to have no le 
works hung in the Academy Exhibition. He was 
four when he was elected an Academician, and 
years succeeded Fuseli as professor of painting. — 
time when it was proposed to erect a memorial a 
sion of the debt which was owing to the British Nz 
services, Opie came forward with a suggestion 
in which would be combined the efforts of architec 
and sculptors. The project was too startling, 
no question that a similar memorial could be ra 
memorate peaceful victories or even the success of : 
Englishman. Opie’s letter will at least appear 
readers :— is, 
Having lately seen by the public papers 
contemplation to erect a column, statue, or ot 
in honour of the British Navy, I trust it cann: 
unbecoming in any man to offer his sentimen 
the best mode of carrying so laudable a design int 
and rendering it at the same time a monument 
taste of the nation; as I suppose every man 
such an occasion, that whatever, by meanness 
or clumsiness of execution, is disgraceful to the n 
must be equally disgraceful to the glorious end 
reflect lasting dishonour instead of credit on its 
porters. 
Attention to this point is the more ne 
valour and superior dexterity of the 
have been felt, admired and fully a 
the surrounding nations ; but, it must be own i 
as yet been equally successful in impressing th 
advantageous opinion of British taste. Some 
ever, within a few years past have been ma 
respect ; and the attention that has been pa 
quence should render us doubly cautious, a 
redoubled energy, that we may not again fall 
—contempt, accompanied by insult and deri 
watchful jealousy already excited by the progre: 
since the establishment of the Royal Academy, 
a failure, in an object of so high a kind, to pas 
and neglect. ae 
Being a private individual without rank a1 
fluence, I should not have dared to obtrude 
the public, but that I feel my full share of enth 
generous cause, and that, my line of study leadin 
immediate consideration of such subjects 
imagined it possible that I might have more i Das T 
occasion than could readily offer themselves 
but far from presumptuously wishing to dict 
only profess to throw out a few hints for the « 
those who may have more judgment and tas 
and are more particularly engaged in the design 
shall I be, and think myself amply rewarded for 
if my conceptions should only be the means: 
attention and drawing forth the ideas of ‘80: 
do justice to the sublimity of the subject. 


7 


June 26, 1908.] 


bg ork like that in question, in addition to durability in 


‘materials, magnificence in the structure, and taste in the | 
cution, ought to abound in sources of instruction and en- | 


ainment ; it should be as interesting in itself as it is from 
nature of its subject, capable of keeping curiosity always 
e, and of being viewed with fresh admiration for a thou- 
d years. ate aes ; 

A column may at first surprise by its magnitude and please 
its beauty ; but the uniformity of its impression on the 
it, alike on all sides and at all times, must quickly render 
ninteresting ; and after a few ages of disregard, posterity 
; only view it as a quarry of materials cor other edifices. 


olossal statue might do more, in some respects, than a | 


n, but in magnitude and effect it must be inferior ; and 
inhospitable climate, by wearing away the sharpness and 
eacy of the workmanship, would prevent it being long con- 
red as an object of attention, in point of taste ; the ideas 
rested by it would be of too refined and abstracted a nature 
llow it to be very instructive, and it must at least partake 
much of the uniformity of a pillar to be capable of afford- 
that plentitude and succession of entertainment which 
it always to accompany great durability. 
daving shown the insufficiency, in some points, of the 
1s already proposed, it remains now to consider how all 
important and necessary qualities above mentioned can 
ombined. This I conceive may be effected by the adop- 

of the following scheme, in which the whole powers of 
arts of painting, sculpture and architecture may be 
ed; and what subject ever offered itself more worthy of 
| a combination ? 
What I would recommend, in preference to either a column 
statue, is—Izrst, that on some convenient spot in the 
topolis a circular building should be erected, as nearly 
he plan of the Pantheon at Rome as the different designa- 
of it will allow, into which the light should be admitted 
ugh the dome, at or near the top. Secondly, that the whole 


mal circle should be divided into compartments, on which. 


ld be painted a certain number of the most brilliant vic- 
s and remarkable achievements, judiciously and carefully 
ted from the naval history of Great Britain, beginning 
| the remotest periods, and coming gradually down to the 
ent day. Thirdly, that between every two of the pictures, 
nst spaces left for that purpose, there should be placed 
or more statues of the size of life of the greatest heroes 
he British Navy who commanded in the actions repre- 
ad on the adjoining canvases, and to whose skill and 
spidity the success is chiefly to be attributed: that under 
principal paintings there should be a smaller set relative 
ur trade, commerce, colonisation, discoveries, and other 
ects connected with, and growing out of, the great power 
prosperity of our Navy. Fourthly, that over the whole 
Id be hung a series of half-length portraits of other great 
and gallant officers, who, though not of the first class, 
)deserved well of their country. As this circle will be 
2, SOMe space in it may be reserved for future claimants, 
perhaps unborn, who will not, we have every reason to 
, add less to the honour of their country, nor fall short of 
elebrity of their glorious predecessors. Fifthly, that in 
entre of the building, under the dome, there be placed a 
sal group in marble, representing Neptune doing homage 
ritannia ; and at the head of the room a statue of His 
nt Majesty George III., in whose reign the British 
l power has reached a point of exaltation which seems 
eclude the possibility of its being carried much higher by 
successors, 

pretend not, nor indeed is this the time or place, to 
‘into the detail; on that the architect, the painter, 
the sculptor must be consulted ; and happily the Royal 


lemy can supply not only one, but many, in each de- | 


ment of art, of ability fully equal to the great end pro- 
l. It is sufficient here to remark that simplicity and 
deur should be the leading characteristics of the building 
its decorations, both within and without. What an 
‘Might a design like this, happily planned and executed, 
uce. How magnificent, how instructive it might be 
. How entertaining to trace down from the earliest 
ds of our history the gradual increase of our Navy, to 
tk the different stages of its growth, from a few simple 
“8 IM its infancy to the stupendous: magnitude of at 
ired first-rate men of war, miracles of the mechanic arts, 
dly bearing Britain’s thunder, the bulwark of England, 
slory of Englishmen, and the terror and admiration of 

Yr How flattering to the imagination to anticipate 
leasure of walking round such an edifice, and surveying 
Ke eat subjects depicted on its walls. Battles, under 
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all the varied circumstances of day, night, moonlight, storm 
and calm—the effects of fire, water, wind and smoke, 
mingled itt terrific confusion. In the midst, British Valour. 
triumphantly bearing down all opposition, accompanied by 
Humanity, equally daring and ready to succour the van- 
quished foe. Discoveries, in which we see delineated the 
strange figures and still stranger costume of nations till 
then unknown, and where the face of Nature itself is ex- 
hibited under a new and surprising aspect. Then to turn 
and behold the statues and portraits of the enterprising com- 
manders and leaders in the actions and expeditions recorded, 
and compare their different countenances; here a Drake and 
an Anson, there a Blake, a Hawke, a Boscawen, and a Cook. 

In such a place what man or description of men can fail 
to be interested? The philosopher, the man of genius, the 
man of taste, the naturalist, the physiognomist, the soldier 
as well as the sailor—in short, all conditions might resort 
here for study or for amusement. Age might here find sub- 
ject for pleasing meditation, and here youth might imbibe 
virtuous enthusiasm. 

What a noble field for honourable contention would also 
be opened by such an undertaking to our artists of all de- 
nominations; and what might not be expected from their 
exertions when equally operated upon by patriotism. 
grandeur and celebrity of subject, and personal emulation, 
who now produce so much, almost without encouragement and 
without notice. 

It is, indeed, the opinion of many persons of the highest 
consideration that nothing but an opportunity of this kind ~ 
is wanting to enable them to rise as superior to the justly 
admired schools of Italy and Flanders in the execution of 
their works as they confessedly are already in the choice and 
composition of their subjects. If so, what would any of the 
boasted galleries and collections have to offer in comparison 
of such an assemblage as is here proposed? And how deeply 
are not the policy and interest, as well as the honour, of the 
nation engaged in the furtherance of such a design ? : 

I have been encouraged, Sir, to trouble you thus far with’ 
my sentiments by the advice of several individuals of acknow- 
ledged judgment and taste, who are convinced, as well as 
myself, that no plan truly efficient and honourable in all 
points of view can be adopted that partakes not in a great 
degree of what I have now proposed, which is of a nature so 
powerfully and generally interesting that I doubt not it 
might be carried into effect to great advantage as a pecuniary 
speculation merely. The public exhibition, with the publica- 
tion of a set of engravings of the work, would probably pay 
the expense of the whole with considerable interest; and the 
nation would derive the benefit from it of being greatly en- 
riched, at the same time that the rapid dispersion of the 
prints into all quarters of the globe would contribute, more 
than can well be imagined or described, to give an exalted 
and universal impression of British valour, taste, munifi- 
cence and genius. 


WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


REPORT has been prepared by the education committee 
of the London County Council on the Westminster 
Technical Institute, as with the appointment of a principal . 
and the completion of the large new building, the institute 
has entered upon a new phase in its existence and it is neces- 
sary to decide the direction in which it is desirable that the 
work should develop. 

The work of the institute is at present in three well-defined 
departments—(i.) civil and mechanical engineering; (ii.) 
architecture and builders’ work ; (iii.) art. As Vincent Square 
is close to the district in which the offices of civil engineers 
and architects are chiefly to be found, and as there are in the 
neighbourhood firms such as the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Suggs, Parkinsons and others, the division of work appears 
to be a very good one. If the institute is developed along 
these lines it will fill up a gap in the educational system of 


|. London and not overlap with any existing institution. 


The committee suggest the holding of a class in structural 
engineering, which would treat of the more difficult problems 
in structural engineering from the point of view of the de- 
signer. Such a course has been frequently asked for by 
students who have gone through the more elementary classes, 
and it would be beyond the requirements of engineers for purely 
examination purposes. This class would, from the nature 
of the work (entailing very considerable preparation on the - 
part of the teacher), be comparatively small, but would offer | 
facilities for higher work in structural engineering not obtain- 
able elsewhere in London evening classes, and thus attract the 
comparatively skilled designer, The class in civil engineering 


4At4 


practice would be auxiliary to the more theoretical engineering 


classes, and would assist young civil engineers in applying 


their theoretical knowledge scientifically to actual design, not 
always done in ciyil engineers’ offices. _ 

The class in the law relating to buildings would include 
building bye-laws, public health acts, law of support of fix- 
tures and dilapidations, of arbitrations and compensation, 
suitable for students preparing for, say, Surveyors’ Institute 
examinations. Such acourse, if well advertised, would attract 


a good type of student, and would fill a gap in building courses 


of instruction. : : 

The Gas Light and Coke Company have promised to bring 
the class in gas supply and gas engineering before the notice 
of their employés, and to encourage them to attend. 

The Art department, which has hitherto been known as the 
Westminster School of Art and has had a very distinguished 
history, has been working under grave difficulties during the 
last few years. One of the chief reasons for the erection of the 
new institute was to provide proper accommodation for this 
school, and practically the whole of the two upper floors of the 
new building is devoted to the art department. Students at- 
tending the day art classes pay comparatively high fees. An 
inclusive fee of twelve guineas is charged for admission to 
all classes, and a fee of 61. a session is charged to those students 
who wish to attend only three days a week. The fees received 
during the session 1906-7 amounted in all to about 2731. The 
Board of Education grant for the school of art for the same 
session was 1821. 19s. 6d. The development of the school would 
result in increased receipts under both these heads, but it is 
not possible to give an. accurate forecast of the amount. 

It may be necessary at a later date in the session to recom- 
mend the establishment of further classes. The total addi- 
tional cost during the current financial year will be 3271. and 
in succeeding years 425]. It is recommended that, provided 
that a sufficient number of students enter, new classes be 
opened, and additional meetings of existing classes be sanc- 
tioned in the session 1908-9, and that teachers be employed in 
connection therewith at rates of pay in accordance with the 
scale of the Council, and that additional equipment and 
materials for the maintenance of classes be supplied in thé 
session 1908-9 ; and that expenditure not exceeding 3251. for 


equipment and 1051. for materials be sanctioned in connection 
therewith, 


THE TOWN PLANNING BILL. 


L: HIS Bill, introduced by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for housing, town planning, &c., does not 


in its present’ form secure the approval of the Parliamentary | 


and other committees of the London County Council. 

With respect to the first part, which relates to the housing 
of the working classes, it is said that generally we are of 
opinion that Government assistance would be more useful in 
the domain of local taxation, and that an equitable readjust- 
ment of this burden would do more to facilitate the erection 
of dwellings, both by local authorities and builders, than the 
proposed power of compulsion. If, however, Parliament 
should determine to vest such powers in the Government and 
thus recognise the national character of housing, it would 
seem equitable that provision should be made for a grant in 
aid. Such a provision would be very desirable in the case of 
London, owing to variation of the conditions affecting housing 
in the county. If the Council were to clear an insanitary 
area in a central district, and were to decide to provide re- 
housing accommodation on a cheap site in the suburbs, the 
Local Government Board could; under the Bill, compel the 
Council instead to build ‘éither on the cleared site or in its 
immediate ‘neighbourhood. This would involve additional 
cost, the chief burden of which ought, in the circumstances, to 
fall'on imperial funds instead of on local rates. 

These clauses also involve considerations of very grave 


importance to the Council from a financial point of view. 


It is conceivable ‘that by the action of the Local Government 
Board the Council ‘might ‘be forced ‘to incur expenditure of 
such magnitude as to render it quite impdssible for it ‘to 
exercise proper control from yea to year over its finances. ’ 
Dealing, therefore, with the matter from all the points of ‘view 
indicated above, weé'are'strongly of opinion that it is inex- 
pedient that power should be' given to the Local Government 


Board'to compel the Council to take action in regard to opera- 


tions under the Housing ‘Acts in respect of matters in which 
| the Council has hitherto exercised ‘an’ unfettered discretion, : 


and that an amendment of the Bill im this direction should be 


sought.’ 


‘ The' sécond part; whichis intended 'to'enable local ‘authori?’ 


{2 


ties, and in default the Locil Goyern ment Board, ‘to’ maké *| 


opinion of the Parliamentary Committee may be desirable 1 


A DETACHED residence overlooking the Sunningda! | 
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town planning schemes, is also disapproved. The commit 
say :— 

Perhaps the most important amendment which we thi 
the Council should seek in connection with this part of {| 
Bill is under clause 51, which enables the Local Governme 
Board to compel a local authority to prepare a scheme and 
carry it into execution by mandamus. Town planning, 1: 
housing, appears to us to be essentially a local matter, a 
the proposal to compel a local authority, by mandamus, 
execute a town planning scheme is contrary to the princip 
of local government. The powers of the Local Governm 
Board to act as co-ordinator or arbitrator between lo. 
authorities and owners in cases of dispute may no dou 
prove advantageous, but the other powers should not be od 
ferred without strong evidence of their necessity. The Lo 
Government Committee state that in considering this clay 
they have only had regard to the position of London, and th 
consider that, apart from the question whether a case is ma 
out for the necessity for such powers in dealing with p: 
vincial authorities, there is certainly no need for the exister 
of the powers in respect of the performance by the Council 
its duties. We are therefore of opinion that the preparati 
and execution of a scheme of town planning should not. 
compulsory upon the Council, and that the Bill should 
amended accordingly. It is recommended that athendmer 
be sought to provide— | 

That-all powers of the Local Government Board to com 
the Council to carry out any of the powers 'or provisions of t 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, be struck out 
clauses 11 and 12. ae a 

That Part II. of the Bill be amended so as to make it cle: 
that a town planning scheme may be made with reference 
estates'in course of development, and that a local authori 
may require arterial communication between estates, and th 
no compensation shall be payable in respect of requiremer! 
which could have been made without compensation under t: 
London Building Act, 1894. o| 

That no town planning scheme shall be made with respe 
to any land in the county of London by any local authori 
other than the Council without the consent of the Council. 

That the general provisions to be made by the Local Gover! 
ment Board under clause 46 shall not take effect until th 
have been laid before each House of Parliament for a peri: 
of not less than forty days during the session of Parliamer 
and if either of those Houses, before the expiration of thc 
forty days, presents an address to His Majesty against su. 
provisions, no further proceedings shall be taken, witho; 
prejudice to the making of new provisions. 

That all powers of the Local Government Board to comp 
the Council to prepare or execute a town planning scheme 
struck out of the Bill. ‘ 

That the Council shall be exempted from liability f 
deficiencies in poor rate under section 133 of the Lands Claus 
Consolidation Act, 1845, in connection with all operatio: 
under the Housing Acts. 

That the Council’s lodging-houses erected under the pr 
visions of Part III. of the Housing Act, 1890, shall | 
exempted from inhabited house duty. ; | 

That dwellings erected or to be erected under Part III. | 
the Housing Act, 1890, may be regarded as the xe-housiz 
accommodation required to be provided in connection wii 
displacements on account of public improvements. | 

That the provisions for exemption from by-laws und 
clause 19 (f) be extended to cases under Part III. of #1 
Housing Act, 1890. zs 

That all expenses incurred by the Council, both for housir| 
and town planning, shall be charged on the general coun! 
rate, and not on the special county rate. al a 

That any question as to whether property is injurious! 
affected or increased in value to be determined under clause 4 
be referred to an arbitrator to be appointed by the Loc! 
Government Board. . ae 

That such other modifications in matters of detail as in tl 


the:interests of the Council be authorised. == © © yt 


on note 


GARTH, SUNNINGDALE. 


/ Golf Links;, recently. erected from. the designs a 
under the superintendence of Mr. Henry T, OHALORAF 
architect and surveyor, of 48 Bishopsgate Street Withi 
E.C.:.'The elevations are finished with white rough-cas\ 
and ‘thes house’ has‘ green: slate roof.» The’ bis 
fitted throughout with steel-casements and lead glazing- 


oye 26, 1908.) _ 


THE GARTH SUNNIGOALFe 
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| 
| FIRES IN LOFTY BUILDINGS. 


the annual meeting of the Association of Professional 
, Fire Brigade Officers at the Council House, Birmingham, 
‘per was read by Mr. A. Pordage, Firemaster of Edin- 
ih, on the necessity of calling public attention to the 
jing tendency to increase the heights of new buildings of 
jimably fireproof construction. The time, he urged, was 
rtune for the Association to issue a warning note to 
| cipalities of the dangers to which cities are exposed where 
onstruction of such buildings of abnormal heights is 
iiraged. The first query was—Are these fireproof build- 
fireproof? The calamitous fires in large American cities 
lig the past few years had provided the world with the 
\\complete object-lessons on the behaviour of the various 
lings and building materials when exposed to the ravages 
fe eration, and he instanced the fire at Baltimore in 
as the one in which they could find circumstances more 
‘y resembling those in our own cities. One important 
‘rt almost entirely ignored by the building community 
{hat no matter of what material the structure might con- 
ts contents could not be of the same incombustible nature 
2 building material. One'often heard it said of a build- 
that ‘ the floors are of concrete, the stairs are of stone, 
(here is therefore nothing to burn.’’ It was quite impos- 
|to “ fireproof ’’ all the necessaries of life with which all 
lings are more or less stored. It was also not necessary 
the building should be of non-combustible construction 
) to prevent the stock taking fire. Stock of almost every 
‘ption had an unhappy knack of taking fire under what- 
“ireumstances it might be stored. They had no desire to 
| tage the construction of buildings with non-inflammable , 
als, but what they did. desire was that,all buildings, 
te be within a reasonable distance from the ground. The 
x of extremely high buildings lay in the fact that fires 
© upper: floors were, quickly communicated, from one 
tae another, and owing to their great height were out 
‘ch’ of the ordinary equipment of fire brigades. They 
\of the NewYork Fire Department had declared that hid 
‘tttient‘tould not deal with a fire higher’ than 150 feet’: 


hatnif 
Pasiblemoment,=This.conld-only, be accomplished, df; 


‘the ground: Tn this: country they did:not claim to-deal:. 
such modest proportions.’ It:was apparent.to every- + 
fire Were to, be stopped it-must be.got,at atthe; « 


cat 


the fire were within reasonable reach of the fire brigade. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the limit of their immediate 
resources was 60 feet, and even with the aid of modern 
mechanical ladders 80 feet might be considered to be the 
extreme limit of the immediate possibilities of the best- 
equipped fire brigade. The reason was that the first appli- 
ances to be brought up and gotinto operation could not reach 
the seat of a fire beyond those limits without the assistance 
of heavier and more complicated appliances, which required 
a longer time to bring up and several men to manipulate them. 


During these heavier operations the fire had time to increase. 


in intensity in the building of origin, rendering it un- 


approachable to the firemen, who consequently had to attack | 


it either from the street or adjoining buildings, to which the 
fire had every opportunity of spreading through windows and 
other unavoidable openings. The lessons to be learnt from 
some of the more recent American fires were that while the fire 
department were successful in extinguishing the fires in the 
older and less pretentious buildings, and in-the lower floors of 
the skyscrapers, they were quite unable to reach the fires in 
the top floors of the latter buildings. They had no desire to 


disparage the value and use of fire-preventive materials in 


building construction ; on the contrary, it was our duty to 
encourage them, but it was’ also their duty to prevent over- 
estimation of the value of such construction from becoming 
an abuse. What they as a Fire Brigade Congress had now to 
consider was ‘‘ how to prevent destruction of fireproof build- 
ings by fire.’’ As applied to hotel buildings and habitations, 


those lofty structures were a distinct source of danger to life, 


as it was quite impossible for any brigade to bring up life- 
saving appliances to deal effectively Avan large number of 
people on the top or upper floors. With all the precautions 
by way of fixed fire-escapes, which the American. building 
laws insist must be introduced in hotel and other,such build- 
ings, and with the splendid, resources of the.American fire 
brigades, there was seldom:a serious fire in, American, hotel 


buildings unaccompanied by seriéus loss of;life upon the upper , 


floors, owing to the jnability of. the firemen .to, reach suchiex: ; 


treme, elevations, .. Consequently .they,. gould: only view. the ., 


introduction into, this country, of such conditions inseparable. 
from, this: class, of, building with.much; concern... The conser, 
quences with us would be even more disastrous, because: the.,,, 


resources at the disposal of our fire brigades were,not 


prees at dhe Stsposal pf gor nearly 60 
elaborate.as thos of the American cities): gfe ish a: ban 


ated 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue American lady. who insisted on trousers concealing 


the naked legs of her dining-room table must now be in | 


London, for only such a fastidious matron could have 


inspired the agitation about the sculpture of the 
British Medical Association in the Strand. Only a 
stranger to London could believe that the busy 


people who pass along the street would stand gazing on 
figures 40 above the ground for the pleasure of being 
demoralised. They would not long be allowed to possess 
one point of view. But as the elderly ladies in 
Du Mavrisr’s drawings, when they complained’ of men 
bathing near their house and were told it was at a distance, 
replied that with a telescope the scene appeared to be 


close, probably the hypereritics of the sculpture imagine: | 


the public will hire rooms to enjoy the nudities. The 


figures are symbolical, and the artist was justified in | 


having a contrast between them which was emphasised 
by the use or absence of drapery. In a building used by 


medical doctors and surgeons it is absurd to expect that. 


they are unconscious of the undraped figure in their calling. 


In 1900, the centenary of the death of Wriuuiam 
Cowper the poet, the house at Olney in which he lived 
for nineteen years, and in which he composed his prin- 


cipal works, was presented to the public.. The donor was | 


the late Mr. W. H. Conuineripag. The life of Cowper 
was of the saddest, for ‘‘ from a maniac’s tongue was 
poured the deathless singing,’’ and no one can think of 
it without. sympathy. Many pilgrims accordingly visit 
Olney, for the house and gardens have been little changed 
since the last decade of the eighteenth century. Although 
it is only a modest museum, the house cannot be upheld 
without expenditure, and the committee appeal for 
2,2001. to constitute an endowment fund. A booklet has 
been issued by Messrs. Conzinaripar, of Aldersgate 
Street, which explains what is proposed. It is an excel- 
lent specimen .of typography and has a reproduction of 
Romney's portrait of the poet. Unfortunately it is faced 
‘by. one of the ex-slaver, Jonn. Newton, who recalls 
some of Hoaartn’s villains, for the house is called ‘‘ The 
‘Cowper and’ Newton Museum.’’ 


Ir is proposed by the establishment committee of the 

London County Council that five technical assistants and 
one clerical assistant should be temporarily employed in 
the Architect’s (Education) Department at rates of pay 
‘not exceeding 63s., 50s., 40s., 35s., 30s., and 30s. a week 
‘respectively.. Their services are required to enable the 
work connected with minor alterations, consisting prin- 
cipally of formation of partitions and alterations to heating 
apparatus at certain schools, at a’ total estimated cost of 
16,2181., to be effected during the time the schools are 
closed for the summer holidays. There are already 
employed in the same department twenty-two assistants 
on new buildings and warming, thirty-three on repairs 
and sanitary work, and nine on measuring, besides two 
general assistants. pee ae 


In most English. towns there is discontent. whenever 
the streets are opened for. laying gas- or water-pipes. 
_There is not only temporary inconvenience, but the streets 
-are rarely restored to their original condition without extra 
expense. .When there are gas or water companies they 
no doubt pay estimated damages, but in most cases these 
are exceeded. In England a town is hardly formed with- 
out arrangements being made locally for the supply of 
_gas and water. The conditions in the United States are 
of a different kind, and gas and water are sometimes 
conveyed from places at a distance. The objection was 
lately raised that. the streets of towns which existed 
. between the source of supply and the town where the gas 
or water was to be used could not..be opened. In other 
words, it was held that the streets of a town should be 
‘considered as the property of the inhabitants, and were 
“not to be disturbed withoué. paying compensation. The 
‘ Supreme Court of Massachusetts ‘has recently delivered 
an elaborate: judgment on the subject. They held that 
roads and streets'have been éstablished for the general 
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strangers. 


‘and future requirements. 


_ square in section. 


‘tives being formed in plaster. 


west end, and the accommodation for the choir ¢ 
gallery placed at the east end. These views are 


‘architect, and they were taken to forestall an 


‘Mortimer Street, W., and the cost was 13 


‘much larger building is to be desired. 
Lae buildings, consisting of three block 


-are to be constructed of reinforced concrete and tk 


‘and the dressings are to be in artificial stone. Th 


_who are supervising the work. The bills of quant 
-been 
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good of the entire commonwealth, and thoug 
of constructing them may have fallen on the i 
of the district they acquire no special rights | 
outlay. The people of a town cannot, therefore, 
the laying of gas-pipes, although they may d 
benefit from them. The decision will cause : 
prise in England where wayleaves are always 
to be paid for. It is right to allow roads to b 
general traffic, although the surface may be 
But apparently it does not follow 
roads become as it were the covering for a rec 
which pipes may be placed their character rei 
changed, and they should not be left at the di 
those who have not paid for their construction. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON._NEW ADDI 
E illustrate two views of the new residential 
which combine the convenience now ex 
dwelling-houses with features derived from 
examples. In that way the authorities have m 


CHRIST CHURCH, BRIXION, 
HIS church was erected a few years since to reple 
early Victorian chapel which had become ; 

church. The principal difficulties to be surmount 
the limited space and the necessity for econom 
also desired that the whole congregation (est: m 
1,200) should be able to see and hear without in 
by piers, and provision had to be made for a choir 
As will be seen from the plan, every seat in the 
a view of the pulpit entirely unhampered by 
columns. The nave and transepts are of equal 
have a clear floor space, the crossing being do 
The exterior facings are of grey stock bricks reli 
bands of purple Berkhampstead bricks and som 
stone dressings. The joints of the brickwork have 
raked out, and the pointing is kept back abou ha 
inch from the face. The bands of purple bricks are y 
in number on the different planes of the buildin : 
parts most recessed having more bands than the re 
the structure. In the interior the dome is carried o1 
brick arches 4 feet 6 inches thick, perfectly plai 
The square is reduced to an o¢ 
by diagonal girders which are clearly shown, the pei 


_ The roof of the nave has pine trusses carrying t 
purlins, and the pitch is flat. A diaper pattern has 
produced on the boarded roof by alternately sta: 
leaving unstained short lengths of the boarding 
church is not properly orientated, the chancel bein 


as well as a number of sittings, is found in 
to show the building as it was originally comple 


the front which has just been carried out without 
to the architect. The builder was Mr. A. A. 


architect is Professor Brresrorp Prrs, 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—FULL-LENGTH VIEW W 
HE illustration shows the whole nave of the 
looking west, and suggests that for many ] 
GREEN COURT, SHEPHERD’S BUSH GREEN, 


dential flats, are now in course of erection. — 


construction is to be fireproof. . The elevations 
carried out in red bricks and gauged work in de 


contractors are Messrs W. H. Lascenius & 
121 Bunhill Row, E:C., and the buildings are b 
from designs by Messrs. Pauarave & Co., the : 


n prepared. by. Mr. T. Wusrropp 
Westminster" fy 


concluding general meeting of the present session of 
Institute of Architects was held on Monday evening 
onduit Street, W., Mr. Henry T. Hare, vice-presi- 
1 the chair. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 


“Cuarrman said :—The occasion on which the Royal 
dal given annually by His Most Gracious Majesty 
to some distinguished architect or man of science or 
th architectural instincts is justly considered the 
nportant of those on which we meet together, and the 
of our esteemed and distinguished president on 
usiness across the Atlantic is, I am sure, a matter 
soret to himself equally with us; and we must all wish 
a speedy and safe return. The presentation of the Royal 
edal lacks something of its dignity and importance 
is performed by a less person than the president 


‘Medal is given, as you know, in recognition of dis- 
ished services to the art of architecture, either in its 
tical exercise or in the production of works tending to 
» or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the 
branches of science connected therewith ; and as art, 
particularly the art of architecture, is the common pos- 
sion of all nations and countries, and is indeed a language 
which all peoples may converse, and in which each may 
rm much from the others, it is our custom, in selecting the 
ne of the recipient to be submitted to His Majesty, to 
re, on stated occasions, the narrow bounds of our own 
try, and to nominate one of our brethren of foreign 
ionality who has devoted his life and energies to the art: 
ich we love. In doing so I think we may say we honour 
es as well as the recipient, and demonstrate that we are 
ited by no narrow or insular prejudice, but are pre- 
o extend a whole-hearted appreciation to the labours 
ose who perhaps do not in all things see eye to eye with us. 
We English architects have, however, drawn much of our 
yiration from foreign countries—more, perhaps, than we 
xetimes care to acknowledge—and if during our long history 
ave developed definite national characteristics in our 
ecture, we must not altogether ignore the original 
es from which much of our architecture is derived. 
the present moment, when the happy and permanent 
rochement with our nearest neighbour has culminated 
the Franco-British Exhibition, when we welcome as our 
sts here in London probably a far greater number of our 
meh friends than have ever been amongst us at one time 
2, it might naturally be assumed that in suggesting to 
flajesty the name of a French architect as recipient of 
oyal Gold Medal we were actuated mainly by the popular 
se of the moment to do honour to the great nation whom 
re happy to regard as our best friends. This is, how- 
mere coincidence, gratifying enough in itself certainly, 
im no way the true explanation of our selection. The real 
are that, having decided that this year the name of a 
architect should be put forward, it was.impossible for 
to overlook the paramount claims of M. Honoré Daumet, 
om we are pleased to see with us to-night, and to whom we 
the most cordial and hearty welcome. 
In honouring M. Daumet we wish to express our sincere 
lation of his great works as an architect, and through 
our admiration for contemporary French architec- 
I have said that we owe much of our own inspiration 
ign countries, and to no country do we owe more than 
Perhaps few of us realise how much this is so, 
nstances taken at random I may mention the City of 
School, Scotland Yard, and the original portion of 
ool Board offices, none of which we should have in 
present form were it not for French influence. A 
it’s thought will suggest many other familiar cases in 
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and less turbulent course than it has with us in 
She has known no “battle of the styles,’ and no 
Gothic or otherwise; but, although the even tenor 
ay has been marked by less strenuous feelings than 
it is, and always has been, a living and progressive 
erstood and appreciated by its public to a much 
extent than here; and it is in this intelligent and 
ed public appreciation that so much of their strength 
@ French, also, more than any other nation, have 
ised the intimate connection between the arts of 
“hitecture, sculpture and painting, and in no country are 
Se so happily united and so mutually sympathetic. 
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itecture in France has probably pursued a more | 
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Of the vitality of French art in the present generation no 
proof is necessary, but I may be pardoned for instancing the 
magnificent Gare d’Orléans, Ginain’s Ecole de Médecine, 
M. Nénot’s Sorbonne, the beautiful little Chapelle Expiatoire 
in the Rue Jean Goujon, and M. Daumet’s own work at the 
Palais de Justice. 

But I must now introduce M. Daumet to you more par- 
ticularly, and give a short résumé of his career. 

M. Pierre Jéréme Honoré Daumet was born in Paris in 
1826, and was a pupil of MM. Blouet and Gilbert. In 1855 
he was awarded the Grand Prix de Rome, the greatest prizé 
to which a French architect can aspire, and success in which 
‘practically assures his future career. In 1885 he was elected 
Membre de |’ Académie des Beaux-Arts and of the Institut de 
France. He is also attaché of the Commission des Monuments 
Historiques, Honorary Architect-in-Chief of the Department 
of the Seine, Honorary Inspector-General of the Conseil 
d’ Architecture de la Ville de Paris, Official Architect of the 
Cour d’ Appel and to the Chateau St. Germain, Past President 
of the Société Centrale des Architectes Frangais, Past Vice- 
President of the Société des Artistes Frangais, Commander 
of the Légion d’Honneur. He has also been awarded many 
medals and other distinctions too numerous to mention. 

Amongst his many architectural works may be noted the 
following:—The Palais des Facultés at Grenoble; the 
Chapelle Ecce Homo at Jerusalem ; Chapelle et Pensionnat 
des Dames de Sion, Paris; the great restoration of the 
Chateau de Chantilly for the Duc d’Aumale; works at the 
Chateau St. Germain; the Palais de Justice, Paris; the | 
rebuilding of the Palais de Justice, Grenoble ; and the build- © 
ings of the Etats Pontificaux at the Exposition Universelle 
of 1867. 

With many of these works all of us are not personally 
familiar, as they are in the provinces or foreign countries, 
but we all know and admire the Palais de Justice, Paris, as a 
great and lasting monument, sufficient in itself to establish 
M. Daumet as a great architect and artist. His work at 
Chantilly is also universally esteemed as the very highest 
expression of our art. 

To the educational side of architecture his services have - 
been no less distinguished and remarkable. No fewer than 
nine of his pupils have been awarded the Grand Prix de Rome, 
and completed their studies at the Villa Medicis, the first one 
in 1872 and the last so recently as 1906—a most remarkable 
and, I should think, unique record. One of these, M. Girault, 
was the architect of the Petit Palais in the Champs-Elysée, 
a building with which we are all familiar and regard with 
the greatest admiration. 

M. Daumet’s latest book on the Chateau of St. Germain 
is now in our library. I may add that he was elected by the 
unanimous vote of all the nations represented to be president 
of the Permanent International Congress Committee. 

In concluding I may be permitted to remind M. Daumet 
that, in becoming one of the select number of those of all 
nations who wear the Royal Gold Medal, he is not by any 
means the first of his countrymen to receive the honour. 
Amongst his predecessors are Viollet-le-Duc, Charles Garnier, 
César Daly and Auguste Choisy, all men of world-wide re- 
putation, and whose work and influence live to-day and will 
continue in the future, though, alas! the three first-named 
are no longer with us. We are confident that M. Daumet is 
in every way worthy to take his place beside these great com- 
patriots of his, and that his work will equally endure and 
exercise a lasting influence on generations yet to come. 

The Chairman having made the presentation, 

M. Davmer, responding in French, said he was deeply 
touched with the evidence of the appreciation of his English 
confréres. He considered the occasion as an honour offered to 
one of the doyens of French architects, not, however, the eldest, 
for he resided at Chartres, near to his own beautiful cathedral, 
and was now in his hundredth year. M. Daumet said he 
began his studies in 1839, and it was not until twenty-two years 
later that they. were brought to a finish, the concluding 
years being spent at the Villa Medici in Rome. Then 
the thought of the future brought its, anxieties—it was 
the unknown; but by a happy chance he was, he said, 
attached to the mission in Macedonia, then under the direc- 
tion of his friend M. Léon Henzey, whom he rejoined 
later, in 1885, at the Académie des Beaux-Arts. Before then, 
however, in 1867 important works had been entrusted to him, 
He was associated with M. Duc in the Palais de Justice in Paris, 
and in 1875'he undertook for the Duc d’Aumale the reconstruction 
of the Chateau de Chantilly. Then followed the restoration of 
the Chateau de Saint-Germain. . They . knew his life’s work, and 
he referred to it, he said, because the honour conferred upon 
him that evening revived it in all its happiness. He had 
only a few days before expressed to the Marquis de Vogiié, 
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himself a Royal Gold Medallist, the great satisfaction _ it 
gave ‘him to. receive a similar award and an honour which 
he also shared with r ; 
M, Choisy, Referring to his relationship with the Institute, 
M. Daumet alluded to his friend Mr, Phené Spiers, with whom 
he had shared for many years a mutual admiration of antique 
art and a love for teaching it. Wherever they had travelled 
drawings and sketches had been made, Certain water-colours 
by Mr,'Spiers had become documents of a truth of sad interest 
to. the French, | Though the work of an artist who. loved 
France, they recalled the unhappy period of 1871 and the 
Chateau des Tuileries in ruins. In conclusion, M. Daumet 
referred to the International Congress of Architects held in 
London in 1906, and said that such demonstrations of the im- 
portance of architecture resulted in closer sympathy between the 
architects of different nations, and strengthened the interests of 
all art. 

Mr. JoHn Starter said it was a source of great regret that 
circumstances had prevented their outgoing President from 
terminating his period of office with the evening’s most interest- 
ing ‘function. “The duties attaching to the Presidential chair 
weré very much more arduous than they used to be twenty-five 
years'ago.. At that time a President enjoyed slumbrous ease, 
but with the more vigorous life of the Institute and the wider 
interest indigenous to it, the duties of the President and the 
Council in the present day had become increasingly onerous. 
Mr. Colleutt was a man of strong opinions, but he was 
always just, and the speaker was sure they were all agreed 
that whether Mr, Colleutt. was presiding over the Council 
downstairs or at the general meetings of the Institute his 
ardent desire was to uphold the high traditions of his office, 
Mr, Slater therefore proposed a hearty vote of thanks to’ their 
outgoing President for his conduct in the chair. Whilst speak- 
ing of their retiring President, Mr. Slater said he was sure the 
meeting would unanimously express its congratulations to the 


é 


distinguished architect who had been elected to the presidential 
chair. 

Mr. E. T, Hatt supported the motion, 
acclamation. 

Mr. Ernest Groren, amid loud applause, was formally intro- 
duced to the meeting as President ‘and received the chain of 
office.’ He briefly returned thanks for the honour conferred on 
him,'and the meeting then terminated, 


(mete 


which was carried by 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PARTY of members of~ the Edinburgh Architectural 
A -atiltesctatton on Saturday visited Pencaitland Church, 
East Lothian, and Fountainhall House, near Stow. 
Pencaitland the Rey. James Coullie pointed out the main 
features of the church, which consists of a rectangular struc- 
ture’ with ‘transeptal and aisle projections on its north 
sidé: “The aisle on the north-west dates from probably the 
fifteenth century; while the main body of the church is of 
the sixteenth century. A lower projection on the west, with 
an aisle on the north-west, are of the seventeenth century. 
A doorway: to the latter is interesting as an isolated example 
of the Renaissance of early seventeenth century which is 
feund abounding in the neighbourhood, similar details being 
found ‘at Winton, Prestonpans, George Heriot’s Hospital in 
Edinburgh, and’ Baberton House. After viewing the manse 
gardens and thanking Mr. Coullie. the party walked to 
Fountainhall House. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., 
acted’ ‘a8-cicerone, and explained that the house was a very 
fine’ éxample of the residential mansion of the late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century, with a later addition’ of the 
seventeenth century. It was the residence of Lord Fountain- 
hall, ¢elebratéd senator in the Courts of Justicé and member 
of the Scottish Parliament in the seventeenth century. A 
largéhall added to the house in 1638 is that in which, it is 
beliéved;''a Barons: Court ‘for the district was held. The 
original jougs still exist, attached to the wall. Mr. Blanc : 
exhibited a number of plans of the house which he had drawn, 
and '‘insidé the house the party learned many interesting facts 
connected with the construction of the roof, &c. 


At 
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‘(The Council, of. the University of, Liverpool at their last; - 
megting ; instituted. two new chairs, one of Celtic Studies-and . 
the., .other ,. of Medizeval , Archeology. To the. Chair of. 
Methzexal Archeology the Cot 
Pierrepont,’ Barnard, M.A,, ,F.S.A.,.. of -Pembroke- College, ,. 
Oxford. . This Chair is unendowed and withont, salary... Mr.» 
Bamard..will give :his services’ to, the University, during two ; 


a student and inyestigator in his own SUD]ECHB ose alle won 
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Mr. McKim, a former pupil, and — 


| ways impress the visitor with the certainty of progress. 


the Council, appointed: Mr, Francis; 


ACT REPORTER... oo 
~~ LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, a 


HE giant cranes swing and labour. slowly, says 
Liverpool Courier. ». As. you, approach § 
Mount. you see them throw Titanic arms. in- 
against the blue and white of the June sky, un 
heaving the great blocks of masonry into the - 


pl 
pointed. Their deliberation is purposeful, TT 
behind the machines are building for time. They 
a cathedral, and they desire that that cathedra 


least compare with in stateliness and beauty a 
nence, while it excels in utility, the great stone e 
men in the centuries past have left as monuments 
faith. ERIN eS 
One’s first impression at the cathedral site is, | 
not one of construction. The wilderness of tumbled b ko. 
red sandstone suggests a quarry of Titans—vast, 
and without purpose. It implies ruin and destructi 
out of the wilderness you see great walls rising, and 
arches, and unfinished columns, and traceried windows. 
look down into a 50-feet pit and see massive concrete f 
tions destined to bear the weight of two great towers 
will rise 260 feet above the floor of the building, 6 
higher than the great central tower of York Minster— 
that will visually dominate the Mersey and sentinel ¢ 
to the far-away hills of Wales. Among the mas 
masonry you find an ordered army of men at work, 
ming, shaping and carving, preparing each stone 
patient care for the grip of the huge derricks. — So. 
arrive at the conception of the wilderness as urposeful 
constructive. In was in 1882 that the people of Livy 
asked for a cathedral; it was in 1902 that the L 
Cathedral Act was passed. Here you have the labou 
with faith which is moving mountains and rais 
temple of faith that Liverpool is pledged to erect. — 
To the average observer little seems to have 
achieved in the interval since Edward: the Peacemaker, n 
July 1904, laid the foundation-stone of the cathedral n 
which the gospel of Peace is to be. preached. But to le 
architect the buildings are eagerly — suggestive. To i¢ 
skilled eye that from the beginning of a column can trie 
the capitals and the ultimate arch the work accomplisid 
is already instinct with beauty of design and hopeful oa 
great achievement. To the eye of every visitor the form 
the lady chapel, which is to be the first completed corr 
of the edifice, is evolving. Its walls are approaching 50 {\t 
in height. They have still to rise another 20 feet or. 
The windows are completed up to the traceries; the sprig 
of the vaulting, or groining, as it is more commonly knov., 
has been reached, and in the roofless enclosure one ¢ 
already trace graceful proportions, while noble Gothic 


places are being prepared for the series of windows that wl 


ma 
ee 


preparing the solid brick a1 
concrete foundations is progressing. oe 
the building is finished up to this. point—just beyonc 
transept—Liverpool will have its cathedral, not, it 
as complete as it may be in the years to come, - 
architecturally, homogeneous, and a commanding edifice th) 
will house 3,500 worshippers and serve: all the immedial 
heeds: of, the diocese... ff #8) fy) tua i ee 
The details. of. the construction. are. interesting: 
about 250, men .are engaged in/the work.:. The Jatt 
proceed faster if the committee had more money: 


ioe 


; «f 2 Monument through. the. ages-and.asnational glorsuth 
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jame the twentieth-century builders. As the work pro- 
it must have time to consolidate. The great stones, cut 
the quarries of Runcorn and Woolton, must have time 
#Je in their places. The masonry must last for ever. 
“seems, indeed, no waste of time here. The long row 
isons ply hammer and chisel busily to feed the seven 
sks which put them in place. In a great shed, about 
at square, zinc templets are being prepared and laid 
n'a huge table that covers the whole floor’ in order to 
we the relation of the detail to the mass before the 
ms are given to the masons. In another building 
lcarvers, with patient, careful art, are cutting traceries 
aouldings and ornaments, turning the stone into pic- 
‘that will adorn the structure. Great saws are at work 
infinite labour and slowness, cutting mighty blocks of 
tone into shape, slicing through the solid rock at the 
yf not more than a foot an hour. In another corner 
» site are men engaged in making models in clay and 
to guide the sculptors of the window traceries and the 
3, while in the offices are the plans which are the com- 
to the whole architectural journey towards the 
jral. Everywhere on the site there is activity, con- 
ion, progress. And the progress is now clear even to 
ninformed eye. 
lis progress, as has been suggested, depends largely on 
asurer. The most recent balance-sheet of the funds 
that the committee have subscriptions promised 
nting to 266,412/., of which 8,223/. remains to be paid. 
nterest earned comes to 26,246]. Of the subscriptions 
jl. was given for special objects, so that the committee 
bout 240,307]. for the purposes of the cathedral and the 
chapel. Of this the committee have left, after pay- 
| for the site and to the contractors, about 141,000I. 
sortion of the cathedral, with the lady chapel and 
es, to be erected will take 232,000/., so that donations 
» amount of 70,0007. are still required in addition to 
41,0007. balance and the 25,000]. given towards the 
on of the lady chapel by the Earle and Langton 
ies. Obviously it is necessary that all promised dona- 
‘should be paid up and that new sources of generosity 
1 be tapped for contributions. 
tat, in fact is the position. The cathedral is growing 
st-as funds will allow. With more money the stately 
would rise faster, but still they are rising. The great 
ks may swing their stone burdens with deliberation, 
hey swing steadily, and the blocks of masonry are 
g into ordered array. As a churchman of the Liver- 
diocese looks across the quarry cemetery and up the 
dliaged hillside of the Mount to the structure that is 
ng there, he feels that at last there is in sight the 
g fulfilment of a century’s hopes; while, as a citizen 
mean city, the Liverpool man or woman must feel 
civic pride that the city is attempting, and with suc- 
}0 possess a piece of ecclesiastical architecture that will 


in one sphere as high as St. George’s Hall does in 
er. 


-— aan | 


WELSH MONUMENTS, : 


nll be welcome news to every true lover of the beauties 
f:Wales to know.that a Royal Commission is to be 
nted to inquire into the preservation of ancient monu- 
}in Wales; and only just in time, says Mr. J. Kyrle 
rer, in the South Wales Daily News, for in this restoring 
leglecting age many most interesting relics of past ages 
"ng lost through the crass ignorance of the people, who 
d guard their local treasures most jealously. The average 
aman, in spite of his intense love of his country and of 
mguage, requires to be educated into a proper appre- 
m of these historic monuments. In this, the land of 
8, where the grey ruins of Norman and Plantagenet 
sholds are to be found in nearly every village, they have 
te most part simply served as quarries from which the 
*rs and cottagers round have for generations carted 
8-to:rebuild walls and barns. “We are fond of railing 
‘st the despoiling hands of bluff King’Hal and Oliver 
well, but the ignorance of modern times has done more 
(nthe monuments of’old Wales than all the fanatics of 
| the sister counties of Monmouthshire and Glamorgan, 


ve‘all that I have said. Only recently I heard of a 
‘sundial in freestone, which stood’ over the doorway 


n ) Which was déliberately torn down, to be cut into 
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which I'am pretty familiar, I could point to many cases 


Wold Tudor mansion’ now in ruins ‘in the vicinity of | 
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blocks to whiten the hearthstone of a neighbouring farm- 
house. 

In the Swansea district near Caswell Bay, in a charming | 
little wooded dell, now, by the way, defiled by a row of tele- . 
graph poles, there is a most interesting little monk’s cell— 
just a tiny little Early English chapel. The gable end, with 
the east window, is still standing, with the altar beneath it ; 
and facing the altar that strange relic of Medieval times, a 
leper hole in the wall, through which the unfortunate outcast 
could see the sacred elements on the altar. But year by year 
this chapel grows less ; stone by stone it is going. Ignorant 
tourists and neglect will soon remove all traces of a most 
interesting building—an example of one of those wayside 
chapels which in the Middle Ages dotted every highway and 
byway in South Wales. 

In the vicinity of Llantwit Major there are many objects 
of the deepest interest besides those which have been safely 
gathered into the historic church. On the roadside near the 
New Place there is a quaint pilgrim’s well, with a stone seat 
on either side. The statue of the patron saint which once 
adorned it is gone, but otherwise it is quite perfect.. Another 
monastic relic at Llantwit Major is the dovecot, shaped like 
a huge thimble, which stands in the field up above the little 
sleeping town. 

At Bettws, near Bridgend, there is a most interesting old . 
building, which is now fast falling to decay. This is the 
historic City Chapel, an ancient meeting-house of the Uni- 
tarians, who were once very strong in this district. The best 
known of the pastors of this church was Rhys Price, of Tynton, 
the maternal uncle of the Maid of Cefn Ydfa. His son, who 
received his religious training here, was the famous Dr. Price, 
the founder of Hackney College, London. Iolo Morganwg 
used also to come here to worship, with his teacher, John 
Bradford, of the Pandy, close by. 

There is a rich endowment on the old chapel from the will © 
of the late Mr. Coffin, of the Dinas Collieries. Since the 
death of the last member of the church some thirty years ago. 
the old place has fallen to decay, and though richly endowed 
it is now used as a cowhouse. Over the door a quaint pewter 
sundial tells the passing hours, and it is not too late to save 
this interesting relic of the old eighteenth-century bards of 
Tir Iarll from utter destruction. City Chapel, by the way, 
is the mother church of all the Congregational churches in the 
district. 

Monmouthshire is very rich in monumental relics of the 
past, some of which have never yet been properly investi- 
gated. In Wentwood, on the Grey Hill, there is a group of 
Druid stones and many mounds. All over the country these - 
meini-hirion are to be met with. The three stones at Treiech 
and the tall stone at Druidston are well known, but there are 
many others not so well known or so well cared for.. There. is 
one at Rhyd-y-Vedw, near Itton. The one called the Devil’s 
Quoit near Roggiett Church, the twin stones near Penhow, ° 
Castle, the Buckstone near Monmouth, and many others. 
These, unlike the Standing Stones in Glamorgan, are not 
inscribed, and are believed to be the places where royal pro-,« 
clamations were made in ancient British times, called in the 
old Welsh laws Maen Gobaith and Maen-y-Brenhin. e 

The district round Caerleon is very rich in relics of bygone 
times, as may well be expected of such an historical place. 
In the so-called Round Table field is the Roman amphitheatre, _ 
and between that and the Priory is the Roman Eastgate. 
This is standing in skeleton stonework, held together by the 
keystone of the arch and the excellence of the Roman mortar ; 
but the many monuments which once adorned the interior of, . 
the churches at Caerleon and Christ Church have now gone: 
for ever. This is due in a great measure to the restorations, 
which have cleared away all such things, leaving the interiors. 
of the churches as bare as barns. ; soe Leatre 

At Llangwm Church, by Usk, I observed all the old tomb- 
stones from within the church piled up against. the walls 
outside, where they have been for some years. The. question 
naturally arises, Have these local authorities the right to do 
just what they please with the buildings under their charge ? 

At this same church of Llangwm the old oak rood screen 
ha's ‘been: scraped and painted: till’ it looks like«a piece ‘of 
modern fretwork. In many churches’ in the county the oak” 
pulpits have been painted and decorated out of all resemblance 
to their beautiful original. Even the old churches inthe’ 
towns are not free from the same spirit of vandalism.’ sae 
St. Woolos Church, Newport, there is a fine Doric‘altar tomb | 
to Sir Walter Hérbert, of St. Julian’s, which is believed’ to’ © 
be the work/of Twrch, the famous Glamorgan architect; who” 

- designed Beaupre Gate. ‘This fine piece’ of Tudor sculpture 
is now the receptacle for the small lumber of the church, ~ 
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broken hymn-books, dusters, &c. Newport is fortunate in still 
having the old mansion house of the lordly Herberts of St. 
Julian’s, 

The Herbert Mansion at Cardiff—‘‘ The Grey Friars ’’— 
has gone; only a fragment of the ruins is still standing in 
front of Cardiff City Hall. Old St. Julian’s is in a better 
state, and over the doorway are the blazoned arms of Herbert 
of St. Julian’s and Griffiths of Anglesea. This house was 
the home of the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the his- 
torian and biographer. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting houses in the county, and an effort should be made 
to prevent the possibility of this house ever being demolished. 
One has but to think if this house were over in America how 
our cousins across the water would treasure such a monument 
of one of the most extraordinary men that Wales has ever 
produced. But because this house stands in his own country 
it is quite deserted and unnoticed. 

What the Commission should do would be to get evidence 
from local experts from the different counties, which may be 
the means of saving and preserving full records of the monu- 
ments of wild Wales. 


THOUGHTS ON ARCHITECTURE.* 


. By Frupericx P. Dinxetpere, Architect. 


O attain dignity, impressiveness, sublimity in architecture 
mass is an absolute essential. Mass (or size and weight) 
is a fundamental element in every great building. If the 
Parthenon were half its size, though pervaded by all the 
subtleties and refinements of the present building, it would 
certainly lose more than half its effect. The same may be 
said of any great building, of a Gothic cathedral or an 
iigyptian temple. Size alone, however, while essential to a 
great design, does not make it a work of art. There must be 
added the human element—thought or mind. 

Size (bulk and weight) affects us all. It is a matter of 
relativity, and affects alike the learned and the ignorant, 
though in different degree. 

We see a huge mountain, and instinctively, involuntarily, 
compare its bulk with that of our own body and are impressed 
accordingly. The sensation produced is a primitive, elemen- 
tary one, 

Weight in an object is synonymous with latent power. 
Great size and weight produce in us the sensation of grandeur 
and sublimity. 

A stone wall, let us say, 200 feet long, 100 feet high, is 
impressive by its sheer mass or bulk. But this is not archi- 
tecture ; such a mass might be a constituent element in an 
architectural composition, and as such take its place in the 
design. 

With increased size should go increase of thought. 

The architect who treats a column 75 feet high precisely 
as he would one 25 feet high, by simply enlarging its detail, 
has mistaken his profession. 

Yet how often we find in popular descriptions of new 
buildings that the greatest importance is attached to the 
unusual size of its features. Nothing is said about whether 
it is organic in its composition, noble in its proportions, or 
whether its detail fully expresses and sustains the main 
thought in the design in a refined and consistent manner, 

The creation of a work of art is made possible by emotion 
plus intellect. Human emotion is a condition of the mind 
brought about by causes acting from without (sensuous) and 
»y the operations of the mind from within (intellectual). To 
produce a work of art the union of these two causes is neces- 
sary. ‘There can be no such thing as a work of art without 
a material basis. Even in poetry, which in its highest mani- 
festation is perhaps the greatest of all arts, there is a material 
side, for the ideas and thoughts expressed must necessarily 
refer to something tangible. The difference between the forma- 
tive or plastic artist and the poet lies chiefly in the fact that 
one-uses material, stone, marble, bronze, &c., with which to 
express himself, while the other uses words. Now words as 
material with which to express a thought or sentiment are 
just as refractory, just as concrete, as marble, stone or iron. 
The ultimate aim of both artists is beauty. The success of each 
depends on his individual capacity or genius. 

In the design of a building mind should outweigh mass or 
matter. The architect who relies chiefly on mass (or brute 
force) for effect appeals to a very low order of intellect. 

On Scale and Proportion.—Scale in architecture might be 
defined as the relation or proportion of the various parts of a 
building to each other and to the human figure. 


*. From the Inland Architect of Chicago. 
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Houses are built for human beings whose ayerage 
let us say, 54 feet. If the average height of man wer 
it is quite evident that our present buildings would 
scale, tog at 

Proportion is sometimes confounded with or considey} 
synonymous with scale. Proportion is the relation part;, 
to each other or to the whole. Es 

The various parts of a building might be perfect] 
tioned or properly related to each other and still 
scale. A plaster model of a building illustrates ¢ 

Proportion and scale determine the organism of a 
in a general way. This organism may be very varie 
certain boundary lines, beyond which the designer ¢ 
Every true artist knows when he has overstepped ¢ 
Feeling, reason and training are his guides, ae 

Usually the type or character of a building, as wi 
temperament and capacity of the designer, deter. 
choice of organic treatment. 

It is the great glory of the ancient Greeks that in 
work they seem to have struck the most just and sat S 
key in organic scale. i 

The scale or organism of an object necessarily becomes; 
as it becomes smaller, The scale of the detail of furn 
should be more delicate than that of the interior finish| 
building. eee 

Again the detail of jewellery, knives, forks, &c., 
finer still than that of furniture. ; 

In a broad way it might be said that the more 
our relation or connection with an object the finer 
should be. Another point in the scale of detail in 
is the nature of the material used. Iron cannot, 
not, be treated like stone, or wood like iron, &c. T 
of the material used should be respected. 

The proportions of the Classic orders as formt 
Vignola are very useful and worthy of the most caref 
Yet every designer knows that they are proportions 
not apply in all cases. Conditions modify them. The 
of the order to the whole composition, or a variat: 
spacing of columns, or any variation from the 
assumed by Vignola, instantly call for a change in the pri 
tions. And even assuming the conditions of Vignol 
not follow that the rules formulated by him are fin 
only solution possible. But the proportions fixed by 
are good and have stood the test of time. an 

The ancient Greeks had undoubtedly a highl 
system of proportion. Penrose, in his ‘‘ Principles 
nian Architecture,’”’ gives interesting data on this | 

Simplicity.—This is a subject concerning which 
said and written. 

Barrenness of ideas and lack of imagination of 
querade behind the term ‘‘ simplicity.” fi 

No work of art is simple—it is very complex. ' 
produced by the perfect harmony of a work of art 
simple ; the thing itself is not. 

A building may be very ornate in treatment, yet 
may be so perfectly massed, so justly proportio: 

modelled, and the various parts so properly co-ordina’ 
the effect of the whole will be simple; like the correc 
of a great orchestra, , Pia 

The merging:of the various parts to produce v¥ 
ancients call ‘‘ flow’? is the thing to be aimed at. 

A Greek Doric temple is apparently a simple hb 
Yet the student of Greek architecture soon discover 
derful subtleties and refinements of mass, proportion : 

_ On Style.—Style in a literary sense might be defin 
manner or mode of expression of the individual write 

In architecture it has a broader significance. It ma) 
called a developed manner of artistic expression of Tf 
mental forms of construction, of which so far there : 
two—the lintel and the arch—all other subsidiary fori 
derivatives. The lintel system implies cross-strain 
push or compression. 

The third possible system—tensile—has so far 
developed architecturally, and is more a matter of 
ing. 

“But no doubt the architecture of the future will d 
this property of matter more than any other. I 
aiming at grandeur and sublimity by mass and 
architects of the future will perhaps strive to create st 
whose beauty will lie in their gossamer or web-like 


'} gradual evolution which has obtained so far -will con 


in the lightness and elegance of their forms. This is. 
likely in structures such as office buildings, where 
space are the first requirements. , ae 

.In regard to the development of a so-called ne 
style of architecture, it is. most probable that the law 


y doubtful, to my mind, whether we can create a new 
by an abrupt breaking off or ignoring of traditional 
ed architectural forms. The history of architecture 


OLD EDINBURGH. 


ETURN of the ancient houses remaining in High Street 
and Canongate, Edinburgh, has been prepared for the 
poration by Mr. Bruce J. Home, the Curator of the City 
fus In the new statement of duties of the City Super- 
atendent of Works, recently prepared, this clause appears :— 
_ *To report to the Town Clerk or the appropriate commit- 
2e on any proposal which may come under his notice, either 
y examination of the Dean of Guild Court plans or otherwise, 
or alterations on or demolition of any buildings in the city of 
ntiquarian or historical interest, and particularly of build- 
ags contained in the Corporation’s Register of Historical 
A i dings.” 

The return will be useful to visitors to the city. 
‘List of Older Public Buildings in Edinburgh which 
a | are Not Threatened at Present. 

1. Antique buildings in Edinburgh Castle, including St. 


fargaret’s Chapel, the Palace, the Great Hall, the Portcullis: 


f Argyll Tower, and the old Fort-Major’s House. 
_ 2. Holyrood Palace and Chapel, Queen Mary’s Bath, 
lroft-an-righ House, Abbey Court-House, and house at 
outhern extremity of Holyrood outbuildings. 
_ 3. St. Giles’s Church. 
’ 4, The Parliament House. 
5. Heriot’s Hospital. . 
6. Greyfriars Churches and Monuments. 
7. Lady Stair’s House. 
— —8. City Chambers and Royal Exchange. 
9. Canongate, Tolbooth. 
0. Queensberry House. 
11. Moray House. 
12. St. Patrick’s Catholic Church. 
18. Apse of Trinity College Church (in Chalmer’s Close). 
4 Canongate Church. 


“List of Older Public or Semi-Public Buildings in 
‘7 Edinburgh whose Outlook is less Assured. 
1. Tron Church. 
_ 2. John Knox’s House and Trunk’s Close. 
_ 8 Cordwainers’ Hall, &c. 
__ 4. United Industrial School, now St. Ann’s Catholic 
school. 
5. St. Cecilia Hall. ; 
_ 6. Tailors’ Hall, Cowgate. 
_ 7. Magdalene Chapel (Hammermen’s Hall). 
_ 8. Candlemakers’ Hall. 
_ 9. Roman Eagle Hall. ; 
_ 10. Bakehouse Close (Huntly House, Acheson House, &c.). 
11. Whitehorse Close. 


“ast of Buildings Possessing Historic, Antiquarian, or 

_ Architectural Interest which it is Desirable to Preserve 

as far as may be Possible. 

od ‘Cannon Ball House”’ and adjuncts, Castle Hill. 

_ 2. Fine old house, adjoining Tolbooth Church. 

4. Lord Sempill’s House, Castlehill. 

_ 4. Milne’s Court, Lawnmarket. 

. Old buildings in James’s Court. 

. Gladstone’s Land and adjuncts. 

. Old house, corner of Bank Street. 

. Other old buildings, Wardrop’s Court. 

, ,2 Ancient buildings on south side of Lawnmarket, in- 

lnding buildings within—(a) Riddle’s Court ; (b) Fisher’s 

+1088; (c) Brodie’s Close; (d) Buchanan’s Court. 
10. House of Adam Bothwell, Byre’s Close. 

_ i. Ancient houses extending from Byre’s Close to Writer’s 
urt, including buildings in—(a) Byre’s Close; (b) Advo- 
®s Close; (c) Roxburgh Close; (d) head of Warriston 


- Old houses at head of and within Allan’s, Craig’s, and 
Post Office Closes. 


5. Ancient house at head of Anchor Close. 

1. Old houses at head of and within Lyon’s, Jackson’s, 

Old Fleshmarket Closes. 

Old houses in North Gray’s, Morrison’s and Bailie 

Closes (demolished since 1902). 

Old houses in Niddry Street (at head) and in High 
tween Niddry and Blackfriars Streets, in front of 
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Dickson’s, Cant’s and Strichen’s Closes (south side of the 
street). 

17. Ancient buildings in Strichen’s Close, including re- 
mains of Abbot of Melrose’s House. 

18. Remains of Regent Morton’s house, in Blackfriars 


| Street. 


19. Ancient buildings in and behind High Street, between 
South Gray’s Close and Tweeddale Court, including—(a) 
Adam Fullarton’s House, Fountain Close; (b) Tweeddale 
Mansion, Tweeddale Court. 


Canongate (North Side). 
1. Morocco Land. 
2. Lord Kames’s house (head of New Street). 
5. Big Jack’s Land. 
4. Shoemakers’ Corporation Buildings. 
5. Old house, west side, Canongate, Tolbooth. 
6. Panmure House and Cadell House, Panmure Close. 
7. Brown’s Court, Lochend Close, and Little Lochend 


8. Reid’s Court. 
9. Old buildings between Reid’s Court and Brown’s Close; 
including Golfer’s Land. 

10. Old buildings in Campbell’s Close. 

11. Whitefoord House and Callender House in Galloway’s 
Entry (the site of Lord Seton’s Lodging—vide ‘‘ The Abbot,”’ 
Scott). 

12. Old building adjoining the Watergate. 

13. Group of old buildings at the Abbey Strand, including 
Thomson’s Court. . 
Canongate (South Side). 

14. Nisbet of Dirlton’s House. 

15. Group of ancient buildings between Milton House 
School and Carfrae’s Entry. a: 

16. Group of old houses in front and rear of Wilson’s 
Court and Cooper’s Entry. : 

17. Very important group of ancient buildings in front 
and in rear of Bakehouse Close and Slater’s Court, including 
—(a) Marquis of Hunily’s house, opposite the Canongate Tol- 
booth ; (b) Sir Archibald Acheson’s house in Bakehouse Close. 

18. Group of houses fronting street between Moray House 
and Playhouse Close. i 4 

19. St. John Street. 

20. St. John’s Close. ) 

21. Old Playhouse Close. j 

22. Buildings in front and rear of Weir’s Close. 

25. Buildings on street front between Watson’s Close and 
Gullan’s Close. 

24. Buildings in rear of the above, including important 
group in Chessel’s Court, and houses in Plainstane’s and 


Pirrie’s Closes. : 


North Back of Canongate. 
1. Old house, foot of Campbell’s Close. 
2. Lodges and gateway, Callender House. 
3. North front, Whitehorse Close, and adjoining houses 
in Duncan’s Close. 


South Back of Canongate. 

1. Fine house of eighteenth century in Horse Wynd. 

2. Lothian Vale House, corner of Horse Wynd. 

3. Haddington House, Haddington’s Entry. 

4, Small mansion house, Reid’s Close, containing eight 
mural paintings. 

5. Small quadrangle at southern extremity of St. John 
Street. 


Cowgate to South Bridge. 

1, Elphinstone House, South Gray’s Close (east side). 

2. Old buildings in Robertson’s Close and South Niddry 
Street—including small mansion, with forecourt in South 
Niddry Street (almost entirely demolished). 


Cowgate to George IV. Bridge. 
. Old house, foot of Old Assembly Close. 
. Old tenements, foot of Fishmarket Close. 
. Two houses, Heron’s Court. 
Lady Galloway’s house, Guthrie Street (west side). 
. Half-timbered building, corner of Cowgate and Horse 
Wynd (Guthrie Street). 

6. Houses (eighteenth century) extending on street front 
from Guthrie Street (Horse Wynd) to corner of Kincaid’s 
Close. ae, 

7. Very fine old tenement in front of Tailors’ Hall. 
8. Fine old tenement west of above. 
9. Tailors’ Hall in courtyard behind front tenement. , 

10. Old buildings in Rattray’s, Campbell’s and Hume’s 
Closes, the greater part till lately included in Raeburn’s 
Brewery (now demolished). 
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Cowgate to Grassmarket. 
11. Old house, east. side of U.F.C. buildings. 
12. Group of old houses, west side of U.F.C. buildings. 


~ Candlemaker Row, &c., &e. 


1. Group of old houses, west side, extending from near |. 
Greyfriars Gate to Merchant Street (opposite side), and in- | 


eluding Candlemakers’-Hall and Old Harrow Inn. 
2. Groups of eighteenth-century houses in Merchant 
‘Street, Brown Square, and Society. 


Grassmarket (South Side). — 
1. Old house, corner of Vennel (1690). : 
2. Two fine old houses at west angle of Heriot Bridge. 
3. Eighteenth-century houses and other fragments between 
Candlemaker Row and Heriot Bridge. 


Grassmarket, North Side, including West Bow. 

1. Two fine tenements of late Stewart date on the east side 
of the lower West Bow. 

2. Five fine antique tenements extending from Victoria 
Street to Grassmarket, with a frontage in the latter street, 
being south-western termination of the old West Bow. 

3. Old land in Grassmarket adjoining south front of West 
Bow tenement. 

4. Two ancient buildings midway between West Bow and 
Castle Wynd. 

5. Eighteenth-century house, corner Castle Wynd. 

6. Beautiful wall of ashlar work, remains of some impor- 
tant building, east side of Castle Wynd. 

7. Old buildings in the rear of Dewar’s Close, near the 
West Bow. 

8. Old house, west side of Castle Wynd. 


9. Large old tenement partially occupied by the White | 


Hart Inn, with some interesting old buildings in rear. 
10. The old Black Bull Inn, with some old buildings be- 
hind in Brown’s Close. 


ROYAL ENGINEER SURVEYORS. 


HE London Gazette announces the following appointments 

from the War Office, dated June 16, have been made on 

the staff of the Royal Engineers, as indicated in the Royal 
Warrant (see Architect, June 12) :— 

Chief Surveyor T. 8. Jerome, I.8.0., F.S.I., to be Chief 
Inspector of Works, with the hon. rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The undermentioned Surveyors, 1st class, to be Super- 
intending Inspectors of Works, with tha hon. rank of 
Major :— 

S. Alcock, F.S.I.; W. B. Bartholomew, W. Kingston, 
M.Inst.C.E.; B. A. Raves, ¥.S:1., A‘ M.Inst.C.E: **<J. 
Greenwood, F.S.I. ; A. Gregory, F.8.I.; H. A. Elton, F.S:1.; 
A. J. Emery, F.S.I. 


mond, F.S.I.; A. D. Geddes, F.S.I. ; S. Pearse, H. J. Child, 
FS.1. 5; BH. WoiMoxon, is. 3G a: Morris, H. E. Boxshall, 
F.8.I.; G. G: Warren, A.M.Inst.C.E.; A. M. Rogers, J. 
M‘Ewen, B. F. Caws, A.M.Inst.C.E. ; S. T. Wenborn, 
F.S.I.; W. H. Stanbury, A.R.I.B.A. 


The undermentioned Assistant Surveyors to be Inspectors 
of Works; withthe hon. rank of Captain :— 
J. A. L. Billingham, F.8.1.; W. ©. Humphrey, C. H. 
Chapell, W. E. Pownall, J. T. Rea, F:S.I. ; G. J. Wright, 
F.S.1.5 4G, 3), Chapman, A.M. Inst.C.E., °F'S:1.; C. Ww. 
Spriggs, G. W. Sayer, F.S.I.; W. H. S. Addenbrook, J. B. 
Bradshaw, A.M. Inst.C.E.; B. A. Raves, A.M.Inst.C.E. ; 
E. 8. Carruthers, H. St. J. Knight, oP.S 1-3 58: Bagot, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I.; A. T. Walmsley, F.S.I.; S. H. 
Bryant, F.S.I. ; E. C. Taylor, F.8.1. ; E. J. Bone. 
The undermentioned Assistant Surveyors to be Inspectors 
of Works, with the hon. rank of Lieutenant:— — : 
FY Harle, ARABIA. sR A! Nicholls, F.8.I.; S. W. 
‘Harrison, C. Condy, C. R. Barkshire, F.S.I. ; J. Critchlow, S. 
Roberts, F.S.1.; H. E. Coad, F.S.1., A.M.Inst.C.E. ; 
Poe B. Mow, STs oF ee O’Connell, B.E.,. 
‘A.M. Tast.C.B. ; E,W. G. Short, F.S.T, Bae: Sie 
_. Superintending Inspector of Works and Hon. Major S8.. 
Alcock, F.S.I., is placed on. pension. at. ae seein 
_ sohtspector of Works and Hon. Major T.. E. Coleman to 
pa tperimiending Inspector of Works, vice Hon... Major S.: 
‘A. lcoe od Payniys woe : n ; er e ceeat Nagin 4 


* The. undermentioned Inspectors -of Works and Hon: Caps: 


‘in the concrete. 
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tains, staff for Royal Engineers service, are granted the hor 
rank of Major :— ; 
T. E. Coleman, 8. H. Galbraith, M.A., B.E., F.S.1. 
E. J. Bridges, A.R.I.B.A, ; J. S. Addenbrooke, A.R.I.B.A.| 
R. W. Hammond, F.S.I. ; A. D. Geddes, F.S8.I. ; S. Pearse 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPES. | 


fen results of another important investigation undertake: 
by Professor Arthur N. Talbot, at the Illinois Engineerin)| 
Experiment Station, have appeared. Full details are given 
and from the tests and the discussions, it would seem eviden 
that among the facts brought out are the following :— | 
1. That cast-iron rings broke under a concentrated Joai 

at a calculated modulus of rupture 25 per cent. less than th 
modulus obtained from the rectangular test pieces cut fron 
the rings. The average value of the modulus of rupture fo| 
the ring tests was 27,000 lb. per square inch, and it should h| 
noted that this value was obtained with an excellent quality o 
iron. 
2. The cast-iron pipe loaded in sand broke suddenly at on 
end or the other, finally breaking through the entire lengt) 
of the pipe. Upon failure the load dropped materially an 
there was little further strength to the structure. The stiff 
ness of the bell affected the deflections and acted to preven| 
a uniform distribution of stress throughout the length of th 
barrel. The presence of the bell adds to the difficulties o 
securing a uniform distribution of the load, and detract 
from the strength of the pipe. : 
5. The plain concrete rings broke under slight deflection 

at loads which agreed well with the calculated strength, bot! 
under concentrated load and distributed load. In the testin; 
box under the restraining lateral pressure these rings heli 
high loads after the segments had been deflected considerabl: 
from their original position, finally breaking by crushing o 
the concrete. : 
4. The reinforced concrete rings in the concentrated loac 
tests held their maximum loads or about their maximum load} 
through a considerable deflection, thus showing a qualit; 
which is of value when changes in earth conditions permit ¢ 
gradual yielding of the surrounding earth. The calculate 
restraining moment agrees fairly well with the calculate: 
bending moment. 
5. The reinforced concrete rings and pipes tested under dis 
tributed load made a satisfactory showing. The so-called criti: 
cal failure may occur by either tension failure in the steel or é 
diagonal tension failure (ordinarily called shearing failures. 
A flattened arc for the reinforcement wher 
it approaches the inner face is of assistance and stirrups ma} 
be of some value. Beyond the critical load the reinforcemen’ 
is of service in distributing the cracks and in holding the con 
crete together. Final failure is by crushing of fhe concreti 
in much the same way as was obtained with the plain concrets 
rings. The additional strength beyond the critical load may 
be taken into consideration in selecting the factor of safety 01 
working strength. eo 
6. The restraint of the sand in the tests is very important, 
and the effect is to reduce the bending moment developed by 
a given vertical load, or, as it would be commonly stated, t 
add strength to the pipe. The degree of permanency of this 
side restraint is uncertain. It seems evident in these tests a 
the distribution of the pressure, both horizontal and vertical, 
was not uniform, and that with the usual method of placing 
a pipe in an embankment, and especially when other materials 
than sand are used, the distribution would be even less uni- 
form than here found. . In view of this it will be well in mak- 
ing calculations and designs to use the formula 7 Wd for 
the bending moment, thus considering that the side of re- 
straint is offset by the uneven distribution of the load, any 
surplus from ‘this being’ considered‘ merély ~an additional 
margin of safety. For pipes poorly bedded and filled a larger 
bending moment than 1s Wd should be used. 
7. The method of bedding and laying pipes and the nature 

of the bed and the surrounding earth have a great effect upon 
the bending moment developed and upon the resistance of the 
pipe to failure. If the method of laying, or the hardness of 


obtained by careful bedding, the bending mo: 
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tracts from the strength of the pipe. Any action in filling | sometimes constructionally larger and more ornate, or historic- 
hich increases the lateral restraint against the pipe will add | ally more important—were those of less than 2001. net income 
» the security of the structure. (i.e., after all outgoings had been ‘‘ met, ”? including charity 
payments). So ‘‘ Tweedledum-dee ”’ has written obviously 
sans connaissance suffisante de cause.—Yours faithfully, 

Re Aside 
| P.S.—Now let R.A.G.E. rage the more, 


A Decayed Floor. 


Sir,—I should feel obliged if you can help me with your 
| advice on the following matter. 
1. In March 1904 a firm of builders completed two houses by 


"Abbey or Priory ? 


Sm, For the benefit. of ‘‘ Tweedledum. Tweedledee,”’ et 
! "| contract under my supervision, and my final certificate. was- 
Bed omne, allow me to state that. an abbot, had jurisdic- given. About. three months ago I was called in to look at the 
i“ er : certain number of priories of his Order, and was — floors, which were, together with the skirtings, completely: 
sequen ly of a greater rank than.a prior, A prior wasnot rotting away, and on taking off the skirting and removing some 


x abbot, but. an abbot was not necessarily 'a previous prior ; > |. of the “floor boards, I found spread over the underneath surface a 
nd the prior had, no greater jurisdiction than/over his priory | white skim of some kind of fungi looking almost like a piece of 
nd the. cells attached, thereto... § calico. The whole of the joists and’ boards were removed fronti 


Loreover,, priories, were of two kinds:—t! atentanl? wand: | the passages of each house, thé spaces filled up with cement, 
lesser,” BP greater,”’ }) ones—in- England only about. fifty’ concrete and ‘laid tile floors; The decayed flooring’ and joists 
ven An ‘number—were those. of a net income of at least:2001. | were removed, and the other timbers cleaned as well as “we 
er Tannum ‘of moneys, of; the.times; while the “‘ lesser?’ onles++ possibly. could, ‘and. thei new boards, joists and skirtings: were- 
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laid to replace the rotten ones. To-day I was called in to the 
houses again and the same sort of fungi is spreading over the 
backs of the skirtings, under the floorboards and even up the 
-door frames and architrayes. 


2. In the specification the contractor had to remove the soil — 


to within 1 foot of the ground plates, but as a matter of fact 
he has not removed more than about 4 or 5 inches. 
house covered the whole area before, and as the soil seemed to 


me to be all right at the time, I had no objection to this being 
‘done, as we had 9-inch by 3-inch ventilators in the outer walls, |. 


front and back, for the air to pass through. 

Sir, if you can help me in any way with your advice I shall 
be glad, as during over thirty years’ experience I have never 
‘come across anything of. the sort before:—(1) Have you any 
idea as to the cause? (2) What will prevent it spreading, or 
how can it be killed ? (8) Who is liable ? : 

The case reported in your columns of May 8 last, David 
Lewis Trust and’ Levy v. Graham, makes me a bit anxious.— 
Yours faithfully, J. PREECE JAMES, 

Frogmore, Tenby: June 24, 1908. 


GENERAL. 


The New Buildings in Buckingham Street of the Royal 
National Pension Fund for Nurses will be opened by the 
Queen on Saturday next. The style adopted by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse is Renaissance, and as much as possible of the 
old woodwork in the interior of one of the houses previously 
on the site has been retained. The ceilings and panelling 
were reinstated by Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, and the faience 
was manufactured by Mr. A. Whitehead. 

An Action brought by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague against 
Mr. Murray Carson to recover 2,006/. for procuring a site and 
preparing plans for a proposed theatre in Aldwych was settled 
in court on Wednesday. 


Mr. W. D. Jenkins, architect, Llandilo, South Wales, has 
been placed first in two recent competitions :—(1) Out of 
sixteen designs for a new church at Gorseinon to seat 600 


persons; and (2) out of five selected designs for..a-church at. 


Ammoaford to seat 600 persons. 


In both cases work will 
proceed at once. ; 


The Borough Surveyor of Great Yarmouth has been 
instructed to present a report to a future meeting as to the 
position and state of repair of all the old towers in the town 
wall. The Great Yarmouth Historical Buildings, Ltd., have 
been granted an annual tenancy of the north-west tower at a 
rent of 1s. per annum. 


The Digging of Stone from Hindhead for use on the roads 
by the Hambledon Council has reached a climax. It. was 
stated at a recent meeting of the Council that: proceedings 


had been begun by the Council against the National Trust, | 


and that the matter would be mentioned to the magistrates on 
the 27th inst. 


The Municipal Art Commission of New York on the 
9th inst. approved the general plans of Messrs, McKim, Mead 
& White for the proposed municipal office building, which will 
involve an expenditure of 8,000,000 dols. The building is to 
be erected in the two blocks bounded by Tryon Row, Centre 
and Duane Streets, and Park Row. It will be a steel frame 
structure, faced with granite and limestone, covering an 
irregular shaped area of about 70,000 square feet, twenty-five 
storeys high, and surmounted by a tower rising about 200 feet 
above the roof line. 


Mr. E. E. Shepherd, architect, Nuneaton, has been 
successful in a limited competition for. the erection of a school 
at Coton for the Nuneaton education committee. 


Messrs. Bramwell & Harris are about to move their offices 
from, No. 5 to No. 11 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., » 
in consequence of the former: offices ‘being ‘acquired’ by the 
Government under the Public Offices Sites Extension Bill, 
1908, 


Mr. H. T. Hare has been awarded first place in an open 
‘competition for designs for a hostel in connection with the 
Bangor Normal College, North Wales. The work will cost 
°25,000/., and is under the control of a joint committée of the 
‘Carnarvonshire and Anglesey County Councils.’ mu 


The Royal Society of Arts will hold a conversazione on 
Thursday, July 2, at the Natural History Museum, Cromwell 
Road, 8S.W, 


The Drapers’ Company have granted a sum of 22,000/. for 


An old | 


_ syndicate from that extremely pushful country, Ame 


‘the building and all accessories for an electrical laboratory, 
‘which is to be presented by them to the University of Oxford, 
‘and have instructed Mr. T. @. J ackson, the company’s 
architect, to carry out the work. . 


The Girvan Town Council have accepted an offer 

Mr. John McMaster, banker, near Canterbury, to e 

own expense a town hall and municipal offices, reta 

embodying the old town steeple as an integral p: 
design. The cost of the work was not to exceed 7,50( 

site of the present town buildings has great historic 

tions, as it was the ancient Moothill of the bailiery 

from 1186 to 1639, and Robert the Bruce held Co 
1329. re 


-At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council 
Councillor Macfarlane called attention to the rex 
and historical buildings in the city prepared by 
Home, the curator of the city museum, and “sugge: 
the Council might take into consideration the qu 
taking steps to conserve these ancient buildings 
notice of a motion that a remit be made to the 
works committee to consider and report as to the 
of protecting and retaining any of the antiq 
historical buildings detailed in the register p 
Mr. Home, which is given elsewhere. ayer Be 

The Cambridge University Authorities have awarde 
‘John Winbolt prize in civil engineering to L. B. 
King’s, for his essay on the elastic breakdown of m 
submitted to compound stress. ; (ae 

, The Board of Works, Scotland, have done much | 
the course of the past year or two towards prese: 
ruins of Arbroath Abbey, and have now given instru 
carrying out another work. It was recently observe 
that portion of the tower on the westmost side of 
gateway, which formed the staircase giving acces 
various flats in ‘that section of the abbey, appe: 
giving way. The attention of the inspector conne 
H.M. Board of Works was called to the state 


it will be necessary to bind the superstructure toget 
iron bands, as has already been done ‘at other parts 
building. Considerable expense will therefore be enta 
effecting the necessary repairs, which are to be carried ov 
Mr, Alexander Reid, builder, ; By 


Mr. Bligh Bond, who is superintending the work of B 
tigation and excavation in the grounds of Glastonbury 
has made some remarkable discoveries beyond the east» 
the choir of the abbey, which appear likely to throy 
upon a little-known period of the history of the church 
further examination details of the discoveries will be 
public. A considerable amount of work is now being 
out at the abbey ruins, which are being inspected, 
weak places in the masonry showing signs of collapse th 
decay are being shored and strengthened. The work 
expected, will cost about 2,000/. Care is being tak 
none of the work shall be out of character with the ruit 


The Cheshire Education Committee at their last m 
considered a suggestion of Mr, H. Beswick, the county 
tect, that_ the remuneration of architects engaged to. 
and superintend the erection of school buildings in the e 
should be as follows:—5 per cent. upon expenditure - 
5,000/., 45 above 5,000/. and up to.10,000/., 4 above 10 
Quantity surveying :—For the preparation of quanti 
independent quantity surveyor may be engaged, or th ij 
tect may undertake this work, the remuneration to be 
as follows, and to include for measuring up and adj 
additions and deductions to the eontract, viz. :—22 per 
on contracts not exceeding 2,000/.; 2 per cent. on ¢ 
not exceeding 4,000/.; 14 per cent. on contracts ex 
4,000/. One of the members protested that these fe 
too high, and moved that the percentages be reduc 
5 to 33, 45 to 3, 4 to 23, 23 to 13, and 12 to 1 per ce 
question was referred back for further consideration. 

The Duke of Rutland stated at a church enlarge 
meeting on Tuesday that he had been approached | 
had offered to remove Haddon Hall stone by stone and 
it in America as it now stood.. Jno oo ar 

The Norwich Town Council have received sanction 
the Local Government Board for a loan for the provisior 
new isolation block of twelve compartments, at an estin 
cost of 3,034/. 17s. 10d.; and for providing additional 
modation for the nurses at the Isolation Hospital, 2 
estimated cost of 951/.5s. 10d. The work is to be unde 
at once by direct labour, oo é 
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CHRIST CHURCH, 
BERESFORD PITE, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Edinburgh Architectural Association, 


292, 391, 418 
Edinburgh Oollege of Art, 173, 274 
Edinburga University, 38 
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141 
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269 
Erection of Steel-Ooncrete Buildings, 33 
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Fires in Lofty Buildings, 415 
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Georgian Domestic Architecture, 230, 
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227 
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358 
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Italian Architecture, 339 

Japanese Lacquer, 222 
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Aberdeen Granite, Feb. 7 

Action for Wrongful Dismissal, Feb, 21 

American Glass Making, June 19 

Artesian Wells, May 22 

Artisans’ Houses in Scot’and, March 13 

Artistic Expression of Ooncrete, Jan. 17 

Auld Brig of Ayr, Feb. 7, May 8 
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Hall, March 27 

Baths at Yearsley, Jan. 10 

Blackfriars Bridge Accident, Jan. 24 

Borough Polytechnic Institute, April 10 

Bra:s Trade, the, May 8 

British Granite, April 10 

Brixton School of Building, Feb. 14 

Buffers in Oentrifugal Machines, Feb. 14 

Builders’ Prices, Jan. 31 

Building in Edinburgh, June 12 
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Ruilding in Liverp7ol, April 10 

Building Mortars, Feb. 14 

Buildings at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion, June 12 
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Canadian Strikes, June 5 
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Castle Street Collapse, the, May 15 
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May 15 
Housing in Dundee, Feb. 7 
Housing in Glasgow, Jan. 24 
Housing in Scotland, April 10 
Huddersfield Painters, May 1 
Improved Gulliies, March 13 
Indian Rat-Proof Dwellings, June 5 
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International Building 
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International Rubber Trades Exbibition, 
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in Birmingham, 
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necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


em eee 


name and address of the writer—not}in every case for 
~~ publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


As gq) great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


Bic, Uppearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded- to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


OtpBury.—Jan. 18.—The Oldbury Urban District educa- 
tion committee invite name and address of architects desirous 
of submitting competitive plans for proposed mixed and infant 
schools at the corner of Abbey Road and Barclay Road, 
Warley. Names should be sent to Mr. Sydney Vernon, secre- 
tary, Public Buildings, Oldbury. 


RapciirFre.—Feb, 3.—The Radcliffe Urban~ District 
Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 751., 
501. and 25/. offered for designs placed second, third and 
fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. Mr. 8. 
Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


Rocupate.—Feb. 1.—The Corporation invite designs for 
branch baths to cost not more than 7,500/. Premiums of 25l., 
151. and 10/._ An assessor will be appointed. Send 10s. 6d. to 
Mr. 8. S. Platt, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bannam.—Jan. 10.—For alterations and additions at the 
Banham School, Norfolk. Deposit 10s. Mr. E. J. Tench, 
architect, Royal Insurance Buildings, Upper King Street, 
Norwich. 

BreckENHAM.—Jan. 6.—For extension of the destructor 
house at the electric light works, Church Fields Road. Mr. 
John A. Angell, surveyor, the Beckenham Urban District 


Council, Kent. 

Briston.—Jan. 18.—For erection of new schools at Bull- 
holes, Bilston, consisting of boys’, girls’, infants’ and senior 
boys’ and girls’ departments, for 1,350 children, with out- 
offices and boundary walling. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Bailey 


& McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


CUNDALL’S GAS POWER PLANT 


suited for all Kinds of power, 


from 15°5 hp. to 300 h.p., giving 
maximum service at minimum 
cost, and no delays. 
The “ Cundall” is the most popular 
Engine the world over—recognition 
of true worth. 


) CUNDALL, SONS & C0, 


fo TED, 


\ SHIPLEY, ENGLAND. 
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BirMINGHAM.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a Council school 
in Leigh Road, Washwood Heath. Deposit 21. Finance 
Office of Education Department, Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham. 

BLAYDON AND CuEsTER-LE-StreET.—Jan. 7.—The Durham 
County Council invite sole tenders for new Council schools 
at Blaydon and Chester-le-Street. Plans, specifications and 
general conditions of contract can be seen and bills of quan- 
tities obtained as follows :—(1) For Blaydon school—at the 
office of Mr. J. Morson, 77 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; (2) for Chester-le-Street schools—at the office of Mr. 
W. H. Knowles, 25 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Braprorp.—Jan. 8.—For works of all trades required in. 
erection of the following:—(1) Public mortuary, Wilton 
Street ; (2) conveniences, Rawson Square. The City Archi- 
tect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

BrixHam.—Jan, 25.—For erection of dwelling-houses and 
shops in Fore Street, Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred Wm. Van- 
stone, architect, Palace Chambers, Paignton. 


CuELMsrorD.—Jan. 10.—For minor alterations to the 
Central Stores. Messrs. Chas. & W. H. Pertwee, architects, 
Chelmsford. 

Coventry.—Jan, 21.—For the conversion of Barr’s Hill 
House, Radford Road, into a girls’ secondary school. Deposit 
1l.1s. Mr. T. R. J. Meakin, architect, Queen Victoria Road, 
Coventry. 

DrEwsspury.—Jan. 6.—For various works in erection of a 
residence in Willans Road, Springfield, and alterations to 
Springfield House adjoining thereto. Mr. B. Watson, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Upper Taylor Street, Batley. 

Dorcuester.—Jan. 9.—For building a mortuary, &c., at 
the Dorset County Hospital. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Walter J. 
Fletcher, architect, Wimborne. 

Dupiry.—Jan. 22.—For erection and completion of the 
Carnegie free library in St. James’s Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be obtained from 
Mr. George H. Wenyon, architect, 194 Wolverhampton Street, 
Dudley, not later than Jan. 6. 

HarLsHEAToN.—Jan. 13.—For pulling-down and re-erect- 
ing retaining and other walls, flagging footways, kerbing, 
channelling and draining of High Road, Earlsheaton, Yorks, 


FLAXMAN|* 


TILES: 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


& W. WADE & CC 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES a 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


FOLDING PARTIT 


For dividing Schools, Halls, 
F WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. 
Architects’ Specifications carried out 
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for the tramway route. 
trict Council Offices, Karlsheaton. 

Keurncuam.—Jan. 6.—For erection of a villa at Kgl 
ham, near Alnwick. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, architect 
surveyor, Alnwick. 

Gootr.—Jan. 8.—For erection of a school with caretak”’ 
house. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. W. T. Silvester, clerk to ), 
Governors, 10 Victoria Street, Goole. 


Great Harwoop.—Jan. 7.—For erection of puir 
elementary school and technical instruction block at Gia 
Harwood, near Blackburn, to accommodate 900 schol s 
Deposit 21. Mr, Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribks 
dale Place, Preston. 

GREETLAND.—Jan. 8.—For mason (labour only), jour, 
plumber, slater and plasterer’s work in erection of fifty 
through houses off Clay House Lane, Greetland, Halif. 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects and surveys, 
22a Commercial Street, Halifax. | 

Huui.—Jan. 8.—For erecting shops and offices in Victca 
Square. Mr. W. Bell, architect, North Eastern Railw,, 
Yorks. 

IrELAND.—Jan. 6.—For erection of the following bul- 
ings, for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) — 
Three four-roomed cottages, in masonry, at Fintona static ; 
one four-roomed cottage, in masonry, at Ballyward stati, 
Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Termin;, 
Dublin. | 

TrELanp,—Jan. 16.—For building fifty labourers’ cotta s 
and for fencing fifty plots, for the Moira Rural Distrt 
Council. Deposit 5s. The Clerk to the Rural District Counc 
Moira, Ireland. [ 

Lrrps.—Jan. 8.—For the partial demolition and refro, - 
ing of a warehouse in Templar Street, for the unhealthy are 
and housing committee. Deposit 11. 1s. The City Enginees 
Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lreps.—Jan. 8.—For the covering of a portion of Lay 
Beck, between York Street and Marsh Lane, for the unhealt; 
areas and housing committee. Deposit ll. 1s. The Cir 
Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lreps.-—Jan, 9.—For proposed alterations to and conve. 
sion of old tramway offices, Boar Lane, into ladies’ layato1 


Mr. J. H. Ward, surveyor, the i" 


— 


CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A BOY. 
in all kinds of Wood. | 


ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 


CANDY’S; 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BOILER SETTING 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


ick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDG. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Br 


124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staff: 
BLUE BRICKS, 


GLAZED BRICKS, 
SANITARY PIPES. 


|CANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET 
BIRMINGHA 


“ 
| 
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room, &c., for the sanitary committee. Deposit | 
The City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, 


, 8 
| 


)NDON. — Jan. 8.—For erection of coal store at the Brook 
‘hospital, Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich, 8.E. Deposit 1J. 
W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, Metropolitan Asylums 
4 Embankment, London, E.C. 

jwsuRN-on-Tyne.—Jan. 14.—For erecting a Council 
: to accommodate 480 scholars. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. C. 
ams, secretary to the education committee, Pearl Build- 
‘Newcastle- on-Tyne. 
JRTHALLERTON.—Jan. 

, including boundary walls, out-offices, &c. 
ierley, architect, 13 Lendal, York. 
pincton.—Jan. 13.—For the erection of a fire station 
ington, Kent. Mr. W. J. Winter, building surveyor, 
in Road, Sidcup. 

‘cupALe.—F or building a continuous brick kiln (labour 
| Apply to Secretary, Coptrod Brickworks Co., Mellor 
, Rochdale. 
ora Banx.—Jan. 7.—-Separate tenders only are invited 
ection of proposed Unionist club premises. Mr. Fred 
saw, architect, 59 Lorne Terrace, South Bank, $.O., 


10.--For erection of a secondary 
Mr. Walter 


OTHEND-ON-SEA.—Jan. 15.—For the construction of an 
‘deck, shelters and other improvements at the pier head. 


it 17. 1s. Mr. E. J. Elford, borough engineer, South- 
Sea. 
vuro.—Jan. 10.—For the renovation of premises at | 


lral Lane. Mr. Leonard Winn, architect and surveyor, 
seawen Street, Truro, and the Free Library Chambers, 
th. 

\KEFIELD.—Jan. 8.—For the enlargement of Wakefield 
fice. Deposit 1/.1s. Secretary, H.M. Works and Public 
ngs, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

\KEFIELD.—Jan. 10.—The West Riding education com- 
invite whole or separate tenders in connection with the 
ing works, namely :—New infants’ school at Tinsley, 
farforth Provided School (alterations and additions), | 


enewsam Colton Provided School (alterations and 


ons)—builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, and | 


painter ; Crofton Provided School (alterations and additions) 
builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, ironfounder and 
smith, painter. Deposit 11. in each case. Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—Jan. 9.—For additions and alterations to the 
Council School at Croesgoch, in the parish of Llanrhian, Pem- 
brokeshire. Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, 
Haverfordwest. 

Watrs.—Jan. 9.—For erection of Council school buildings 
at Fishguard, Pembrokeshire. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. D. 
Edward-Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Jan. 10.—For erection of ten houses at Porth- 
cawl. Messrs. George F, Lambert & Son, architects, Pruden- 
tial Buildings, Bridgend. 

Wates.—Jan. 13.—For building seventeen villas (semi- 
detached) at Gadlys, Aberdare. Mr. Alec. 8S. Cameron, archi- 
tect, 1 Glanant Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel, Abertridwr. Mr. G. A. Lundie, 53 Queen 
Street, Cardiff, and at 8 King Street, Abertridwr. 

Wates.—Jan. 18.—For excavator and mason’s work re- 
quired in the erection of stone and ferro-concrete bridge near 
Talley, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, 
county surveyor, County Offices, Carmarthen. 

Wates.—Jan. 23.—For taking down the old hall and the 
erection of a new hall and caretaker’s house, for the Workmen’s 
Institute, Cwmpark. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre. 

VY ALTON-UPON-THAMES.—Feb, 5,-—For the erection of a 
pumping station, comprising engine-house (185 feet by 50 
feet), boiler-house (131 feet by 57 feet 6 inches) with steel 
plate coal bunkers over holding 800 tons, fitting-shop (57 feet 
6 inches by 40 feet), and smiths’ shop (44 feet by 22 feet), the 
whole having a cubic capacity of about 1,170,000 feet, includ- 
ing foundations ; together with the construction of a chimney 
shaft 150 feet above ground, river water conduit, and other 
works incidental thereto in Hurst Road, for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. Deposit 10/. The Southern District Office, 
Southwark Bridge Road, 8.E. 


Witmcorr, &c.—Jan. 7.—For erection of houses at Wilm- 
cote and Southam Road Stations, Warwickshire, and at 
Chunes level crossing, near Coalbrookdale, Salop, for the 


‘Schola’ | 


Cloak Room | 


Hook 


(Regd.) 


200 Schools. 
200,000 
Hooks in use. 


Sole Makers : 
Brookes&Co. | 
Ltd., 
4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 5 


om 


‘LECTRIG 


RO- EXTRACTORS 


EST ‘“‘HYDRO” MADE. 


DASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
(OTHER WELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


sRAITH & WINTON 
3RAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
UCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
id FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


actors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


. VINCENT ST.. CLASGOW. CHARLES D, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


PHILLIPS, Newport, —, 


CHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


sete Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


Pulsometer Eng’E LE. 


Portable 
Pumping 
Plant 


on Sale or Hire. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descrip- 
tive Catalogue,ade 
dress the Patentee 


We ope a iced va atoolc of 


PUMPS, complete with 
Boilers, Pipes, Tackle, etc., 
ready for immediate despatch, 


Write for List No. 107. 


LONDON: 


Offices and Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria SES 


oe gs & , Xe 2 rep 

PAO de ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Say, 2 2 %e on READIN 

sees WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR.  “% 2, 22 Nine Elms Iron Works 

s ‘of? Larcest STEAM WELL-Borinc TooLs IN THE KINGDOM. Sq 08 &, “ag, Re mings 
Ip 


LONDON 


JEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; 


OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


XXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d’ 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


| Nine Elms lronworks, I2eadin i 
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cee SRSRSUUEEIE 
Great Western tailway Co. The Engineer at Wolverhamp- DEVIZES. : 
ton Station. For erection of three shops and dwelling-houses, Sid: 
Witney (Oxon).—Jan. 10.—For erection of science class- Street and Gains Lane, for the trustees of St, } 
rooms and dormitories, for the Governors of the Grammar and Church and Poor Lands Charity. Mr. A. J. Ray 
Technical School. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. Stallard, architect, architect, Devizes. 
8 New Road, Oxford. Preece . : 5 : : : : . £2,000 
Workineron.—Jan. 8.—For the whole or any of the trades Stone . : , : : : : -, eas 
required in erection and completion of new stock-rooms at the Coleman 5 ; ; , 5 : - 1,455) 
Central Hotel. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, Rendell & Sons . ; Q : : : 1461 
Carlisle. ASI?) nein - 1,885; 
: Cuivers & Sons, She Street, Devizes : 
(accepted) : ’ : - ee 
TENDERS. } | 
BIRMINGHAM. 
For iron escape staircases at the new able-bodied block in 
course of erection at the workhouse (rate of wages, &e., ERITH, 
clause to be observed). Messrs. W. H. Warp, architects, | For installation of electric light at forty-eight municip, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. tages, Brook Street, Belvedere. 
Hill & Smith . ; ; : 2 : . £344 0 0 Venables & Co. ; : : : : . £620) 
AS adn, ikeinn © : : , : A Z 320 0 O Holman & Co. . : : 4 : P : 320) 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . : E Agmerss®) opis Ne 6) Roman . ; : : : : : . 820) 
General Iron Foundry Co. . ; : ; 290 0 0 Belston . : : : d ; i eee yg 
Geo. Wright, Ltd. . ; ; . : cB ee Bell Bros. & Co. , : : . as 
Falkirk Iron Co. . : : ; 214 0 0 Slatter . ; ‘ mui ; : > BRS | 
Lion Foundry Co. . 3 ; d ; ‘ 208 4 0 Newton & Co. . ; } ; ; ‘ | 
Haward Bros. . : ; : : 201 15 0 Cannon & Sons : ; : : ; | eee 
Elwell. : ; ‘ : : ; : 199 0 0 Electrical Co. . d : ‘ : ; . Bask 
Herring & Son ; : , i. OOO 10 Reliance Electrical Co. . : d : - 204 
Griffin Ironworks Co., Ltd. . : ; Pome et Ofags ie Oka 6] Weston & Sons ; ‘ : é : . > 3828 
Hassatt & Srinereron, Lrp., Birmingham Strange & Sons. : : : , age 
(accepted) . : : : ‘ : = 3 66516" 16 Stares. i 5 : : ; : . ener 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. eres: kc... | 
For carrying out the work of extending the engine-house at Walsall BRleoteical Gs ; ; : ; : 195 - 
their waterworks, for the Bishop’s Stortford Urban Dis- Haden & Sons 195 3 
trict Council. Mr. R. 8. Scorz, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. Pullan : k : : ? we? 
Lawrence ‘ : ; eis 2 of ey Os OmO Woopvitte Exvecrric Co. (accepted) .  . ? 
Martin . : - ; . : ; ‘ 521 10 0 McLean . ! P : ; ; é : 165 
Day ; , f : : : ; oh eee Or oO Cocks rCo.can: : ‘ : : ; - ago 
Marxwe tt, Hadham Road, Bishop’s Stortford Jarvis & Sons. : P 4 ; / . 163 ) 
(accepted) . : : : : . ah OO el Ose 10) Cook : : : é : ; ‘ ‘ 150 ) 
E 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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Ee 


ROCHESTER KEN’ 
LONDON OFFICE [$9 DUCEN VICTORIA SI 
ea en le 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EX:! 
(30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRE 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on appl2' 

5 the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. | 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious ome 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). : 
R 


TUNSTALIL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUM 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Fe 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 
$$$ ee ES est: Manuracturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, P 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local B 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, Telephone 4120 (two lines). * Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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| DEVONPORT. LONDON. 
1A re .. &c., lane at Fairfax Pavey oe meg For .providing and fixing lift at the St. John’s Road Work- 
a 7419 0 | house, Mr. WILLIAM SmirTH, architect, 65 Chancery 
ey wy 1 6 | Lane, W.C. 
von & Sons, St. Budeaux (accepted) . 6517 2 | Easton Lift Co. £296 0 0 
ret works in South Road and Cautel Road. Mr. H. a a aha, & Mya ae as vs ; 
ICHARDSON, surveyor, Handsworth, Birmingham. Wares Dee si 208 0 0 
a Making South Road ene: A&P aes 205 10 0 
| EEA (OE » steven 
ierland & Thorpe ‘ Sent 10} Cs A Maskor 205 0: 0 
per ee 1469 4 5 | MeVey & Co. . 189 0 0 
tham 1,435 0 0) Martineau. : 2 : : : 175%. 0% 0 
ee 1,390 0 0 | Medway’s Safety Lift and Elevator Co. . 169 0 0 
rat, Lnwis & Martin, Lrp., Birming- SP anaee j ; j 163, 3. 0 
m (accepted) 1,287 16 7 Aldous & (¢ ‘ampbell . 155 0 0 
Making and Sewering South Road (Part III.). | Smilhett , 149 10 0 
erland & BrorPe é ‘ 1,015 11 4 | Hammonp & CHAMPNESS s (accepted) 130 0 O 
oer . 887 18 10 | 
PS ee . | For galleries and repairs to the Buckingham Palace Road and 
—_— ° Marshall Street Baths. 

gALL, LEWIs & Marty, “Lap. (accepted) 758 18 8 fet Genok £216 0 0 
| Making Laurel Road. ie lennar 209 0 0 
erland & ero ree ; : 802 8 6 Love & Co. 205 16 6 
] F (8500 Brown . 202 15 (0 
tham F 698 0 0 Hall, Beddall & Co 195 5 0 
all, Lewis & Martin 679 0 0 Stars (accepted) 194 10 0 
eR (accepted) : 561 6 1 

HANLEY. For constructing brick wall to enclose land added to Drury 


‘MPBELL, architect, Hanley. - 
is & Sons, Hanley (accepted) 


) KELLY BRAY. 


ANTLEBURY, architect, Callington. 


iter 
BURY, Devonport (ae e epted) . 


dis mission hall, &c., Bucknall Old Road. Mr. Wm. 


ebton of Wesleyan chapel and school. 


Lane Gardens. 


Allen & Sons. £595 0 O 

£945 0 0 Coulthard 381 10 0 
Sims 375 0 O 

Mr. LAwRENCE Love & Co. . 330 0 O 
| Mowlem & Co. 620m On 0 

£1059. 0 0 | jH:. & E. Lea. 315 0 0 
O20 Ole One Howard & Sons 304 9 6 

92D OO Styles & Son . 296 0 0 

906 0 0 | Holliday & Greenwood . 7 Fee 0 

765 0 O | Macry & Sons (accepted) Ao, * 18) 10 


GUE & CO. 


(Limited) 
olithographers 


EAST HARDING ST., 
ETTER LANE, E.C. 


Photo, London.” ‘Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


peers" Engineers, Builders, &Co 


?UE-TO-SCALE ” 
K LINE PRINTS. 


done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
®thoa of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free, 


STANLEY & CO., Lta.. 
Way Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
>». Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


CONDUCTORS. 


‘sale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


| FURSE & CO. 


.FFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
' Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
elegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


Photo-Copies and 


2 and. 


4 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tablesfor 1908, price 6d., post7d.. 
Leather 1s Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND). 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmoriand, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
ees GREEN, OLIVE ‘GREEN. 


LIFTS ao HOISTS) 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & G8., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W 


Photo-Lithography. 


BT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
3 TOTHILL STREET, BEGROWAY: WESTMINSTER, 


Telephone. No. 551 Victoria 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


| To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. RAmway (East End). 
CorsHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


LS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA PHED. BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer 
«xied Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to ~ 


YOCKNEY &«CO. (Sonn wners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsnam, Wilts 
Note.—No Connection with other ©ATH STONE FiIkMS 
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SS eee 
LONDON—cntined. ==SSS*«SYS eee 


NORFOLK. 

For alterations to Taylors Buildings, for Westminster City ang. alterations and additions, &c., at Hunstanton | 
Council, Norfolk. 

Patman & Fotheringham : : - £693 0 0 Gutteridge & Son . 5 £2,277) 
H&B. Lea . ; 614 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. . 2,25 
Coulthard 590 15 0 Southgate ; 2,12 
Love & Co. . : : : : ‘ : 579 0 OQ Dye & Allen . : 4 5 2 . . Baie 
Sims, Horseferry Road (accepted) . : “0 HOOOm 0) gO Clarke & Son : ; : : : . ae, 
Heath & Co. F ; : é Rea) 1,97 
LOUGHTON. SHanks, Chatteris (accepted conditionally) 1,79) 


| J For new roofs to nave and ch 
For erection of continuous bacterial filter. Mr. H. W HITE, 


ancel and other works, 
engineer, Loughton. 


Ketteringham Church, Norfolk. 


Jackson . Uf ss 81496 0 0 |) Youngs & Son |” 2g 
Parsons & Parsons 5 : : : 1,478 0 0 Shanks ie : j res ; ; 1,44) 
Resndees 1475 0 0 Smitu, Norwich (accepted conditionally) . 1,93) 
Bell & Sons ; 1,467 0 0 SOUTHAMPTON. 
W.& C. French . ; : 5 ; 1,335 0 0 i Pepe d ie : cae | 
Wincx, Loughton (accepted) _ . 1,169 0 09 | For alterations and additions to Warehouse “ Ff 

een ro : Quay, for the Harbour Board. Mr. E. Coopnr, eri 

Southampton. 
NEWPORT (MON.). Whettam 


: : : , - | Set 
For forming new roads on the Maindee Estate. Mr, H. Long ; . - ; : . 12{ 
Bupagen, Cardiff. Golding & Ansell . 


11¢ 
Morgan £1,062 5 6 aoe & Sons, Ltd. : : : 11g 
Walker 650 2 2 nee 4 a : : i F : : ; 10£ 
Dyson, Parfitt & Co. . 588 0 0 YER & SONS (accepted) . “ 
Leadbeter 585 0 0 | 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 


489 14 4 | Forsewering Eastwood Lane. Mr, E. J. Exrorp, engi) 


Osmond & Sons . 489 10 2 Parsons & Parsons . 


( 


d ; ‘ : - £415) 

Morgan & Co. 487 0 0 Pedrette Ce UC 
Cast, Newport (accepted) 430 0 O Straker . ; : : ; ; ‘ - FDS 
Buxton & Jenner . ; : : A : 287 

Iles : ; , : : : ; - BAB 

PLYMOUTH. | GrirrrrHg & Co., Bishopsgate Street, B.C, 
For water mains at the workhouse premises. Messrs. (accepted) : ; ; ; ‘ - 885i 
THORNELEY & Rooxz, architects, Plymouth. For making-up part of Silverdale Avenue. Mr. E. J, Bh 
Roberts £348 0 0 engineer, | 
Wr On Shaddogk... te iq = 7s) 0p he samieet ania Griffiths & Co, Ce 
T. Shaddock . ? , é : : : 304 10 0 Parsons & Parsons . : : ; 5 - 661 { 
J. SHappock, Mutley, Plymouth (accepted) . 296 0 0 Itxs, Southend-on-Sea (accepted) . é 2 360 
E 


BATH & PORTLAND ae 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


MONKS PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN 4 


COMBE DOWN; 
STOKE GROUND, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, 


At, Wii Bale cenpuey Wa | and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES © 


ia Aon S UAE PORTLAND. 
OFFICES BATH. ee Ee, ony er NERD An LONDON DEPOTs: 


] So t 
| ° be obta? "One Finmo’ G.W.R », WESTBOURNE PAK 
LIVERPOOL : L&S.WR., NINE ELMS | 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
6. : 


ony {yates 
UY. flu MOSS 152 GROSVENOR R®, PIML< 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING . 
ang PRESERVING BUILOING MATERIALS. eT te 


ae . De 8S 


Vincent ROBERT 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS? Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE - Ds 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. | 


J 


Teie. No. 2141. 


i 
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Se — eee. 
‘NDERS FOR THE YEAR 1907. Lovatt, Ltd mimeo £29,285 0 0 
lowing are a few of the more important works that were Bonwit Ltd j \ : ; ; ; 28.970 0 0 
jimated for during 1907, the tenders for which appeared Bishop ee 28. 319.5 04.0 
our columns in the course of the year :— Parnell ge core ; 3 j - 28500 0 0 
|! Harper d ; : : : ; A 27,990 0 0 
| BANGOR. ee 

-setion of the arts and administrative sections of the a Weegee: ; , : é d ge : : 
jaiversity College of North Wales. ee, ' Whitehouse cae , _ 97441 0 0 
ys & a g Lid. : : ; 79 494 s 0 Waring White Building Co. 5 d ; Peaksson (0) “M0 

gu & Dicksee, ee f° Beg aeg’ 6 Lowe & Sons... eee 5 26,990..0; 0 
ii ¥ : : d : 73.887 0 0 Barnsley & Sons : : : i f 26,666 0 0 

“cock 3 0. me ie Geral o Moss:& Sonw, Lida seen eee ese 2 20-250,,.0) 0 
omy om ‘ ; ; ‘ 73 406 0 0 Rowbotham, Coventry Road, Small 

er ons . , : : : : eee nas Heath, Birmingham (recommended). 25,877 0 0 
;sley i SE > etre pio .i0' 6 Hopkins: |, .' 3) ee ee ge 25,000,707 0 
| ele 71.797 0 0 | Architect’s estimate . : ; : ; 202,008 n0070 
(ootham ; 67,977 0 0 BRISTOL. 
pinton & Sons, Liverpool (accepted) . 67,675 0 0 | For rebuilding the Merchant Venturers’ Secondary and 
| BIRMINGHAM. Technical College. Mr. A. W. S. Cross, M.A., architect, 


46 New Bond Street, W. Quantities by Mr. A. G. Cross, 


G House buildings, first con- : = : = 
3 extension of the Council House buildi D Caxton House, Westminster, 8S. W. 


jict, comprising work up to level of upper ground floor. 


jagsrs. H. V. AsHLEY & WINTON Newman, architects, As & Dee ; : - £38,360 0 0 
| Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. ae rage i har : . 87,500 0 0 
i@uony Rowsz, King’s Court, 117 Colmore Row, rie ce a at : : - . 35,557 0 0 
‘mingham ; and Mr. Huew Warktrns, 12 Gray’s Inn ari nreys &% sons . : : 2 : 35.500 0 O 
‘uare, W.C. M ilkins & Sons : é é ‘ ; : 35,530 0 0 
Pe ’ £33.935 0 0 Cowlin & Son : : ; y : : 35,257 0 0 
Ht am. : : : : : : 33378 0 0 Parnell & Son . : ‘ p 3 5 eva Oye 
- . : SRO aaa oa Chessum & Son . 32,987 0 9 
i ; : ; ; ; ; : 32.470 0 0 Wittock & Co., Wolv erhampton (accepted) 52,965 0 0 
i & Sons. : : ; : . 32,350 0 0 CONWAY. 

ynes tig é ; : : ‘ 32,292 0 0 For excavation of trenches, providing, laying and jointing 
4 eS , 5 ; ‘ : : ‘ 32,190 0 0 about eight miles of cast-iron water-pipes and other works. 
yw & Sons . : : ; ; : 31,500 0 0 Mr. T. B. Farrineton, engineer, Llandudno. 

le . F é : ; : ol OO ane 0 Clark ; ‘ : : : . £43,959 14 0 
(sellwhite & Sapp : : : . 30,328 0 0 Tate & Gordon . : : ; . 40,619 0 0 
zinson & Sons, Ltd. . ‘ , : 29,850 0 0 Dean & Sons. ; ‘ : : : 39,726 1 6 
aiote & Sons . : : ’ F - 29,755 0 O Law . : . ; ; : : : 35,999 0 G 
gison ; ; ? 3 ‘ : 29,703 O O Smart : : é ; , : 35,999 0 O 
hecock & Co. . ; A : : ; 29,612 0 0 Blackwall & Co... ; , : : : 35,000 0 0 


WASHA ABLE Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
SA ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS. and others recognise its merits. 


WA THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


“ng ss JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


AMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


1B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


i Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES,ZLEEDS.”’ Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH . 


THE DELTA METAL C0.,\™:, 


EAST CREENWICH, @ 
LONDON, 5.5. & 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


n BRASS. BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


we GEO. DAVIS & C? 
Resaceeetiana ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


EN REQUIRED. 
NEST QUALITY WORK 37, KING ‘WILLIAM 2 LON DON BRI DGE 
iT MODERATE TERMS  [g@eecur meee cee MUSCOVY HOUSE.E.C. 
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CONWAY~—continued. CLUTTON—continued. 
Moffat ; ‘ : . : . £30,476 3 0 Banfield & Fletcher , i : ; »,. ee 
Nuttall & Co. . : ; - 60;350 7 11 Collingwood & Co. : : : a 
Mitchell & Son . ‘ ; - 28,565 12 0 Tabor : : ; ; ; : a 
Rowell & Sons . : é : : 7) a0, LL E G iG Ewart ; : : 5 ; ; i 
Graham . f : - 27,994 17 0 Nunn 2 p ; % é ; . Jae 
Jones - : : ; : z : . 27,826 0 0 Rutter F 5 : : ‘ j : 22, 
Bell & Sons E ; : ; ; ONE AO RLO Oe Ashley ‘ : : ; ; ; . ae 
Hill & Co. / : : : - 2 a5 00 Jones & Sons. : ohne ‘ .. 2a 
Johnson Bros. . ; : - 27,149 0 0 McKnee & McNally . : : ; ae 
Allen : : . : P : : 26,164 17 0 Macdonald . ; : : : : 21, 
Birth &5Co, |. tO ccna me Neal & Co, 7 a 
Crawford - . ; ; ; - 24500 0 0 Deane ‘ : : : . sa 
Buckley. ; : : ‘ 4 - 2425419 3 Pollard & Co. . : ‘ : ‘ > 2s 
Brebner & Co. . ? : : , : 23,665 10 O Collins & Co. . : E : : : 21., 
Unprrwoop & Bro., Dukinfield (accepted), . 23,237 16 10 Wright & Son . : : : : - ae 
Riley : ; : : : a 
Brebner & Co. . ‘ : : , . . 200 
CLUTTON. Doleman 4 : : : 3 19, 
For providing and laying of about 30 miles of water-mains, Crawford . eee . . : . 19, 
varying from 8-inch to 2-inch diameter, and construction CoopEr & Co., Bristol (accepted) : 19, 
of compensation reservoir, &c. Mr. W. F. Birp, engineer, Engineer's estimate ; ; 21,; 
Midsomer Norton. HERTFORD, 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4. For additional buildings at the Hill End asylum, 
Shaddock ; ; 7 : : ; . £38,031 11 6 to ME IND.oo Con architects, Westminster, Q 
Mereweather & Sons . : é Z : 29,650 0 O By iin 1. Yaa PRANcis. 
Hodson & Son . ; ‘ : : + 827,900. 305°0 Flint : : : : 5 : . S284 
Lovell ‘ } : : 5 27,042.70 "0 McCormick & Son. ; : : - ORS 
Parkinson . : . : : ‘ : 26,928 0 0 Appleby & Sons. ‘ : : : . 2m 
Page & Co, . : d ‘ : : . 24944 16 6 Williams. : : : : : 2° a 
Moss & Sons, 5 : : : ; 24,636 8 0 Hyde & Co. . : ; . : Te 
Binns : : : . 24498 15 0 Markham & Markham ., : : ~ BB 
Jesty & Baker . 22a oly 70 Bushell — , . : : ‘ : . 2g 
Dobson i : ‘ é : ; ' 24,125 5 0 Elkins & Co. j : : ; 3 6 
Vanstone & Sons ; : ; . » 25,997 0 0 Longley & Co. . : Z ; : . “os 
Mitchell & Sons. : : : 23,889 2 11 Hinkins & Sons . ; ; : : - - 2a 
Powell ; : : : 25,862 14 8 Spencer, Santo & Co. . 3 : : -  2Gere 
Smith & Marchant , : : é , 23,808 18 10 Miskin & Sons . : : : ; E 26,64 
Wright & Co... : » 20, 07L180 Stephens, Bastow & Co. . ; j -  aoybE 
Langley & Westmoreland , ; é 23,654 11 9 Lovatt : : ; e : : - + 26757 
Ireland : : ; 3 : : 3 23,413 0 0 Lawrance & Sons a; : : : : 26,54 
Wallis & Co. . : : : : 23,384 0 0 King & Sons . 3 : ; : : 26,5 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECOK® 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILING 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODEL 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 1 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


The recognised Insurance Company for the Building Trade. Founded in 1881 by Builders for Builders on the 
principle. Noshareholders, All profit goes to policy holders, thereby getting their insurance at cost price. 


Apply direct to the Secretary, 


scm, 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | 


| For Interior and netics ni is also easily applied for: 
Coatoston Exterior Decorations, Coatosto c ting stonework and ae, 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giv 
(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or appearance of new stone. No scaffolding re 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, all work done off ladders. For further part 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work, By esas 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. apply 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


—— 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 999 


al 
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LONDON—continued. 
E Ee = poe . 4 For superstructure of extension block IV., Admiralty. Sir 
bury & Sons 26,217 Te 7 apa Wess, R.A., architect, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
mott & Sons 26,100 0 0 .W. 
ard 25,996 0 0 Tozer & Son . : P : . £133,584 0 0 
am St 25,940 0 0 Davis Bros. 115,498 17 4 
1 &Dicksee , vga . ; Stephens & Son 112,400 0 0 
fein & Ronis 25,361 9 3 Martin, Wells & Co. . Li O00. 09 0 
on & Son. i 24,775 9 3 Thorne 109,600 0 0 
ne . ; 24,754 0 0°; Johnson & Co. . 108,377 0 O 
: & Sons 24,700 0 O | Godson & Sons. 108,250 0 O 
yur A a 7 ets aut : Foster & Dicksee 106,934 0 0 
pon ie , | Coles 
ter & Cannon 24,249 0 0 | oe eC epg are 
1as & Edge Pace UIs0) |) 5 Se ce ole Sa 
read & Son ee me rers cog oo | | Wall 104,600 0 0 
8 ; , : ‘ J ; 23,963 0 0 | Wilkins & Sons 104,588 0 QO 
sock & Co. -  .  . . 23,931 19 11 | — Lovatt 102,003 0 0 
3 : . . : . . . 23,910 0 0 | Pattinson & Sons 101,465 O O 
| Rowbotham : 101,300 0 O 
LONDON. Waring- White Besliea C 0. 100,600 0 0 
ction of superstructure of artisans’ dwellings in James | Minter 100,370 0 0 
eet and West Street, Bethnal Green, for the trustees | Sabey & Son 99,880 0 O 
the late W. R. Sutton. Messrs. Joserpy & SmirHem, | Smith & Sons . 99,800 0 0 
hitects. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Larrer, 14 Great Lorden & Son . 99,548 0 0 
mes Street, W.C. Lawrence & Son 99,000 0 0O 
7; & Sons £36,139 0 0 Higgs & Hill 98,940 0 0 
3 & Hill 35,444 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood 98,712 0 0 
¢ & Son 34,990 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham . 98,634 0 0 
is & Wardrop 34,812 0 0 Nightingale 97,940 0 0 
ope & Colls 34,709 0 O Spencer, Santo & ‘ors 97, o71.70, 0 
son & Son. 34,606 0 0 Allen S Sons 96,750 O O 
it & Co. 34,524 0 0 Perry & Co. 96,470 0 0 
ence & Son. 34,083 0 0 Holloway Bros. 96,000 0 0 
way . 33,960 0 0 Shepherd & Co. 93,885 0 0 
cer, Santo & Co. 33,946 0 0 Leslie & Co. 93,569 0 0 
ne & Co 33,760 0 O Mowtirem & Co. (accepted) 92,990 0 O 
Ltd. p 33,560 0 O Chessum & Sons : 88,599 0 0 
is & Son* . 32,778. 0% 0 Blake 88,500 0 0 
‘epted subject to approv leat FHaaGourtcof .Chiszice TY. Roberts 85,698 0 0 


rdage OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE. » 


¥ 
oe 
F Vg 
Woe 


D@ & 
RS 


Tenfold 
the 
Durability 
of the ordinary 
so-called ‘ best” 


cally THE SAME 
PRICE. 

IT 1S SPECIFIED by tia 
Best Architects : 
IT iS USED by the Best 

Builders. 


§ WM. E. PECK & CO. 
/nceornv, 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, Lanobil, E Z 
eer eee 


ICTIONAL ENGINEERING 


all its Branches. 
RON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 


STEEL 
JOISTS. 


MoToa CARACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
timates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


TON & PAUL, LTD, 


TIONAL ENGINEERS NORW'CH. 


< gash lines at practi- | 


| Mill Chimney & Church Spire 


J. 


W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The ‘‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT. FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 
“JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
““JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


Full partieulars on application, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON. E.C. 


Established 1880. 
Telegrams: “* Austin, 


Telephone, 3h 50. 


Meadow Lane, Leeds.’ 


M.T. AUSTIN & SON, 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Repairers. 


Mill Chimneys’ Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and Aw 

Erectors of the s 
PATENT 

m= Solid Copper Tape 

LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Church Spires Restored. 
No system of expensive seaffolding 
required. Distance no object. 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oi 


ais T, 

BUILDING TRADE. Have 
een “The Building Trade”? If not send t W 
=) to P. A. Gingerr Woop, 6-11 Imper 0 
ae Oircns, and Copies will be forwarded. 


a 


Meadow 


Lane, Leeds. 


ee 


LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS. 


For Joinery Work of all kinds, 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, etc., Ex- 

terior or Interior Finish, Porch 

Columns, it is the Ideal Wood. 

For Conservatory and Greenhouse 

Construction its great durability 

under almost intolerable alternate 

wet and dry conditions, combined 

with its lizhtiness, strength, and 

straightness of grain, makes it 

the best wood for these pur- 

poses. Free Sample and other 

information mailed on reques*. 
ROBERT C. IRWIN, European Agent, 

Louisiana Red Cyprus Co., 

North-Western Hotel, Liverpool. 


a SS 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, ‘Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anb THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


Detailed List &T Trade Terms on Application. 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, |6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


LONDON, W. 
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LONDON —oontinued. LONDON—continued. 

For the construction on the conduit system of electric traction | For the manufacture, delivery and erection of inductio 
of the tramways in Holloway Road, Hackney Road and generators, &c., required for the tramway sub-sta 
City Road, and the reconstruction on the overhead trolley Shoreditch, Islington, roey Stockwell and " 
system of the tramways from Coborn Road to Bow Bridge. Johnson & Phillips ; : : . £34,19 

British Electric poeymen Co. i ol 2OO00ROaeO Dick, Kerr & Co. 5 . 5 . 3 31, 16 
Griffiths & Co. . : : . > “114,606; °O- 20 Mather & Platt . rs teow 30,94 
White & Co. . : : ‘ 3 , 108,324 1 0 Siemens Brothers ; 4 ‘ - 60540 
Manders . ; : : ; ; 106,093 3 9 British Thomson-Houston tes 5 28,99 
Blackwell & Go. : ; : : ; 104,514 0 O British Westinghouse Electric and Mann 
Mowlem & Co. . 102,989 0 0 facturing Co, . ; ; : : . 2GaS 
Dick Kerr & Co., endont (7 ecommended) 93,115 12 11 Electric Constuuction Comm : : : 26,30 
Engineer’ S EE te. ¥ 10773010 a0 British Electric Plant Co. . : 3 2 25,17 
Holmes &.Co. . : Z ; ‘ Rs 
For erection of first portion of the Bow tramways car-shed. mee Riscteic Co., Birmingham (recom- -_ 
Holloway . . ; . . . £30,300 0 0 mended) - ; : . : - Baas 
Lawrance & Sane : : : : 29,584 0 0 Peetotarot anene d fonts , 
REE “Dickses ; 28.983 0 0 or the erection of secondary school to accommodate 5 
is ii ; in Hortensia Road, Chelsea. 
Kirk & Randall . ; ; 2 : 3 28,964 0 0 Martin. Wells & C 
Patman & Fotheringham . : : : 28,921 O70 Re oe ce oe ee ; : : - aaa 
‘ Garrett & Son . : : : : f 28,46 
Mowlem & Co. . : : ’ 4 § 28,800 0 0 : ? 
J. & C. Bowyer . : ; ; é -- Sy 
Lovatt . 3 : : ; 28,266 0 0 ‘All ts 7 
McCormick & Sons . . . .. . 27,600 0 0 | ‘Allen & Sons. | Gils 
Holland & Hannen . . . =. . 87,260 0 0 | -Ovnson & U0. 
Holloway Bros. (London). . . . 27,164 0 0 Wallis & Sons) 26,70 
Kerridge & Shaw . . «| 4. -.sum@o790=0 ans o Sons. +. ae 
eae J. & M. Patrick ; ; : ; . Boras 
Carmichael : ; : : g ; 26,897 0 0 , 
thee F. & E. Davey é ; : : 26,37: 
Leslie & Co. : : ; ; . 26,589 0 0 Weliida Ge a ee 
Works committee ; : : : : 2555125 Oma Cie : sat a eo ‘ : 2 : 26,29) 
Fo & HF. Higgs 0. & |, DRAG aa aeinocD Saath OM 
Wall, Ltd. (recommended). . . . 25303 1 5 2 + 
Nightingale (recom mended) . : . 24,33) 

For the erection of 103 cottages on the second part of Section B 
of the White Hart et estate of the London County For roadwork and paving works in connection with th: 
Council, Tottenham. struction of tramways from Vauxhall to Brixt 

Hawkins & Co. . 4 ’ : : . £36,749 0 0 construction of new lines from Goose Green to Pe 
Stewart. ‘ ; 3 . é : 29,392 0 0 and along Tooting High Street and Mitcham R 
Wall, Ltd. . : : : ‘ : . | pessoa DaaO White & Co. . : : : : . £100,97' 
Coxhead . ; : ; : ; ~y 3at,o4e. 00 Griffiths & Co. . : ; : : A 92,09: 
Rowley Bros. . : ; ; ; .. weajoed0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : ; : . : 87,71: 
Carter : ; 5 : : ; ; 24,136 O 0 Blackwell & Co. : ‘ é : : 84,00 
Barns : 23,985 O 0 Dick? Kerr & Co. , : 83,05: 
Pulford, Wood Green (recom mended) 7 22,2007 0°<0 Manders, Leyton (recommended) j : 82,722 


SPRAGUE & CO., LT 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E, 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” cola 1649 ! 


{ 
\ 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapids an 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
Lithographed and Printed in best 


Drawing Papers, Tracing Papers, and Office Station 


Sprague’s “Ink Photo” Process | } 
| For Reproduction of Coloured or Pencil wiles or Photo 


Photo-Lithography. 
Process Blocks of every description. 


Specimens and Prices on Applic 


SPRAGUE’S POCKET DIARY for 1908 now ready. Paper Wrapper 
With Russia Wallet, 5/- 


) Jax. 8, 1908.] 
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| LONDON—continued. 
x roadwork and plate-laying, exclusive of the supply of 


LONDON—continned. 


_ rails and special trackwork, in connection with the recon- Davies £29,165 8 10 
struction for the underground conduit system of electric Wall 28,875 0 0 
traction of the existing horse tramways in Goswell Road, Foster & Dicksee 28,791 0 0 
- Pentonville Road and Gray’s Inn Road, and the con- Willcock & Co. . 28,717 3 0 
| struction for the same system of traction of the new Lovatt 28,524 0 0 
_ authorised lines in St. John Street, of about 23 miles of Nightingale 28,332 0 0 
- double track. P ery & Go 28,327 0 0 
‘kins ¢ 0. 28,299 0 0 
‘ry Bros. £73,028 7 8 ‘ , 
Film & Co. 70,893 0 0 Leslie F5 CGorae 27,997 0 0 
“maths & Co. 69.832 8 6 Holliday & Gigenvde 27,700 0 O 
ae Co 65 675 12 0 Kirk & Randall . 27,483 0 O 
Manders. 63,900:13 7 | Chessum: di. Sons 27,463 0 0 
ee 00045 12 7 | Sree = 27,414 0 0 
ae. Pee Tallis & Sons . : cai-celeyay 0 (0) 
slackwell & Co., Ltd., London (recom p 
| mended) 60,059 19 7 atman & Fotheringham ; 26,973 0 0 
‘thief engineer’s Batioate ; " é 67,728 135 2 mich a & Son 26,972 0 0 
otk « Rowley Brothers 26,954 0 0 
+ extension of London County Council School of Building, Pattinson & Sons 26,872 0 0 
_ Brixton. Fairhead & Son . 26,398 0 O 
‘oster & Dicksee £27,518 0 0 Lawrance & Sons, C ity Road) N. (recome 
encer, Santo & Co. . 26,859 0 0 mended) 26,310 
Pp ; 0 0 
(irk & ae ie ‘ “ Moss & Sons, L td. 26,122 16 11 
‘mith & Son , 
tarker & Co. 26,229 0 O For the erection of tram-shed to accommodate 328 cars in 
followay Bros. . 26,000 0 0 Pemberton Gardens, Holloway, 
; a 25,900 0 0 Foster & Dicksee £31,714 0 0 
te Be cinpham . Seats ; 4 ‘pica ee 29.750 0 0 
‘a ? xCormi vk Rr S Ss 
awrance & Sons, Wharf Road, City Road Haren: © pias eae 4 x 
(recommended) : : . 24,996 0 0 Holloway)... 29.331 0 0 
‘the erection at Colney Hatch ae of superstructure of ‘Lovatt 29,310 0 O 
additional buildings to accommodate 310 patients and the Leslie & Co. 28.598 0 0 
‘necessary staff in place of the temporary buildings (which Carmichael f 28,221 0 O 
housed 320 patients and staff) which were destroyed by fire Patman & Fother ingh: am . 28,203 0 0 
in 1903. Kerridge & Shaw 27,460 0 O 
fiskin ; £30,898 0 0 Kirk & Randall . 27,296 0 0 
pencer, Santo & Co: . 30,560 0 O Holland & Hannen 27,046 0 O 
oles . 29,962 8 7 F. & G. Foster 26,522 0 O 
Jaring White Co. 29,578 0 0 Holloway Bros. . 26,350 0 O 
{eCormick & Sons 29,479 0 0 I tee DSB URE Higgs 25,098 0 0 
owbotham 29,518 0 0 Wall, Ltd., London (recom mended) . 25,000 0 0 
 EXcELSIOR 


RD BLUE STONE, 


il'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


ES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
foodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
iS AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


For Pitched Roofs of all 
kinds of Buildings, 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFrice 


DIESPEKER, cc. 
MOSAIC ARTISTS, 


57-60 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


YIELD GERM FREE 

WATER IN SUFFICIENT 

QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED, 


LONDON. 


“ROOFING 


h 


RUBEROID 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 


Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 
No Expense for Maintenance 
or Repairs. 
FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


(a1) Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 


House Filter ‘‘H”’ for attaching 
to main service pipe over sink, 
Capacity 25 gallons per hour, 
Price - --30/- complete. 
Full particulars on application. 


of ART PLATES published in “THE AKCHIIbCL,” will Le 
on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Berkefeld Filey Cos Lids, 


121 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


ST 
ded 
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For erection of a secondary school to accommodate 476 girls, Wallis & Sons . 3 3 : 3 . £26,260 0 Q 
Broomwood Road, Clapham. Perry & Co. P ; : j , 26,248 0 0 
Marsland & Sons. ; ; . £29,080 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham = ates - «25,695 305 0 
Downs : : f , ; j 28,593 0 0 Price . é ; : ; : -. (20,GG.aneEe 0 
Lovatt : t ; : : 28,576" 9aeG Munday & Sons. . . . : -, 25,107 0 0 
Appleby & Sons. s rab .  < 28:560e sao F. & H. F. Higgs . 25,022 0 0 
Holloway Bros. (London) . F ; 28; 0772200 Rowley Bros., Tottenham (r ecommended) . 24,078 0 0 
Carmichael : . . . 27,916 0 O | For the erection of dwellings in Brantome Place, for St. 
Garrett & Son . ‘ ; ; ; 2 21, S66 ORO Pancras Borough Council. Messrs. JosmrH & Sriram, 
J. & C. Bowyer . : : : 5 27,685 0 0 architects, 83 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. : 
Smith & Son ° 5 A 5 < . 27,548 0 0 Appleby & Sons. : i i F £20, 653 0 0 
Wallis & Sons . ; , ; z , 27,537 0 O Waring White Co. . ; : ; . 90 Ag =iae 9 
Wall . f ; : : 27, 060FL 0 Toliasen & Son . : : ; ; ; 20,365 0 0 
Whitehead & Co. . . . . - 26,0000 0] foster & Dicksco . . | / in 
Lawrance & Sons . : : . . 26,875 0 0 ParnolleeiSons:. ; ; : 4 ‘ 19.927 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . ‘ : ; : . 26,858 0 O Nips een : i g ; : : ; 19,900 00 
Leng . s+ + ee 26,8550 0! Smith & Sons... | 
Saith & Sons : : : : 26,753 0 0 Harris & Wardrop . , . 19.563 0 0 
Waring White Building Co. ; & 26,640 0 0 Thompson Bros. ; stg 19,400 0 0 
Moss & Sons. s : : 26,573 10 3 mda Weta Te : } ¢ i 19.271 0 0 
J.& M. Patrick. 4 ; : 26,193 0 0 Wiguam Cols ; : jf ; _ 49197 8 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, ‘Ltd., Brixton Cncheadeoe s ; 19,022 0 0 
(recommended) : ‘ 25,919 0 0 Patnance Fotheringham : . ‘ . 19,000 0 0 
For erection of tramways car-shed, ina Stront Hackney. F. & T. Thorne. é : F : . 18,987 0 0 
Martin Wells & Co. . : : : 2 fa, 0007 0200 McCormick & Sons . ‘ ; 5 . 18,957 0 0 
Coxhead . ; : 3 f ; 29,500 0 O F. & G. Foster . : 5 : ° : 18,912 0 0 
Parker 4 ; : : : : a co,eaor OO Perry 3d30 Gos. 0; : ; 5 . .. 18,842 Go 
Allen & Sons. . : ; ; é 120,040 0)" 0 Godson & Son . : : : ; . 18/707 ae 0 
Shurmur & Sons : “ 4 . ; 27,954 0 0 Johnson & Co. . : d é : : 18,760 0 0 
Coles en Ra ie meee een AO TOs F.& H. F. Higgs . . | ee 
Barker Co aa i tk elles OF 6651 O= 20) Wallis & Sons. . .  . |.) 338 Agama! 
Grover & Sons . . : : : Po aL, COU gee Nightingale : ; é : : . 18,496 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . : 27,284 0 0 Lawrence & Son . 2 : ; ; é 18,484 0 0 
Wall . ; : : : : 27,150 0 0 Pattinson & Sons . f é ‘ . 18,443 0 0 
McCormick '& Sena ; . : : ; 26,896 0 O Wall & Co. ; ; : : 5 18,513 0 0 
Dearing & Son . : ; ; : : 26,797 0 O Spencer, stint & oe, z : zi a . 18,984 0 0 
Dick, Kerr.& Coxe. 4) oh 26650 TOT || RWG aie ee CG 
Chessum & Sons : : ; ‘ : 26,480 0 0 Killby & Gayford, Tad ; 5 F F 17,927 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood : : : , 26,429 0 O Bailey & Fry . : ; : ; 3 17,838 0 0 
Nightingale : 3 , ; : 26,399 0 0 Moss & Sons. 17,580 0 0 
Bohiend 2, ae sek eee ne rein” DEORE iNet) Holloway, Deptford, S.E. (recommended) . 17,479 0 0 


il 
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Wave uous Bais TANDS . ae aaa Fae /ONS . 
KIOSKS . COVERED ‘Ways . WAI 7/NC -FROOMS . DRINKAING-FOUNTAINS . 
OPRAY FOUNTAINS . STRAIGHT ano SPIRAL STAIRS . STABLE FITTINGS. 
| RAILINCS.CATES. BALUSTERS .BRACKETS. COLUMNS. TERMINALS. 


LELECTRIC LIGHT PILLARS , BRACKETS, CARRIERS suo WIRE WAYS er: 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. PORTSMOUTH. 
, For the erection of the new blocks at the borough lunatic 
asylum, exclusive of the provision of hot-water apparatus 


DANBY HALL, YORKSHIRE.—NEW ENTRANCE, &C. 


LIBRARY, UNIVERSI1Y COLLEG#, SOUTH WALES. for heating and of roadmaking. 
LBASAM, BYE, SUSSEX.GARDEN FRONT.HALL AND CORRIDOR. aie ceil 2) yu. dy sear a : 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—THE CLOISTERS AND CATHEDRAL. Learmouth ; . : f ‘ , 20,470 4 7 
— Tanner d ’ : ; : : 20,070 117.56 
LONDON—continued. : Coltherup . : . . . . - 18,847 0 0 
‘or laying of stoneware cable-ducts in connection with tram- Calter d : ¢ ; 18,083 0.0 
way construction and reconstruction works now in hand, Corke ; : : / 3 : ; 17,795 6 8 
or proposed shortly to be commenced, north of the Thames Privett j , 17,658 12 4 
and south of the Thames. , Crockerell, Portsmouth (rec omme ended) : 17,589 0 0 
North of Thames. South of Thames 
Moran & Son 4 5 esllhe Meta) ale), = ts £46,000 0 0 
Greig & Matthews f 44,234 2 7 35,901 2 3 READING. 
Mowlem & Co. . . oe 28,486 0 0 : ae ; , 
Mhoad & Co. . ' 38,994 0 0 98.115 0 0 For the erection of Lady Wantage Hostel, University College. 
ierson | ’ 36,974 4 2 30,217 0 9 Messrs. Cuas. SmituH & Son, architects, Reading. 
Reid Bros. . : 36,513 4 0 26,623 0 0 Margetts & Son . : ? F ; . £27,999 0 0 
Ewart (recommended) . 35,240 11 8 BETTS. 209 Collier: é& Cattley Sei ye speme es ee eee 20,470.00 
‘or construction of the portion (section 3) of the new northern | Kingerlee : . : : . ‘ . 25,587 0 0 
low-level sewer between Stepney and Trafalgar Square. | McC. Fitt . : . . - 25,378 0 0 
(As the result of representations made by the Dean and Hughes pe ay Cees : : ‘ . 24,550 0 0 
Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the proposed route of | Lewis Bros., Reading (accepted). . 24,550 0 0 
the sewer in the vicinity of the cathedral was altered in 
order to obviate all question of damage to that building. 
It is estimated that the cost of construction has been | STAINES. 
increased by 2,000/. as a result of this alteration.) For Staines reservoirs communication works, pipelaying, 
Whyte & Co., Ltd. . ; : ; . £475,190 19 9 Child’s Hill to Cranley Gardens. 
Coles j . 424,915 711 Mayoh & Haley . ; : : . £49,385 0 0 
Westminster Construction. Co., Ay td. F 425,518 0 3 Docwra & Son . : ; : : Be CR aR G he 
Price & Reeves . ; : : : ‘ 403,738 5 7 Mowlem & Co. . ; : : : . 42,115 0 0 
Muirhead & Co... 4 : . . $72,893 10 4 Scott & Middleton . : 7 , . #.40;123* Ons8 
Perry'& Co. . 2 : ; 359,646 0 0 Baldry & Yerburgh . , . : 3 37,739 6 1 
Scott & Middleton, Ltd. ; : er soo. (07 .u ie 6 Aird & Sons. : ; 3 : i @OO, 72 wiame 
Pearson & Son, Ltd. : . : : 348,025 0 4 Nunn : : ‘ : Z , s 34,575 14 8 
Neal, Ltd. ‘ 3 ; : : ; 330,083 4 11 Hay & Co... : : : ; : 34,000 0 0 
Cochrane & Sons. : : A : Slee Zoe ome! Muirhead & Co. . : : . ; : 32,464 9 6 
Kennedy, Ltd. ; : 5 E : 299,953 7 O McAlpine & Sons. : ; : : 31,599 0 9 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. . : : : 3 299,635 O O Byrom, Ltd. : : : ; S. (20,975+157-0 
Kelletts, Ltd. : ; : 296,759 12 11 Moran & Sons . 4 . 28,990 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., ‘Ltd. (recommended) ; 261,599 0 0 Davies, Ball & Co. (resem mended) : : 27,425 0 0 
§ QS “m2. 


ee =F SS 
SS Eestase Y ROYAL WARRANT 


THE LARGEST MAKERS or WEIGHBRIDCES i tue WORLD. 


Che Avery Self-contained Gruck Weighbridge. 


& L-: AVERY, Hide FOusary: BIRMINGHAM. 
- 
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WAKEFIELD. WILLESDEN. | 
For the erection of 189 six-roomed dwelling-houses at Hems- | For the tonstruction of about 2 miles 1 furlong 6 chains of | 
worth collieries. Messrs. Garstpr & PENNINGTON, archi- double track (including the demolition of the existing, 
tects, Pontefract and Castleford. bridge and the erection of a new steel girder bridge 45 feet 
Mellor : ; f : : ; £41;5692 7°00 wide between parapets and 225 feet long, in five spans, 
Brana cons... ; ; 41,669 0 0 across the London and North-Western main line at Willes- 
Hanley ; : : ; ; 41,595 0 0 den Junction, with new abutments and approaches, and 
Denholme & Co. 4 ; : : ‘ 41,404 0 0 also other extensive road and bridge widenings), for 
Pullan 3 : ! : 41,296 0 0 electric traction along Old Oak Lane, Victoria Road, 
Walker & Roe . : : ; b 40,866 0 0 Horne Lane, &c., in the parishes of Willesden and Acton, 
Thorpe & Beddard . ’ ; . 40,000 0 0 Middlesex. Mr. H. T. Waxenam, county engineer, 
Gallagher Bros. . : : : 39,527 0 0 Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 8.W. 
Bagnall Bros. . . | 89;406°°0 0 Law . ; : : : : . £785,208 30ee0) 
Reee i. W. Moore. teeec ate. , 288 BOD MIORRD Perry & Coo. »  . «4 (ee 
Ghafters 0 fh ee SO BBB ROR Me keer cee . 170,880" 
Meanley . 3 . 56,249 9 0 British Bicetrical Rouipmest Os ‘ ‘ 70,492 11 5 
Ruopes, Skinner aes eed (ree pied) . § $36;0245s0ano Fasey & Son .  .  « «  « 4 OSSGHINIIEG! 
Pattinson & Son : : . ; : 68,579 0 0 
Finnigan . ; ; ; : : . 68,279 3 5 
WOKING. Muirhead &Co.. . . . =) sytem! 
For erection of London and South-Western Railway Servants’ Kirk & Randall . ; . : ’ : 66,750 0 0 
Orphanage. Mr. W. E. Trevena, architect, South Farn- Mowlem & Co. . ; . : : . 66,6038 0 0 
borough, Hants. Kelletts, Ltd. . . . .. |.) ssunnGesen 
Ingram & Sons . ; . £24,306 0 0 Hay & Co. . : ‘ E , ; . . 65,048)°28 ¢ 
Musselwhite & Sapp . : : ; , 25,450 0 0 Holloway . j ; : ; : ; 65,626 3 € 
Treherne . s : : : ; 23,046 4 6 Morecroft . ‘ , : : ; ; 65,410 0 0 
Harris & Son . ‘ : : : 23,000 0 O Trentham . é : : : ; : 64,879 0 C 
Holloway Bros. . ; : 21-760 5050 Davies, Ball & Co. . : ; ; : 64,847 0 C 
Grace & Sons. : : : : ; 21,554 - 0.0 Manders . : : : : p : 64,259 1 2 
Jenkins & Sons . : . 21,657 20 i20 Wimpey & Co. . F : : . 62,786 Get 
hao é . : . , : Satan ; : Underwood Bros. . é : ; . . 62,604 0 ( 
erry W UO. A : : ' ; ; ‘ | 
Goddard & Sons. =. Sst: tSt«0B |) eb Son 
Minter ; : ; ; 20,107 wy Wall & Co. . . . : . . 61,505 0 C 
Martin, Wells &Co.. . . . . 19,615 0 0 Ford ee CC 
Knight . : 19,600 0 0 Dick, Kerr & Co. ‘ 59,948 6 € 
Hucuss, Wokingham (accepted) : : 19,129 0 0 Brackweii & C 0., Westminster (accepted) 59,048 5 1) 
Lapthorne & Co. : é : .) + 18,425) 300 County engineer’s , estimate : : . 64,608 10 i 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTL 
‘<SRelief Decorations.” — 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, | LIGNOMUR | 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: ; Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 
71 ENA Row, W.C. pono ar a Novnaah Street, W || 
W k 7 ae lay: . e 8 | 
London Tel. No. i Ger ard. aes Ree ey Oy Ce eine London Tel. No. : 422 Hast. 
ae cetaaee {. ee ae ee ene Telegrams s: 4 Tee Walton, London.”’ Telegrams : ““Tignomun lose 


SAMPLES. IV. LUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Mannfacturers Ltd., as above. ; 


THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
———§ WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. — — 


Telephone : 124 Darwen. LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. Telegraph: “Paint,” Darwen 


WALPAMUR 


Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks: 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churches, 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. | 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 
EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. 


PASSENGER 


‘ELEVATORS 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. CHartes Knowires & Co., Lrp., of 164 King’s 
Road, Chelsea, have now taken over the business of John 
Woollams & Co., 23 North Audley Street, where the business 
will be conducted under the same management, but with the 
name of Chas. Knowles & Co., Ltd. 

A SsTAINED-GLASs window has just been placed in St. 
George’s Church, Woolhope, Herefordshire. The subject 
chosen is that of the patron saint of the church, with the 
accompanying text, ‘‘The way of the Lord is strength to 
the upright.’? The window was designed and executed by 
Mr. H. G. Murray, of Westminster, S.W. 


Messrs. Doutton & Co., Lrp., have supplied all the 
bath fittings at the Plumstead Public Baths and Wash-houses 
opened on January 1, under the instructions of Mr. J. Rush 
Dixon, M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor to the Borough of 
Woolwich. These valves are a special combined pattern. The 
water can be regulated to any temperature, but they are 
arranged so as to prevent any possibility of scalding. Messrs. 
Doulton carried out similar work for the Hammersmith Baths. 


DIARIES FOR 1908. 


We have received diaries and calendars from the following 
firms :—Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd. ; The Sun Fire Co., 
with blotter ; the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co. ; 
the Union Cement Co.; W. V. Bowater & Sons; Douglas 


Young & Co., auctioneers and surveyors; an effective one 


from Mr. Richard D. Batchelor, artesian well engineer, of 
75 Queen Victoria Street and Chatham, Kent; and a most 
artistically produced one from the Remington Typewriter Co. ; 
also calendars from Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, fire 
engineers ; and the Press Etching Co. Messrs. Rowney for- 
ward us The Artist’s Almanac for 1908, giving a list of 
Metropolitan fine-art galleries, &c., with the dates of the 
different exhibitions held therein. A particularly handsome 
calendar is that issued by Messrs. A. L. Gibson & Co., the 
proprietors of The Kinnear Patent Revolving Shutters and 
the B. & 8S. Folding Gates. Messrs. Robert & Son’s 
“ Calendar ” is as usual of a convenient size. 


Tue 1908 edition of the City Diary of reference, published 
at the offices of the City Press, 148-9 Aldersgate Street, is now 
before us. It is at once a diary proper, with three days to the 
page, interleaved with blotting paper, and a record of the 
municipal and social worlds of the City of London. In par- 
ticular it gives lists, arranged alphabetically and according to 
wards, of the members of the Corporation; of the City 
churches, with the names of rectors, organists, and vestry 
clerks ; and of the City companies, with the names of the 
clerks and the situation of the halls. Details concerning the 
London County Council, City Union, and other governing 
bodies, and an exhaustive table of social organisations are 
further useful features of a singularly practical desk com- 
panion for the City man. The work is issued at 1s. ; post 
free, 1s. 3d. 

Messrs. Hupson & Kearns’s series of diaries are so 
identified with construction, it is only necessary to mention 
that they are produced with customary completeness. 


VARIETIES. 


In these days there is little surprise on opening a daily paper 
to find mention of fresh strikes or other disputes between 
workmen and employers. It is therefore an event to hear of 
the presentation of a birthday present to an employer. Mr. 
C. D. Phillips, J.P., is one of the few who have carried on 
business during several years without any disturbance of the 
friendly relations with their workmen. Those engaged in 
his Emlyn Works, Newport, took the opportunity of his 
birthday on December 26 to testify their esteem for him. 
Owing to the absence of Mr. C. D. Phillips the workmen were 
met by his son, Mr. Godfrey Phillips, who responded to the 
appreciation which was expressed for his father and himself. 
The workmen in other departments of Mr. Phillips’s extensive 
business would be no less disposed to acknowledge his kind- 
liness. 

CONSIDERABLE extensions are to be made very shortly to the 
police and fire brigade stations at Swansea. 


OTIS ELEVATORS 


GRAND PRIZE AND COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


““ OTIS ” 


and 


FREIGHT 


Push - Button 
Electric Lifts. 


a child may work them. 
As fitted at Buckingham 
Palace, Windsor Castle, &c. 


ELECTRIC 


and 


HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS. 


So simple 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, entitlea— 


“THE OTIS ELEVATOR INDUSTRY.” 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Tus British Fire Prevention Committee have issued a 
report on the tests of the ‘‘New Era’’ extinguisher of the 
Valor Co., Ltd. 

Ir is proposed to erect a new church at Byfleet, Surrey. A 
suitable site has been obtained. 

Ar Llandrindod the Urban District Council are making 
application to the Local Government Board for a loan of 
8,500/. for the purpose of erecting police station, county offices, 
&e. 

Tue new dry dock to be constructed at Swansea will cost 
nearly 250,000/. The Harbour Trust have granted a site close 
to the King’s Dock. 

Tue will of Mr. John Ellingham, builder and contractor, 
of Bexley Heath, Kent, has just been proved at 32,198. 

New schools for 1,300 scholars are to be erected at Bilston, 


Staffs. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, of Walsall, are the 
architects. 


Tur Vicar of Plaistow, London, has presented a piece of 
freehold land adjoining to St. Mary’s Hospital for Women 
and Children for the purpose of enlarging the existing 
buildings. 

Tur new girls’ school (Roman Catholic) to be built in 
Vernon Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, will be from the 
designs of Mr. Henry T. Sandy, of 22 Greengate Street, 
Stafford. The cost is estimated to be 15,000/. The builder is 
Mr. J. Webb, of Handsworth, Birmingham. 

A recent limited competition was held for designs for a 
new Moravian church to be erected at Hornsey, London, N. 
Messrs. W. D. Church & Son, 12 South Place, Finsbury, were 
appointed architects. The cost will be 5,000/., and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Tinson & Son. 

Tur Royal Commission on Mining appointed to deal with 
the safety of British miners.is about to take up the question 
of miners’ housing. Dr. Haldane, the scientist, will visit 
Scottish mining centres in January and inspect the miners’ 
houses, with a view to embodying a recommendation from the 
Royal Commission. 

Tue Cornish granite industry, through which several thou- 
sand men-earn their livelihood, is suffering severely owing to 
the competition of Norwegian granite. Quarries have been 
shut, and hundreds of men have been thrown out of employ- 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next oy 


DUROLINE. 
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Many have emigrated to Canada and the United States 
in the hope of finding work. 

Tue Board of Trade having sanctioned the drainage and 
reclamation of the salt marshes and lands north of Aldeburgh, 
the construction of the sluices has just been commenced. The 
work will take about eighteen months, and will result in a 
large area of land being added to the town of Aldeburgh. 


THe contract for the carbon factory at Kinlochleven, Balla- 
chulish, has been secured by Messrs. R. Macalpine & Sons, 
Greenock. The factory is to be built close to the aluminium 
factory at present in course of construction, near the river 
Leven, and when finished both structures will cover over seven 
acres of ground. The contract price, it is stated, amounts to 
100,000. A feature of the aluminium company’s undertaking 
will be an electric railway from the pier to the factories. 


Tuer Dunfermline Incorporation of Guildry have agreed to 
defend an action which had been raised in the Court of Session 
by the Forth Bridge Railway Company in regard to a piece of 
whin rock at North Queensferry. This rock adjoins the line 
on which the north cantilever of the Forth Bridge rests, and 
it is understood that the railway company considered it 
essential to the safety of fhe bridge. The Guildry believe that 
the rock belongs to them, although they admit that their 
mineral tenant has no right to work it. 


AN interesting scheme, which will come before Parliament 
next session, is embodied in the London Electric Supply Bill. 
It is proposed by this Bill to constitute a joint committee — 
(which is to remain in office three years) consisting of one 
representative from each of eight electric supply companies — 
in London, with two representatives of the London-County — 
Council, and confer upon this body power to generate and 
supply in bulk electrical energy. To enable this scheme to be 
carried into effect it is proposed that the joint committee 
should create a stock to be called ‘‘ The London Electric Supply — 
Joint Committee Guaranteed Stock.’? One million pounds is 
the limit fixed in the Act for the stock to be issued, and it is to — 
bear interest not exceeding 5 per cent. Maximum prices are ~ 
fixed in the Bill at 41. 10s. per kilowatt and $d. per unit. The | 
area of the joint committee’s operations is to extend over the | 
whole administrative county of London and large parts of — 
Essex, Kent, Surrey and Middlesex. : 


ee 
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Tue general purposes committee will recommend at the next | formed as to which is the best system. If the deputation are 
meeting of the Birmingham City Council that the tender for | convinced that the system of mechanical filtration can be 
25,8771. for the carrying out of the first portion of the Council | introduced into the city, a very large capital expenditure will 
House extension be accepted. Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, of | be saved. 
Birmingham, is the contractor. The work will be the excava- 
tion, foundations, and lower ground floor. Messrs. Ashley & | WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN MANCHESTER. 
ston perenan, the eichitects, recommend the née of araniy THE Manchester Corporation propose to seek powers from the 
instead of Darley stone for this part of the work, and the Local Government Board for the erection of three blocks of 
committee have endorsed this a workmen’s houses, which are necessary in Hulme, where the 

One of the two large combinations of colour manufacturers | death-rate has been in excess of other parts of the city. 


on the Continent—namely, Messrs. Leopold Cassella and Co., | The city architect, Mr. Henry Price, in his report says :— 

G.m.b.H., Frankfort-on-Maine, and Messrs. Meister, Lucius The buildings are designed with frontages to Tatton Street, 
and Bruning, Hoechst-on-Maine—have concluded an arrange- | a new street 42 feet wide, running at right angles to Barrack 
ment for the purpose of erecting colour works in England. Street, and another street, 42 feet wide, running at right 
The works are to be laid down at Ellesmere Port, where ground | angles to Barrack Street and adjoining the wall of the cavalry 
has been acquired from the Manchester Ship Canal Company. | barracks, forming four blocks in all. The blocks are three 


storeys in height, and contain single-room tenements on the 
ground floor and two and three roomed tenements on the floors 
above. These tenements are approached from the streets, and 
also from the open spaces in the rear of the blocks. The single- 
room tenements are arranged in groups of four on the ground 
floor, and the flats are arranged two on each floor, with access 
; AE. ; from common entrances and staircase. One-half of the single- 
ep the number of squares of roofing slate made i the, United, com: tenements consist of one room, which is provided with a 
States, and a corresponding decrease in the value of the total | oi. fitted in a cupboard, having access to the open air by 
product.as well asin the price, per square....‘The-production of | means of a window; a food cupboard, properly ventilated 
slate for milled stock—that is, for table tops, mantels, &c., through an outside wall; and also a cupboard for other pur- 


AccorDING to a report by the Geological Survey the pro- 
duction of slate in the United States in 1906 was valued at 
$5,668,346, as against $5,496,207 in 1905. The production of 
slate for roofing is measured by ‘‘ squares,’’ a square being the 
number of slates required to lay 100 square feet of roof allow- 
ing a 35-inch lap. Since 1903 there has been a gradual decrease 


has been steadily increasing in quantity and value, the output | poses. A separate water-closet for each of these rooms is pro- 
for 1906 having been larger than for any previous; year, the | vided in the rear of the buildings. The other half of the 
value being $1,219,560, as against $921,657 an 1905. The single-room tenements are provided with a scullery, containing 
Geological barvey also Benorrs that metallic and steam tinwere | 4 sink and gas boiler. These also have a food cupboard, 
Produced in the United States in 1906 in four widely separated properly ventilated through an outside wall, and a cupboard 
localities to the aggregate value of $35,600. for other purposes. There is also a water-closet for each tene- 
A suB-comMITTEE of the Edinburgh and District Water | ment at the rear of the buildings. 
Trust has been appointed to visit a number of towns in The tenements on the first and second floors consist of 
England where systems of mechanical filtration of water are living-room and one bedroom and living-room and two bed- 
in operation. The deputation, which leaves on January 14, | rooms, butin four cases only (at the ends of the blocks) a living- 
will visit Manchester, Crewe, Buxton, Bolton, Harrogate, room and three bedrooms occur, each flat having its own 
Halifax, York, Gloucester, Hastings, and Banbury. scullery, gas wash boiler, sink and a water-closet entered from 
Arrangements have been made with those authorities to give | a small balcony, which entirely shuts it off from the main 
the deputation every opportunity to see the systems at work buildings. A well-ventilated food cupboard is provided in 
and all the information necessary to enable a judgment to be | each living-room, with direct ventilation through an outside 
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wall, and a cupboard for other purposes. The floors will be 
formed of cement concrete and steel joists, finished with coke 
breeze concrete, to which the flooring boards will be nailed. 
The staircases, passages, &c., will be faced with salt-glazed 
bricks, and a dado of the same material will be placed around 
the sculleries. All partitions will be of plaster plate walling, 
and the internal walls of the rooms will be plastered. All 
roofs will be covered with Welsh slates. Each house will be 
provided with a penny-in-the-slot gas meter. The yard spaces 
will be flagged with concrete flags. 

Accommodation will be provided for, in 75 single-room 
tenements, two persons per tenement, 150 persons ; in 42 two- 
roomed tenements, three persons per tenement, 126; in 42 
three-roomed tenements, with an average of five persons per 
tenement, 210; and in four four-roomed tenements, with an 
average of six persons per tenement, 24; total, 510. The 
estimated cost of the work is 29,2001., based as follows :— 
Buildings, 28,1507. ; paving and sewering, 1,050. 

The block in hand fronts the street adjoining the cavalry 
barracks, and consists of five groups of dwellings. Each group 
contains on the ground floor four single-room tenements, those 
to the front being 13 feet 6 inches by 12 feet and 17 feet 3 inches 
by 12 feet respectively, and those to the rear each 16 feet by 
13 feet 6 inches. The front tenements have sinks fitted in a 
cupboard having direct access to the open air by means of a 
window, a food cupboard properly ventilated through an out- 
side wall, and also a cupboard for other purposes. The rear 
tenements are provided in a similar manner, but the sinks 


in this case are in a scullery 6 feet 9 inches by 5 feet, in which | 


a gas boiler is also provided. No gas boiler is provided in the 
front single-room tenements, but Pryme Street Baths and 
Public Washhouse, which are within 500 yards of the site, 
provide for this requirement. At the rear of the premises, 
and entered from the open space, there are separate water- 
closets for each of these tenements. On each of the upper 
floors a two-roomed and three-roomed tenement are provided. 

The two-roomed tenements consist of living-room 16 feet by 
13 feet 6 inches, bedroom 13 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 44 inches, 
and scullery 6 feet 9 inches by 5 feet. 

The three-roomed tenements consist of living-room 16 feet 
by 13 feet 6 inches, two bedrooms 12 feet by 11 feet and 12 feet 


by 5 feet. A well-ventilated food cupboard is provided in each 
living-room, with direct ventilation through an outside wall, 
and a cupboard for other purposes. The sculleries each con- 
tain a sink and a gas boiler. The accommodation in this 
block is:—20 single-room tenements (two persons per tene- 
ment), 40 persons ; 10 two-roomed tenements (three persons per 
tenement), 30; 10 three-roomed tenements, with an average 
of five persons per tenement, 50 ; total accommodation for 120 
persons. The estimated cost of this portion of the work is as 
follows :—Buildings, based on the cost of the Rochdale Road 
and Sudell Street dwellings, 6,500/., exclusive of street forma- 
tion and sewering. 


THE NEGLECT OF WATERPROOFING. 


Wnuy is so little attention being paid to the crying need for 
waterproofing in connection with building work? Every pos- 
sible precaution is taken against fire, while but scant con- 
sideration is given to that equally dangerous and far more 
insidious foe—water. Before the advent of steel framing 
and reinforced concrete the need for this protection could be 
neglected with more or less impunity; the use of steel, how- 
ever, has introduced new problems, radically changing the 
whole situation and making the exclusion of moisture a matter 
of vital importance. Once let the integrity of the metal 
become affected by corrosion and there is no telling where the 


_ mischief will end or what disaster may follow. In view of this 
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it would be but natural to assume that every precaution would 
be taken to give to structures the utmost degree of waterproof- 
ness possible, and that no reasonable expense would be allowed 
to stand in the way, especially as the steel must be hidden 
away where it cannot be subjected to periodical inspections. 


As a matter of fact less than a tenth of the thought and care | 


that is given to fireproofing is usually bestowed on water- 
proofing, and in many cases the need for the latter is utterly 
ignored. When some catastrophe results from this blind dis- 
regard of consequences the subject will receive the attention 
it deserves. But in the meantime buildings are going up in 
large numbers without this all-important protection, It will 
be too late to waterproof them properly after they are finished, 
for perfect work requires planning conjointly with the 
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eee 
Janning of the building. It also requires the carrying of 
the waterproofing completely under and around the founda- 
tions, thus enclosing and insulating them in a watertight box. 
Obviously this must be done, if at all, when the foundations 
being laid. 
SP infortunately there exists a widespread but utterly mis- 
taken impression that concrete is in itself waterproof. This 
impression is much less general amongst engineers than 
amongst architects. It is hard to understand how it can exist 
at all, as but little investigation is needed to show how un- 
founded it is. Concrete which is always exposed to the air 
will never be waterproof. To understand this one has but to 
remember that hydraulic cements are mineral glues, which 
swell and harden under water, and thus fill the voids of the 
aggregate. So long as the concrete remains under water this 
condition continues. If, however, it is only part of the time 
under water and exposed to the air for the rest of the time, it 
becomes very difficult to keep it waterproof. 

The absorptive power of ordinary concrete is from 2 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. of its weight of water. If by the use of 
proper materials and well-proportioned mixes we produce 
concrete having only 2 per cent. of absorptive power, practi- 
cally no moisture would be apparent on the side exposed to 
the air if little or no pressure of water existed on the opposite 
side. In such a case a superficial observer would pronounce 
the material waterproof. If, however, any steelwork is 
embedded in the concrete it should always be borne in mind 
that the presence of even 2 per cent. cf moisture is sufficient 
to set up corrosion of the metal. The elements entering into 
the making of concrete, such as the quality and proportion 
of the materials, the amount of water employed and the 
manner of mixing and placing the concrete, are all factors 
that vary so greatly that no two batches of concrete are ever 
exactly alike. It may be taken therefore as practically im- 
possible to secure a mass of concrete having even a uniform 
degree of waterproofness. Furthermore, even though we could 
turn out concrete which would be absolutely waterproof in 
itself, the fine hair-cracks which always appear as the concrete 
contracts would be sufficient to carry the moisture to the 
embedded steel. Is it not obvious, then, that an effectual 
system of waterproofing is a vital necessity for all such work ? 
And if necessary where there is little or no water-pressure to 


contend against, how much greater must be the necessity where 
foundations are carried below ground-water level. 

The absorptive power of bricks is well understood, but 
even where these are used we still find that as a rule water- 
proofing is conspicuous by its absence. When it is employed 
it is usually something ill-adapted for the purpose and incap- 
able of standing the test when it comes. The bricks therefore 
are continually in a more or less water-soaked condition. 
What must be the effect on the embedded steel? No applica- 
tion to the metal of any waterproofing paint can protect it 
indefinitely, especially under such conditions. The only safe 
course is to effectually and permanently shut out moisture 
from the whole foundation. This can be done; is it not time 
to make it the universal rule ? 

In the case of large buildings where steel-frame construc- 
tion is to be employed it is usual to call in a consulting 
engineer, experienced in such work, to advise as to the design, 
proportions, &c., of this branch of the work. It is also usual 
to draw on the special knowledge of the sanitary engineer, the 
heating engineer and the electrical engineer. The work of 
the waterproofing engineer ranks in importance with the very 
first of these. The knowledge and experience of the consulting 
engineer is required to design steelwork which will be safe. 
The knowledge and experience of the waterproofing engineer 
is no less necessary to design and provide means for keeping 
it safe. Must we wait for some disaster to bring this truth 
home to us ? 

Apart from the danger of corrosion in the steelwork much 
might be said of the damage caused to brick, stone and con- 
crete work by the action of the elements, which results in a 
gradual disintegration. It needs but a short walk through 
our streets to see abundant evidence of this. Few also realise 
how much of illness is attributable to the water-soaked condi- 
tions of foundations and walls. Or how much these same 
water-soaked walls contribute to the difficulty of making a 
building warm in winter. 

The fact is that while we have been making rapid strides 
in all other branches we have been standing still in this all- 
important matter of waterproofing. We have been blind alike 
to its necessity and its possibilities. Is it not time to bring 
this department abreast of other departments of building 
construction ? 
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FIRE RISKS AND CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
A CIRCULAR issued by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association suggests that the risk of decoration at Christmas 
has been greater i in the United States than in England. 

The executive committee of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association feels compelled to call the attention of the 
public to the dangers of life and property from Christmas 
displays, decorations, signs, &c., in churches, public buildings 
mercantile establishments and department stores. The use of 
Christmas greens, harvest specimens and other inflammable 
materials, such as draperies, scenery, cotton to represent snow 
and the like and the use of moving-picture machines for 
temporary exhibition (especially in connection with electric 
and other lighting systems), is decidedly an increase of hazard, 
it being impossible to make displays of that nature perfectly 
safe. One of the conditions of the insurance policy is that : — 

‘“This entire policy unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment endorsed hereon or added thereto, shall be void if the 
hazard be increased by any means within the control or know- 
ledge of the insured.”’ 

The making of such displays would, therefore, under strict 
interpretation of the conditions of the policy, render the con- 
tract of insurance void, unless the policy is endorsed with a 
special permission for the increased hazard, which will 
generally be granted only in consideration of an additional 
premium commensurate with the hazard. If electricity is 
used in the building the permit for same in the insurance 
policy is subject to the following conditions, namely :— 

‘No additions, alterations or repairs shall be made in the 

system of wiring, lamps or any portion of the system of wires 
or appliances for conducting, creating or controlling the elec- 
tric current until written notice has been given to the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association and an additional 
permit granted for such.”’ 
_ Therefore any such changes made in violation of the above 
condition will affect the insurance. In addition to the danger 
to property from displays referred to, the danger to life in 
crowded stores, churches or places of meeting by reason of a 
panic occasioned by a fire, even though it be small and easily 
controlled, is so great that the underwriters, who have made a 
study of such hazards, would only be partly fulfilling their 
duty should they fail to give this warning. By order of the 
executive committee. 


ZINC WHITE. 


By Sir Henry Tanner, 
Principal Architect to H.M. Office of Works. 
Zinc white or zinc oxide has in recent years made great 
advance in popularity among painters. Compared to white 
lead, it is as white to yellow. It is indeed beautifully white, 
very fine and easily worked. The whiteness is of importance 
in mixing paints, as the purity of colour is retained, while 
vhen mixed with lead the yellowish cast to some extent 
Jestroys the purity of the original colour. The fact that oxide 


_ of zine is non-poisonous is a point in its favour of very con- 


siderable importance. It is claimed that painters who take 
care to wash themselves frequently and to take every precau- 
tion are not likely to contract lead-poisoning. Well, as a 


| matter of fact, the best of painters are at times careless, while 


in the rush of work it is often impossible to take the pre- 
cautions required. The most important quality of zine white 
is its extreme durability. 

Properly mixed it will last, say, at a moderate estimate, 


_ twice as long as lead, especially in large cities where the air is 
| impregnated with sulphur derived from burning coal. 


Lead | 
in such circumstances turns yellow or black and quickly decays, 
and some places, such as stables, where sulphuretted hydrogen 
abounds, it is useless to paint with white lead, and if zine is 
used these disadvantages are avoided. 

The practical reader will probably think when he reads 
the foregoing that while our remarks are true enough so far 
as they go, yet he will say that zine white is open to the 
objection that it is lacking in ‘“ body.” 

It must be acknowledged that white lead possesses very 
considerable body. In fact it is this quality which has caused 
it to be used for so many years, notwithstanding its other 
shortcomings. Zine white has a very good body, better or as 
good as white lead. If a proper comparison be made, and if 
both be thinned out to a consistency suitable to be applied by 
brush, it is true that zinc white will apparently not have so 
good body as lead, but it will spread much further. If an 
exactly equal quantity of lead and zine are both painted on 
an exactly equal area zinc will cover a little better than lead. 
In this state, however, the consistency of the zinc paint would 
be rather too thick. It is easily thinned, more so, compara- 
tively, than the lead would be. 
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A careful consideration of these facts will show the prac- 
tical painter that he will require really less zinc than he will 
Jead to perform a good job, and when the durability is also 
taken into consideration as well as the beauty, it will not take 
long for him to make up his mind as to the superiority of zinc. 

There is one point, however, about its use which must be 
yery clearly explained. Zinc white is, when compared with 
Jead, quite light in weight, or in other words, its volume is 
much greater than lead. Now, it being an entirely different 
product, it must not be treated in the same way as lead would 
bo. The painter perhaps takes some zinc, mixes it with raw 
oil, with a liberal amount of patent driers and a more liberal 
dose of turpentine, and then he grumbles because it does not 
show up toadvantage. What he does is to destroy its inherent 
good qualities. To repeat then, zine white must not be treated 
in the same way as white lead. 

The proper way to treat zinc white is to mix it with refined 
oil—i.e., no driers should be used, and only just sufficient 
turpentine to bring it to the required consistency. Refined 
boiled oil may be had without difficulty from a number of 
makers. Being pale it does not destroy the whiteness of the 
zinc, while it certainly aids considerably in drying. In fact 
it is the only practical drier for the zinc, far better than 
terebene patent driers or any other goods of the kind. It is 
paler than linseed oil, and hence it does not destroy the most 
delicate tints, however light. 

The word “body,’’ as applied to pigments, is almost 
synonymous with opaqueness. It is the most important pro- 

-perty of a pigment, and it is because white lead possesses the 
quality in an eminent degree that it is so much valued. 

Body is sometimes called “ covering power,” but this term 
is a little misleading, as some may suppose it to relate to the 
spreading capacity of the pigment. 

If two different white leads ground in oil to an equal con- 
sistency are applied to different panels of a door, primed in 
the same manner, the one of the two leads that possesses the 
better body will be shown by it hiding the grain of the wood 
better. Some white leads, especially those that are manufac- 
tured by the new processes, lack this important quality of 
body, and three coats will only cover the work as well as about 
two of old-process white lead. 
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PREVENTION OF BUILDING ACCIDENTS. 


Tus following draft regulations are recommended by the 
Departmental Committee for Buildings in Course of Construe- 
tion or Repair :— 

During the construction, alteration or repair of any build. 
ing, all contractors and employers of workmen shall observe 
Part I. of these regulations. 

It shall be the duty of all persons employed to observe 
Part II. of these regulations. 


any 1. 
Duties of Employers. 

1. Suitable scaffolding plant shall be provided for work. 
men where necessary and practicable. All scaffolding and 
appliances connected therewith shall be of sound material and 
of adequate substance. The parts thereof shall be examined 
before use and during use as to strength and suitability, and 
if found defective shall be repaired, or, if not capable of repaii 
shall not be used as scaffold plant. 

2. Sufficient material shall be provided for, and shall b 
used in the construction of scaffolds, and when in place shal! 
not be removed until the part to be removed is no longer 
required for working purposes, stability or safety. 

3. Pole standards shall not be fixed more than 10 feet 
apart, and shall be vertical; the ledgers shall be level, and 
the whole scaffold shall be sufficiently and properly braced. 
Gabbard scaffolds, frames, standards or other appliances used 
as supports for working platforms, shall be of sound construc- 
tion, and shall have a firm footing and be adequately secured, 
strutted and braced. 

4. Working platforms of pole, frame, gabbard, or trestle 
scaffolds shall be closely boarded or planked, and shall be at 
least 45 inches wide, and no working platform of pole or 
gabbard scaffolds shall be less than 5 feet from the top of the 
standards, except where impracticable. 

5. Boards or planks forming part of a working platform 
or run shall be supported at proper distances and at each end 
by a putlog or other support. Boards of 14 inches thickness 
shall not project more than 6 inches, and planks of 24 inches 
thickness shall not project more than 12 inches, beyond the end 
support, unless fixed by nails or otherwise kept from tilting. 

6. All gangways used by workmen to carry materials shall 
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be at least 27 inches wide when any part is more than 5 feet 
from the ground or floor. The planks forming a gangway 
shall be so fixed and supported as will prevent undue and 
unequal sagging. When the slope renders additional foothold 
necessary, proper stepping laths, the full width of the gang- 
way, at suitable intervals but not exceeding 2 feet, shall be 
provided. 

7. Single plank runs shall not be used, except within 5 feet 
of the ground, landing or covered floor. Runs between 5 feet 
and 12 feet in height shall not be less than 18 inches wide, 
and those over 12 feet in height shall not be less than 27 inches 
wide, and shall be so fastened or supported as to prevent undue 
and unequal sagging. 

8. Loose bricks, drain pipes, chimney pots or other unsuit- 
able material shall not be used in the formation of, or for 
raising the levels of scaffolds, runs or gangways. 

9. Scaffolding, gangways or runs shall not be used for work- 
ing upon until the construction of that part is completed and 
the safeguards required by these regulations properly fixed. 

10. Where a scaffold has not been erected by or under the 
superintendence of the employer whose workmen are to use 
it, the said employer, before allowing work to proceed thereon, 
shall satisfy himself either personally or by his agent, that the 
scaffolding is in a stable condition, and that the materials used 
in its construction are sound, and that the required safe- 
guards are in position, and he shall be responsible for the 
same so long as his workmen continue to use it. 

11. Scaffolding in use shall be examined once a month by a 
competent person deputed by the employer responsible for the 
scaffolding, who shall make an entry in the prescribed register 
to the effect that he has examined the scaffolding and its 
fittings and connections, and found them in good order, and 
that any fault found has been rectified. 

12. Working places and approaches thereto shall be effi- 
ciently lighted. 

13. Gangways, runs, and staircases shall be kept free from 
annecessary obstructions. 

14. Every working platform more than 12 feet above the 
ground, gantry or floor shall be provided on the side away 
from the wall, and at each end, with :— 

(a) continuous guard rails, not less than 3 inches by 24 
inches of deal or of equivalent section and strength, fixed at a 


Pe 
height of 3 feet 6 inches above the scaffold boards (except 
where continuous ledgers are fixed in advance at a height not 
exceeding 4 feet 6 inches above the platform, measured to the 
top of the ledgers) ; and 

(6) continuous guard boards of sufficient height (but not 
less than 7 inches above the platform) to prevent materia] 
falling from the scaffold ; 
except where access is required for workmen or material, 
If the scaffold is used as a gangway from one part of the 
building to another, guard rails between 3 feet 6 inches and 
4 feet high shall also be provided. 

x 15. Poles used for scaffolding shall have the bark stripped 
off. 
16. Putlogs shall be securely fastened, and at least two- 
thirds of the original number supporting each platform or 
scaffold shall remain in position until the scaffolding is finally 
removed. This shall not apply to working platforms at 10 feet 
or less from the ground or floor. 

17. Poles, planks, ropes or other materials shall not he 
thrown from a scaffold, floor, window or other opening over 
20 feet above the ground, but shall be properly lowered. 

18. The working platform of outside scaffolding nearest the 
eaves Shall remain in position until the carpenters, slaters, 
tilers, plumbers and other workmen have completed their work 
on the roof, and a section of the scaffold shall be left at any 
part of the building at which plumbers have work to do, unless 
a scaffold is erected for their use. 

19. For work on the roof of a new building, or where there 
is extensive repair on a roof and there is no pole or other 
scaffolding or parapet wall, there shall be constructed a jib or 
cantilever scaffold not more than 30 inches below the eaves, 


| with a platform at least 45 inches in width with proper guard 


rails and guard boards. 

For work on the slope of the roof, scaffolding shall be 
constructed with proper framed brackets or cripples suited to 
the slope of the roof and suspended from the ridge or rafters 
by scaffold cords or wire ropes. The working platform on these 
brackets to be of planks not less than 9 inches by 15 inches 
and not more than 12 feet long. In addition, a sufficient 


| quantity of duck ladders or crawling boards properly secured, 


shall be provided. Such boards shall be not less than 9 inches 
by 14 inches, with stepping laths of 15 inches by 1 inch, 
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securely fixed at convenient intervals. The bolts for securing | spikes driven into the wall shall not be used except for the 
the suspending ropes shall not be less than 8 of an inch in purpose of pointing or cleaning down stone walls or repairing 
diameter, with a wood-screw end for screwing into the timber chimney stacks, and shall be well made of strong materials, 
and a proper eye for receiving the rope. and when of wood, strapped with iron at the angles. The 
Seaffolds shall not be supported by cast-iron eave gutters. working platforms shall not be less than four 65-inch by 
20, Cantilever or jib scaffolding shall be constructed of 24-inch planks wide, and shall be efficiently guarded. They 
strong bearing timbers or steel joists securely fixed and | shall not be fixed at a height less than 5 feet from the eaves, 
anchored from the inside and of sufficient length to ensure 24. Planks supported by ladders, steps or folding trestles 
stability, and shall also be properly braced and supported. | shall not be less than 9 inches wide and 13 inches thick, and 
21. Every working platform erected on trestles (except | shall not exceed 9 feet bearing. Where steps are used, the 
painters’ trestles) shall, where the trestles are 5 feet or more platform shall not exceed 7 feet in height. 
in height, be of a width of at least 5 feet 3 inches, and where 25. Ladders used as a means of communication in, on or 
the trestles are of less height than 5 feet shall be of a width | about a building under construction or repair shall rise at 
equal to the height of such trestles. Trestle scaffolds of more | least 6 feet above the place to which they give access, shall not 
than three tiers and exceeding 15 feet above the ground or floor | be raised on bricks or other loose packing, but shall have a 
shall not be used. The boards forming working platforms for | level and firm footing, and shall be securely fixed so that they 
internal work for the use of plasterers and painters shall not | cannot move from their top point of rest, and if of more than 
ye spaced more than 7 inches apart. forty rungs shall be stayed in the centre of length. Ladders 
22. When bedding or fixing door or window frames a floor | which cannot be secured at the top shall, if over 25 feet in 
yw platform shall be provided to enable workmen to perform | length, have a man stationed at the foot to prevent slipping, 


heir task without danger to themselves or those below them. or shall be securely fastened at the base. A ladder having 
25. On every suspended scaffold not exceeding 10 feet in | missing or defective rungs shall not be used. 

ength the platform shall be at least 18 inches wide and of | Ladders made from sawn timber shall not be used unless of 

idequate thickness. Such scaffolds exceeding 10 feet in length | adequate strength and the steps securely notched-in or housed. 

hall be of proportionate strength. There shall be at least two 26. Openings left in the floors of buildings or working 

upporting fibre ropes of 3-inch diameter or wire ropes or | platforms for elevator shafts, stairways or for the hoisting 

ron hangers of equivalent strength, for every two men on such | of material, or for access by workmen or other purposes, shall 


eaffold, and continuous guard-rails shall be provided, securely | be securely fenced by guard-rails 3 feet 6 inches in height, and 
ixed at a height of 3 feet 6 inches, and also a continuous by guard-boards at least 7 inches high, or be completely covered 
uard-board not less than 4 inches above the platform. with planking. 


Trestles or other means of increasing the height shall not 27. Each floor of the building below which workmen work 


e used on suspended scaffolds of less than 30 inches wide. | ov pass shall be covered in such a manner as to be an efficient 
When a skip or large basket is used as a suspended scaffold | protection to the men beneath. 
or one man, it shall not be less than 2 feet 6 inches deep, 28. The stage for every crane shall be built of sound 


nd shall be carried by two strong iron bands properly fastened | material, shall be of good mechanical construction having 

nd continued round sides and bottom with eyes in the iron | regard to its height and the lifting and reaching capacity of 

0 receive the ropes. | thecrane. It shall be securely anchored to a solid foundation. 
Platforms resting on wooden bearers let into the wall at The platforms for the driver and the signalman shall be of 

ne end without other support shall not be used except such | sufficient area, close-planked, securely fenced, and provided 

s go right through the wall, are securely fastened, and are | with safe means of access. 

f sufficient strength. 29. The working gear of cranes, crabs, and all hoisting 
Figure or bracket scaffolds fixed by strong iron dogs or | apparatus and of anchoring appliances and all bolts and 
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ectters, shall be easy of access for inspection : the working 
gear shall be kept in good repair and working order, and shall 
be cleaned and examined at least once every week. 
The ropes or chains shall be securely fastened to the barrels. 
30. Every crane shall be provided with proper brake power 
and shall have the safe load plainly marked upon It. No 
crane or gear shall be loaded beyond the safe load. No load 


shall be left suspended from a crane unless there is a com-— 


petent person actually in charge whilst the load is so sus- 
pended. The lever controlling the link motion reversing gear 
shall be provided with a suitable spring locking arrangement. 

Every type of hoisting machine, tackle or apparatus, and 
the appliances connected therewith, shall be of good 
mechanical construction, sound material and of adequate 
substance, and shall be properly and securely fixed and of 
suitable strength. 

31. Chains used for hoisting purposes shall have been 
tested, shall be annealed once a year, and shall be examined 
by a competent person every three months. The safe-load 
indicated by the test and the date of last annealing shall be 
entered in the prescribed register kept on the premises. 

32. Crane drivers shall be properly qualified men. No 
person under seventeen years of age shall be employed to give 
signals to a crane driver. 


33. Signals for-hoisting shall be such as can be readily . 


heard or seen, and shall be distinctive in their meaning to the 
person who has to act upon them. Where a sound signal is 
used the signal shall be made by an efficient gong, whistle 
or electrical apparatus. The signal wires shall be protected 
from accidental interference. 

34. Boxes used for hoisting bricks or other loose material 
shall be closed in on the four sides. 

35. Proper safety or spring hooks only shall be used when 
hoisting barrows or buckets or baskets; the latter shall be 
of a type not depending entirely on the handles for support. 

36. Rails on which travelling cranes are run shall be of 
uniform section, shall be secured by fish plates and shall rest 
on sleepers. 

37. The fly wheel of every engine, all dangerous parts of 
the machinery, every part of the mill-gearing and electrical 
conductors and switches shall be securely fenced, or be in 
such position or of such construction as to be equally safe 
to every person employed as they would be if they were securely 


fenced. Water-gauge glasses on steam boilers shall 
adequately protected by a guard. E 

38. In all excavations, except in rock, necessary tim! 
struts, waling planks and boards shall be provided and use 
and in works of underpinning, the adjacent walls and grou 
shall be properly shored and strutted. . 

39. Washing conveniences shall be provided for the use 
painters and plumbers, with a sufficient supply of -wat 
soap, nail brushes and towels, and at least one bucket or ba 
for every five persons. . 

40. Painters or plumbers shall not take their meals 
deposit clothing put off during working hours in the pai 
mixing room or the plumbers’ shop. 

41. Rubbing down or scraping of painted surfaces c 
taining lead, shall where practicable be done by a mc 
method. 


Parr at 
Duties of Workmen. | 


During the construction, alteration or repair of any bui 
ing the workmen who use any gangways, working platfor 
scaffolds, trestles, gabbards, ladders, cranes, machinery 
other appliances shall observe Part II. of these regulatic 

42. They shall co-operate with the employers in carry 
out Part I. of these regulations, and shall report to 
employer or foreman any defect they may discover in the pl 
or appliances. : 

43. They shall not interfere with, take away or dest 
any of the plant, appliances or safeguards required by tl 
regulations without the authority of the employer or 
responsible foreman. 4 

44. They shall not be carried by the cranes, or ride 
barrow hoists, or hod hoists or adopt other unsafe means 
getting about the building, but shall use the gangways, ladc 
or staircases provided for the purpose. 

45. Painters and plumbers shall carefully clean and w 
their hands before leaving the premises or partaking of fc 
and shall not partake of food in the paint-mixing shop 
plumbers’ workshop. 7 

46. Suitable overalls shall be worn by plumbers and 
persons employed at mixing or using paints or other mate) 
containing lead or lead compounds, and shall be washed o 
a week. The overalls shall not be worn at meals. 
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we NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this dournal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICEs. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise im 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the colums of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect, Imperial Bujild- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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DROP A POSTCARD FOR PARTICULARS. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*" As great disappointment is Frequently expressed at the non- 
“ppearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, I. mperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 
OLDBuRY.—Jan. 18.—The Oldbury Urban District educa- 
tion committee invite name and address of architects desirous 
of submitting competitive plans for proposed mixed and infant 
schools at the corner of Abbey Road and Barclay Road, 


Warley. Mr. Sydney Vernon, secretary, Public Buildings, 
Oldbury. 
Rapeuirre.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 


Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 751., 
50/. and 251. offered for designs placed second, third and 
fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. Mr. S. 
Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester, 


Rocupate.—F eb. 1.—The Corporation invite designs for 
branch baths to cost not more than 7,500/. Premiums of 251., 
15/. and 10/.. An assessor will be appointed. Send 10s. 6d. to 
Mr. 8. 8S. Platt, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AINsDALE.—Jan. 21.—For the construction and erection 
of station buildings, footbridge, &c., at Ainsdale, near 
Southport, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. 
Engineer’s office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BrEston.—Jan. 18.—For alterations and additions to the 
Council school at Beeston, Cheshire. Deposit 11. Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, N ewgate Street, Chester, 

Betrast.—Jan. 13.—For erection of a pumping station in 
Park Avenue. Deposit 11. 1s. The City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Belfast. 

Britston.—Jan. 18.—For erection of new schools at Bull- 
holes, Bilston, consisting of boys’, girls’, infants’ and senior 
boys’ and girls’ departments, for 1,350 children, with out- 
offices and boundary walling. Deposit 11..1s. Messrs, Bailey 
& McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
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BirmincHam.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a Council school Eartsupaton.—Jan. 13.—For pulling-down and re-erect- 

in Leigh Road, Washwood Heath. Deposit 91. Finance | ing retaining and other walls, flagging footways, kerbing, 
feo) - . . ° ‘ . . 

Office of Education Department, Edmund Street, Birming- | channelling and draining of High Road, Karlsheaton, Yorks, 


ham. for the tramway route. Mr. J. H. Ward, surveyor, the Dis- 
; ATG ric uncil Offices, Earlsheaton. 

Brixuam.—Jan. 25.—For erection of dwelling-houses and trict Cou O ) 
shops in Fore Street, Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred Wm. Van- Froprnguam.—Jan. 14.—For erection of twenty houses in 
stone, architect, Palace Chambers, Paignton. the urban district of Frodingham, Lines. — Mr. Alexander M. 

BropswortH.—For the erection of a new store at Brods- | Cobban, engineer and surveyor, Albion Buildings, Scunthorpe. - 


worth Colliery Village, near Doncaster. Mr. Percy ibe Gosport AND ALVERSTOKE.—For the supply and installing 
Houfton, architect, Furnival Chambers, Chesterfield. of a modern refuse destructor at the air-compressing station, 
ads : together with air-compressor and other plant in connection 


Bury.—Jan. 27.—For the erection of a chimney shaft, : ‘ 
A cs ei ee alee therewith. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Herbert Frost, engineer and 
180 feet high, at the intended electricity generating station, oe ero he Council eae Hall, Gosport, 


Chamber Hall. Deposit 11. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, : ; 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bank Inrorp.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a public elementary 
Street, Bury. school on a site fronting Green Lane and Airthrie Road, 

Carpirr.—dJan. 18.—For construction of a covered way Goodmayes, as follows :—(a) For a complete school (two 
between blocks J and K at the workhouse. Myr. Arthur J. blocks) for 1,210 children ; (b) for a boys and girls’ school 
Harris, clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. only, for 740 children ; (¢) for a junior. mixed and infants 

Gy es ,._Feb. 6.—For erection of a petty school only, for 470 children, the Council reserving to them- 
sessional court house, &c. Deposit 101. Mr, F. Whitmore, selves the option of accepting a tender for either a, b or c. 
county architect Duke Street, Chelmsford. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook 


Coventry.—Jan. 17.—For additions to laundry and ee Ilford. J 16.—_For biilding filty labourems) am 
boiler-house at the public baths, Priory Street. Deposit 11. 1s. RELAND,—Jan. 10.—_KOr Dua ey ee 
Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor St. and for fencing fifty plots, for the Moira Rural District 
Ape Halls -Goventry , i & : Council. Deposit 5s. The Clerk to the Rural District Council, 


i S ; : Moira, Ireland. 
Coventry.—Jan. 21.—For the conversion of Barr’s Hill ra i 


House, Radford Road, into a girls’ secondary school. Deposit TrRELAND.—Jan. 27.—For erection of an engine running 
1l.1s. Myr. T. R. J. Meakin, architect, Queen Victoria Road, shed, 124 feet by 39 feet, in masonry, at Bundoran Station, for 
Coventry. the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Charge 2s, Mr. 


AR W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Drperon.—Jan. 17.—For erection of a lock-up at Dipton, | pypjin eres ‘ | 


Durham. Mr. William Crozier, A.M.I.C.E., county sur- 
veyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Lancaster.—Jan. 14.—For the construction of a roof over 
‘ é the yard behind Messrs. Ducksbury’s carriage office, King 
Dupiry.—Jan. 22.—For erection and completion of the | Street, and for an addition to the farm buildings at Lang- 
Carnegia free library in St. James’s Road. Deposit 1. Is. | thwaite. Myr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67 Church Street, 
Mr. George H. Wenyon, architect, 194 Wolverhampton Street, | Lancaster. | 


Dudley. Lzeyton.—Jan. 14.—For the erection of a corrugated-iron 

Extanp.—Jan. 18.—For erection of a detached residence, | building, about 63 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 10 feet high 
boundary walling and appurtenances in Victoria Road, | to eaves, at the isolation hospital. Brick foundations will 
Elland, Yorks. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, architect, Lancs and | be provided by the Council. Mr. William Dawson, M.1.C.E., 
Yorks Bank Chambers, Halifax. surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. | 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, | 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and | 

North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. | 

| 

THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. die cent 


9169 CERR, 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. — 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or mi 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 2 in. at less than one-third the costof sti 
Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W. G. CROTCH & SON, simon: was sweet, NORWIGE 


pha lhe lRandallPiantitiheiinlnt cnt stein nat 
Row=z: BROS. & Co. Ltd 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. | 


Manufacturers of Sheet ead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in, diameter. Lead Wire and Tape for 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 

A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Roon' 


_— 


Ane TUBE WANUEACT WOE 


=== 
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e 
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Liverroot.—Jan. 15.—For the fitting up of offices at | 


15 High Park Street, for the Toxteth Park Guardians. Deposit 
1. 1s. Mr. Walter W. Thomas, architect, 15 Lord Street, 
Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 16.—For carrying out internal repairs to 
125 Battersea Park Road, S.W. Mr. F. W. Piper, clerk, 
Wandsworth Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, S.W. 

Mippieron.—Feb. 10.—For alteration and enlargement of 
the Middleton public elementary Council school, near Sax- 
mundham, East Suffolk. Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, 
Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

MIDDLETON-IN-TEESDALE.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of 
stables, &c., for the Teesdale Workmen’s Industrial and Pro- 
vident Society. Mr, T. Hornby, secretary. 


Newsurn-on-Tyne.—Jan. 14.—For erecting a Council 


school to accommodate 480 scholars. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. C. 
Williams, secretary to the education committee, Pearl Build- 
ings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OrPineton.—Jan, 13.—For the erection of a fire station 
in Orpington, Kent. Mr. W. J. Winter, building surveyor, 
Station Road, Sidcup. 

SanpBacH.—Jan. 18.—For reseating a portion of the 
Primitive Methodist chapel. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, 
architects, Sandbach. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 16.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, iron, painter and glazier’s work of new 
chimney stalk and reconstruction of laundry at Blackfriars 
Road, Elgin. - Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

Scorranp.—Jan. 20.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, painter and glazier’s work of two blocks of 
cottages to be erected at Glentauchers Distillery, Mulben. Mr. 

Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

Scorranp. — Jan. 24. — For erecting a boundary wall 
round their feu at Forresthill Cottage, near Broughton, 
Peeblesshire, for the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees. 
Deposit 1. Mr. W. A. Tait, C.E., 724 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. The reservoir keeper at Talla, Mr. John Watt, will 
be in attendance at Broughton (C.R.) Station on Jan. 14, at 
12.17. 

Seaton.—-Jan. 16.—For joiner’s work, slating, plastering, 
plumbing, painting and glazing for two houses. Mr. Wm. 
Smithson, builder, Seaton, near Workington. 


| factory in Scotia Road. 


SHrirtey, &c.—Jan. 20.—For erection of twenty-three 
houses at Shirley, Earlswood, Wood End and Danzey ‘Green, 
for the Great Western Railway Co. New Works Engineer at 
Paddington Station, London. i 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Jan. 15.—For the construction of an 
upper deck, shelters and other improvements at the pier head. 
Deposit 11, 1s. Mr. E, J. Elford, borough engineer, South- 
end-on-Sea. 

SwAyTHLInG.—Jan. 20.—-For erection of a Council school 
at Swaythling, Hants. Deposit 2/. 2s. Myr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Tounstaryt.—Jan. 11.—For erection of a four-oven manu- | 
Messrs. A. R. Wood & Son, archi- 
tects, Tunstall and Burslem. 

Tunstatt.—Jan. 11.—For erection in Tunstall of a five- 
pan flint mill, with all necessary kilns, boiler-shed, engine- 
beds, &c. Messrs. A. R. Wood & Son, architects, Tunstall 


| and Burslem. 


Wates.—Jan, 13,—For building seventeen villas (semi- 
detached) at Gadlys, Aberdare. Mr. Alec. S. Cameron, archi- 


| tect, 1 Glanant Street, Aberdare. 


Wates.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel, Abertridwr. Mr. G. A. Lundie, 53 Queen 
Street, Cardiff, and at 8 King Street, Abertridwr. 

Watrs.—Jan, 15.—For erection of thirty houses at Cross- 
keys, Mon. Mr, R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

Wates.—Jan. 18.—For erection of 2 classroom and other 
works at the Hillside Council school, Blaenavon, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, 
Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Jan. 18.—For excavator and mason’s work re- 
quired in the erection of stone and ferro-concrete bridge near 
Talley, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, 
county surveyor, County Offices, Carmarthen. 

Watrs.—Jan. 23.—For taking down the old hall and the 
erection of a new hall and caretaker’s house, for the Workmen’s 
Institute, Cwmpark. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre. 

Wates.—Jan, 25.—For building.a parish room at Nevern, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. L. Lewis, architect and surveyor, Car- 
digan and Fishguard. 


ELECTRIC 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


FIRE 


LIVERPOOL . 


RCHITECTS for Introducti f Busi ; 
FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. ARC or Introduction of Business 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
——_ MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


(mE EE 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1967. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—_BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Capital and Funds, 4,200,000. 


Have"you ordered the New Journal ? 


oid No Lae 


Building Trade. 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


vol. LXXVIII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


a 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND | |Saiconies, 


| Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. | 


gihe) SINGLE OR 
; DOUBLE GRIP 


ROOFING TILES 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descrip. 
tive Catalogue,ade 
dress the Patentee 


A ; . 
CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


» 


iit / ] \ Balustrades, 
ee 7 eg Casements, 


Balconets, at 


Street Railings eel 1 ara peoif Me Finials, 
and Gates, Sern t Altar Rails, 
[Window Grilles felballaoaalione Sa » Sereens, 


Door Grilles. 


uy 


Lf Lift Enclosures 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 
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WALTON-UPON-THAMES.—Feb, 5.—For the erection of a 
pumping station, comprising engine-house (185 feet by 50 
feet), boiler-house (131 feet by 57 feet 6 inches) with steel 
plate coal bunkers over holding 800 tons, fitting-shop (57 feet 
6 inches by 40 feet), and smiths’ shop (44 feet by 22 feet), the 
whole having a cubic capacity of about 1,170,000 feet, includ- 
ing foundations ; together with the construction of a chimney 
shaft 150 feet above ground, river water conduit, and other 
works incidental thereto in Hurst Road, for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. Deposit 101. 
Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 

WEsTON-SUPER-Marz.—Jan. 
Masonic hall at the rear of the Victoria Hall. 
Price & W. Jane, and 8. J. Wilde & Fry, joint architects, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Wican.—Jan. 22.—For repairs, painting and decorating 
at the medical officer’s house, 25 Upper Dicconson Street, 
Wigan. Mr. Henry Ackerley, clerk, 9 Victoria Buildings, 
King Street, Wigan. 

Worruine.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of a police station 
and cottages at Kast Worthing. Deposit 11. The West Sussex 
County Surveyor, 22 Worthing Road, Horsham. 


AN inquiry was held at the Leeds town hall by Mr. Sand- 
ford Fawcett, of the Local Government Board, into the cost of 
paving a street by unemployed labour. 
Jackson Avenue was paved by the unemployed, and it was 
alleged that the men were not accustomed to the work, and 
when the bill came in the owners of the adjoining property 
applied to the Local Government Board for a rebate. 
work had been done by a contractor, it was urged, the cost 
would have been considerably less than that incurred. 
For the petitioners it was stated that the cost per yard for 
paving the street was 1l. lds. 4d., as compared with 11. 8s. in 
respect of a neighbouring street paved by unemployed labour 
and 11. 5s. 6d. for another neighbouring street paved by con- 
tract labour. They asked that the extra cost should be borne 
by the general body of ratepayers. 
reply, pointed out that the work was done in winter, while the 
other streets were paved in summer and autumn respectively. 


The Inspector will report to the Local Government Board. 


TENDERS. 


BRISTOL. 
For extension of lunatic asylum at Stapleton. 
Colborne, Bristol (recommended) £12,499 0 0 
Crespin & Sons, heating apparatus . 1,100 0 0 
CHISWICK. 
The Southern District Office, For street works. Mr. E. Writs, engineer. 
Spencer Road. 
11.—For erection of a Rhodes £242 0 0 
Messrsa tare Adams . ; : 202 0 0 
Woodham & Sons . 187 0 0 
Boyer 185 0 0 
Pedrette 182 11 6 
Free & Sons 153: 1 
Bolton Road. 
Pedrette 277 10 6 
Rhodes 248 0 0 
Adams ’ 209 0 0 
Woodham & Sons - 1909 0 0 
—— Boyer. «< L760 ae 
Free & Sons E , : J - >) BSG raas 
Hartington Road. 
In January 1906 Rhodes ; 3 : - 300% ae 
Adams ; : i 275 0 0 
Woodham & Sons . 257 0 0 
Boyer... : 251 0 0 
If the Free & Sons . 248 0 5 
Pedrette 244 11 
Burlington Lane. 
Adams . ; . -, $76" "Oana 
Mowlem & Co. 458 0 0 
Free & Sons 4535 3 5 
Rhodes : 7 450 0 0 
The Corporation, in their Woodham & Sons . 447 0 0 
Rhodes - 420 0 0 
Pedrette .. SALT Se 
Boyer 359 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Co 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


[Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 

Ww. FE. STANLEY & Co... Ltd.., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
ms. ““FuRSK, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Velegr: 


e- THE... 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
| 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. ° 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 


10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 
STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (4,25, Hina) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d.; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


SS TE 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


GASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of | 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, ¢ 
§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratmway (Hast End). ) 
CorsHamM Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms adval= 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, a 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summers 
éxied Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, 
Note.—No Connection with nther BATH STONE FIKMS 
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CHISWICK—continued. FAKENHAM. 
Devonshire Gardens. For erection of Buckenham memorial church. Mr. A. F. 
Rhodes . ; ‘ : : A : 139 0 O Scorr, architect, Norwich. 
Woodham & Sons . : , é ; : 1157507 0 Spalding . : ; 4 : : £2, 36a0rLl .4 
Adams . A : : ; ‘ : : Zn Oe O Cracknell . ; : ; : : : 2,239 0 0 
Pedrette : : ; 2 . ‘ ; Wa aes Fi Neale . ; : : é ; : ; 2,233. 0 0 
Boyer. . : : : : , : ‘ 103 0 0 Blyth . , ; : : : : - /102,072848 > 6 
Free & Sons . : : ; ; ’ : 87 18 0 Fisher ‘ u ; : A : : 2,050 0 0 
CLEADON. Porter : : : é ; or 22,0457 0. ~ GQ 
For erection of Council school at Cleadon. Mr. J. H. Morton, Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : . . 2,040 0 0 
architect, 50 King Street, South Shields. Giddings . : ; : : ae +2,010/5.0' 0 
Hat, Gateshead-on-Tyne (accepted) . e201 195°15. 6 Needs . : : : ; ; - 1,996 0 0 
Shanks ; : : : ; : : 1,940 0 0 
DEWSBURY. Barnes : : HOLD OO 
For works required in the reconstruction of Cut End Mills. TUTHILL, Walkerton (accepted) . ; 4 1.885 0 0 
Messrs. C. H. Marriort, Son & SHaw, engineers, Dews- Clara & g Pr ; 15S YO <0 
bury. ; 
Accepted tenders. GOSPORT. 
Armitage & Son, Dewsbury, joiner. . £618 15 7 | For construction of sewer along the foreshore road, Little 
Horkin, Liversedge, mason . : . : Gone sti Anglesey. Mr. H. Frost, engineer and surveyor. 
Armitage & Son, ironfounder . . . ry jOdT Ae & Lear & Son, Alverstoke (accepted) . i sa oed: 0 0 
Standard Patent Glazing Co. cPaent s glazing . 313 19 4 
Thompson, slater . :  195°10...0 HUNSTANTON. 
Rodden, plumber . : : f ; : 86 510 | For alterations and additions, Hunstanton School. Mr. 
Rodden, painter . : : : / : 227197 0 HERBERT J. GREEN, architect, Castle Meadow, Norwich. 
DOVER. Gutteridge & Son ; 3 ; ‘ Pee ca aroun) 0 
For alterations to St. Martin’s Council Schools in Markland acca Santo & Co. . ; ; : sae * 2 
Road, Maxton. Mr. W. C. Hawks, borough engineer, Sy ieee ; ; ; ; ; : , 
eg Dye & Allen : : : : : a tole OU. 0 
S|.) ee S2ian.ag 0) | Clarke & Son) as 5 aa) ben oh ww ieae gehen 
ME Ry Se ee 2151.0) 0 rier Pn ee i dats 5 re 
_ Morgan ; ; 189 0 0 Shanks ‘ “ - ; - : : 1 
Parsons, Beacoasteld Road (acce pted) . i L7Aa 7a O INVERURIE. 
For laying water-main from Folkestone Road to Priory Hill. For erecting higher-grade school.. Mr. G. Gray, architect, 
Mr. W. C. Hawkes, borough engineer, Dover. Inverurie. 
Munro . ‘ ‘ : : 5 : . £340 2 10 Paul, Inverurie, mason ‘ : ; . -£SE 61412 0 
Long : g : : : g ; » SlieLow0 Buchman, Inverurie, carpenter . : : 819 0 0 
Brisley . : : : 5 : : ae eaoarl®. 0 Laing & Sons, Inverurie, plumber. ; 615 0 0 
Dowle : ¢ 2 : d ; -» 266470" 0 Rodger & Baxter, Aberdeen, plasterer s 275 4 0 
Miskin . : : : ; : : 259 0 O Macdonald & Sons, Dyce, slater . : , 161 10 O 
Collingwood & Co. ‘ , : 244 0 0 Laing & Sons, Inverurie, heating . : : 129 12 0 
Lewis. & Sons, Dover (accepted) . . , 2223 60%.0 Donald & Sons, Aberdeen, painter . : 57 0 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


pees eee te ER. ; a ee | BOX GRO 
MONKS PARK, | fmgtpe le? aisle je] | COMBE DOWN, 
CORSHAM DOWN, a ioe ahi STOKE GROUND, 
CORNGRIT, ; = rare sq WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, sn. SEs so WT oy gee, | HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, Bac. . a eee | and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
. a : PORTLAND. 


HEAD ee ee 
OFFICES BAT ?. On ¢ LONDON DEPOTS: 


° be optawne® G.wW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 


LIVERPOOL. CCD L&S.WR., NINE ELMS Sw. 


132 GROSVENOR R2®, PIMLICO. . 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,}/ for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER ; 


d PRESERVING ILDING MATERIALS. ; 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. @ FZ 7" 7 SA me ce TRAFFORD PARK. >) 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. : | 


WILLESDEN PAPER «uc: 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent 
glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE a ee, , ? F 
BOMEGLASS, 3 non-con ultor rnpeakaaey flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and@ 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, We. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.. 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page x. 
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HULL. LON DON—continued. 

For erection of pavilion in the school playing-field. For forming banking premises at Nos. 84, 86 and 88 Great 
Harrison : : ; ‘ : : o £159 E020 - Eastern Street, Old Street, E.C., for the London and 
Fewlass Bros. 3 5 naa ee perp sifoyey ei. 46) Provincial Bank, Ltd. Mr. V. Vaenournt, architect and 
Dodds. f : j h : e i 133 9 8 surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, Clapham Rise, 8.W. 

Arnott : ‘ ; : : : ; . eelbGeeD 0 Smith & Son ‘ : ; : : . £1,860 0 0 
Singleton : ; : : : j J 10553:0)210. Rice & Son . : ‘ : ; Fi < 1,844 00 
Railton . : : ; . 10416 6! Monk . " : : eine : - 1,825 0 0 
Simpson & Son f : : ; j : 102,710 Kentice P : : ; : 1,822 0 0 
Orwin . : ‘ d ; 5 : 99 10 0 Parsons (accepted) : : ; 3 .. 1,679 Ome 
Houlton & Son ” : : : : 90 0 0 ; 
Berrivge, Hull (accepted) ; : : . 84 0 O/| For erection of residence for the assistant masters at North 
KETTERINGHAM. Surrey District School, Anerley, S.K. Mr. Crem A. 
For construction of roofs to nave and chancel and other works SHarp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, S.W. 
at parish church. Mr. Hrerpert J. GREEN, architect. Pratt & Sons . ‘ \ ; ; ‘ . £88019 8 
Youngs & Son. . . . . £1,569 0 0) Chapman & Son . : : ; ; . (89 1088 
Shanks ; . . 1,440 0 0 Burnand , : 5 5 : : ‘ 787 10 O 
Smitu, Norwich (prov isionally accepted) - 1,212 0 0} Jawrence f . . y : ‘ 2 734 00 
KILKENNY. | Smith & Sons E : 5 , : . 698 0 0 
For erecting public library. Messrs. EK. C. Lowrey & Sov, Green. : ; ; ‘ : - 698 O88 
Dublin, and Messrs. Tyars & Jaco, architects, 10 John Webster & Sons : ‘ : : ; : 686 19 0 
Street, “Adelphi, London. | Akers & Co. . : ; : : : . 678 ORs 
Hearne & Son . : ; 3 . £2,99412 0} Jones & Andrews . 5 : : : : 675 0 0 
Collen Bros. : : E : : 2 ek ae OLD aD Oldham & Sons. ; : ; : ’ 675 0 0 
Nolan . : : ; j : . 2,550 0 0} Whitby Bros. . ; i . . , 672° Oae 
Walsh : ; ; : : ; 2,469 0°0; Funnel&Co. . : 4 : : ‘ : 670 0 0 
Cleve & Son. : : ; : : 4 2,442 1911) F.&G. Foster : : F : f ; 665 0 0 
LONDON. | Black & Son . ; ‘ : ; 4 . 660 OR 
For erection of Brunswick Hall, Whitechapel Road. Messrs. Hyde & Co. . ‘ : y , ; - _ (652: One 
Gro. Barnes & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London,| Fitch & Cox . 624 0 0. 
W.C. | Powsxtt & Sons, South Norw ood (accepted) . 607 15 0 
Gladding & Co. . : : d : . £2,769 10 0O| | 
Hawkey & Oldman . : ; é St PROTO 0 | For erection of pavilion, Indian section, Franco-British Ex- _ 
Carter : : ; soo 2AGL O90 hibition, 1908. Mr. T. E. Harpy, architect, 7 Chapel — 
Thorne ‘ é : Fee AOL Deo O nk Street, Westminster, S.W. | 
Patman & Fotheringham } : : : 2,442 0 0| Nightingale : . £5,900 0 0 | 
Lawrence & Son. : ; : : 2,020 10 0} G. “Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons . - 5,750 0 
Turtle & Appleton . : ; : «i 2232600 202-0 Ai pos ieee ; 5; : - - 5,679 Ome 
Battley, Sons & Holness. ¢ g ; 2,195 0 0 Langdale, Hallett & Co. ; j F i 5,100 0 0. 
Sanps & Burry (accepted) ; : : 2,156" 115-6 HUMPHREYS, Lrp. (accepted) . ; , 4,717 Oe 


The ‘*MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOGKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


Gy GAOT SG TF LS EO Se eee eee eee eee eee ee IT 
Expert in Photography con 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR 

J ‘RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA 


Erchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &. | 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH. S.W. melomhone: nar Ee 


Wu DUNGAN TUCKER & SONS, 


Se. TOTTENHAN. N. 


JOINERY or every DESCRIPTION 
MOULDINGS. 1awy orsicr 
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LONDON—continued. PLUMPTON. 
: si ee ie For improving and tar paving of playground. 
For erecting fire-escape staircases at the additional workhouse, Aes ‘ Esp 
Hazelville Road, Hornsey Rise. Mr. F. J. Smiru, archi- Hows an P : Co., South Bermondsey, S.E. 
tect, Victoria Street, S.W. (accepted) . : : : : > - £222 0 0 
H. & G. Measures, Pitlake, Croydon SOWERBY BRIDGE. 
(provisionally accepted) . ; - . £358 10 0 | For improvement works, Gratix Lane. 
Kershaw s é ; : - : ; 323 10 0 
Ril ; ‘ : ; ; : : oe 0 
; LIVERSEDGE. Lonchatant , : F : : : « 290 ; 0 
For reconstruction of upper sewage disposal works. Messrs. Shaw . ; ' . 5, | 2665: 6 
Cuas. Gorr & Sons, engineers, Bradford. TURNER & Sons, Willows Lea, Halifax 
Arnold & Son . : ; ‘ : . £1,580 0 0 (accepted) . : ; . 25414 0 
Fairburn & Sons ; : . : : 1,460 0 0 
Waring & Sons . ; : ‘ : : 1,373 10 0 PRINS sate « 
Sale 1300 0 0 For (Contract No. 2) supply, laying and jointing of about 
Firth ; : : ; ; ‘ ; : 1.298 8 5 6,500 yards of stoneware pipe sewers, &c. Messrs. WILLcox 
Naylor & Gon ; ‘ ; ; 1 285 0 0 & Rarkss, engineers, 63 Temple Road, Birmingham. 
ae ae eet 1264 15..0. | tame) ) a as 8 
Sidebottom & Brown . . . .  . 41,18717 3 Ree Ade TY Ne e710 oO 
Doleman & Sons : ; : : : Uriariate mis 4 ; ; j : ; ; ; : 
; Fincher , : : : ; : : 3,793 0 O 
Brigg . : : : : ; ; cnt 1,168). OF 0 
2 Adams : : : ; ; : : 3,722 5 4 
Drake . : ; : . : ‘ seer 1152010" 0 
Osman . : : ; f ; : 3,500 0 O 
Bentley & Co. . ; ; : ; pee tt20050).0 
Pedrette : 5 : : P 3,475 12 3 
eee ee) 1,085 7 0 | - Tock, Andrews & Price 3,469 19 6 
Graham & Sons... ee eee 1.070204 0 c gt ce Le atid 2 py 
HorsFaLtt & Sons (acce nted) 1,069 0 O Wilmott ; ; ; ; ‘ ; ce Cte O 
E ae aaa Henson’ & Sone iy gee tee een 5.400; 9.0.7) 0 
Manders : : ; : : : ; 3,590 2 11 
Green & Co. . f 4 : ; ‘ 3,587 0 0 
_ PORTSMOUTH. Woodham.& Sonset -uueen aw Geena ns 397 20.0 
For erection of children’s wards at workhouse. Parry & Co. . ; i : é é 3,350 0 0 
Jones . : : : . . : ay fe 200, Ooeee Oye.0 Langley & Johnson . : : : 2 3,501 0 O 
_ Learmouth . : . . : . . 5,546 0 0 Rowell & Sons. - ‘ : : ; 3,292 4 4 
'J.&S8S. Brittan . . : 6,988 0 0 Moran & Sons . é : } ; #756,196812-10 
CoLTHERUP, 34 Lombard A Strest: Ports- Osenton p ; : i ‘ : 3,179 0 0 
mouth (accepted) . ; , F : 5,420 0 0 Willis & Ris ( F ; ; ; 5 3,164 15 1 
H. & A. SDewne ; ; : , oyy',6;1597,0; 0 Fry Bros. . : : : ; 10,1608 a 9 
Croad . ; : : : ; tn 85, 650g. 05. 0 Bell & Sons . : i : } i 5, 09743 074.0 
Privett : : : : : : +1e0;004.00 0 Jackson ; : : : f 3 P 3,071256" 4 
Evans : : ; ’ 6,500 0 0 Edwards & Co. . : ; : ; ‘ 5,032 16 7 
Billett & Musselwhite. : ; ; : 6,480 2 10 Roworl ia : ; : : ; : 2,995 13 0 
Crockerell  . : 2 3 , : a 0,000; 1.07.0 Dean & Co. . ; ALS per 
Light & Son ‘ é : : , . 5,382 0 0 Honour & Sons, Tring (accepted) : Sark s age Gy) 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Shi 
p and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies 
‘oe It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will fot crack: 
properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


ee ect Wall Paper Co. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


250 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (RST FLOOR) 
THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE 


ENTITLED 


7 guys se> Cor. N > =) 6 >) & »P Xe 
1. Ploughing. | 3. Mowing. | 5. The Products of the 
ie, 2. Harrowing. 4. Carting. Corn Field. 


% Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 
bi 


ie A Splendid’Example*of COLOUR-WORK in Permanent Ink Photo. by M. PAUL AUBERT BAUDOIN. 
This magnificent Illustration was presented to the Subscribers to ‘The Architect” in 1886. A few Proofs were taken, which immediatel 
became out of print. 


* 
. 


Teeonsegcenc of the almost daily demand for these plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a Guinea the Set, and are now 
ready for issuing. Free by Post, carefully Packed inside Patent Roller.” 


“GILBERT. WOOD & CO. Ltd., 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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WEYMOUTH. 
For erecting bakery at Brownlow Street. 
architect, Weymouth. 


Mr. S. Jackson, 


Selly ; : : £455 0 0 
Froom : 430 0 0 
Holmes & Co. . 400 0 0 
Smith : : 398 0 0 
Stone & King. ’ ; . : 365 0 0 
Wits, Trinity Street (accepted) . 345 0 0 


Received too late for Classification. 
BANSTEAD. 

For cleaning, painting and varnishing the interior of 
Cuddington hospital, for the Epsom (Rural), Sutton, Car- 
shalton and Leatherhead Districts Joint Hospital Board. 

Ricuarps, Brixton (accepted). 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers are giving a 
series of short lectures on Portland cement, with practical 
illustrations of briquette making, testing, &c., at their wharf, 
143 Grosvenor Road, 8.W. The date of the next lecture, with 
a card of admission, will be sent to anyone in the trade who 
cares to apply to the office at Room 11, Dixon House, 72 Fen- 
church Street, H.C. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Son, Lrp., Leeds and Newcastle, are 
now making and fixing a clock from the late Lord Grimthorpe’s 
plans at Girton Church, Cambridge. They are also making 
the illuminated clock for the Aire and Calder Navigation new 
offices, Goole, and other important work. 


Tue ‘‘ Zeva’’ Woop Fioorine Co., Lrp.—We understand 
that, owing to the rapid increase in their business and the 
extensive additions to machinery and plant which have been 
made to enable them to cope with the orders in hand, the above 
company has filed an application at Somerset House to in- 
crease its capital from 6,000/. to 16,0001. 

Messrs. K. H. SHortanp & BrorusEr, of Manchester, have 
just supplied their warm-air ventilating patent Manchester 
grates and exhaust ventilators to the new offices for Messrs. 
The Powell Duffryn Company, Cardiff. 


CLOISONNE 


material 


Opaque e 


The 


(prices fromy,.per square foot 


J.T. BARRETT & Co., 
2a, AUSTIN STREET ¢ 


BELFAST. e/G) 


CATE SOR MchEAR VE Gon al iaineee 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in the “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
forwarded on. application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Léd., 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


GLASS ait & SMITH 


A decotative 
transparent and 


Weather-resisting 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


40F Berners St.Oxford St. 


London W. 
Branch Office : 23 Old Queen St., Westminster, S.W. 


Production 1906, 24,000 square feet. 
New Catalogue out. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


" BELFAST ROOF. 


ESTIMALES~ FREE: 


Messrs. Ropert Bortz & Son, ventilating engineers, 
request us to announce that, owing to improved plant enabling 
them to manufacture at reduced cost, they are now in a position 
to supply their ventilating appliances—such as pipes, cones, 
hoppers, valves, &c., employed in connection with the Boyle 
system of natural ventilation—at correspondingly reduced 
prices. 

Messrs. Grorce Mitts & Co., Globe Works, Radcliffe, 
near Manchester, proprietors of the well-known Mills’s modi- 
fied ‘‘ Titan ’’ patent automatic sprinkler, have received orders 
to protect the immense buildings of the Manchester 
Guardian Offices in Cross Street, Manchester, with their 
sprinkler, 

Messrs. Farnuam, Lrp., are now cleaning the front of 
Messrs. Cook’s, the well-known tourist agents, whose premises 
face The Architect’s in Ludgate Circus. Messrs. Cook are 
making extensive additions to their premises, and it is sur- 
prising how effective the cleaning'by the Farnham process is ; 
in fact, the colour of the stone is practically the same as the 
original. We have referred to the Farnham process and 
described it in a previous issue, but it is interesting to have 
been able to watch the effect of the process by daily observation. 


Tus Newport (N.B.) Town Council on Monday appointed 
Mr. J. M. Mathers, assistant architect, Hast Newport, burgh 
surveyor, &c., at a salary of 1201. a year. 

At a meeting of Doncaster Town Council on Wednesday 
it was decided to promote a Bill in Parliamnt in connection 
with the Marshgate Bridge scheme. The expenditure of over — 
100,0007. is involved. ‘ 

Mr. ANGER SmirtH, who has occupied the position of chief 
assistant for the past eleven years to Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Nottingham, has commenced practice on his 
own account at Russell Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Arnon, head of the firm of Messrs. Arnold & Sons, — 
contractors, of Leeds, who are building the new infirmary at — 
Manchester, has offered to give, quite apart from his business 
relations with the board, an east window for the chapel in the - 
new infirmary building. The window will cost 150J. This : 
offer and an offer by Mrs. Arnold to give a tile picture for — 
one of the wards were accepted. : 


i 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
» RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 
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VARIETIES. 


Prans have been prepared for the erection of the two 
temporary Law Courts in the Judges’ Quadrangle facing the 
Strand, and it is expected that the building of these Courts 
will be proceeded with directly. 

Tue City Council of Vienna is preparing to issue a loan of 
from 10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. sterling for various municipal 
purposes, including extension of the tramway system, electric 
lighting, gasworks, parks and the erection of a proposed jubilee 
hospital to mark the sixtieth year of the Emperor’s reign, 
and of new public markets. 


Durine the year 1907 there were made to the Comptroller 
of his Majesty’s Patent Office 28,762 applications for patents, 
a decrease on the year 1906 of 1,004. The number of applica- 
tions in that year was 29,773. No doubt this decrease to a 
certain extent may be accounted for by the fact that many 
inventors have been waiting for the new Patents and Designs 
Act to come into force. 

A couPpLE of years ago the Penryn Town Council sold 
the old stocks for a small sum. The stocks eventually came 
into the possession of Mr. B. Howard Cunnington, of Devizes, 
Wilts, who has offered to restore them to their original 
owners, on condition that they shall be preserved in some 
place of safety, where they can be seen by residents and 
visitors. The Borough Council have accepted the offer. 

THE executive committee of the Selby Abbey Restoration 
Fund have had under consideration the advisability of having 
a night watchman to see to the interests of the abbey, and 
have deemed it unnecessary, in view of other provisions and 
precautions taken for its safety, to employ one. The vicar of 
Selby has, however, been in communication with the West 
Riding Police officials, with the result that Superintendent 
Hirth, of Selby, now holds a special key to admit him and his 
men to the precincts of the building whenever it is deemed 
advisable, with a view to keeping a strict watch for its future 
safety. 

Tue Newport Pagnell Rural District Council recently 
invited five engineers to quote their fees for the preparation of 
a water supply scheme for Hanslope. The following were the 
replies :—Messrs. Beesley, Son & Nicholls, 107. 10s.; Mr. 
Harry Taylor, 10/. 10s.; Mr. J. Moss Flawer, 261. 5s., and 


! 
made up as follows:—8,650l. for the buildings; 6501. for 


| out-of-pocket expenses ; Messrs, Wilcox & Raikes, 261. 5s. ; 


in each case the fee to merge into the commission of 5 per cent. 
It was decided that Messrs. Beesley, Son & Nicholls’ fee be 
accepted. 

We have been requested to announce that Mr. George 
Elkington, F.R.1.B.A., architect and surveyor, of Norfolk 
House, 7 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C., has taken 
his son, Mr. G. Leonard Elkington, A.R.I.B.A., into partner- 
ship. The present title of the firm, Geo. Elkington & Son, 
will be continued. Mr. George Elkington, the senior partner 
of the firm, joined the late Mr. Elkington in the year 1875, and 
in 1908 the firm once more consists of father and son. We 
announced at that time the alteration in connection with the 
firm, and have the pleasure of once more placing on record 
this further interesting fact. 

Tuer Chester elementary schools sites sub-committee, after 
considering plans prepared by Messsrs. Douglas & Minshull 
for the proposed new Boughton Council school, resolved that 
the plans be submitted to the elementary education sub- 
committee for their consideration, with the recommendation 
that the plans be adopted and forwarded to the Board of 
Education ; and that upon approval being given, application 
be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
9,500/. to cover the estimated cost of buildings and equipment 


furniture and equipment. 

A Locat GOVERNMENT enquiry was held last week at Dor- 
chester to consider an application to borrow 10,0001. for ex- 
penses in connection with the defence of the action 
brought against the Corporation by Mr. R. R. Talbot in 
regard to the sewage disposal works, the costs of which, together 
with those of the reference, &c., amount to something 
approaching 10,000/. There was no opposition to the applica- 
tion. It was stated that the suspended order of injunction 
against the Corporation expired that day, but it was not known 
what Mr. Talbot’s intentions were as to the future. There 
had been no complaint of late as to the nuisance from the 
works, which were stated to be working very satisfactorily now. 

THE tramways committee of the Glasgow Corporation has 
considered a report by Mr. James Dalrymple, manager of the 
Tramways Department, regarding proposed extensions from 
the Great Western Road to Gairbraid Street, and from Gair- 


The Leeds F ireclay Company, Ltd. 


Head Office: 


LIVERPOOL: 21, Leeds St. BIRMINGHAM: 


1, Edmund St. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


BURMANTOFTS 
FIRE - PLACES. 


Artstic.  Decorattye. 
Economical. 


These Fireplaces add_ distinction, refine- 
ment and cheerfulness to the apartment. 
The Faience and Fireback are of Fireclay, 
and act as radiators of light and heat, 
The grate is designed to give a maximum 
of heat at a minimum of cost and atten- 
tion. Specially suitable for PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
and PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 2 & 3, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HULL: Alfred Gelder St., South Side, Queen’s Dock. 


NEWCASTLE: 4, Northumberland St. 
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braid Street to Possilpark. The former scheme, including the 
doubling of the existing sections, would cost 43, 000/., and the 
latter 28,5007. Mr. Dalrymple is of opinion, from a census of 
foot passengers, that the lines would not pay. The committee, 
by fourteen to six, have recommended delay. 

Owrne to the heavy assessment to which the public library 
at Brentford has been subjected, and the consequent excessive 
rate charge, the library committee have resolved to send a 
deputation to the justices, with a view of obtaining a remis- 
sion on the ground of poverty. The District Council have 
agreed not to levy the district rate on the library provided 

‘the auditor raises no objection, but only the justices can remit 
the poor rate, which is about 901. a year. The income of the 
library is about 4001. at present. 

Tue annual return issued by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, taking incorporated and unincorporated 
societies together, shows that during the last financial year 
the income amounted to 43,843,3971., as compared with 
43,219,5481. in the previous year, while the amount advanced 
on mortgage was 9,518,9791., as compared with 9,193,221]. The 
total liabilities to shareholders and depositors amounted to 
68,158,1711., as compared with 66,380,727/. in the previous 
return, and the assets reached 72,259,428. against 70,348, 9971. 
The societies had in hand undivided profits amounting to 
4,173,446l. 

Tur Crewe Town Council discussed last week a new sewer- 
age works scheme which, it is estimated, will cost 60,000I. 
A councillor said that if the works were carried out near the 
Queen’s Park, as was proposed, they would prove a serious 
nuisance, and would prevent people having the full enjoy- 
ment of the park. He suggested that a site should be found 
in the open country. On the other hand, it was contended 
that if this plan were adopted the cost would be 10,0002. or 
20,0007. more than was contemplated. The Government In- 
spector had examined the site near the park and approved of 
it. The Council decided to refer the matter to a special 
committee. 

Deratts have been given of the Mutual Tramway Insurance 
proposals which have been formulated by the Halifax Corpora- 
tion tramways committee, with a view to being discussed by 
representatives of the various owners of tramways in the 
country. The proposal is to form a mutual organisation, 


' OUR SPECIALTY 
AS THE 3 gw 
/ (IMMEDIATE DELIVERY\ 
an OF, ee, 
)\ PLAIN & RIVETTED Jf} 
- STEEL WoRK. /p 
ths 


Office & Works. 
versie Works 


i ° rm 2 Sb A d ‘f 4 
; ndrew Steel \y 


premiums. 


: East Greenwich, Se 


composed of municipal and limited liability company owner 
each one contributing to the funds on the basis of the presey 
It is suggested that even if only twenty-five traz 
way undertakings were to join out of the existing large numbe 
the premiums would reach 40,0001. per annum as a minimur 
and this sum, it is said, should be sufficient to cover all liabil 
ties. The suggested amalgamation of the premiums of t] 
tramway owners would lead to the establishment of a cor 
mittee of experts on tramway matters, and this committ 
would be able to appraise each risk at its true value, and ve 
little reserve, if any, would be required. If there is a: 
serious accident, or series of accidents, calling for more coy 
pensation than the total premiums, the amount required wou 
be contributed pro rata. It is urged that the benefit of eve 
company or corporation, and the liability as well, would 

almost equal. It is also claimed that if a mutual insurar 
scheme is formed the expenses of management would be sma 
The insurance on any single accident which may occur on t 
Halifax tramways is at present limited to 1,000/. 


OFFICES IN SHEFFIELD. 


Turre has been a notable improvement in the architect 
style of the offices attached to some of Sheffield’s great wor! 
Many of these are out of sight of the bulk of the citizens. So: 
of them are in quite obscure situations. 

Messrs. Vickers’ new offices comprise a block of buildin; 
about 300 feet long and five storeys high, including the ba 
ment. The erection occupied no less than twelve months, t 
internal arrangements and style of decoration being uniq 
The main entrance, which is in the centre of the building, | 
a frontage of dark grey polished granite, and with the or 
window, gable and tower over presents a very commandi 
appearance. The internal arrangements are admiral 
adapted to the purpose for which the building was erected, a 
the marble decoration of the entrance hall, staircase a 
principal corridor, as well as the board-room, &c., is of 
particularly fine description, the effect of the beauti: 
panelling being as good as any that can be seen in the count: 
The plans were prepared by Mr. A. F. Watson, of Sheffield. 

Another important block of offices by the same archit 
(Mr. A. F. Watson) has also been completed in the past yea 
those erected by Messrs. Henry Bessemer & Co., Ltd., in C, 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath. 
Brown & Co, Edinburgh. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


YNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY’S OFFICES, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


ALTAR AND REREDOS, ALL SAINTS, PENTONVILLE. 


ALTAR AND REREDOS, ST. AUGUSTINE'S, HACKNEY. 


KINGSWAY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 


NEW EMPIRE THEATRE, DEANSGATE, BOLTON. 


SSS 


lisle Street East, and, although not so extensive as Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim’s, they are well fitted up and arranged. 
The entrance hall is lined with marble, and some of the offices 
with oak panelling. The elevation to Carlisle Street East is 
imposing, with its polished granite entrance and large bay 
windows on each side, which give it an appearance that is not 
often seen in this district. 

Messrs. William Cooke & Co., Ltd., of Tinsley, have also 
entered into their new offices, and as they are situated on the 
main road between Sheffield and Rotherham, the elevation is 
of bright red facing bricks and stone dressings. These offices 
were designed by the same architect, and though not so exten- 
sive as the other two, they are well arranged, and the whole of 
the rooms are well lighted and cheerful in appearance. 
Messrs. Cooke & Co. are also making large extensions to their 
Ropery Works, and where. the buildings butt up to the main 
road the elevation is in keeping with the new offices, which they 
adjoin. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 


Iv is proposed to hold a conference on housing and town- 
planning in Manchester. The parliamentary committee of 
the City Council have had under consideration a. letter 
addressed to the Lord Mayor from Councillor J. H. Thewlis, 
who says :— 

‘Tn view of the Housing and Town-planning Bills which 
are to be introduced in the next session of Parliament, it is 
proposed that a conference of municipal authorities and 
‘members of Parliament shall be convened in support of the 


Municipal Office, 


concrete construction.” 


extension and simplification of municipal powers of land 
purchase, both compulsory and voluntary. The Public Land 
Ownership Parliamentary Council, which is initiating the 
movement, considers that such a conference would suitably be 
convened by one of the largest municipalities, preferably by 
Manchester. At an informal meeting, at which were present 
members of the Manchester City Council and others, with Mr. 
H. Nuttall, M.P., in the chair, it was resolved that the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester be asked to obtain the sanction of the 
Council for the convening of a conference on these lines. The 
best time for the conference would probably be at the beginning 
of next session of Parliament, in February next.”’ 

The parliamentary sub-committee have resolved :-— 

‘“1. That it is desirable that a conference be held in 
Manchester for the purpose of urging upon his Majesty’s 
Government to take action for vesting in local authorities 
powers of land purchase and for making by-laws in connection 
with town-planning. 2. That the Lord Mayor be requested to 
convene the conference, to be held in the town hall, and that 
circulars convening the meeting be addressed to such local 
authorities and other bodies as may be furnished to him by 


| the Deputy Mayor, Councillor Abbott and Councillor Thewlis, 


and that the date of holding the conference be fixed by the 
Lord Mayor.’’ 

Included in the minutes is a report by Councillor Abbott 
on the town-planning conference held in the Guildhall, 
London, on October 25 last, at which the following resolution. 
was unanimously adopted :— 

‘‘ That this meeting of municipal and local authorities and 
societies and others interested in housing reform and town- 
planning affirms its belief that the present planless and hap- 
hazard extension of towns is detrimental to the best interests 
of the nation, inasmuch as by the creation of new slums and 
overcrowding it produces mental, moral and _ physical 
degeneration, and is also burdensome to the ratepayers ; it 
therefore calls upon all parties to welcome the Government’s 
promise of legislation upon the matter. This meeting urges 
also the great advantages which would result if, wherever 
possible, a belt of agricultural land could be retained around 
or in the neighbourhood of any new suburb or town which 
may be built to relieve the congestion of the urban population. 
It would further urge the importance of. dealing with the 
problem of rural housing.”’ 
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, India. 
“It appears to me that the Kahn Bar is indispensable for 
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“We see therefore that this bar possesses points of importance, 
and though it is possible to make efficient reinforced concrete 
without having resort to these special bars, there is no doubt that 
their use gives one an added confidence.” 


If more reasons are needed before using Kahn Bars in your Building, send for a copy of Handbook to 
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GIRDERS, SOLID TILES AND CONCRETE. reservoir, of a capacity of 30,000 gallons, the contents ; 
Tue tables of girders, joists, columns and stanchions issued by which will always be available for use in case of fire. Th 


Messrs. A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., represent an experience 
of nearly forty years. Care is taken to point out those foreign 
joists which are equivalent to the British standard. Notice 
is given that as soon as the old stock of sections is exhausted 
there will be no stocking of sections which do not conform 
to that standard. It is needless to say that the firm carry out 
constructional steelwork on the largest scale; and to meet 
the convenience of provincial contractors offices and works 
have been established at Cardiff and at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
as well asin London. They are also able to test girders and 
joists up to 200 tons, and to give sworn certificates as to the 
results. In addition to ordinary rolled joists and compound 
girders, Messrs. Dawnay produce steel girders of riveted plates 
and angles ; and special tables are given for them. Asa rule 
the safe stationary load for compound girders and stanchions 
is taken as one-fourth the breaking-load. The tables are of a 
handy size, and the figures are in clear type, in order to admit 
of easy reference. One important division of Messrs. 
Dawnay’s business is the construction of fireproof floors. They 
have been used in every variety of building, including dock 
warehouses, highway bridges, theatres, factories, banks and 
markets where excessive tests are common. A feature is the 
adoption of a tile partly resembling a cast-iron girder in 
section which protects the under-side of the steel joists and 
affords a key for the plaster ceiling of the room below. A floor 
6 inches thick has been loaded to 44 cwt. per square foot with- 
out failing. Not only are strength and safety attained, but as 
the floor assumes a monolithic character there is no refuge for 
microbes ; the system is therefore well adapted for hospitals. 


WATER SUPPLY AND FIRE SERVICE. 


A COMBINED water-supply and fire service was recently in- 
stalled by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons at Ponsbourne Park, 
Herts, the residence of Colonel E. Hildred Carlile, M.P. 
The architect, Mr. Percy K. Allen, when carrying out struc- 
tural alterations and extensions in the mansion, turned his 
attention to the subject of the protection of the building and 
its valuable contents from damage by fire, as well as of the : 
provision of an efficient domestic water-supply, and to thisend | reservoir is fed from springs, and a pump is arranged to rais 
he has built underneath a winter garden a ferro-concrete | the water from it to another reservoir on a hill at a sufficien 
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yation to serve the house tanks for domestic service and to 
yrd a moderate pressure to deal with a fire in its incipiency 
ring the few moments necessary to start the pump, which 
; Merryweather’ s patent ‘* Hatfield,’’ driven by an electric 
tor: this is fixed in a chamber begenthi the alcove, illus- 
ted, at a corner of the winter garden, and, as mentioned 
we, draws its supply from the adjacent reservoir ; water is 
n forced through a* fire-main around the house, fitted with 
jrants, a further number being provided cane on rising 
ins. A trial of the whole fire service was recently carried 
‘by the contractors, when four powerful jets were projected 
y the mansion, showing how effectively a fire could be 
acked. Colonel Carlile is forming a fire brigade among the 
ate servants, who will be periodically drilled to maintain 
m ina state of efficiency. 

In some cases it is considered preferable to place any fire- 
jective machinery at a distance from the mansion, but in 
s case the pump-chamber is separated from the mansion by 
uninflammable winter garden, and there is little risk of 
‘machinery being put out of action in the event of a fire. 
>“ Hatfield ’’ pump has already been largely employed for 
Miotection as well as for domestic water supplies, its com- 
‘mess and the absence of noise and smell being great points 
its favour in addition to its great efficiency. 


CORPORATION CONTRACT IN DUBLIN. 


spPECIAL meeting of Dublin Corporation was held on Friday 
| to consider the report of the Local Government Board as 
s the recent inquiry into the alleged irregularities in 
as with the Corporation contract for broken stone. 
The Town Clerk read the report, which stated :— 
hat an inquiry was held by Mr. R. Kelly and Mr. A. D. 
two of the Local Government Board’s inspectors, into 
ilarities alleged to have taken place in connection with 
pply of broken stone to the Corporation. The inquiry 
held on the requisition of the Corporation and the wit- 
ses were examined on oath. The allegations made by Mr. 
srlock, Town Councillor, at whose instance the inquiry was 
d, were set out in the report as under :— 
1, That Mr. Lawless, assistant borough surveyor, 


had, 
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ree by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


-~ Wood & Co, Ltd., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


since Councillor Parkinson became a contractor for the supply 
of black stone to the Corporation, written reports manifestly 
in favour of the Corporation paying Councillor Parkinson a 
higher price than he had contracted to supply them for. 

2. That Mr. Lawless passed material supplied by Coun- 
cillor Parkinson not up to the standard, while he refused to 
accept material up to standard supplied by other contractors, 

3. That Mr. Lawless had written strong reports against 
other contractors for not supplying the material ordered, while 
he practically made no such reports against Councillor Parkin- 
son, who was from time to time a large defaulter. 

4. That this conduct on the part of the assistant borough 
surveyor drove all other contractors out of the market, leaving 
it open to Councillor Parkinson to negotiate for better terms 
for stones from his own quarry. 

Councillor Sherlock also formulated charges against Coun- 
cillor Parkinson and Alderman Kelly :— 

(a) Against Councillor Parkinson he alleged that he 
abused his position of chairman of the paving committee in 
advancing his own interests as a contractor to the Corporation, 
and from time to time during his chairmanship took part in 
proceedings where his own tender and the tenders of other 
contractors were under discussion, and made rulings thereon. 

(b) That he entered into an agreement with Mr. Thomas 
Connolly which had the effect of absolutely preventing open 
competition in black stone, and thus placed himself in a posi- 
tion to obtain a higher price for his own stone. 

With regard to Alderman Kelly Councillor Sherlock 
alleged :— 

(a) That, as chairman of the supplies committee, he with- 
held from his colleagues information that, if brought under 
their notice, would have militated against Councillor Parkin- 
son attaining his object—namely, the evidence which he had 
before him that six other contractors had tendered at prices 
between 4s., the lowest, and 6s., the highest. 

(b) That he further advanced Councillor Parkinson’s 
object by proposing a resolution that Parkinson’s Tolka 
quarried stone be accepted at 6s. 4d. a ton if Mr. Lawless 
approves, &c. 

The report then stated in detail the action taken by the 
paving and lighting committee with regard to the placing of 
the contract from time to time for the supply of broken stones. 
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The committee of supplies on April 5, 1906, recommended 
Mr. Parkinson’s tender for black stone at 4s. a ton for the 
north side of the city for the year ending March 1907, and 
Mr. P. Murray’s tender for green stone for the same period 
at 6s. 3d. per ton. Mr. Murray failed to complete his bond, 
and Mr. Parkinson was left sole contractor for the north side 
at 4s. per ton for black stone, and was bound to supply what- 
ever quantity was required during the period of his contract. 
In the meantime Messrs. Beaky & Co. (otherwise Mr. Thomas 
Connolly). offered to deliver any quantity of broken stone 
similar to the material they were supplying to the County 
Council at 4s. 6d., but Mr. Lawless, assistant borough sur- 
yeyor, reported against them. An inspection was made of 
Messrs. Beaky’s quarry, with the result that the stone obtain- 
able there was, in the opinion of Mr. Price, one of the 
inspectors, and Mr. Harty, borough surveyor, as good as the 
stone supplied by Mr. Parkinson. The allegation of Mr. 
Sherlock of the unfair treatment of Messrs. Beaky by Mr. 
Lawless therefore appeared, the report stated, to have been 
well founded. Mr. Lawless having reported as to the insuffi- 
ciency of supplies, advertisements were ordered to be issued 
in May asking for supplies from contractors for certain classes 
of stone, the price being fixed at 6s. 3d. per ton, and Mr. 
Parkinson offered to supply the best material at 6s. 4d. per 
ton. Mr. Lawless reported on this offer, stating that he con- 
sidered it to be of the most advantage to the Corporation. 
Mr. Sherlock contended that when Mr, Parkinson made that 
offer, and when Mr. Lawless made his report, Mr. Parkinson 
was bound by his contract made in April to supply the best 
‘stuff in his quarry at 4s. per ton. At a meeting of the com- 
mittee in June it was unanimously resolved, on the motion 
of Alderman Kelly, to accept Mr. Parkinson’s offer at 6s. 4d., 
provided that it was approved by Mr. Lawless. Mr. Sherlock 
contended that Mr. Lawless, whose report was before the com- 
mittee, deliberately refrained from informing the committee 
that Mr. Parkinson was bound to supply the same stone at 
4s. per ton. The committee ordered in September that a test 
should be made as to whether the black stone supplied by Mr. 
Parkinson was as good as the green stone supplied for the 
south side of the city by other contractors, but the test was 
not carried out, Mr. Lawless stating that he had not anything 
like a sufficient supply of stones to enable him to do so. The 
inference drawn by Mr. Sherlock from this was that Mr. 
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Lawless was afraid that the test would not confirm his a: 
tion that Mr. Parkinson’s stone was as good as the green st 
and the Local Government Board considered that it was 
cult to resist this contention. The report then referred t 
failure on the part of Mr. Lawless to report that Mr. Pay 
son’s supply was not sufficient, and also to the all 
favouritism shown by Mr. Lawless to Mr. Parkinson, who 
chairman of the committee, over other’ contractors, and 
cluded as follows :— 

The Local Government Board are of the opinion 
regard to Mr. Lawless that it is the duty of the Corpora; 
on whom the sole responsibility rests, to now decide whe 
any further confidence should be placed in Mr. Lawless, 
Board feel bound to state on a review of the evidence that 
consider Mr. Sherlock has fully proved his case, and the 
deserves the thanks of the Corporation and the citizens fo 
facts which he has brought to ght. 

It was urged by the counsel acting on behalf of Mr. Lay 
that he was placed in a position of enormous difficulty 
the chief contractor as chairman of his committee ; but, ij 
opinion of the Board, this fact should have made Mr. La 
more careful with regard to his treatment of the other 
tractors, as by making unfavourable reports regarding © 
he was laying himself open to the charge of favouring C 


(a) With regard to the allegations made against Coun 
Parkinson the Local Government Board consider thai 
charges have in the main been substantiated. 

It appears that Mr, Parkinson became a contractor fo 
supply of stones to the Corporation while a member of 
body, and acted as chairman of the committee (paving 
mittee) who recommended the acceptance of contractors fc 
supply of stones. It was admitted that Councillor Parki 
was in the chair when his tender to supply stone at 6s 
was accepted by the committee, and that he voted for his 
tender apparently in contravention of statute law. 

Another point which was not controverted was tha) 
paving committee, Councillor Parkinson being chair 
decided to have temporary scales erected at Botanic Avi 
at the expense of the Corporation, for weighing black : 
on the north side of the city, for which Councillor Park: 
was contractor, thereby facilitating and making cheape) 
delivery of macadam supplied by him (stated in ite 
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4s. a ton), as they were within a half-mile of his quarry, 
id that when another contractor (Thompson) applied to be 
lowed to weigh stones at these scales the order written by the 
‘airman, Councillor Parkinson, was “cannot comply.’” 
_(b) The principal charge against Councillor Parkinson 
js that connected with his agreement of March 23 to pur- 
ase Mr. Connolly’s quarry at Finglas. The agreement is 
Ily set forth in pages 50 and 51 of the minutes of evidence. 
appears that in February 1907, tenders were received in 
ply to advertisement for the supply of broken stone for the 
ar 1907-8—one from Connolly at 4s. and another from Coun- 
Jor Parkinson at 6s.—but apparently as a result of an order 
the Corporation fresh advertisements were issued and new 
aders were sent in. Councillor Parkinson’s price was still 
, but Thomas Connolly’s price had risen from 4s. to 6s. 2d., 
dit was stated in evidence that on the very date the tenders 
xe to be considered the agreement above mentioned was 
med between Councillor Parkinson and Connolly. Under 
is agreement Connolly sold his quarries to Councillor 
wkinson for 600/., conditional on Councillor Parkinson’s 
tting the contract from the Corporation at 5s., and in the 
ant of Councillor Parkinson not getting the contract the 
reement was to be null and void. Connolly further agreed 
t to engage in quarrying for ten years, and Councillor 
wkinson’s tender for the supply of black stone to the north 
d south sides of the city at 6s. per ton was recommended to 
2 Corporation for acceptance by the supplies committee 
Jderman Kelly in the chair) on May 23, 1907. 

It was stated in evidence that Councillor Parkinson was 
vised by his counsel not to take part in the proceedings of 
acommittee when his tenders were before them, but no heed 
is apparently taken by him of this recommendation, and it 
to be further noted that, although Councillor Parkinson was 
presented at the inquiry, his counsel did not call him as a 
tness in refutation of the serious accusations made against 


m, 
(a) (b) With regard to Alderman Kelly’s connection with 
ematter the Board are of opinion that the evidence is not 
ficient to establish complicity on his part in the transactions 
tween Mr. Lawless and Councillor Parkinson. 
After the reading of the report the following resolution was 
opted unanimously :— 


That after the consideration of the report of the Local 
Government Board into the irregularities of the stone con- 
tracts, this Council still place their implicit confidence in the 
integrity of Mr. L. J. Lawless, C.H., to carry out his duties. 


AN ECONOMICAL SANATORIUM. 


It has been arranged by the health committee of the Birming- 
ham City Council to utilise the Salterley Grange Estate on 
the Cotswold Hills, near Cheltenham, which was purchased 
for 17,0001., as a site for a sanatorium for consumptives. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, is to prepare the plans. Several 
of the leading sanatoria in the country have been visited by 
him and the medical officer of health, with the object of 
obtaining the fullest possible information on their construc- 
tion and general arrangement. 

It is proposed to make provision for forty patients in four 
blocks of chalets—two blocks being for sixteen patients each 
and two smaller ones for four patients each—and that these 
buildings shall be erected in local brick, faced with rough-cast 
stucco. The question as to whether the buildings should be 
erected on the “single”? or “ grouped’’ system, and as to 


‘whether the material should be brick or wood, was carefully 


considered, and the committee early arrived at the decision 
that “ grouped’’ chalets will have many advantages over 
single wooden ones. The group system of chalets will make 
administration easier and more efficient, less expenditure will 
be necessary on roads, the staff will be less exposed to the 
weather while executing their duties, the patients will be less 
lonely, and the sanitary blocks, boot-rooms, &c., will be more 
accessible to them. With regard to cost, if the necessary 
sanitary blocks are left out of consideration, seeing they would 
need to be erected in brick in any case, there is very little 
difference between the cost of the chalets proposed and single 
wooden ones of the requisite substantiality, and with smooth, 
jointless interior walls and floors, such as are necessary in 
sanatoria. Any difference in cost in favour of the wooden 
buildings will be more than cunterbalanced by the greater 
durability of the brick and the lesser expenditure that will 
be necessary in painting and maintenance generally. It has 
further to be borne in mind that while a loan can be obtained 
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Be: 


for the erection of brick buildings, the cost of wooden ones 
would have to be provided out of revenue. 

The chalets will be erected near to the existing house, 
which will be the administrative block. They will be situated 
on gently rising ground, which will protect them from the 
north and east winds. Their general aspect will be south, so 
as to give them the maximum of sunshine. They will open 
on to a terrace or plateau in front, and will have a pleasant 
outlook over the gardens. The patients’ rooms measure 
12 feet by 10 feet, which is considered sufficiently large when 
combined with such ample means of ventilation as are here 
provided. Practically the whole front is made to open, and 
beds can be wheeled on to the terrace. Each chalet will have 
a long window opening at the rear, so as to give complete 
through ventilation. In connection with the larger group 
of chalets sanitary blocks and boot-rooms are provided for 
each eight chalets, while for each block of sixteen there is 
a nurses’ room, linen store, drying-room, fuel store, scul- 
lery, &. The sanitary blocks consist of a lavatory, with 
two lavatory basins, bath-room, &c. Access to these blocks 
is obtained by means of a covered passage at the rear of the 
chalets. In the “boot-room’’ patients will be able to leave 
boots and put on slippers before going to their rooms. The 
“boot ’’ rooms will be also used for the storing of outside 
chairs, &c., which cannot properly be kept in the sleeping- 
rooms. ‘The size of these rooms is 13 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 
6 inches. 

The question of the heating of the chalets was carefully 
discussed, and it was finally decided to provide a small stove 
in each room, which can be used when necessary. It is 
anticipated that fires will very rarely be necessary, but to 
guard against severe cases or exceptional weather conditions 
it is felt that some provision should be made. 

The existing house lends itself exceedingly well to the 
purposes of an administrative block. Provision can be made 
there, with comparatively small alterations, for a large and 
well-ventilated dining-room for staff and patients, 46 feet 
by 14 feet in area; for a large recreation-room for patients, 
54 feet by 15 feet; as well as quarters for the medical super- 
intendent, matron, and a larger staff of nurses and servants 
than will be required at the present time. The medical 
officer’s rooms, office, &c., are in the front of the house. 
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On the other side are the matron’s rooms, having comman 
the kitchen and nurses’ and servants’ quarters. _ | 

In view of the number of persons for whom cooking 
have to be done, it will be necessary to somewhat enl, 
the existing kitchen and to furnish it with various coo] 
appliances. Adjoining it, in addition to a scullery, la 
and store, will be a room for the storage of patients’ kn; 
forks, spoons, and other eating utensils, all of which 
be numbered and kept separately. In the yard, in build 
now used as stables, coach-houses, &c., there will be prov 
a disinfecting-room, power-house for electric light 
laundry, and a boiler-house, with a boiler capable of sup 
ing hot water for the whole institution, as well as the n 
sary power for the electric lighting plant. 


BATHS AT YEARSLEY. 


Ir is proposed by Messrs. Rowntree & Co., Ltd., to erect 
make over to the Corporation of York, subject to the 
ditions mentioned below, an open-air bath approxima 
equivalent to the present Yearsley Baths, and with a batl 
gangway all round 3 feet 6 inches wide, and a raised plati 
above the gangway for the use of visitors. There would 
be dressing boxes provided down each side of the bath. 
G. F. Rowntree, one of the directors, with Mr. Fred, Rx 
tree, architect, of London, who has made a special stud 
public baths, advises us that a bath such as we have in n 
will cost upon 3,000/. to build. We mention this as ¢ 
indication to your committee of the kind of bath we sh 
propose to erect. The plans would, of course, be discu 
with you. 

In making the above offer the following three points 
assumed :—(1) That the Corporation would be responsible 
the efficient up-keep of the bath ; (2) that no charge shoul 
made for the use of the swimming bath; (3) that du 
certain portions of the week the bath be reserved for wome 

The committee spent some time in considering the matte 
its financial aspect and in other ways, and ultimately as 
for a report from the acting city surveyor as to levels and 


of water. Mr. Spurr subsequently submitted the follo 
report :—‘‘ The bath as proposed will cost close upon 3,( 
to build, and the following is a description of it—na 
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sntrance will be from Haxby Road at the corner of the 
nearest York. The ground floor of the entrance block 
‘rises vestibule, office, private hall and staircase to care- 
's’ house on first floor, which contains living room, one 
om, scullery, pantry and w.c. Adjoining the entrance 
five slipper baths and eight foot baths are proposed, and 
‘sion is made in the heating chamber for supplying the 
sary hot water. A small laundr y is also provided between 
eating chamber and the slipper baths. Suitable con- 
ncees are also provided. The over-all dimensions of the 
site are 190 feet 8 inches, and the width 83 feet 6 inches, 
senclosed by a brick wall sufficiently high to prevent over- 
ag from the road or ground on the outside. Ninety-six 
ing boxes are provided at the sides of the bath. The in- 
measurements of the bath are 144 feet by 51 feet, being 
; deep at the shallow end and 6 feet 9 inches at the deep 
A bathers’ platform, 3 feet wide, is provided, as pre- 
ly mentioned, 12 inches above water level, with a main 
orm higher up for the use of spectators, the two plat- 
; being tonnected by means of twelve flights of four steps 
The bottom and sides of the bath will be finished with 
zzo, and the surface of the two platforms will be finished 
segalis. Diving boards and stage will also be provided 
eend of the bath. The total capacity of the bath when 
s 226,890 gallons, and the floor will be fixed at such a 
as to allow 123,300 gallons to be taken from the Foss 
» the lock, leaving 103,590 gallons to be supplied from 
other source. Waste water from the bath will be dis- 
red into the Foss at a point below the lock. The present 
sley Bath in the river Foss is 298 feet long by 30 feet 
and has an average depth of 4 feet 7 inches, the maximum 
1 being 6 feet and the minimum depth 3 feet 1 inch, 
a surface area of 993 square yards and a capacity of 
00 gallons. The average yearly cost of upkeep for the 
nt Yearsley Bath during the last five years amounts to 


The following is an estimate of the receipts and expendi- 
of the proposed baths : — 

Receipts.—Slipper baths, say eighty per week for fifty- 
veeks at 2d. each, say 35/. ; profits on towels and costumes, 
1. ; profit on soap, 51. ; letting for special fétes, say 101. ; 
, ool. 


** Kxpenditure. —Caretaker and wife at 25s. a week, with 
house and coal free, 65l.; coal, say thirty tons at 15s., 
221. 10s. ; repairs after first five years, including gas, say 351. 
cleaning material, tools and sundries, 51. : yearly rent of ina: 
Sf, 5 water for 4, 160 slipper baths at 3d. per 1,000 gallons, at 
30 gallons per bath—124, 800 gallons. Add for domestic and 


laundry purposes, say 10,000 ‘gallons—a total of say 135,000 


gallons, 11. 14s. ; total, 1347. 4s.”’ 

A report was also submitted by the Town Clerk stating that 
under the York Waterworks Act, 1895, the Waterworks Com- 
pany were required to supply the Corporation with water for 
the public baths, when the same were open to the public free 
of charge, to the extent of 4,800,000 gallons free of charge, and 
that consequently any water required in connection with the 
proposed baths could be obtained from such source. 

Messrs.. Rowntree have agreed that the water to be used 
in the baths should be taken in equal proportions from the 
river Foss and the York Waterworks Company’s mains. 


RISKS OF SLATING. 


Tue following evidence was given by Mr. R. Wilson, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Slaters and Tilers’ Provident Society, 
before the Committee on Building Dangers :— 

You have been a practical working slater ?—Yes, sir, I 
have been working at the trade since I was fifteen years of age 
until eighteen months ago, when I left off to become the Secre- 
tary of my Society. I know all about the work of slaters and 
tilers. 

Mr. Macfarlane: What area does your Society cover ?—We 
come down south as far as Leicester, and go over to Ireland. 

Chairman: Has your Society any statistics of accidents 
which have happened to slaters and tilers ?—No, sir. 

But you give sick pay, I suppose ?—Yes, sir, we do. 

Can you give us any classified statistics of the cause of 
accidents ?—No, sir, [cannot. Nothing beyond general know- 
ledge. 

Do you consider slaters and tilers are more liable to 
accidents than other classes of workmen engaged on buildings, 
such as bricklayers, for instance ?—There are practical diffi- 
culties attached to the slating trade. Of course, I do not know 
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whether the proportion would be quite so high as other trades, 
because generally you have only one or two slaters on a build- 
ing at one time, and if an accident arises it only affects those 
two, while there might be as many as seventy or eighty brick- 
layers on that same building, and therefore our proportion 
would not be quite so high. I take it that what you want to 
know is the precautions to be taken to avoid accidents? — 

Yes, that is exactly what we want. You know the special 
dangers to which slaters and tilers are liable, and if you have 
any in mind, will you be good enough to explain them to the 
committee ?Of course at the outset, the suggested scaffolding 
regulations, of which I received a copy, apply to slating 
equally as much as other trades. 

Mr. Shepherd: You are referring to the suggested regula- 
tions?—Yes, sir. These regulations would apply equally 
well to slaters. Of course, one great danger is the fact that 
on a very large percentage of buildings, before the slater com- 
mences his work, the scaffolding, which has been used by the 
bricklayers and other workmen, is partly taken down. That 
is one of the greatest dangers we have to face. You see, as a 
practical slater I can illustrate what I mean. We go toa 
job where there is scaffolding about 4 feet 6 inches below the 
eaves, that is if the whole of the scaffolding is left. The 
slater can put a trestle on, and with a couple of planks across 
so step on to the roof. Very often, however, only a couple of 
battens are left, and then he has to get a short ladder and 
place it with one rung across a putlog, and so be able to get up 
to the spout, which is dangerous, as it tends to push the 
scaffolding out. A regulation that the scaffolding should not 
be removed until the slater has completed his work would be a 
great safeguard in that respect. 

Mr. Batchelor: Do you usually have outside scaffolds in 
Newcastle ?—Oh yes, sir, we use the scaffolding which the 
builder puts up. It is all outside scaffolding unless it may be 
stonework, but for brickwork it is all outside scaffolding. 

That is modern, is it not ?—No, sir; it has been so ever 
since I have been at the trade. That is one point for which, 
in my opinion, a regulation should be made. 

Mr. Shepherd: Are they built with overhanging eaves ?— 
Yes, sir, sometimes ; but they are not very common. 

Mr. Macfarlane: How are your roofs constructed ; are 
they lathed or boarded ?—Both, sir. The ordinary cottages 
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and dwelling-houses are lathed, but the better-class job) 
boarded. I want to say something about boarded roofs 
on. 


For instance, in a house where the plumber fixes the gy 
he manages to do his part of the work off the brickla' 
scaffold ?—In ordinary cottage work the slating conty' 
takes his work off the builder, at so much a yard, and | 
to the builder to supply the scaffolding, ladders and go f 

The slater has no scaffolding of his own, and does not 
tend to keep it?—-No, sir. In nine cases out of ten thi 
window is not built up as the wall goes up, but has to be: 
afterwards, and so much of the scaffolding as is necessa 
left standing for that to be done. The common custom) 
leave one or two battens with all the poles and ledgers and 
logs and so forth. This is more dangerous to us than | 
whole thing was out of the way. 

Mr. Batchelor: Of course itis. I can quite conceiye| 

Mr. Shepherd : Upon large jobs, is the slating contra’ 
independent one ?—No, it is a sub-contract, and in thi 
there is generally an understanding or clause inethe cor; 
that the slater shall have the use of the scaffolding. | 

Is that what you base your percentage of accidents upi 
I should say that a good many of our accidents happen th} 
those scaffolds. One accident happened in this way. | 
scaffolding was outside with an upright placed in a wi 
opening and supporting one end of a putlog. Where aj) 
could not be got into the wall, bricks were built up to 1 
putlog across, or sometimes in place of bricks there is a w) 
batten set up. In this particular case the joiner was | 
the window frames from the inside and had remoye 
upright to the edge of the window sill. The slaters came; 
for their dinner, and as soon as they had stepped on | 
scaffolding their weight caused the upright to slip o| 
window sill, and the whole scaffolding came away fro. 
building. One of the men was laid up for a long time; 
another has not been able to work since. That is ju; 
incident showing the dangers. This sort of thing frequ 
happens, and the man who is responsible escapes. | 
ought to be a regulation that scaffolding should either be | 
away entirely or else left intact until the slater has finish| 
work, and there ought to be an inspector to see that t! 
carried out. 
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Tho is to appoint the inspector ?—It would have to be an 
yendent authority of course. We have building inspec- 
going round now looking after the construction of the 
ing. I do not know whether it might be put on to them, 
ether separate inspectors are to be appointed. Of course 
possible that an inspector who is employed by a town 
41 would be unduly influenced. 
fy, Jessup : All the trades are not working on a job at one 
and you would not do away with the scaffolding until 
time as suitable arrangements are made for the work to 
coperly finished. I take it that it is good cottage pro- 
; you are speaking about ?—A builder will not always 
; you to take out a putlog ; you must remember we do 
york for the builder directly. 
Ir. Batchelor : I should like to know what you suggest, or 
ean be suggested, in a case of this kind. Unless the 
siding is left, how would you propose to get on to the 
2-1 should say the spouting should be properly fixed 
‘e the slater goes on. 
Ir. Stenning: That would require a scaffold to be built. 
want that to be under an inspector ?—Yes, sir, specially 
yinted by somebody. 


the scaffolding should be safe?—Yes, sir. It is im- 


ible, under present conditions, to remove the whole of the | 


olding so that the slater gets a clear access to the roof. 
fr. Macfarlane: It seems to me that you want special 
olding for yourselves, independent of the other trades 
rely ?—I do not suggest that. 

[he Chairman: I understand that what Mr. Wilson 
ests is that the scaffolding should not be removed until 
slater has completed his work ?—Yes, sir. The next thing 
[1 spouts should be securely fastened, and somebody made 
xe that they are all safe. 

Mr. Batchelor: Should we prohibit the practice of work- 
off spouts ?—It is not practicable to work on a boarded roof 
il you get the first few courses of slating on; you must 
e something for your feet to be on unless you have a scaffold 
to the level of the edge of the roof, you must have some- 
ig to support you. 

Mr. Shepherd: You suggest that we should make a con- 
on that spouts should be so securely fixed that a slater can 
id up and work on that ?—Yes, sir. 


Mr. Batchelor: I do not approve of it at all_—You are 
bound to do it, but I admit it is dangerous. It is not long 
ago since I went on a job of this sort assuming the spouting 
was all right, but when I put my foot on the spouting it gave 
way. It would not bear any weight, and the spouting came 
down, but fortunately I had hold of the scaffolding. 

Mr. Shepherd: Have you any record of the number of 
accidents that happen through this cause ?—_No, sir, I have no 
record ; but it is a likely source of accident. A regulation 
that all spouts should be properly fixed would be a great 
advantage to the slaters; it would be a safeguard. With 
regard to boarded roofs, the common custom, of course, is to 
suspend the scaffolding by driving dogs in the top of the roof 
in the ridge-tree, and slinging a rope down from that. At the 
bottom of the rope is what we call a cripple. Well now, I 
think there ought to be a change in the shape of the dogs. At 
present they consist simply of a piece of 3-inch iron or $-inch 
or Z-inch round, bent a bit at the top and driven in. The 
piece that is bent at the top end serves for knocking it out 
again. I would suggest that the dog should have a screw 
bottom, and there should be a cross T piece on the top. The 
men sometimes get a blacksmith to make these for them at 
their own expense, rather than use those made in the yard. 

Mr. Macfarlane: What is the thickness of your ridges ?— 
Only about an inch and a quarter. 

Mr. Batchelor: You cannot screw into a ridge an inch and 
a quarter thick ?—We do. 

Mr. Macfarlane: The way I have seen it done is to put the 
dog into the spar on the other side where there is some timber 
to work on, not in the ridge at all?—That, of course, means 
when you come to the other side you would have to take off 
the slates again. 

Mr. Batchelor: You do not suggest that this committee 
should recommend that where there is an inch and a quarter 
ridge-tree you should have a dog screwed there to carry a 
man?—It would be better than the thing that is used at 
present for fixing the dogs ; you always choose a place between 
a couple of spars. 

You say some of your men have these made with a screw 
to go into an inch and a quarter ridge. How thick would 
your dog be in that case ?—The dog would be half an inch or 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
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Mr. Shepherd: You say that the want of these proper 
appliances is a fruitful cause of accidents?—It is a likely 
cause. 

But it is done ?—Yes, it is done in cases. 

The Chairman: What is your next point? I would 
suggest that every slate merchant should be compelled to pro- 
vide proper ropes to begin a job with. Of course in these cases 
the slater undertakes this work, generally on boarded roofs on 
big jobs, which is a sub-contract. It is a common practice to 
send the men to borrow ropes from a builder. Very often you 
cannot get the rope long enough, and then you have to splice 
two scaffolding ropes together. That ought not to be allowed. 
I consider that the slater, at a very little extra expense, could 
and ought to be compelled to provide proper ropes. Some of 
them do, but the majority do not. 

Mr. Haggerty: What material ought your ropes to be 
made of ?—Oh, I am not particular about that. Ordinary 
scaffolding rope so long as it is of sufficient length and strong 
enough, and not less than inch rope. Some years ago there 
were three of us on a big job. I was on that job over nine 
months, the spar was over 30 feet, and every rope we used 
was borrowed from a builder. In no case did we get a rope 
that reached the length of the roof. We had to splice them. 
If our employer was compelled to provide ropes that difficulty 
would have been met. I suggest that the slater ought to be 
compelled to supply them. 

Mr. Batchelor: Do you use any of those spiked brackets in 
your district ; a bracket that is driven into a boarded roof 
and the scaffolding board laid on top of it for the slater to 
work off 2—Oh no, sir, the slater’s scaffold is always on top of 
the slates, 

Yes, but we have had a witness here to-day who says they 
are used, and who thinks that they should be prohibited ; 
although you may not use them (I am pleased to hear that 
you do not), do you know if other slaters do 2—_No, sir. 

The Chairman: Have you any other point ?—Yes, sir. 
Another point I should like to emphasise is the need of proper 
step boards for working up a roof. They are sometimes called 
“duck ’’ boards, but we call them step boards. I think that 
each slating contractor ought to have an adequate supply in 
order to provide his men with them. He does not do so at 
present ; it is the exception at any rate. 

How do you get up a roof without them ?—Well, of course, 
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you have to get or steal a floor board off the joiner, and 
bits of laths on, but a floor board does not make a good 
board. That is the most fruitful cause of our acciden{ 
You think that proper duck boards ought to be provid: 
Yes, sir, they ought to be provided, and of sufficient |, 
to hang from the ridge. Some time ago I was sent to r 
the roof of a church. The height of the spouting w 
should say, anything from 30 feet upwards. My only w 
doing the work was by step boards supported by the spou 
which might have been rusted through ; still, I had to 
it. If I had refused to do it, somebody else would | 
done it. A man cannot afford to throw his work aw: 
sucha manner. I should suggest in a case like that, whe 
the spouting is more than 25 feet high, and the spar more 
20 feet in depth, there ought to be two men on the jo 
came off all right, but it was merely chance. 
Mr, Jessup: What you suggest is that these cra 
boards or step boards should be of sufficient length to reac’ 
hang over the ridge ?Yes, sir. I do not know that I hav 
other special points. I think what I have said covers a 
preventable dangers incidental to the business that a sla 
exposed to. Of course there are dangers which you ci 
possibly avoid. But these step boards are the most fm 
cause of our accidents. 
The Chairman: You mean the want of suitable on 
Yes, sir, and of being of insufficient length or not pro 
constructed. You put one in a spout, and if there is, 
spring in it it will be sure to jump out, especially if the s 
are very shallow. = | 
The Chairman: I have seen men sitting on 
slates without any board or ladder. Do you not think, 
is a dangerous practice ?—I do not think any man will 
runs unnecessary risks ; he knows what the consequence; 
I have never heard of a man sliding off a roof in that’ 
But I would prefer that myself, if I could possibly sit « 
rather than working off a ladder. | 
Mr. Batchelor: But you also do plastering in you: 
trict ?—No, sir, we do lathing, slating and pointing o 
slating. | 
The Chairman: We are much obliged to you for you: 
dence. If anything further occurs to you, and you will 7 
in writing and send it to the secretary to the committee, it 
be considered. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


n new of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the colums of this paper any questions relating to the 

complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of -Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

O._pBuRY.—Jan. 18.—The Oldbury Urban District educa- 
tion committee invite name and address of architects desirous 
of submitting competitive plans for proposed mixed and infant 
schools at the corner of Abbey Road and Barclay Road, 
Warley. Mr, Sydney Vernon, secretary, Public Buildings, 
Oldbury. 

Pontypripp.—Jan. 31.—The Guardians of Pontypridd 
Union invite designs for administrative offices in Court House 
Street. Intending competitors may, on payment of 21. Qs. 
(which will be returned to bona fide competitors), obtain all 
information from Mr. William Spickett, clerk, Union Offices, 
Pontypridd. 

Ravcuirre.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 
Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to’ submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 75l., 
50/. and 251. offered for designs placed second, third and 
fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. Mr. S. 
Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


Rocupatye.—Feb, 1.—The Corporation invite designs for 
branch baths to cost not more than 7,500/. Premiums of 251., 
15!. and 10/1. An assessor will be appointed. Send 10s. 6d. to 
Mr. 8. 8. Platt, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AINSDALE.—Jan. 21.—For the construction and erection 
of station buildings, footbridge, &c., at Ainsdale, near 
Southport, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. 
Engineer’s office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

ArMy Contracts (War Orrice, 8.W.).—The Secretary 
of State for War gives notice that builders desirous of being 
applied to when tenders are invited for work in the several 
military districts should address the General Officer com- 
manding the district in which they desire to carry out such 


The CUNDALL” 
ne not QU ENGINE 


Power for 


PUMPING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


and General Country Work. 


Cundall, Sons zCo.,!””’ 
SHIPLEY, ENGLAND. 


SUPPLEMENT 
ee 


a 
services, giving trade and bank reference, and stating whether | Burstem.—Jan. 27.—For alterations to the reading-room 
they wish to tender for (a) jobbing work, painting and | and free library departments of the Wedgwood Institute. 
repairs ; (b) new buildings or works up to 5,000/. estimated | Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough engineer and sur- 
value ; (c) new buildings or works of any magnitude above | veyor, Queen Street. 
5,000/. Applications unaccompanied by references will not be Bury.—Jan. 27.—For the erection of a chimney shaft 
noticed. Firms whose names are already on the War Office | 189 feet high, at the intended electricity generating etatiin. 
list need not apply. Chamber Hall. Deposit 1l. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, 
Barnstey.—Jan. 27.—For whole or separate trades in | Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bank 
erection of a Y.M.C.A. hall and buildings in Eldon Street. | Street, Bury. 
Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect and sur- 
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Carpirr.—Jan. 18.—For construction of a covered way 


veyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. between blocks J and K at the workhouse. Mr. Arthur J, 
Brreston.—Jan. 18.—For alterations and additions to the | Harris, clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff, 
Council school at Beeston, Cheshire. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Cuacton-on-Sza.—Feb. 6.—For erection of a petty 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. sessional court house, &c. Deposit 101. Mr. F. Whitmore 

Briston.—Jan. 18.—For erection of new schools at Bull- } county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. ; 
holes, Bilston, consisting of boys’, girls’, infants’ and senior Ciirron.—Jan. 21.—For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel 


boys’ and girls’ departments, for 1,350 children, with out- | and classrooms at Clifton, York. Deposit 11. Mr. Edward 
offices and boundary walling. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Bailey Taylor, architect, 7 Stonegate, York. 
& McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. Covrentry.—Jan. 21.—For the conversion of Barr’s Hill 
BrrkENHEAD.—For erection of the South Carnegie Free | House, Radford Road, into a girls’-secondary school. Deposit 
Library, Grove Road, Rock Ferry. Deposit 10s. Mr. J. R. | 11.1s. Myr. T. R. J. Meakin, architect, Queen Victoria Road 
Mewton, architect, 59 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. Coventry. ; 
BrrMiIncHAM.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a Council school 
in Leigh Road, Washwood Heath. Deposit 2/. Finance 
Office of Education Department, Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham. 


DartmoutH.—Jan. 20.—For erection of residence, 
Mayor’s Avenue, Dartmouth. Mr. E. H. Back, C.E., Dart- 
mouth, 


Dupiry.—Jan, 22.—For erection and completion of the 
Brrtte Epe¢x.—For the erection of the Bury children’s | Carnegia free library in St. James’s Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 


holiday home at Birtle Edge, near Bury. Send names to Mr. | Mr. George H. Wenyon, architect, 194 Wolverhampton Street 
Wm. H. Gill, architect, Derby Chambers, Fleet Street, Bury, Dudley. 4 


Lancs. E.ianp.—Jan. 18.—For erection of a detached residence, 

Braprorp.—Jan. 21.—For works of all trades required in | boundary walling and appurtenances in Victoria Road, 
alterations to shops, 63, 65, 67, and 69 Manchester Road. The Elland, Yorks. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, architect, Lancs and 
City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Brad- | Yorks Bank Chambers, Halifax. | 


ford. Giascow.—Feb. 1.—For (1) the masonwork, and (2) the 
Brixnam.—Jan. 25.—For erection of dwelling-houses and | steelwork required in connection with the proposed reconstruc: 
shops in Fore Street, Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred Wm. Van- | tion of the stair leading from Springburn Road to Ayr Street. 


stone, architect, Palace Chambers, Paignton. The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane 
BroapstTatrs.—Jan. 21.—For alterations and additions to ; Street, Glasgow. : | 
the Rumfields pumping station. Mr. H. Hurd, C.E., Council Hontry.—Jan. 27.—-For the whole or any of the works 


Offices, Broadstairs. | required in Nurses’ Home, Honley, Huddersfield. Mr. W, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Jooper, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 4 Kirkgate Buildings, MancuestTer.—Jan. 27.—For erection of forty tenement 
Juddersfield. dwellings, Barrack Street, Hulme. Deposit 1l. 1s. The City 


Horton-1N-RiBBLESDALE (SETTLE).—Feb. 1.—For (1) 
oinery ; (2) plastering and slating; and (3) plumbing for 
rection of a house. Mr. R. Pritchard, Horton-in-Ribbles- 
lale, Settle. 


Inrorp.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a public elementary 
chool on a site fronting Green Lane and Airthrie Road, 
toodmayes, as follows:—(a) For a complete school (two 
locks) for 1,210 children ; (6) for a boys and girls’ school 
nly, for 740 children ; (c) for a junior mixed and infants’ 
chool only, for 470 Bi tdren: the Council reserving to them- 
elves the option of accepting a tender for either a, b or c. 
Jeposit 51. 5s. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook 
toad, Ilford. 


IrRELAND.—Jan. 27.—For erection of an engine running 
hed, 124 feet by 39 feet, in masonry, at Bundoran Station, for 
he Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland), Charge 2s. Mr. 
VY. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, 
dublin. 

Lemineton.—Jan. 20.-—For erection of greengrocery shop, 
arehouse, hunger house, &c. The Blaydon Co-operative 
ociety, Lemington, Northumberland. 


LintTHWAITE.—Jan. 21.—For the various works (masons’ 
xcepted) required in the erection of two semi-detached houses, 
few Royd, Linthwaite, Yorks. Mr. Joe Ainley, architect 
nd surveyor, Chapel Street, Slaithwaite. 


Littte Hortron.—Jan. 21.—For the erection of Wesleyan 
teform school-chapel in Little Horton, Bradford. Messrs. 
Valker & Collinson, architects, Cheapside Chambers, Brad- 
ord. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 22.—For erecting cubicles at the Park 
fever Hospital, Hither Green, Lewisham, 8.E. Deposit 
l. Mr. w. T, Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, 
he Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 


Mancurster.—Feb. 3.—The Manchester education com- 
uittee invite tenders and samples for supplying and fixing 
iled dados at the Blackley Municipal School and at the 
ueen. Street Municipal School, Bradford. Deposit 1/. 1s. 
‘he Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Mippietron.—Feb. 10.—For alteration and enlargement of 
the Middleton public elementary Council school, near Sax- 
mundham, East Suffolk, Mr. W. EK. Watkins, secretary, 
Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

MiIppDLETON-IN-TEESDALE.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of 
stables, &c., for the Teesdale Workmen’s Industrial and Pro- 
vident Society. Mr. T. Hornby, secretary. 

MitnsBripGE.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house at Cowlersley. Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and 
surveyors, Milnsbridge and Huddersfield. 

NorrincHam.—For erection of proposed bleaching works 
and dressing-rooms. Apply to Mr. Frederick Ball, architect, 
23 King Street, Nottingham. 

OLtpHAM.—Jan. 22.—For the construction of a strong-room 
at the borough treasurer’s office. The Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Oldham. 

PeENiIstTong, &c.—Jan. 18.—The West Riding education 
committee invite whole or separate tenders in connection 
with the following works :—New school at Penistone—builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter ; Harthill-with- 
Woodall Provided School, near Sheffield, improvements and 
asphalting—builder, asphalter. Deposit 11. ineach case. Mr. 
J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

Rucsy.—Jan. 18.—For building water-closets at the work- 
house. Mr. Willard’s Office, Market Place, Rugby. 

SanppacH.—Jan. 18.—For reseating a portion of the 
Primitive Methodist chapel. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, 
architects, Sandbach. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 20.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, painter and glazier’s work of two blocks of 
cottages to be erected at Glentauchers Distillery, Mulben. Mr. 
Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

ScorLtanp.—Jan. 92. For the following works to be 
executed in the enlargement of Gullane Public School, 
Haddingtonshire :—(1) Masons’ work; (2) joiners’ work ; 
(3) slaters’ work ; (4) plasterers’ work ; (5) plumbers’ work, 
for the Dirleton School Board. Mr. J. A. Carfrae, architect, 
3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
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Scottanp. — Jan. 24. — For erecting a boundary wall 
round their feu at Forresthill Cottage, near Broughton, 
Peeblesshire, for the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees. 
Deposit 11. Mr. W. A. Tait, C.E., 724 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. The reservoir keeper at Talla, Mr. John Watt, will 
be in attendance at Broughton (C.R.) Station on Jan. 14, at 
1 hye B93 


Sretty Oax.—Jan. 22.—For building the first portion of a 
Council school at Raddle Barn Lane, Selly Oak, near Bir- 
mingham. Send in names, together with a deposit of 3. 3s., 
to Mr. J. P. Osborne, architect, 95 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Surrtey, &c.—Jan. 20.—For erection of twenty-three 
houses at Shirley, Earlswood, Wood End and Danzey Green, 
for the Great Western Railway Co. New Works Engineer at 
Paddington Station, London. 


SKELMANTHORPE.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house in Commercial Road, Skelmanthorpe, Yorks. Mr. J. 
Berry, architect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


SwayTHLine.—Jan. 20.—For erection of a Council school 
at Swaythling, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Watrs.—For building an elementary school at Carrog, 
near Corwen, to contain schoolroom, infants’ room, boys’ and 
girls’ cloakrooms and offices. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Deakin 
& Howard Jones, M.S.A., architects, Borth, R.S.O. 


Wates.—Jan. 18.—For erection of a classroom and other 
works at the Hillside Council school, Blaenavon, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, 
Newport, Mon. 


Wates.—Jan. 18.—For excavator and mason’s work re- 
quired in the erection of stone and ferro-concrete bridge near 
Talley, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, 
county surveyor, County Offices, Carmarthen. 

Wates.—Jan. 23.—For taking down the old hall and the 
erection of a new hall and caretaker’s house, for the Workmen’s 
Institute, Cwmpark. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre. 


Wates.—Jan. 25.—For building a parish room at Nevern, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. L. Lewis, architect and surveyor, Car- 
digan and Fishguard. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
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and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
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WatEs.—Jan. 23.—For erection of twenty-two villas near 
The Avenue, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd, 

Watrs.—Jan. 25.—For erection of an assembly room on 
the foreshore at Rhyl. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke & F. Bennett Smith, joint architects, 25 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 


Wates.—Jan. 31.—For alterations of a cottage and new 
farm buildings at Dolgam, Llwyny Brain, Llandovery. Mr, 
H. Alfred Thomas, solicitor, Llandovery. 

Watton-upon-THAMES.—Feb. 5.—For the erection of a 
pumping station, comprising engine-house (185 feet by 50 
feet), boiler-house (131 feet by 57 feet 6 inches) with steel 
plate coal bunkers over holding 800 tons, fitting-shop (57 feet 
6 inches by 40 feet), and smiths’ shop (44 feet by 22 feet), the 
whole having a cubic capacity of about 1,170,000 feet, includ. 
ing foundations ; together with the construction of a chimney 
shaft 150 feet above ground, river water conduit, and othe 
works incidental thereto in Hurst Road, for the Metropolitar 
Water Board. Deposit 101. The Southern District Office 
Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 

West Harriepoot.—Jan. 27.—For erection of an electrica; 
sub-station for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. Willian 
Bell, the company’s architect, at York. 


Wican.—Jan. 22.—For repairs, painting and decorating 
at the medical officer’s house, 25 Upper Dicconson Street, 
Wigan. Mr. Henry Ackerley, clerk, 9 Victoria Buildings. 
King Street, Wigan.’ | 

Witmcorn.—Jan. 22.—For erection of four villa resi 
dences at Wilmcote, near Stratford-on-Avon. Send names ti 
Messrs. Knight & Hebery, architects, Scholars Lane, Strat 
ford-on-Avon. | 


WortHinc.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of a police statior 
and cottages at East Worthing. Deposit 11. The West Sussez 
County Surveyor, 22 Worthing Road, Horsham. | 


Mr. C,. F. SanpERson, surveyor to the Wigmore R.D.C 
(Herefordshire), has been selected out of 189 applicants fo 
the post of surveyor to the Martley Rural District Council, a: 
a salary of 2001. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TEND.ARS. eee 
For extensions to warehouse. Mr, W. H. Warkxrys, archi- 
tect, 15 Clare Street, Bristol. 
| : seep nS Willcox. Sar iva. . £31000 0 
For extensions to Springfield. Mr. W. H. WATKINS, archi- 
. tect, 15 Clare Street, Bristol. CANNOCK. 
os: aaa SOG. /*: . . - £1,997 Q 0 | For Essington sewerage works. 
~ Morris 5 ; : ; 5 1,942 
| ae & Sons 1/895 4 ; noLttoway, Wolverhampton (accented) . £1,604412 7 
/ Webb . et : : : : d 1,875 0 0 j 
Chancellor & Sons. : : ; : 1,800 0 0 é oe 
For erection of pair of villas, Maidstone Road. Mr. W. L. 
Hayward & Wooster . . cae . LOV7 0 0 D hitect. 44 Tl bald’s Road. W.C 
ac & Son, Bath (accepted) : : ; 1,674 0 0 ier NOS Td tes a al 
Ingleton : ; : E : 3 wee, of0..0) 0 
| be: BRANDON. . Wallis Sons. | ueeeOMIM . . 1,360 0 0 
For sewerage works. Mr. G. G. Donxin, surveyor, Langley Gates’ & Sons > , . 7 : 1,330 0 0 
| Moor. . Wood & Sons =). aeanes MineeIM Srebee Y! 1,228:'0 0 
| Brandon sewer. West Bros. . : ; ‘ , ; : Peon 0, 0 
_ Atkinson in) Welet ea a 2/02), 0,, 0 Philipgae 200) =e etme wee 1.175 0, 0 
/ White . , : : é : : : 578 0 0 Baker & Sons . : : : : : ek 22 O 
| - Manners ; ; F d ; i : 497 0-0 Denne & Son ; , F : ; : POs O.. 0 
Rannon ; : ; : F : : 485 0 0 Skinner : , : ; : : 17 065m 025 0 
Carrick . ; : : 470 0 0 RIGDEN (accepted) : ; 2 é : 925 0 0 
Watton Bros., Crook (accepted) . : : 449 0 0 
Browney sewage works. } CON: 
Sanson : ; f é : 346 0 0 | For erecting two blocks for chronic cases at the North Riding 
SPenners ; ; : 245° 0-0 Asylum. Mr. G, H. Fowtmr Jonss, architect, 8 Lendal, 
Walton Bros... wee «202700 vais 
CaRRICK, Dutham (accepted) A eeeo. Oe O oa - £23,465 12 0 
, BROADSTAIRS. Patent Scant ee a ee oN 
For erection of a pair of villas in Knight’s Avenue. Mr. Moss & Sons . ; ; 17.725 00 
, W. L. Dowron, architect, City Bank Chambers, 44 Theo- Irwin & Co. ; ; , : : } 17 225 0 0 
__ bald’s Road, W.C. Murgatroyd& Son . 5 ws .s«6,750 0 0 
_ Paramor & Sons . , : : $1,580 0 0 Lumsden . - : : ; ‘ : 16;500 0020 
_ Adcock & Son. 4 5 : ; : 1,272, «0210 Rawling . ; ; ‘ : f 16,365 0 0 
Brown : : a : : : E ieallaye | C8) © 10) Wilson & Son . : : : : : 16,363 0 O 
May . : ; ; , : : : 1,144 0 0 Birch ; : : : : : 16,229 11 4 
Denne ‘ ; : ; : , ; 1,091 0 O Rhodes : : ‘ ‘ : ; ; 16,097 0 0 
Holbourn . : : : : : : 1,089 0 0 Arnold & Son . ; E : ‘ 16,084 0 0 
Miriams. : : ; ; ‘ . 1,025 0 0 Bellerby . ; ; : ; : ; 15,865 10 0 
Horne & Co. , ; ; ‘ ; : 965 0 0 Pullan ; : 15,690 0 0 
: Martin (accepted) . : ; : : 92550010 NicHotson & Son, Leeds (accepted) ; 15,690 0 0 
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i Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 

Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


ON STALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). para “TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CORWEN. ; LONDON. 

For building boundary wall, erecting chapel, laying-out For the erection of factory for the Wolfram (Tungsten) Metal 

ground at new cemetery. i ilaments ee na ee ue noe a. 

mee é Was 1 OVELL, architec ueen Victoria Stree uan- 

Evans Bros., Cynwydd, near Corwen (accepted) £550 10 0 tities ie Mz. W. H. Wenprd oe jas Street, Bed 
ford Row, W.C. 


GRAVESEND. 

myer : Ur. es Hughes & Stirling . : : : . £41,688 0 0 
For pose es part ofthe Avenue. Mr. F. T. Grant, borough Roome & Co. ; 28 086 0 
Road Maintenance Co. . : : . : eee “ 3 Spencer, Santo & Co., The ‘ ’ : 39,377 0 0 
Miskm Se he Allen& Sons. . . . ,. «| 68,2600mmEE 
Martin, Gravesend (accepted) : 4 395 0 0 Chessum © Sons 37,892 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate. . - . + 408 0 0 Trollope & Colls ° . .. . . . 8Y,58¢) nme 
Barnett & Brotchie . 5 : ‘ a 37,010 0 0 
GRIMSBY. _ | Walkerdine . +. | 36, 050s 
For erection of public convenience, Riby Square. Mr. H. Waring-White Building Co. ? ; ‘ 35,978 0 0 
GILBERT WHyATT, borough engineer. Lovatt ; . : : 34,832 0 0 
Buildings. Carmichael : ‘ 54,456 0 0 
Dsiisonod, ; ; ; ; ; ’ SE SO75 == Ond McManus, Hammersmith (accepted) ; 34,400 0 0 
Ton : ; : ; : z oe - 9 | For reconstruction of drainage system at relief station, Elder 

Kitching : ; ; : aelee 0 Road, West Norwood. 
Hewins x Goodhand é i ; : ; 923 0 0 Pahnington : £194 15 0 
Greenwood . ; : : 3 : : 858 11 2 Sint & Cie j ; i j : : 145 0 0 
Thomas ss ee te BAB OO | vde& Co. | 
Holmes & Richardson ‘ ; : : 835 0 0 Reattic 121 12 0 
GILBERT, Grimsby (accepted) ; : : 825 6 0 Toup ’ ; i ‘ ; : ; ji 120 0 0 
Kirton (withdrawn) ‘ : ‘ é 790 0 0 Cae Me ; j : ‘ 2 , 119 0 0 
faa: it com plete Collins... .) '. 0) 
Jennings : , 248 10 0 Deacon & Son ‘ ; s A ; ; 115 0 0 
Duckett & Son : : ; : : : 227 0 0 Bristow & Son : 3 : ‘ , : 114 0 0 
Doulton & Co. ; : ‘ : ; : 226 10 9 Pasterfield & English . ; ; i : 112° 030 
Finch & Co. . : ; ; ; 218 0 0 Bennett & Son . : : g ; ) 110 0 0 
Winkle & Co. . : : ‘ ; : s 213 4 0 Rayner : ‘ ; ; ; ; 108 15 0 
Redshaw : : , : ‘ ; 194 6 0 Bragg & Sons, Ltd. : , : ; : 107 0 0 
Adamsez, Ltd. : } : : é i 193 15 4 Rowe & Co., Ltd. : . : : - ‘ 99 10 0 
Dolby . : ; ‘ : ; 188 10 0 Crabb & Son . é 98 0 0 
Mellowes & Co. . : : : ; : 182 0 0 Hammonp & Son, West Norwood (accepted) . 96 10 0 
Morrison, Ingram & Co. : ; L77="O:40 Bickerton = 96 10 0 
Padgett : j : : : ; A LL ORO Brown & Son : ; : ; ; ; 95 10 0 
Farrer . : : , . : , E705 OMaO Inns : ; F : ‘ 95 0 0 
Twyfords ‘ . , : : ‘ : 167etDi0 Wenham & Ww aters, 1 a : : : 91. 0°0 
Oates & Green, Halifax (accepted) . ‘ 159 11 0 Potter & Co. , : : a ‘ 90 0 0 


a 
CG? 
2° A 


© 7 QUARRY OWNERS. 


| a 

| RK 

| St Ip . Registered 
[Registered BATH & PORTLAND Re Mc S\- ee 


QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


BOX GROUND; 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES eS 
HEAD STU = Se e 
af » aly of the 8 PEERS a 
OFFICES BAT : iy SUS ie LONDON DEPOTS: 


G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, | 
L&S.WR., NINE ELMS SW. 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. 
MANCHESTER. 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


’O be optaine 
LIVERPOOL te, 


f) 
(° 
3 4.0 IMPERIAL saihiee) 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Va My. a 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


z 


AS 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


EATIN 


__ ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free E D S 
® For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &C, 


Teie. No. 2141. 


VINCENT Roperts: 


CHERRY ROW, 


- 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continucd. 
. For erection of County Court, Westminster. Minter : : : ‘ ; F . £8,786 0 0 
ee a 811,006 0 0 Perry sus meae mann) Fee. 8,777 0 0 
i ee 108000 0 | AkeraieaCo Ltd py). Br 0 0 
Gray ; ; : 10,655 0 0 Grover & Son . : , . : : 8,744 0 0 
| Seactin, Wells & Gore Litds enue 10,599 0 0 Smith & Sons, Ltd. . tier Saw ke 3% 8,683 0 0 
| Gaze&Sons. ; ante ss mt t0:505" 0:6 Pattinson & Sons, Ltd. . : . . 8,671 0 0 
Coles ios ieee oF 10,588 0 0 | <F. & Hees Bigess ee sn, -8,65450 0 
Blake , 2 : ; : 4 : 10,150 0 0 Foster & Dicksee, Ltd. . K : ; 8,645 0 0 
ee abitt & Co. . , : i : J 10,052 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . 3 , : ; : 8,598 0 0 
| Jarman, Daws &Co. . : é , f 9,981 0 0 Chessum & Sons . : ; ; - 8,435 0 0 
WMiGencral Building Co. . . =. ; 9,990 0 0 Leslie & Co., Ltd. . . . 8,429 0 0 
_ Lorden & Son . : ; ; : : 9,944 0 0 | For cleaning and painting Cera at Tooting Bec Asylum. 
| Barker & Co., Ltd. . : : 9,973 0 0 Bruton & Sons . : , ‘ . £4,748 0 0 
 Patman & Fotheringham, “Ltd. : : 9,889 0 0 Markham & Markham . : : ‘ 4,187 0 0 
| Mather . : : : 9,855 0 0 Payne . : ; : . ; ‘ , 4,019 0 0 
Dearing & Son, Ltd. , 3 ; F : 9,812 0 0 Long . : é : : : ; 3,897 10 2 
Crossley & Son P , 3 ‘ : 9,800 0 0 Bovis & Gon é p : - ; : 5,835 0 0 
Wall, Ltd. : : : : : - 97020 %.0 Roberts & Co. . ' s , . : 3,800 0 0 
Appleby & Sons ; : ; , 9,670 0 0 Lawrance : , ‘ 4 : : 3,585 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : : ; 9,622 0 0 Johnson & Co. . : ; : : : 3,598 0 0 
Cook & Sons . : - ; : 9,579 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham . : ‘ ; 5,239 0 0 
Vigor & Co. ; : : 7 Z : 9,560 0 0 Black & Son : ; : ‘ F 3 3,108 0 0 
[Perry & Co. . ; : / : 9,500 0 0 Burns & Co. : ’ Ftd ; ; 3,034 16 11 
Holloway *Bros., Ltd. : A 5 . 9,498 0 0 Mather : 4 : : : : 4 2,938 0 0 
Galbraith Bros. ge. 9,470 0 0 Térraii. 2! Eye eee aaa oe Beet 2,094.6 0 0 
_ Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. , ; . 9440 0 0 Wood Bros. . : : : ; ‘ : 2,928 5 0 
| 6S. & M. Patrick 5 : : , ‘ 9,439 0 0 King . ; A ; A : ; 2,923 17 0 
Prestige & Co. ‘ é : 5 : 9,465 0 0 Rice & Sons 5 : : : ; . 2,879 18 11 
Ashby & Horner : : : : : 9,411 0 0 Dudley : ; ‘ : : ‘ 2,823 0 0 
McCormick & Sons . Z : : : 9,360 0 O Woollaston & Goi ; : z i 3 2,802 12 8 
Nightingale , ‘ c : Z : 9,279 0 0 Bostel & Son . ; ? : : . 2,790 0 0 
_ Allen & Sons, Ltd. . ; : 5 ; 9,265 0 0 Proctor & Son . : : s ; : 2,600 0 0 
Kingerlee & Sons . ; : . : 9,225 0 0 Gale . : ; : : : : : 2,589 0 0 
Cropley Bros., Ltd. . - : ; : 9,185 0 0 Hussey ; : : : : : 2,487 0 O 
Salter : : ‘ : : : 9,100 0 0 Vigor & Co. : ‘ : : ; : 2,470 0 0 
Dorey & Co., Tide : 9,090 0 0 Richards . : : ; ; 2,462 8 1 
eee. Building Co. ; Ltd. : 5 8,988 0 O Vigor & Co. ; ; : . : : 2,592 0 0 
Williams, Ltd. x : : 8,975 0 O Jones Bros. . f , , , ; ; 2,397 0 0 
Roberts, Ltd. . , : 5 ; : 8,972 0 0 Simms & Sons . : : ? : : 2,395 0 0 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . , : . ; 8,934 0 0 Hocking & Co. . : : ; : ’ 2,087 0 0 
Shepherd & Co. : ‘ : : ; isptetety/ (8) 0 Inns : ‘ : ; : : 2,082 0 0 
! For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
| ‘ tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 
London Agents—“% Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Bohaovitehaikerroe: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mitts, READING. 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


_B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


( | % or Interior and = = is also easily applied for renova- 
alo S 10n : ti Coatostone ting stonework and acts as a 
Exterior Decorations, preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 


bap (NEAL’ S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, | 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 

SQUARE THROUGHOUT. | 


S CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, all work done off ladders. For further particulars 
' with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work, By 
* this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


The Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


apply—- | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. © NEWARK. 
Kazak ; : , i . ; . £1,944 2 3 | For erection of secondary school for 150 boys (including board- 
McCartuy, King’s Avenue, Clapham ing accommodation). Messrs, SHEPPARD & Locxton, 
Park, SW. (recommended) . 4 : palsy (0). architects, Bargate, Newark. 
Engineer-in-Chief’s estimate . , : 2;130 +040 Brown & Son, Newark (accepted) .. . £9,415 0 0 


For erection of police section-house, Upper Rathbone Place, 
‘W. Mrz. J. Dixon Butter, surveyor to the Metropolitan 


Police. Quantities by Messrs. THURGOOD, Son & PORTSEA. 
CHIDGEY, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. ‘a For the erection of new block, to contain two children’s wards, 
Lea. ; : 2 : : ; - £5,971 0 0 with sanitary spurs and balconies, at the Royal Ports- 
Lovatt 3 : 5,956 0 0 | mouth, Portsea and Gosport Hospital. Mr. Cuas. W. 
Lascelles & Co. . Me pete: ; : 5,550 0 0 Batu, architect and surveyor, King’s Road, Southsea. 
_ Liathey~ Bros.: .. : : : : : 5,047 0 0 Britt £6,988 0 0 
SPA TiceH Ne tig alias to oe YE ee ene mitee tt is 
fies Wet : Billet & Musselwhite . i ; : . 6,480 2 10 

- Holloway Bros. . : ; : : 3 5,500 0 0 Bibs. 
bo Se Kvans . : : : : : : . , 63007. One 
- Newby Bros. ; : : : ; g 5,500 0 0 Syria 6159 0 
e prigings . : : : : : - : 0 0 

Mowlem & Co. . : : , : : 5,493 0 0 ; 

es : Croad. -. : ; ; ‘ , ; . 5,850 0 0 
Higes & Hill . : ‘ 5 : : 5,450 0 O 

Bert: Jones . ; ; ‘ : : : . 5,621) One 

_ Kyre* ; ; “ : : : t 5,360 O O : 
é' Crockerell . ; : : 4 : .»~ 5,606; 0uae 
Godson & Son . : : D207. OO Q . 
Light & Son . ; 3 : : : ., 5,382 = ORD 
F. & H. F. Higgs : : : ; : 5,239 0 0 2 5 
Ee ene Son 5.088 0 0 Privett . ; : : ; : : 074 0 0 
E Learmouth . : : : ‘ . «+ , 6,546) (Gam 
For formation of road about 650 yards long at Plumstead. CoLTHERUP (accepted) . : ; ; . 0,620: 0G 
Messrs. THomAs Dinwippy & Sons, surveyors. 
Neave & Son . : 2 ; : 2, Bh, O2ieO 10 
Killingbhack & Co. ; ‘ é : 1,015 0 0 SEVENOAKS. 
Saund : 4 ; : : ‘ : 999 13 0 shee 
Seen ; : ; : ; 995 : 0 | For storm-water drainage works at Tubs Hill. 
Yewen f 4 ‘ , ; d : 969 0 O PHARCE, Forest Hill (accepted) . . 5 £523 0 @ 
Kavanagh & Co. ‘ ‘ : ; : 947 0 0 
Edwards & Co. . : ; : 3 819 0 0 i | 
Fry Bros. 42S) oe 803 0 0 SWINDON. | 
Etheridge . : : : : ‘ : 795 0 O | For balcony and verandah work at the Victoria Hospital. — 
Tuff & Hoare. . 3 : : ; : 110.0500 Messrs. AINSworTH & PitcHER, architects, Swindon. _ 
Wilson, Border & Co. . 3 : : : 750 0 O Tydeman Bros. . : ; : 5 . £140 (0Ge 
Jackson : ' ; : ; : : TAT t-0520 Norman ‘ , , , m : : 135 14 0. 
Pearce : : ‘ : 3 : : 693. 0. 0 Spackman Bros. . ; : ; : » 17) 165). Deer 
Bentham . ; : : : : j 685 0 0 Leighfield : : : : ‘ Peli 125 0 0) 
Adams . : ; : e : ; 648 0 0 Kilminster  . : ‘ : j : 3 123 18 0 
TRUEMAN, Lrp., Swanley Junction Lay, Hythe Road, Swindon (accepted) . ; 120 16 6 | 
(accepted) . : ; ; : 5 539 0 O Messrs. Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow, will supply ironwork. | 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING WELDON STONE, EXCELSIOR 


2 a { 
in all its Branches, . A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. ) 
' Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | principal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bas 


See Me. STEEL with Geese DUnAE Res ee ere Fonts, T'racery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried 
or Prices and other Particulars apply to ! 
JOISTS. JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. JAM ES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD. 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘May, Sheffleld." | PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 
| 
ZL — WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd./y. w. THOMAS, F.C.! 
g-——~ MOTOR GARAGE ROOFS TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD in? 
a OUR MeeeetnRy ’ . Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
fe Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. Cee eee hate ete : peers VEN TILATION and HEATING. { 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING ae lal 
Bou LTO N & PAU ee LTD, Seeracpabe SOEs ioaae on ball Sree for Dividing The JINGOSO 
j choolrooms, issi s, &c. Priced , Showi 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS NORW:CH. 900 different deaigns of Dedks, Furulbure, £e., trea on applications PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot || 
on the injector principle, up ; 
chimney, prevents Down Dra 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blo 
ae Slow Combustion Swing 
ret. ; 


A BOON TO ARCHITEC), 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offi, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, & 
§ JINGO” Chimney Pots ar 
‘‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


Full particulars on application. 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STRE), 
LONDON, E.C. _ 


* 


Sanitary Specialist, 


\ 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & ¢ 


(Successors to 
CHaAs.WaTson, F.B.8.A., & HDL & Hi 
Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFA 


“‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zi 


Telephone: 
. ——— No. 238 
es = BRIXTON; 


Estimates from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.—_Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. throughout. 
Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. Adapted to aa. 


WM. M: GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 
STEEDS SR SEES SRT ST EST EE LE TESTE SSE SSS EE A LTTE 


A List of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITEC,” will ce 
forwarded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers Tale, eee 
a Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. Regd. No. 32488. vee ee 


Price Lists, Catalogut 
Estimates, &c., forward 
on application. 


ed 
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STAFFORD. 
For street improvement works in Rowley Grove.’ Mr. R. M. 
Evans, surveyor. 
Lovatt, Ltd. £1,280 0 4 
Trentham 906 2 9 
Espley & Sons 856 2 8 
Nevitt, Lrp., Stafford (accepted) 827-2 3 


TRADE NOTES. 


We are informed that Messrs. Vickers & Field, Ltd., the 
well known makers of ‘‘ Wirebitu’”’ damp course, are 
| centralising their offices and works at ‘“‘ Wirebitu’’ Wharf, 
36 Graham Street, City Road Basin, N., as from January 15. 
| This change of address has been occasioned by the large in- 
_ crease of business. 

A tarGE clock has just been erected in the church tower of 
_ Brancaster Church, Norfolk, which shows time on two dials 
each 5 feet across, and strikes the hours on a large bell. It is 
fitted with all the latest improvements, 


Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who guarantee it to 
maintain perfectly accurate time. The same firm a few years 
ago erected the clock in the neighbouring church of Docking. 


Tue managers of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh state 


in their annual report that it is intended during the current 
year to undertake the reconstruction of the medical.out-patient 
department, which is no longer sufficient to meet the. demands 
made upon it, and which is not equal to modern requirements. 


At a meeting of the Chester Rural, District Council on 


Saturday a letter was read from a Manchester firm of archi- 


| tects stating that they proposed shortly to.ere¢t,chemical works 


at Ellesmere Port, and they asked what arrangements the 
| District Council had for dealing with the sewage matter. 
The Clerk said there were only two or three inhabitants in the 
' township of Stanney, which was the locality concerned, and 
| there were no sanitary arrangements such as the writers re- 


| quired Tt was decided to reply to this effect. 
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and made to the’ 


designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe by- Messrs. John Smith & ‘concerning the condition of St. George’ s, Bolton. 
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VARIETIES. 

Mr. Croven Wri1isMs-Etiis has taken into partnership 
Mr. James Buyers Scott, and the firm will continue ‘to carry 
on the practice as architects and surveyors at Arundel House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., under the ‘title of 
Williams-Ellis & Scott. 

Messrs. Peprerre & Co., London, have been awarded the 
contract by the Rochester Corpor ation for the construction of 
a covered service reservoir (in concrete) at Broom Hill, Stroud. 


Tue Institute of Sanitary Engineers will give a members’ 
house warming at their new premises, 120 and 122 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, on Monday, January 20. Professor H. 
Adams will deliver his presidential address. 

Tue directors of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association 
recommend their members to purchase, part of the, middle 
block of the George’s Dock site, at a cost of 80,000/., with the 
object of erecting thereon a Corn Exchange, at an outlay of 
about 200,0007.. A meeting will shortly be held by. the 


members. 


Messrs. Brapsuaw & Gass have presented. their. report 
The. con- 
gregation “will choose next week between two. schemes : (a) fo 
effect alterations and improvements, at a cost of 1,6751. ; 

(b) to reconstruct and extend.the building, at a cost of 6, 3001. 

A. scHEME for the drainage of Horsell, to cost 17,000/., 
having been prepared by their surveyor, who is to act as 
engineer, the Woking Urban Council discussed at length the 
respective advantages of carrying out the work themselves and 
employing a contractor. By a decisive majority it was re- 
solved to invite tenders. 

A BrrMinGuam firm write,us as follows :—‘ We are want- 
ing a secondhand: iron building suitable for. a Mission-hall 
or church. Do you happen to have anything of the sort 
advertised in your.journal? If not, can you put us in the 
way of geting offers?’’ Any offers we will be pleased to com- 
municate to the writer.. 


Mr. JoHN Burns has consented to receive a deputation of 
trade union officials and Labour members of Parliament on 
January 28, to discuss the question of using municipal build- 
ings as meeting places for trade unionists, or the erection ete 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


| 
: 
( 


Wterams {. 


! 
| 


ANAGLYPTA & 


<“Peliefk Decorations.” 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, *| LIGNOMUR 


SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
_ Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 
uondon Tel. No. : 9731 Gerrard. 
‘ Anaglypta, London.” 
** Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ 


London Tel. No. : 
Telegrams : 


London Show Rooms: 
I Newman Street, W. 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 


London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


3769 Gerrard. 
*¢ Lincrusta-Walton, London.”’ 


Telegrams: ‘*‘ Lignomur, London.’’ 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 


|THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. 


LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


Telephone : 124 Darwen. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. 


WALPAMUR 


Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks: 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churches, 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. 


LIMITED. 


Telegraph : ‘‘ Paint,’’ Darwen. 


EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 


AS 


the local authorities of Faule halls for that purpose. Mr. 


Shackleton, M.P., will introduce the deputation. 


Tue Sheffield waterworks committee is contemplating the 
filtration of the Langsett water, the city’s newest supply. 
In the new capital expenditure estimate the cost of establish- 
ing filter beds is put down at 20,000I. ; the work will probably 
be put in hand in the financial year, which begins in March. 
This outlay has nothing to do with any question about the 
purity of the water. At present none of the water used in 
Sheffield is filtered. It comes direct ‘from the reservoirs into 
the city. 


THe authorities of Oban are carrying out extensive 
drainage works for taking the sewage to deep water, in place of 
discharging it on to the beach as at present. The works, which 
are being carried out by Messrs. D. & C. Stevenson, C.E., 
Edinburgh, deal with sewage at a low level, much below the 
tide level, the sewage being pumped up by electricity to a 
higher level, and discharged through cast-iron pipes into deep 
water considerably below the low-water of even the lowest 
tides. 

Tue Northwich Library Authority, in consequence of the 
derelict condition of the building through subsidence, barri- 
caded the front entrance and footpath, and permanently 
closed the library on Saturday. Temporary accommodation 
will be secured in the Salt Museum, which is being lifted 
and moved some distance. Sir John Brunner is providing a 
new library at a cost of several thousand pounds, the present 
library having been his Jubilee gift. ; 

Mr. Ducar, Local Government Board inspector, held an 
inquiry at Crewe on January 9 into the application by the 
Corporation for borrowing powers for various purposes. One 
of the loans is for sewage works. Dr. Vacher, county medical 
officer, complained of the slow progress Crewe was making 
with its sewage scheme, which had been promised for years. 
The scheme will cost 60,0007. The Town Clerk replied that 
the Council had difficulty in acquiring all the necessary land. 

Tue Manchester City Council have decided to reappoint 
Mr. S. L. Pearce as chief electrical engineer for a period of 
four years, ata salary of 1,100/. per annum for the first and 

second years and 1,200/. for the third and fourth years. The 
- Chairman of the electricity committee, in supporting the pro- 
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posal, said the success of the department in the last few years 
was sufficient justification of the appointment. Although the 
price charged for electricity had been reduced to 33d. per unit, 
involving a reduction in the annual income of about 20,0001, | 
a year, the financial position was now stronger than eyer 
before. 

Tue Carlisle Town Council have received 200 applications | 
for the post of city electrical engineer. The electricity 
committee interviewed the gentlemen placed on the “short 
list,’ viz. :—Mr. T. 8. Allen, Plymouth; Mr. W. W. Alston, | 
West Bromwich; Mr. O. F. Francis, electrical engineer and | 
tramways general manager, Kirkaldy; Mr. B. S. Hornby, | 
Bolton ; and Mr. C. L. E. Stewart, Rochdale. The result of | 
the voting was in favour of Mr. Francis, Mr. Allen (Ply- 
mouth) being second, and Mr. Stewart (Rochdale) third. 
Finally Mr. Francis was unanimously appointed, subject 
to the approval of the Town Council. Mr. Francis is 34 years | 
of age. 


Tue Reading education committee have agreed to invite | 
Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son & 
Morris, Mr. G. W. Webb and Mr. W. R. Howell, architects, 
to prepare and submit to the education authority sketch plans| 
dealing with the alterations and additions to the premises of | 
Reading school outlined in the report of the Board of Educa-| 
tion ; that there be paid to each of the four parties aboye- 
mentioned the sum of 30 guineas for the preparation of such| 
plans, the plans so prepared to become in each case the abso- 
lute property of the Reading education authority; and that 
the final appointment of architect be deferred until the plans 
shall have been considered by the education’ committee. 


Tue Warrington Corporation water committee on Janu- 
ary 13 considered the award of Mr. George H.- Hill, 
engineer,’ of Manchester and Westminster, in connec- 
tion with the arbitration proceedings between the Corpora- 
tion and Mr. George Lawson, contractor, Glasgow. Mr. 
at Warrington for’24,000/. The Corporation paid 35,000I., 
Lawson had contracted to carry out waterworks extensions 
to include extras, but Mr. Lawson claimed a further sum of! 
36,000/. on extra-accounts. The Corporation counterclaimed 
8,000/. in respect of delays, &c. In the award Mr. Lawson’s' 
claim was disallowed, and he was ordered to pay 1,400. 
towards the Corporation’s costs. sSosy.titinn ae. | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| ARVING FOR CEILING; AT MR. H. PHIPPS’S HOUSE IN NEW YORK, 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—VIEW FROM THE GARDEN. 


| Wrixcurterp parish church, dating from early Norman 
imes, well known for its unique chancel arch, has recently 
.een restored under the direction of Mr. T. E. Collcutt. The 
york includes: new roofs to the tower, nave, porch and 
hancel ; the removal of the angle columns at the four corners 
_£ the tower (these columns were inserted about sixty years 
go, and, although intended as ornaments, were quite out of 
-jarmony with the old Norman tower, and had weakened it to 
, considerable extent. They have now been replaced by 
quare corners, as in the original design, and constructed of 
ortland stone of great size); the renewal of the decayed 
-yarts of the walls and rebuilding the upper portion of the 
himney; a new cross of stone on the chancel in place of the 
me of wood which had quite perished. The porch, which was 
ound to have subsided and become detached from the church, 
ias been forced back to its original position, secured by several 
ies and bonded into the walls. Messrs. Pool & Sons carried 
ut-the work. 


Mr. James Watxer, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the expert 
ngaged by the Scarborough Corporation, inspected on Satur- 
lay the damage done to the Scarborough Marine Drive and 
-romenade by the recent storm, and reported that it appeared 
»s though some movement had taken place in the damaged 
‘ection of the sea wall, but he could not express any definite 
»pinion upon the point until he had made a more complete 
“xamination of the bottom of the wall, for which he would 
save to wait for favourable tides. He recommended that the 
lamaged portions of the footpath and roadway should be 


repaired as speedily as possible, and this work will be put in 
hand at once. Under favourable conditions it should be com- 
pleted in about a month. 


_ Mr. F. Repprop, resident secretary at Bristol of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company, has been 
appointed joint assistant London manager of that company, 
and also joint assistant manager of the associated company, 
the Central Insurance Company. In consequence of Mr. 
Reddrop’s appointment in London, the directors of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company have ap- 
pointed Mr. W. T. Batten (at present district manager at 
Northampton) to be local manager at Bristol, and Mr. A. B. 
Waters to be assistant local manager there, and have also 
appointed Mr. J. H. C. Dawes (at present branch manager 
at the Company’s London West End office) to succeed Mr. 
Batten as district manager at Northampton. 


AN inquest was held last week at Ravensthorpe, near Dews- 
bury, on the body of Fred Midwood (40), insurance agent, 
whose death was attributed to lead poisoning. It was stated 
that the district was supplied with water by the Dewsbury and 
Heckmondwike Water Board.. It was very soft, and acted 
more quickly than hard water upon the lead in the pipes. Dr. 
Scholefield, who made a post-mortem examination, said he 
found pronounced evidence of lead poisoning. He attributed 
death primarily to lead poisoning and to kidney disease. 
The Coroner said the water was excellent, of a very high class, 
and perfectly pure, but being soft it absorbed the lead very 
easily from lead pipes. The lesson to be learnt from it was 
that people who had lead pipes to their taps should always 
before using the water for drinking purposes open the tap for 
a considerable time. The jury returned a verdict in accord- 
ance with the medical evidence. 


THE opening ceremony of the Pontlottyn Workmen’s 
Library and Institute took place on Monday, January 6. 
The building is of local stone, with Ruabon red-brick facing 
and Forest of Dean stone dressings. There are panels depict- 
ing art, science and literature under the windows done in 
scraffito work. On the ground floor there is an entrance hall, 
a reading-room, a games-room and an attendant’s room, 
together with a room rented by the London and Provincial 
Bank. On the first floor there is a hall with balcony, a billiard 
room, a ladies’ room and reference library.. The building is 
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heated on the low-pressure system by Alger & Son, Newport, 
Mon. The floors are laid with Linotus seamless flooring. 
The furniture was obtained from Messrs. Addison, of Welling- 
ton, Salop. The building and furniture cost a little over 
2,0001. Mr. Theo. Mathews, of Pengam, was the contractor, 
and Mr. P. V. Jones, of Hengoed, the architect. 

A puBLIC meeting of the ratepayers of Leeds was held 
recently to formally approve the action of the Corporation 
in promoting a Bill in Parliament to carry out certain sewage 
and tramway works at a total estimated cost of 1,482,0001., 
of which 1,227,0001. is to be spent upon sewage works. The 
chairman of the parliamentary committee said the Bill pro- 
vides for the acquisition of some 600 acres of land at Osmond- 
thorpe at a price to be agreed upon by arbitration. Power is 
also sought to construct a new sewer commencing at the junc- 
tion of Abbey Walk and Morris Lane, and terminating at the 
sewage works, and other sewers connected at different points 
with the main sewer, the total estimated cost of the under- 
taking being 1,277,000. The action was approved. A resolu- 
tion approving of that part of the Bill which proposed to 
extend the tramways in Horsforth, Rawden and Guiseley, 
at a cost of 90,000/., and to acquire the Pudsey tramway under- 
taking at a cost of 15,0001. was also adopted. 

Tr Inverness-shire Road Board, at a meeting in Inverness 
recently, received reports from the different district. com- 
mittees giving estimates of the cost of making the roads in 
the county suitable for motor-car traffic. It was reported that 
in the Inverness district, south of Inverness, there were over 
30 miles of main roads on which there were 100 cars daily 
in summer. To make the roads suitable for motor-car 
traffic would cost 8001. per mile, or a total of 16,0007. Tomake 
the roads north of Inverness in the same district suitable for 
motor traffic would cost from 300/. to 1,000/. per mile. 
The length of the main roads affected in the Badenoch district 
was 133 miles. These would have to be widened, and bridges 
renewed, at a cost of several hundred pounds per mile. In 
the Lochaber and Fort William district, 145 miles of main 
roads and 120 miles of branch roads were affected, and to 
widen the main roads would cost 10,6337. In the island of 
Skye 140 miles of roadway were affected, and the cars, it was 
stated, all belonged to ‘“ foreigners.’? The extra cost of up- 
keep would be 500/. per mile, and if the roads were widened 
for motor traffic the cost would be 4007. per mile, and the 


total cost for 140 miles would be 56,0007. The total amount 
required in the county would be about 150,000. The meeting 
ultimately agreed to arrange for a conference of delegates from 
the Highland counties, including Argyllshire, to meet a} 
Perth, to seriously consider the question, and make repre- 
sentations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

A sPEcIAL meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Housing Reform Council was held at the West. 
minster Palace Hotel last week. Alderman Thompson pre 
sided. The work of the Council during the coming Session o: 
Parliament was considered, with special reference to the pro 
mise made by the Government that a Housing Bill should }x 
introduced. The committee reviewed and confirmed th: 
national housing policy submitted to the Premier and the 
President of the Local Government Board in November 190 
by a national deputation. The Council during the presen: 
and coming weeks are holding further meetings to put th 
proposals in this national policy in a definite and technica 
form. The proposals include the giving of greater powers o: 
initiative to the Local Government Board and the establish 
ment of a strong central department definitely responsible fo: 
housing on the lines of the Small Holdings Act ; town exten 
sion planning and greater facilities for acquisition of land | 
cheaper money ; the revision of by-laws and the limitation o 
the number of houses or rooms per acre; the closing anc 
demolition of unhealthy dwellings, and the clearance of slun 
areas ; the creation of model suburbs; and the suggestion: 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Rura 
Housing. LAS 


Mr. Joun Bitson is. to deliver a course of lectures ir 
Leeds on Medizeval Architecture in England. 

Messrs. J. & H. Parreson, of Manchester, executed al 
the: marblework in the oftices of Messrs. Vickers, Sons & 
Maxim and Messrs. Bessemer & Co., Sheffield, to which we 
lately referred. 

THE Commissioners of the New Central Criminal Court 
Old Bailey, have appointed a sub-committee to confer witl 
the Corporation on the subject of the ventilation of th 
building. : 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


» would be difficult to say in what department of ironwork 
1e Carron Company have been most successful. They have 
any specialities and each of them has gained success. They 
ave now issued a special catalogue, which relates mainly to 
‘ys cookers, but comprises also heaters, stoves and boilers 
hich are adapted for other purposes. Cooking by gas is 
,onomical, cleanly and convenient. But those who wish to 
itroduce gas cookers in their houses will find it more advan- 
igeous to study the examples shown in the catalogue (if they 
nnot visit one of the company’s establishments) than to 
‘sign themselves to the appliances which gas companies pro- 
de, ‘The Carron Company have studied the subject in all 
's bearings, and their conclusions are illustrated, described 
ad priced in the new catalogue. 


Tue proprietors of the Ellistown Collieries, near Leicester, 
ve manufacturers of bricks, terra-cotta, fireclay goods and 
mitary constructive and ornamental appliances in clay. 
hey have issued a catalogue of their moulded bricks, plinths, 
imbs, stops, lintels, window-sills, ridges, finials, copings, 
ilasters and balustrades. They are marked by a variety of 
‘yms, in which architectural principles are recognised. The 
‘mpany’s products have been used in the Great Central 
otel, the Palace Theatre and several other large buildings 
the Metropolis, as well as in the provinces. The illustra- 
ons are in outline, and the actual sections can therefore be 
alised. 


THERE is no necessity to eulogise the paints, varnishes, 
Jers, stains and brushes manufactured by Messrs, Pinchin, 
ohnson & Co., Ltd. They have issued a new edition of their 
italogue and price-list, which suggests how extensive is their 
‘ovince in supplying everything needed by ordinary painters 
id decorators, as well as the moderate prices at which such 
scellent materials are to be obtained. Messrs. Pinchin, 
dhnson & Co., Ltd., will be pleased to send a copy of their 
cice-list to any bona fide builder or decorator who sends a 


request on his headed notepaper or accompanied by his trade 
card. As the usual spring operations will shortly begin, it 
will be found advantageous to consider the prices. 


MESSRS. CHUBB’S NEW WORKS. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been concluded by Messrs. Chubb, 
subject to their solicitors’ approval of the deeds, for the pur- 
chase of a freehold plot of land, 10 acres in extent, from Sir 
Richard Paget, Bart., for the erection of new works for the 
manufacture of burglar and fire-resisting safes and bankers’ 
treasuries. The land is situated on the Wednesfield Road, 
just within the borders of the borough of Wolverhampton. 

The continuous extension of Messrs. Chubb’s business 
during recent years has compelled them to consider.the best 
means of providing for a larger output. Their present chief 
works for safe-making are in London; but seven years ago, 
as an experiment, they opened small branch works alongside 
their Lock Works in Wolverhampton, chiefly in. order to test 
the facilities and cost of electric power and the relative cost 
of manufacture in London and in Wolverhampton. In 
addition to initiating this practical test, they carefully con- 
sidered the relative advantages of ultimately establishing 
larger works at other manufacturing centres or in some 
country district. 

The result of all these inquiries, and of the practical 
experiment with the temporary overflow works at Wolver- 
hampton, is that they are convinced of the great superiority 
for their purpose of Wolverhampton as the most suitable 
place for carrying on their manufactures, and also as one of 
the most—if not the most—convenient place for their work- 
men to obtain excellent and cheap houses. 

Messrs. Chubb’s careful inquiries in various parts of 
Great Britain amply confirm the statement in the Times of 
January 8, referring to the Midlands, that ‘‘ no such metal- 
working area exists anywhere else in the world.’”’ 

The site chosen by Messrs. Chubb is within a few minutes’ 
cartage of the goods stations of the L. & N. W., the G. W., 
and the Midland railways. Not only are there to it many 
houses and cottages suitable for the workmen, but within a 
short distance a large garden suburb is being planned out, 
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and upon this it will be possible for the men to obtain or lease 
modern cottages of a most excellent type and at a reasonable 
cost. 

It is Messrs. Chubb’s present purpose, as soon as the nego- 
tiations are finally concluded, to begin the new works by 
erecting the first part of a large and commodious steel struc- 
ture giving ample space for building in any quantity and 
any size strong rooms and safes of their well-known types. 
The building will be fitted with fast-driven electrical 
machinery, cranes, &c.; the men and machinery from the 
experimental works at Wolverhampton will be moved to the 
new building as soon as it is ready, and the men and machinery 
from the larger works now in London will be gradually 
transferred. 

Messrs. Chubb desire particularly to acknowledge the 
courteous and friendly way in which the Corporation of 
Wolverhampton, through their town clerk, Mr. Horatio 
Brevitt, their engineer, Mr. Green, and other gentlemen, have 
met their wishes in regard to questions of road-making, drain- 
age, supply of electric current, &c. 


THE ARTISTIC EXPRESSION OF CONCRETE.* 
In contemplation of this subject, so large in its scope and 
as yet so little exploited, a writer feels like a traveller in 
a new land—uncertain where to begin and where to end; 
whether to follow the line of least resistance and make it a 
mere review of accomplished results, or, taking courage, to 
strike out boldly, discover motives, express opinions, and 
generally lay down the law. The one course would scarcely be 
appropriate here because it requires no combined effort. The 
other course is full of danger and if pursued alone would con- 
sume too much time and invite too much criticism for comfort. 
Let us, therefore, take moderately of each and see whether we 
cannot make of this dissertation a monolithic concrete struc- 
ture, with a mixture of one part good fellowship cement, 
thoroughly seasoned and tested according to the Institute 
standard, two parts clean, sharp sand, common to architects, 


* A Paper by Mr. A. O. Elzner, read at the Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects in Chicago. 
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and four parts unscreened crushed hopes and ideals, with . 
3 per cent. reinforcement of illustrations taken froy 
everywhere and anywhere. After all, our subject, large 4 
it may seem, really rests upon a very few fundamental prin 
ciples which, like the issues of a political campaign, must } 
repeated over and over again if we can ever hope to drive ther 
home. Above all, this discussion should properly be confine 
to concrete used structurally, having in view the possibilitie 
of a constructive architecture rather than the development o 
sculptural decoration. Proceeding upon this basis we may a 
once éliminate all considerations of concrete blocks and arti 
ficial stone, inasmuch as these products, being mere substitute 
for brick and stone, and being used in the same manner, do no 
alter the status of our art, but leave it just what it has bee 
from the beginning, a gravity architecture, if this term ma 
be used, | 

The great antiquity of concrete as a building materia 
would justify a search for early examples of its use in archi 
tectural expression. But apparently this remarkabl 
material, which, after all, is only just beginning to reveal it 
ultimate possibilities, was used by the ancients only for th 
baser purposes of piling up masses of masonry, or at best as 
backing for stone and marble facings. The first suggestion ¢ 
its fitness for artistic expression came when builders unde 
took to construct their architectural features of cement morta: 

There is undoubtedly a great fascination in being able t 
mould a thoroughly plastic material as cement mortar into an 
desirable form, or even to shape it by hand while still soft 
and so produce creditable work of decorative sculpture. Bu 
one invariably suffers a genuine shock upon discovering tha 
beautiful, stately colonnades or arcades and porticoes, we 
designed and in style, are not built of stone, but that we ar 
looking at a thin veneer of cement mortar ; in short, that the 
are a horrible sham. During this period of development 
while architects were being led to adopt new materials, the 
did not concern themselves with the evolution of design i 
conformity with their new materials, and it followed quit 
naturally that no progress was being made toward the realis: 
tion of a concrete architecture. In fact, no attempt wa 
apparently made in this direction. 

It would be difficult to estimate the power or extent « 
Ruskin’s influence in bringing about a restoration of truthfu 
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ness in design. While it cannot be said to have extensively 
effected immediate and tangible results, it did set men to 
thinking, and it is only in recent years—within the present 
generation in fact—that this subtle influence is gradually 
asserting itself, and naturally bringing about a revival of real 
artistic inspiration. It is hard to depart from beaten paths, 
‘and men, as a rule, will not and dare not, until some genius 
boldly cuts a new way. It is hard to give up the old familiar 
forms that have become a veritable architectural alphabet, 
‘which seems to most of us entirely sufficient for the expression 
of our ideals. And now that we have entered upon an era 
of concrete construction, and that, too, with a suddenness and 
Jetermination that is thoroughly and typically American, 
‘we cannot reasonably expect designers to throw aside all 
tradition and make for a new style. That will take time. 
Nevertheless, they are gradually coming to recognise in con- 
crete a material that will afford abundant opportunity for 
originality and individuality, and, accordingly, bold excur- 
sions have been made into the new field with creditable results. 
In looking about for inspiration, we may turn to a number 
vf sources. There are, for instance, the oriental mosques, 
vith their picturesque domes and minarets or the aristocratic 
old palaces of India so full of suggestions of all kinds. But 
‘above all we cannot well resist the inspiration of the charming 
Spanish missions of the Pacific coast countries. Here we 
ind an architecture which, though not of concrete, strongly 
suggests the same in its simple treatment of wall surfaces 
ind openings. The designers of these charming buildings 
yere fearless in departing from traditions. They frankly 
ecognised the limitations of available materials, and, work- 
ng as they did, under the greatest possible disadvantages, 
mceeeded because they studied the possibilities and logical 
idaptations of their material. Fortified as they were with 
he true principles of art, in which they were thoroughly 
mounded, they produced practically a new style, which, how- 
wyer, sacrificed nothing of quiet dignity and repose, and 
wwoided the eccentricities and pitfalls of l’art moderne, or 
louveau art. Such is the spirit which should possess and 
mide the designer of concrete to-day. 

Concrete, as it is used in superstructures, being the only 
‘ind which we are considering, should be mixed by machine to 
yroduce the best results. This, however, on the other hand, 
annot be economically done unless large quantities can be 
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used without serious interruption. It follows naturally that 
such a structure is more or less perfectly monolithic, and at 
once this characteristic becomes the dominant note of the situa- 
tion. Monolithic, 7.e. a freedom of joints or even semblance 
of joints. This is the fundamental idea which should be im- 
pressed on our concrete designs. To accomplish this success- 
fully, we should endeavour to treat wall surfaces in masses as 
large as possible. They need not necessarily be kept entirely 
plain, although this would depend. upon the nature of the 
design. In cottage work’ and small buildings generally, and 
to some extent in more ambitious work, such large, plain 
surfaces are perfectly delightful, especially when given a 
rough finish. This can be accomplished in various ways, and 
here let us be technical for a few minutes. 

First of all, the concrete may be left just as it comes from 
the moulds. In this case the aggregate should be quite small, 
not over one-half inch, and the mix should have the minimum 
allowance of water, making what is called a dry mix. In 
doing this, however, there is great danger of the wall not being 
waterproof, so that, if possible, such a mix should be used 
directly against the forms for surface work only, and the 
balance of the wall made of wetter, richer mix and of fair 
thickness that will prove sufficient to be waterproof; or else 
this rich concrete may be used throughout and the forms 
removed before .the final set, and: the skin of the concrete 
removed with water and a good stiff wire brush, or with acid. 
Then, again, the concrete may be allowed to become good and 
hard and the surface tooled off. 

But with all such treatments there is always the danger as 
first indicated of having a damp wall, especially where it is not 
very thick, as is apt to be the case with reinforced concrete. 
Practical consideration, however, must finally prevail lest the 
unfortunate architect’s life be made miserable by the com- 
plaining client, who naturally expects and is entitled to a 
dry wall. Under such conditions it is, therefore, advisable to 
plaster the concrete wall with a good coat of waterproof mortar 
and give this a rough finish by the various methods at hand, 
such as brooming or floating with a rough carpet-covered float, 
or stippling or pebble-washing, or splatter-dashing, all of 
The fresh mortar 
thus applied may be modelled by hand, producing some simple 
ornamental design, naturally in low relief. Advocates of 
polychromatic architecture, too, have here splendid oppor- 
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tunities of using tile or faience which may be incorporated in 
the surface with telling effect, provided that it is used 
sparingly and entirely as a subordinate, so as to emphasise 
‘the character of the concrete and enhance its beauty and 
effectiveness. A Bical 

In large, massive work the surface may be broken by raised 
or sunken effects, such as panels or ornaments, cast directly in 
the concrete by applying reverse moulds on the inner surface of 
the form work.- Cornices and band-courses, or other simple 
architectural features, ‘may be fashioned in a similar manner. 
Although in such work, if small members be used, the concrete 
should be mixed quite wet, or else a rich mortar should first 
be deposited against the forms before the concrete is poured 
in; this would avoid the danger of honeycombing on the 
finished surface and the necessary patching resulting there- 
from. Such mortar should be mixed with some waterproof 
compounds to prevent blotching or staining. A recently intro- 
duced waterproofing material is a solution of iron, which is 
‘applied to exposed concrete surfaces, and upon oxidising 
turns to a beautiful spotted nut-brown, the familiar colour of 
old-iron rust. Such treatment would be charming if applied 
to a picturesque cottage ; in fact, it might be used with good 
effect upon large’ wall surfaces in more pretentious work. 
In any event, it could be safely done, and with perfect 
propriety from an artistic standpoint. However, it is not 
our purpose nor our province here to exhaust the subject of 
the proper or possible treatment of wall surfaces, nor to 
attempt to prescribe any definite or final formule or principles 
of design. We can only hint at them now, for such matters 
must finally be left to the slow but certain process of evolu- 
tion. 

Our subject of the ‘‘ Artistic Expression of Concrete’’ 
presents to us two phases, the practical and the theoretical ; 
the former just passing from its infancy to its childhood 
period, if such an expression may be permitted, and the latter 
being as yet in a decidedly nebulous condition. If we are to 
proceed on the assumption that a distinct individuality of 
style can ever be imparted to concrete construction, and this 
seems to be the substance of this discussion, then in reviewing 
the practice of this new art we must agree that the designers 
have proceeded too hastily, with too much lack of considera- 
tion, and that they are not doing justice to themselves or to 
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the material in clinging so closely to the architectural forms 
that have been evolved by centuries of gravity construction, 
On the other hand, in considering the theory, we cannot but 
feel much sympathy for such designers, for they are hard 
pressed by the extreme revolutionary character of our ney 
material. “Concrete being structurally serviceable only in its 
reinforced form, implies practically monolithic construction, 
and its economical use compels the economical design of its 
members, and the consequent use of high-unit stresses, many 
times in excess of those in brick and stone masonry. It is 
primarily an engineering proposition, and, while we are not 
wont to credit engineers with much artistic instinct, we must 
admit thatthey are doing much toward guiding designers tc 
the path which will eventually lead them to a true concrete 
style.” This is especially the case in bridge work. Hithertc 


‘they have struggled in vain to produce anything artistic in the 
‘design of steel bridges ; but now they are revelling in our new 
‘material, and beautiful designs in concrete bridges are quite 


common. In tall buildings, however, the advance has not 


‘been so favourable. The first tall reinforced concrete building 


employed concrete for structural purposes only, and no attempt 
was made to use it directly in the artistic expression. 
Although the walls, too, were made of reinforced concrete, they 
veneered with marble, brick and terra-cotta, and perhap: 
wisely so, for thereby many pitfalls of a new and untried all. 
concrete architecture were avoided. In other words, the func. 
tion of concrete was thereby strictly confined to structura: 
purposes, as is done with steel, and the demonstration of it: 
adaptability in this respect gave a tremendous impetus to it: 
general adoption. Along with this movement went the prac 
tice of using the external veneer and curtain walls, common 
to steel buildings, and architects seem very loth to abandon 
this method in favour of an all-concrete fagade, largely on 
account of the many practical difficulties and uncertaintie: 
involved. Nevertheless, some serious attempts have been 
made to overcome them. Possibly this may be pointing the 
way to a final solution of the perplexing problem of sky- 
scraping design—who knows? It certainly contains the 
elements of sound logic and common sense, and is far more 
rational than the veneered skeleton method. But let us sec 
what it means, not only in respect of tall buildings, but rathe1 
to concrete architecture, generally speaking. 
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__ Aswe said before, unit stresses are much higher ; piers are, 
‘therefore, of necessity small in comparison with masonry ; 
walls and floors are thin ; doors and windows no longer require 
lintels, and rooms become monolithic with the walls. With one 
sweep, therefore, all our principles of a gravity architecture 
are destroyed, and the design of our facades can no longer be 
‘based with consistency upon the familiar subdivisions of the 
Classic column, which gave us the formula of base, shaft and 
sapital, perfectly balanced upon one another. In fact this 
new art of building fairly compels the abandonment of our 
beloved friends, the Classic orders, for they evidently do not 
fit in very well with the new dispensation. On the other hand, 
gur clever designers are too thoroughly grounded in the classics, 
‘and too much imbued with their spirit to follow with alacrity 
the call of the new order, and they refuse to take seriously 
the dictates and vagaries of the nouveau art. Nevertheless, 
conditions are growing more favourable for the development 
of this style, and, while there is as yet but little tendency in 
‘that direction in this country, some creditable work is being 
done abroad, and we practical Americans may be able to glean 
much good from such efforts. 

It seems strange that we have been so very slow in this 
country to take up concrete for the construction of our houses. 
We certainly have not wanted for precedents. In fact, years 
‘ago, before concrete was scarcely thought of, Messrs. Carrere 
& Hastings, as you all know, constructed numerous build- 
ings in St. Augustine, Florida, in which they used concrete 
made of the local coquina rock, very white and beautiful. 
Notable among these was the Ponce de Leon, a beautiful design 
in Spanish style. Another charming example was the Presby- 
terian church. I¢ is not altogether unlikely that the boldness 
of this departure, together with the practical difficulties of 
construction, and possibly the unusual delicacy of the detail 
in this work, were the cause of deterring architects from 
following such a lead. For after all simplicity of treatment 
is the real secret of the successful all-concrete design, and we 
may gain hope from the cement and plaster work which is 
‘being executed rather extensively in all parts of the country. 
Tn fact, much of this work might just as well have been 
‘executed in solid concrete. The style is generally good, and 
is finding favour with concrete designers, who are eagerly 
adopting it in much of the new residence and miscellaneous 


work, to which this is so admirably adapted that it appears to 
be the natural solution of this phase of our problem, and we 
easily recognise its influence in the best examples of recent 
solid concrete work. Nevertheless, it is highly probable that 
our concrete architecture will carry with it for some time to 
come the practice of design in all current styles, or no style 
at all, and if we would ever expect it to assume a really 
artistic expression—that will have the true ring and will 
endure for all times—it will be found only in isolated ex- 
amples, produced now and then by some genius with the 
Divine spark, as is the case with all true works of art. 


SCAFFOLDING IN MANCHESTER. 


Tue following evidence was given by Mr. Michael Burchall, 
of Manchester, who was sent by Messrs. Neill & Sons, of 
Manchester, before the Building Accidents Committee :— 

The Chairman: Are you a practical scaffolder?—I have 
worked for Neills’ just over sixteen years, and all this time 
I have been employed on the dangerous jobs. I am always 
in charge of the men on the scaffolding jobs. Neills’ have 
the Government work in the North, and when scaffolding is 
being erected in connection with Government buildings they 
always have a representative present. 

This committee has been appointed by the Home Secretary 
to inquire into the dangers attendant on building operations 
and to draft, if we are able to do so, regulations that may 
tend to prevent such accidents. Will you tell us, please, what 
are the special dangers to which scaffolders are liable ?—Well, 
one is incompetency. A man may be incapable of doing the 
work which he tries to do. That is one of the dangers. A 
man who is quite capable of doing the work of scaffolding is 
not so likely to meet with an accident when he is at a great 
height above the ground as a man who is not capable. 

Who engage, or take on, the men ?—The employers usually, 
but in my case I engage them. Supposing I want ten men— 
if they were working on ten different jobs—I have the privilege 
of taking the best of them from any of these jobs. 

Supposing you can engage these men, surely you, for your 
own and your fellow-workmen’s safety, would not choose 
incompetent men ?—No, sir, I would not personally, but I 
know it is done in many cases. I have seen men employed 
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at scaffolding, at a great height up, who were too nervous 
for such work and who were not masters of what they were 
doin 

aoe would you suggest that incompetent persons can be 
kept out?—I think myself that the masters should be very 
careful in selecting men to be employed for scaffolding, seeing 
that their own safety i is at stake and that of the different men 
who work on the scaffold after it has been erected. 

Well, what are the other dangers? I suppose there are 
dangers due to the scaffolder using ‘indifferent poles, or boards, 
or ropes ?—That ought not to be a danger, because before he 
attempts to use poles the scaffolder, in my opinion, always 
ought to test them. But itis not always done, and you cannot 
test poles satisfactorily by eyesight. You may be right nine 
times, but you may be wrong on the tenth. I would test a 
pole by placing upon it a strain above that which it was 
likely to be called upon to bear on the scaffolding, and I would 
test the planks in the same way, and you could then depend 
upon them, When any material comes on a job it ought to be 
tested before it is used. 

Is it not the business of the erector of the scaffold to test 
the material ?—It should be, but all people do not test the 
material. That depends upon who they are. Some say, for 
instance, because it is a new plank it does not need to be 
tested, and they use it as it is received ; but even new material 
is not always safe. 

What about ropes?—The ropes or lashings used on a 
scaffolding are sometimes half an inch thick ; that is for ight 
work. The ropes we use are known as #-inch ropes, and if it 
is a full rope should be 21 feet long, and of course a new rope 
may generally be regarded as safe. But as you proceed with 
the scaffolding all ropes which are issued ought to be looked 
at each time, and if good passed on, but if bad they should 
be thrown out. If I see a rope that I have any doubt about I 
cut it in two to prevent it being used again. 

How do you test your ropes ?’—We test them by sight. It 
is much easier to test a rope than it is a pole or a plank. You 
can always see if a rope is in good condition. If the strands 
have started to give out it should not be used. 

Do you think it practicable for a regulation to be made 
that all poles, boards and ropes used in scaffolding should be 
tested in the way you have suggested, and if found defective 
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destroyed ?—Yes, sir. That is the best method and that is the 
method I always adopt, apart from any regulations. 

Mr. Stenning: You always do that yourself ?—Yes ; I haye 
never met with an accident myself nor has any man that has 
been working with me. 

Mr. Shepherd: Do you think it would be possible to make 
regulations that somebody else besides the scaffolder should 
undertake to test and pass these materials—say, for instance, 
factory inspectors?—Well, you would want a great number 
of inspectors. He might come to-day and look over a scaffold, 
but he could not be everywhere. The man that has to be upon 
the scaffold or in charge of it ought to see that all the material 
used has been tested, “because if the inspector went away one 
defective plank or rope would make a scaffold unsafe in that 
part and would in all probability cause an accident. Still, 
I think there ought to be an inspector, not only to go round 
and inspect the scaffolds, but also to see whether the scaffold- 
ing 1s safe and erected in a proper way ; and I think, expressing 
my own opinion, that there ought to be a scaffolding inspector 
in all large towns to see that men who were not capable were 
not put to erect a scaffold, and to see that the scaffolds are 
properly erected. 

Mr. Stenning: That would not apply to large towns only ? 

The Chairman : Well, we will goon. What is the plan of 
scaffolding you adopt in Manchester? Is it what is called the 
northern or Scotch system ?—Yes, the northern system. ~ It is 
pole scaffolding, and we have to set up the scaffolding, first the 
standards, then the ledgers and putlogs for the platforms, 

Mr. Shepherd : Before you go on I should like you to be 
clear about that. In the South we have an external scaffold, 
and work from that rather more than we do from the inside. 
The practice in Manchester is not to have an external scaffold ? 
—Oh, yes, sir, except on a very small job. They never attempt 
to do a good job with inside scaffolding only—that is what 
they call the “ overhand ’’ method—but on a common brick 
building, such as a warehouse, we will say, they would very 
likely build it from scaffolding erected only on the inside. 
But on a good job you have a ‘scaffold outside, because very 
often it is specified by the architect, to enable the clerk of 
works to examine the outside face of the building. With 
inside scaffolding only you would not be able to examine the 
outside work. 
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You are conversant with both methods ?—Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: At some of the large jobs you have, I 
\ suppose, cranes and derricks for lifting material. Have you 
any recommendations which you wish to make to the com- 
_ mittee with regard to the safety of the scaffolding or whatever 
the derrick or crane stands on ?2—You have to erect a special 
staging for the crane, which is built up from the ground level, 

and of course such stages have to be erected plumb and upright 
and of good material. I have never seen a stage give way 
_ that has been erected by the firm I work for. I did see a jib- 
arm fall on one occasion, but that was the fault of the crane- 
driver. I have never seen a stage give way. When a crane 
js to be used for a building you have to consider the position 
of your scaffolding and allow for that. A crane if it strikes 
a pole is very likely to knock the scaffolding down, so you 
have to take extra precautions in erecting your scaffold. 
Mr. Batchelor: Are there not special men to work the 
crane ?-J do not work the crane. 
What I wanted to get at is, what has been the custom on 
_yery large jobs ?—Of course, on large jobs there would be. 
You know that on very important jobs, where there is much 
_ stonework, for instance, there would be a crane on each floor ? 
_—Yes, sir. 
| Mr. Shepherd: That stage upon which the crane rests 
would be entirely independent of the scaffold ?—Oh, yes, sir. 
| The Chairman: Is it part of your duty to erect the staging 
for these cranes ?—No, sir, it is not. There are special men 
for such work. 
Now, with regard to ladders, do you know of any accident 
from the use of ladders, or is there any precaution that you 
| would wish to be taken ?—I do not know of any accident. Of 
_ course, ladders found to be defective should be cast away. 

But suppose a ladder is used as an approach to a platform, 
should it not rise a certain height above the platform or scaf- 
_ fold to which it leads ?—I never use a ladder that is less than 

seven clear rungs above the platform or scaffold. 

What height is that ?—Five feet 3 inches, sir. 

In the case of a long ladder, should it be stayed in the 

centre to prevent undue sagging ?—Yes, sir; if there is a long 
ladder we always stay it in the middle. That is a necessity, 
“especially just before meal times, as the men rush to get down 


i 


| : 
: the ladder, and there may be many on it at once, and unless 


it was stayed it would be in a sad way. 

Mr. Jessup: If you had a forty-rung ladder you would 
want it stayed ?—Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Do you put guard-rails round your work- 
ing platforms ?—We fix two boards, not less than two, at the 
bottom, and sometimes three. It depends on the width of the 
boards. I also put a guard-rail up which is 3 feet 6 inches 
high above the working platform. 

Mr. Shepherd: You would not do that if you had a ledger 
in advance of the platform you were working on ?—Yes. I 
consider a ledger too high. 

But it is only 5 feet from ledger to ledger ?—Yes, but I 
consider the next ledger is too high for protection. We always 
put a guard-rail at 3 feet 6 inches, 

If you start with a guard-rail, you take it off and bring it 
up with you as you proceed with the work ?—Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: With regard to the guard-rail, how about 
leaving places to admit of materials being landed on to the 
platform and for the passage of the men ?—T erect the ladder 
in the middle of a space, and I leave reasonable room for a 
man to land on either side of the ladder. 

How do you prevent planks from tilting up? We know 
of some accidents that happened through a man stepping on 
the end of a board which was not properly supported. What 
is the precaution to be taken in such cases ?—A board would 
never tilt up if the scaffold was properly erected. 

The Chairman: Why not ?—If the scaffolding is properly 
erected it will be level. Of course, in Lancashire our planks 
are 3-inch planks, but in some places they use 2-inch planks. 
Everything is solid, and it is not possible for anything to 
tilt up. 

Mr. Shepherd: You do not have the planks lapping one 
another ?—Yes, sir, we have them lap, and it makes the plat- 
form more solid and they hold one another together. 

Then one would be 3 inches higher than the other and 
would be a stumbling block for the men ?—The second length 
is placed upon the first and third lengths. It is not a 
stumbling block, because the men know of it, and they will 
naturally step up. I do not believe in the system of having 
the planks butted one against another. I do not say that it 
is not safe, but I think the method of lapping them is better, 
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Rats will not 


creosoted under pressure. 
expensive pressure-plant ; 
efficiency of the timber; does not increase the lability of the wood to 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or domestic 
animals; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 


Are you interested in WOOD PRESERVATION ? 


! ANTHROL protects all varieties of wood from decay, whether ; 
_ the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all J 
) wood-destroying insects, inclvding the white ant on shore 
= 


The result of much practical 
experiment has shown it to be the 
most efficient and economical means 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to. have 
ANTHROL does not require 
does not reduce the mechanical 


handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 


greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 
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because workmen on scaffolding will always step up; I have 
not heard of an accident from stumbling due to the lap of the 
planks such as I have described. ne 

You have given us some very clear and valuable informa- 
tion in regard to your experience with Messrs. Neill & Sons, 
who are the first firm in Manchester without any question. 
What about the general run of the Manchester builders—do 
they adopt the same methods ?—I am sorry to have to say that 
they do not. It is such employers who are most likely to 
employ scaffolders who are not fit for the job. You would 
often see a scaffold that was not erected as it should be, and 
that the material used would be too scanty. 

{ did not mean to suggest anything disparaging of the 
majority of the builders in Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood. Do they, as a rule, use an outside scaffolding at all ?— 
Oh, yes, sir. eats eas 

You consider that is the general practice ?—-Most of the 
big jobs have an outside scaffold. 

Where they do not use these outside scaffolds, where they 
scaffold from floor to floor, do they not use trestle scaffolds to 
a large extent ?—No, sir. When it is a very high room: they 
use poles. The floor is sheeted and the scaffold is erected on 
that. But I consider the staging should be braced from the 
opposite wall. It cannot fall this way or that way (showing), 
but it may fall inwards, and it should be braced, as I say, in 
order to prevent this. 

[The witness was here examined by Mr. Batchelor and Mr. 
Shepherd as to the construction of inside scaffolding. | 

Mr, Batchelor: I take it from your evidence that your 
experience has been gained on large buildings where the 
scaffolding has been properly erected, but we want to know 
something about those places where dangerous works are. If 
you have had any experience of them we shall be glad to know 
something of it ?—I have nothing to add, except that it should 
be compulsory for those people who do not adopt the system I 
have related to do so. 

The committee want, if possible, to recommend something 
to prevent that which is wrong. In order to do so they want 
information as to what is being done in some of those places 
where the scaffolding is not being done properly, in order to 
counteract it, if possible ?—Well, first of all, he (referring to 
an inspector) could see whether the scaffolding was level and 
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SOCKET BOLTS. OORD TO 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
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a perfect Fanlight Opener, without the disadvantage of any unsightly part projecting into the 
Tt is cruelly Suitable for sashes hung at top, bottom, or | It lifts wtp and draws close togetl 
pivot sashes, : : } 


upright; every pole should be upright and the ledgers leye! 
instead of being tied up without any regard to the level, Tha 
is what is done in those places where jerry scaffolding is pu 
up. IfI saw a rope tied I should know whether the man wh 
tied it was a scaffolder or not. There is only one recognise 
way of tying scaffolding. But'there is plenty of scaffoldin 
plant in Manchester that ought not to be allowed to be put w 
or workmen allowed to work on it. 

Mr. Shepherd: In some places, I suppose, there is not , 
scaffolder on the job ?—No, sir. — 

Mr. Batchelor: The men make their own scaffolding ?- 
The master would not pay a man such as a bricklayer to do th 
scaffolding. It would more likely be put up by a labourer, 

It was the custom some years ago, I believe, for the me 
to do their own scaffolding ?—Sometimes it is done now. 
have worked at Warrington, and the bricklayer put up : 
scaffold there. 

' Mr. Shepherd: I suppose there are a number of builder 
in Manchester who are called speculative builders, who buil 
small house property; for instance, and sell it ?’—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jessup: What sort of scaffolding do they use ?—Well 
not good scaffolding; but the buildings are never very hig] 
and the dangers are not the same. 

Mr. Shepherd: Is any outside scaffolding used on sucl 
property ?—~Very seldom, sir. 

Mr. Stenning : How do they build the chimney stacks ? 

Mr. Batchelor: Get inside them ’—They put two plank: 
across the outside walls; you see they have got up to th 
square. 

There is not much scaffolding there ?—No, sir. 

The Chairman: When the work on big buildings is 
advanced there are open staircases and hoist wells, do you put 
any guard-rail round these ?—Whenever there is a hole in the 
floor that anyone might fall into I put an upright at each 
corner and a guard-rail round the hole about 3 feet 6 inches 
high. Then in the case of a hoist well, I always put a guard- 
rail round. 

That should always be done ?—Yes, sir. 
system used by Messrs. Neill & Sons is as near perfection as 
possible. They have employed a great number of bricklayers, 
and there has never been a scaffold accident since I have been 

employed by them. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this ournal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
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later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
: made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the colums of this paper any questions relating to the 
| complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect, Imperial Build- 
angs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


SASH 
CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 
. PAVEMENT 


Specialties : 


PRIM 


@ » @ @ » 
Bring in Daylight. 
Pict ricting. Ornamental and Roof Glazings. Dome Lights, 
Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., 1ia., 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted wnless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

“" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bacur.—Feb, 12.—The education committee are desirous 
of names of architects for a new elementary day school, to be 
situated in Burnby Road, Bacup. Premiums of 201., 101. 
and 51. for first three designs. Architects willing to compete 
are asked to forward names and addresses, list of work carried 
out, &c., to Secretary of Education Committee, Rochdale 
Road, Bacup, marked in left-hand corner “‘ Northern School.’’ 


Pontypripp.—Jan. 31.—The Guardians of Pontypridd 
Union invite designs for administrative offices in Court House 
Street. Intending competitors may, on payment of 21. 2s. 
(which will be returned to bona fide competitors), obtain all 
information from Mr. William Spickett, clerk, Union Offices, 
Pontypridd. 


RavcuirFre.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 
Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 751., 
50J. and 251. offered for designs placed second, third and 
fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. Mr. S. 
Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


Rocubate.—Feb. 1.—The Corporation invite designs for 
branch baths to cost not more than 7,500/. Premiums of 251., 
151. and 101. An assessor will be appointed. Send 10s. 6d. to 
Mr. S. 8. Platt, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-M AKERFIELD.—F eb. 1.—For erection of a show- 
room at the gasworks, Princess Road. The Surveyor’s Office, 
Bryn Street, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancs. 

Barnstey.—Jan. 27.—For whole or separate trades in 
erection of a Y.M.C.A. hall and buildings in Eldon Street. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect and sur- 
veyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
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Barnstey.—Jan. 29. For whole or separate trades in Cieator Moor.—Jan. 27.—For building the St. Patrick’ 
erection of two houses, Queen’s Avenue. Mr. Ernest W. | Club, Cleator Moor, Cumberland. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs 
Dyson, architect and surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. Pickering & Crompton, architects, 11 Lowther Street, Whit 


; haven. j 
ee ee) 80 d Dr ee oe wen es CotcHEesteR.—Feb. 12.—For erection of the necessary 
infector house at the workhouse, Berwick. ae Master’s Cees ar ding, grand stand, secretarial offiess: mimes 
Be ear works in connection with the annual show on June 10 and 1j 
Birmincuam.—Jan. 31.—For the bodily r emoval a? for the Essex Agricultural Society. Tenders can be made fo 
distance of about 28 feet—of a one-storey building 30 feet one or three years. Mr.. Fred Waylon) eases 
square with flat concrete roof, compactly built within the last | gi oo4 Ghelmetord: y 
twelve years, together with drainage work, retaining wall, ; 
&¢c., required to be done preparatory to an extension of the 
nurses’ home, General Hospital, Birmingham. Forward 
names and addresses to the House Governor. Messrs. W. Hen- 
man & T. Cooper, architects, 19 Temple Row, Birmingham 


Coventry.—Feb. 3.—For the work required to be execute: 
and materials supplied in the erection of forty-eight worl 
men’s dwellings, Narrow Lane, and twenty-two two-roome 
teneménts in Short Street. Deposit 1l.1s. Mr. J. H. Swindk 
; Bian: ee ae eee hurst, city engineer and surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventr) 

RADFORD.—Jan. 28.—For the extension of the Bellevue . 3+ ales 4 
Girls’ Secondary School. The City Architect, Whitaker Seabrook Road Decoy (an "Borough fae 
Buildings, Brewery Street. Town Hall, Croydon. 

Bristoi.—Feb. 17.—For alterations to the Old Dutch 
House at the junction of Wine Street and High Street. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. S. Skinner, architect, Edinburgh George Winter, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 


C : ldwin Street, Bristol. ; 
Chambers, 16 Baldwin Street, Bristol Fatmoutu.—Jan. 27.—For the removal and re-erection o 


Brixuam.—Jan. 25.—For erection of dwelling-houses and | an iron and glass conservatory. The Borough Sur 
shops in Fore Street, Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred Wm. Van- 5 2 ae 


stone, architect, Palace Chambers, Paignton. 


Dariineton.—Jan. 30.—For erection of a strong-room 
lavatories, &c., at the town clerk’s office, Houndgate. M; 


FrLtHam.—Feb. 5.—For general repairs to woodwork an 
Ei Ger painting, re-erection of a small greenhouse and sundry othe 
Burstem.—Jan. 27.—For alterations to the reading-room | gmal] repairs at Feltham Industrial School, Feltham, Middle 


and free library departments of the Wedgwood Institute. | .ex. The Architect (General Secti 19 Chari Y 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough engineer and sur- Road, W.C. sar a arin 


veyor, Queen Street. 


: ; Giascow.—Feb, 1.—For (1) the masonwork and (2) th! 
Bury.—Jan. 27.—For the erection of a chimney shaft, | steelwork required in connection with the proposed reconstruc 
180 feet high, at the intended electricity generating station, | tion of the stair leading from Springburn Road to Ayr Street 
Chamber Hall. Deposit 11. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochran 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough HEngineer and Surveyor, Bank | Street. 


Street, Bury. Grimssy.—For erection of a model lodging-house and sho} 

CuHADsMooR.—F eb. 3.—For erection of a higher-standard | jn King Edward Street North. Mr. John J. Cresswell, archi 
school for 400 scholars, with outbuildings and boundary wall- tect, 77 Victoria Street, Grimsby. ¢ 
ing, at Chadsmoor, Staffs. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Bailey & Hatirax.—Jan. 31.—For the following trades required ij 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. erection of additions to works in the borough—namely 

Cuacton-on-Sea.—Feb. 6.—For erection of a petty | mason’s, joiner’s, plumber’s and glazier’s, constructiona 
sessional court house, &c. Deposit 101. Mr. F. Whitmore, | steelwork, slater’s, &c. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Grahan 
county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 


| 
| 
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North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 169" GERR 
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PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
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Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE 
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Hinviry.—Jan. 27.—For erection of eight closets in 
Frederick Street, Hindley, Lancs. Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, 
surveyor, Council Offices. 

Hontey.—Jan. 27.—For the whole or any of the works 
required in Nurses’ Home, Honley, Huddersfield. Mr. W. 


Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 4 Kirkgate Buildings, 
Huddersfield. 
_ Horton-1n-Ripslespate (Serriz).—Feb. 1.—For (1) 


joinery ; (2) plastering and slating; and (3) plumbing for 
erection of a house. Mr. R. Pritchard, Horton-in-Ribbles- 
dale, Settle. 

Hutu.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a car-shed on the Cott- 
ingham Road. The work will be let in two contracts— 
namely, (contract No. 1) builders’ work ; (2) steel roof prin- 
cipals, &c. Deposit 11. for contract No. 2. Mr. A. E. White, 
\M.LC.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


Inrorp.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a public elementary 
‘school on a site fronting Green Lane and Airthrie Road, 
‘Goodmayes, as follows:—(a) For a complete school (two 
plocks) for 1,210 children ; (b) for a boys and girls’ school 
only, for 740 children ; (c) for a junior mixed and infants’ 
‘school only, for 470 children, the Council reserving to them- 
‘selves the option of accepting a tender for either a, b or c. 
‘Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook 
Road, Ilford. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 27.—For erection of an engine running 
shed, 124 feet by 39 feet, in masonry, at Bundoran Station, for 
the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Charge 2s. Mr. 
‘W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin. 

Ire“tanp.—Feb. 1.—For erection of technical schools at 
Strabane. Deposit 10s. 6d. The Town Clerk’s Office, Stra- 
bane, co. Tyrone. 
 Kew.—Jan. 31.—For four cottages for foremen gardeners 
‘adjoining Cambridge Cottage. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office 
‘of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

— Lancaster.—Feb. 1.—For erection of a home for children 
‘on land adjoining the workhouse. Mr. Joseph Parkinson, 
architect, 67 Church Street, Lancaster. 

Lreeps.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a range of urinals ad- 
joining the offices of the highways department, Kirkstall 
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Road, Deposit 11. 1s. The City Engineer’s Office, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

Lercester.—Jan. 27.—For alterations and additions at 
the branch library, Garendon Street. Deposit 10s. Mr. E. 
George Mawbey, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 10.—For erection of fifty cottages at 
Child’s Hill, Hendon. Deposit 2]. 2s. Submit names on or 
before January 27. Mr. Henry Humphris, clerk, Hendon, 
N.W. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 28.—For providing and laying wood block 
flooring at school buildings, for the London County Council. 
The Architect (Education), Room 148, Education Offices, Vic- 
toria Embankment, W.C. 


Longwoop.—Feb. 4.—For the various works required in 
erection of one dwelling-house, Longwood Road, Longwood, 
Yorks. Mr. Joe Ainley, architect, Chapel Street, Slaith- 
waite, 

Matpon.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a mineral-water fac- 
tory. Mr. P. M. Beaumont, architect, Maldon, Essex. 


Mancuestrer.—Jan. 27.—For erection of forty tenement 
dwellings, Barrack Street, Hulme. Deposit 1/. 1s. The City 
Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Mancuester.—Jan. 28.—For extension (in brickwork, 
&e.) of Platt Bridge, Wilmslow Road. Deposit 2l. 2s. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Mancusrster.—Feb. 3.—The Manchester education com- 
mittee invite tenders and samples for supplying and fixing 
tiled dados at the Blackley Municipal School and at the 
Queen Street Municipal School, Bradford. Deposit 11. 1s. 
The Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Mancuester.—Feb. 5.—For alterations and additions to 
the existing Ducie Avenue Municipal School, Greenheys. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Marcu.—Jan. 31.—For county buildings at March, 
Cambs. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, 
Paradise Chambers, King’s Lynn. 

Mrppieron.—Feb. 10.—For alteration and enlargement of 


the Middleton public elementary Council school, near Sax- 
mundham, East Suffolk. Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, 


| Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 


ideal Wood. 


Liverpool.| | 
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New Brovucuton.—Feb. 6.—For erection, completion 
and maintenance for six months of an elementary school 
at New Broughton, near Wrexham, to accommodate 500 
children, including central halls, covered playgrounds, out 
conveniences, boundary and retaining walls, together with 
caretaker’s house, for the Denbighshire Education Authority. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Walter D. Wiles, 42a High Street, Wrex- 
ham. } 

RicHmMonp.—Feb. 3.—For erection of forty cottages in 
North Road, Dancer Road, and Darell Road, North Sheen, 
Richmond. Deposit 11. 1s. Myr. J. H. Brierley, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

RyHorr anpD CornrortH Lane.—Feb. 4.—The Durham 
County Council invite sole tenders for the erection of Council 
schools at Ryhope and Cornforth Lane. Ryhope School (for 
about 800 children), Mr. J. Eltringham, architect, 62 John 
Street, Sunderland ; Cornforth Lane School (for about 630 
children), Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, architect, 57 High Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

St. OsyrtH.—Feb. 1.—For removing the old timber culvert, 
&c., and building a brick culvert, &c., over the brook at St. 
Osyth. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, M.I.C.E., chief surveyor, 
Chelmsford. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 27.For the mason, carpenter, plumber 
and plasterer’s work in completing the buildings at Grey- 
friars, Elgin. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


Scortanp.—Jan. 27.—For the mason, joiner, slater, plas- 
terer, plumber and painter’s work of new shop fronts in Broad 
Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid & McRobbie, architects, 
Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburgh. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 28.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster and painter’s work of additions and altera- 
tions at Urquhart United Free Church, near Elgin. Mr. John 
Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 6.—For Rothesay post office enlargement. 
Deposit 11. 1s. -H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 


SourTHaLyt.—Feb. 11.—For the following works, for the 
Southall-Norwood Urban District Council, Middlesex :— 
(a) boiler-house, (b) hot-water heating, at the sanatorium. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, 
Southall. 
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SourHampron.—Feb. 3.—For proposed additions to the 
Grammar School, West Marlands. Deposit 11. 1s. My. A, BR. 
Gutteridge, architect, 9 Portland Street, Southampton, 


STRETFORD.—Feb. 3.—For the erection of a special subjects 
centre at Stretford, Manchester. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Ernest | 
Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester, 7 

TanTosrr.—Feb, 5.—For the whole of the works required 
in erection and completion of workmen’s club and institute, 
&c., at Tantobie, Durham. Mr. Thomas E. Taylor, architect 
and surveyor, Prospect House, Lanchester, or Front Street, 
Annfield Plain. 

WaAKEFIELD.—Jan, 27.—For erection of three additional | 
rooms at the county hall. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—Jan. 25.—For building a parish room at Nevern, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. L. Lewis, architect and surveyor, Car- 
digan and Fishguard. . | 

WatEs.—Jan. 25.—For erection of an assembly room on 
the foreshore at Rhyl. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke & F. Bennett Smith, joint architects, 25 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 

Watrs.—Jan. 27.—For erecting villa residence at 
Llwydcoed, Aberdare. Send names to Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
architect, Aberdare (with references as to previous works 
executed of a similar nature), 


Watxes.—Jan. 27.—For carrying out alterations, &e., at 
Trinity Chapel, Aberdare, and building new school hall and 
classrooms, &c. Send names to Mr. J. Liewellin Smith, 
architect, Aberdare (with references as to previous works 
executed of a similar nature). 

Wates.—Jan, 28.—For erection of a building to connect 
the old Monckton Infants’ School and the present mixed 
schools, for the Pembroke education committee, The 
Borough Surveyor, Pembroke Dock. 

Watxes.—Jan. 31.—For alterations of a cottage and new 
farm buildings at Dolgam, Llwyny Brain, Llandovery. Mr. 
H. Alfred Thomas, solicitor, Llandovery. 

Watrs.—Feb, 1.—For erection of additions, &c., to the 
bottling stores of the Abergarw Brewery, at Brynmenin, near 
Bridgend. Mr. C. H. O’Regan, manager, Abergarw 


Brewery, Brynmenin. 


SPRAGUE & GO. L" 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 

Ww. FEF. STANLEY & Co... Ltd... 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hep. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


LLL EL A TE 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 
§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


PT cal = 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ramway (East End). 
CorsHam Down QuARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advane 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summers 
Gried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. ( 


. (Sone Owners) 
Corsham Down Quarry, Corsnam, Wilts 


Note,—No Connection with nther BATH STONE Fikms. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pier: 
Manufacturers, 
SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, | 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LTTHOGRAPHE 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON. 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., 8. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILE! 


MAKE THE 8 
AND CHEAPE 
ROOF OF THE 


: ‘ “ -) Yer a 
Y j SS logue, 
ae the Pater 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mo 


«. THE... we 
British Traders’ Association 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. f 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member t 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in Englan 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered oo een 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Week 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, —__ 
INVESTIGATIONS -AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


bd 
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Wates.—Feb. 1.—For building thirty-eight cottages at Wooptey.—Feb. 8.—For alterations and additions to the 
Coedelay, near Tonyrefail. Messrs, A. O. Evans, Williams & | Council school at Woodley, near Stockport. Deposit 1/1. Mr. 
fivans, architects, Pontypridd. J. W. Bain, School Brow, Bredbury, near Stockport. 


Wates.—F eb. 3.—For building forty houses at Abernant, 
Aberdare. Mr. Alec. 8. Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, 


Aberdare. 

| Wares.—Feb. 4.—The Merthyr Tydfil education com- TENDERS. 

mittee invite tenders for (1) building new cloakrooms, lat- 7 ee 

| vines, &c., at Treharris Council Schools ; (2) alterations, erect- ARTINGTON. 

| ing new latrines, forming entrances, playgrounds, new drains, | Wor erection of Council school. Messrs. A. WickHam Jarvrs 

_&e., at Merthyr Vale Council Schools. Deposit 11. 1s. each, & Frank A. RicHarps, architects, 56 Victoria Street, 

Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Merthyr Tydfil and Aber- S.W. 

dare. King & Soule gan eee eee 1! 4 £1,960°'0 (0 
WaLtTon-UPON-THAMEs. —Feb. 5.—For the erection of a Potterton . : ; t ’ ‘ ; 1,942 0 0 

pumping station, comprising engine-house (185 feet by 50 Wood & Son P , F y Z : 1,934 0 0 

feet), boiler- house (131 feet by 57 feet 6 inches) with steel Johnson . ’ : : : ; 1,825 0 0 

plate coal bunkers over holding 800 tons, fitting-shop (57 feet Goddard & ee ; : : : ; 1,813 0 0 

6 inches by 40 feet), and smiths’ shop (44 feet by 22 feet), the Hawkins & Co. . : ; d : F 1,803 0 0 

whole having a cubic capacity of about 1,170,000 feet, includ- Ellis. : ‘ ; i ; ; 10750) 00° 0 

ing foundations ; together with the construction of a chimney Martin, Wells & Cale ; : ; . 1,730 0 0 

shaft 150 feet above ground, river water conduit, and other Kemp . 3 } : f 1,729 0 0 

works incidental thereto in Hurst Road, for the Metropolitan Tribad & Rabineccnaae : : ; ; 1721.09 0 

Water Board. Deposit 10/. The Southern District Office, Drowley & Co. . ; ; ; f ' 1,717, OF 0 

Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. Mitchell Bros.) 4 oe. “See eee) ee oom 04 0 


West Harrieroot.—Jan. 27.—For erection of an electrical 
-sub-station for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William 
‘Bell, the company’s architect, at York. CARSHALTON. 


ER-Marze.—Jan. 27.—For erecti f a bill- 
a liebe a as (Bereta Ge Set For making-up Hill Road. Mr. W. W. Gat, surveyor. 


posting station to be erected in the station yard field. The 


United Billposting Co., 58 Waterloo Street, Weston-super- Griffiths. : . . : . . £1,122 0 0 
Mare. Etheridge . 7 : ‘ ; ; : 955 0 0 
WINcHEsTER.—Feb. 22:—For the erection of grand stand Wilson : ; ; 7 : : : 955 0 0 

abe Wolvesey Palace. Mr. W. V. Anderson, A.M.I.C.E., Swaker ; z z : . : . 950 0 0 
Guildhall, Winchester. Hles ; : ‘ : o70T Gee 
Rayner : : ; ; ; , : 860 0 0 
— Wrypsor.—Feb. 3.—For the partial reconstruction of a Mowlem ‘ ; ; ; ; ; : 855 0 0 
‘brick culvert, passing under the Osborne Road. The Borough Free & Sons i i ; : , ' 827 0 0 
‘Surveyor’s Office, Alma Road, Windsor. James & Co. ; ; : é . ; 815 0 0 
' Worxr1neton.—Jan. 30.—For alterations and additions to Potter & Co. : : : : ; : 805 0 0 
‘five houses in Griffin Street. Mr. W. L. Eaglesfield, borough Potter ; : : : 785 0 0 
surveyor. aiAv, Ashstead (accepted) : : : : 759 O O 


_ HOT WATER HEATING. 
“HORN EJ ” Rapid Circulation System 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
| PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


Registered 


1 
TRADE MARK 


UReciste sca 
TRADE MAR 


s 

BATH & PORTLAND IR Re 
QUARRY OWNERS. S 

ean eee BOX GROUND tag 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


ee ee eee 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, | 
L&SWR., NINE ELMS sw. ff 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. . 


MANCHESTER 


TRAFFORD PARK. > 


HEAD cau TPE mE the Ba 
OFFICES BAT ee ay TH Ss 


| LIVERPOOL. Sine Fuater>."> 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,J/ for eek WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE St EAST. and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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CAVAN. CROSSKEYS—continued. | 
For erection of town hall. Mr. W. A. Scort, architect, 45 King & Gare, ; 5 7 ; i - 198 0 0 
Mountjoy Square, Dublin. Gay . bate . : : : : 193 14 8 
Molicnnicam ; : . £3,388 0 0 Poulton & Whiting. é : : : 190 0:0 
McQuirk . : E : : : ; 3,350 0 0 Leadbeter : ; ; : P 5 : 182 17 4, 
Cslhoun Spun : 3,330 0 O Lewis. ; j ames ‘ i ; 172 15 0 
Harvey : : " 3,248 17 0 ApaMs & Prempro, Abertillery and Crosskeys 
Thompson ; : : ; 2,985 0 0 (accepted) : : : : : s 178 19 0 
CatnacHan & Sons, Maralin, Lurgan 2 cae | 
(accepted) ; ; ; : : . , ENFIELD WASH. | 
For erection of a grocery warehouse, &c., Mandeville Road. 
CHELMSFORD. Mr. Franx Brruett, architect, 23 Queen Anne’s Place, 
For alterations to Star Co-operative Society Stores. Messrs. N. | 
C. & W. H. Pertwes, architects, Chelmsford and London. Newman : ; : . : ; . £6557 | 
isle Goons. 3... ee Lawrence& Son .  . 5, SI 
Wilmot ie Meera ly 8D) a Paul 
Potierae Son ; : ; - f ; 2295 0 0 Jennings & Grenfell . ‘ 5 : ; 618 10 0 
Taylor : : : ; ; } 215 0 0 Lane & Harvey (accepted) . ; : : 614 0 0 
Spalding ; : ; ; : ; ‘ 207 0 0 Archer 2 : é : , ’ ; 558 10 0 
Weight . : : ; : ; : . 205 0 : 
Baker & Sons : ; : i : 200 0 
Gowers wo ES, a ee _ ESSINGTON. ; | 
Moth . : : : : : i ; 190 13 3 | For supply and laying of stoneware pipe sewers, with man- 
Kincham ; { ; ; : ; : 184 12 0 holes, lampholes and flushing chambers; also for con- 
ois : ; f : : ; ; 184. 27.56 struction of sewage-disposal works. Mr. H. M. Waurtn- 
Moss & Co... : t ; : , 184 0 0 HEAD, engineer, Penkridge, Stafford. | 
Johnson : : : . ; : : 153 03.0 Barry : ‘ ; . ; : . £2,536 "Se | 
Choat & Sons : 3 : 4 . P isl (a) C0) Brebner & Co. . , 2 : : : 2,287 5 3 
ALLEN & GoweERs (accepted) ; ; ; 135 0 0 Lock, Andrews & Price . . , : 2,150. Oey 
ln cae. , : ; , é , : 2,127 030 
Meredith . : ; : : : é 1,992 0 0' 
_ _ CROSSKEYS. Firth & Co . . . 4g 
For erection of thirty houses at Crosskeys. Mr. R. L. RosBeERrts, Wootton : ; . : : ; : 1,864 14 3 
architect, Abercarn. Johnson Bros. ., : : . M . 1,856 14 9 
Bambury 3 3 : ; : ; - £248 0 0 Trentham . : 3 : 5 : : 1,855 0 0 
Matthews : ; 4 : : : 246 9 6 Ward & Tetley . : : : : : 1,852 0 0 
Herbert & Co. : : : 2 ; 255 0 0 Reading : : : ; : ; ; 1,798 0 0 
Smith . : ‘ : ‘ ; 5 . 205 0 0 Owens ’ ; : : ; : : 1,769 0 0 
Jones. : : : 5 : : ; 199 10 0 Barke } é : : : ‘ ‘ 1,630 17 0° 
Colborne : : ; : : : : 199 6 0 Barker Bros. : 3 ; : ; ; 1,615 0 0 
Pritchard : : ‘ ; ; : ‘ 198 10 0 Houtoway, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 1,594 1205 


Phoenix Patent Connectin 


+ JAND-% ee 


WOOD FRAMING SYSTEN 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 
for Industrial and Agricultural | 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- _ 
way and Exhibition Buildings, | 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — __ 

; 


Write for full particulars and estimates to 


MURRAY, LOTZ & C€O., 


102 FENCHURCH STREET 


LONDON, E.C. : 

Telegrams— OVERARCHED, LONDON.”’ | 

British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO., Net 
York; and J. POHLIG, Cologne. 


First-class patent Factory Railways, Electrii 
Storage Battery, Locomotives, Hoists 


Elevators, Conveyors and every de 
scription of Transporting Machinery. 


| SMOKY 
GHIMNEYS 


tt, : 5 é 

otandard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 


bathroom fitted with (Standard” Ware greatly increases property How to Cure them 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ** MODERN BATHROOMS,” Apply to— 


E. G. WRIGHT, 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, 


GUILDFORD,. SURREY, 


| 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, sast free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


For Index of Advertisers see page X- 
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FLINT. HORNE. 
For erecting Council school for 350 children. Mr. Samvuer | For erection of Council school. Messrs. A. WickHAM JARVIS 
Evans, county surveyor, Mold. & Frank A. Ricuarps, architects, 36 Victoria Street, 

| Thomas ; : . : < - easels 5 S.W. 

Jones re eee 4,670.0. 0 Head Bros. ees. - . £2387. On 0 
oe Sn ee: Ac Dae Mt > 2 OF ONO 
Huxley ; : : : : ‘ : 4,500 0 0 «Cee Walle 5 : A : 2,196 0 0 
Rogers ‘ a ; ‘ : : 4 4.515 4 § Seneeee : ; : ; a ; : Pyalaes. 0)" 16) 
Williams. : A : : : : 4,300 0 0 Kemp : : : ‘ : : ; 2,058 0 O 

| Edwards. ; : ; : : : 4,297 0 0 King & Son ‘ : wl eH ‘ ; 2,018 0 O 

t Kelly & Bros. . : : : : ; 4,275 0 0 Mitchell Bros. . : : . “ : 1,998 0 0 

| Wright&Sons .. . 4245 0 0 Martins Welle Gomera) p> (+ | ..1,919..0-0 

_ Lnorp, Halkyn Street, Flint (acepteds F 4,150 0 0 Hughes & Co. . : : : 4 , cyan) 

| Jones & Son i : ; : - : 1,807 10 0 

| FRIMLEY. Hawkins & Co. . : é ; . 1,806 0 0 

| For erection of Council school. Messrs. A. WickHam JARVIS Ge (accepted) ; ; ; that 

| & Frank A. Ricwarps, architects, 36 Victoria Street, ; 
S.W. KING’S HEATH. 

Mardon ; - : ‘ : : . £2,605 0 0 | For extensions and alterations at depét. Mr. A. W. Cross, 
Hughes&Co. . : : ; : - 2,490 0 0 engineer, King’s Heath. 

Tompsett & Co. . : : é ; 2,475 0 0 Morris . : é ‘ ; : : aoc. 0 
Cesar Bros. . ; . : ; : 2.445 0 0 Davies : 2 - : : : ‘ 510 0 0 
ee ee 2,484.0 0 Seis PM omer tN ag cas ot a , : 

‘ THibh wes. , ; : , : : 

| Hawkins & Co. . : : : 4 , 2,396 0 0 Webb & aera ; 993 0 0 

| Burges & Sons . . ‘ é : = 2,374 0 0 Gibbs ; f J : : : : 290 0 O 

i= Crosby & Co. . . : . : . 2,565 0 0 Robinson & Son ‘ : : ; : : 288 17 0 

Goddard & Sons . : : : ; 2301408 0 Carson (accepted) ; : : : ; 269 3 1 

| G. Kemp .- ; ; 2,269 0 9 | For erection of cart-shed at depét. Mr. A. W. Cross, en- 
Martin, WELLS & Co. Pe ieented) : ; 2,241 0 0 aineer, King’s Heath, 

Ash & Son . ; : : 3 : . £224 0 0 

| GORLESTON. Keay . : i : ' : : : 195 0 0 

| For the renovation of the quay at ice-house. Mr. Jamzs E. ee eer mes Va er . me 5 5 

TEASDEL, engineer, Great Yarmouth. Hill & Smith aA DO Re tO 
Church ET a Hadley & Sons. il ee eh me tS So°0. 2 U 
Hammond . : . . . 510 0 0 Eiweti, Phoenix Ironworks, Birmingham 
Cork : ; ; ; ; : ; : 459 8 5 (accepted) . , ; ‘ 5 ‘ ; 150 10 0 


WILLESDEN PAPER hws 


chitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next ISSUE. 


Agemts for— 


: DUROLIN E. CARBOLINE. 

i wire- -wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE A ROOFING,  ductom sandurcheancand 
fond wire-wove opaque @ mnon-co : r 

—— Se ene unbreakable, Sesh pees ae excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &@- 


extremes of heat and cold. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


’ To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
oes TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS» 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (BS? 00K) 


FLETCHER. RUSSELL & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Mantels, Overmantels, Grates, 
Interiors, Curbs, Yorkshire Ranges, 
Gas & Coal Ranges, Lavatory Stands. 


130/2 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. | 134 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
17 Islington, LIVERPOOL. 20 Rue T’Kint, BRUSSELS. 


Palatine Works, WARRINGTON. 


q 
‘ 


bo [een ned 


Wrooms 
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For erection of a corrugated-iron dormitor about 63 feet long sites : 
24 feet wide and i0 feet high to ee at isolation hos- | Pr erection of coal-store at Brook hospital. 
pital. Mr, Witxram Dawson, surveyor. Pedrette . 5 8 io 
Safety Tread Caieate F : : . £691 0 0 Martin, Wells & Ge, i A : : : 675 0 0 
Wrinch & Sons . : : ; , 550 0 0 Luton : : ; j 3 540 0 0 
McManus ; : : : : ° : 4702-0: 20 General Eeilding C Oe : : 5; ; 533 0 0 
Diveneoe eet «aD Butler MM — 
Crocker & Co. é 4 : , ; ; 470 0 0 Pollgak * 495 0 | 
Moore & Son ; : : : : : 465 0 0 ee Poe g ; ; ; 5 : 0 
Tilt Bros.” |. Oo Sa oe) ie Bulford &@ Son... 0. 
Baxter & Shelley . 3 : ; 3 ; 410 15 6 Lonsdale ; ; : : : : d 489 0 0 
Walker Bros. : Z : ; , : 406 0 0O Knight ; : : , : : E 485 0 0} 
ipinger tee dCo: 88 oe ee Blay www 0 
peowpee Uilly Oe a CC 
Croggon & Co. ; ; i ; : ee _ Turtle & Pepictonl: : : ‘ ‘ . 470 0 0. 
Mulling I E ; : ‘ . ofa Aa 7 | 
Stimpson & Chambers . ; : ; BLO 20 50 ~ Marrable 5 : . : : : 5 462 0 0 
Humphr eys . . . 367, 0 O Hubbard = S ‘ : . : . 439 0 0 i 
Alnwick F Foundry and Hngineeri ing 6 0.5 : 564 0 0 Roberts & Co. - ; . : : : 435 0 0 
Hadley & Sons. . ; . . 560 0 0 Price. : 420 0 0. 
= a ore Buildings Cours eee t ae ‘ Miskin, Ltd. Sitavesota (rete mended, ; 599 10 0 
ulton & Paul . : : ; : | 
eee : : : : : : : 350 O O | Forelectricli ghting and power at the Mead ambulance station. | 
Smith . ; F : : ; , 326 0 0 Kevan Electric Co. i : ; : - £635 070 | 
Harrison & Co. . . . : 319 0 0 Cannon & Sons f : : : 266 16 11 | 
Mellish & Co. . ; ; ; : Saati ae sil Fulham Electric Sipple Coz 2 : 4 ; 255 0 0. 
Sycamore Works . : : : : : 318 0 0 Jenki ° 
Harber ow : : J : : 310 0 O enkins & Cawte ; . A ‘ ; . 29 15 0 
British Iron Buildings Ge. : : . : 296 0 0 Cooper & Co, ‘ ; ‘ : : : 210 10 0° 
Hawkins & Co... : ‘ 5 : 292 10 0 Wilson : ; ; : : 3 ‘ 192° 0 | 
Holmes : : : ; ? é ; 284 0 0 Plucknell : E : : : ; ‘ 192 0 0) 
Ball yc ys 6 00 6 ayy le ae ee Weston & Sons. - © 18 07CRI 
Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation : : 186 10 0. 
Cash & Co. . : : ; : 185 0 6 | 
LONDON. Dargue,Grifiths&Co.. | | . |  3g3 ON 
For supply, delivery and erection of a car-traverser at central Weciecnl Co. : 3 ; . r : 180 0 0 | 
car-repair depot of L.C.C. tramways (schedule EB). Smeeton & Page . : ; : : 178 (2 | 
Estimate comparable with the tenders . - £600 0 0 Gifkins & Co. . ; : : : ; : 149 0 0; 
Heenan & Froude, Ltd., Worcester . : 580 0 0 Pullan : : f F s : 145 OF | 
Applebys, Ltd., London and Leicester Speedy, Eynon & Co. ; : 145 0 0 | 
(recommended) . : : : : : 51310 0 ; Potter & Sons, Fulham (recommended) . : 139 0 0) 


nBLE WATER PAINT 


eo me ae A 
“* GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED I89G 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY € OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


ar JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


Expert in Photography cone 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA- 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WAN DSWORTH, S. W. Welephone: 227 Battexnaas. 
Ln 


SONS, LD. 


-TOTTEN HAM: IN, “FERSeete 


oe Ol Rel E RY or EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MOULDINGS.  taw oesicn 
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LONDON—continued. MANCHESTER. 


i : : : For erection of superstructure of warehouse, Dale Street 

for erection of school on the Laburnum Street site (Hagger- : : ; : 
. A oe P . i p “by. 
ston) for the accommodation of 840 children. Mr. R. Axertx, architect, Ripley, near Derby 


; Booth & Son . : . : : BES 

J. & M. Patrick . . . . . £15,775 0 0 Tees : ' : : ree : : 
Chessum & Sons ; : ; $ ‘ 15,740 0 0 Byrom ; P : : : ; 15,499 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ; : f ‘ : £5657. 0.0 Kirk & ode : : 15,4322 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . F ; : 15,558 0 0 Harris & Hunt . . . . : : 15,134 7 2 
Wall f ' ; : F 15,509 0 0 Townson & Sons : ; : - ; : aise 0 

Young, Tinker & Sons . P : : 4;727 0 O 
ee ee 5,075 00) | Neill eeSous) wee 1 « ) - - 14,6600 0 
ens ; ‘ } : : ‘ 15,229 0 0 Macfarlane & Sons . F ; é ; 14,650 0 O 
McCormick & Huis : : ; ; 15,086 0 0 Burgess & Galt ; ‘ : ‘ : 14,485 0 0 

_Lawrance& Sons. : ; 5 14,825 0 0 Peters & Sons . : ; : : : 14,298 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . : 5 ; 14,643 0 0 Carlyle. - 3 : . . . 14,098 0 0 
Davies, Morgan Chambers, Cardiff Thorpe & Son. : : ; ‘ : 13,898 0 0 

| (recommended) . . eee 14174-39 6 Eadie . 2 PRLS RS he . om 5 
MMMeeWhits Building Oo. . . . 14,024 0 0| jcrmanion & Ss alae Me 13700 0 0 

_ Architect’s estimate . . . : : 14,639 0 0 Grrrarp & Sons, Swinton, Manchester 

(accepted). , ‘ é : : 13,697 0 0 

For the execution of paving works for street widenings in 

_ Brook Green Road and Scrubs Lane, in connection with ; OVERTON. 

Be in Tkmmersmith to Harlesd For erection of church tower. 

) gall umes dat F Bridgeman I OR Oe 
Fry Bros. . ; : : : : . £8,656 14 9 Barnett & Sons . : : : oe. 2,514 0 0 
aw . ea ke : : ; é , 8,560 8 4 Coston & Co. . ; : : ; F 2,458 O O 
Muirhead . ‘ . P : : : 8,304 0O 11 Golding & Ansell . : ; ; : d 2,390 0 0 
Moran & Son , § : 7,899 10 6 Avery Bros. . ; : E : E : 2.354 0 0 
National Electric Construction Co. i A106 ee Merrick & Sons . : : ‘ : ; 2,297 0 0 
White & Co. : , d k ; : 7,284 14 10 Jenkins & Sons . : : é : : 2,295 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. . : ; 5 : : 6,898 7 2 Mundy : ; ; : : = ’ 2.274: 0. 0 
Blackwell & Co. . : : . ; : 6,772 15 6 Grace & Sons A : ; : : : 2,262 0 0 
Nuttall : : : : : b s 6,530 9 1 Harris : ; : : - ; : 2,224 15 0 
Hay & Co. ; é ‘ : : 6,443 8 1 Wise . : : ; ; ; P2128 050 

_ Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith (recom- Collins & Godfrey : : ‘ ; : 2,167400 =O 

' mended) . : : : 4 : , 6,392 12 11 Preece ’ : F : ‘ 2,097 0 O 

Dick, Kerr & Co. . . ; : : 5 6,338 19 0 Chick, Carden & Co. : : J : ‘ 2,088 9 O 

_ Manders. 7 ; 5 : Y , 6,235 15 8 Mussellwhite & Sapp. : F 2,038 0 O 

— Mowlem&Co. . : 3 ; ; : 6,229 6 5 Kerstey, Overton, Hants (accepted) . , 2,050 0 0 

_ Underwood Bros. a. ‘ i ‘ ; 6,142 19 11 Goodall & Sons . ; : ; - ; 1,999 0 0 

_ Chief Engineer’s estimate . : ‘ : 7,567 12 2 Franklin. F ; 2 : P : 1.993 0 0 


: 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 
‘The Specialist Contractorsin REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


We construct eight different types of fire-resisting flooring, and in 1907 carried out contracts 
amounting to approximately 430,000 square feet. The illustration shows a floor which is 
SOUND-proof as well as FIRE-proof. The reinforced concrete tiles are all made at our 
Works, and are guaranteed to carry a load of 3 cwts. per square foot. 


\The following are a few of the Advantages. 


Great Strength. Sound-proofness. Extreme rapidity of execution. 
| immediate use. Level Ceilings ready for finishing coats of plaster. 
; Great lightness. Finished Floor weighs only 35 Ibs. per square foot: 
Absolute safety in forming openings in floors. 


¢ Finally—LOW COST: average for 10 ft. span, 7/- per square yard. 
‘STEEL FRAMED a ALL CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS . MECHANICALLY 
DESIGNED AND = \/¢ ESOS, ma de «MIXED. 
) CONSTRUCTED IN e——. = Steet Renrogcnc. — > ‘+ TRAINED WORK- 
| CONJUNCTION WITH Sinhe ae ae aa ee ap MEN AND FOREMEN 
| THESE FLOORS. AMR e i ee Steg sas ae eae Paper ween FEY or ONLY EMPLOYED. 


, 


We have prepared an elaborate Catalogue treating with Fire-proof Flooring, Steel Work, and 
il Reinforced Concrete, from a scientific and practical point of view. Send for it. ‘Complete Tables of 
i Strength of Stanchions, Girder Joists, &c. 


‘Head Office : 72 VICTORIA ST.,8.W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
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PARKSTONE. 
For erection of four shops with residences, &c., in Bourne- 


mouth Road. Messrs. Smarr & Wveru, architects, Park- 


Muirhead & Co, . 
Thomas & Thomas 
Jackamann & Co. 
Osenton 


stone. 
Aldridge £2,605 5 3 
Crane ; § 2,070 0-0 
Baker & Pearcey 2,051 0 0 
Hillman : 2,476 19 0 
J. & A. Steane 2,448 0 0 
Regler 2,500 0 0 
King ; : ‘ : 2,285 0 0 
Rocgrs, Parkstone (accepted) 2,200 0 0 
SOUTHALL. 
For construction of dock at Adelaide Estate. Mr. R. Brown, 
engineer. 
Pethick Bros. £2,044 0 0 
Brown & Sons LTA OO 
Brebner & Co. 1,649 7 8 
Cochrane & Sons. 1,521 8:3 
Watson 1,359 0 0 
Kelletts 13558:47- 0 
Somerville & Co. . 1,250 0 0 
McKenzie 1,223 10 0 
Pedrette & Co. 1,206 13 10 
Plaistowe 1,199 0 0 
Dickson 3 fia Wee F gt he mY) 
Munday & Sons. ; 1,164 0 0 
Middlesex Contracting Co. . 1,154 0 0 
Jarman, Dawes & Co. . 1,098 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . 1,028°= 0 0 
Ford ‘ ; 1,023 0 0 
Catley ‘ ; ‘ 1,008 0 0 
O250 
5 
0 
3 
0 


A. & B. Hanson, Southall (accepted) 


‘ two a week for the ten years. 


}/ OUR SPECIALTY 


SESCTHE © r 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
: OF — 
“PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WoRK. 


i A oe 
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THE RECOGNISED BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


Tue letter from Mr. H. Greville Montgomery which we pri 
this week is explicit, and should be considered by our read 
as well as by everyone who is accustomed to exhibit materia 
or appliances connected with building. His great and grown 
success has been attained by several years’ devotion to ¢] 
interests of special manufacturers. The marvellous displ: 
at Olympia last year could be considered as an expression | 
loyalty to Mr. Montgomery for his efforts at the Agricultur, 
Hall to gain success for his supporters. He is entitled - 
reap all the benefit for which he laboured from year to yea 
and especially at a time when prospects of success were n, 
encouraging. But Mr. Montgomery is too shrewd to tax h 
friends. He knows that to hold an exhibition in every secon 
year gives a chance to producers for the preparation , 
novelties, whilst an annual exhibition would perplex h 
friends and bore the public, who detest repetitions. Hithen 
each of the Montgomery exhibitions differed from its pr 
decessor, and in consequence it was successful. It would } 
no improvement to abandon an arrangement which hi 
produced such victorious results. Next year we shall see ; 
Olympia another gathering of whatever is most interestin 
and useful in building materials, machinery and appliance: 
and it may be anticipated that the show will surpass those ¢ 
previous years and bring additional credit to the promoter, 


Tux Secretary of the Wesleyan Conference has issued th 
annual report of the chapel building department in th 
Methodist Church for 1907. It is stated that during the yea’ 
475 cases havé been sanctioned, These include 71 new chapels 
26 ministers’ houses, 33 schools, 145 enlargements, 73 organs 
6 soldiers’ and sailors’ homes and 121 modifications (mostl: 
extensions) of previous plans. Thirty-three new chapels 
providing sitting accommodation for 10,982 hearers, are to b 
erected. The remainder provide accommodation for 12,15( 
hearers, instead of 8,232 in the old buildings. The cost o 
these erections amounts to 431,1107.—an increase on the yea; 
of 90,0007. In the ten years covered by the operation of th 
Century Fund 1,000 new chapels have been erected, averaging 


BRIGHTON ELECTRI WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 


Brown & Co, Edinburgh 


Oo aKsten Works eet. 
Port Dundas. 


Office & Works. 
Crafford Park 


K Li 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| IMPERIAL HOTEL, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.—WINTER GARDEN. 


CHASELEY, EASTBOURNE. 


HOUSE, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


DESIGN FOR A COLLEGE ‘CHAPEL. 


TRADE NOTES. 


tap new isolation hospital, Stafford, is being warmed 
md ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted patent 
lanchester stoves, with descending smoke-flues, and Man- 
hester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
jhorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

_ Messrs. Incram, Perxtns & Co. have issued a catalogue 
ftheir large and comprehensive stock of timbers, comprising 
awn goods, planed goods and hardwoods. The prices quoted 
re adapted to the present time. The new premises of the 
Jompany are Irongate Wharves, Paddington, and the offices 
re 37 Beech Street, H.C. 

Iy the notice of the lock slate-clip published on Decem- 
er 27 the word “tin’’ is once mentioned. It should have 
een “zinc.’’ There is no doubt that from the ingenuity of 
he arrangement tin would serve. But Messrs. Fairhead 
; Co. have made security doubly sure by using zinc, which 
an resist all weathers besides having other advantages. 

THE necessary extensions to the Bristol General Hospital 
ave now been completed, and comprise additions consisting 
f new nurses’ quarters. The whole of the work has been 
arried out by Messrs. G. Humphreys & Son, under Messrs. 
latley & Lawrence, architects, in St. Aldhelm Box ground 
ione, supplied from the quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, 
td. In addition a fountain has been erected in the court- 
ard of Portland stone, prepared at the works of the Bath 
tone Firms, Ltd., Portland, presented by Mr. J. Storrs F ry, 
1e eminent Bristol philanthropist and president of the hos- 
ital. 

_ CastLE O’GRINDLE, the seat of old Sir Harry, head of the 
mily, is a picturesque old ruin, and the scene of the new 
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play, ‘“‘ The O’Grindles,’’ at The Playhouse. Romance, high 
honour and chronic impecuniosity were hall-marks of the old 
Irish gentry of the period, and, in a way, all this is suggested 
by the style of furniture of the drawing and dining rooms in 
which the principal action of the play takes place. The 
O’Grindles may be on their last legs, but there is a certain 
dignity left to the quaint old oak furniture, the tall spar- 
backed chairs, the imposing grandsire clock, the faded but 
harmonious tapestries, the typical Irish harp, the gleaming 
grace of beautiful old silver candelabra. The note of appro- 
priateness has been firmly struck by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., 
Ltd., of 62-79 Hampstead Road, W., to whom the furnishing 
was entrusted. 


THE new chairman of the city lands committee of the Cor- 
poration of London is Mr. John H. Lile, of Ludgate Circus. 

In the parish of St. John’s, Boscombe (Bournemouth) it is 
proposed to erect a new Mission Hall at a cost of 6,0001. 

Tue Southend Town Council, at their last meeting, were 
informed that the Local Government Board had sanctioned the 
loan of 8,0001. for the purpose of additions and improvements 
at the sanatorium. The borough surveyor is preparing the 
plans for the purpose of obtaining tenders. Mr. G. T. G. 
Wright was appointed quantity surveyor on the terms of 14 per 
cent. on the amount paid to the contractor, less | per cent. if 
not required to measure up the work at completion. 

Mr. Crp Bussy, assistant to and late pupil of Mr. William 
Banks, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor of Rochester, has completed 
the extension and revision of the ;4,; scale Ordnance Survey 
maps of the city dated 1868. The work has occupied about 
two and a half years, 

Tue tender of Mr. T. J. Mason, of Stourbridge, has been 
accepted by the Shrewsbury education committee for the 
erection of a grammar school at Bridgnorth, at a cost of . 
5,7731. 10s. 5d. 

Tue lighting committee of the Islington Borough Council 
have been authorised as a matter of urgency to invite tenders 
for the carrying out of the work and for the supply of plant 
and machinery at the electric lighting station, pending the 
sanction to the borrowing of the sum of 23,3041. being obtained, 
upon the understanding that no contracts will be entered into 

until such sanction has been received. 


f 
p 


Note the shear members, 
degrees. Rigid position 


‘REINFORCED CONCRETE 


THE KAHN SYSTEM 


claims to be the MOST PRACTICABLE, as well as the MOST SCIENTIFIC, method for the Reinforcement of Concrete, 


1OW CAN THIS CLAIM BE SUBSTANTIATED? 


MW Look at the Bar. LVQ WIZZ, 


they are actually a part of the main bar, 
of bar within the concrete is thus secured, besides a complete reinforcement 


and bent to an angle of 45 


of the upper as well as the lower portion of the concrete. The main bar is diamond shaped, thus 
combining strength and eficiency with lightness and economy of reinforcement. 


2) STUDY the TESTS. 


“THE KAHN SYSTEM has been subjected to exhaustive tests, which have establisned beyond all 


doubt the facts that it is FIREPROOF, EFFICIENT in STRENGTH and DURABILITY, 
ECONOMICAL, and that it satisfies every demand of practical and scientific construction. 


3) 
which have been erected on the KAHN SY 


THINK of £10,000,000 worth of STRUCTURES 


STEM. This system is designed as a Reinforcement for 


floors, walls, beams, columns, and, in fact, every constructional detail in any class of structure, includin 


BRIDGES, RESERVOIRS, AQUEDUCTS, 
FACTORIES, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, etc., ete. 


@ ASK for our HANDBOOK. 
WT oe 


GAS-TANKS, RETORT-FO UNDATIONS, 
HOTELS, HOSPITALS, STAIRCASES, 


It tells briefly and intelligently more about the BAR, the TESTS, and the £10,000,000 worth 


of STRUCTURES. It will be sent 


FREE 


to all ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS and 


BUILDERS who will apply for it on their professional stationery. A postcard will do. 


THE 3 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL Co., Ltd., 


53 CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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VARIETIES. 


Very extensive alterations are contemplated at the Rock 
House Hotel, Llandrindod Wells. 

Mr. Bertie Crewe, architect, of Savoy Mansions, Savoy 
Street, Strand, W.C., announces his removal to 75 and 
77 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

A company has been formed, with a capital of 28,000I., for 
the purpose of constructing and working a funicular railway 
up the Mont Bré. ‘The line is to start from Cassarate, 
Lugano. 

Mr. J. Samprrper, late of the British Westinghouse Com- 
pany, has joined Mr. Ward, late of the Phonix Dynamo 
Company, and they have started in business as mechanical 
and electrical engineers at 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Se 

TE new buildings to be known as the New Albert Hall, in 
Nottingham, are to be erected on a site at the corner of Derby 
Road. The architect is Mr. A. E. Lambert, 22 Park Row, 
Nottingham. 

Messrs. Briacs & WotstennotmE, of 51 North John 
Street, Liverpool, and Central Buildings, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn, are the architects for a new bank to be erected at 
the corner of Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Tur Troon Town Council, acting on a report by Mr. John 
Eaglesham, C.E., Ayr, have resolved to lay a new main water 
conduit and distributing pipes at a cost of 3,2591. 2s. The 
contract has been let to Mr. C. M‘Andrew, Ayr. 

A PETITION was lodged at the instance of the General Acci- 
dent Fire and Life Assurance Corporation at Perth Dean of 
Guild Court last week to demolish the old buildings in the 
court facing the Watergate, Perth, and to erect a block of 
buildings for offices and stores. The matter was adjourned 
for a fortnight. 

Tue directors of the National Provident Institution beg to 
announce that after making full provision for all shrinkage 
in values due to the depreciation of Stock Exchange securities, 
they are able to show a surplus for the past five years of 
834,4061., of which 806,976/. will be divided among members 
entitled to share in profit. The sum thus divided will pro- 
vide bonuses at the same full average rates as were declared 
at the last three quinquennial divisions. The bonus notices 
will be sent to members early in March. 


— A NEW — 


C 
Ornamental Glass 


of unusual Brilliancy TT 
and Character. 


MOST EFFECTIVE for 
GLAZING in 


Windows 
Door Panels 
Interior Partitions 
Window Enclosures 
Screens 

Leaded Lights 
Skylights, &c., &c 


SUPPLIED IN TINTS. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES— 


1. An Obscure Ornamental 
Glass, which does not 
lessen the light. 


2. Brilliant Daytime and 
at Night. 


3. Shows a splendid design 
when viewed from either 
side. 


4. All the surfaces are 
smooth, therefore does not 
® collect any dust or dirt. 


THE PATTERN IN THIS GLASS CONFORMS WELL TO ALL 
GEOMETRICAL OR ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES. 


Supplied in Squares or Sheets. 


-"% SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY. 


Telegrams—“ APLUSTRE, LONDON.” 
- Telephone—5241 WESTMINSTER. 
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‘an entirely new type of Obscure Class. A decided departure from 
the common sameness of the ordinary figured rolled patterns.” 


EDWARD J. DOBBINS, 
Patentee and Proprietor. 


28 Victoria St., Westminster, London, S.W. 
Also the ““MAXimum LIGHT GLASS” for increasing Daylight 5 to 20 Times. 
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Mr. W. C. Easton, the resident engineer of the Glasgoy 
Southern District Sewage Works, states, in a report to th 
sewage committee, that of the total length of 103 miles of hig . 
level sewers, extending from Shieldhall to Pollokshaws, Cath 
cart, Polmadie and Dumbreck, there only remains now a total 
length of 350 lineal yards to build, together with finishin, 
and cleaning up. By the beginning of March, failing yer 
unfavourable weather conditions, the work should be so fa 
advanced as to enable the sewage from the Craigton Burn to b’ 
taken down to Shieldhall and discharged into the river. 


Mr.. H. R. Hoorgr, one of the inspectors of the Loca 
Government Board, held an enquiry into an application b) 
the Stretford District Council for permission to borrow 42,718) 
for ene purposes of their electrical works. It was stated tha| 
the undertaking was instituted in 1903, and there had been | 
steady increase of units sold and of profit. The tramways cor) 
sumption was very large, for in the year up to March 1907 the 
used 899,384 units, and it was estimated that in the curren 
financial year the traction consumption would reach 14 millio, 
units. This great increase was due to the popularity of th) 
extension of the tramway service to Chorlton and Sale an 
Altrincham. There was no opposition to the application. 


Tur principal discussion at the last monthly meeting ¢ 
the Kirkcaldy Town Council was in connection with the salar! 
of Mr. O. F. Francis, burgh electrical engineer, who had bee 
selected for a similar position in Carlisle. After a protracte 
debate it was agreed by fifteen votes against ten, with th 
view of retaining the services of Mr. Francis, to grant hn 
an increase of 50/. this year and 251. for each of the followin) 
two years, as recommended by the tramway and finance con 
mittee, bringing up his salary to 4007. As Mr. Francis woul) 
only have reached that figure at the end of five years i 
Carlisle, he will continue at his post in Kirkcaldy. 


FIREWOOD-MAKING AND BUNDLING MACHINES 


Tur best means of promoting economy in the conduct of an 
business where timber is employed is to convert the wast 
inevitably caused in the process of working into useful an 
readily saleable products. The making of bundled firewoo 
from such waste, and also, indeed, from fresh timber speciall 
bought for the purpose, has progressed enormously in recen 


HILL & SMIT 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staff: 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GA 
nN RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


TEATS 
Papa 


4 5) 


————S—————— 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADD 
| 418 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
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ears, and this has been brought about largely by the ingenious 
qventions of M. Glover & Co., sawmill engineers, Leeds, 
ho for many years have made this class of machinery their 
_ After the trees are converted into logs, the pieces are cross- 
it into lengths of sticks required, after which the blocks are 
lit into sticks (fig. 1). Where the work is done by hand 


e sticks have to be picked up and placed straight in rows 
ig. 2) conveniently near the bundling apparatus, from which 
vows ’’ the individual employed to bundle up the sticks takes 
his or her hands as many sticks at a grasp as the bundle 
ay be thought to require. Messrs. M. Glover & Co.’s patent 
achinery most successfully deals with the whole process, 
th a radical saving in labour and with marvellous rapidity. 
, fact, the manufacturers accept orders with a stipulation 
nding themselves to show their machines being tested and 


ing at least 10 per cent. more than is claimed upon the 
ospectus issued by the firm. As very large knots can easily 
split with these machines, knotty waste wood can be turned 
to the finest firewood obtainable, owing to the resin con- 
ined in the knotty and cross-grained timber, and which 
nnot be so utilised or dealt with by hand. Improved saw- 
nehes reduce the timber to blocks cut to any desired length, 
ter which these blocks or pieces are fed by a youth into 
2 patent firewood-splitting machine, which accomplishes 
schanically the work of from ten to sixty men, according 
‘the size of the machine. The profit-yielding properties of 
ese inventions to users, therefore, must be evident. Patent 
achines may also be had for automatically taking and 


“screening ’’ the sticks if old, dirty or barky wood be used, 
and for delivering the chips into the chip “ picking-up”’ and 
“arranging ’’ machines, which put the sticks straight into 
rows (see fig. 2), and finally these are automatically passed 
on towards the patent bundling-machines, in which the sticks 
are “shaken,’’ “ straightened ”’ at the ends, “ formed” circu- 
larly, “ compressed” and “tied” up (preferably with wire) 
in a most ingenious way, as shown in fig. 3. 


Further particulars will be gladly supplied on request by 
Messrs. M. Glover & Co., firewood and lighter machinery 
specialists, Holbeck Lane, Leeds, whose inventions of sawdust 
firelighter briquette machinery, ‘“Ideal’’ sawguards, new 
patent safety circular cutter-blocks, saw-sharpeners, &c., are 
very well known. 


MARBLE ARCH IMPROVEMENT. 
THE improvements committee of the London County Council 
have prepared a report on dealing with the traffic at the Marble 
Arch, where it is found 29,320 vehicles pass from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m., and 3,069 at the busiest hour. 

There are two ways of improving the traffic facilities at 
such places, one by raising or sinking one of the roads, the 
other by enlarging the central space where the different lines 
of traffic converge. The first method is, in some cases, prac- 
ticable where distinct lines of traffic cross each other, but it 
is not desirable or even practicable in the case of the Marble 
Arch, where the traffic in one road may wish to turn along 
any one of three or four other roads. The cost of giving effect 
to the second method by acquiring and adding to the public 
way ve property between Edgware Road and a point opposite 
Park Lane would be prohibitive. The improvements com- 
mittee have therefore communicated with the First Commis- 
sioner of His Majesty’s Works with a view to the railings of 
Hyde Park being set back, and are informed that the Crown 
is prepared to sanction a sufficient area of the park being added 


= SAMUEL 
© ELLIOTT 
and SONS, tia. 


SAMUEL ELLIOTT THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS ACO. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
408 READING, “SAMUEL ELLIOTT, CAVERSHAM.” 
HIGH-CLASS 
CONTRACTORS 
MANUFACTURERS 


Write for Catalogues. 


€ ILLUSTRATION SHOWS WAINSCOT SCREEN. ; 
RECENTLY EXECUTED FOR SHERBORNE ABBEY. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


CAVERSHAM, READING. 
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to the street so that a carriageway 70 feet wide may be formed 
on the south side of the Marble Arch. The greater part of 
the site of the ladies’ lavatories opposite Edgware Road will 
also be added to the street, so that the width of the carriageway 
at this point will be increased from about 50 feet to about 
85 feet. New lavatories will be constructed on another site. 
Greatly improved facilities will thus be afforded for all the 
traffic, but particularly for the traffic passing from Park Lane 
and the park to the Edgware and Bayswater Roads. The part 
of the road north of the arch will be left free for the traffic 
between Oxford Street and the Edgware and Bayswater Roads. 
For two reasons the committee have not included in their 
proposals any alteration in the position of the arch itself. In 
the first place it would be extremely costly to shift the arch, and 
in the second place they consider that the effect will be better 
if the arch be retained in its present position as the central 
architectural feature of the proposed large open space to be 
formed outside the park. The position of the arch would thus 
be similar to that of arches in Paris and other continental 
cities. 

The improvement, in many of its features, is very similar 
to the widening of Piccadilly at the Green Park executed by 
the Council in 1901. In both cases the First Commissioner 
was prepared to recommend the surrender of a portion of a 
Royal park, provided the Crown was put to no expense for 
paving works, &c. In the case, however, of the Piccadilly 
widening the Council did not require any contribution from 
the local authority. The Marble Arch improvement is 
situated at the junction of the boroughs of Paddington and 
St. Marylebone with the City of Westminster, and the two 
Borough Councils and the City Council have each agreed to 
contribute one-ninth of the cost. The Council on January 30, 
1900, and November 11, 1902, agreed to contribute as much 
as one-half of the cost of widenings of High Street, Notting 
Hill. This thoroughfare is a continuation of Oxford Street 
and Bayswater Road, but it is over 15 miles distant from the 
Marble Arch, and the traffic is much more local in character. 
On a review of these facts the committee think that the Council 
would be fully justified in accepting a combined contribution 
from the three local authorities concerned of not more than one- 
third of the cost of the present improvement. 

They have also considered several alternative schemes which 
Mr. F. W. Speaight was kind enough to prepare. Hach of 


these would require the addition to the public street of a mu 
larger portion of the park than the committee’s propose 
None of them provided for the very necessary widening opposi 
Edgware Road. It would also have been very difficult 
combine any of them with the present carriage road just insi 
the railings on the north side of the park. They have accor 
ingly not seen their way to advise the Council to adopt any o: 
of his schemes. 3 

The cost of the improvement is estimated at, approx 
mately, 19,0007. This provides for the removal and re-erecti; 
of the lodge, the ladies’ lavatories and the construction 
gates, piers, &c., and refuges, the erection of lamps and t 
paving, &c., works for which the Council will be lable. — 

It is desirable that, in order to provide as much relief 
possible at this time of the year for the unemployed, the wo 
should be put in hand at once. It is also desirable that t 
work should be completed as speedily as possible, so as to avo 
undue interference with the convenience of the public. T. 
committee are strongly advised that, in order to save the tiz 
which would be taken up in preparing bills of quantities and 
formal contract, the works should be executed by the wor 
committee as a jobbing work upon a special schedule of pric 
and they have accordingly decided to recommend that tk 
should be done. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Tue following evidence was given by Mr. Sidney Stott, J 
architect, Oldham, before the Building Accidents Committee: 
Mr. Macfarlane: Would you insist on barrow runs havi 
butt joints ?—Yes, I would insist on butt joints ; it only mea 
an extra putlog, and I certainly would insist upon it. 
Mr. Stenning: Who would you make responsible for lo 
ing after the whole of the scaffolding, or who is responsil 
in the North particularly? Is it the foreman of the work‘ 
Yes, the foreman, and of course the employer of the foremz 
I suppose there are special men for the erection of scaffold 
—Yes, they do nothing else but scaffolding. 
Would the foreman of the scaffolders be responsible‘ 
No, the foreman of the whole building. 
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_ Suppose, for instance, he might overlook something, how 
re you going to get at him ?—If the workmen are careless you 
ynnot do so. 

Suppose, for instance, a regulation were made to the effect 
at none but sound material should be used on the scaffold, 
ad the foreman then allows unsound material to be used ?— 
should think that foreman would be criminally responsible. 

Chairman: It seems to me that the question is, how to 
iyide the responsibility between the foreman and the 
nployer. : 

Mr. Macfarlane: The master is financially responsible, 
itif a workman were to place improper material in the hands 
‘men whose lives were risked in consequence, it is a very 
rious thing. Of course, it is very unusual if you are going 
‘make two men responsible in that way, one with his money 
id the other with his liberty. 

Mr. Haggerty: Who would you make responsible for the 
aployment of a scaffolder, the foreman or the builder ?—The 
uilder is responsible throughout for all his men, he must be. 

Mr. Batchelor: I quite agree with you there. An em- 
oyer cannot hand on his responsibility to his foreman. 

Mr. Macfarlane: Suppose a foreman with certain quali- 
ations held a certificate. If he neglected his duty and that 
rtificate was in consequence liable to be forfeited, do you 
ink that would do anything in the direction of keeping a 
an alert ?—I dare say it would, but there is certainly some- 
ing wanted to make the average man more alert. Something 
wanted to make men more careful, although not only on 
ildings. 

Mr. Stenning: You do not think there is special want of 
sponsibility on buildings ?—No, I do not think there is. 

You think that some of the accidents which arise from 
ne to time might be prevented if reasonable care were 
ercised /—Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Shepherd: Is your experience confined to one or two 
ilders, or haye you had a number of builders working under 
u?—I should think about half a dozen different firms are 
acting these mills. 

Mr. Stenning: It is a special class of building ?—Yes, I 

not like to go outside because I should have to teach the 
Ww men over and over again. 

Mr. Shepherd : So far as your personal knowledge of these 
ms goes, are they all equally careful and anxious in trying 
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to avoid accidents ?—Oh, yes, generally speaking, though I 
must say with regard to one of them, that I have occasionally 
to request him to furnish more scaffolding. 

Mr. Macfarlane: Among your contractors are there some 
of them who have more accidents than others? —Yes, last 
year one of them had more accidents than all the others put 
together. 

Are all the accidents of any importance which happen on 
these mills reported to you by the clerk of works ?—No. 

There is no provision made for that ?—No. 

Do you think that some of the barrow hoists used in the 
construction of mills are badly constructed ?—Yes, I do. 

Do you think any special regulation is necessary as regards 
the fixing of them and proper construction of them ’—Yes, 
I think they ought to be under supervision. 

Accidents have happened through these barrow hoists ?— 
Yes, I know of several accidents which have happened. 

Do you know of.any accidents which have happened on 
your own mills from this cause—I mean, through them giving 
way ?—I cannot call any specific case to mind. 

In a recent case, two men went to repair one of these hoists 
and they stood upon 3-inch by 3-inch spars, which gave way 
under the weight of the men, and they both fell ?—I did not 
hear of it. 

There was a trial over it in Oldham, or, at least, a 
coroner’s inquest ?—I do not remember it. 

Chairman: You referred a little while ago to supervision 
quite apart from that of the erector or scaffolder. Which 
would you prefer, supervision by the local authorities or by a 
Government inspector ?—I should say it would be better to 
put it under the factery inspector. 

But it would require a large number of factory inspectors 
to attend to buildings all over the country ?—Of course, these 
mills are only put up where factory inspectors are required, 
but if they had to inspect buildings all over the country there 
would have to be a large increase in the number of inspectors. 

Do you think that the factory inspectors would be suffi- 
ciently qualified to deal with scaffolding ?—Yes, so far as the 
machinery was concerned. 

You think that all shafting, belting, and machinery in 
connection with the erection of these mills, should be pro- 


tected in the same way as the machinery inside the mill ?—No, 
I do not. 
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Well, what would you suggest?—I should suggest that 
if there is a belt running you should put up a post at each 
end and nail a board along. 

That is a fence ?—Yes. 

Some precaution should be taken to prevent the workmen 
being caught ?—Yes, every precaution should be taken for 
the safety of the workmen. It is very essential that this 
should be done. It only requires a little scaffolding or a little 
fencing, and in constructing one of these great mills the cost 
of such protection would be a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. Macfarlane: You would insist on precautions being 
taken for the safety of the workmen all around the building ? 
—Yes, you can never bring a man back if he is killed. 

Mr. Stenning: Do you have any practice outside these 
mills ?—No, I devote myself entirely to mill building. 

From your experience, do you think that the factory in- 
spector would be able to undertake the supervision of 
scaffolding ?—No, not of scaffolding. 

It would require a special class of men for such duties ?— 
They ought to be appointed to look after scaffolding and 
building generally. 

Do you.think it is desirable or necessary that the scaffold- 
ing should be inspected from time to time by some officer ?— 
Yes, I am rather inclined to think it would be desirable. 

You think a district could be allocated to a man to whom 
notice should ke given of any building operations going on, 
and it would then be the inspector’s duty to inspect buildings 
in that area ?—Yes. 

How would you make these appointments? Should they 
be appointed by the Government and paid by the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes; put it on the nation. 

You think it would be better to pay such inspectors by 
salary rather than by any fees ?—Yes, I think so, by a salary, 
because we pay our other inspectors in that way; and I think 
it works fairly, so far as I know. 

Chairman: How would it do for the local authorities to 
allot the work to their building surveyors ? —Not very well. 
I do not think the building surveyors pay much attention to 
the scaffolding so far as safety to workmen is concerned. In 
Oldham, I think, we have no bye-laws about strengths and 
dimensions of walls, &c. The building committees only deal 
with sanitary matters, they do not inquire about the strength 
of buildings. 
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| 
You have to submit plans?—Oh, yes. Ina great man 


towns, take Manchester, for instance, a wall so long and , 
high, has to be a certain thickness. If it is beyond a certaj 
height, it has to be thicker, and really you do not require t} 
services of an architect to build in Manchester, you do n 
want an architect to design it. All that is done in the Tow 
Hall. | 

Mr. Stenning: I think bye-laws are very necessary whe: 
buildings are crowded one against another, but where yc 
get a solitary building like this, I think the builder ought - 
be entirely responsible? There is another point. We we 
examining Mr. Smethurst as to the height of the rooms ; 
mills, and he said they varied in that respect ?—They do ya 
a foot or two in the different rooms, and one of the reasons- 
I want really to put this on the right shoulders, it comes fro 
the Home Office—is that these rooms have to be lofty, and f 
that very reason, because they are lofty, these mills have | 
pay at a higher rate of assessment, and I think that 
altogether wrong, and I do not think the local authoriti 
ought to have the power to do it. 

How can they do that ?—The mills are valued at a high 
rate by the local authority because they have lofty room 
That only occurs in one or two districts. 

Mr. Macfarlane: Would you give the committee, if th 
should desire it, facilities to visit some of your mills in cour 
of construction ?—I should only be too pleased to do so. 
am quite willing to do anything I can to assist the committe 


HOUSING IN GLASGOW. 


A paper on “ Fluctuation of the Building Trade and Glasgow 
House Accommodation ’’ was read by Mr, William Frase 
F.S.I., at a meeting of the Royal Philosophical Society | 
Glasgow. The author began by referring to the existence 
overcrowding in Glasgow concurrently with overbuilding a1 
empty houses. There was also a gradual but slight improy 
ment in the standard of house accommodation and occupatio 
In 1891 the Registrar-General stated that 59 per cent. of #) 
population of Glasgow were living in apartments occupied | 
a greater number than two persons. This compared unfayou 
ably with the percentage for London at 19, Liverpool at 1 
| and Manchester at 8. The method of comparing the densit 
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population per acre or per square yard was criticised as mis- require to be charged to put them in the same position as 
iding, the room density being a much more reliable index. | before. The reductions in rental which were being made under 
je statistics of room density showed that the existence of | the competition of empty Rs A es ae be regarded as a 
: / ; rar e diminis i 
rpty house accommodation did not seem to have any amelio- | *’™porary fluctuation, as eee eo nts, did’ nen 


t afford a sufficient return on the cost of building. There seemed 
One little prospect of the cost being reduced without a lowering 
of wages, which would be undesirable. Poverty caused many 
families to be unable to obtain sufficient house room, although 
the expenditure per head on rent might be taken at only 1s. 
to 1s. 3d. per head, allowing two persons per room. A large 
sum, however, was very often spent on luxuries in place of a 
much-needed extra outlay upon house room. The result of a 
calculation of the comparison of public-house drawings with 
rent was given, based on an investigation made in three of the 
city wards which were practically working-class districts. It 
was found that at least one and a half times the money paid 
in house rent represented a very moderate estimate of the 
drawings of the public-houses, exclusive of licensed grocers. 
This was a partial explanation of the paradox that probably 
more than 400,000 people were living in Glasgow just now 
under conditions of more or less overcrowding, while surplus 
house accommodation existed for about 60,000 or 70,000. 


ting effect on the “compression of the population.”’ 
ys forced to the conclusion that a mere provision of addi- 
mal houses would not reduce the overcrowding. Statistics 
the letting of Glasgow showed that the small houses were 
present the worst let, 8.5 per cent. of those under 101. being 
ipty, as against 7.9 per cent. of the whole. The property 
ld by the Corporation, particularly business premises, was 
mse let than the average of the city, and the present experi- 
ce, he thought, should act as a deterrent against further 
anicipal building schemes. A table giving the extent of 
use-building in Glasgow for thirty-five years showed that 
Ily 90,000 houses had been erected during that period, at a 
st of nearly 20,000,000/. sterling. Roughly, more than a half 
the Glasgow houses were not older than thirty-five years. 
le average size of house provided during that period was 
38 rooms, and the general trend was towards an increase of 
and better equipment. Referring next to the development 
cottage building in the suburbs, Mr. Fraser said the diffi- 
lty of obtaining a rent commensurate with the cost of such 
uses prevented their being more extensively erected by 
ers, The average cost of all the house-building in Glasgow THE ACCIDENT AT BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 
ting thirty-five years worked out approximately 87]. per | THe following is the report of Mr. Cuthbert A. Brereton, 
artment, according to the Dean of Guild Court returns. | which was referred to last week :— 

ie cost fluctuated during those years from 651. to 110/., and I have the honour to report, for the information of the 
was shown that the cost varied in proportion to the rate of | Board of Trade, that in accordance with the instructions 
iges. When the cost per room was at 68/. masons’ wages | contained in their Order dated November 30 last, I held an 
re at 7d. per hour, when at 100/. they were 94d. and 10d., | enquiry, under the provisions of the Notice of Accidents Act, 
d apparently when 1d. per hour was added to or taken off | 1894, into the causes and circumstances connected with the 
@ wages concurrently the cost per room roughly was increased | fatal accident which occurred at the Blackfriars Bridge 
diminished by 101. The price of raw material used in | widening works on Thursday, November 28 last, by which 


ilding formed a very inconsiderable item, and the expendi- | four workmen lost their lives and two others were injured. 
re upon wages in preparation and erection really ruled the The works in connection with the widening of the road 
ctuation of the cost per apartment. bridge over the Thames at Blackfriars for the purpose of carry- 


The necessity for the encouragement of the employment of | ing the London County Council electric tramways over the 
eap capital in building was urged, and the detrimental effect | river are being carried out under the powers contained in the 
the proposal to tax feu-duties and ground annuals was Corporation of London Blackfriars and other Bridges Act, 
ferred to. If builders were prevented from creating and | 1906, and a contract dated J anuary 21, 1907, between the 
ling those, an increase of 7 per cent. upon the rents would | Corporation of London, as trustees of the Bridge House estates, 
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and the firm of Sir William Arrol & Co., bridge builders, of 
Glasgow, who, amongst other important “cial have carried 
out the rebuilding of the Tay Bridge and the construction and 
erection of the Forth Bridge. 

The widening of Blackfriars Bridge consists of an addition 
of 30 feet in width on the western or up-stream side which 
necessitated the extension of the foundations of the abutments 
and of the four river piers of the bridge. 

The work was commenced early in the year and proceeded 
satisfactorily until the unfortunate accident happened on 
November 28 last. 

In order to put in the additional foundations of the piers, 
steel caissons or hollow casings in the nature of a diving bell 
were employed, which are prov ided with an air-tight chamber 
at the bottom and having an access shaft reaching above 
water with air lock on the top, which enables the workmen to 
excavate the material of the river bed under water by the aid of 
compressed air in order to put in the concrete and masonry 
of the new foundations, and it was while caisson No. 4 (the 
last one to be put down) was being lowered that the accident 
happened. 

The caissons are made heart shaped in plan so that the 
convex end may form the new cutwater of the piers and the 
concave end fit as nearly as may be the outside of the existing 
foundations of the present cutwaters of the bridge. 

The method of lowering and sinking the caissons has been 
the same throughout. Timber stagings have been constructed 
in the river immediate ly above the bridge opposite each of the 
piers, upon which the work in co nection with lowering and 
sinking the caissons is carried on. These stagings are sup- 
ported on piles driven into the river bed, and have an opening 
or well adjoining the piers through which the caissons are 
lowered into position. Upon this staging timber trestles are 
erected on each side of the opening ‘above referred to, and 
upon the top of these trestles four steel girders were placed i in 
pairs side by side across the opening. Across each pair of 
girders were placed short timber blocks, upon which rested the 
hydraulic jacks used for lowering the caisson. 

The weight of the caisson, together with some concrete 
which is put in to strengthen it ‘before it is sunk into the 
ground, was about 240 tons, which was carried on the hydrau- 


lic jacks by means of suspending rods or links attached to | 
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four brackets near the sides of the caisson, and having slo: 
holes in them through which steel cotters were inserted whicl 
carried the weight alternately on the ram of the jack and o7| 
the crosshead above the jack during the process of lowering 
the actual lowering being effected by allowing the water in thi 
jack to escape by means of a cock or tap attached to thi 
cylinder of the jack. | 

This method of raising or lowering caissons or other heavy; 
weights is one frequently adopted, and as a system is, in m) 
opinion, satisfactory and efficient. 

It was evident from an inspection of the girders and othe 
appliances used that the immediate cause of the accident wa 
the giving way of the girders placed across the trestles, an, 
upon which the jacks carrying the weight of the caisson rested 
but as these girders did not appear to have failed by direc 
vertical pressure, it was not at first easy to determine wha 
had been the primary causes which had contributed to thei 
failure, but after a further careful examination of the jack 
and other appliances, and hearing the evidence given at th 
enquiry, there is in my opinion no doubt that the primar 
cause of the accident was the unequal lowering of the caissor 
which caused the whole weight to be thrown upon two only ¢ 
the four points of support, and this in a diagonal position 
the result being that undue weight was brought upon one ¢ 
the piles supporting the trestles, which caused it to sink, thu 
throwing the trestles and girders out of level, and this, couple 
with the fact that the centre of gravity of the caisson was nc 
evenly supported, and also that the lower edge of the caisso| 
was touching the water of the river, which was ‘flowing strong] 
up stream at the time, all tended to create a transverse strai| 
on the girders which they were not calculated to bear, an 
consequently caused them to turn over and collapse. 

Unfortunately, as fr equently happens in cases of this kinc 
the men who could best give an explanation of what wa 
actually being done at tive time have lost their lives, but th 
evidence given by the contractor’s foreman, William Peacocl 
who was in charge of the work, is that the actual direction 
to the men at the jacks were given by Peter Irvine, who wa 
It is, however, stated by the men who were working a 
the pump connected with one of the jacks that shortly afte 
Irvine had instructed them to stop pumping they heard an 
saw the water exhausting or running out of one of the jack: 
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vhile that at which Irvine was stationed was not exhausting, 
nd the man who was at the jack diagonally opposite to Irvine 
tates that he was about to open the cock to exhaust when the 
-ecident happened, and these statements are confirmed by the 
jositions in which the handles of the cocks were found after the 
ccident. ; 

The appliances used for lowering the caissons would appear 
o be of sufficient strength for normal use, but in view of what 
as happened it would be desirable that in similar operations 
are should be taken to support the weight as uniformly as 
ossible, and to make all girders and other parts of the tem- 
orary structure of sufficient strength to take the greatest load 
‘hat could possibly come upon them under any combination of 
jreumstances, and, further, that the girders and other por- 
jons of the structure should be of a box form and of sufficient 
‘ateral stiffness to withstand sideway strains which they may 
esubjected to in addition to their normal load. 

It is possible, although there is no direct evidence to that 
fiect, that one of the cocks attached to the jacks may have been 
roken off by a falling cotter or hammer, and it would be 
\dvisable that such a vital part of the appliances should be 
‘yotected from possible injury. 

_ In conclusion, I desire to state that every facility and 
sistance was given me in connection with the enquiry both 
y the representatives of the Corporation and of the 


mntractors. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ge Board of Education have issued building regulations 
‘or secondary schools and pupil teacher centres. The chief 
im, it is explained, is to secure that buildings newly 
rected for use as secondary schools shall be satisfactory for 
aeir special purpose. For the purposes of the regulations 
‘upil teacher centres are to be considered as secondary 
chools, and the regulations will be held to apply to them, 
abject to such modifications as may appear necessary. 
vart 1 relates to the particular questions which arise in 
‘esigning a school as a place of instruction, and to the prin- 
iples on which a building should be arranged and fitted in 
der to secure conditions favourable to effective teaching. 


Part 2 relates to the construction of the fabric, to the sanitary 
and other hygienic conditions, and to the safety of the scholars 
in case of fire or panic. Part 3 relates to the submission of 
plans in proper form for consideration by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The principles which are set out in Part 1 are intended 
to assist local education authorities, governing bodies and 
architects to provide premises which shall be compact, pro- 
perly subdivided for class teaching, well arranged for effective 
oversight by the headmaster or headmistress, and for the 
movement of the scholars from one part of the school to 
another or from the entrance to the several class-rooms, &c., 
and as regards the several rooms themselves properly fitted 
for the instruction to be given in those rooms. The Board, 
however, recognise that owing to the wide differences between 
the various grades and kinds of secondary schools and pupil 
teacher centres it is undesirable to attempt to lay down any 
hard and fast rules as to the actual method of planning to 
be adopted, except on points of fundamental importance. 
Any variations from the principles suggested will be care- 
fully considered with regard to the particular purposes which 
the building is intended to serve, and will be approved if they 
can be shown to provide satisfactorily and effectively for the 
educational and other needs,of the scholars. The rules of 
Part 2 deal with the extent of the site, with the solidity of 
the fabric, with the lighting, warming, drainage, ventilation, 
cloak-rooms and sanitary arrangements, and with the 
adequacy of the entrances and staircases in view of the use 
of the building by a large number of scholars. These matters 
have an important bearing on the health and safety of the 
scholars, and unless there are circumstances of an excep- 
tional nature no newly erected building which does not con- 
form with the rules of Part 2 will be recognised for use as a 
secondary school. 

Before any instructions are given to an architect to pre- 
pare plans for a new building careful consideration should be 
given to the proposed organisation of the school; the number 
of masters or mistresses to be employed; the probable size of 
the classes in the different parts of the school; the relative 
importance of the teaching of science, art or manual work; 
the possibility of grouping sets of rooms conveniently for 
certain branches of the work, &c., so that the plan of the 
building may be fully adapted to the work to be done in the 
school. It is important to remember that as the actual 
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numbers in a class can seldom be made to correspond closely 
with the various sizes of rooms provided, the nominal accom- 
modation as shown by the plans should exceed the number for 
which the school is intended to provide. The custom of 
dividing up classes for different subjects again makes the 
provision of extra small class or division rooms desirable. 
The rooms should be grouped compactly and conveniently in 
order to secure easy and effective supervision and economy in 
working and maintenance. Generally speaking, in the case 
of schools where the number of scholars is considerable, this 
result can most satisfactorily be secured by placing the class- 
rooms on three sides of and opening from a central hall. In 
the case, however, of small schools and those in which the 
hall is made to serve a variety of purposes it is often found 
more convenient to separate the class-rooms from the hall in 
order to avoid disturbance. Where more than one floor is 
necessary the upper rooms can be entered from a gallery which 
should be in full view of the hall. As far as possible passages 
and corridors should be avoided; if used they must be large, 
airy and well lighted. The class-rooms should have the upper 
panels of the doors glazed with clear glass, in order to facili- 
tate inspection without disturbing. the work in the room. 
The accommodation of a room depends not merely on its area, 
but also on the lighting, position of the doors and fireplaces, 
and the general shape of the room. 

Plans relating to secondary schools and correspondence on 
such plans should invariably be addressed to the Secretary, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W., and not to 
any officer of the Board by name. Plans must, except in 
special circumstances, be submitted to the Board through the 
governing body by their recognised correspondent, unless that 
body has approved the direct submission of plans to the Board 
by an architect or by a committee. In such cases the covering 
letter should refer to the direction or approval of the govern- 
ing body, and failing this the Board may decline to consider 
the plans; in any case much delay and confusion are caused. 
In cases where sufficient funds are not available for the imme- 
diate erection of the whole building, those portions not pro- 
posed to be carried out at once should be clearly indicated. 
Duplicate copies of the block plan and of the plan of each 
floor must be sent for retention by the Board. 

The requirements are :— 


I. A block plan of the site, drawn in ink to a scale < 
20 feet to an inch. This plan must indicate :—(a) The pos 
tion of the school buildings; (b) outbuildings; (¢) pla: 
ground; (d) drains (collateral and main), with their fall an 
depth below ground; (e) entrances; (f) boundary walls , 
fences and their nature; (g) roads; (h) the points of +] 
compass; (2) the levels of the ground at the principal points, 

N.B.—For approval of the site alone the plan should sho 
(g) (h) and (i). | Bl 

II. A plan of each floor of all the buildings, drawn in ir 
to a scale of 8 feet to an inch. The internal fittings of 4] 
rooms (fireplaces, groups of desks, &c.) must be accurate 
shown. The plan should also state whether the rooms a 
intended for boys or girls. In cases of enlargements, a ple 
showing the buildings as they exist is needed. 

III. Sections and at least four elevations, also drawn - 
ink to a scale of 8 feet to an inch. The ceiling, the positio: 
of window-heads in relation thereto, and the mode of ventil 
tion must be shown. 

N.B.—(a) Pencil drawings cannot be received, but sket 
plans or coloured tracings in ink on tracing cloth may 
submitted while plans are in the preliminary stage of penc 
so that suggested alterations can be adopted without diffieul 
or expense. Such plans may be drawn to a scale of 16 feet 
1 inch. The Board’s final approval will not in any case 
given to preliminary plans, and the full plans describ 
above will always be required. (b) Diagrams are of no yal 
and cannot be accepted. (c) In the case of enlargements 
alterations the whole site and the existing building should 
as accurately shown in every respect as the proposed chang 
and in such a manner that any change of numbers can 
ascertained. (d) All plans should be dated, the scales dray 
on and dimensions figured. (e) It is preferable that all pla 
should be submitted on linen tracing paper or other mater: 
which can be folded. 

IV. A concise description of the buildings and of t 
various rooms, with their dimensions and uses. The tot 
number of scholars of each sex for whom accommodation 
proposed to be provided must be stated. 

V. In the case of alterations, adaptations or additions t 
proposed accommodation must be clearly shown. VI. A dre 
specification. VII. An estimate of the total expenditure p! 
posed. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


nder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


wiew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure wnder 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
an the colums of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect, Imperial Build- 
mgs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


CUNDALL’S GAS POWER PLANT 


suited for all kinds of power, 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our imserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bacup.—Feb. 12.—The education committee are desirous 
of names of architects for a new elementary day school, to be 
situated in Burnby Road, Bacup. Premiums of 201., 101. 
and 5!. for first three designs. Architects willing to compete 
are asked to forward names and addresses, list of work carried 
out, &c., to Secretary of Education Committee, Rochdale 
Road, Bacup, marked in left-hand corner “‘ Northern School.” 


Ravceuirre.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 
Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 75l., 
50/. and 251. offered for designs placed second, third and 
fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. Mr. S. 
Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


Rocupate.—Feb, 1.—The Corporation invite designs for 
branch baths to cost not more than 7,500/. Premiums of 251., 
15/. and 10/1. An assessor will be appointed. Send 10s. 6d. to 
Mr. 8. 8. Platt, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHBy-DE-LA-ZoucH.—F or an iron church, new or seconds 
hand, to seat about 200, to be erected within half mile of this 
station. Mr. W. D. Bellasis, Willesley Hall, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

A SHTON-IN-MAkERFIELD.—F eb. 1.—For erection of a show- 
room at the gasworks, Princess Road. The Surveyor’s Office, 
Bryn Street, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancs. 

BarNiAkE Pornt.—Feb. 3.—For erection of an ice factory 
at Barnlake Point, near Neyland, Pembroke. Mr. E. Glover 
Thomas, architect, Frogmoor, Tenby. 

BuackuiLtu.—Feb. 18.—The Durham County Council in- 
vite sole tenders for infants’ Council school at Blackhill, for 
about 250 infants. Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Der- 
went Street, Blackhill. 
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Braprorp.—Feb. 4.—For works of all trades required in 
erection of the following :—(1) New bandstand, Lister Park ; 
(2) bowling green pavilions, Horton and Wibsey Parks. The 
City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Brad- 
ford. 

Brisrou.—Feb. 4.-For taking down the dwelling-house, 
12 Barton Vale, and for erecting new fence, &c. Mr. J. A. 
Wright, surveyor, 6 Unity Street, Bristol. 

Brrstou.—Feb. 17.—For alterations to the Old Dutch 
House at the junction of Wine Street and High Street. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. S. Skinner, architect, Edinburgh 
Chambers, 16 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


Brrsrou.—Feb. 18.-—For Bristol head post office enlarge- 
ment. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’ s 
Gate, S.W. 

Bursitem.—Feb. 1.—For erection of business premises and 
offices in Moorland Road. Send names to Mr. Reginald T. 
Longden, architect, Market Place, Burslem, and Leek. 


Cuapsmoor.—Feb. 3.—For erection of a higher-standard 
school for 400 scholars, with outbuildings and boundary wall- 
ing, at Chadsmoor, Staffs. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Cracton-on-Sxa.—Feb. 6.—For erection of a_ petty 
sessional court house, &c. Deposit 101. Mr. F. Whitmore, 
county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


CoLtcHEster.—Feb. 12.—For erection of the necessary 
shedding, grand stand, secretarial offices, entrances and other 
works in connection with the annual Shay on June 10 and 11, 
for the Essex Agricultural Society. Tenders can be made for 
one or three years. Mr. Fred Taylor, secretary, 17 Duke 
Street, Chelmsford. 


Coventry.—Feb. 3.—For the work required to be executed 
and materials supplied in the erection of forty-eight work- 


men’s dwellings, Narrow Lane, and twenty-two two-roomed | 


tenements 1n Short Street. Deposit 1l.1s. Mr. J. KE. Swindle- 
hurst, city engineer and surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 


Croypon.—Feb. 3.—For small additions and alterations 
at Waingates, London Road. Deposit 3/, 3s. Mr. Henry 
Berney, architect, 104 George Street, Croydon. 


PLAXMAN; 


TILES 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


| DESIGNS. AND. ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Schools, 
WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. 


Epeware.—Feb. 10.—For works at the Edgware paris: 
church, Middlesex, which include the removal of huma: 
remains, drainage, reinstating and repairing the church 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Harry G. Assiter, architect, 9 “y 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

EprnspurGu.—Feb. 1.—For the strengthening of floors ¢ 
the existing hospital buildings at the Craiglockhart pom 
house. Mr. R. M. Cameron, architect, 53 Great King Stree; 
Edinburgh. 

FatmoutH.—Jan. 31.—For erection of nine houses on th 
Bar Road. Mr. H. E. Tressider, architect, 23 Church Stree; 

Fre.tHam.—Feb. 5.—For general repairs to woodwork an 
painting, re-erection of a small greenhouse and sundry oth 
small repairs at Feltham Industrial School, Feltham, Middl 
sex. The Architect (General Section), 19 Charing Cro; 
Road, W.C. 

Giascow.—Feb. 1.—For (1) the masonwork and (2) t+} 
steelwork required in connection with the proposed reconstru 
tion of the stair leading from Springburn Road to Ayr Stree 
The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochraz 
Street. 

GRANGETOWN.—Feb. 20.—For alterations at Grangetow 
Council School, Bolckow Road. Mr. J. C. Wrigley, secretar 
County Hall, Northallerton, 

HortTon-IN-RIBBLESDALE (SETTLE).—Feb. 1.—For ( 
joinery ; (2) plastering and slating; and (3) plumbing f 
erection of a house. Mr. R. Pritchard, Horton-in-Ribble 
dale, Settle. 

IrELAND.—Feb. 1.—For erection of technical schools ; 
Strabane. Deposit 10s. 6d. The Town Clerk’s Office, Str 
bane, co. Tyrone. 

LancasterR.—F eb. 1.—For erection of a home for childre 
on land adjoining the workhouse. Mr. Joseph Parkinso: 
architect, 67 Church Street, Lancaster. 

Lreps.—Feb. 10.—For erection and repairing | 
buttresses, walls, &c., at Cow Beck Bridge, Abbey Road, Hor 
forth. Deposit 1l. 1s. The City Engineer’s Office, Municip 
Buildings. | 

Lonpon.—Feb. 10.—For erection of fifty cottages | 
Child’s Hill, Hendon. Deposit 21. 2s. Submit names on | 
AW. January 27. Mr. Henry Humphris, clerk, Hendo 
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_ Lonewoop.—Feb. 4.—For the various works required in 
rection of one dwelling-house, Longwood Road, Longwood, 
‘orks. Mr. Joe Ainley, architect, Chapel Street, Slaith- 
alte. 

MancuestErR.—Feb. 3.—The Manchester education com- 
uittee invite tenders and samples for supplying and fixing 
Jed dados at the Blackley Municipal School and at the 
ueen Street Municipal School, Bradford. Deposit 11. 1s. 
he Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Mancuester.—Feb, 5.—For alterations and additions to 
ie existing Ducie Avenue Municipal School, Greenheys. 
eposit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, 


MancHester.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of two sets of 
mveniences at Delamere Street open space, Openshaw. 
eposit 1/. ls. The City Architect, Town Hall. 


Mickir Trarrorp.—Feb. 13.—For new elementary school 
uldings at Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. Deposit 11. Mr. 
rthur EK. Jones, architect, Hunter Street, Chester. 


Mrppieton.—Feb. 10.—For alteration and enlargement of 
te Middleton public elementary Council school, near Sax- 
undham, East Suffolk. Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, 
ducation Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 


Nantwicu.—Feb. 3.—For erecting a chapel in Pillory 
weet, near Nantwich railway station. Applicants must 
ate clearly for which of the following trade or trades they 
size to tender :—(1) Excavating, draining and brickwork ; 
) stonework ; (3) slating and plastering ; (4) carpenter and 
iner’s work ; (5) plumbing and glazing. Send names to Mr. 
_ HK. Bolshaw, 2 Mill Street, Crewe. 


New Broveuton.—Feb. 6.—For erection, completion 
id maintenance for six months of an elementary school 
i New Broughton, near Wrexham, to accommodate 500 
ildren, including central halls, covered playgrounds, out 
nveniences, boundary and retaining walls, together with 
retaker’s house, for the Denbighshire Education Authority. 
eposit 11. 1s. Mr. Walter D. Wiles, 42a High Street, Wrex- 
\m. 


Ramscate.—Feb. 3.—For erection of a retaining wall and 


her works at the rear of Smith’s Yard, King Street. Deposit 
ls. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Albion House, Ramsgate. 


RawtTEnstaLut.—Feb. 10.—For erection of generating 
station buildings and chimney stack at Hareholme, near 
Waterfoot, in the borough of Rawtenstall, Lancs. Deposit 
3l. 3s. Messrs. Lacey, Sillar & Leigh, engineers, 78 King 
Street, Manchester. 

RicumMonv.—Feb, 5.—For erection of forty cottages in 
North Road, Dancer Road, and Darell Road, North Sheen, 
Richmond. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. H. Brierley, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

Rynorgr aND CornrortH Lanze.—Feb. 4.—The Durham 
County Council invite sole tenders for the erection of Council 
schools at Ryhope and Cornforth Lane. Ryhope School (for 
about 800 children), Mr. J. Eltringham, architect, 62 John 
Street, Sunderland ; Cornforth Lane School (for about 630 
children), Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, architect, 57 High Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

StanHore.—Feb. 8,—For extensive additions and altera- 
tions to their central business premises, for the Stanhope Pro- 
vident Society. Mr. W. B. Barron, architect and surveyor, 
5 West View, Blackhill. 

SANDIACRE.—For the erection of four pairs of villas, King 
Edward Street. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Application to be made to 
Mr. Walter H. Woods, architect and surveyor, Long Eaton. 

St. OsyrH.—Feb. 1.—For removing the old timber culvert, 
&c., and building a brick culvert, &c., over the brook at St. 
Osyth. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, M.I.C.E., chief surveyor, 
Chelmsford. 

ScortanD.—Feb. 6.—For Rothesay post office enlargement. 
Deposit 1/, 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 5.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, giazier and painter, ironfounder and 
blacksmith’s work of higher grade school to be erected at 
Fraserburgh. Messrs. D. & J. R. M’Millan, architects, 
105 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 

SourHaty.—Feb. 11.—For the following works, fot the 
Southall-Norwood Urban District Council, Middlesex :— 
(a) boiler-house, (6) hot-water heating, at the sanatorium. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, 
Southall. 

SourHampron.—Feb. 3.—For proposed additions to the 
Grammar School, West Marlands. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. A. F. 
Gutteridge, architect, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 
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Srretrorp.—Feb. 3.—For the erection of a special subjects 
centre at Stretford, Manchester. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


Tantosrn.—Feb. 5.—For the whole of the works required 
in erection and completion of workmen’s club and institute, 
&c., at Tantobie, Durham. Mr. Thomas EK. Taylor, architect 
and surveyor, Prospect House, Lanchester, or Front Street, 
Annfield Plain. 


Watron-upon-Tuames.—Feb. 5.—For the erection of a 
pumping station, comprising engine-house (185 feet by 50 
feet), boiler-house (131 feet by 57 feet 6 inches) with steel 
plate coal bunkers over holding 800 tons, fitting-shop (57 feet 
6 inches by 40 feet), and smiths’ shop (44 feet by 22 feet), the 
whole having a cubic capacity of about 1,170,000 feet, includ- 
ing foundations ; together with the construction of a chimney 
shaft 150 feet above ground, river water conduit, and other 
works incidental thereto in Hurst Road, for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. Deposit 10. The Southern District Office, 
Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 

Watres.—Feb. 1.—For erection of additions, &c., to the 
bottling stores of the Abergarw Brewery, at Brynmenin, near 
Bridgend. Mr. C. H. O’Regan, manager, Abergarw 
Brewery, Brynmenin. 


Watrs.—Feb. 1.—For building thirty-eight cottages at 
Coedelay, near Tonyrefail. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & 
Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 


Watrs.—Feb. 3.—For building forty houses at Abernant, 
Aberdare. Mr. Alec. 8. Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, 
Aberdare. 

Wates.—Feb. 4.—The Merthyr Tydfil education com- 
mittee invite tenders for (1) building new cloakrooms, lat- 
rines, &c., at Treharris Council Schools ; (2) alterations, erect- 
ing new latrines, forming entrances, playgrounds, new drains, 
&c., at Merthyr Vale Council Schools. Deposit 11. 1s. each. 
Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Merthyr Tydfil and Aber- 
dare. 

Watrs.—Feb. 6.—For alterations and additions to Caer- 
salen Wesleyan chapel, Gelli, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 


SPRAGIE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


iN eh 
Te Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


*‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


Leather, 1s. 


Write for particulars free, 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Steel Selfconlained | 
Geri bra Fates | 


Nvs. 2 and 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


| 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Wates.—F eb. 8.—For erection of a chapel at Ogmore Val 
Mr. Jesse Hurley, architect, 10 Bridgend Road, Aberkenfi; 
Glamorgan. 

Watzs.—Feb. 8.—For building a factory at St. Dogmael: 
Mr. L. Lewis, architect and surveyor, Cardigan and Fis} 
guard. 

Watrs.—Feb. 19.—For erection of Bethania Welsh 0.M 
chapel at Coedpenmaen, Pontypridd. Mr. Philip J. Jone: 
architect, Brynawel, Cilfynydd. 


WincuEstER.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of grand stan 
at Wolvesey Palace. Mr. W. V. Anderson, A.M.I.C.E 
Guildhall, Winchester. 

Winpsor.—Feb. 3.—For the partial reconstruction of 
brick culvert, passing under the Osborne Road. The Boroug 
Surveyor’s Office, Alma Road, Windsor. 


Wooptry.—Feb. 8.—For alterations and additions to tk 
Council school at Woodley, near Stockport. Deposit 1/1. M. 
H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


THE plans have just been prepared for the erection of 
new head post-office at Torquay. 

Ow1ne to the increasing demand for electric light th 
Eastbourne Corporation have just laid down a new generatin 
plant of an elaborate type. This addition has been warrante 
by the fact that the electrical department has been suc. 
a pronounced success. 

A xew footbridge is about to be erected over the railwa 
line in Richmond Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Premises in Piccadilly, London, were offered for sale a 
the Auction Mart on Tuesday last. In 1884 they cost, wit 
the freehold, 102,000/., and they were withdrawn at Tuesday’ 
sale at 167,0001. 

AccorDING to the decision of the Town Council of Samar 
(Russia), the chairman invites tenders from contractors fo 
the construction and the working of a central electric station 
and also to take charge of the organisation of the tramway 
at Samara. The above undertaking to be given in a con 
cession. For particulars and conditions write to ? Admini 
stration de la Ville de Samara. 


LIFTS aw HOISTS Glazed 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
—_ 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and-32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tablesfor 1908, price 6d., post7d.3 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
‘elegrams, “*FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


SSS 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Bricks 


MANCHESTER. The. Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtain 
from the material and workmanship of 1 


French Asphalte Cc 


LIMITED, 
§ Laurepse Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E. 


so eS RY 


Si, ee 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Raruway (Hast End). 
CorsHaM Down Quarry (Entrance from Railw 


BATH FREESTONES 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply th 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms a@V 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, ¢ 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
ried Stone for Winter use. . - + eee 
All letters to be addressed to : 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonn Ownzrs 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsnam, | 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FikiMa 


tae 


— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. BEXHILL. 
—__— For making-up parts of Dorset Road and De la Warr Road. 
ANSTRUTHER. Mr. Grorce Batt, borough surveyor. 
For erection of the Murray library, for trustees. Trueman . : : : : : . £3,047 11 8 
Accepted Tenders. Roadamant Co. . ; : 2 4 , 2,859 12 4 
Clark, senr., mason 5 . : , 2007 -0 0 Thacker & Co. . ‘ : ; ; : 2,451 0 0 
Brown, joiner : . : : : : 595 0).0 Surveyor’s estimate ‘ : , 4 : 2,412 14 6 
Gray & Pringle, plumber . ; : : 138 17 6 Peerless, Dennis & Co. . ; : ; 2,527 0,0 
Williamson, plasterer . ; : 5 ; 7614 9 Griffiths & Co. . ; . : : : 2,513 19 7 
Gilmour, slater : , : : 6110 0 Tarmac, Ltda ee . . ; ; : 221549 5D 
BATH Carry, Bexhill (accepted) ; : ; : 2,052 10 0 
For erection of golf pavilion, Lansdown. Messrs. Sricock & Chittenden & Simmons . : i ; 1,961 14 9 
Reay, architects, Bath. BIRMINGHAM 
eres & Son. : : ; : eo OF 6 For erection of public baths. Mr. A. Harrison, architect, 
Mould Bros. . ° ° : z . 1,190 0 0 Colmore Row. 
ion ee ST bei ; ‘ ; j ; nae ou oe Bowen & Sons (accepted) , ‘ + 210,467 0: 0 
ong & Sons g : : ; ; . 1,019 0 0 De Nea : 5 : 2 
ood & ‘Morris 997 0 0 For erection of Council school, Leigh Road, Washwood Heath. 
ei) & Sons. ; 985 0 0 Bishop (recommended) } eee lo-09%.9'0, 0 
Hayward & Wooster . : ; : 9756 0 O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. : ; 955 0 0} EEE et pee anaes 
Menecllor & Sons ; 930 0 0 | For ereenion of grammar school. 
Blackmore . ' : } : ; ; 899 0 0 Mason, Stourbridge (accepted) . : pesto /fo.10) 5 
Burden & Clark . : : ; ; : 897 0 0| 
Howard, Son & Parsons (recommended) . 891 0 0 7 Ns een Ete Pee ae hae 
or erection of store for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative 
i ES and Industrial Society. Mr. Percy B. Hovutron, archi- 
For the making-up south end of Clock House Road. tect, Chesterfield 
Bry er 0 eae - zh Cartledge & Parr . . . . . £2402 0 0 
5 aes : ; i i ; 716 19 7 Sprakes & Sons . : ; : 2,400 0 0 
LS ell a i» Maule: ic Oie cise). ol «ty kant Mee atl ee OF 6Gem One O 
Woodham & Son . ; ; : . ‘ (alah ve ala Maanles 9 904 5 0 
Mowlem & Co. . ; ; ; : : 698 0 0 Sedan ; : ; ; ; ; 2110 0 0 
For erection of a destructor house. Bryant IR Soa 1h 7 : ; 2073 3 0 
eee SO 0) CR tal & Sons. | sw, BD OO 
Nightingale . ; : : ; : : 419 0 0 Roa ; 1998 15 8 
ee & Co. . led’ ? : oe : ; Wortley & Son . : : ‘ . ; 1,997 0 0 
arbrow (recommended) d : ; ‘ Mvuvtitins & RicHarpson, Doncaster 
BILSTON. (accepted) : : : : : 4 1,985 0 0 
For erection of schools at Bullholes for 1,350 children. Messrs. Barton é : : : : : : 1,930 0 0 
Barttny & McConwnat, architects, Walsall. Moore : ; : : : : , (0S One O 
Goucu & Son, Wolverhampton (accepted) £13,850 0 0 Leadley & Groves: . 3 : : : LerOO me. 0 


[ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Offce—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
\ONOON OFFICE {39 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
IRTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOGKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
0,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRICHTON & 
UTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


Ay 


, TUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch, 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


‘Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards, 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT r : 
BRIGHTON. LWYNDDAFDYL. 
For repairs, &c., at seven houses at Brighton, for the Trustees For erection of villa. Mr. James Jonus, architect, Dolmen, 
of the Sutton Estate. Mr. BE. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., Rhydlewis, Henllan, R.8.O., architect. 
F.S.I., M.S.A., architect to the Sutton Estate, 128 High Jones : i p : ; £498 10 0 
Street, Acton, W., and 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, Thomas ' 496 15 0 
W.C. D. J. Davies . 487 0 0 
AsHDown, East Street, Brighton (accepted) £586 2 0 D. Davies 459 10 0 
Morgan 441 16 6 
DUDLEY. James 438 0 0 
For erection of central free library. B. Jones 430 0 0 
Round, Dudley (recommended) . £6,600 0 0 J.L. Jones. 412 0 0 
DaAvIEs, Liwynbedw, Ffostrasol ‘(accepted) 410 0 90 


DUBLIN. 
For erection of Fowler memorial hall, Rutland Square. Mr. 
F. W. Hicernsoruam, architect. 


Clifton & Cooper £3,611 18 6 
Beckett ; 3,379 0 0 
Pemberton roy fo On ©) 
White 3,150 0 0 
J. & R. Thompson 3,020 0 0 
IPilena.. 2,850 0 .0 
Lidwill & Gor 2,840 0 0 
Whelan Bros. 2,840 0 0 
Hemmingway 2,803 14 4 
Farmer Bros. 2 AOL OMe 
Farquaharson 2,650 0 0 
Scott & Co., Ltd. . 2,420 14 11 


FULMER. 
For erection of elementary school for about ninety children. 
Mr. C. H. Ritey, architect. Quantities by Messrs. W. T. 


Fartuine & Son, Strand, W.C. 
Lane & Son. £1,499 15 0 
Hollis & Sons alrereye 0) (0 
Hartley ; LSLr OF 0 
Burfoot & Son Aberoy eyes LO. (0) 
Bowyer 1,297 0 0 
uiovell & Son 1,269 0 0 
Cox & Sons. 1,242 0 0 
Harris 1179. Oa0 
Frint, High W ycombe (accepted) 14672205510 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


| 


orrices BAT oe 
| LIVERPOOL. OI 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,¥ for see 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


LONDON. | 

For works at 12 to 24 Half Moon Lane, Herne Hill, on the 

Sutton Estate, to comply with the London Building Acts. 

(Amendment) Act. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., 

F.S.I., M.S.A., architect to the Sutton Estate, 182 High 

Sureet, Acton, W., and 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 


Styles £333 19 6 
Palmer 273 17 6 
Ferris Bros, 226 15 0 
Bugg 216 16 0 
Leonard 209 12 6 
Hough 207 10 0 


FORT TALBOT. 
For erection of church of St. John the Evangelist, Oalwolee 
Fort Talbot. Mr. Frepx. R. Kempson, architect, 16 High 


Street, Cardiff. Mr. Hamitton H. T'uRNmR, surveyor, 
39 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. | 


Luscombe & Co. . £8,911 0 0 
Davies & Sons 7,800 0 0 
Shepton & Sons . 7,778 ame | 
Willcock & Co. 7,700 0 0 
Linton 7,567 15 5 
Collins & Godfrey : 6,875 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & pik Ltd. 6,845 0 0 
Turner & Sons 6,755 0 0 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


© free PN Se QUARRY OWNERS. 


Ip We 
BATH & PORTLAND RMS TRADE MARK 
BOX GROUN 


only of the Bary Sro 


ate 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent RoBerts 


CHERRY ROW, 


LEEDS 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
CG.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK. - 
L&SWR., NINE ELMS SW. 
132 GROSVENOR R2, PIMLICO. | 

MANCHESTER : 

TRAFFORD PARK. 


ie 
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SUPPLEMENT 
(css “ | 2 i a |. |... eee 
MACCLESFIELD. PERTH. 
x erection of laboratory at sewage works. Mr. Jasez | For causewaying Shore Road. Mr. Rosgrr M’ Kit1op, 
Wrieut, architect. burgh surveyor. 

Simpson & Sons £274 0 0 Brown & Kincaid £4,132 1 3 
Tawse ; 5,576 11. 2 
Stark & Sons 5,402 4 11 
Finlayson & Sons D, connec 
NAAS. J. & J. Neilson onder alaby at 
¢ carrying-out sewerage works. Mr. F. Brnrcey, B.E., a & Sons ee “ a 
_— peplin. Lothians Quarry Co. 5,107 13 5 
Ja J. Martin . Soo00 80/0 Dohson 2963 15 9 
cennedy Been ah Sea rieey 2,801 15 10 
sairds, Ltd. . 4,579 3.9 M’ Andrew 2,864 10 11 
legarty & Gault 4,571 9 3 Leith ‘un 2831 8 2 
ilake g00s,0) 0.) Ta 2,815 6 8 
fee Beck Ee a Meme whats Ti 2.700 7 11 
iraham eee O!* relige lt Us an 2699 4 2 
_—o Bros. 4,405 15 1 Martin & MacFarlane 2,546 18 10 
ollen Ap : sje Taylor Bros. : , ‘ ; j 2,522 0 1 
ey 3,978 0 BranniGan Bros. & Co., Glasgow (accepted) 2,460 0 1 

iritch ; ; ; : U,U/teeoe 0 POWICK. 
'LEMING Bros. (accepted) . 35,832 12 1 | For supplying fire-extinguishing apparatus to the Powick 

igineer’s estimate 3,964 0 0 asylum. 

MERRYWEATHER (accepted) £988 0 0 

RICHMOND. 
OADBY For erection of secondary school for girls. Messrs. A. WIcK- 
: HAM JARvis & F. A. Ricuarps, M.A., architects, 

construction of 450 lineal yards of 9-inch stoneware pipe 36 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
sewer, with manholes, &. Mr. J. Turner, surveyor, Mitchell Bros. F : : £13,709 0 0 
South Wigston. Martin, Wells & Co. 13,505 0 0 
faycock & Sons £470 0 0 Jarman, Daws & Co. 15,189 0 0 
almer ; 435 10 0 Hughes & Co. 15,125 0 0 
lawley & Sons 418 6 3 Speechly & Smith 12,973 0 0 
uckley 417 14 8 Kemp ; F 12,947 0° 0 
arlick ; é 385 10 0 Tribe & Robinso 12,825 0 0 
timpson & Rollston 380 4 0 Wakeham Bros. 12,814 0 0 
annum & Watts Ov inl ick Hawkins & Co. . 12,684 0 0 
outham 569 18 3 Goddard & Sons 12,595 0 0 
hamberlain : s : 363 9 O Burges & Sons 12,553 0 0 
trtTH & Co., Leicester (accepted) . ¥o 10) SO) Soote & Son (accepted) 2 200m Ome () 


IARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


le for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
-is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendryit presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
perly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours. 


m Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


matovietous tapecos SOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


SHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, 
LAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Erc. 


Speitsaauaied ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ee 37, KING WILLIAM ST LONDON BRIDGE 
HEST QUALITY WORK Fb nada cates ee MUSCOVY HOUSE.E.C. 


GEO. DAVI 


AT MODERATE TERMS 


I 


Ht 


Bt || rire,souno, . MAC K VERMIN PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 
CEILINGS. PUGGING.&c . 


the B n fire Prevention 
J-‘A‘AING&C? 


\ 


iN 


| 


= 


Apopreo sy H.M.OFFice oF WoRKS. 
H.M.War OFFICE, 
THE ADMIRALTY, AND 
LONDON County Councit. 


i : wil wean adath 


Crminiltee. 


181 QUEEN VicToRIA ST. Lonoon. E.C. 
works : Haves-Mipp.esex & Rawcuirre-YorKs: 


ae . <PORTER.  [Jax. 31, 1908, 
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SS ee LL) | 
WALTHAMSTOW. 

: Se atte For erection of additional blocks, Selwyn Avenue Scho 

For erection of retort-house at gas works. oo eae Walthamstow. Quantities by Mn G. 7, Gama 

Witty & Co., Exeter (accepted) . : j F.S.1., 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. Mr H. Pross 

M.S.A., architect and surveyor to the comiittee, 

Peachey ; : , : ; ‘ . £15,087 0 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Barton : E ; F ‘ : . -L2;962RE0 

For erection of fire station in Shepherd Street. Mr. P. H. Sith Sons”. < : d : . 12,843 0 

PaumeEr, borough engineer. Webster & Son . : : , : ; oa 0 

Coox & Sons, Crawley, Sussex (accepted) . £1,295 0 0 Eemploagt a fll” : 

Minter : ‘ : , : : . -12,2455.0 

SUTTON COLDFIELD. Spencer, Santo & Co. . : ; p .  12;096Re0 

For erection of school in Hollyfield Road. Messrs. CROUCH, Evans : 5 ; : ; : : ee { 

Burier & Savacs, architects, birmingham. Maddison . ' : j 5 ’ : iad ; 
Fenwick, Ltd. . : : : : 2105220. 0 Dean . é : : : ‘ : ‘ 

: , 2095 0 0 Brand, Pettit & Co. . : : ; . TL Same 
roe Son 4 1,995 0 0 Rowley Bros. : : : ; : . 11, 568ee¢ 
We oeliouse & Sons ‘ : : i 3 1,984 0 0 Fairhead & Son . : : . : : ia ; 
Stephens ©. - see 900 00 | yee 
: 1397 0 0 Nightingale : ; : ; ; ; 4157 -¢ 
akg ; ; i : ; ; 1,896 0 0 Hammond & Son ‘ ‘ ; ; - 10,065 ¢ 
iret "OC SS eet ocon emo mer Clark & Sons . ., sg 
Good . : f : : ; : ; 1,889 14 0 ——————— ee 
Barnsley & Son. 5 : 5 : : 1,888 0 O A SECURE SAFE. | 
Higgs 4 ; / i } : ; 1,880 0 O | Tur following is an extract from a letter by Mr. S. Mould 
Bird . : : , : : : : 1,875 0 O | Leatherhead, which has been received by Messrs. Tho 
Elvins : ; : ; 5 : 1,870 0 O | Skidmore & Son, of Wolverhampton :—“ My premises | 
Ingram & Son . s ; : 5 : 1,849 0 O stock were destroyed by fire on Saturday, the 11th inst. 
Cleaver ; : : : : ‘ ; 1,840 0 0 | books (in a safe I bought from you some years ago) y 
Turville& Son . ; : ; ; : 1,840 0 O | found intact; the fire was swift and furious, and we y 
Lanetry, Tyburn, Birmingham (accepted) 1,819 0 O | greatly cheered on opening the safe to find the content; 

perfectly sound condition. A larger safe will now be 
quired.’’ As the writer is a proprietor of an ironmon; 
SOUTHAMPTON. stores he was able to select a safe, and it will be remai 
: ay, - he does not say he was surprised at the safety of the conte 
For construction of an 18-inch cast-iron storm water sewer, : i : : BR: 

on piles, on the foreshore of the Western Shore. for .with one of Messrs. Skidmore’s safes security is t 

W hettam a : : ‘ A : . 107040 .0 anticipated. 

g , : : ‘ ; 2 6 

mes d j : ; : : ; ae ” 0 On Wednesday the parish church of Parracombe, Ni 
Osman (accepted) f : : : , 991 12 4 | Devon, was practically destroyed by lightning ; the chure 
Borough engineer’s estimate . ; : ‘ 295 0 © , almost wrecked, and will have to be entirely rebuilt. | 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATION 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLIN 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO ! 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all di 


ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEI 
—— ee _teloonone_ 21 nor sr0nT A 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” 


Telephone. 21 HORSFORTH 


EXTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s Parents) 


In BRASS, BRONZE. and other A 


i 


| ; For Interior and = - is also easily applied for ret 
Coatoston Exterior Decorations, Coatostone ting stonework and acts 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, givin) 
(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 


; : : f new stone. No scaffolding req 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, Stoo ae 2 i 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By all work done off ladders. For further partic 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. apply—- 

eT meee 


Che Coatostone Decoration €o., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 
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UPPLEMENT 


—— 


TRADE NOTES. 


pnNts..’—The Ruabon Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., the 
wufacturers of this well-known brand of terra-cotta, facing- 
ks, roofing-tiles, sanitary pipes, &c., have removed their 
don office from 17 Wharf, South Wharf Road, Padding- 
to No. 14 Craven Road, Paddington, W. The following 
some recent examples of their terra-cotta in London :— 
sian Mission, City Road (red); Messrs. Sanderson & 
’snew premises, Berners Street (pink terra-cotta and red 
ng-bricks) ; Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
fterra-cotta) ; Marble Arch Hotel (over tube station, buff 
a-cotta). 


[ae Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd,, of 37 King 
liam Street, London, E.C., have appointed Mr. F. W. 
holson as their new manager. 


Jnvzr the direction of Messrs. G. & J. Sloane, architects, 
antry, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ natural system of ventilation, embrac- 
we latest patent ‘‘air-pump”’ ventilators, has been 
lied to King Street Schools, Coventry. 
(an British Mannesmann Tube Co., Ltd., of Salisbury 
ise, London Wall, London, have approached the Falkirk 
n Council relative to the company obtaining a site in 
irk for the erection of a factory. 
THE cartoon appearing in yesterday’s issue of the Pall 
1 Gazette is founded on the well-known “ three-men ” 
er issued by the proprietors of “Ripolin.” Amongst our 
ers there must be supporters of all parties, but to none 
it give offence, while doubtless all will be amused. 
uz Grand & Surcuirr, of Magdala Works, 125 Bunhill 
, London, E.C., who bored a 205-feet well at Letchworth 
‘years ago, have recently carried out second works in the 
den City. This new tube well is a little deeper than the 
, being 210 feet. It passes through the lower beds of the 
dle Chalk Formation and reaches the Melbourne Rock. 
water rose to within 100 feet of the surface, and a con- 
ous pumping trial of 72 hours was made, 400,000 gallons 
rater being raised. 


fa Agent-General for Queensland, 73 Basinghall Street, 
., writes us that the following merchants in the Colony 
prepared to undertake the export of the pine and hard- 


wood timbers for which Queensland is so well known :—Asso- 


| ciated Timber Merchants’ Society, Brisbane ; Brown & Broad, 


L td.,Brisbane; James Campbell & Sons, Ltd., Brisbane; 
Queensland National Products Company, Brisbane; Rooney 
& Co., Townsville. 

Messrs. Joun Knicut, R.P. (Master) and W. J. Jarvis, 
R.P. (Operative) have been elected by ballot as representa- 
tives of the registered plumbers of the London District on the 
Registration Committee for two years ending December 31, 
1909. The plumbers’ associations and public bodies repre- 
sented on the committee have made the following nomina- 
tions :—Messrs. C. Thomerson, R.P., and W. Fayers, R.P., 
representing the London Society of Associated Master 
Plumbers; Messrs. F. Herbert, R.P., and W. J. Sturgess, 
R.P., representing the London Management Committee of the 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Mr. F. Wyatt, R.P., representing the Executive 
Council of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Mr. W. Smeaton, R.P., repre- 
senting the London Plumbers’ Society; Dr. Reginald Dud- 
field, representing the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers 
of Health; Mr. T. W. A. Hayward, A.M.Inst.C.E., repre- 
senting the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers ; and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., 
representing the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


New elementary schools are to be erected, at a cost of 
8,000/., at Morehall, in the borough of Folkestone. 

Pans have been passed by the Kingston-on-Thames Cor- 
poration for the erection of a new theatre of varieties. 

To-morrow (Saturday) Lady Llangattock will lay the 
foundation-stone of the new evangelical day school being 
erected in connection with All Souls Church, Langham Place, 
W. 

Ar Partick Dean of Guild Court last week linings were 
granted to the trustees of the Church of Scotland for the 
erection of a new church at the corner of Broomhill Drive 
and Crow Road. The building, which will cost about 6,0007., 
will have accommodation for a congregation of 800, and will 
be constructed of red sandstone. It has been designed in the 
old Gothic style of architecture by Messrs. Stewart & 
Paterson, Glasgow. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


We have just had brought to our notice a novel invention 
in the shape of a patent electrically driven punkah, designed 
to take the place of the native-pulled machine so familiar to 
travellers in the East and passengers by our large liners. The 
new punkah is delightfully simple in its construction and 
the drive is obtained in a very simple way. An electric motor 
rigidly suspended from the ceiling is fitted with a conical 
pulley on the underside, and a swinging frame encloses same. 
To the under-hearing of this frame is attached a short curtain, 
and on the upper side of the frame is a quadrant pivoted on 
a bearing-pin and governed by springs, which engages with 
the conical pulley referred to above. When the motor is 
started it naturally throws the frame away from the vertical 
position, so that the quadrant on leaving the pinion or cone 
is at once pulled into the vertical position again by the spring. 
Due to the peculiar angle at which the quadrant is set, on 
its return journey it engages with the opposite side of the 
cone. This cycle of operation continues while the motor runs. 
The machine runs quite noiselessly, and due to the jerk with 
which the quadrant leaves the cone, the very essential “ flick ”’ 
which is the chief characteristic of the hand-pulled punkah 
is imparted to the curtain. The patentees and manufacturers 
are Messrs. Bergtheil & Young, Ltd., 12 Camomile Street, 
London, E.C., who showed us the punkah running, and in- 
formed us that it can be adapted for use to suit almost any 
existing conditions in buildings of all descriptions. They 
have just recently installed some of the punkahs on the Orient 
Steam Navigation Company’s boat Omrah. The new inven- 
tion seems to supply a want, and we believe has a big future 
in front of it, especially in tropical climates, and for ship 
and theatre use. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


To a student of the strength of materials there are few 
subjects more interesting than chains. The venerable maxim 
that one is no stronger than the weakest link is universally 
true. Since electric cranes have come into use in building 
operations the loads to be lifted have increased, and the strain 
on the links seems to be sometimes excessive. Every builder 
should make it a rule to have his chains regularly tested and 
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annealed, which can be done in most large towns without my 
cost. The Mork Patent Block Co. test every link of th 
chains. They have additional interest in strength becay 
they supply not only Weston’s blocks but several others { 
different purposes, and a defective link would affect the ya] 
of the treble best Staffordshire chains they use and make th 
pulley-blocks appear less useful. They also manuf. 
ture travelling crabs and cranes, safety winches, hand cha; 
and scaffold chains. They claim for the last that no dama 
arises to the poles, that there is a great saving of time, ab 
lute safety and reduced expenses. The business of the co 
pany is so closely connected as to become a guarantee th 
everything produced will be of the highest quality. 

Parquerry cannot be properly shown by small diagran 
Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd., of Caversham ha 
issued a large sheet containing thirteen of their designs whi 
show the arrangement of the patterns in true colours a 
proportions. The firm will, however, carry out architec 
designs when desired. A1l the parquet they supply is of th 
own manufacture, and best materials are used. The floc 
can be laid with their patent glue mastic or with aspha 
In all the designs care is taken to recognise the limits of t 
material, but the rectilinear forms are so combined that ea 
pattern has independence, for no pair are alike. The pric 
given are economical for such work as Messrs. Samuel Elli 
& Sons can produce. They also supply wood-block floors 
any design, and can lay them in mastic. 

THE new catalogue issued by the Pulsometer Engineeri 
Co., Ltd., contains their most recent examples. Efforts a 
made to co-operate with the latest conditions of building, a 
however difficult may be the operations a pump can be suppli 
which can perform all that is required of it. What is remai 
able is the power which is possessed by a pump the dimensio 
of which are strictly limited. Indeed, it might be said th 
the architectural principle of making form suggestive of wh 
has to be done is carried out rigorously in the Pulsometer. 


Tux Kensington Borough Council on Tuesday adopted 
scheme for widening the southern end of Church Street, t 
principal thoroughfare leading north and south in ¢ 
Western end of London, at a cost of over 40,0001., the Borou 
Council and County Council each paying a moiety. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL,? RUSSELL=SQUARE, W.C.—SMOKING = LOUNGE— 
DINING-ROOM. 


HOUSE AT RAYLEIGH, ESSEX, 


KINNERSLEY CASTLE, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


FLATS IN SHOOTUP HILL, EDGWARE ROAD, WILLESDEN. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR LABOURER’S COTTAGE, LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD, IRELAND. 


VARIETIES. 
Messrs. LLEWELLYN & Pawtey, architects and surveyors, 
of Sevenoaks and Farnborough, have dissolved partnership. 


THE whole of the water stored in one of the Llanelly reser- 
voirs, estimated at 250,000,000 gallons, has been lost through 
the breaking of a small valve. 


THE Government have placed a further order for glass tiles 
for Chelsea Barracks with the Newellite Glass Tile Co., of 
Shenton Street, Old Kent Road, S.E. 

THE Bermondsey Borough Council have decided to put in 
hand at a cost of nearly 6001. the paving of several streets 
in their borough, to provide work for the unemployed. 

Aw extra workhouse situated in Hornsey Rise at a cost 
of 27,000/. has been acquired for the Poor-law Guardians of 
St. Luke’s, Shoreditch. It has, however, been overcrowded to 
such an extent that the Guardians find that an estimated cost 
of 53,000/. will be necessary to provide sufficient accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr. Apotro Butte (Consul of Mexico in London) has 
received a cable from the President of Mexico authorising 
him to serve on the committee of the Mexican Exhibition, to 
be held at the Crystal Palace next summer, and to assist in 
every way in making the Exhibition a success. 


A LarGE English firm of tube and steel manufacturers have 
been in communication with the Town Clerk of Falkirk with 
a view to getting a site in Falkirk for the erection of works, 


and have asked for certain information as to the railway 
accommodation, taxes, price of gas, electricity, water, &c. 
Representatives of the company visited the town this week, 

By a majority of nearly 1,000 Leeds has decided to pro- 
ceed with a Corporation Bill on sewage and tramways. An 
expenditure of over 1,250,000/. is involved in the sewage pro- 
ject, and the tramways proposals are set down at nearly 
90,0001. 

Ir was reported at the last meeting of the Hornsey Borough 
Council that the Local Government Board had sanctioned the 
borrowing of 39,6901. for the erection of additional workmen’s 
dwellings. It was agreed that the question of whether it was 
advisable to sell the land acquired for the dwellings should 
be referred to a special committee to confer with the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. 

THE assessment committee of the Haslingden Board of 
Guardians have decided that in future a tax should be levied 
on greenhouses in Bacup which are detached from house 
premises. Thirty to forty householders are affected by the 
new tax, which works out roughly at a penny per week. The 
decision has caused great dissatisfaction in the town, especi- 
ally among the amateur gardeners of Rossendale, who have 
constructed greenhouses as a hobby, and not for profit. 

Muvcu excitement was caused amongst the ‘nhabitants of 
Lyme Regis by the sight of dense vapour issuing from the 
cliffs situated to the east of the town, from which blue lias 
stone is being quarried. It seems, according to Mr. A. G. 
Cameron, that the combustion was caused by the decomposi- 
tion of the iron pyrites in the shales, which were also probably 
bituminous. He thought that the combustion was caused by 
the extreme changes of temperature, as, for instance, the fairly 
hot summer experienced at Lyme last year, which was followed 
by excessive wet. 

THE construction of the new defence breakwater at Ports- 
mouth was begun on the 22nd inst. This is a unique under- 
taking. In order to prevent hostile vessels from rushing 
the naval harbour under cover of darkness a row of huge 
concrete blocks is to be dropped across the shallow sandbanks. 
These blocks weigh thirty-four tons each, and placed end- 
to-end will make a formidable wall that no destroyer can 
jump. There is a fort at either end—one on shore and one 
in the sea—and the only way of getting through the break- 
water will be through a gap that can be quickly closed. 
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Henvon District. Council are inviting tenders for the 
erection of fifty dwellings for working classes at Child’s Hill. 
These cottages form part of a scheme prepared by Mr. George 
Hornblower for building 153 houses, at a total cost of 37,5901. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have agreed to sell 1g acres 
of land for the purpose for 875/. It is proposed that the rents 
shall be 10s. and 7s. 6d. per week, and it is estimated that 
these rents will provide a small surplus. 


Tur master painters of Aberdeen propose to alter the date 
of yearly settlement from March 1 to January 1, the former 
date having been fixed by the local Conciliation Board. The 
masters also propose that the working day in the country 
during December and January should be reduced from ten to 
seven hours. The men are expected to raise the question 
of increasing the rate of wages to 8sd. per hour. At a recent 
meeting of the men a hostile expression of feeling was offered 
to the proposals of the masters. 


A spPECIAL meeting of Crieff Town Council was held to 
consider the estimate prepared by Mr. Gilbert Thomson, 
C.E., Glasgow, of the cost of the proposed sewage purification 
works, and to resolve to borrow 14,000/. from the Public 
Works Loan Board. The probable estimate, which amounts 
to 13,3987., was previously considered in committee of the 
whole Board. After discussion, 1t was agreed to apply for 
powers to borrow 14,0001. for the proposed works. 


Tue Dundee Water Commissioners have accepted con- 
tracts for a new measuring water cistern, valve tower and 
reservoir at the east end of Dundee. When full it will contain 
over five and a half million gallons, and from it water may 
be distributed along the foreshore for 22 miles. The con- 
sumption per hour varies from half a million to as low as 
one hundred thousand gallons, and the reservoir is required 
to balance the supply, and meet the demands of the district 
during periods of maximum drought. The cost of the new 
works will be about 7,000/. The works have been designed 
by Mr. Baxter, the water engineer. 

THe Zandvoorde (Ostend) Brick and Tile Works, which 
have recently supplied the bricks for the new Benedictine 
Abbey at Quarr, near Ryde, and the Catholic Church at 
Shanklin, have in hand what must be a record order—for 
12,000,000 bricks for a hospice in Belgium, in addition to 
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1,200,000 for the new railway between Zeebrugge and Bruges, | 
and large quantities for several new churches and a convent at — 
Assebroucke, near Bruges, the totals of these works amounting 
to the amazing figure of 16,120,000 bricks. The bricks are a 
little smaller than ours, and though carefully finished and of 
pleasing tints, are less expensive as well; but the firm make 
to English measurements to order in the summer months 
only. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Tue following Hon. Fellows and Members have been elected : 
Honorary Fellows:—Professor Dott Cavaliere Guiseppe | 
Badaloni, Professor Dr. Leo Burgerstein, Professor G. W. 

Chlopine, Professor Dr. H. Griesbach, Professor Dr. Kirchner, 

Dr. Albert Mathieu, Professor Dr. M. Mishima, M.D., Pro- 

fessor Luigi Pagliani, Professor Dr. Alb. Palmberg, Sir 

Horace Henderson Pinching, K.C.M.G., M.A., L.R.C.P., | 
M.R.C.S., Marc Armand Ruffer, C.M.G., M.A., M.D., 

B.Ch., F.L.8., F.S.S. Members :—Messrs. Ernest Wilfred | 
Baldwin, Harry Beech, Stanley George Montague Butler, | 
Anthony Buxton, Richard Blaylock Cropper, P.A.S.I., Sidney 

Herbert Fortune, P.A.S.I., Miss Marian Hunter, L.8.A., 

D.P.H., J. D. Jenkins, M.D., B.S.Lond., D.P.H., M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P., Arthur Edward Jones, Allan Kirk, P.AS.I, 

Richard Bertram Ling, Robert W. Lovett, M.D., Sidney 
Robert Moss, Albert E. Pearson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 

Harold Pritchard, Charles Porter, M.D., B.Sc., Edward © 
Stamp, David Wallace Steele, Frederick William Thomp- 

son, P.A.S.I., Edward A. Townsend, P.A.8.1., Fred. Wilson, © 
and Henry Zahor, M.D. 


MASONRY DAMS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on the 2i1st inst., papers were read on “ Kixperimental In- 
vestigations of the Stresses in Masonry Dams Subjected to 
Water-Pressure,’’ by Sir John W. Ottley and A. W. Bright- 
more, D.Sc. ; ‘‘ Stresses in Dams: an Experimental Investiga- 
tion by Means of India-Rubber Models,” by J. 8. Wilson 
and W. Gore; and “Stresses in Masonry Dams,” by H. P. 
Hill. The following are abstracts of the papers :— i | 
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The experiments described in the first paper were carried 

out in the shops of the late Royal Indian Engineering College 

at Cooper’s Hill, and occupied from first to last a period of 

about fourteen months. They were restricted, for reasons 

given, to models of a dam of typical triangular section under 

erfect conditions, and the results obtained are submitted as 

a contribution to existing knowledge on the important sub- 

ject of the arrangement of stresses in masonry dams subjected 
to water-pressure. 

The models were made of “ plasticine,’’ a kind of modelling 
elay, which appeared likely to reproduce on a small scale many 
of the conditions existing in a “ full-size’’ structure. The 
specific gravity of this material is 1.33; its temporary elastic 
limit in tension is about 2 lbs. per square inch, whilst its 
temporary elastic limit in compression is about 3 lbs. per 
square inch. The word “temporary”’ is used in this con- 
nection because after a time the plasticity of the material 
obscures its elastic tendency. It was also found that “ plasti- 
cine’’ possesses a property of peculiar value in such experi- 
ments, in that notwithstanding its plasticity it will crack 
quite short along the plane of maximum tension when sub- 
jected to relatively small .tensions for a sufficiently long 

eriod. 
4 The dam was first modelled of triangular section with the 
vertical face exposed to the pressure of the water, the base 
being made equal to the height divided by the square root of 
the specific gravity of the “ plasticine,’’ so that the resultant 
of the pressure on the base (due to the weight of the model 
dam itself and the pressure of the water) would act at one- 
third of the width of the base from the outer toe. 
of the model was taken at 30 inches, which therefore gave 
a base of 26 inches. The length of the dam was 12 inches. 
* In subsequent experiments the width of the base was reduced 
to 23, 20 and 17 inches, whilst in one case a sloping face was 
adopted. 

The model was moulded in a frame furnished with thick 
plate-glass sides, and in order to permit of accurate measure- 
ment of any displacement in the model corresponding hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, 2 inches apart, were scratched on 
both the glass and the “ plasticine.’’ 

The glass sides were made adjustable, and previous to the 
application of water-pressure care was taken to see that the 
lines on the glass coincided accurately with the corresponding 


| being 195 lbs. 
_ of normal pressure on the base of about 0.74 Ib. per square 
| inch, and an average intensity of shearing stress over the 


The height | 


lines on the “ plasticine.’’ A clearance was left between -the 
glass sides and the model to ensure that the latter should 
receive no support from friction between it and the glass. 

Water-pressure was applied to the face of the model by 
water contained in a thin rectangular india-rubber bag made 
to fit the frame. 

The weight of the model as first made (with a 26-inch 
base) was 230 lbs., the water-pressure on the vertical face 
This gave an average value for the intensity 


horizontal base of about 0.62 lb. per square inch, thus keeping 
well within the elastic limit of the “ plasticine.’’ 

The displacements of the originally vertical and horizontal 
lines were shown in the various diagrams submitted. The first 
of these represents the condition of affairs after the water- 
pressure had been left on for one day. After these measure- 
ments had been taken, the water was siphoned off, and it is 
worthy of notice that in the course of a few days the model 
entirely recovered its original form, thus showing that the 
material was elastic under the pressure to which it had been 
subjected for the comparatively short period of one day. 

More important results were obtained when the water- 
pressure was left on for a longer time so as to allow the model 
to become permanently deformed owing to its plasticity, as it 
thus became possible to show more definitely the distribution 
of the stresses in the structure. A diagram shows the state 
of the model after the water-pressure had been left on for 
33 days, the crack at the inner toe having commenced to 
appear after seven days. 

After detailing the method of calculation adopted, it is 
pointed out that both the recorded displacements of the lines 
on the model and the calculations based on these indications 
show that, although the old assumption that the shearing 
stress is proportional to the normal stress does not hold good 
at the base (because the dam is “ fixed’’ at that level), yet at 
higher levels it is approximately correct, and that, there- 
fore, the shearing stresses to be provided against are not 
those at the base, but at rather higher levels near the outer 
profile. 

It is further pointed out that although a dam may be 
designed so as to have no tension on the horizontal plane at 
the inner toe when subjected to water-pressure, still there are 
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tensions on other planes passing through that point, and it 
is suggested that the plane of maximum tension at the inner 
toe can be made more vertical by tying the front part of the 
dam into the foundation below the level of the base. 

The permissible values of compressive and shearing stresses 
in dams are then considered, and the following final con- 
clusions are drawn :— ‘ 

(1) If a masonry dam be designed on the assumption that 
the stresses on the base are “uniformly varying,” and that 
these stresses are parallel to the resulting force acting on 
the base, the actual normal and shearing stresses on both 
horizontal and vertical planes would (in the absence of stresses 
due to such factors as changes in temperature, unequal settle- 
ment, &c.) be less than those provided for. : 

(2) There can be no tension on any plane at points near 
the outer toe. ‘ 

(3) There will be tension on planes other than the hori- 
zontal plane near the inner toe, the maximum intensity of 
such tension being generally equal to the average intensity 
of shearing stress on the base, and the inclination of its plane 
of action being about 45 degrees. 

In the introduction to the second paper reference is made 
to the mathematical and experimental investigations of the 
problem already made by Mr. Levy, Prof. Karl Pearson and 
Mr. Atcherley. The description given by Sir Benjamin 
Baker at the Institution, in the discussion on the Coolgardie 
Water Supply, of experiments he had made with jelly models 
of dams, suggested to the authors the possibility of making 
exact experiments with models of india-rubber in place of 
jelly. 

The paper is divided into seven sections, as follows :— 

Method of Straining the Model and Construction of 
A pparatus.—The two india-rubber modes _..perimented with 
are 1 inch thick and to a scale of represent sections of 
dams cut off by planes 20 feet apart. The profiles of both 
models are the same in the upper parts, but at the base sec- 
tion B joins the foundations by curves, and section ( by sharp 
angles. In each case the dam-like portion is about 6.3 inches 
high and the foundation portion is 4 inches high and 12 inches 
long. Hach model is divided into imaginary prisms and 
from the centre of gravity of each prism a: weight is sus- 
pended, the virtual specific gravity of the whole model being 
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thereby increased to about 40. The water-pressure acting on 
the up-stream face is reproduced by plates pulled against the — 
model by cords attached to weights, calculated so as to repre- 
sent a fluid having a density of 34%. The apparatus is 
arranged so that the weights representing the masonry and 
water-pressure can be supported by the model or by an in- 
dependent frame. The models are made of such shapes that 
when fully strained they assume the profiles as designed. 
The Elastic Properties of Rubber.—Attention is called to 
the fact that to take up the greater part of the strain corre- 
sponding with a given stress, rubber requires a period of about 
24 hours. To regain its original form a similar period ig 
necessary. The relationship between direct stress and the 
strains produced in three directions, for the quality of rubber 


used, was tested by an apparatus described in the paper. The 
results of tests are plotted as curves, which prove that the 
strains are directly proportional to the stresses within the 
limits of the tests. 

Measurements of the Strains.—The strains are measured 
by the aid of photography. A pair of photographs are taken 


of the model: one when it is strained, and the other when it — 


is unstrained. Black lines ruled on the light surface of the 
rubber appear on the photographic negatives as clear lines 
on a dark ground. The distances and angles between these 
clear lines are accurately measured with specially constructed 
scales and micrometer-gauges. 

Lhe Design of the Sections.—The dam-like portion of each 
section was designed to represent a dam 125 feet high, and 
the profile was calculated according to the best principles so 
far suggested to fulfil certain requirements with reference 
to the absence of tensile stress and the maximum compressive 
stresses. The various principles are set forth in the paper. 

Interpretation of Results.—The vertical, horizontal and 
shear strains are combined as required by the equations re- 
lating stress and strain in two dimensions. The equations 
used are given in Appendix I., and the experimental verifica- 
tion of some of them is given in the paper. 

Results Obtained.—Three sets of experiments were carried 
out with the models, and the stresses determined in each case 
are indicated in diagrams of ellipses of stress and three sets 
of curves, two giving the distributions of normal pressure on 
horizontal and vertical planes, and the third giving the dis- 
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tribution of shearing stress on one of those planes. The 
authors draw attention to the principal features revealed by 
the investigations. 

 Conclusions.—The following are some of the conclusions 
iyen in the paper :— 

ac) Tensile stresses may exist at the up-stream toe of a 
dam, notwithstanding the fact that the line of resistance lies 
well within the middle third. The tension may be reduced 
by (a) making the up-stream face vertical, or by otherwise 
increasing the weight of the dam toward that face; this would 
have the effect of increasing the stresses in the dam when 
the reservoir is empty ; (b) by a general increase in the dimen- 
sions of the dam ; (c) by placing an earth embankment against 
the down-stream face. 

(2) The direct stresses at the down-stream toe are com- 
pressive in every direction, but reduce to zero in the direction 
normal to the face. 

(3) The maximum compressive stresses in a dam above its 
foundations are in a direction approximately parallel with 
the down-stream face and generally some distance therefrom. 
In magnitude they are slightly greater than 

Pp 
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where Pr is the maximum normal pressure on a horizontal 
plane as determined by the trapezium law, and¢ is the angle 
between the resultant and the vertical. 

(4) The shearing stresses are considerable at or near the 
up-stream toe. They are a maximum a short distance from 
the down-stream face, in a plane approximately at 45 degrees 
tothe face. The maximum shearing stresses are in magnitude 
aqual to 
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(5) The stresses in the foundations are of less consequence 
than in the dam above the base, because of the lateral support 
ind the more extended distribution. 

(6) The stresses are considerable at the toes of a dam if 
ihey form sharp angles with the foundations. These stresses 
nay be reduced by replacing the angles with curves of large 
radii. The curve at the up-stream toe may take the form of 
1 rounded quoin, cut in large stones so as to avoid joints in 
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the masonry, normal to the direction of the greatest tensile 
stress. 

In the third paper the method of determining stresses 
starts by assuming that the vertical pressure on the base varies 
uniformly from one side to the other. 

From this assumption principal stresses are derived, the 
magnitude and direction of which vary considerably from the 
stresses calculated by the method hitherto adopted. 

The stresses in the Periyar dam have been investigated by 
the method given in this paper, and are shown in a-diagram. 
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built of hard-burnt bricks, the external faces being finished 
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Through the munificence of the member for Krugersdorp (Mr. 
Abe Bailey) a magnificent clock (Westminster) has been 
ordered, and will shortly be placed in the tower. On the 
ground-floor, facing Commissioner Street, is the vestibule— 
Spacious and accessible by a flight of shallow steps. On the 
right and left of the vestibule are corridors running both 
sides of the main hall. The hall is 72 feet long and 42 feet 
wide, with a height of 27 feet to the ceiling. The hall and 
balcony will seat at least 600 persons. The stage measures 
42 feet by 21 feet. The latest lighting appliances have been 
installed and most of the equipment found in up-to-date 
theatres is fitted to the stage. Separate rows of coloured 
(electric) globes are provided, and the lighting effects neces- 
sary in the treatment of some plays can readily be given. 
Ample accommodation is provided in the dressing-rooms for 
a large number of performers. In front of the stage there 
is a ‘“well’’ for a large orchestra. The chandeliers—of 
antique design—are suspended from the centre of a huge 
glass dome which at once provides light and secures the 
adjustment of the acoustic properties of the interior, which 
have been pronounced excellent. On the west side of the 
vestibule are the various municipal offices, well lighted and 
spacious. The revenue office has two entrances, one of which 
will be exclusively used by coloured persons. Massive stair- 
cases lead to the council chamber on the first floor at the 
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east, where there is also the Mayor’s parlour. Immediately 
above the vestibule is a reception hall 19 feet by 15 feet, which 
leads to the banqueting hall, the dimensions of which are 
47 feet by 21 feet. Leading from the western staircase on 
the first floor are the library and serving room. At the 
basement are the fire station and firemen’s rooms. Hauling 
gear is provided for the purpose of elevating scenery to the 
rear of the stage, which is at a fair height from the ground. 
On both sides of the building are stoeps, having steps leading 
up to them. The stoeps provide access to the main hall, 
offices, &c. The building will be heated by radiators. The 
steel ceilings and massive oak doors deserve mention. All 
the rooms are well ventilated and lighted, and the sanitary 
arrangements are excellent. The building was constructed 
by local contractors, Messrs. Robson & Helton. 


SUB-CONTRACTING AND SCAFFOLDING. 


EVIDENCE was given before the Building Accidents Committee 
by Mr. J. Davenport, the secretary of the building trades com- 
mittee of the London Labourers’ Council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Builders’ Labourers’ Unions in London. 

The Chairman: Would you like to supplement anything 
Mr. Kennedy (the previous witness) has said ?—There are 
many things he said with which I do not agree, particularly 
with regard to the question asked by Mr. Shepherd as to 
whether the scaffolder should be responsible if an accident 
occurred, and was due to his neglect. I should say un- 
doubtedly no, certainly not. Under no circumstances should 
a workman be responsible, whether he is subject to the fore- 
man or not. In the first place the employer, and in the 
second place the general foreman, should be responsible. How 
simple it would be when an accident occurred if regulations 
were made, with a fine attached, for scaffolders to be respons- 
ible and an accident occurs and certain things are not carried 
out, how simple it would be to put the responsibility on to 
the workman. How easy it would be to get the workmen to 
undertake the responsibility of accepting it. 

It is the case now in regard to some regulations under the 
Factory Act that if the employer provides the necessary 
materials and the workmen neglect to use them, the latter can 
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be made liable. For instance, in the aerated-water industy 
if the employer provides the masks and gauntlets, and 4] 
workmen refuse to use them, or even neglect to use them, ar 


the employer shows that he has done all he can, we prosecy 
the men ?—So you would in this case if the regulations we 
such that it specifically said so. But you wish to put t] 
responsibility on the individual workman, which is quite u: 
fair, unless he is wilfully negligent. | 

Do you not think it almost equally unfair to put ¢] 
responsibility on the foreman ?—Yes, sir, I quite agree th, 
is not fair either. I totally object toit. I say the employ, 
is responsible and not the foreman. How can you make 4] 
general foreman responsible? He goes to the work and 4] 
employer says to him, ‘‘ Get it done as cheaply as you can, 
The foreman knows perfectly well he has got to get the wo: 
done cheaply or he will be discharged. I say it is not fair | 
all. The foreman is put there in no more capacity, in 
sense, than the ordinary workman, and I do not think it 
unfair to make the employer responsible. It is a differe; 
case altogether, and the foreman’s position is altogeth 
different where the employer does everything he can and | 
foreman neglects to do his duty. 

Mr. Macfarlane: Would you make a man responsible f 
his own act ?—Yes, undoubtedly, where the employer does ta’ 
all une necessary precautions, but you will not be able to fix 
such a case in London. | 

Suppose by a man’s neglect to secure a putlog that pu 
log falls down and kills somebody, who would you ho 
responsible for that act ?—The man who did not secure it. 

Suppose there is an employer who knows nothing at ¢ 
about it, we will say. The material is sound and good, f! 
quantity is unlimited, and it all depends upon the man wl 
has to fixit. If an accident occurs, how are you going to bri 
it home to the employer ?—I should say the man who neglec 
to do what he should have done ought to be responsible und: 
those circumstances, but you would never find*such a case ; 
that in London. 

Mr. Macfarlane: I must repudiate that. . 

The Chairman: Are there any other points on which yc 
differ from the previous witness ?—With regard to bracing \ 
scaffolding, it is known in London that, generally, scaffol 
ing is not braced sufficiently. I know nothing about whi: 
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is done in the provinces. 
disagree, with regard to the better class of builders. I do not 
see any difference between any of them, good, bad or in- 
. different. All the builders that I have come across seem to me 
to be endeavouring to get their work done as cheaply as 
_ possible, and with as little plant as they can. 
| But surely there are good and bad in all trades ?—Well, sir, 
if there are any good builders, I have not seen them. I 
should like to run through the last hundred cases of accidents 
; 
| 


that have occurred to the members of my Society. The par- 
ticulars are as follows:—Thirty-three accidents out of the 
hundred were due to the falling of material, such as bricks, 
poles, putlogs, &c. 

Mr. Shepherd: On men below?—Yes, sir. Nineteen 
accidents occurred in consequence of men falling from 
scaffolds—these are actual cases which have occurred, and they 
are taken from the last hundred we have recorded at our 
office; five accidents where men fell from ladders, or the 
ladders broke. 


Mr. Batchelor: I think you ought to have made a distinc- 
tion there.—I think I can give you the separate figures from 
-memory—two were due to the ladders breaking and three from 
‘the men falling off. Six cases were due to traps about the 
buildings ; eight cases owing to broken plant, such as poles or 
‘putlogs breaking, or the scaffolding broke ; eight cases where 
‘men had knocked against the plant, knocked themselves 
‘against projections, or their heads against timber going 
‘through doorways or run their legs up against something 
‘sticking up in the run; five cases owing to fall of girders ; 
‘six cases where men had their fingers pinched in crabs and 
‘between material ; one case where the scaffolding fell; one 
case through a skip falling; eight cases where men had 
strained themselves while at work. 

The Chairman: Those are the particulars relating to the 
last hundred cases you have had ?—Yes, sir, the last hundred 
recorded. 

Mr. Macfarlane: What period do they represent ?—All 
‘these accidents happened during this year in London. 

The Chairman: Have you any statistics relating to pre- 
vious years ?—Yes, sir. f 
- Will you let Mr. Ward, the secretary of the committee, 
have them some time or other ?—Yes, sir. 
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I suppose the average for each year would be about the 
same ?—Yes, sir, the cases would be pretty much the same. 
Those hundred cases would go back about eight months. 

I suppose you get the same class of accident over and over 
again ?—Yes, sir. The cost to the Society for accident benefit 
has risen from 3s. 23d. per member in the year 1896 to 5s. 10d. 
per member in 1905. 

That is owing to the increased number of accidents ?— 
Yes, sir. The percentage of the members of the Society who 
met with accidents during the period 1896 to 1905 was :—In 
1896, 6 per cent. ; in 1897, 4 per cent. ; in 1898, 1899 and 
1900, 6 per cent, ; in 1901, 1902 and 1903, 7 per cent. ; in 
1904, 8 per cent. ; and in 1905, 9 per cent. Thus in eleven 
years every member of the Society, if each one had his fair 
share, if I may so express it, would meet with an accident. 

I suppose some of these accidents were fatal ?—Yes, sir. 
Three of the accidents which happened this year were fatal. 

Do you mean three of the hundred of which you have given 
us the particulars?—No, sir. Only two fatal cases were 
included among those. 

Mr. Batchelor: What were the causes of those two acci- 
dents ; under which heading were they included ?—One of the 
men who was killed fell down a well hole at a factory in course 
of erection in Kennington. No guard rail was fixed, and the 
hole was not covered over. I may tell you that the Coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death, but added a rider 
to the effect that the well hole should have been covered over. 
The employers in this case are engineers who contract for the 
ironwork of buildings. At this building in Kennington there 
was more than one contractor on the job; one comes on to the 
works with about a sufficiency of plant to do just the work 
he has got todo and nomore. Then another contractor comes 
to the job to do the portion he has contracted for, and pro- 
bably takes no plant at all with him, perhaps not even lifting 
tackle, or at all events not sufficient. The result is the men 
have to lift the iron girders up ; they have to get them to the 
top of the building probably the best way they can. In the 
case I am referring to there was a bay left out for the men to 
get these girders up. They had already got up half a dozen, 
and were proceeding to put the girders into position in other 
portions of the building. Whilst the deceased was assisting 
to move the first girder the iron bar he was using slipped 
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(he was prising up the girder to get a roller underneath), 
and he fell down to the bottom of the well-hole and broke 
his neck. 

Mr. Shepherd: Do you think that he would have been 
saved had a guard rail been provided ?—A guard rail could 
not have been erected in this case, but the hole could and 
should have been covered. 

Mr. Macfarlane: In constructing a large building there 
are, necessarily, places ten times more dangerous than a 
well-hole of that description ?—I cannot conceive anything 
more dangerous. 

Well, for instance, a joiner putting in joists, he cannot 
have the hole covered up where he is working ?—I think he 
always does that off a scaffold. 

Mr. Jessup: Have you ever seen too much scaffolding 
provided at a job ?—No, I have never seen enough. 

What is your experience with regard to the sub-contractor ? 
—My experience is this, At the present time I believe there 
is not a job in London which has not got three or four sub- 
contractors on it. I think the principal. cause of accidents, or 
at least one of the principal causes, is the subdivision of 
contracts. 

Frequently the sub-contractor, when he goes to a job, does 
not take with him the scaffolding material that is necessary ?— 
I have never known one to bring anything at all. What I call 
a sub-contractor is like-this. Mr. Shepherd, we will say, 
undertakes to erect a building which has a stone front. The 
stonemason does this stone front; he supplies and fixes the 
stone. I call him a sub-contractor, but some people call him 
a contractor. Then probably there will be a firm who supply 
and fix the iron girders. Well, I call such a firm sub-con- 
tractors. Then there will be a firm to put the concrete floor 
in, and so on. I believe that all contracts, or nearly all of 
them, I think I am right in saying this, are frauds. If there 
is going to be a building erected—a theatre, for instance—I 
believe ‘the system of contract in existence to- day i is this. The 
architect writes first of all to the stone merchant, or some- 
one who undertakes the erection of stone fronts, to ask him 
what he will supply and fix the stone front for. The price 
is agreed upon, and then he goes off to the iron worker, and 
asks him what he will supply and fix the iron for. When this 
is settled he travels round the remaining operations of what 
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I call sub-contracting, and the price for each is agreed upon, 
but no actual contract is entered into by the architect with any | 
of these people at all.. The architect then submits, or asks for, | 
tenders for the construction of the whole of the building in the. 
specifications. The builder is told not to estimate for the 
stone work, or the iron work or for the floors, but if he contracts 
for the building work, or rather the remaining portion of the 
building work—that is the woodwork and the brickwork—he | 
can Silew: say, 5,000/. for that, 5,000/. for that and 2,000). ' 
for the rest of the contracts. He has not got to supply ‘that, 
but will find the wherewithal, in the shape of scaffolding and 
so on, so that these various sub- contractors can get on with) 
their work. I do not say that it is altogether a wrong way of | 
doing things, but it has a tendency to ‘put the builder, that 
is the contractor, in this position, that the best portion of the’ 
work is taken out of his hands. It leaves him in the position | 
of just having to contract for a job for merely the brickwork | 
and the woodwork. The result is, that in order to get any-. 
thing out of the work himself he has to sub-contract the brick-' 
work and sub-contract the carpenters’ work, and to provide as| 
little plant as he possibly can to enable him to do his own! 
work, and let the other contractors get what they can from| 
him when he is not looking. When you multiply that by| 
hundreds and thousands of instances, how can you wonder at. 
accidents happening on buildings ? 

The Chairman: Assuming you are correct, to bring the | 
matter to a practical point, would you suggest that this « com-_ 
mittee should recommend the abolition of this system of . 4 
contracting ?—I am afraid, sir, that it has got too great a hold) 
now for this committee, or even for the present Government 
to stop it. Iam afraid that to try and stop it is to attempt 
the impossible. I consider that the employer, not the servant, 
should be made responsible and liable to be fined. I do not| 
mean that a man should be sent to prison ; I mean make a) 
man responsible in this sense—for the first offence impose a 
small fine, and so on, according to the number of times he 
repeats the offence. I do not mean to make the thing vindic- | 
tive. The whole matter to which we desire to concentrate | 
attention is, that the Government should attempt to take some | 
care of workingmen’s lives, and at least to let the men see that | 
their lives are of quite as much consequence as those of men 
engaged in other industries. In the last ten years eighteen | 
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j men, members of my Society, have been killed while at work 
+ on scaffolding, while the number of members has varied from 
4 1,800 to 3,600. Last year the number of members was 1,813, 
and three of those were killed while at work. 
| Mr. Macfarlane: How were these three accidents brought 
about ?—In one case the man was working for a stone mer- 
chant. He fell down a well-hole and broke his leg and 
received other injuries, to which he succumbed nine weeks 
afterwards. Another man also fell down a well-hole and was 
_ killed. The other man was killed by falling off the scaffold- 
ing, there being no guard rail provided. In this case the 
» scaffolding was 120 feet high, and the man slipped at work, 
i staggered across the scaffold. and fell over the side down to 
the ground. 

The Chairman: You say there were no guard rails on that 

» platform ; did not the men who worked on it ask for a guard 
rail to be fixed ?—The difficulty is to get the men to speak 
on their own behalf. At the inquest we asked whether it was 
not necessary for a guard rail to be fixed, and they answered 

. “not necessary for scaffolders, but it would be for a brick- 

| layer.” 

| Was the man who was killed a scaffolder ?—Yes, sir; he 

» was working on the scaffold. 

I suppose there must occasionally be some time elapse 

» between putting up the platform and fixing the guard rail ?— 

| In this case the scaffolding went higher than the rest of the 
puilding ; it was scaffolding for a tower. There was no in- 
spector of the Home Office at the inquest. 

The inspector would not be there at the time of the acci- 
dent ?—I may say that on another of those three inquests, I 
am not absolutely certain about the first one, but at the inquest 
with regard to two of them, there was neither a Board of Trade 
or a factory inspector present. 

That might have been the fault of the Coroner in not 
notifying the inspector, or it might have been that the in- 
spector could not possibly attend. But what I want you to 
understand is that at present factory inspectors have very 
little power as regards buildings, and can do very little to 
prevent accidents. What we are here for, as a committee, is 
to endeavour to frame some reasonable and practicable regula- 
tions, which will give the inspectors power to enforce certain 

| preventive measures. At present they have, as I say, very 
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little power, and if a factory inspector had seen that scaffold- 
ing before the accident, he could not have ordered a guard rail 
to be fixed ?—Yes, sir. We had another man killed about two 
years ago owing to the use of an old and defective crab which, 
while being used for lifting material, flew to pieces, and a 
piece of a cog wheel struck this man in the side and nearly 
cuthiminhalf. The factory inspector went to the works after 
the accident and was shown some of the pieces of the crab. 
At the inquest the firm, or rather the foreman who represented 
them, could not give the Coroner any idea as to what caused 
the crab to fly to pieces. They were simply picking up a piece 


| of stone, and it was an altogether unexplainable accident, and 


the foreman could not say how it was the thing came to go to 
pieces. The factory inspector, however, said he had exam- 
ined a portion of the crab, and his opinion was that the 
accident was caused by using a machine which was worn out, 
and, in his opinion, worn out twenty years before then. In 
this case probably it did not matter, in a sense, but had the 
building not have been over 30 feet in height, the Coroner’s 
jury, without the assistance of the factory inspector, might 
have returned a verdict of unexplainable accident, whereas, 
on the contrary, the factory inspector supplied the truth of 
the matter. 

I am satisfied so long as you understand that inspectors 
have no power to go to buildings in course of construction 
and require any machinery in use there to be fenced, not 
even after an accident has happened. Of course they do get a 
good deal of fencing done, but it is not compulsory ?7—Yes, 
sir ; but if a man holding the position of a factory inspector, 
even without any authority or any force behind him other 
than just moral force, does go to a firm and’say you ought to 
do so and so, as the case may be, that firm would not as a rule 
object to carry out any reasonable suggestion, unless they were 
a bad lot altogether. 

I am afraid you put the inspector in a false position some- 
times. Is there anything else you wish to say ?—I am of 
opinion that the cause of a number of accidents is due to the 
conditions under which contracts are entered into, and also 
on account of the way in which this system tends to cause 
excessive harassing of the men. If the men are harassed they 


| are liable to do things which they would not do under ordinary 


circumstances. ' I think if work was more plentiful than it is, 
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it would have a tendency to have some effect on accidents, 
because men would not work under such conditions unless they 
were obliged to do so in order to obtain a living. 

Mr. Macfarlane: I understand then that you attribute 
some of the accidents in your trade to the system of sub- 
contracting ?—Yes, sir, the system of sub-contracting at pre- 
sent in existence. 

All these various trades are let out to different firms and 
the actual builder is simply out of sight ?—Yes, sir, although 
he might be there all the time. For instance, a well-known 
firm are doing a job, or supposed to be doing it, at a street out 
of Piccadilly. We had an accident to one of the members of 
my Society who was working on that building. Well, I don’t 
know that there is any particular contractor there, because 
every portion of the work is let out to somebody else. There is 
the work actually being carried out at the present moment, 
and the so-called builders have a board up on the job, indicat- 
ing that they are erecting the building, but it appears that 
there is not a single workman actually employed by that firm 
on the job. On this job, sir, the builder is out of sight, 
because he is not there at all except in the shape of a notice 
board. 

The Chairman: I see your point ; and I am sure the com- 
mittee are much obliged to you for your evidence. 


BUILDERS’ PRICES. 


THe competition in the building trade is so well sustained, 
there is constant fluctuation in the prices of materials, and of 
late years wages ave subject to so many variations, labour and 
materials may be classed together as coming under the in- 
fluence of change. In no other business is there so much 
necessity for information as in the building trade. In every 
successful builder’s office there is systematic attention to prices. 
The result is seen in tenders. Outsiders are often amused at 
the differences between the highest and the lowest tender for 
a particular work which sometimes occurs. But when one 
considers all that is required in the preparation of a tender 
for a large work one must admire the closeness with which 
the amounts are made out. So much uniformity would be 
impossible if there were not standard price-books. 


‘“ Laxton ’’ having reached its ninety-first year, should now. 
be considered as an institution ‘Which must be respected and 


obeyed rather than criticised. The long experience gained by. 
the preparation of the annual volumes and the resources of 
the publishers (Kelly’s Directories, Ltd.) enable the pages to 
contain the information which is most desirable for those 
who are preparing tenders or estimates as well as pursuing 
the ordinary work of a builder’s office. © By-laws, official 
regulations, law cases, brand marks are given ; but with such 
a volume it is superfluous to explain the contents at length. 
It is sutficient to say that everything is equal to the established 
standard. } 

In estimating there cannot be too many tests. For the 
purposes of comparison ‘‘ Lockwood’s Builders’ Price-Book” 
is useful, And as builders, like other men, are not all of one 
mind, it also has its loyal supporters who rely upon it for 
counsel. It is not possible to place several hundred pages 
under a critical microscope, but it/appears to us that this 
year’s edition is an improvement on its predecessors. 

A book of prices, however excellent, is not sufficient to 
enable either an architect or a builder to determine the exact 
cost of work. From the fact that in five years three editions 
of Mr. J. T. Rea’s ‘‘How to Estimate’? (London, B. T. 
Batsford) have been called for reveals that explanations of the 
process were required. In this new edition the author tells us 
that a most important section has been added on electricity in 
building operations, showing how immensely contractors may 
save on their labour bill by utilising electric instead of steam 
power. A new chapter on ‘‘ Thatcher ’’ has been written for 
the sake of provincial builders. The chapter on ‘‘ Smith and 
Iron Founder and Coppersmith and Bellhanger’’ in the last 
edition has now been divided into three dealing separately with 
each trade for greater convenience and accuracy ; and the latter 
chapter treats specially of electric bells. A considerable 
number of fresh examples of ‘‘ analysis,” from actual experi- 
ence, have been introduced, as well as additional memoranda 
relating to the various trades, while portions of the book haye 
been re-written and many minor improvements introduced. 
The prices throughout have been carefully brought up to date. 
This style of the printing is well adapted to the subject, and 
the volume merits to be considered trustworthy and to be widely 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


m view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the colums of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of wterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
mgs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works im progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
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TENDERSMELC: 

*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Bacup.—Feb. 12.—The education committee are desirous 
of names of architects for a new elementary day school, to be 
situated in Burnby Road, Bacup. Premiums of 201., 101. 
and 51. for first three designs. Architects willing to compete 
are asked to forward names and addresses, list of work carried 
out, &c., to Secretary of Education Committee, Rochdale 
Road, Bacup, marked in left-hand corner ‘“‘ Northern School.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALsAGER.—Feb. 12.—For additions to the Congregational 
Sunday schools. Send names to Mr. Wm. Campbell, archi- 
tect, Hanley, Staffs. 


BarnBy Moor.—Feb. 18.—For erection of foxhound ken- 
nels, boiling-house, meal stores, cottages, &c., at Barnby 
Moor, near Retford. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names to Mr. G. 
A. Wilson, architect and surveyor, Hartshead Chambers, 
Sheffield. 


BreLMont.—Feb. 19.—For erection of a_ bacteriological 
laboratory at Belmont, Surrey, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Deposit 2/. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, archi- 
tects, 20 Denman Street, London Bridge, 8. EK. 

Bren Ruyppine.—For the various works in building a 
residence at Ben Rhydding, Yorks, including heating and 
laying out the grounds. Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, archi- 
tect, Grove Chambers, Ilkley. 

BrLackBuRN.—Feb. 11.—For alterations at Mayson Street 
school in connection with a cookery centre. Mr. William 
Stubbs, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 


BuackKHILL.—Feb. 18.—The Durham County Council in- 
vite sole tenders for infants’ Council school at Blackhill, for 
about 250 infants. Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Der- 
went Street, Blackhill. 
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Brice¢.—Feb. 11.—For supply of about 300 yards of wood Epwinstowr.—Feb. 12.—For the builders’ work require¢ 
fencing round the filter-beds at Ashby, Lincs. Mr. Bainton, | in repewing and other alterations to the Wesleyan Chapel 
bball: Street, Scunthorpe. Edwinstowe, Newark, in one tender; also painter and de 


; corator’s work. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Sons, architects 
Bristou.—Feb. 17.,—For alterations.to the Old Dutch 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. ‘ , 


House at. the junction of Wine Street and High Street. 


: architect, Edinbureh Fenny Srratrorp.—Feb. 15.—For erection of an aish 
ore ee: es ms ipa Bee Dest ton aioe : and other works at St. Martin’s Church. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr 
peat el alg ‘ : fe ; John Chadwick, architect, Bletchley, Bucks. | 

Zier __For Bristol head post office enlarge- : | 
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ate, S.W. cae re 1 lean eee County Hall, Northallerton. | 
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Messrs. Rovers. Bone & Coles, architects, 7 Carteret Street, school to accommodate 80 children at Great Cornard, Wes 
ea Gal ieee Sw , f Suffolk. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, buildin, 


inspector, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 
CHELMSFORD.—F eb. 17.—For erection of two meter-houses Popo an te Ee hee | 


6n the south side of the River Chelmer, in the parish of Hastines.—Feb. 13.—For erection of a duty room at thi 
Great Baddow. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Chelmsford. | workhouse infirmary, Frederick Road. Messrs. AS | 
Jeffery & Son, architects, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. ; 


CrRAMLINGTON.—Feb. 29.—For erection of a mortuary 


: pee IrELAND.—Feb. 12.—For erection of a hay shed at thi 
hapel, having seating accommodation for 120 persons. Mr, é : z 
aaa I ch ae hs eee Council Office, Cramlington, asylum grounds, Limerick, 45 feet long, 25 feet wide, anc 
Noein eaberinnd : ‘ 18 feet high to eaves, The Limerick District Lunatic Asylun 


; Office, Limerick. 
CotcHEsTER.—Feb. 12.—For erection of the necessary 


< Krrguiny.—Feb. 8.—¥For taking down and re-erection o 
lhedding, grand stand, secretarial offices, entrances and other : spine : 
Peay connection with the annual show on June 10 and 11, | the weigh office at present standing in Parson Street depdt, fo 


for the Essex Agricultural Society. Tenders can be made for | the Corporation. Mr. Walter Fowlds, borough engineer. ) 
one or three years. Mr. Fred Taylor, secretary, 17 Duke Kitkenny.—Feb. 17.—For erection of an electric power 
Street, Chelmsford. house at the asylum. Mr. M. J. Hogan, clerk, Kilkenn; 
Dorcurster.—Feb. 15.—For alterations at the boys’ | District Asylum, Ireland. 
school, Colliton Street. Mr. J. Feacey, architect, South Kine’s Lynn.—Feb. 13.—For erection and completion o 
Walks. a motor garage at the Globe Hotel. Mr. Louis F. Eagleton 
Eccins.—Feb. 10.—For supply and fixing of the heating | @tchitect, King Street, King’s Lynn. 
apparatus at the Clarendon Road Council School in course Lreps.—Feb, 10.—For erection and repairing o 
of erection. Deposit 10s. Mr. Henry Lord, architect, 42 | buttresses, walls, &c., at Cow Beck Bridge, Abbey Road, Hors 
Deansgate, Manchester. forth. Deposit 1. 1s. The City Engineer’s Office, Municipa 
Epewars.—Feb. 10.—For works at the Edgware parish | Buildings. . | 
church, Middlesex, which include the removal of human Lrrps.—Feb. 14.—For the whole or the various work’ 
remains, drainage, reinstating and repairing the church. | required in the erection of Salem Congregational Institute i 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Harry G. Assiter, architect, 9 John | Hunslet Road. Send names to Mr. George F. Danby, archi. 
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Lzereps.—leb. 19.—For the concretor, mason, and brick- 
» Jayer’s works required in the pulling down and reconstruction 
of a bridge over the Hol Beck, in Globe Road, Holbeck. De- 
posit 1]. 1s. The City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, 
_ Leeds. 
. Leominster.—March 2.—For erection of school buildings 
_ jn South Street, together with all drainage, fencing and other 
works connected therewith. Deposit 5!. 5s. The County Sur- 
_ yeyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 


| Lonpon.—Feb. 10.—For erection of fifty cottages at 
@hild’s Hill, Hendon. Deposit 21. 2s. Submit names on or 
before January 27. Mr. Henry Humphris, clerk, Hendon, 
| N.W. 
_ Luron.—Feb. 21.—For erection of Wesleyan School- 
chapels in Dallow and Dunstable Roads respectively. Mr. 
_A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 


| Marpstone.—F eb. 18.—For erection and construction of 
pumping station and screen-house buildings, pump and 
 sereening wells, sewers, rising mains, &c., and other works 
connected therewith, at the existing sewage works at Alling- 
ton. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Strachan & Weekes, civil 


engineers, 9 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


_ Mancuzster.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of two sets of 
conveniences at Delamere Street open space, Openshaw. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. The City Architect, Town Hall. 


Micxir Trarrorp.—Feb. 13.—For new elementary school 
buildings at Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. Deposit 11. Mr. 
Arthur E. Jones, architect, Hunter Street, Chester. 


Mipprzeton.—Feb. 10.—For alteration and enlargement of 
the Middleton public elementary Council school, near Sax- 
mundham, East Suffolk. Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, 
_ Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 


| Mrppieton.—F eb. 15.—For erection of buildings required 

for the housing of the ambulance and disinfecting vans, for 

the Corporation. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Welburn, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton, Lancs. 


: Mortry.—Feb. 17.—For alterations and additions to mill 
premises, Grove Mills. Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen 
Street, Morley, Yorks. 


Mortey.—Feb. 13.—For erection of a tall brick chimney 
at the Bakery, Baker Street. Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect, 
Queen Street, Morley, and 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

RawtEnstaLu.—Feb. 10.—For erection of generating 
station buildings and chimney stack at Hareholme, near 
Waterfoot, in the borough of Rawtenstall, Lancs. Deposit 
3l. 3s. Messrs. Lacey, Sillar & Leigh, engineers, 78 King 
Street, Manchester. 

SENNEN Cove.—Feb. 22.—For construction of a masonry 
breakwater and other works in and adjoining the harbour at 
Sennen Cove. near Penzance, Cornwall. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. 
W. T. Douglass, engineer, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
=. W. 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 10.—For the whole of the work except 
steelwork, also separate tenders for steelwork required in 
«xtension to engineering workshop, Abney Street, for the 
University of Sheffield (Department of Applied Science). 
Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 
Sheffield. 

Surewspury.—Feb. 10.—For erection of a pavilion at 
Victoria Avenue, Severnside. Deposit 2/1. 2s. Send in names 
and addresses to Messrs. Dickens, Lewis & Haymes, archi- 
tects, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. 

Sourpaty.—Feb. 11.—For the following works, for the 
Southall-Norwood Urban District Council, Middlesex :— 
(a) boiler-house, (b) hot-water heating, at the sanatorium. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, 
Southall. 

SranHopr.—Feb. 8.—For extensive additions and altera- 
tions to their central business premises, for the Stanhope Pro- 
vident Society. Mr. W. B. Barron, architect and surveyor, 
3 West View, Blackhill. 

Srreeton.—Feb. 13.—For erection of seven houses at 
Steeton, Yorks. Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Tanfield 
Buildings, Bradford. 

Wooptry.—Feb. 8.—For alterations and additions to the 
Council school at Woodley, near Stockport. Deposit ll. Mr. 
H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


Tue parishioners of St. Anne’s Church, Edgeside, Rossen- 


| dale, have decided to erect a new vicarage, at a cost of 1,4001. 


ELECTRIC 


: 


| 


poses. 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


—MOTHERWELL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


\ 


PEER MoO, Cour) 
Per popaainedrabery |] 
i wae. 7 | P Wehald B 
aPscue aha vadas? 3 nnn anes ORNAMENTAL 'RONWORK. 
| oa 


Se asin. 

Bere WNITCHELL & CO, 

Estimarss Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 
56 LuoGate Hitt, LONDON .Ec. 


ERFECTION 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1967. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works—_BRIDG WATER, 


ile 


LOUISIANA 
YDRO-EXTRACTORS|RED CYPRESS. 


For Joinery Work of all kinds, 
Avy Sash, Doors, Blinds, etc., Ex- 
terior or Interior Finish, Porch 
Columns, it is the 
For Conservatory and Greenhouse 
Construction its great durability 
under almost intolerable alternate 
wet and dry conditions, combined 
with its lightness, strength, and 
straightness of grain, makes it 
the best wood for these pur- 
Free Sample and other ; 
information mailed on request. 


ROBERT C. IRWIN, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 


OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, North-Western Hotel, Liverpool. 


The Buttermere Greer 
Slate Company, Lid., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND). 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 


IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


en ST TSS TEE, GE SE 
Vol. LXXVIII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 
CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Ideal Wood. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


#IMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
> and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


European Agent, 


ie 
yon 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn,-Nottingham.’ .. 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottisaiham, 


a 
Rel 
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Stone.—March 2.—For erection of laboratory, class and | 
lecture rooms, &c., at the Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, THNDERS. 
Staffordshire. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. E. Rogers, architect, 
Rugeley. 

SwWaFrHaM.—Feb, 15.—For carrying out alterations, &c., 
to the children’s quarters at the Swaffham Union Workhouse, 
Norfolk. Mr. L. F. Eagleton, architect, King Street, King’s 
Lynn. 


Wates.—For erection of villa at Crynant. 


BALDOCK. 


, For erection of convent for Les Sceurs de Marie Joseph. 
Messrs. UnpERwoop & Kent, architects, Letchworth, 


Mr oF Cook Herts. 


Rees, architect, Neath. Mitchell £5,401 6 8 
Wates.—F eb. 8.—For erection of a chapel at Ogmore Vale. Beckley & Turpie 4,725 00 

Mr. Jesse Hurley, architect, 10 Bridgend Road, Aberkenfig, Openshaw & Co. . 4,700 0 0 

Glamorgan. Raban & Son 4,538 0 0 
Wates.—Feb. 8.—For building a factory at St. Dogmaels. Hurst ; : ; i ‘ } 4,335 0 0 

Mr. L. Lewis, architect and surveyor, Cardigan and Fish- Repuouss & Son, Stotfold (accepted). 4164 0 0 

guard. Jeff 4068 
Watzs.—Feb. 11.—For erection of store-rooms at ine mK : “Pana : ? 0 0 

Llwynypia Workhouse, Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Architects’ estimate . 4,248 1b37 

Williams & Evans, architects, Post Office Chambers, Ponty- 

pridd. | 

: Watres.—Feb. 12.—For extensive alterations and addi- BATH 

tions to business premises at 196 and 197 Ystrad Road, Pentre. | eee : 

Mr. T. E. Richards, architect, Pontypridd. For rebuilding 3 and 4 Northumberland Place. Mr. C. B. 
Wates.—Feb. 12.—For the following works for the Gla- Ottver, architect. 

morgan County Council, namely, (1) Erection of a higher Long & Sons . £828 0 0 

elementary school at Pontycymmer; (2) additions to the Howard & Sons 798 0 0 

Council school at Hengoed. The Glamorgan County Offices, Hayward & Wooster 797 0 0 

Westgate Street, Cardiff. Wisiey (accepted) 796 10 0 


Wortt.—Feb, 15.—For erection and completion of an 
infants’ school at Worle, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 
Messrs. Price & Jane, architects, Waterloo Street, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Wates.—Feb. 17.—For erection of a villa residence, 


BROADSTAIRS. 
For alterations and additions to the pumping station, Rum- 


together with boundary walls, &c., at Pyntyla, near Ystrad fields. Mr. H. Hurp, engineer, Broadstairs. 

Rhondda. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Martin : £576 0 0 

Evans, architects, Pontypridd. H “d & Par r 563 0 0 
Watrs.—Feb. 19.—For erection of Bethania Welsh C.M. ee Scie 

chapel at Coedpenmaen, Pontypridd. Mr. Philip J. Jones, Goodburn 550 

architect, Brynawel, Cilfynydd. Paramors 509 19 4 
WincuEster.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of grand stand Miriams : 495 0 0 

at Wolvesey Palace. Mr. W. V. Anderson, ACM. 1G iae, Ballard & Co. ; : . : 470 10 0 

Guildhall, Winchester. GoopsuRN, Elms House, Ramsgate (accepted) 470 0 0 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 
SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith. 


Glazed 
Bricks 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Teley hone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectivwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


, ate THE os 
British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, |} 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, 

12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion oy the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued, Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 

- “«- STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


E.C.; 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &e. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED| {5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. Late 16 eae) 


Street, W. 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATIUN, LONDON. 


Have you ordered the New Journal ? 
A pie om 


Building Trade. 


If not send 13d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


R| dried Stone for Winter use. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use | 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtaine 
from the material and workmanship of tl 


French Asphalte Co 


LIMITED, ~ 
' j E.( 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratuway (East End). 
CorsHAM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railwa 


BATH FREESTONES 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply thé 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advé 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, 2: 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summ 


All letters to be addressed to 
YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonn Owners) 


Corsham. Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilt 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS: 
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# BUDE. CAISTOR—continued., 

For carrying out sewerage works. Mr. W. J. Dunpar, en- Lane Bros. ; ‘ 7 4 - » £2,725 See 
gineer, Bude, and Mr. Batpwin Laruam, consulting Clarke : a bs : 4 , ; 2,700 0 0 
engineer. Holmes & Son . i 2,635 10 O 

Shaddock . P : , ; : mer eOL OL. oF oO Epwarps & Co., Granville House, Arundel 

Trentham : : : : ; : 19,580 0 0O Street, Strand, W.C. (accepted) . : Ae oy ie Aa A) 

Ellis & Son ; : : ; : ; 19,295 12 10 

Woodman & Sons . : - : : 16.251 TH” 3 

eee CU CCtCCSt«CA7,765 «0-0 DARTMOUTH. 

Whyte & Co. . : : . : ; 16,935 010 | For erection of house in Mayor’s Avenue. Mr. E. H. Buck, 

Cottle d : : . . : : 16,883 5 0 architect, Dartmouth. 

Riley . .- . . . . . 15,420 8 9 Row é : é : : , : BOE SARIOYE Te) 

Edwards & Co* . 4 ; : A iG) Ploy tay ala Anderson : : : ’ : : ; 266 7 6 

Brebner & Co. . ; : : 15,074 0 0 Gullett . : : : : : ; : 260) 05 0 

Pethick Bros., Plymouth . 7 : : 14,444 0 0 Maunder ; ’ F i : ¢ : 259 0 0 

Crawford . , ; ; ‘ . : 13,576 19 6 Pulavaae j 252 0 O 

airis. . é ; F : 13,162 17 6 Back & Watts, Dartmouth (accepted) . : 202. 0 O 

Pethick Bros., Rider : 1 a ats: Triggs & Pillar . : 240 17 0 

Neat, Ltp., Plymouth (accepted) . : ESL it 9 Broadie Triggs . P ‘ : , é 237 0 0 
CAISTOR. GRAYS. 


For erecting refreshment kiosk and a dressing-shed, &c., at 


For construction of pumping station, with machinery, covered ths. Bonet 


service reservoir, and distributing mains. Mr. EK. J. 


Sizcock, engineer, 11 Tothill Street, Westminster, and Brown Bros. . : ; : : . £1,050 0 0 
10 Park Row, Leeds. ee A tM ech n A ee gd mat oe : 
nilbey : ; : 
| Sa an gar 2 | Carroy, Juw., Grays (accepted) ts hie Bi aves OE O 
Sangwin ; 3635 11 11 Surveyor’s estimate. 7 : : 560 0 0 
Arnold & Son . : A : ; 3,478: 0.0 
Mee Andrew &Prie . . .. : 3,462 1011 HAMMERSMITH. 
Firth & Co. : j : : , : 3,395 19 6 | For excavating, concreting and paving with creosoted deal 
mill (Ct . ; : : : : : EAR Y PLU ae) blocks portions of Brook Green Road, Shepherd’s Bush 
Crawford . ° ; , : . 3,304 19 0O Road, and Shepherd’s Bush Green. Mr. H. Marr, 
Craig . : ‘ ; : ; ; ' 3, 2LLe OO borough surveyor. 
Nunn . ‘ : : 5,148 17 9 Shepheard & Son : ‘ ; : 5 520,000 shag U 
Mitchell & Sons ; ; , ; : : erilOle) fay Mowlem & Co. ; : : : 4 8,546 0 0 
Pattison & Sons. : : ; ‘ : 3-077 2.0 20 Wimpey & Co. . : 8,148 0 0 
Smart : i 5 : : : ; 3,006 12 6 Acme Wood Flooring and Pan ing Co. 3 7,931 19 4 
Firth . : ‘ : / ‘ : ; 2,915 13 8 Griffiths & Co. . a, 7,916 9 8 
Ashley : ( : : : : ! 2,847 10 0 Iuproven Woop Pavement t Co., 46 Queen 
Johnson Bros. . ‘ é é : 2, (Oem OO Victoria Street, E.C. (accepted) . ; 7,866 19 4 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


sondon Agents—™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The G d Wall P Co., s - 
scenic al mes. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READING. 


The ““MASTA” Patent Improved 


ARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 


HOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 
Neen ene SES 


VENTILATION BY THE BARROL SYSTEM 


Architects, Builders and others interested in the subject of Ventilation are invited to write for Illustrated List A which gives particulars of the 


BARROL patent VENTILATOR 


This ventilator, which has no moveable working parts and is automatic in its action, ensures a continuous current of pure air andis a 
positive preventive of down draught. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEOT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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HULL LEE VALLEY. 
; For construction of storage reservoir for the Metropolita; 
Water Board. 


For alterations to Locomotive Hotel, Hessle Road. Messrs. 
Harsron & Rosson, architects, 50 Spring Bank, Hull. 


Quantities by Mr. Joun Warson, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. Pe Nee } : d : : Soe ” 
Greenwood . E : ; : k ok, ek COU OO Moran & Sons. : s : ‘ ; 596,730 7 
Hull General Builders ; : : ; 1,775 10 0 Bryom . ; y 2 ° ; : 570,717 17 » 
MOrreIeonee re 0... a, a eee OO Monk & Newell . . . . .  560,800sqame 
Southern . : : : A : : 1,757 0 0 Perry & Co. . ; k : : Hi 558,181 0 | 
Kirkwood . ; : : ; ‘ : US falO ra (8) 0) Tneslien eC. ; : ; j ; 539,144 0 | 
Houlton & Son . : ; : : : 1,734 0 0 Nog leur: ‘ ‘ Baas : ; 499,629 0 | 

Goatees ee ATO ON Nowell 
Taylor & Son . ; : : . , 205 iO McAlpine & Sons . ar ? : 428,059 15 ; 
Jackson & Oates. . . . . . 169915 0 Playfair & Toole . .  . |. 407 0] 
Levitt . . . . : : ; 1,690 0 0 Topham, Jones & Railton . ° . A 420,529 5 | 
Sa i eh eee entec cre hice) 0 Kirk & Randall |. .  . |) | 946 50 
Simpson & Sons. . . . |». 1,665 0 (0 Baldry & Yerburgh. .  . |... 4046103 
cae ae a ener ne | io hI NO) Nuttall & Co. oe 002 607 
Jackson &: Sons... 5+) Vi) et) ee Ol Gna Scott & Middleton. .  . . . 806,801) 1am 
Kettlewell . . . . . . . 1,609 0 0 Morrison & Mason . : § : : 394,591 11 ! 
Bayes & Son, Hull (accepted) . : : 1,462 16 0 Doewra & Sons 2 : d é i 388,516 17 11 
Pearson & Son : : . ; ; 375,960 2 & 

Aird & Sons . ; 2 L 4 : 375,984 15 ¢£ 

Manders : ‘ 5 : ; : 355,191 4 £ 

KEMPTON PARK. Watt, Lip. (accepted) . ; ; 340,770 O ( 

For construction of coal bays, &c., at Kempton Park, for 

Metropolitan Water Board. LICHFIELD. 

Muirhead & Co. : : é ; yee 0, 165 G a0 For erection of children’s homes at Wissage. Mr. R. J. 
Ewart s : : 3 J j : 13,570 16 1 Barnes, architect, City Chambers, Lichfield. 

Mowlem & Co. . ; : ; ’ : 12,524 0 0 Rowbotham F ; * 4 : - £6,450 0 0 
Nunn . : ; : : : : 12,482 19 2 Sharp & Sons . ; ; ‘ : : 6,348 0 0 
Ford : ; : ; ; : ; 12,189 0 0 Gloins : : : ‘ ; 3 : 6,170 0 0 
Pasterfield & English. . : ‘ ; 11,994 0 0 Harvey-Gibbs ; : ‘ : : 6,060 0 0 
Bull : $ ; ; : ; i 11,809 0 0 Hopkins. : : : p : : 5,995 070 
Shurmur & Sons ‘ ‘ : ; : 11,790 8 0 Cave & Sons ; ; : ; ; : 5,995 0 0 
Hickman 3 : : : : : 11,564 0 0 Lowe & Sons , : : : : : 5,975 0 0 
Potterton : : ; é ‘ : 11,411 0 0 Hodges : : : : ; : ‘ 5,940 0 0 
Leslie & Co. . : , : ; : 11,280 0 0 Mason ; 5 ‘ : ; : : 5.844 0 0 
Playfair & Toole. : : ; ‘ 10,916 0 0 Deacon é : ‘ ; : : : 5,750 0 0 
Perry & Co... : 4 : : ; 10,774 0 0 Hacksley Bros. . Rates ; : d 5,745 0 0 
Gaze & Sons. ; : ; 5 ; 10,750 0 0 Grimthsyo a : : ee : ‘ 5,698 0 0 
Measures Bros. . : : : : : 10,097 0 0 Kershaw. ‘ : : 3 ‘ b 5,650 0 0 
Krrx & Ranvatt (accepted) . : : 9,995 0 0 Chattle, Lichfield (provisionally accepte4) 5,488 0 0 


: G 2 


| TRADE MARK 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN SN 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
PORTLAND. 
on nnn 
©.) LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, ' 
L&SWR., NINE ELMS Sw 
132 GROSVENOR R2, PIMLICO. 
MANCHESTER. : 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BRADFORD, 
> HEAD BATH. 


OFFICES 
LIVERPOOL. 


| 
: 40 IMPERIAL cuitomcs,) 


UE Fluate, 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Zia Mp. 


(se) 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE . ; 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conduceer,) 20 aa 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &- 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


Kor Index of Adwvertisers, see page x. 
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LONDON. LONDON— continued. 

For cleaning and painting at the Downs School, for Metro- | For roadwork and platelaying in connection with the re- 
politan Asylums Board. construction of tramways (1) from King’s Cross, via 
Day P ‘ . . ; : £320 0 O Caledonian Road and a short portion of Camden Road, 
Campbell & Christmas . f ; : : 284 0 0 to Holloway Road, and (2) from Holloway Road, via 

Proctor & Son J ; , F : / 260 0 O Seven Sisters Road, to Finsbury Park. 
Staines & Son : ; : : ; : 235.0. 0 Law . : . £68,489 0 0 
Richards & Son . é ) : : : 234 18 6 National Electric Construction ier : 64,933 11 2 
Athey & Co. ee ete ee, «190, 0, 0 Muirhend:@,Comeewe a 62,110 12 2 
Carr ; , : : : , ; A 1990 0 0 Griffiths & Co. : : ; : : 62,041 16 7 
Vigor & Co. . , : A ; ‘ p 185 0 0 Underwood & Bro. . : ; ‘ ‘ 61,240 14 0 
Richards A é ; : : é : 169 0 O Nuttall & Co. ; : ; : : bo .9L7 tee 
Inns ; : - : ; : : ; 165 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : ; : 4 ‘ 59,007 0 0 
Ellingham : ; : ; ; 155 0 0 White & Co. . : : : ; 58,249 14 3 
Wright . : ; ; , ; d : 150 0 O Manders . ; : : 2 : 56,684 7 4 
Kazak . : : ; : : ‘ ; 144 0 0 Blackwell & Co. ; 55,013 5 10 

Johnson ; : , ‘ F ; ; 120 0 0 Dick, Kerr & Co., London, E. ©. (recom: 
Woollaston & Co. . 11259 One 0 mended) : 53,516 15 10 
Hocxine & Co., 140 Southwar! K Street, S. E. Chief Engineer’s estimate - ; 58, 986 16 2 
(accepted) . . 109 0 O | For pulling down houses (Nos. 84 to 87) in 1 Chiswell Street, 
Engineer-in- Chief's estimate . : 140 0 0 Finsbury, E.C., and erecting three warehouses on the 
site. Mr. CHaRLEs E. JACKSON, architect, Broad Street 
For supply and erection of hydraulic pen-stocks at the Shad House. Quantities by Messrs. Hrrts & WRIGHTSON, 

Thames pumping station, for the London County Council. 26 Budge Row, Cannon Street, H.C. 

Thames Ironworks &c. Co. : ; m1, 285.4; OF. 0 Courtney & Fairbairn. . £14,425 0 0 
ee ety 1,045. 0 0 | Myall Sy Upson, PSs eee td 2604.0, 0 
Blakeborough & Sons . 2 : 921 14 0 Tennant & a: : ; ; ; 14,138 0 0 
Ashton, Frost & vas Blackburn (recom. Cubitt & Co. . : 13,154 0 0 
mended) . f f 799 0 0 Lascelles iste (OXGY, : : ' ’ : 13,000 0 0 
Newell & Lusty . 5 : : : : 13,084 0 0 
For making up and paving part of Melrose Road, Maxwell Bros. . : : : : 12,945 0 0 
- Southfields, for the Wandsworth Borough Council. Mr Coles Sensi 7 ; ; , ‘ 12,875 0 0 
ae : soe 2 ean Lole & Co. 1s) eh 2, 76300. 080'0 
P. Dopp, engineer and surveyor. Trollope & Sone and Colls & Sore ms a 126667502 0 
Adams : : ; . : ‘ Pb, 587 =O. 0 Goodall & Son . 4 és : ; 12;652m.09) 0 
mies . : : : ; : 1,575 0 0 Lowe ; : : : : ; ; 12,589 0 0 
Potter & Co. : , ‘ : : ; 1968) 12 0 Parker : s ; : ; : : 12,546 0 O 
Mowlem & Co. . : : : : 1,552 0 O Shurmur & Sons P : ; ; 12,348 0 0 
Etheridge . f , . : ; : 1,516 0 0 Styles & Sons . ; ; ; : 12°177a. OF .0 
Hoffmann . : : ; 1,459 14 6 Chessum & Sons : , : : : tOPt Sana 
Parry & Co. (recom mended) : ; : 1,388 0 0 Todd & Newman . : : 5 12,072 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate . 4 : ; 1,565 9 9 Patman & Fotheringham . é é : 11,473 0 0 


JET ZMANN & 


HAMPSTEAD ROADW~ 
SONTINUATION NORTH of TOTTENHAM-COURT RP 
ARE NOW SELLING 


| THE MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
lessrs. A. CLERET & Co., Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-CLASS ENCLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE, 


At 40 to 70 per cent. BELOW actual Cost of Manufacture, 
THUS PLACING THIS 


Beautiful Furniture within reach of ill. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SALE PRICES POST FREE. is Wc eg oer ren omy Pied fe workanahip 


v DUNCAN TUCKER & SOND, 


sae. TOTTENHAM. N. “5 


JOIN ERY oF every vescriprion 
MOULDINGS. 1 asy vesicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON—continuced. 

For supply of 700 feet super glazed tile dado 5 feet high and | For pulling down and rebuilding stores and stabling at 
205 feet run vitreous tile border at engine-houses at Sel- 75 Paddington Green. Messrs. W. F. Mzaxrtn & Son, 
hurst, for Metropolitan Water Board. architects, 6 Martin’s Lane, E.C. 

Doulton & Co. : ; 5 ; 5 i S8Ses5 710 Patman & Fotheringham . ; : - £3,010 Fam | 
Craven, Dunuiitt & Co. (accepted) . . 8012 8 eu & ee oo! NE ee 90 
For erection of Western district parcel office and Mayfair met ee 3 . . ry: rt a 0 
_ Telephone Exchange. Tennant & Co. : : ; 2.444 0 4 ! 
Bovis POM i) i. eo SO RO Colley & Sons . . . . . |) | 3g 
Clifton . 4 : : : 16,170 0 0 Oldrey & Sons . ; A : : j 2,025 G0 | 
Martin, Wells & Co. . ; : : : 15,499 0 O Henwood & Son. : : : , F 2,320 0 0 
Appleby & Sons ; ; ; ; 15,246 0 O Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons : ; 2,276 0 0 
14.865 0 0 Godson & Sons . : ; : ; ; 2,227 Geen 
Blay . s : : : : : ; ; ; 
Deak 14.796 0 0 Neal . : : : ; : ; 2 2,187 0 0 
akon? : J ; ! Tompson & BEvERIDGE, 151 Harrow Road ie 
Moawlemd Co, ..7 9 0. EE ene (accepted) a 2,121 "ise 
Webster & Son. ; ; : . = 14,336 0 0 MAIDSTONE. | 
Lorden & Son . . . : : : 14,285 0 0 | For erection of a brewery for Style & Winch, Ltd. 
Laughton : 14,250 0 0 Holloway Bros. : =. , ; £11,040 0 0 
Shurmur & Sons . E 4 ; : 14,215 0 0 Corben og (Cah) & : : : : ; 11,000 0 0 
Barker & Co. . : ; : : 14,176 0 0 Skinner . j ; 3 ‘ ‘ : 10,894 0 0 
Jarman, Daws & Co. , : : é 14,133 0 0 feat : ; : : : . ine K 3 
eas CRORE > Tee a a ee ; : Wattis & Sons (accepted) . | . 9593 O10 
rtereae et ; 5 ’ ; : ; ; 
Fohnson & Co... |. a BI eaoeen ene _ MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
fi &S 13930 0 0 For extension of water works, : 
Simpson & Son . ner : : ) Smiru & Co., Leicester (accepted) . . £1,827 70D: 
1 ) 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . . : ; 13,880 0 0 
soit REDHILL. 
Smith & Appleton . : ; : ; 13,850 0 0 : 
Vigor & Co... 13,770 0 0 For en street improvements. Mr. F. T. Cuavroy, 
ugh surveyor. . 
Holloway Bros., London . : : ; 13,760 0 O Griffiths & Co. °. : k : : - £1,001 Same 
Wallis =. - + . + . . 18,726 0 0| Redhouse& Son... 
Smith & Sons . : “ E : : 13,667 0 0 Fry Bros. . : . Z : : : 984 8 0 
Perry Bros. 5 < : : 2 : 13,448 0 0 Potter & Co. . : , ; : : 903 10 2 
Nightingale : : : ; : : 15,295 - 0. 0 Kavanagh & Co. . : : 3 ; ; 873 15 10 
Higgs ‘ : : : F 3 5 13,285 0 0 Faulkner : . ‘ : 5 : 5 860. dma: 
Williams, Ltd. . : : . : : 15,147 0 0 Ripley, Strong & Co. . : ; ‘ : 852 6 10 
GaLBrarTH Bros. (accepted) . ; : 12,998 0 0 Free & Sons : 5 : : : 822. OaaD 
Wisdom Bros. . ; 3 : : : 12,794 0 0 Streeter & Co. . 3 : y ; ; 805 10 6 
J. & W. Inkpen. : : : ; : 12,274 0 0 Witson, Ramsgate (accepted), } , 790 l7mey 


Phoenix Patent Connecti 


» sit AN Die wmee 
WOOD FRAMING SYSTEN 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 
for Industrial and Agricultural 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- 
way and Exhibition Buildings, 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — — 


Write for full particulars and estimates to : 


MURRAY, LOTZ & CO., 


102 FENCHURCH STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams—‘‘ OVERARCHED, LONDON.” 


British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO., Ne 
York; and J. POHLIG, Cologne. : 


First-class patent Factory Railways, Electri 
Storage Battery, Locomotives, Hoists 
Elevators, Conveyors and every de 
scription of Transporting Machinery. 


B-- SMOKY 


6. a w7 : 
otandard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful . 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from , ? 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A and 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property How to Cure them 
value. : 
Write for our elaborate booklet, “‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” Apply to— 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, sest free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LOKDON, E.C. 


E.G. WRIGHT, 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


For Index of Advertisers see page X 
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nUrPLEMENT 


ROYDON. 
y construction of sewers, with manholes, flushing tanks, 
Mee tilators, &c., and sewage-disposal works. “Mr. H. 
 Tootry, F.R.1I.B.A., engineer, Queen’s Road, Buckhurst 


Hill. 


ee 


Langley & Johnson £4,408 0 0 
Smith & Co. 3,144 13 9 
fry Bros. ‘ . : ; ; 2,997 0 0 
ford : é A : : : : 2,687 0 0 
Ball & Co. ‘ 2,650 0 0 
Winch 2,594 0 0 
Jsenton PAtaey/ AO (0) 
Bell & Sons 2,529 0.0 
Streeter & Co. 2 .ol4e 1510 
Jackson 2,458 O O 
Pedrette 2,295 0 0 
W. & C. Bronch . : 2,2/8 0 0 
Wilson, Border & Co. 2,165 0 8 
Adams ; 2 LOOM One 0 
Manders LD dO. 1 
Knitton ‘ ; F ; : 2,099 14 9 
Engineer’s Beate y : . ; ; 2,642 0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


r reinstatement of premises after fire at Mousehole Lane, 
Millbrook. Mr. Witttam Burrovcn Hitt, architect, 


Southampton. 
Playfair & Toole. £2,915 0 0 
Cawte - aay iO) AG) 
Jenkins & Sons .. 2.474° 0 0 
Douglas é 2,459 0 0 
Strvens & Co. (accepted) . PAPAS) 8) - 10) 


SUTTON. 


x supply of fire-mains, &c., at Belmont Asylum, Sutton, 
for Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Cannon:& Sons . £1,951 10 0 
Crittall & Co. 1,283 0 0 
Dent & Hellyer . 939 0 O 
Merryweather & Sons . 933 14 1 


MPERIAL’ PORCELAIN LAVATORY BASINS | 


Well designed and carefully modelled. All angles 
rounded and smoothed to avoid collection of dirt. 


Fig. 923.—THE 


The “Imperial ” Porcelain Glaze is Leadless and combines the qualities 
SMOOTHNESS, 


of STRENGTH, DURABILITY, 


Designs and Estimates submitted for all Lavatory Arrangements for Public Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Schools, Offices, and Workshops. 


FIRECLAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE LEEDS 


Head Office: 
WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


“ BRADFORD.” 


2 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


¥ so at LIVERPOOL: 21 Leeds St.; HULL: Alfred Gelder St., South Side, Queen's Dock ; BIRMINGHAM: 1 Edmund St. ; NEWCASTLE: 4 Northumberland St. 


SUTTON—continued. 


Ball & Co. . ; : . = - £917 0 O 
Tilley Bros. 886 11 3 
Brightside Foundry & Engineer ing Co. 880 0 0 
Humphreys & Aedy 5 . 87117 6 
Knight ; : . . ; 870 0 0 
Moorwood, Sons & Co. : ; é 860 0 0 
Smith & Co. : ; : : 857 0 0 
Blakeborough & Sons . : : : : 830 0 0 
Shand, Mason & Co. . : : ; : 830 0 0 
Innsang : ‘ : : é ; : 825 0 0 
May . 3 : : ; ‘ ‘ 820 10 0 
Potter & Sons. ; : : : ; 798 0 0 
Simpson & Co. . : ; ‘ : ; 762 0 O 
Harding & Son . : : é : telecon. O 
Streeter & Co. . LOLs f 
Wenuam & WATERS, Par agon W orks, Croy. - 
don (accepted) . : : ‘ : 659 0 0 
Engineer-in-Chief’s estimate ; : 3 850 0 0 
UCKFIELD. 
For construction of sewerage and sewage-disposal works, May- 
field. Mr. Joun Taytor, surveyor, Uckfield. 
Johnson & Pansies : 5 £3,250 0 0 
Bingham 2,971 15 3 
Godfrey 2,407 3 7 
Grounds & Newton 2,583 11 2 
Brebner & Co. 2,506 9 1 
Bell & Co. 2,195 9 4 
Pedrette . 25:1 5A ee0 
Wort & Way 2,044 3 1 
James & Co. 2,043 18 2 
Smith : 2,024 310 
Murray & Co. 1,980 15 0 
Smith & Co. 1, 978% "Su7 
Chilton 1,953 0 0 
Rayner 1,941 17 7 
Jackson ; 15807 ela 
Holman & Co. . 5 . : F 3 ierasye ts}! 
Osenton , . : : : ; ‘ TLCS me 
Young 1,733 5 4 
Pichi & Co. iva) lye a! 


and BRIGHTNESS. 


London Offices and Showrooms: 
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WEMBLEY. 
“or making-up of Pembroke Road. Mr. Crecrt R. W. Cuap- 
MAN, surveyor. 


Griffiths £1,255 10 1 
Roades : : 1,050 0°0 
Willis & Powis . 1,047 11 8 
Adams 1,040 8 2 
Mann : ; 1,019 5 ‘9 
Free & Sons. Satyr is: 9. , : 988 15 1 
GiBBons, Leytonstone (accepted) . 0 


933 0 


WILLIAN. 


For erection of a week-end cottage. 
Kent, architects, Letchworth. 


Messrs. UNDERWOOD & 


Beckley & Turpie ; ; . £565 0 0 
Raban & Sons. ; : : : 544 10 0 
Jeffs A ‘ , 5 5 ; : 495 0 0 
Hurst 460 0 0O 
Launder 465 15 0 
Ellis . ‘ , : ; : : 440 0 0 
OprnsHAw & Co., Letchworth (accepted) 390 0 0 
WORTHING. 
For supply and erection of a public weighbridge, for the Cor- 
poration. 
10-ton. 
Banfield (12-ton) £810: 0 
Parnall & Sons 72 10. 0 
Hodgson & Stead : : : ; 2 70 0 0 
W. & T. Avery ; ; : ; : : L040 76 
Bartlett & Sons : ; ‘ 5 : 3 67 10 O 
Denison & Son : ; : : : ; 65: 0 O 
Day & Millward . : : : : : 59 0 0 
15-ton, 
Parnall & Sons ; ; 3 . 0, OBO) a 
Banfield (16-ton) . : E , F ; 83 0 0 
Hodgson & Stead . : ‘ : : . 18:0 750 
W. & T. Avery. : f 3 : : : fy feiss Ve 
Denison & Son (recommended) : ; 3 15 Lew) 
Day & Millward 69 10 0O 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Messrs. J. L. Howarp & Co., of 1 Charing Cross, haye Sup. 
pled their steel sashes, opening gear, window guards, grilles, 
collapsible gates, &c., for the new buildings of The Morning 
Post in the Strand, W.C. “ 

THE new schools, Belper, are being ventilated by means o0| 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof-ventilators, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man. 
chester. 

Tue London Master Builders’ Association ‘Diary and| 
Handbook ”’ is a useful little publication, published at Qs. éd. 
by the Association at the offices, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, Ii 
contains a great deal of-useful information to the builder and 
contractor. 

THE cloak-room and office fittings manufactured at the 
England Works, Leeds, have peculiarities which claim notice, 
They are light, occupy a minimum space, are movable, and 
have a pleasing appearance. Garments are not turned into 
bundles as in some important public institutions, but are 
allowed to come in contact with the air, and if necessary hot- 
water pipes can be used in connection with the fittings for 
drying. They are used in many buildings. The works also| 
produce a ball-bearing door pivot, appliances for opening and 
closing fanlights and ventilators, &c. 


| 


Ir is proposed to erect a wall across the shallow on the 
Portsmouth side of Spithead. 

Tue new system of drainage for the eastern division of New- 
quay District Council, at a cost of about 9,000/., was provi- 
sionally passed at the last meeting of the Council. ! 

Tur Islngton Borough Council are considering the erec- 
tion of a new branch library, at an estimated cost of 8,5001.,. 
for the south and eastern divisions of the borough. 

Mr. J. Howarp Cots has been re-elected president of the 
Camberwell and Dulwich Pension Society, which was insti- 
tuted in 1877. | 

Mr. H. C. Trotxops offered the last piece of land known. 
as the Aquarium site, an area of 23,740 square feet of free- 
hold land, on Wednesday last. The property consisted of two. 
lots, one containing the Imperial Theatre, which cost 50,0007. | 
The bidding reached 79,5001., and was bought in at 85,0001. | 
on behalf of the vendors and will now be offered by private | 
treaty. | | 


cS ee 
TRICITY WORKS. 


Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. - 


\Y EDINBURGH / 
Ale ood, Office: ¢ St Andr. \ey Off 
fez Andrew Stee] Wort iverside Works 

\ Easter Road. JN Cask Greenwich, Sey 


er 


' ek& W oe aN 
Pinkston Works YW rg prise 


Port Dundas. 


Gi 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a eS ee es 
Tuo site for the new Kingsway Exchange of Commerce has 
ILLUSTRATIONS. been secured, and the number of firms and persons having so 
far signified their intention of joining exceeds 1,500. 

On Monday last damage to the extent of 20,000]. was 
eee Oe ee an OAPEL, caused by a fire which occurred at Huddersfield in the exten- 

PREMISES, NO. 78 WIGMORE STREET, W. sive works of Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co. 

Tur District Council of Finchley, Middlesex, have decided 
to expend 22,0001. on extensions to their electric light under- 
CLARE LODGE, ABBOT’S PARK, CHESTER. taking. 

Tue general committee of the borough of Folkestone has 
recommended the expenditure of the 50,000/. required for the 
improvement of the local drainage. 

: VARIETIES. Tur new Wesleyan Home for Soldiers and Sailors at Ports- 
low that the Bank rate has been reduced, a very steady mouth, which it is estimated will cost 18,000/., is to be com- 
nprovement is to be observed in the results of sales at the | menced shortly. An amount of 11,0007. has been obtained 
suction Mart; a corresponding improvement is expected in towards the cost. 

onnection with the building trade in consequence. Tur Chelmsford education committee propose to make 


Tur Atheneum Theatre, Lancaster, was totally destroyed extensive alterations at the schools in the Friars, and to erect 
y fire on Saturday last. new schools to accommodate 600 children in the Springfield 


: ; Ward 
Turn Madras Railway Company are proposing to expend ; 
yer 560,000/. on can eae of Let line . : } A Book on ‘‘ Practical Housing,’’ by Mr. J. 8. Nettlefold, 


Tue Falkirk Burgh Buildings are to be enlarged at a cost of Birmingham, will shortly be published at the low price of 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR COUNTY HALL,. LONDON. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TRAMORE, DOUGLAS, CO. CORE. 


f 4,0001. . 1s. It will be illustrated by photographs and plans. 
ApotpHus CHartes Rayner and Loftus Frederic Linton THe new theatre to be erected from the designs of Messrs. 

iridgland, architects, 16 New Road, Gravesend, have dis- | Ernest Riintz & Ford in the Haymarket will be carried out 

glved partnership. in white marble. We hope to publish the illustrations 
Mr. Guynn Vivian, of Sketty Hall, Swansea, has agreed | shortly. 

3 bear the cost of the erection of a new north aisle to Sketty Mr. W. H. Aten, the head of the firm of W. H. Allen 

varish church. & Co., Queen’s Engineering Works, Bedford, has given 


A Mr. Wewe ter, of London and Ontario, has decided to | 1,000/. towards the erection of the new church at Queen’s 
evote no less than 200,0001. to the erection of dwelling-houses | Park, and has offered a further 1,000/. provided the parish 


or the working classes in Colne, Lancashire. raise a similar amount before the close of the year. 

Tus Leigh Urban District Council decided at their last Tue Chilian Congress have passed a Bill authorising the 
leeting to erect a new gas-retort, coal-store, &c., at a cost of | President of the Republic to invite tenders for the construc- 
,000/. tion of a railway from North to South, which will eventually 


Messrs. Lonespotrom & CULPAN, of 11 George Street, connect the northern and southern extremities. The esti- 
falifax, are the successful architects in the competition for | mated cost will be about 7,500,0001. 


new secondary school at Sowerby Bridge. THERE was no opposition at a Local Government Board 

Aw improvement is contemplated at the Great Central | inquiry held recently at Chadderton into an application by 
tailway Hotel in the Marylebone Road. The courtyard is | the Urban District Council to borrow 23,6901. for the exten- 
9 be covered in, so as to form a winter garden. sion of the sewage disposal works. 


SAMUEL 


ELLIOT 
and SONS, Ltd. 


SAMUEL ELLIOTT THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS ACO. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
408 READING. “SAMUEL ELLIOTT, CAVERSHAM.” 
pa ee AL Ae HIGH-CLASS 
CONTRACTORS 
ios MOULDING 
MANUFACTURERS 


Write for Catalogues. 


€ ILLUSTRATION SHOWS WAINSCOT SCREEN. . 
RECENTLY EXECUTED FOR SHERBORNE ABBEY. 


ne ampere apes. gar ne veameeropacaae aN 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


CAVERSHAM, READING. 
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TENDERS are to be invited for the reconstruction of about 
510 feet in length of the Dundee jetties. They are to be con- 
fined to contractors representing the different systems of ferro- 
concrete. 


Tue Durham County Council have increased the salary of 
Mr. W. Rushworth, county education architect, to 5001. per 
annum, and it will be further increased to 6001. by two annual 
increments of 501. 

WARRINGTON can rejoice over the result of an arbitration 
respecting the extension of the waterworks. The original con- 
tract was for 24,0001. ; the Corporation had paid 35,4841., and 
the contractor claimed 71,9091. The arbitrator decided that 
the contractor owed the Corporation 1,4321. 

Tue Wandsworth Borough Council have appointed Mr. 
Peter Dodd borough engineer and surveyor. The Council will 
increase his present salary as surveyor for the western district 
from its present maximum of 750/. per annum to 850l., rising 
by annual increments of 501. to 1,000/. per annum. 

Tue Dudley Town Council have rejected the report of the 
Public Works Committee, who recommended that they should 
be empowered to obtain designs and tenders for the erection 
of new municipal offices on the site adjoining the present 
buildings, at an estimated cost not exceeding 8,000I. 

THE Council of the borough of Southend-on-Sea have 
decided to proceed with the extension of the pier, and the 
contract has been let to Messrs. Wall, of Grays, Essex ; 
5,280]. was the amount of their tender, and they have agreed 
to use local labour where possible. 

Tur Marylebone Borough Council have approved a 
suggestion of the London County Council to incorporate Great 
James Street and Bell Street (Lisson Grove) under the name 
of Bell Street. The County Council had pointed out that 
there were twelve James Streets and three Great James Streets 
in the administrative county. 

THE annual general meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
will be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, on May 14 and 15. The annual dinner will 
be held, under the presidency of Sir Hugh Bell, at the Hotel 
Cecil on May 14. The autumn meeting will be held in Mid- 
dlesbrough on September 29 and following days. The council 
will shortly proceed to award Carnegie research scholarships, 
and candidates must apply before February 29. 


op WIGHOLA 


TELEGRAMS 


“GRIGG S” 
LOUGHBOR O’. 


“THE BANQUET.” 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo- Lithograph by the late H. Stacy Mans, R.A., 
Size Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 
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Since the Dean and Chapter of Winchester in last October 
asked for a further sum of 59,0007. to complete the work at the 
cathedral 19,000/. has been obtained. Previous to October | 
the payments or promises amounted to 27,000/., so that out of 
the total estimated expenditure of 86,8061. about 40,0007. is 
still required. . 

Tuer Lancashire education committee have decided to 
erect public elementary schools at Eccleston, in the Prescot | 
Union, to accommodate 170 children; at Tyldesley-with- _ 
Shakerley for 600 children; at St. Annes-on-the-Sea for 300 | 
children, and in the township of Kirkham or Medlar-with- 
Wesham for 200 children. ~ Che 

Tur London County Council education committee are to 
be asked to send an exhibit to the Franco-British Exhibition, 
It is suggested that displays should be given in cookery, | 
laundrywork, housewifery, home nursing and manual train-_ 
ing, and that about 1,000 male and female students should 
give a combined display of free exercises. ee} 

Mr. THomas Gracz, founder of T, Grace & Sons, building | 
contractors, Leek, died recently, at the age of eighty-three, in 
that town. He set up his business in 1847, and during the | 
subsequent sixty years was responsible for the erection of half | 
tne houses in Leek. He carried out a large amount of work 
from the designs of Messrs. W. Sugden & Sons, architects. _ 

THE Malvern District Conncil on Tuesday unanimously 
adopted a recommendation of the legal committee to appeal — 
against the judgment entered by Mr. Justice Lawrance, in the | 
King’s Bench Division, in the action brought against them by — 
Dr. Fergusson, of the Malvern Hydropathic Establishment, | 
under which plaintiff was awarded 7,500]. damages. ; = 

Messrs. SHANKS & Co., Lrp., having applied for a supply 
of water to their Victorian Pottery at Barrhead, the water | 
committee of Glasgow Corporation have authorised their 
engineer to lay 106 yards of 9-inch pipe and 657 yards of | 
6-inch pipe for the purpose indicated, at an estimated cost of — 
4401., Messrs. Shanks agreeing to pay 2801. towards the cost | 
thereof, and guaranteeing to pay for not less than 1,000,000 
gallons of water per annum. 

THe Birmingham Trades Council at “their last meeting | 
adopted the following resolution from operative stonemasons: | 
‘That this Council condemns the action of the general pur- | 
poses committee of the City Council in inviting tenders for | 


Norwegian granite to be used in the Art Gallery extensions. 


ee Fj 
CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF [pyreppay PHILLIPS” EATS : 
Wop BLOcK FL@RINGe PAVING} LOCK-JAW __ 


ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRII| 


MAKE THE BE‘ 
AND CHEAPEST: 
ROOF OF THE DA 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon 


Rae rer 


LANCASHIRE « 


FIRE 


s INSURANCE COMPANY 2 


S 
PE, 


Liberal Commission allowed to. BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. : 


Capital and Funds, 4,200,000 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


eS ee 
49/- PER ANNUM” 


j a =| 
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eing that an abundant supply of material equal in quality 
d price can be obtained in this country, such a procedure is 
just to our workers, and shows want of sympathy for our 
semployed.”’ 

Mr. A. A. G. Matezrt, Local Government Board inspector, 
ld an inquiry at the Council House, Sparkhill, into the 
plication of the Yardley Rural District Council for sanc- 
m to borrow 15,200]. for the provision of additional sewage 
ters at the Cole Hall sewage farm. The loan is required to 
ovide a sufficient area of streaming filters, which, together 
th the existing filters, would be able to cope with the whole 
the dry weather flow of sewage during the next five years, 
iving the land irrigation area and the storm-water filters 
deal with the extra volumes in times of rainfall, up to six 
nes the dry weather flow. ; 


Messrs. Macatrrne & Son, Glasgow, have secured, it is 
ated, the main contract for the construction of a new dock 
Methil. The total sum which the North British Railway 
mpany are to expend in Fife will be about 600,000. Two- 
irds of this will be on the main dock works. <A new basin 
15 acres is to be provided on the east side of the existing 
cks, and the feature of the work will be the huge sea wall 
om Innerleven beach, opposite the church; running in a 
de sweep to the spring low-water mark to within 200 feet 
the end of the east pier, where the parapet ends. 


PENDING a satisfactory settlement of the dispute as to 
wrime cost’’ items in the quantities, the builders of the 
wn have not yet sent in any tender for the erection of the 
mnegie Free Library, Northampton. The advertised last 
te for tendering was Jan. 27, but the architect (Mr. Her- 
rt Norman) and the Builders’ Association had not then 
(ved their difficulties. The Builders’ Association have noti- 
d their intention of issuing to the Press an official report 
soon as a settlement is arrived at. No steps have yet been 
ken for officially extending the date on which tenders may 
Yeceived, but it is believed that is a matter which rests 
th the architect to dispose of. 

Tx Imperial Buildings at the top of High Street, Rother- 
m, an important scheme of the Corporation, involving an 
penditure of over 30,000/., were opened on Tuesday. The 
wket quadrangle is covered in; the principal trusses are 
‘steel in one span, with lantern. in centre, fitted with ven- 
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tilating louvres. Fronting High Street are six shops, with 
rooms in the basement and showrooms on the first floor. On 
the second floor, over the showrooms, ten offices are arranged. 
Fronting the other three streets are twelve shops, with rooms 
in the basement, and fourteen offices over. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Chadwick & Co., of Rotherham, 
the general contractors, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr, J. Platts, architect, of Rotherham. 

Mr. Joun Burns, M.P., the president of the Local 
Government Board, received on the 4th inst. a deputation 
from the Rural District Councils Associafion at the offices of 
the Local Government Board on the subject of the housing of 
the working classes and of the Bill which it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to introduce in the coming session, as indi- 
cated in the King’s Speech. The deputation was introduced 
by Sir Edward Strachey, M.P., president of the Association, 
and included the hon, secretary of the Association, Mr. Arthur 
J. Lees. Sir EH. Strachey, in introducing the deputation, 
mentioned that no fewer than 409 rural district councils out 
of 656 were members of the Association. 

At the Nottingham County Court last week, before Judge 
Allen, Mr. §. Parnell, builder, Sneinton Dale, claimed 
571. 3s. lid. from Dr. W. Scott, Radford Boulevard, being 
the balance due on a building contract under which plaintiff 
agreed to build a house for defendant for 919). The defence 
was that all the money due under the architect’s decision had 
been paid. His Honour said that the difficulty had arisen 
because people when entering into a contract where large sums 
of money were in dispute thought they were cleverer than 
experts in the matter, and instead of going and having a 
proper contract drawn up they drew one up themselves. They 
drew a contract which it was absolutely impossible for any 
human being on earth to give a rational meaning to. Plaintiff 
urged that the clause as to the architect’s decision being final 
referred only to the building and that the extras would be 
charged for. Judge Allen held that the architect was also 
arbitrator as to the price of the extra work, and he came to 
that conclusion because there was a clause to the effect that 
the balance was to be paid within two months of the work 
being finished, and that balance referred not to the balance 
of the contract price, but to the final balance, and he thought 
the architect’s certificate as to that balance was conclusive, 
Therefore judgment would be given for defendant. 
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GARDEN CLUB, FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


Tur Garden Club now being formed in connection with the 
Franco-British Exhibition is under the direction of a strong 
committee presided over by the Earl of Jersey, and including, 
among others, Viscount Selby, Lord Alverstone, Lord Blyth, 
Lord Desborough and Lord Strathcona. It will possess one of 
the most magnificent and commodious club houses ever con- 
structed for a summer club in any part of the world, as may 
be gathered from the fact that the building has a frontage of 
30u feet and a depth of over 130 feet. Ladies are qualified for 
membership, and a special reception room and drawing room, 
together with a suite of boudoirs, will be set apart for them 
in the club house, where the men will also be provided with a 
smoke room and several dressing rooms. 

The facade of the great dining hall is composed entirely of 
large glazed panels, and its doors and windows open directly 
upon gardens, in the centre of which is an ornamental sunken 
bandstand. ‘There is likewise a spacious banqueting hall, 
nearly 100 feet long, and somewhat smaller room in which 
private dinner parties may be given by members, while on 
the lower floor and on the terrace above are numerous partly 
closed spaces which will be found suitable for small dinners 
and luncheons, in addition to a score of private dining rooms. 
The catering of the club has been placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Lyons & Co., whose charges will be on the same 
moderate scale as at the Trocadéro Restaurant. 

The executive is to be congratulated on having made such 
a favourable arrangement, as it has been the custom in all 
previous exhibitions to add at least 25 per cent. to the cost of 
everything in the way of refreshments consumed in the 
grounds. It may be mentioned here that the prices at the 
restaurants and buffets throughout the exhibition will be the 
same as those which usually obtain outside it. 

The subscription to the club, which includes entrance to the 
exhibition, is three guineas for gentlemen and two guineas for 
ladies, but for those living over twenty-five miles from Shep- 
herd’s Bush the subscriptions are respectively two guineas and 
one guinea and a half. 

There is another handsome club house in the grounds, 
belonging to the Imperial Sports Club, of which Lord Des- 
borough is president. Membership of this club is restricted to 
gentlemen, and the building is an extension of the palace of 
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fine arts towards the stadium. In it, no doubt, many dj 
tinguished visitors to the Olympic games will be welcomed ; 
vue cordial fashion which is traditional with British sport 
men. : 


THE AULD BRIG OF AYR. 


Tue art master of Ayr Academy, Mr. R. Smeaton Dougla 
in a letter to the local Press, criticises the preservative wo 
being carried out at the Ayr Auld Brig. With regard to +} 
exterior, he states that he does not think the method adopte 
of restoring the stonework—namely, that of inserting sma 
pieces of masonry into the existing stone blocks—is at a 
satisfactory. While quite allowable in woodwork, in masonm 
where each stone is an integral part of the structure, with 
functional office of support to perform, it has a weakenin 
effect, from the fact that what might be termed the solidarit 
of the wall surface as a whole is interfered with, not 1 
mention what is perfectly obvious—the loss of architecton: 
character. Further, there can be no satisfactory adhesio 
between ‘‘ green’’ stone and stone which has weathered th 
atmospheric changes of centuries. In all English cathedr: 
restorations the method adopted is that of entirely remoyin 
the old stone and replacing it by a new one, and there can t 
no real objection to that method of removing complete block 
of decayed masonry, because all that makes the decayed ston 
valuable from an archeological point of view is evidence « 
tooling and traditional workmanship upon it. When thes 
traces have been effaced through the lapse of time, as in thi 
case, there can be no possible reason for retaining any pai 
of the decayed stone. Mr. Douglas says he is further sm 
prised that, in the piecemeal restorations which have alread 
been carried out, the old stones have been replaced by nei 
ones of similar geological character, for the reason that in 
comparatively short time these stones will “ weather,”’ so tha 
it will be impossible, so far as the stones are concerned, t 
distinguish authentic masonry from restored work. He i 
also astonished to find that in the work of restoration upo) 
the south arch the present decrepit form of the arch is to b 
retained. If the arch of the bridge had been built originall 
in this peculiar form archeology would have demanded th 
retention of it, but as this is by no means the case, he fails t 
see any reason for retaining the defect. 
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LEMENT 


: SELBY ABBEY. 


ue vicar of Selby (the Rev. M. Parkin), writing in the 
elby Abbey Parish Magazine for February, says that he 
nds the sums for the restoration fund to be :—General fund, 
1,929. 19s. 10d. ; Women’s Association, 35,3411. 17s. 10d. ; 
tal, 38,2711. 17s. 8d. It would thus be seen that as the whole 
jheme of restoration, inclusive of the tower and the south 
ansept, could be executed at a total cost of 47,0001., there 
mained barely 9,000/. to be raised to make Selby abbey 
jurch what it had never been since 1690, and there were two 
sars in which to work for the amount required. He could 
xt help feeling, he goes on to say, that when this became 
j0wn the English Church and nation would not be satisfied 
ith anything less than the complete restoration of this 
nique and beautiful relic of centuries long since gone by. 
; might be, he concludes, that some of their earliest sub- 
ribers may be disposed to give a second donation on the 
dition that the entire scheme of restoration be carried out. 

The clerk of works, in his report of the progress of restora- 
on, says that the underpinning of the tower is being pushed 
wward as rapidly as practicable, as is also the underpinning 
* the Latham Chapel walls, where the remains of existing 
iles were still found. The vaulting of the choir ceiling is 
roceeding satisfactorily, and a few carved bosses have been 
laced in position. The repairs to masonry at the triforium 
vel of the tower’s ringing floor have been very extensive, 
nd he hopes by the time that the next report is issued to have 
iis portion completed, together with arrangements for fixing 
1e tower ceiling in position. 


An investigation into the condition of the Register House 
1 Edinburgh, with the object of ascertaining what portions of 
,are not fireproof, is being conducted by the authorities. All 
1e parts of the building in which deeds are kept are absolutely 
cured against fire, but this, it is feared, cannot be said of 
1e departments used for clerical work. There is a strong 
seling in favour of putting the whole building into a con- 
ition of safety in this respect, and the matter is being en- 
uired into with this end in view. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE. 


AN interesting communication from Mr. William George 
Black appears in the Glasgow Herald, in which he says :-— 

As circumstances led me two years ago, when contesting 
South Aberdeen, to make inquiry into various aspects of the 
granite trade in Aberdeen, and as the most recent number 
which has reached me of Monthly Notes on Tariff Reform, 
published by the Imperial Tariff Committee of Birmingham, 
contains an article on ‘‘ The Granite Trade of Aberdeen and 
Cornwall,’’ I think it may not be inopportune to address a 
few observations to you on the subject. They will show, I 
submit, the complicated nature of the problems which lie 
before us when we come to consider even one trade of a great 
and prosperous city. 

Before going to Aberdeen in 1906 I was told by responsible 
persons largely interested in it that the trade in Aberdeen 
granite was seriously affected by (1) the importation of 
Swedish granite duty free, and (2) the prohibitive tariff of 
the United States, which had formerly been a good customer. 
Both those statements were perfectly correct, but I was not 
long in the North before some additional information was put 
before me by workpeople of Aberdeen regarding the importa- 
tion of Swedish granite. Up to a certain date the quarrying 
and polishing of Aberdeen granite was a most flourishing 
trade. A point, however, was reached when, either owing 
to the high wages paid to quarrymen or the high prices asked 
by granite dealers, it became profitable to bring granite from 
Sweden, where the workmen’s wages were much less than in 
Scotland. The granite thus brought into Scotland was 
polished in Aberdeen and greatly increased the volume of the 
city trade. Under the old system the classes who profited 
were the quarry owners, the lessees, and the quarrymen. 
Under the new system the quarry owners and lessees were 
losers, but the workers and polishers of granite were pro- 
sperous. Aberdeen workmen, too, were taken (I was told) 
at high wages to Sweden to teach the Swedes the best way of 
treating granite. The shipping trade profited by the large 
imports of Swedish granite. The result, therefore, was (at 
least as regards the city of Aberdeen) that the new system 
was better than the old, because it provided (a) a check on 
the prices charged by quarry lessees, (b) increased work for 
polishers, and (¢) remunerative employment for such skilled 
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workmen as chose to go to Sweden. (I am not sure that there 
was not Aberdeen capital in some of the Swedish quarries. ) 
Mr. Garvin and the newest school of political economists lay 
down that the test of a country’s prosperity is not the volume 
of exports or imports but the amount of employment afforded 
to workpeople. Judged by this standard the city of Aberdeen 
profited largely by the import of duty free Swedish granite 
as an auxiliary to native granite. 

If Swedish quarrymasters had been content always to ship 
their granite in Aberdeen ships to Aberdeen to be worked and 
polished by Aberdeen men, why, then, “everything was for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds.’’ But they were 
not content. When the new London Ritz Hotel was built, 
of which the lower front is granite, this granite according 
to my information was Swedish granite, worked and polished 
in Sweden, brought in blocks ready for the builder to the 
port of London ; and since then the import of such blocks has 
largely increased. Now to my Aberdeen friends, and, I con- 
fess, to me, this puts things in quite a new aspect. The 
question was put to a very eminent and thoughtful Free 
Trader of the strictest type—‘‘ How can you reconcile this 
import of worked foreign granite (so that it has only to be 
placed stone on stone) with national prosperity here, apart 
from the economic doctrine of exchange?’’ He answered, 
* Very easily. To take the instance of the Ritz Hotel. The 
contractor no doubt took Swedish granite in preference to 
Aberdeen granite because by so doing he saved a large sum 
of money, which he was able to apply to the employment of 
workmen in other trades than granite, who but for this saving 
would have been unemployed.’’ Such possible employment 
of other trades is admitted, but what consolation is this to 
Aberdeen? Such general employment is quite compatible with 
Mr. Garvin’s theory as to the true test of national prosperity, 
but if Swedish granite wrought and polished abroad is to be 
substituted for granite wrought and polished in Aberdeen 
(if not quarried there), then despite Mr, Garvin it is a bad 
look-out for the granite polishers of Aberdeen. Let me sum- 
marise the three stages of the Aberdeen trade :— 

1. A monopoly of trade, resulting in good (perhaps exces- 
Sive) wages to quarrymen ; good (perhaps excessive) profits to 
quarrymasters ; regular wages to polishers. 

2. Importation of rough Swedish granite used in com- 
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bination .with Aberdeen granite, resulting in possibly 
diminished wages to quarrymen in bulk, diminished profits 
to quarrymasters to meet foreign competition, increage 
profits to Aberdeen shippers and all connected with the 
shipping trade, increased employment to granite workers 
increased profits to Aberdeen shopkeepers and to railways 
from the volume of trade. 

3. Importation of polished and finished Swedish granite 
to the Port of London and elsewhere, resulting in further 
diminution of quarrymen’s wages (in bulk) and quarry. 
masters’ profits; diminution of polishers’ employment and 
wages (in bulk); diminution of shipping trade; diminution 
of shopkeepers’ and railway companies’ profits in distribu. 
tion, &c. q 

The Swedish competition is a serious matter. What is the 
remedy? I turn to the article on the granite trade in 
Monthly Notes on Tariff Reform in the hope of instruction, 
It is rather difficult to follow, for it cites no authorities and 
contains several doubtful assertions—e.g., ‘‘ The granite trade 
of this country is in a parlous condition. Both in Aberdeen| 
and in Cornwall we hear of quarries being closed down and 
workmen thrown out of employment.’’ This assumes that 
the granite trade consists only of quarrymen, but such is not 
the case. Statistics (drawn I know not where) are cited tc 
prove the diminution of men employed in “the building 
trade.’ But the building trade has been depressed in Glasgow 
also, and elsewhere, without any earthly connection with the 
granite trade. “It is simply a false economy which result 
in swelling our emigration returns, and as has happened in 
Aberdeen in leaving an enormous number of houses un- 
inhabited.’’ Again, there are many unlet houses in Glasgow 
without any connection with the granite trade. Nor is granite 
by any means the sole industry of the city of Aberdeen. The 
demand for granite, the writer admits, is greater than ever A 
the Aberdeen industry is “ decadent ’’—“ simply owing to the 
fact that foreign granite, quarried and wrought ata cheaper. 
rate than is possible in our country, is allowed to enter the 
United Kingdom duty free, and in unlimited quantities.” 
That Swedish granite is allowed to enter Great Britain duty 
free is then the cause of depression in Aberdeen. Is the in- 
ference, that if a duty were imposed on Swedish granite 
quarrymen would be employed, the building trade would be! 
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sy, houses would cease to be unlet? A duty on Swedish 
anite would obviously be of no use to Aberdeen unless it 
cluded finished Swedish granite, although a small revenue 
ity might benefit the national Treasury. If the duty were 
high as to exclude Swedish granite the national Treasury 
bei not benefit, but Aberdeen would do so so long as the 
‘ugh blocks of Swedish granite were still dressed in Aber- 
en. But if the finished granite was excluded, why not the 
ugh blocks ? ? The trade of the polishers might be restricted, 
+ the quarrymen would be restored to hain own, and (Aten 
en granite would once more be virtually a monopoly. 
reign granite—unlike anything else—could not be smuggled 
to coasting villages ; it can only land, like a prince, where 
ere is a fit arbour to receive it. Again, to what extent 
ould a duty on imported finished Swedish blocks operate 
as to cause want of employment to trades which owe their 
jsiness to the larger amount of capital distributable by 
ason of the saving ‘due to the cheapness of Swedish granite ? 
ae problem is a difficult one, but as Scotsmen we would 
iturally rather keep granite workers well employed in Aber- 
ven than swell the enormous host of London workpeople in 
her trades if this can be done consistently with sound 
jlitical economy. Can it? 

' One cannot but feel that if—I say “if ’’—Aberdeen quarry- 
en had been content with such wages and Aberdeen quarry- 
asters content with such profit as would not have made it 
yssible to bring in Swedish granite at a cheaper price, the 
roblem would not have arisen ‘In every country,’ said 
dam Smith, ‘it always is, and must be, the interest of the 
‘eat body of the people to buy whatever they want of those 
ho sell it cheapest.’’ There is no trade preference for Swedish 
‘anite if Aberdeen granite can be got. Quite the contrary. 
That have the trade unions to say? In their laudable desire 
itaise wages, do they not forget that in the raising of wages 
ithout thought of lands beyond Great Britain may be sown 
te seeds of mischievous, indeed, it may be fatal, foreign 
mpetition? Would they admit, if the Labour Party were in 
ywer, even rough Swedish granite free of duty as being raw 
aterial? I am afraid there is a doctrine among some ‘trade 
nionists that nothing which has received form fr om the 
and of man is raw material. If so, even rough granite is not 
ww material. To the trade unions it seems to me we must 


look in future for more enlightened consideration of such 
matters as the regular employment of the workmen of this 
country. After all, security for regular employment is better 
than abnormal wages for a season followed by extinction of 
the monopoly which only temporarily permitted such wages 
to be made. 

I have not referred to the American duty ‘against Aberdeen 
granite. Duty or no duty, the Americans were bound to work 
their own granite in time, and probably Aberdeen (had it not 
been attacked at home by Sweden) could have faced, though 
with regret, the loss of the American market. There are 
compensations. The Americans on working American granite 
invented singularly beautiful and time-saving tools. Those 
are now, duty free, in use in Aberdeen, so that though the 
market was lost great savings have been made by the use of 
American tools. 

Again, why is Swedish granite wrought at a cheaper rate ? 
On that point the writer in Monthly Notes is dumb, except to 
say that the cost of living is less in Norway, “ and wages are 
relatively low.’? What about the standard of comfort? What 
about cheap water-power? If employers and workmen were 
agreed to work Aberdeen quarries at a moderately remunera- 
tive rate, would the Swedes be able to compete with us, and 
might not even the trade in polishing Swedish granite be 
preserved ? 


BUILDINGS FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Tue Highland and Agricultural Society last year voted a sum 
of 2001. “for the organising and carrying out of a competitive 
exhibition of plans for buildings adapted to small holdings. 
Prizes were offered for plans for two classes of holdings — 
(1) For holdings not over twenty acres in extent, and (2) for a 

* one pair of horse farm.’’ In all, no fewer than thirty- -eight 
sets of plans were sent in, and on the whole the collection is 
highly creditable, and likely to be most useful. The successful 
plans are to be shown in the forthcoming Scottish National 
Exhibition at Edinburgh, where it is hoped that full-sized 
models of the first-prize “dwelling- houses and steadings will be 
erected. In the first section, for heldings not over twenty 
acres, it was provided that the buildings should include a 
dwelling-house of at least four apartments, and accommoda- 
tion for, say, one horse, two to four cattle, two to four pigs, 
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and poultry ; the architect to aim at keeping the total cost HOUSING IN DUNDEE. 


under 350]. For section 2 a ‘‘one pair of horse farm, it An elaborate ~eport has just been issued by & commmetd 
was stated that the buildings should include a dwelling-house appointed by Dundee Town Council to consider the who. 
of four or five apartments and accommodation for at least.two question of housing as it affects the city and to make recon 
horses, about ten to twenty cattle, four to six pigs, and poultry, | Jiendations, The report states that special encouragemey 
with cart-shed and tool-shed, and barn suitable for threshing should be given to the erection of cottages and self-containe 
machine ; it being further stated that the cost should not dwellings as against tenements, and whatever scientific desig 
exceed 550/. Competitors were allowed full choice of materials might be ultimately followed, the underlying social prineip 
and were not tied strictly to the dimensions stated. PHO Bldebe chink lok bringing together into neighbourly relation, 
prizes were awarded by a committee of practical men, guided ship those classes which were at present so mischievously sep: 
professionally by Mr. James Maitland, architect, Tain, Rose |-ratediee Groater Dundes should, indeed, be constructed o 
shire. The judges gave no fewer than eleven commendations garden city lines, and a suggestion is made in favour < 
in addition to the prizes offered; while among the plans municipal housing, accompanied by municipal inspection an 
which did not get into the award list there were few that did | rent collecting. All this could not be done without increase 
not show some excellent features. The plans for which the cost, but the alternative was a steadily increasing cost fc 
leading prizes were awarded will be reproduced and described | yndesirable things. Such a municipal housing scheme nee 
in the forthcoming volume of the Society’s “‘ Transactions.” | not be antagonistic to the interests of the private landlor< 
The following are the awards :— ; Co-operative building enterprise might be promoted, and th 

Section I.—Plans suitable for holdings not exceeding 20 co-partnerships tenant movement might be invited to do i 
acres in extent (twenty-one entries).—First prize, 51. and | Dyndee what it was doing elsewhere—viz., to co-operativel 
silver medal; second, 21. and bronze medal; third, bronze acquire and develop some portions of the suitable estat 
medal—i, John Duff, Stair Estate Office, Stranraer, and | now being opened up. The vacant land within the burg! 
William Inglis, 2 Craighall Crescent, Trinity, Edinburgh | being the property of private persons or companies, is est: 
(equal); 3, Thomas Strachan, Keir Estates, Dunblane; | mated to amount to 2,500 acres, and the committee recon 
highly commended, F. D. Cowieson & Co., 3 Charles Street, | mend that the most careful attention be given to al] thos 
St. Rollox, Glasgow ; highly commended, Robert Douglas, | yacant spaces, that no town’s land be parted with except fo 
architect, 72 High Street, Lockerbie; highly commended, | necessary feuing in central streets and under circumstance 
Evan !'weedie, 43 Lady Street, Annan ; commended, Wm. L. | that amount to compulsion, and that every effort be made + 


Duncan, Hallhill, Turriff; commended, Lennox & Mac- | retain the maximum of open space everywhere. Apart fror 
Math, 103 Bath Street, Glasgow ; commended, W. S. Makins any special building scheme, was there anything to preven 
& Son, 79 West Regent Street, Glasgow. the city becoming assessors of its own lands by a steady polic 

Section II.—Plans suitable for a one pair of horse farm | of land purchase, and securing the land values or unearne) 
(seventeen entries).—First prize, 6/. and silver medal; | increments as town’s revenue? Increased Parliamentar 


second, 5/. and bronze medal ; third, bronze medal—1, William powers were necessary to enable municipalities to put a ta: 
Inglis, 2 Craighall Crescent, Trinity, Edinburgh ; 2, Leslie | on land values. Amongst the other recommendations is on| 
Dawson, Estate Office, Haddo House, Aberdeen ; 3, Alexander | to obtain the consent of the Secretary for Scotland for a genera 
Reith, Earnock Estate Office, Hillhouse, Hamilton; highly | development scheme, whereby no estate would be laid ou 
commended, John Duff, Stair Estate Office, Stranraer ; highly | without relation to the plans of estates adjoining it, an 


commended, Donald Ferguson, Quarry Lane, Lennoxtown ; powers should be obtained to enforce a town planning schem 
commended, Will. B. Ballantyne, Kerse Estate Office, Fal- beyond the civic area, so as to prevent the planting of plagui 
kirk ; commended, Andrew Graham, Raith, Kirkcaldy ; com- | spots and eyesores just beyond the boundary line, where mode 
mended, Lennox & MacMath, 103 Bath Street, Glasgow. villages and garden suburbs would naturally be created. 
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4{s Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
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wrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Qnder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
. of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
_ feceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings 

and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


 fater than first post on Saturday mornings, 


—————_— 


| EDITORIAL. NOTICES. 
n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
_ connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
_ the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to, our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the colwms of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
_ ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
"  4ngs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ee ad 


” 4 


Deposit 31. 3s. 


ment. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to recewe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works im progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS ELC: 


| * As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., 1t 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BarnBy Moor.—Feb. 18.—For erection of foxhound ken- 
nels, boiling-house, meal stores, cottages, &c., at Barnby 
Moor, near Retford. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names to Mr. G. 
A. Wilson, architect and surveyor, Hartshead Chambers, 
Sheffield. 


Betmont.—Feb. 19.—For erection of a bacteriological 
laboratory at Belmont, Surrey, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Deposit 21. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, archi- 
tects, 20 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


BiackHILu.—Feb, 18.—The Durham County Council in- 
vite sole tenders for infants’ Council school at Blackhill, for 
about 250 infants. Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Der- 
went Street, Blackhill. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house in Station Road. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, - 
15 Manor Street, Bridlington. . ' 


Bristot.—Feb, 17.—For alterations to the Old Dutch 
House at the junction of Wine Street and High Street. 
Mr. W. S. Skinner, architect, Kdinburgh 
Chambers, 16 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Bristot.—Feb. 18.—For Bristol head post office enlarge- 
Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

Burstem.—Feb. 20.—(Contract No. 4.) To raise the 
walls and repair and make good the roof. of the retort- 
house at the Corporation gasworks. Mr. Edward Jones, 
engineer and manager, Gas Offices, Longport. 

Bury.—Feb. 29.—For the materials and workmanship 're- 
quired in the erection and completion, of the East. Ward 
Council School, in the following trades:—(1) Excavator, 
drainer, and concretor; (2) bricklayer; (3) stonemason; 
(4) carpenter and joiner ; (5) slater ; (6) plumber and glazier ; 
(7) plasterer ; (8) painter; (9) ironfounder, Deposit 10s. for 
each trade. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Bury, Lancs. 
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Carstock.—Feb. 24:—-For erection of a farmhouse at West | Suffolk. Deposit 11. 1s. My. A. Ainsworth Hunt, building 
Harrowbarrow, Calstock,.Cornwall. Mr. Lawrence Scantle- | inspector, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


bury, architect and surveyor, George Place, Callington. Gurtprorp.—Feb. 29.—For alterations and plumber aad 
Carpirr.—Feb. 28.—For additions to 90 Bridge Street. | painter’s work in the nurseries and attendants’ room at the 

Messrs. Rapport Bros., 90 Bridge Street, Cardiff. Union workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High 
ee eee ash: 17.—For erection of two meter-houses Street, Guildford. 

on the south side of the River Chelmer, in the parish of Hurron-1x-Horz.—Feb. 18.—For erection of a country 


h Surveyor’s Office, Chelmsford. | house situate at Hutton-le-Hole, near Kirbymoorside. Messrs. 
ee oe ror a Oe Es of a mortuary Ridgway & De Bock Porter, architects and surveyors, Malton, 


chapel, having seating accommodation for 120 persons. Mr. IRELAND.—Feb. 17.—For erection of an electric power- 
Wm. I. Coulson, surveyor, Council Office, Cramlington, | house at the Kilkenny District Asylum. Mr. M. J. Hogan, 
Northumberland. clerk, the Asylum Offices, Kilkenny. 

DaritiIncTon.—Feb. 19.—For erection of a shelter and Jrrsry.—Feb. 18.—For Jersey new post office. Deposit 
bowl-house at Bank Top Park. Mr. George Winter, borough | 1. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. © 
surveyor, Town Hall. Kitxenny.—Feb. 17.—For erection of an electric power- 


Dorcnester.—Feb. 15.—For alterations at the boys’ | house at the asylum. Mr. M. J. Hogan, clerk, Kilkenny 
school, Colliton Street. Mr. J. Feacey, architect, South | District Asylum, Ireland. 


Walks. : : Lreps.—Feb. 19.—For the concretor, mason, and brick- 
East Grinsteap.—F eb. 26.—For erection and completion | Jayer’s works required in the pulling down and reconstruction 
of a board-room, lavatories, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. Alan | ofa bridge over the Hol Beck, in Globe Road, Holbeck. De- 


Huggett, clerk, 6 High Street, East Grinstead. posit 11. ls. The City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, 
Eprinpurcu.—Feb. 19.—For extension of the Courts of | Leeds. 

Law, Edinburgh. Deposit 1l. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Lreps.—Feb. 20.—For any of the trades required in the 

Parliament Square, Edinburgh. erection of the Hunslet Moor Council School. Mr. W. §. 


EvrsHamM.—Feb. 25.—For alterations and additions to the | Braithwaite, architect to the,committee, Education Offices, 
Evesham Institute buildings, Market Place, and works in | Leeds. 


connection therewith. Deposit 51. 3s. Mr. G. .H. Hunt, Lerps.—Feb. 21.—¥For construction of a lodge and out. 
architect, Bridge Street, Evesham, and 26 Bedford Row, | puildings at the new filter beds, Headingley. Deposit 11. 


London, W.C. Mr. Charles G. Henzell, waterworks engineer, Town Clerk’: 
Fenny StratrorD.—Feb. 15.—For erection of an aisle | Office, Leeds. 

and other works at St. Martin’s Church. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Lrominster.—March 2.—For erection of school building: 

John Chadwick, architect, Bletchley, Bucks. in South Street, together with all drainage, fencing and other 


Gorcar.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a villa residence in | Works connected therewith, Deposit 51..5s. The County Sur. 
Station Road. Mr. J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3 Mar- | Veyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. : 
ket Place, Huddersfield. Lirrre Miiu.—Feb. 21.—For the various works required 

Grancrrown.—Feb. 20.—For alterations at Grangetown in erection of a boiling-house, &c., at Little Mill, nea: 
Council School, Bolckow Road. Mr. J. C. Wrigley, secretary, Cockermouth. Mr. Herbert J. Watson, Cockermouth Castle. 


County Hall, Northallerton. Luron.—Feb. 21.—For erection of Wesleyan School 
Great Cornarpd.—Feb. 18.—For erection of an elementary | chapels in Dallow and Dunstable Roads respectively. Mr 
school to accommodate 80 children at Great Cornard, West | A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. . 
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Lonpon.—Feb. 19.—For providing concrete floor, founda- 
tions, &c., at the workhouse, Sidney Road, Homerton, Mr. 
Frank R. Coles, clerk, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E. 


* Lonpon.—Feb. 20.—For improvements to the mortuary 
emises, Recreation Ground, Lambeth. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. 
. Edwards, borongh engineer, 346 Kennington Road, S.E. 


Lonpon.—F eb. 25.—For reconstruction of the two bridges 
earrying Caledonian Road, Islington, over the Great Northern 
Railway and the Regent’s Canal (Thornhill Bridge), for the 
London County Council. Deposit 3J. Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, ©.M.G., chief engineer, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S. W. 

Lonpon.—F eb. 28.—The freeholder of the property, com- 

prising 133 and 135 Oxford Street, 201 and 203 Wardour 
Street, and 53 and 54 Berwick Street, London, invites tenders 
for erection of a block of shops and offices on the site thereof. 
Deposit 5/. 5s. Messrs. John W. Simpson & Maxwell Ayrton, 
architects, 5 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
_» Maipstonz.—Feb. 18.—For erection and construction of 
pumping station and screen-house buildings, pump and 
screening wells, sewers, rising mains, &c., and other works 
connected therewith, at the existing sewage works at Alling- 
ton. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. Strachan & Weekes, civil 
engineers, 9 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


MippLeton.—Feb. 15.—For erection of buildings required 
for the housing of the ambulance and disinfecting vans, for 
the Corporation. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. Welburn, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton, Lancs. 


Moriry.—Feb. 17.—For alterations and additions to mill 
premises, Grove Mills. Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen 
Street, Morley, Yorks. 

Norn Broomui11.—Feb. 21.—Tenders are invited in one 
sum or the trades separately for erection of a school-chapel at 
North Broomhill, Northumberland. Mr. Wm. Burton, archi- 
tect, 69 Queen Street, Amble. 

_ Preston.—Feb. 24.For erection of six cottages. De- 
posit 21. Mr. Knight, master of the Fulwood workhouse, 
Preston, Lancs. 

Rorneruam.—Feb. 22.—For demolition of old building 
and erection of new business premises, corner of Westgate and | 
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Domine Lane, Rotherham, comprising sale shops, show and 
other rooms, restaurant, &c. Deposit 3/1. 3s. Mr. J. Platts, 
architect and surveyor, High Street, Rotherham. 

Ruesy.—Feb. 17.—For alterations at the slaughter- 
houses, Bath Street. Mr. D. G. Macdonald, town surveyor, 
Rugby. 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 17.—For the bricklayer, joiner, plumber, 
slater, and plasterer’s work of additions to the Argyllshire 
Gathering Hall, Oban. Mr. Charles Macintyre, architect, 
Oban. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 18.—For erection of a motor garage and 
larder at the Station Hotel, Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 
Messrs. Baillie & Gifford, secretaries, 12 Hill Street, Edin- 
burgh, 


Sennen Cove.—Feb. 22.—For construction of a masonry 
breakwater and other works in and adjoining the harbour at 
Sennen Cove. near Penzance, Cornwall. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
W. T. Douglass, engineer, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
8. W. 


Sertie.—For the various works required to be done in 
alterations and additions to the Golden Lion Hotel, Settle, 
Yorks. Mr. J. W. Broughton, architect, 19 High Street, 
Skipton. 

Stanton Hriru.—For erection of a Primitive. Methodist 
Sunday school at Stanton Hill, Mansfield. Mr. Henry 
Harper, architect, 54 Long Row, Nottingham. 

Stockport.—Feb. 27.—For the labour and materials re- 
quired in erection and completion of stores, offices, &c., in 
Millgate, adjoining the electricity generating station. Mr. 
John Atkinson, borough surveyor, Stockport. 

Stone.—March 2.—For erection of laboratory, class and 
lecture rooms, &c., at the Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, 
Staffordshire. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. W. E. Rogers, architect, 
Rugeley. 

SwarrHam.—Feb. 15.—For carrying out alterations, &c., 
to the children’s quarters at the Swaffham Union Workhouse, 
Norfolk. Mr. L, F. Eagleton, architect, King Street, King’s 
Lynn. 

Tinctey.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday schools at 
Tingley, near Morley. Forward names to Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects, Pontefract and Castleford. 
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WAKEFIELD.—F eb. 21.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with the 
following works :+Walton Provided School, near Wakefield : 
alterations and additions (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, 
plasterer, ironfounder and smith, painter) ; Carlton (Barns- 
ley) Provided School: alterations and additions (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter) ; Bolton-on-Dearne 
Provided School : general alterations and asphalting (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, asphalter) ; Skip- 
ton: Water Street Provided School: general alterations and 
asphalting (builder, joiner, plumber, asphalter. Deposit 
il, in each case. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, 
Wakefield. 

Wates.—For erection of a residence at Pentyrch, near 
Cardiff. Mr. Fred C. Stibbs, architect and surveyor, 3 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 

Watms.—Feb. 17.—For erection of a villa residence, 
together with boundary walls, &c., at Pyntyla, near Ystrad 
Rhondda. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & 
Wvans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—Feb. 19.—For erection of Bethania Welsh C.M. 
hapel at Coedpenmaen, Pontypridd. Mr. Philip J. Jones, 
architect, Brynawel, Cilfynydd. 

Warsop.—For laying about 55 miles of pipe sewers, with 
the necessary manholes and flushing chambers, and the con- 
struction of pumping station and disposal works complete, 
for the Warsop Urban District Council. Deposit 5/. Messrs. 
Vallance & Westwick, engineers, White Hart Chambers, 
Mansfield. 

WincHeEstER.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of grand stand 
at Wolvesey Palace. Mr. W. V. Anderson, A.M.I.C.E., 
Guildhall, Winchester. 

Worte.—Feb. 15.—For erection and completion of an 
infants’ school at Worle, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 
Messrs. Price & Jane, architects, Waterloo Street, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


A POST OFFICE is to be erected in Wellington, New Zealand, 
from the designs of the Governmens architect, Mr. John 
Campbell, at an estimated cost of 75,000/.—an unusual outlay 
for the Colony. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS paicHTOn 


TUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


TENDERS. 


BANHAM. 

For alterations and additions at the Banham School, for the 
Norfolk Education Committee. Mr. KE. J. Tuyen, 
architect, Royal Insurance Buildings, Upper King 
Street, Norwich. 


Youngs £450 0 0 
Gill : 417 0 0) 
Ludkin . 414 77 
Smith : ; ; ; : : F 400 0 0 
Spatping & Sons, Rosary Road, Norwich a 

(accepted) . 394 6 QO 
Tofts : 369 1 4 


BRISTOL. 
For erection of bank in St. Stephen’s Avenue. Mr. W. EH. 
Watkins, architect, 15 Clare Street, Bristol. 


Neale Bros. . £4,855 0 0 
Cowlin & Sons . : 4,420 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 4,289 0 0 
Ridd ¢ : : ; 3 4,197 0 0 
Perkins & Sons . h : : 4,100 0 0 
Hayes (accepted) 5,925 0 0 


CHISWICK. 

For making-up of: carriage-way, Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. HE. Wutais, 
engineer, Town Hall, Chiswick, W. 1. If paid in fiye| 
equal yearly instalments. 2. If paid in one instalment 

of 50 per cent. upon completion, and the remainder in| 
five equal yearly payments upon satisfactory main- 
tenance. E | 


1. 2. ie | 
£1,988 16 10 £1,858 19 10 


Smart & Son 


Mowlem & Co. . — 2,997 0 0 
Woodham & Sons 1,807:, 0230 1,827 Om0| 
Shepherd & Sons ; 1,560 0 0 1,460 0 0 
Constable, Hart & Co. 1,435 0 0 1,363 0 0 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


| ROCHESTER KENT } 
LoHOON OEFIGE. [SO QUEEN VICTORIA STREETS 


* 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. | 


| Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 


Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


. > 


| Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 


Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & Co., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Telephone 4120 (two lines). 


Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
COLCHESTER. GRIMSBY. 
For construction of new road, with sewer man-holes, fencing, For erection of model lodging-house and shop in King Edward 
 &c., at the Hythe. Messrs. Ernest 8. Bearp & DANIEL, Street North. Mr. J. J. Cresswett, architect, Grimsby. 
architects. Colchester. Towle Bros. . : 7? Le SbS eae 
Harber £1,472 13 6 H. & E. Smith j : 848 0 0 
Dobson & Son 1,237 0 0 G. & J. Smith 840 18 11 
fiigykes. 1,185 18 7 Lorder 835 0 0 
Everitt & Son 1,135 17 6 Kitching 830 0 0 
Fairclough . 1,125.0" 'O Kirton td ed 810 13 9 
Pedrette 1/124 11° 0 Hewins & GoopuanD, Grimsby (accepted) 799 0 0 
Howes ego) OO 
Church 1,092 4 0 : 
Howard & Son . : 1,067 10 0 dy) Maer ieee ares e 
Pearson, Wilson & Co. 1,045 17 2 For erection of factory at Brook Green, for the Wolfram 
Wright : 1.042 13 0 (Tungsten) Metal Filament Lamps, the Robertson 
hans ; ; 1.019 0 0 Electric Lamps, and the General Electric Co. Mr. R. 
Miteen Border & Co. . 1.004 0 0 J. Lovett, architect, 46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
| = NL 979 0 0 Hughes & Stirling £41,688 0 0 
Bennett ee 965 0 0 eee ee eee ; : 
: Jisdom Bros. ’ f 
_ SavunvDErs, Dovercourt (accepted) 909 0 0 Spencer, Sevier en 39,377 0 0 
Allen & Co... 58,265 0 0 
DRIFFIELD. Chessum & Co. . 37,892 0 0 
For erection of motor garage (exclusive of iron roof), Mr Trollope & Colls 37,587 0 O 
JosEPH SHEPHERDSON, architect, Driffield and Brid- Barnett & Brotchin . 37,510 0 0 
| lington. Mc pots : ; . 56,939 0 0 
Varing-White Building Co. 35,978 0 0 
| Peavoi | ¢ Lokachalle aeemia iam 34,832 0...0 
ape . r i ’ 31217 0 Carmichael sae re ’ ; 34,456 0 0 
Leason & Son, Driffield (accepted) 310 0 0 McManus, Hammersmith (accepted) 34,400 0 0 
LANCASTER." 
For erection of children’s home adjoining the workhouse. 
Mr. JosrpH Parxinson, architect, Lancaster. Accepted 
‘ F F ALMOUTH. local fenders, subject to confirmation by Local ata 
For erection of nine houses in Bar Road. Mr. H. E. ment Board. 
TREssIDER, architect. Thoms & Sons, mason . £2,075 6 9 
_ Bennetts £5,066 0 0 Peill & Riley, joiner . : : ; 684 5 0 
_ Kelway 2,880 0 0 Gardner Bros., slater and plasterer . 436 5 0 
_ Pye 2,600 0 0 Whittle, plumber and glazier 443 0 0 
Moss : : 2,493 0 0 Parkinson & Sweeney, heating . 152 0 0 
Witiiams (accepted) . 2,550 0 0 Swainson & Son, painter Og: 4h 
PRAGUE & CO,|LIFTS m0 HOISTS|Glazed 


(LIMITED) ELECTRIC MOTORs. 
ITHOGR APHERS, ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


! iol MacCarthy & Co. 
ploy a Large and Efficient Staff 3 
: 49 DE , 
pecially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c, ANSGATE, _ MANCHESTER 


'& 5 EAST HARDING ST.,|ALEXR. FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


ilegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


| Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


© TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
LACK LINE PRINTS. 


‘tmManent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
’s Method of Perspective. 
_ Write for particulars free. 


ee EE. STANLEY & Co... L.td., 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
ale. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


Pent Steel Setfconlained | 


eakRoon: rice ings 


PATENT:. 


BAL BEARING AUToMATC 
DOUBLE ACTION DOOR PIVOT 


PATENT: 


FANLUGHT: VENTIATOR GEARING 
Mecharcalyleclically ontlled, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF f 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


eens 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


Photo-Copies and 
ROBT. J. 
Nos. 2 


7 


4 


Photo-Lithography. 


COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
$3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. . 
. Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.¢. 


: ee = 


(East End). 
from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, ahd 
Blocks. selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 
dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


-YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotz Owners), 


‘Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham) Wilts, 


Note,—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEICESTER. LONDON continued, 
For erection of two houses, Ashfield Road. Messrs. Tarr & | For erection of out- -patient, casualty, and bathing depart. 
HERBERT, architects. ments, King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill. My. 
Herbert & Sonss. : : : : . £1,835 ..0 0 Witiram A. Pits, architect ; Messrs. Fowter & Hue- 
Bowles Waponmmmerre. 2°... A BR OanO MAN, quantity surveyors. j 
Cimber ria ets ek OO RD Rider& Son... .  . 4) 7 
Denton Commits >. ss PEO O Lawrance & Sons . . .. . | 76/708 sqm 
TyOleeeeatesaa OUD OO Colls& Son . . |. 19 |e ee 
Clarke @eGarrett sw ee GE OO Holland & Hannen. . . . . 972,888 000mmN 
Hutchinson & Son . : : : . 1,665 17 0 Leslie & Co., Ltd. . , : : 72,000 0 0 
Marston & Son . ‘ . ; . : 1,648 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd, : é ; 69,949 0 0 
Kuurorr (accepted) . : . . . 1,647 0 0 Perry & Co. . A 5 : s 69,784 0 0 
Holloway Bros., Lida . : " 69,400 0 0 
LITTLEHAMPTON. Cenbigiae id oe ‘ 
. are age 4.8 ie ove Bros., 5 : yor 
gr at oe a ee 00. tne es Foster & Dicksrr, Lrp. (accepted) : 65,658 0 0 
Snewin Bros. : ; : ‘ : » , 000) Our 0 : es 
Dake Ockonden.. . s.r Sanitary Sper 
Harpour (accepted) . : ; : : 335 10 0 Jennings, Ltd. . j ; - ; ; 5,500 0 0 
Marshall . ; : . 5,428 0 0 
LONDON. North British Plumbing Co., Ltd. : : ae i ; 
For repaving with jarrah wood blocks (about 1,605 yards) of ie aaa ; . : ; f A 392 00 
(a) Tower Bridge Road; (b) (about 432 yards) Riley Boul @06. Ltd 4 i ; ; ; 4300 00 
Street, for the Bermondsey Borough Council. My. R. J. OU ae gk i : ‘ Y u 
SE ene ak aineee Dent & Hellyer ; : 4 : ; 4,249 0 0 
‘ Rieti e Shanks, Ltd. (incomplete) . : . ; 4,118 0 0 
Tower Bridge Road. Dayis, Bennett & Co. ‘ : ; : 5,980 0 0 
Millar‘s Karri and Jarrah Co. : Bee oUF a ko Beg, 
Mowlem & Co. : ; ; 1,503 0 0 | For laying cable-ducts, &c., for the electrification of the 
Improved Wood Paving orn : : 1.475 14 8 Caledonian Road and Seven Sisters Road tramways. 
Acme Wood Flooring and Paving Ce : 146522) 8 Ewart : ; : ‘ : : . £4,811 3 10 
Borovcn ENGINEER AND SuRVEVoR (ac- Fry Bros. . : ; : ; : 5 4,741 15 3 
cepted) . : 2 : : : ‘ 1,598 18 8 Reid Bros. . ; ; 4,539 7 0 
Griffiths & Co. . ; 3 ‘ ; : 1,597 6 3 Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. : 4,200 11 3 
Riley Street. Greig & Matthews . ; 5 ; : 4,196 19 5 
Improved Wood Paving Co. \ : ; 511.10 3 Mowlem & Co. ; : : . © 4,060" ome 
Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Co. : : 214. 7 a Westminster Construction Co. ; : ; 3,881 10 0 
Mowlem & Co. . p 267 0 0 Paterson . ; x ‘ : : 5,804 8 11 
BorovucH ENGINEER AND Surveyor (ac- Muirhead & Oo; ; ‘ : : : : 5,748 4 1 
cepted) . 4 252 19 10 Ford . 3,734 14 10 
Acme Wood Flooring and Paving Co. ‘ 245 18 8 Dick, Kerr & Co. y Ltd., Cannon Street, 
Griffiths & Co. . 4 ; 242 16 2 E. C. (recommended) 2 3,375 17 8 


; BATH & bORTLAND 
De laaa OWNERS. 


(>) ‘ 
Registered (sere 
| TRADE MARL 


|Box cro 
| COMBE DOWN, 


MONKS PARK, 
STOKE GROUND , 


CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES *« 
H EA D ini A 5 eee: RAV Het RABEL d PO RT LA N D e 
a Me > PURERERS ET STITT 
OFFICES BAT Be peemen ea, of the "ATH Stone p ost. LONDON DEPOT em 
5 te, ia G.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK, | 
LIVERPOOL. CIC oF (ua Bey L&S.WR., NINE ELMS SM | 


132 GROSVENOR RQ, PIMLICO. | 
MANCHESTER. ba 
TRAFFORD PARK. — 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for Aer WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


‘ - 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. | 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE E. D S. i 
every bla of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c.. si 


bee 


Tele. No. 214]. 


VINCENT ROBERTS | 


CHERRY ROW, 


tae 


ary 


ra 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON — continued. 
‘or erection of the Caledonian Road fire-station. For construction of Section B, about 54 miles in length, of the 
‘Wall . : 5 : , : £7,976 0 0 sewer between Queen’s Road, Shoreditch, and Formosa 
_ Spencer, a ee : : . : ; eee 0 0 Street, Paddington. 
Holloway Bros., London . f ; : 420 0 Q ; / : ; } 
Lawrance & Sons ; , ; : . 7,692 0.0 pa : : ; : ; 2 Meee 0 * 
Beeenacl lw Cl e594 0 0] Bentley Son. + . . | ~« ~«. ~ 240518 12 10 
Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ : - 7,435 0 0 Pearson & Sone ; 4 : : ; 239,041 11 8 
Bel. Holloway. - - . . - 7,583 0 0 Manders See er |) 0375665. 3.4 
Kirk& Randall. . . . . . 7,843 0 0 Scott & Middleton. . . . . 231,935 1 9 
Munday & Son i q : : : 7,525 0 0 Kennedy ; ' : ; : 229,675 2 1 
L.0.C. Works Committee (recommended) . 7,128 0 0 Muirhead & Co : 219 549 10 7 
Architect’s estimate : : : : mcou O° 0 Neal ; y, f : ‘ : 217,063 11 10 
‘or manufacture, delivery and laying of low-tension electric Works Committee . : : : 215,268 17 0 
cables, telephone cables, &c., required for the electrifica- Paterson . « : , ; ; ‘ 210,589 3 4 
tion of the Caledonian Road and Seven Sisters Road Westminster Construction Co, ; ; 203,417 1 2 
tramways. Kelletts, Ltd. . F ; , : . 199,898 .7 2 
Union Cable Co. . : : : F . £4,768 18 10 Ditto, alternative . P : : ; 188,400 0 0 
Glover & Co. sae , ya yee , 4,401 16 11 Hay & Co. : ? ; , ‘ 181,468 14 10 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. . 4,118 16 3 Moran & Sons, Ltd., Westminster 
Henley Telegraph Works Co. . : : 4,118 16 10 | (recommended) . : : , : 172;015; 11:11 
ec’ ee i Co. : ; ; : 4,093 17 9 | Chief Engineer’s estimate ’ 215,000 0 0 
The Western Electric Co. , ; : , 4,070 2 2 | For erection of a combined special school (L.C.C.) on the 
British Insulated and Helsby Cables . : 4,056 18 3 | Beresford Street site, Noein W., ee the aan 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd., Charlton tion of eighty physically defective children and sixty men- 
(recommended) ‘ : ; : A 4,020 18 4 tally defective elder boys. 
or adaptation of laboratories and art room at the Napier Rice & Son . ‘ ; ‘ : : - £6,060 0 0 
Street school, Hoxton, in order to provide additional ele- | Bulled: & Co. . : : : ; P &,707..0-0 
mentary school accommodation for 110 boys and 99 girls. Marsland & Sons. : ‘ ‘ ; F 5,591 10 0 
Hawkins : : ; ; : : en 40 Ce 0 Downs : : 3 ‘ : : 2 5,585 O 0 
Price . ‘ ; 2 ‘ : F ‘ 673 0 0 Smith & Son . : : : : : 5,580 0 0 
Grover & Son . sap : : : : 646 0 0 Holloway . : : E ; : : 5,569 0 0 
Williams & Son . i : : : : 645 0 0 Garrett & Son . : . : é 5,413. .0.. 0 
Willmott & Sons . ee 3 : , 639 0 O Appleby & Sons . y : : : ; 5,500 0 0 
Silkk & Son . F : ‘ : : ; 637 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood : : ; : 5,222; g 0 
Lawrance & Sons . ; : : - : 633 0 0 Whitehead & Co. é : : ; ‘ 5,200 0 0 
Staines & Son i , : ‘ : : 625 0 0 J.&C. Bowyer . ‘ , : 2 : 5,169 0 0 
McCormick & Sons - $ : : : 616 0 0 Triggs : ; : : : : ; 5,063 0 0 
Symes . : : é . ; : : 615 0 0 Leng . : : : : : : < 5,061 0 0 
Horswill : ; . - i : : 590 0 0 F.&E. Davey . ; : : : : 5,022 3 0 
Newell & Lusty . ’ ; : : ; 550 0 0 Galbraith Bros., Camberwell Green Works 
Stevens & Sons, Yonge Park (recommended) 54le0 5.0 (recommended) : ‘ : 2 ‘ 4,949 16 0 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 


ASHABLE WATER PAINT 


; ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 
USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


 Lenion tice: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


@ 
“dato S{0n sor Interior and = = Coatostone is also easily applied for renovas 
3 3 ting stonework and acts as a 
y Exterior Decorations, preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or |f appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, all work done off ladders. For further particulars 


‘with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


SONCRETE FLAGS. 


| HARD and DURABLE. | iss sLipPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 

Cy Bete t ONT te Hor price, delivered al any, Staplons apply FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 

L STONE, AND HAV B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 

SIMILAR APPEARANCE. | 1 ‘ - SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 
: HORSFORTH, LEEDS. Q 


apply— 
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LONDON- -continued, 
For supply of 10-ton overhead travelling crane at the Shad 
Thames pumping station: 


. Smith & Sons, Rodley eal £415 0 0 
Booth & Bros. 410 0 0 
Applebys 404 0 0 
Isles 394 0 0 


For removing three iron buildings, offices, fuel-shed, fencing, 
gates, &c., from the Franciscan Road site, Wandsworth, 
and re-erecting them on the Ben Jonson Road site, includ- 
ing the provision of foundations, drainage, &c. 


Smith & Co. £1,998 0 0 
Croggon & Co. 15'760:5:0 40 
Cruwys : 1,700 0 O 
Alnwick Foundry and. Engineering Co. L700 20-20 
Humphreys 1,437 0 0 
Hawkins & Co. 1,420. 0 0 
McManus 1,350 0 0 
Harbrow, Iron Buildings Wor ks, South Ber- 

mondsey (recom mended) . 1,269 0 0 


For erection of a school for 612 children on ths Hotham Road 


site, Wandsworth. 


Spencer, Santo & Co. . £15,697 0 0 
Longley & Co. . : 15,588 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. . 14,365 0 O 
Smith & Son 14,218 0 0 
Munday & Sons. 14,182 0 0 
L. & H. R. Roberts 14,149 0 0 
Treasure & Son . 13,945 0 0 
Smith & Sons . 13,945 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 15,888 0 0 
Parsons . : 13,769 O O 
Garrett & Son . 13,691 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 13,682 0 O 
Leslie & Co. 13,617 0 O 
J. & M. Patrick 13,589 0 O 
F. & EK. Davey . 13,677 7010 
Soole & Son 13,230 6 0 
Galbraith Bros. . : : , 13,000 0 0 
Holudaay & Greenwood, “Lid., Brixton 

(recommended) ; 12,929 0 0 


PHCENIX 


ASSURA NCE COMPANY, 
E - ee 


19 Lombard Street, London, E.¢C. 


Total Assets exeeed £7,000,000, 
Claims paid exceed £44,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDENT 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity 
Guarantee—Burglary, &e. 


Burglary, 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


PENSATION ACT, 


FIRE 


i SERVANTS and other Employees. u 6 Solid Copper. Tape 
i NSURANCE COMP, Burglary. =< LIGHTNING | 
Policies Issued on Favourable Terms. — a CONDUCTORS, 


' | “LIWERPOOL, 


Tiberal Commission allowed to: BUILDERS AND 
- ARCHITECTS ‘for Introduction of Business. 


Capital and Funds, 24,200,000. 


The Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Fire, Life, Annuities, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Accident, 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


£10,800,000. 


es 
Fire. 
INSURANCES EFFECTED AT MODERATE 
RATES. 
Life. 
For the Quinquennium ended 31st December: 


1903, the LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS of 
£8 15s. per cent. was again declared. 


Accident. 


Householders and other Employers may Insure 
their Liability: under Se estas So COM- 
1906, or 


HEAD OFFICE: 


1 DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICE—4 CORNHILL, | 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. ~~ 


LONDON—continued. 

For removing three iron buildings, offices and coal store fron 
the Queensmill Road site, Fulham and re- erecting then 

on the Cambourn Road site, including the provision 0 
foundations, drains, &c. 


Smith & Co. £1,853 0 
Hawkins & Co. 1,700 0. 
Cruwys 1,650 0 
Humphreys 1,617, @ 
Alnwick Foundry and Engineering Co. 1,450 0. 
McManus . 1,440 0. 
Harbrow, Iron ‘Building "Works, South 
Bermondsey (recommended) 1,420 0 | 
NEYLAND. 

For erection of ice factory at Barnlake Point. Mr. E. Grove: 
THomas, architect, Frogmoor, Tenby. ; 
Lloyd Bros. . £5,165 10 — 
Young 4,377 0 | 
Hatherley, Pembroke . 3,550 0 | 
Hatherley, Birmingham 3,562 0 | 

Davies & Grirritus, Pembroke Dee 
(accepted) 35,297, Ge 
Thomas 5,256 0 | 
NORWICH. 
For erection of mission room, St. Martin-ct-Palace. Messrs 
Lacey & Upousr, architects, Norwich. 
Evans £464 10 | 
Lincoln 439 13 i 
Hannent 391° 0. 
Smith 389 0 | 
Scarles Bros. . 389 0 ( 
GREENGRASS, Norwich (accepted) . 359 0 | 


RIPON. 


For erection of secondary school for girls. Messrs. Connon & 


CHorLEy, architects, Leeds. 
AtrEy & Son, Servia Road, Leeds 
(accepted) 4 £5,130 0 ( 


‘Schola’ 


Cloak Room 


Hook 
(Regd.) 
200 Schools. 


200,000 
Hooks in use. 


Sole Makers : 
Brookes& Co. 
Led., 

4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 


&e. 


Established 1880, Telephone,; 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.’ 


M. T. AUSTIN & SOI 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire "a 


Repairers. 
Mill Chimneys. Raised, Lowered, 
‘Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


PATENT | 


DOMESTIC 


i 


cc i 
Le 


Chae ‘Sales Restored ole 
No system of-expensive seatiok 
required. Distance no objec 


Chimneys pointed i He Mastic 


Wesley ‘Lightning. Continua Wor 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. — 
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PAIGNTON. SOUTHAMPTON. 
‘or erection of science and art school in Bishop’s Place. Mr. | For additions to the grammar school, West Marlands. Mr. 
W. G. Coutprey, architect, Paignton. A. F. Gurrmrrpes, architect, Southampton. 

Preece : : : ; : ae L815 0-0 Wilkins & Sons . ae aT. eae . £3,344 0 0 
Wilkins & one : : : . ; ; 1,735 0.0 Stevens & Co. . : F ; ; , 3,260 0 0 
Roberts : : : ‘ ; : F 1,588 0 90 Mussellwhite & Co. . ; A ‘ - 35,247 0 0 
Blake 2 E : i bs ‘ : 1,575 -0;.0 Wakeham Bros. . : ee oY : . 3,195 0 0 
RO) Geshe may ee. 1,564 0. 0 Long . menerer. y. «ss 8,290:..020 
Badcock r ’ a : : : ' 1,515 0 0 Colborne : ’ : ; : : 3,149 10 0 
R. Pollard & Co. . , 5 ; ° Z 1,483 0 0 Golding & Ansell: ree , ‘ : 3,144 0 0 
G. Pollard & Co. . : j : ; ) W470. O00 J enkins i COmmie , : 5 : : 3,140 0 0 
Smaridge . : : : : : : oie td. 6 Dyer & Sons ; : P : : ‘ 3,089 0 O 
Dea ee | 1,285.0 0 Nichol . mes 5,050. 0. 0 
Webber : ; : ; ‘ : : 1,250 0 0 FRANKLIN, Portswood (accepted) , : 2,992 0 0 
Narracott . : : ; : : ; 1,249 0 0 Preece ; 2, 990 0 0 
Webber & Sons. 1,198 0 9 TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT. 

Fioop & Popprmstong, ‘Paignton (accepted) 1,180 0 0} For erecting pair of semi-detached cottages. Messrs. WALKER 


& Waker, architects, Wisbech. 


PONTYPRIDD. Hornigold ‘ : : 2 : a= £627 10° 0 
or installation of a low-pressure hot-water heating system Johnson & Son. ; : : : : 290 15 0 
: in the Park School, Treforest (three departments). Kmmerson . . ‘ . 270 0 0 
rouse’ Griffiths & Co. . : ? : ercr5g OO Spaulding & Hampton . : : ; : 260 0 0 
Cross Bros. - : : ; . ’ 510 0 0 Barnes & Co. ¢ ° ° . : . 248 0 O 
Beavan & Sons. s : ; Z 5 483 0 0 Handley : : . . 238 10 0 
Biles y ; : ; ; 480 0 0 Tann, Walsoken (accepted) . R 236 0 0 
Williams & Shae d , : : : : 470 0 Q| For erecting residence on the Alma Lote Batate Messrs. 
Ashworth ; ; . ‘ : : ; 456 10 0 WALKER & Waker, architects, Wisbech. 

Alger & Sons . \ ; N ‘ : ; 425 0 0 Tash & Langley . : : : : -. £995 0 O 
Baker & Co. . : j ‘ ; : : 419 0 0 hed & Wildbur . ; F ; : ‘ 985 O O 
Memon Coms eat... 408 0 0 ‘West 8 piee Wea eiyace 0s weet. ets einer eee OA A a0) 
Bevan .° : ’ \ 405 14 6 Reeder . , : , ; ; ; ‘ 923 12 2 
Smrry, Wembley (accepted) . Beare ss Ft cate) S02: Loan 0 Dye & Allan.  . aac ; . | 889 0 “0 
Spaulding & Hampton . : : ; : 866 0 0 
SHEERNESS. Shanks . . : : J : : 848 0 0 
or supply of a steam fire-engine and an escape. hg & Sons : ; : - : . on 3 " 
MrERRYWEATHER & Co (accepted) . ; . £345 2 0 Barnes uecune 328 0 9 

a) . e ° ° ° ° 
, STROOD. Clavie iy et nL oo Nogaro apy 

or construction of covered service reservoir. Mr. W. Banks, Jounson & Son, Tillney St.- Lawrence 
meeorveyor, Rochester. (accepted conditionally) . p : . 810 0 0 
PEDRETTE & Co. (accepted) . ; d . £1,886 15.6 Wilkinson . : 4 : I : ; 794 0 0 


HE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


&% - 
. & 
sFRelie&r Decorations.” 
AGLYPTA S& LINCRUSTA-WALTON, | LIGNOMUR 
ae SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
don ‘Show Rooms: ‘ Works ; Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 
71 Southampton Row, W.c. | Lodo" Show Rooms : ence 
' ook ee AL neanias PUES he hak London Tel. No. : 422 East. 
=. a a, Lon. on. London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. . eants f os 
prams { (, nog yPie ora Dhagares: ‘¢ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” Telec rata. Digpor dt Loner 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above: 


THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. ——— 


lephone ; 124 Darwen, LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. | Telegraph: “Paint,” Darwen. 


ALPAMUR 


_ Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks: 
‘Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churches, 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 
EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. 
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TUNSTALL. TRADE NOTES. 
For erection of manufactory in Scotia Road. Messrs. A. R. | Unpsgr the direction of Messrs. E. Appleton & Son, arch 
Woop & Son, architects, Tunstall and Burslem. | tects, Torquay, the “ Boyle’’ natural system of -ventilatioy 
Yorke & Goodwin. 4 : f . £9,990 0 0 embracing the latest patent ‘‘air-pump’’ ventilators, h, 
Cooke . : : : ; : : 9,780 0 0 | been applied to St. Andrew’s School, Paignton. 
Ciodiw acento ed aT Ae Mr. Grorce Norton WALKER, managing director of Pric 
Witton : ; ; 3 : . . 9,500 0 0 | Walker & Co., Ltd., timber merchants, of Gloucester, and 
Smith , : : : . . . 9,500 0 0 | director of the Gloucester J oinery Co., Ltd., has been elect 
Brindley . : , : ; : - - 9,500 0 0 | president of the Bristol Channel Timber Importers’ Associ 
Grant & Son Be el a ne CHER SS SURI ERS ONO a ane tyre | 
Cérnes & Son. . . . . : ° 8,975 0 0 LarceE additional accommodation has been added a 4 
Coke . Te bh oct? Pag . ; 8,048 0 0 | Jate Somersetshire Bank of Stuckey’s, Taunton. The wo, 
Howlett . : : : 8,929 0 0 | has been carried out by Mr. H. J. Spiller from the plans | 
Grant, Cobridge (accepted) : : : 8,470 0 0 Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence, of Bristol, in Monk’s Park 4 


WILMCOTE. from the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. | 
For erection of four villa residences. Messrs. KNIGHT THE whole of the sanitary fittings in the Piccadilly Hot 
Hesury, architects, Stratford-on-Avon. shortly ts be opened, have been supplied by Messrs. Doulton 


& 


Smith & Sons. : : ; . £1,400 0 0 | Co., Ltd., Lambeth. The closets are their syphonic patter. 
' Fincher ; : ; 4 ; : ; 1,390 0 0 the baths white vitreous porcelain enamelled iron, and 4) 
‘Huins & Sons. i ; ; : : 1,156 @ O | lavatories marble. The firm have also received the order f 
Watson ; : : 5 : 3 : 1,129 0 O | the complete lavatory installation at the Esplanade Hotel al 
Roberts , : : : : : ; 1,103 0 O | Restaurant, Hamburg, to be opened this spring. This hot 
Cory... : ° : ; : ‘ 1,100 0 O | is under the management of the Carlton Hotel, London. 
Harris & Sons. eee a, pp O0 00 Tur annual meeting of the National Provident Instituti 
Watson& Co . . : sit ee . 1,100 0 0 | will be held in the Cannon Street Hotel on February 28, T 
Withers. . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ : 1,056 5 0 | annual report shows satisfactory progress. During the la 
Stanley ge aes ; ; : - 1,033 15 8 | year 1,615 policies were issued and 482 policies were paid. T 
Bailey . 894 53.0)» present number of members is 28,096. The profit notices w: 
Lua, Stratford-on- n-Avon (ace epted) . . 890 0 0 | be issued in March, and directors have no doubt they will gi 


— general Gatietaction® | 


Sir A. Brumwett THomas, F.R.I.B.A., has been ap- | 
pointed hon. architect to the National Society of Day Tur Dunfermline Town Council on Monday considered 
Nurseries. proposal by the streets and drainage committee that a rei 

THE Building Trades Exhibition, which is to be held at forced concrete new pipe, 40 inches in diameter, be laid fro 
the St. James’s Hall, Princes Street, Manchester, from the south of the town for the conveyance of the city’s draina 
Tuesday, March 3, to Saturday, March 14, promises to be a to the Forth at Charlestown. Mr. A. W. Bell, the bur 
successful one. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Man- | engineer, estimated that the undertaking would involve i 
chester, who will be supported by the leading local architects, expenditure of 16,0001. A committee was appointed 
has promised to open it. A representative exhibition, we | examine into the whole question, and to bring up a list of ciy 
are informed, is assured, and everything points to its being | engineers, from amongst whom one might be : selected to advi 
in every way a pronounced success. as to the scheme that should be adopted. | 


\ cagliola Marble 


af 


By SPECIAL APPOINTM) 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
some some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


_ Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, - 
PILASTERS, " 
_WALL“LINING, DADOS, / 
and in all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


r] 
ef 


Descriptive Circular on ‘Application. = 


poe 


: RECENT WORKS: Ny, ‘ F ae 
New Sessions House, Old Bailey, E.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. | 
Arntieey E. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, PRIEE & Son. 
unicipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. _ Central Library, Islington. Columns. . 

Y Kin: Theat »Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.1.B.A: . -~ Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.LB. A. 

8 s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves, &c. | Palace Kapurthala.. ‘Columns and Pilasters. 
Bes + ok tal Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. . 
a elen’s, E.C. ea alls lining, Dado, &e. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. 
; Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. 2 SC. P restwich, Esq. 


Telephone: 


No. 4054 Paddington. BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., Linhope st, Dorset Sq,, London, NW. Rin 


7 7 
— 
% 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


NEW SCHOOL, HAZELWOOD LANE, PALMER’S GREEN, N. 


— 


THE DIAL HOUSE, THORNEY HILL, CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 


- ——= — sam = — 


VARIETIES. 


Tue tenders will shortly be advertised for the erection 
‘of the new county buildings at Llandrindod. 


CoNSIDERABLE alterations and additions are about to be 
made to the St. Andrew’s Brine Baths at Droitwich. 


) Tue Grand Pump Room Hotel, Bath, will be re-opened 
after extensive alterations have been carried out. 


~~ Mr. Rosert J. Wortry, of 170 Strand, W.C., is the 
architect for the new Exchange of Commerce, to be built in 
Kingsway. 

_ Tue plans for the additions to the Rock House Hotel, 
Llandrindod Wells, have been approved. The addition will 
supply a further eighty-four bedrooms. 


_ Tue Littlehampton District Council invite competitive 
plans for a proposed shelter to be erected on the Green near 
the sea at a cost of 1,5001. 


Tur Waterworks Committee of the Derby Corporation have 
decided, subject to the approval of the council, to extend the 
water mains, at an estimated cost of 3,350/., for the purpose of 
supplying Spondon. It is proposed to borrow the money. 


THE new paper, Railways and Tramways, contains a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Sam Fay, the general manager 
of the Great Central Railway, and Mr. H. T. Wakelam, 
the engineer to the Middlesex County Council. 

THE expenditure of 5,2001. upon a new central fire station 
at Southampton and 7501. for the purchase of a brigade motor 
having been approved, the fire brigade committee have decided 
‘to recommend the Town Council that tenders be invited for 

the erection of the station. 


QIA 
gf : é 
ROYAL WARRANT 2 4 
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Sanction has been given by the Local Government Board 
to the Hornsey Borough Council borrowing 39,6901. for the 
erection of artisans’ dwellings, the money to be repaid in fifty- 
Six years. 

Tue Folkestone Town Council have agreed to a proposal 
to extend its outfall on the east side of the borough to Copt 
Point and across the Copt rocks into deep water, at a cost of 
30,0007. The question has been before the town several years. 

Tue Westminster City Council have decided to spend 
during the forthcoming twelve months 6,310/. in re-paving 
10,900 square yards of carriage-way in seven streets. Of the 
area mentioned 2,800 square yards are now laid in red gum, 
2,600 in jarrah, 4,400 in macadam, and 1,100 in granite. 

Ir is proposed to increase the accommodation for visitors 
at St. Annes-on-Sea by the erection of a hydropathic estab- 
lishment and hotel for about 250 guests, to be called the 
Imperial Hydro Hotel. A company has been formed, with 
a capital of 50,000/. for the purposes of the enterprise, and 
the prospectus will shortly be issued. 


THE Wolverhampton Town Council on Monday accepted 
the tender of Mr. H. Holloway for the construction of the 
Tettenhall reservoir. It was stated that the tender was con- 
siderably lower than the estimate, and that, as far as pos- 
sible, a number of unemployed men would be engaged on the 
work. 

THE committee of Glasgow Corporation appointed to 
consider the question of cross-river communication on Friday 
met the representative of a London firm, who submitted a 
scheme for a lift-bridge over the river at Clyde Street Ferry. 
The cost is estimated at 85,0001. The schemes for solving the 
cross-river problem now include those for a swing-bridge, a 
lift-bridge, and a high-level bridge. 


THE Local Government Board have refused to grant the 
application of the Scarborough Corporation for a provisional 
order to amend the Scarborough Improvement Act, 1889, and 
the Scarborough Corporation Act, 1900, with reference to 
street hawking and street noises, the intention of the local 
authority being to impose further stringent restrictions. The 
property committee, in view of the decision of the Local 
Government Board, have asked the watch committee to en- 
deavour to enforce more strictly, if possible, the existing 
powers in the direction indicated. 


Weighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SPECIAL WEICHING MACHINE FOR 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


ai. 


-_ 


IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE, 
(NO LOOSE WEIGHTS.), 


7 


— ti 


ve %) 


> No. 141. 


W.& T. AveRY, Ltd., Soho Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Tue Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley. and Dukinfield Joint 
Electricity Board recommend that application be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 20,2231. for 
additional plant at the generating station and 5,000/. for the 
purchase of transformers, to meet the increasing demands for 
electricity. 

Tur Manchester City Council have adopted a report from 
the baths committee proposing to build baths and a public 
washhouse for Harpurhey, Blackley a1.d Moston at a cost of 
38,4001.. The site is at Barnes Green, and the new building 
will have a frontage to Rochdale Road. The accommodation 
will include three swimming baths, sixty-six wash baths, a 
washhouse with forty stalls, &c. 

A pEpuTaTion of the Bury Town Council which visited the 
Sheffield Housing Conference and Exhibition presented its 
report last week to the Council, and recommended that, as 
an experiment, the Corporation should build four blocks of 
twenty-five houses each in different parts of the town. After 
some discussion it was decided to refer the matter to the 
general purposes committee. 

Tue electricity committee of Glasgow Corporation, having 
considered the tenders received for providing and fitting up 
additional plant required for next winter at the Port Dundas 
and St. Andrew’s Cross stations, recommend acceptance of an 
offer by Messrs. Willans & Robertson, Ltd., amounting to 
32,043/., for two 4,000-kilowatt steam turbines and ‘‘ Con- 
traflo’’ condensers, with Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co.’s alter- 
nators, 

Tue Maryhill School Board, N.B., have agreed to proceed 
with the erection of a new school at Colston to meet the re- 
quirements of that district and Springburn. At present there 
is a temporary school, and it is proposed that a new school 
be erected to accommodate 600 at a cost of about 10,000I., the 
plans providing for the enlargement of the school at a future 
date to accommodate 1,080 scholars at a total cost of about 
18,0007. or 20,000/. 

Ar the Canterbury County Court, His Honour Judge 
Shortt last week heard an action by which the Mayor and 
Corporation sought to secure possession of a house in the city 
in the occupation of a lady. It appeared that the property 
was leased by the Corporation in 1599 for a period of three 
hundred years. No rent had been paid for a long period, 


——— 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


Managers : 


Telephone} 
11058 Central. 
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\British Traders’ Association. : 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa: 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
, INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


For Pitched Roofs of all 
kinds of Buildings, 


; 7/ RUBEROID 
NG 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 
Low Initial Cost, 

Great Durability, 
No Expense for Maintenance 

_ or Repairs. 

FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


(a1) Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 
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and the occupier, having bought the premises at auction, 
claimed them as her absolute property. Judgment was 
reserved. . 


Art the meeting of the Surrey County Council at Kingston 
on Tuesday, Mr. W. Thompson brought forward the question 
of town planning. He had, he said, been in communication 
with the President of the Local Government Board, who said 
he was favourably disposed to consider the matter. He was 


_ not, however, at present prepared to introduce a Bill, being 


of opinion that the subject should first be considered by 
county councils and local authorities, and their views com- 
municated to him. | 
TE Postmaster-General has issued a memorandum in 
reference to his Telegraph Construction Bill, in which he 
states that it provides that where a landowner refuses to give 
consent to the placing of poles along the high road he may 
appeal to a County Court Judge and the Railway Com. 
mission. Power is also given to the Postmaster-General to 
fly wires over the corners of fields and to lop trees which 
interfere with the lines, and he may by provisional order gain 
access to land barred by an unreasonable landowner. 
At the last meeting of the water committee of the Bir. 
mingham City Council the secretary drew attention to the 
very heavy figures in the consumption returns for the, weeks 
ended January 9 and 16. The two weeks together gave a 
daily average of 21,800,000 gallons, the highest individual 
day being January 8, when a distribution of 26,172,000 
gallons was recorded, this being the highest consumption for 
any day in the history of the department. These results were 
owing to the extraordinary demand for water consequent on 
the break-up of the frost. , 
Tue Liverpool City Council have adopted the minutes of 
the health committee, which dealt with the building of 
twenty-three double tenement dwellings in Tunnel Road, 
Getley Street, and Egerton Street, providing accommodation 
for 208 persons, and for the provision of a playground at the 
rear, at an estimated cost of 7,859/. It was remarked that the 
land was at present in the possession of the health com- 
mittee, and worked out at about 14s. 8d. per square yard. The 
total. cost would be equivalent to 2177. per house. The type of 
dwelling would be similar to those which had been found so 
successful in Liverpool. 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


YIELD GERM FREE 
WATER IN SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 

PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED 3 


Weekly 


_ House Filter ‘‘H”’ for attaching 
to main service pipe over sink, 
Capacity 25 gallons per hour, 


_ Price - - 30/- complete. 
Full particulars on application 


Berkefeld. File Ca, Ltd., 


121 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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Ara meeting of the North of England Federation of the | Park, and has 330 feet of frontages to Tothill Street and 
Master House Painters’ Association, held at South Shields | Dartmouth Street. It was offered first as a whole. The first 
Nast week to consider matters in dispute between themselves | bid was 50,000/., and by nine advances 79,5001. was reached, 
and uhe workmen’s society, it was decided to issue notices whereupon Mr. Trollope made a formal bid of 85,0001. on 
suspending the workmen. The men’s demand is for | behalf of the vendors, and proceeded to submit the property in 
an advance of 1d. an hour in wages. The employers have | two lots. For the first, the Imperial Theatre, area 12,040 
refused this, but are willing to let the matter go to arbitration. square feet, there was no offer, and it remains for sale pri- 
The men contend that under the working rules there should be vately, together with lot 2, which is a site having a frontage 
ao arbitration and no alteration in the standard rate of pay| of 63 feet 6 inches, with an area of 11,700 square feet. 
| yntil March 26, while the masters’ contention is that any It was discovered last week that 15 feet of the thick copper 
alteration of working rules dates from February 1. lightning conductor on the sane Eee a ee 

T Council have adopted a recommendation | landmark north of Haddington, N.B., had been wrenche 
ait lelbetterrase that ee be made to the off and carried away. The thief or thieves had evidently 
a cal Government Board for sanction to the borrowing of | detached the conductor at the base, and simply twisted and 
E 000/., the estimated cost of providing a new generating wrenched it until the strands gave way about 15 feet up the 
‘aeeion at Chamber Hall, together with the necessary mains | Monument. The police promptly traced the eed and 
jo the existing works. The details of the proposed expenditure ene ane akan wale its “eee y aid 
= d, 2,100/. ; buildings and siding, 17,9001. ; Ae Oheriil Vourt & dabourer p ae : : 
fi it ae ae ere Aca ‘aisenal aia in Roch- | that the theft was a bad one, and might have resulted in the 
a Road 5 3001 ; transformers and high-tension mains for destruction of the monument. The man was sent to gaol for 
? ? Pee . 
| ; . ticipate that in | SiX weeks. ee : 
ba _ aaa aang aay Oe ans re 2 Ne Art a meeting of Kidderminster Rural District Council a 
I sectarers communication was received from the Local oe 
weLae ete J Board finally approving of the building by-laws. The cler 

AMONG the applications dealt with by the Edinburgh Dean said the by-laws had been before the Council for no less than 

ld Court last week by the Scottish Provident y tote 
if puild Court las Lid oes pene he “if 2 a th da <a twelve years, and he had had so much work in connection with 
. aad Bee Sim 2 ee ese court i ne Re them that he asked the Council to give him some special 
tion mes taken to the petition. The court last week RIS If he hens eee te aie ayes he 
: : : 3 ae was airaid the amount would amaze the Council. erhaps 
ssued an interlocutor repelling, the pleas-in-law for the re- they would give him a guinea for each of the twelve years. 
eens, ieee the p iA panei “i sees eo This the Council at once consented to do. 
ee cit Own property, an id aaa AB ode. Tur Mexican National Exhibition, which is to be held at 
xecuted without danger. In intimating the judgment Dean the Crystal Palace from May to October next, will comprise 
if Guild Wilson said the court did not want to be a party to a concrete display of the actual achievements of private enter- 
he a of eee a Sapna ests and = prise in the Republic. In this respect it will be a notable 
xpresse e hope that shortly it would have powers to 


: hla : reflex of the extraordinary commercial, industrial and 
yrotect the amenity of such districts. The agent for the peti- material progress of Mexico. The exhibits will be mainly 
loners protested against these remarks. 


by Corporations, firms and individuals who have direct and 
Messrs. Trotuopr, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on 


vital interests to advance, and by communities, districts and 
he 5th inst. offered for sale the freehold estate in West- companies who are especially concerned in the introduction 
ninster, comprising the Imperial Theatre and adjoining land 


of greater capital, new and essential business forces, and the 
n Tothill Street, having an area of 23,740 square feet. The | widest possible extension of commercial and financial rela- 


moperty is situated between Victoria Street and St. James’s | tions with other countries. 


NILLESDEN PAPER =: 


uitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next isswe, 
Agents for-— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


ire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE : , 
; -wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap ang 
_ GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wo pad , P 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


GEO. DAVIS ’& Ce. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY. 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Ere. 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL 
WORK — PROOFS SAME DAY 


Yor tft ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS: 


| f 37, KING WILLIAM ST “(LONDON BRIDGE 
WARS ANEMIE te coronc.s005 cant. awn MUSCOVY HOUSE EC. 


EE 
STONE & WOOD CARVING & AGI GARE 
esse DECORATIVE: PLASTER: WORK?) [ONDON se 


| 


I 


é For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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An American Consular report states that one of the con- 
stantly growing imports into the Chinese province of 
Shantung is old horseshoes. One steamer alone 1n November 
brought in 300 tons of this scrap iron from Hamburg, and 
the market for these worn-out shoes seems to be almost with- 
out limit. Chinese iron dealers buy the horseshoes and sell 
them to knife and tool manufacturers, it being claimed by the 
Chinese that the temper of this class of iron makes it the best 
obtainable for knives and cutlery, and also good for other 
tools. The reason ascribed for this is that the constant beating 
the shoes have received under the feet of the horses has given 
them a peculiar temper unobtainable in any other way, and 
that tools made from them are superior to all others. 


In the new “Manchester Diocesan Directory’’ an 
announcement is made about the scheme for providing a 
Church House. <A site has been selected near to St. Ann 
Street, a well-known architect has been appointed, and in 
the course of a few weeks the plans will be before the diocese 
and a detailed statement regarding the scheme. The pro- 
posed building will make provision for diocesan offices, a 
suite of rooms for the Lord Bishop, and another for the dean 
and canons. There will also be a church hall capable of hold- 
ing 1,000 persons, council-rooms, committee-rooms, a church 
elub for ladies and gentlemen, bedroom accommodation, &c, 
The estimated cost of the building is 40,0001. 


A new scheme is being formed for the improvement of 
Harwich Docks, which is simpler and less costly than the 
designs previously proposed. Under the new proposal the 
dock will have an area of about 30 acres, with a depth of 
35 feet at low-water spring tide; it is to be 1,567 feet long by 
700 feet wide, and some 4,700 lineal feet of quayage will be 
available. The entrance from the Stour will be 300 feet wide. 
The dock will be tidal. The scheme also includes two graving 
docks. The entire dock site comprises about 300 acres, which 
will be reclaimed from the Stour by the construction of a sea- 
wall extending from Parkeston Quay to Harwich, and railway 
lines are to be provided between the Great Hastern Railway 
system and the new dock quays. The engineer responsible 
for this scheme is Mr. John Brunlees, who estimates the cost 
at about 1,200,000I. 


THe Glasgow Herald, in an article reviewing the trade 
prospects in Perth, says that the slackness in the building 


trade, which was more especially felt during last year, j, 
not likely to be so pronounced in 1908. Several large scheme; 
are presently in sight, chief among these being the erectioy 
of a new school for the northern district of the city at ; 
cost of 15,0001., the erection of a new City Hall at a cost o 
25,000/., the reconstruction of the present infirmary at a cos 
of 20,000/., or the erection of a new infirmary at a cost o 
40,0007., as well as a number of minor schemes, varying fron 
1,000/. to 4,000/. The new northern district school has practi 
“cally been commenced, and it is expected that the City Hal 
scheme will be under weigh in the course of the year. Whethe 
the present infirmary shall be reconstructed or a new buildin; 
erected has at present not been decided, but so far over 15,000) 
has been promised in subscriptions for the reconstructior 
scheme. : : — 
Tue Board of Trade have published a return, giving th 
number of units delivered and the average price charged b: 
the thirty-seven local authorities and the twenty-seven com 
mittees having powers for the supply of electricity in th 
metropolitan police district during their last completed yea; 
of account. The local authorities supplied 28,281,320 unit 
for power and heating, 42,934,965 for private lighting an 
16,578,716 for public lighting, the cost per unit respectivel: 
being 1.301d., 3.877d. and 1.850d., a total of 87,795,001 units 
supplied at an average cost of 2.563d. The companies wer 
responsible for the supply of 58,006,198 units for power anc 
heating, 82,995,205 for private lighting, and 4,377,875 fo 
public lighting, charging for such supply 1.45d., 3.833d. anc 
1.62d. per unit respectively, altogether 125,379,278 unit 
supplied, at an average cost of 3.034d. per unit. From thes 
figures it appears that London’s total supply of electricit; 
was 213,174,279 units, costing 2.839d. per unit. 
Mr. Campton, Examiner of Standing Orders for Privat 
Bills in the House of Commons, last week heard allegation 
of non-compliance against the promoters of the London ani 
Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads and Tramways Bill. Th 
proposal is to construct a motor-car road, 60 feet wide, fron 
Hammersmith Broadway and Goldhawk Road to Windsor 
with, on each side of it, an independent tramroad. Both th 
motor and the tram roads are to be carried over all the cross 
roads by bridges, so as to provide an uninterrupted course c1 
which high speed can be attained with safety. It is the inten 
tion to run tramways on the tramroads for the accommodatior 
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{ passengers, and to reserve the motor road for the use of 
leasure motor-cars and motor-vehicles for trade purposes. 
he estimated cost of the proposed works is 1,400,000/ and 
he Bill is being promoted by a company of which Sir EK. Law 
the chairman and Mr. Ormesby-Gore the vice-chairman. 

| “Tux annual meeting of the Master Masons’ Association of 
lasgow and neighbourhood was held at 175 St. Vincent 
treet last week, Mr. George Barlas, the president, in the 
vair. The meeting proceeded to the election of office-bearers 
mw the current year, namely :—President, Mr. George 
arlas ; vice-president, Mr. William M‘Neill; treasurer, Mr. 
obert Gilchrist. The following are the directors for 1908 :— 
fessrs. George Sharp, Duncan Wilson, Alexander M‘Lellan, 
latthew Penman, Adam Duncan, John M‘Ewen, John Kirk- 
ood, J. B. M‘Callum, Malcolm Stewart, David Chalmers, 
flliam Orr, and John Thaw, with a representative from 
ich of the Paisley Master Masons’ and Airdrie and Coat- 
idge Master Masons’ and Brickbuilders’ Associations. Mr. 
illiam Sellar, of Sellar & Christie, writers, 175 St. Vincent 
meet, Glasgow, was unanimously reappointed secretary. It 
as stated that the membership is keeping up to the average, 
id the treasurer’s financial report showed that the position 
the Association is quite satisfactory. 


Tux electricity supply committee of the Aston Town Coun- 
| state that it is not only necessary unat extensions to the 
ant should be made, but they must be commenced immedi- 
aly. The committee recommend the installation of one 
00 k.w. turbo-generator, three-phase, 6,600 volts, 50 periods 
r second, complete with condenser, air and circulating 
mps, &c., this unit to be contained in an extension built 

the end of the existing engine-house, space being left in 
2 floor for the reception of a further unit of similar 
pacity ; and two 400 k.w. and one 300 k.w. motor-generators 
aced in the existing enginé-house or a small extension if 
cessary, to be used for converting the alternating current to 
iinuous current or vice versa, as required. The approxi- 
wie cost of these works, with extra boilers, coal storage, 
itch gear, &c., is put down at 33,0007. Of this amount the 
uncil have already obtained the Local Government Board’s 
nction to. 5,000/. on the buildings, 1,687. on one boiler, 
007. on coal bunkers, leaving a balance of 25,2131., to which 
sanction of the Local Government Board will be required. 
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Statistics regarding the number of fatal accidents and 
deaths in and about the mines and quarries of the United 
Kingdom during the year 1907 have been issued by the 
Home Office. The total number of fatal accidents which 
occurred during the year in the coal mines of the kingdom 
was 1,156, against 1,065 during the preceding year. Of these 
accidents 1,017 were underground and 139 on the surface, 
and they caused the deaths of 1,259 men and boys, compared 
with 1,142 in the previous year. In metalliferous mines the 
number of fatal accidents was only 33, exactly the same 
number as in the preceding year, and the total number of 
deaths caused was 34, compared with 36 the year before. The 
fatal quarry accidents of the year numbered 88, a decrease of 
four compared with the preceding year, and the number of 
deaths caused by them was 89, against 97 in the previous year. 

Tux general purposes committee of the Birmingham City 
Council recommend that the vacancy in the office of town 
clerk shall be filled by the appointment of Mr. Ernest Varvill 
Hiley, of Leicester, aged forty, at a salary of 2,000I. per 
annum. ‘There were originally eight applications for the 
appointment, and from these four were selected to be inter- 
viewed by the committee. The candidates were :—Mr. 
Hiley; Mr. H. A. Pritchard, assistant town clerk of Bir- 
mingham; Mr. Jeavons, town clerk of Wigan; and Mr. 
Jarratt, town clerk of Southport. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for the erection in 
Dundee of the King’s Theatre and Hippodrome on a site 
situated at the corner of the widened Cowgate and St. Andrew 
Street, extending to about half an acre, with a frontage to 
the former thoroughfare of 140 feet and to the latter of 
200 feet. There will be seating accommodation for between 
2,500 and 3,000 persons, arranged in stalls, pit, circle, and 
gallery. The proscenium will have a width of 60 feet. 


For some years past the Surrey County Council have had a 
claim before the Army Council for 2,154I. for damage to the 
main roads by extraordinary military traffic during the three 
years 1903 to 1905. At Wednesday’s meeting it was reported 
that a sum of 8841. 4s, had been received in respect of the 
claim, and it was expected that a further payment would be 
received later. 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


Ir we may judge by the illustrations in Mr. J. Tann’s 
catalogue, his safes have been repeatedly tried in fires and 
operated on by burglars without injury to the construction or 
damage to the contents. Intending purchasers have therefore 
object- -lessons which are more eloquent than words. In one 
instance four attempts were made in vain to break open a 
safe. In another, a charge of dynamite was resisted. Ata 
fire in New Zealand the ‘safe must have been in a state of 
white heat, for it took nine hours to cool before it could be 
handled. ‘One illustration shows an uninjured 20]. note 
which formed a part of the contents of a safe during a fire. 
Mr. Tann is therefore justified in describing his safe as fire- 
resisting, and to stamp them with the word “‘ Reliance.’’ There 
are several varieties, the prices commencing as low as 5l. 5s. 
All are bent solid at the twelve corners. YF ire-resisting doors 
and frames are also produced which meet the requirements of 
the fire offices. 


BRIXTON SCHOOL OF BUILDING. 


Tue London County Council in December last approved 
of the extension of the L.C.C. School of Building. The ex- 
penditure on capital account of 26,825/., in respect of the 
work, does not include the cost of the necessary heating and 
electrical work, for which estimates have since been prepared. 
It is proposed that such additional heating apparatus shall 
be of the same type as that already installed in the existing 
building and which provides for steam heating on the 
“vacuum’’ system. It will be necessary to provide an ad- 
ditional and independent steam main from the boiler-room 
to the new block, and also an additional and independent 
return pipe to the boiler-room. The cost of the steam heating 
and calorifier plant is estimated at 2,0001., exclusive of 
builder’s work, for which provision is made in the building 
estimate. As ‘regards the electrical work, it is proposed to 
adopt for the lighting a system similar to that installed in the 
existing building, viz., inverted arc lamps for the class-rooms, 
workshops, &ec., and ’ incandescent electric lighting in the 
remaining portions of the building. The incandescent light- 
ing supply will be taken from the supply company’s mains 
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and an additional motor-generator will be installed for tj 
are lighting. The scheme provides for the necessary mai; 
to connect the motors driving the ventilating fans with 4 
supply company’s system, also for a system of bells and fix 
alarms and the supply and erection of lightning conduetor 
The cost of this work is estimated at 1,6701., exclusive of ¢] 
cost of cutting away and making good, and of the ventilatin 
fans and motors, for which provision is also made in 4) 
building estimate. The total expenditure involved for hea 
ing and electrical work is therefore 35,6701. ; 


BUFFERS IN CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES, — 


Ar the Edinburgh Court of Session on February 5, Lo; 
Salvesen disposed of an action relating to a buffer used fi 
suspending centrifugal machines. These machines are us 
for drying sugar, and as they revolve at a very high spe 
means have to be provided for controlling the oscillatio 
which are set up. The specifications in this case describe 
buffer made of indiarubber and shaped something like a flowe 
pot. 

The pursuers, Watson, Laidlaw & Co., 98 Dundas Stree 
Kingston, Glasgow, complained of an infringement by tl 
defenders, Pott, Cassels & Williamson, Motherwell, who we 
alleged to have "practically the former’s shape of buffer, T. 
defence was, inter alia, that the patent was bad. 

The Lord Ordinary held that the specification failed : 
disclose what was the real invention, and therefore that tl 
patent was invalid, accordingly assoilzied the defender 
found them entitled to expenses, reserving meantime 4] 
question of modification, if any. 

The counsel engaged in the case were for pursuers, 1] 
Solicitor-General, K.C., and Mr. Sandeman; agents, We 
ster, Will & Co., 8.8.C. For defenders, Mr. Dickson, K.( 
and Mr. Macmillan; agents, J. & J. Ross, W.S. 


A NEw church is about to be erected at Hampden Par. 
Eastbourne. 

His Royat HicHness THE Prince or WALES has consent 
to open Walney Bridge, Barrow, which has been erected at 
cost of over 150,000/. from the designs of the late Sir Benjami 
Baker, on July 6. 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


‘gu first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for 
ye present year was held on Monday evening, February 3. 
Ir. Maurice Wilson, the President for 1906, first 
xcupied the chair, and presented the premiums awarded for 
apers read during the year, viz.:—The President’s Gold 
fedal to Mr. R. W.. A. Brewer for_his paper on “ Liquid 
uels for Internal Combustion Engines’’; the Bessemer 
remium of Books to Mr. HE. J. Stead for his paper on “ The 
onnaught Bridge, Natal”’; a Society’s Premium of Books 
) Mr. C. A. St. George Moore for his paper on “ Working 
_xperiences with Large Gas Engines’’; and a Society’s 
; a of Books to Myr. H. Blake Thomas for his paper 

“Subaqueous Operations.’ 

* The thanks of the Society were accorded to Messrs. B. H. 
hwaite and R. E. Thorpe for their paper on “ The Renard 
ad Sourcouf Road-Train System ’’; to Mr. E. R. Matthews 
wz his paper on “ Waterworks Construction in America”’; 
nd to Mr. H. C. Huggins for his paper on “ Bridle Roads in 
ie West Indies.”’ 

Mr. Maurice Wilson then introduced the President for the 
resent year, Mr. Joseph William Wilson, to the meeting. 
he President then proceeded to deliver his inaugural ad- 
ress. Having thanked the members for again electing him 
3 their President, after an interval of sixteen years, he 
(uded to the heavy losses which the Society had sustained 
aring 1907 by the deaths of their honorary members, Lord 
elyin and Sir Benjamin Baker, of their Vice-president, 
fr. W. H. Holttum, and of their Secretary, Mr. Perry F. 
ursey, who had been a member of the Society for nearly 
fty years, and had filled the positions of President and 
onorary Treasurer as well as Secretary. The vacancies in 
ie list of honorary members had been filled by the election 
’ Sir Edward Raban, C.B., and Sir William Matthews, 
.C.B., President of tlie Institution of Civil Engineers; and 
fr A. S. E. Ackermann, B.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.C.E., had 
en appointed Secretary. 

_ The President referred to engineering progress during the 
sriod since his last presidency, pointing out that this covered 
1¢ introduction of tube railways, which had done something 
) relieve the traffic of London, though much more remained 
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to be done, and he reiterated the necessity for some com 
petent authority to dire-t the present unsystematic growth 
of our great Metropolis. The Port of London also needed 
development. At present, though great extensions were in 
progress at other seaports, London was standing still, and 
her trade could not fail to decline still further unless some 
comprehensive and statesmanlike policy were inaugurated 
without delay. 

The President gave particulars of the Grank Trunk Pacific 
Railway, now being pushed forward across Canada from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, so as to provide an “ All Canadian 
Route,’’ which would shorten the Pacific voyage to the Kast 
by two days, and thus provide the shortest route between 
Kurope and Asia; and allusion was made to the hardships 
and dangers undergone by the engineers who were locating 
this great railway in the far North-West. Reference was also 
made to the recent abandonment of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme, and the revival of the proposal for a Channel Ferry, 
now sanctioned by Parliament—train ferries on a large scale 
being in successful operation in many parts of the world, 
though they are considered somewhat of a novelty in this 
country. No doubt could be entertained as to the advantage 
of avoiding break of journey for passengers, and especially 
for goods. 

The President touched upon the problem of the training 
of an engineer, showing that, although we were careful to 
apply “common sense to the raw material ”’ in our engineering 
manufactures, we often failed to do so in the production of 
the engineeer himself. He emphasised the comparative 
failure of our leading schools in this respect, and urged that 
they should devote their great opportunities to a more prac- 
tical end so that the grievous waste of time, now so common 
when a youth embarked upon his profession, might be as far 
as possible removed. Recognition was made of the improve- 
ment in the treatment by the ordinary Press of the engineering 
profession, and it was urged that the engineer should not be 
ignored when notice was published of the inauguration of some 
important scheme, to the success of which he, : more than any- 
one else, had doubtless contributed. 

The President, though not prophesying in detail, touched 
upon the great future in store for mechanical propulsion by 
sea, land and sky, for enhanced ocean transport, for larger 
internal combustion engines, and for the unlimited applica- 
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tion of wireless telegraphy and other aspects of electricity, 
and he concluded by urging that we should hand on our great 
inheritance increased a hundred fold to succeeding generations. 


RATING OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


AN appeal against a general rate and water rate levied upon 
them by the local rating authority with reference to their 
occupation of certain plots of land upon the cathedral site 
where they have erected their office and plant was raised by 
Messrs. Morrison & Sons, the contractors for the erection of 
the Liverpool Cathedral, and heard in the Deputy Recorder’s 
Court, Liverpool. 

Mr. Scott said the real question at issue was whether the 
contractors were in occupation of this site within the mean- 
ing of the rating Acts. Purely as a test case the Corporation 
had assessed the contractors at 301. for the land they occupied 
by the erection of cranes, saws and other machinery and at 51. 
for an office of wood standing upon four small brick piers. 
It was a matter of principle, and he understood the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association had undertaken the case on 
behalf of the contractors. The builders had enclosed the site, 
and they locked the entrance gates every night. The cathedral 
building committee and the architect and clerk of works were 
the only other persons who had a right of access, the keys 
being in the possession of the contractors. The contractors 
had paid rates in respect of another office erected on another 
part of the site under a separate contract. It was a fact that 
the contractors could place their buildings and plant on what- 
ever part of the site they chose. 

Mr. Layton argued that the respondents were endeavouring 
to apply to this case a principle which was absolutely in- 
applicable, that principle being that in assessing the value of 
a hereditament they were entitled to take into consideration 
the value of the machinery upon it. Here the respondents 
could not show how the little piece of land occupied by a jib 
crane was improved by the occupation of that jib crane. The 
cathedral.committee had not handed over to the contractors the 
control of the land, but had reserved to themselves not only the 
sole control, but also the access to the premises, and the con- 
tractors could do nothing with which the clerk of works had not 
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the power to interfere. Under the contract whatever yw, 
taken on to the land by the contractors was the property , 
the cathedral committee. «© ny eae oe 
The Deputy Recorder reserved his decision until the fir 
day of une Liverpool Assizes. n te 


SOUTHWARK LIBRARY. 


On January 30 a new library was declared open in t] 
Borough of Southwark by Lord and Lady Llangattock, Ty 
site, which is at the corner of the Old and New Kent Road 
was presented to the borough by his lordship, and the co 
of the erection of the building is being defrayed by M 
Andrew Carnegie. The building, erected by Messrs. F & ¥ 
F. Higgs, of Loughborough Junction, from the designs ar 
under the superintendence of Mr. Claude Batley, A.R.I.B A 
of 115 Gower Street, W.C., is in the Late Perpendicul; 
Gothic, treated in a free collegiate style in Portland ston 
roofed with Westmoreland slates. The principal features a: 
(a) the clock tower over the main entrance, rising to a heig} 
of some 70 feet, and carrying as a weather-vane a represent, 
tion of a Viking ship, in allusion to the siege of London t 
King Cnut when he brought ships up a canal which he du 
probably in the vicinity of this site, to allow him to pa 
London Bridge, and (b) the corner staircase bay, with spac 
provided for mosaic panels commemorating the conne 
tion of Shakespeare with this immediate neighbourhoo 
(The committee have unfortunately not yet sufficient func 
at their disposal to carry these out.) Above these panels 
the “Chaucer window”’ in which the Canterbury pilgrin 
are represented as starting from the “ Tabard,’’ which stoc 
only a few hundred yards from this spot. 

Other leaded windows commemorate Sir John Fastolf, 
focal worthy of the fifteenth century, whose reputation seen 
to have suffered undeservedly, Gower, Goldsmith, Dicken 
Eliza Cook, Mrs. Coventry Patmore, Ruskin, Harvard, an 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the two latter names illustrating 
happy connection between Southwark and America. Th 
bay is crowned by a battlemented and traceried parapet. h 
ternally the joinery and furniture is in oak, left oiled so : 
to tone naturally with age. On the screens are carved t} 
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‘ames of some of the famous men who have been connecte 

rith the borough. Many other references to local interest 
‘ave been embodied in the design. The first floor is to be 
evoted to the lending and reference departments, while 
he ground floor will contain the public reading and magazine 


ooms. 


BUILDING MORTARS. 


_[ECTURE was given at a meeting of the Aberdeen Architec- 
yal Association by Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, 
a ‘ Building Mortars.’’ He began by referring to the build- 
ig work of the early architects, remarking that had it not 
een for the splendid stonework and mortars they employed 
swer of these masterpieces would have survived at the pre- 
mt time. He classified the chief cementing materials used 
or mortars at the present day as pure limes, hydraulic limes 
nd cements, the term hydraulic being applied to a lime 
at sets or hardens under water as well as in the atmosphere. 
[e showed, by their chemical composition, that caustic lime 
; the chief ingredient in each variety, but those which con- 
vin a percentage of clay in their composition before calcina- 
ion or burning possess in a greater or less degree hydraulic 
roperties, and produce the best and strongest mortars for 
uilding purposes. Common mortar is the mixture of pure 
me with sand. It hardens by the absorption of carbon 
ioxide from the atmosphere, with formation of carbonate of 
me, the process of hardening being one of crystallisation. 
faying little or no hydraulicity, it is unsuitable for damp 
ituations and foundations, and as the atmosphere rarely gets 
ecess to the interior of the masonry, it remains soft or merely 
ries without cementing value. The hydraulic mortars, on 
he other hand, have within themselves the whole of the 
ngredients necessary for crystallisation, and set hard in any 
ituation. The limes that are sold in Aberdeen are high in 
austic lime, and .Mr...Nicol_recommended that these should 
e increased in hydraulicity by the addition of Portland 
ement to the lime, mortar ‘immediately: before use in ‘the 
aasonry. ‘The lime.mortar in Aberdeen is usually made in 
he proportions of one measure of lime to two or three measures 
f sand, and such mortar, if mixed with a small percentage 
f cement, shows great strength in a few days, where the 


mortar alone has little or no strength for a long period, Mr. 
Nicol has carried out many experiments on mortar, with 
different percentages of cement, and showed tables giving the 
result of these, with samples of the mortar briquettes which 
had been tested. The lecturer then took up the question of 
defects in building work in Aberdeen, in foundations, side- 
walls and gables, illustrating his remarks by a series of 
splendid lantern slides of buildings in course of construction, 
showing the causes of damp and leaky walls, and concluded 
by explaining a number of tests that had been carried out by 
him on new and old mortars in the city to discover the pro- 
portions of lime and sand actually used in these mortars. 
The analyses of these showed that the proportions in the 
older buildings were about one of lime to one of sand, whereas 
in some of the new buildings it was as high as one to three 
and a half, 


SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PAINTERS. 


Tue annual conference of the Association of Master Painters 
of Scotland was held in Dundee, when there was an attendance 
of about fifty delegates. The annual report stated that the 
membership was 209. A suggestion had been made that the 
basis of the Association might be widened by endeavouring to 
secure greater uniformity in the wages paid and the working 
rules in the various towns of Scotland. The apprentices’ 
competition had this year drawn 105 competitors, as com- 
pared with 128 for the previous year, and the committee were 
glad to report that progress was being made in technical 
education, particularly in Edinburgh and Glasgow. On the 
general account there was a surplus of 1271. 8s. 8d., and on 
the apprentices’ account a debit balance of 751. 10s., leaving a 
net surplus of 511.-18s. 8d. The reports were approved. It 
was decided to meet in Edinburgh next year. <A question of 
trade protection» was discussed particularly in reference to 
schedule contracts containing only one manufacturer’s name 
for materials. It was decided that the architects and sur- 
veyors should be approached on the subject, and it was stated 
that at least two or three manufacturers’ names should be 
inserted in every contract schedule. Mr. J. Macnamara, 
Limerick, and Councillor James Tetlow, Huddersfield, the 
adjudicators on an apprentices’ exhibition in the Victoria Art 
Galleries, reported most favourably upon the work. 
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DARRACQ DELIVERY VANS. 


Some interesting details have been furnished by Messrs. John 


Barker & Co., Ltd., High Street, Kensington, relative to. 


the excellent results obtained by two Darracq motor delivery 
vans chartered by them during the rush of business at 
Christmas. The two vans were the same that satisfactorily 
completed the arduous reliability trial of commercial vehicles 
recently organised by the Royal Automobile Club, and a very 
careful record was kept by Messrs. Barker of the performance 
of each vehicle. 

- They have a business extending over a very large radius, 
and:they found the motor vans to be of the greatest service 
initeliveting the many thousands of parcels which they sent 
out. 

The daily journeys made by the 10-12 two-cylinder van 
extended over a radius of 55 miles, and enabled Messrs. 
Barker to deliver goods with the utmost despatch to places far 
outside the:radius of horse delivery. The mention as places 
towehed:of Woking, Esher, Cobham on one side of London, 
and‘ Sevenoaks and district on the other side, will give one 
soiié idea of the distance covered. 

’Duting the whole of the three weeks that this vehicle was 
at-work,; not a single involuntary’ stop on the road -was re- 
corded. The weather was of the worst possible description 
and the roads very heavy, but notwithstanding these draw- 


backs the car covered ‘a daily average distance of 604 miles,.. 


or in all 1,240 miles during the 20 running days. 

The Dunlop tyres gave no trouble at all, and the adjust- 
ments and repairs were absolutely nil. After each day’s run 
the car was garaged at Messrs. Barker’s, and was thus under’ 
their supervision during the whole of the test.: To summarise, 
the results are as follows :— ~ 


Complete Report on the 10-12 hi.p. Two-cylindet Van. ° 
Mileage — oe Sp epmen . 1,240 miles nay 
Petrol consumption a “54 gallons 
Average petrol consumption 22:6 miles per gallon 
Packages delivered’ 9. . 3,000 
Average packages delivered . 150 per diem 
Average cost per package lid. per package 
Average mileage per day 60-3 miles 
Lubricants 006 pint per mile 


[CABOT’S 


sound waves. No other Deafener does this. 


KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead-ai 

spaces, giving highest insulating power. Will save enough fuel in a: single Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a a 

warm in Winter, cool in Summer. DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND. UNINFLAMMABLE. 
Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or. SOUND-DEADENING the highes 
degree of efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained. by CABOT’S QUILI 
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the use of light delivery vans.” 


INSULATING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING. 


PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls’ and floors by absorbing arid breaking up th 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY; 
O & 21 TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, wc. 


For Prices and Particulars apply Dept. A. 


Cost of Fuel and Lubricants for 10-12 h.p. Two-cylinde 
Model.—1,240 miles at 3l. 7s. 3d., under 3d. per mile. N) 
involuntary stops. Adjustments and repairs nil. No ty1 
troubles. a} 

In calculating the cost of delivery of the parcels een 
item has been considered, including wear and tear of tyre 
and depreciation of the car at the rate of 25s. per annum 0. 
the prime cost. The driver’s wages have been calculated 3 
the rate of 30s. a week, and the price of petrol at 11d. a gallor 

In the case of the 14-16 h.p. four-cylinder van, the figure 
work out at about the same as the other. This van was used fc 
local delivery only and not sent out on the long journey; 
consequently its daily mileage was slightly less. More ex 
tended journeys would have made the average very muc 
better. This larger van also ran splendidly the whole tim 
and had not one involuntary stop. | 


Complete Report on the 14-16 h.p. Four-cylinder Model. | 


1,118 miles 
58 gallons 
19:2 miles per gallon | 
2,800 
4 : 140 per diem 
., .#d. per package | 
,---~95°9 miles | 
003 pint per mile 


Mileage : ° : ‘ 
Petrol consumptio : 
Average petrol consumption 
Packages delivered 
Average packages 
Average cost per package 
Average mileage per day... 
Lubricants. - ‘ 


Cost of Fuel and Lubricants for 14-16 h.p. Four-cylind 
Model.—1,118 miles at. 31, 5s..8d., under $d. per mile. N 
involuntary stops. Adjustments and repairs nil. No ty) 
troubles. a Se | a 

_ Messrs. Barker were very pleased with the results, an 
as the figures are absolutely authentic and ‘reliable they ai 
of extreme value to any similar firm who may be considerin 
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Tue Govan Combination Parish Council have adopted t 
recommendation of the special Sub-committee on’ Poorhous 
Accommodation, namely, “that a building ‘to accommodat 
250 or thereby be erected,’’ and “ that the building be of bricl 
rough-cast, and erected within the grounds at Merryflatts.”’ 


Kinnear Patent Steel © 
- Rolling Shutters. 
Patent Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling. 
B. ¢ S. Patent 
Folding Gates. 
Hand Power Lifts. _ | 
Kinnear Patent — be 
- Pressed Radiators. 
Burt Patent Ventilators. 
‘Crescent Patent | 
Expansion. Bolts. 
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Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

‘angements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


| 
|e Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
| E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
| MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
lbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


der. no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
| of this dournal guarantee alteration of copy if 
| received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 


| and no proofs can be submitted if. copy arrives 


| later than first_post on Saturday mornings, 
oe See ~ 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

‘ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 

staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

| im the colums of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


TENDERS Ces 
*" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BrirMINGHAM.—March 3.—For alterations and additions 
to existing offices and generating station, Dale End. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Send names on or before Feb. 21 to Mr. Anthony 
Rowes, King’s Court, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

BirMINGHAM.—March 3.—For extension to main flues, 
economisers, boiler and engine foundations, &c., at electric 
generating station, Summer Lane. Deposit 21. 2s. Send 
names on or before Feb. 21 to Messrs. Ewen Harper & Bro., 
architects, Ruskin Chambers, 191 Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Bury.—Feb. 29.—For the materials and workmanship re- 
quired in the erection and completion of the East Ward 
Council School, in the following trades:—(1) Excavator, 
drainer, and concretor; (2) bricklayer; (3) stonemason; 
(4) carpenter and joiner ; (5) slater ; (6) plumber and glazier ; 
(7) plasterer ; (8) painter; (9) ironfounder. Deposit 10s. for 
each trade. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Bury, Lancs. 

Catstock.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a farmhouse at: West 
Harrowbarrow, Calstock, Cornwall. Mr. Lawrence Scantle- 
bury, architect and surveyor, George Place, Callington. 

Carpirr.—Feb. 28.—For additions to 90 Bridge Street. 
Messrs. Rapport Bros., 90 Bridge Street, Cardiff. 

CHANDLER’s Forp.—Feb. 29.—For erection of a Council 
school at Chandler’s Ford, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. 
J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

CRAMLINGTON.—Feb. 29.—For erection of a mortuary 
chapel, having seating accommodation for 120 persons. Mr. 
Wm. I. Coulson, surveyor, Council Office, Cramlington, 
Northumberland. 
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Fast Grinsrrap.—Feb. 26.—For erection and completion 
of a board-room, lavatories, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. Alan 
Huggett, clerk, 6 High Street, Hast Grinstead. 

“ Hyrsuam.—Feb. 25.—For alterations and additions to the 
Evesham Institute buildings, Market Place, and works in 
connection therewith. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. G. H. Hunt, 
architect, Bridge Street, Evesham, and 26 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 

Futweiu.—March 3.—For erection of a Council school 
for about 800 scholars at Fulwell, Durham. Messrs. W. & 
T. R. Milburn, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

Gaywoop.—Feb. 22.—For erection of school at Gaywood, 
Norfolk. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. E. J. Tench, architect, Royal 
Insurance Buildings, King Street, Norwich. 

Guascow.—Feb. 27.—For the several works required in 
erection of a lavatory, &c., in the Alexandra Park. The City 
Engineer, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Gotcar.—Feb. 27.—For the various: works required in 
erection of three dwelling-houses in Scar Lane, Golear, Yorks. 
Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, Golear; Milnsbridge. 

Grimsspy.—Feb. 28.—For erection of new corrugated iron 
buildings, also for taking down corrugated iron buildings at 
the fever hospital, Little Coates, and re-erecting with addi- 
tions at Scartho; also for erection of a brick laundry block 
and steriliser pit, and for the supply of a Lancashire boiler, 
15 feet long by 6 feet 6 inches diameter. Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall Square, Grimsby. 

GurILpFrorD.—Feb. 29.—For carrying out small alterations 
and plumber and painter’s work in the nurses’ and atten- 
dants’ room at the Union workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, 
architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

GuiLprorp.—Feb. 29.—For alterations and plumber and 
painter’s work in the nurseries and attendants’ room at the 
Union workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 56 High 
Street, Guildford. 

Hatirax.—Feb. 27.—For the various works required in 
erection of.a pair of semi-detached houses at Skircoat Green. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—March 9.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater, patent glazier, ironfounder, and painter’s, &c., work 


required in erection of mill, engine and boiler-houses, wit; 
mill chimney and reservoir, &c., at West End. Messr; 
Medley Hall & Son, architects and surveyors, 1 Harriso. 
Road, Halifax. | 
IRELAND.—Feb. 27.—For erection of a Masonic hall a) 
Buncrana. Mr. T. Johnston, architect and engineer, 11 Has! 
Wall, Londonderry. | 
_ Iretanp.—Feb. 27.—For erection of a residence at Cahey 


narry, co. Limerick, 35 miles from Limerick. Messr; 
O’Malley & O’Rourke, architects, 10 Glentworth Stree’ 
Limerick. | 


IreLAnpD.—March 7.—For building six labourers’ cottag, 
in pairs and nine singly, including the fencing of the $-aci 
plots to be attached thereto, and for fencing three 3-acre plo} 
acquired as additional allotments, for the Naas No. 2 Rur; 
District Council. Deposit 2s. 6d. Mr. Francis Bergin, Z 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


Kernpau.—Feb. 27.—For renovations and improvemen’ 
to the St. George’s Catholic Church and Rectory. Mr. Joh) 
Stalker, M.S.A., architect, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 

Lreeps.—Feb. 24.—For alterations in the depth of fl 
first-class swimming baths at Meanwood Road, Hunslet, ar! 
Holbeck. Deposit 1/. 1s. The City Engineer’s Office, Mun 
cipal Buildings. | 

Leeps.—Feb. 24.—For supplying and fixing seating at tl 
Kirkstall Road, Union Street, Holbeck, Hunslet and Mea) 
wood Road baths. Deposit 11. 1s. The City Engineer's Offic 
Municipal Buildings. 

Lrominster.—March 2.—For erection of school buildin; 
in South Street, together with all drainage, fencing and oth) 
works connected therewith. Deposit 51. 5s. The County Su) 
veyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 

Lonpon.—F eb. 25.—F or reconstruction of the two bridg 
carrying Caledonian Road, Islington, over the Great Northei 


Railway and the Regent’s Canal (Thornhill Bridge), for t) 
London County Council. Deposit 5/. Mr. Maurice Fit 
maurice, C.M.G., chief engineer, County Hall, Sprir 
Gardens, 8. W. 


Lonpon.—Feb. 28.—The freeholder of the property, cor 
prising 133 and 135 Oxford Street, 201 and 203 Wardo) 
; Street, and 53 and 54 Berwick Street, London, invites tende| 


RECONSTRUCTED STO 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from # in. at less than one-third the costofsn 
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British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 
THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


The **‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- | 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. ! 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


Theatre Road, 


THOMAS WARD, 


the possibility of down draught. 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


The first requlrement of comfort in modern buildings, is guaranteed by specifying the 


“BARROL” patent VENTILATOR 


which is constructed without moveable parts ona principle that ensures a continuous circulation of pure air, withou 
For particulars and prices apply to the patentees for List A. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephon 
9169 CE 
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for erection of a block of shops and offices on the site thereof. 
Deposit 3. 3s. Messrs. J ohn W. Simpson & Maxwell Ayrton, 
architects, 5 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

) Mancuester.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a wall and 
fencing at Platt Fields, Wilmslow Road. Deposit 21. Qs. 
The City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
MancuEstEr.—Feb. 29.—For erection in Princess Road, 
“Alexandra Park, Manchester, of the Bishop Bilsborrow 
-nemorial school and parochial hall. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
»3. H. Abbott, Brantingham Road, Whalley Range, Man- 
vhester. 

PresTon.—Feb. 24.—For erection of six cottages. De- 
“sosit 2l. Mr. Knight, master of the Fulwood workhouse, 
Preston, Lancs. 
| Preston.—March 3.—For extension of the School of 
Domestic Science, Glover’s Court. Deposit 27. Mr. F. J. 
Pye, Technical School, Corporation Street, Preston. 

_ Risuron.—March 10.—For erection and completion of a 
ire station and Council offices in Brook Street, Rishton, 
vanes. Deposit 1l. 1s. The Surveyor, 4 Church Street, 

tishton. 

_ Rornernam.—Feb. 22.—For demolition of old building 
\nd erection of new business premises, corner of Westgate and 
Jomine Lane, Rotherham, comprising sale shops, show and 
ther rooms, restaurant, &c. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. J. Platts, 
‘rehitect and surveyor, High Street, Rotherham. 
RusHpen.—Feb. 25.—For construction of brick and con- 
rete culvert and boundary walls in connection with High 
treet South improvement scheme. Mr. W. B. Madin, 
‘ngineer and surveyor, Council Buildings, Rushden. 

) Sr. Austerx.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a residence at 
‘turo Road. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, Biddick’s Court, 
t. Austell, Cornwall. : 

Sr. Just-1n-RosELanp.—Feb. 24.—For sundry works in 
je additions and alterations to the dwelling-house and 
Temises, improvements to the water supply, &c., at Tre- 
orland, St. Just-in-Roseland, Cornwall. Messrs. R. H. & 
). W. Tonkin, surveyors and sanitary engineers, Tregoney. 


\ Scorzanp.—Feb. 22.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
lasterer, painter and glazier, and plumber’s work of altera- 
ons on and additions to the public school of Aboyne. Mr. 


ELECTRIC 


= = aoe A SUPERIOR, 


| 


HORTICULTURAL 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 


T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
|} MOTHER WELL.— 


'ILLIAM HATTON, 


_ MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


EMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
‘ondon Road, CARLISLE. 


(0 Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


ld Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


a 


PLA os NG NGS STIS PNR ENE RE 


LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 


CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 

Smita & Tyrer for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

Wricut, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Aufacturers of every cescription of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works_-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


» LXXVII, of THE ARCHIT&CT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d 


George Bennett Mitchell, 
Aberdeen. 


ScoTLanD.—Feb. 24.—For cottage to be erected at Dunbar 
Street, Burghead. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

Scottanp.—Feb. 24.—For the various works required in 
erection of a villa (brick) in Elie, Fife. Deposit 10s. Messrs. 
J. & T. W. Currie, architects, Elie. 


ScoTLtanp.—Feb. 28.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier’s work for a block of 
two houses for workmen at Dunphail Station, for the High- 
land Railway Co. Mr. William Roberts, engineer-in-chief, 
Inverness, or the Stationmaster, Dunphail. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 29.—For the following works required in 
connection with the proposed school at Colston, Bishopriggs, 
for the Maryhill School Board, viz. :—(1) Excavator, mason 
and brick work; (2) carpenter, joiner, glazier and iron- 
mongery work; (3) iron and steel work; (4) slater’s work; 
(5) plumber and gasfitter’s work; (6) plaster and cement 
work; (7) tile work; (8) painters’ work; (9) heating work ; 
(10) electric light wiring, &c. ; and (11) electric light fittings. 
Deposit 10s. each. Mr. W. B. Gemmel, clerk, 208 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 

SENNEN Cove.—Feb. 22.—For construction of a masonry 
breakwater and other works in and adjoining the harbour at 
Sennen Cove. near Penzance, Cornwall. Deposit 12. 1s. Mr. 
W. T. Douglass, engineer, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

SLAITHWAITE.—Feb. 25.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses at Hill Top, Slaithwaite, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Shaw, 
architect, Golcar, Milnsbridge. 


StockPrort.—Feb. 27.—For the labour and materials re- 
quired in erection and completion of stores, offices, &c., in 
Millgate, adjoining the electricity generating station. Mr. 
John Atkinson, borough surveyor, Stockport. 


Stone.—March 2.—For erection of laboratory, class and 
lecture rooms, &c., at the Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, 
Staffordshire. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. BE. Rogers, architect, 
Rugeley. 

TaTTINGstonE.—March 3.—For the enlargement and 
alteration of the school. Messrs. Brown & Burgess. archi- 
tects, Arcade Street, Ipswich. 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
= RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


architect, 148 Union Street, 


CONSTRUCTION. | 
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CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Watrs.—Feb. 24.—For alterations and additions to THNDERS. 
premises for the Penygraig Industrial Co-operative Society. a ee 
Wates.—Feb. 24.—For building 40 houses on the ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD. 
Cwmdare Road, Aberdare. Mr. Alec. S. Cameron, ‘architect, | qo, erecting a dining-room and covered play-shed at i. 
1 Glanant Street, Aberdare. Grammar school. Mr. F. Ross, architect. 
Watus.—Feb. 24.—For building 30 houses at Cwmdare, Smith . : ' ; : , : .  SB5ARTO | 
ee Mr. Alec S. Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, Hanon: Son 21 f : : 548 0| 
Aberdare. ; Bywater : 5 : : : : 539 0. 
WatEs.—March 3.—For erection of a police station, petty lL. & Ho. Houghton. : 4 j : ‘ 519 0) 
sessional court, and county offices at Llandrindod Wells, H. & J. Lomax — . a : " 510 0. 
Radnorshire. Mr. R. Wellings Thomas, architect, Llan- Kennsley & Gee. : k ’ : ; 489 10° 
drindod Wells. Hilton & Ince . é : : : ; 489 0 
Weymourn.—March 5.—For erection of a pavilion on a Watson : é 5 A77 10. 
site to the northward of the present pier, for the Town Coun- PENNINGTON, Ashton (accepted) . : a 461 0| 
cil, viz. :—(1) For the several works required in erection and 
completion of a new pavilion other than the cast-iron and : Mi BARKING. : 4 
steel work; (2) for the whole of the cast-iron and steel work. | For works in connection with the West of Roding drains 
Deposit 11. each. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, archi- scheme, for the Barking Town Urban District Council ; 
tects, 42 Spring Gardens, Manchostn (1) Construction of ejector chamber and short length! 
eee __Feb. 22.—For the erection of grand stand sewer ; (2) two 100-gallon ejectors, with 500 lineal a 
Vol Palace.) “Mr. Wik Vp ec of 24-inch diameter cast-iron air-main and 215 lin| 
ms ie LA earn ih ee Sey ea Ae ne 7 yards of 6-inch diameter cast-iron rising main, J) 
Uu Le | 


‘ C. F. Dawson, surveyor. 
WorssproucH.—Feb. 24.—For the whole or any portion ? y 


of the works required in connection with the erection of two ; ; 1. | 
houses upon Mount Vernon Road. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, Stedman & Co. . : ; : ; . £58670 | 
architect, Worsbrough Bridge, Barnsley. Hewett & Sons. . . : : 485 14) 
Wrexuam.—March 2.—For erection of a stone boundary Taylor. : < ; ‘ : : 450 6 
wall and other works at the borough cemetery. Mr. John D. T. Jackson. 448 6 
England, borough engineer. Willow Road, Wrexham. J. JAcKson, Broadway, Plaistow (accepted) 433 | 
Wrexuam.—March 6.—For erection of a boundary wall 2. 
and other works at the William Jones Recreation Ground, Adamson & Co. . : ; i 625770 | 
Rhosddu. Mr. John England, borough engineer, Willow Goddard, Massey & Warner . 4 601 10. 
Road, Wrexham. ’ Hucuns & Lancaster, 16 Victoria Street, 
S.W. (accepted) : 3 : : 535 6, 
CHISELDON. | 
Tue death occurred on January 31. last of Mr. Joseph | for erection of golf pavilion. Mr. R. J. Beswick, archite 
Evans, the head of the firm of Joseph Evans & Sons, pump Swindon. 
engineers, of Wolverhampton. Spackman : ; : : ; » “Saou 0. 
At their last meeting the Kensington Borough Council Chick, Carden & Co. f : : ° : 445 0) 
decided to expend 11,000/. in making road improvements in Tydeman Bros. . ‘ ; ‘ ; é 389 0: 
the borough. Norman ; . : ; : ; : 370 0. 


——$—$ eee eee 
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HOT WATER HEATING. © 


“HORNET” Rapid Circulation Syste 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATI 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEI 


Registered | 
‘TRADE MAI 


Registered 
TRADE MAR 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES€ 


PORTLAND. 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
L&S.WR., NINE ELMS S 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLIC 

MANCHESTER : 

TRAFFORD PARK. _ 


y of the Bary Srp 


FCA meuaten 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


orices BATH. ©: 
LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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CHADDERTON. 
For construction of earthenware pipe sewers, &e., for the 
sewerage of Mill Brow and Throstle Walk, Chadderton, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ist 


CONWAY. 
For providing and laying of a 6-inch water-main about 
800 yards in length at Deganwy, with all the necessary 


‘Lancs. Messrs. James Dicetr & Son, engineers, Hey- : 
wood and Westminster, S.W. ‘s i valves, hydrants, &c. pire 
Macdonald & Deakin £761 18 6 ester 580 0 0 
Lomax : 744 6 6 Williams 482 14 9 
Johnson & Sons 631 2 6 Hughes : ATAnl ame 
Berry P 4 : 624 5 5 a Ondo ace 
i ; . Prichard =. : : : : : 
oo Bee? ; ne ; : J. & D. W. Jonts, Conway (accepted) . 396 12 4 
Freeman & Sons . : : : é : 581 4 1 
iddall M Hey CROSBY. 
ee Se eer out) zigtoey 2 For erection of six dwelling-houses and business premises, 
for the Scunthorpe Mutual Co-operative Society. Mr. 
| CHEW STOKE. W. H. Bourrrick, architect, Scunthorpe. 
_ For repairs and alterations to gardener’s cottage, Woodford Sapethed eoee ‘* 5 
House, Chew Stoke, near Bristol, for C. A. Vaughan. aes CF oni ie 
| T. J. Moss-Firower & Davizs, architects, Carlton Cham- Het ecto! a 
bers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. Quible eee ; 
| Love e “ “ = 45 £226 0 ) Parnell 2 - . . . ) 
| Colston 169 0 0 THompson, Scunthorpe (accepted) 2,520 0 0 
_. Frowsr, West Harptree (accepted) 133 0 0 Wiis : : ' 2,155.0. 0 
: DOVERCOURT. 
| CLACTON-ON-SEA. For erection of the second portion of Congregational Church, 
' For erection of a petty sessional court house, &c. Mr. F. Cliff ae Mr. ys Packer, architect, Dovercourt. 
Wuitmorg, architect, Chelmsford. Quan wseteid Rest § Bane aA La gic 
Canler £2542 0 0 Grimwood & Sons E £,139 0 0 
Parren & Son 2370 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. 1,975 0 0 
Potter & Son 2275 0 0 S. A. Kenney 1,950 0 0 
‘Smith ; 2243 0 0 Bennett 1,850 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons 2,195 0 0 Linzell 1,845 0 0 
Beaumont : oj 2,160 0 0 pay oe pt. 1,765 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . 2,150 0 0 mes ili wen plane eee 0 0 
Bennett . 2125 0 0 Spencer, Santo 0. . 1,690 0. 0 
Saunders ; 2115 0 0 
Hammond & Son . 2,092 0 0 DROYLSDEN. 
F. & EH. Davey . 2,075 0 0 | For constructing bacteria beds and alterations to existing 
Everitt & Son 2,044 0 0 sewage disposal works, for the Droylsden Urban District 
Kenny . . 1,985 0 0 Council. Mr. CHartes Hatt, engineer. 
F. & A. Wilmott . 1,895 0 0 CunuLiFFE, Birmingham (accepted) £5,145 15 4 


(LIMITED) 


‘INK-PHOTO”? 
; PROCESS. 


/& 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


\ 
Telegrams, “ Photo,}London’” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


0 Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


' TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
3LACK LINE PRINTS. 


*ermanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
%’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


YoE. STANLEY & CO... Ltd... 
| 13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


1. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘* Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
_ SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
_& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 

Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
izontal, Vertical ‘Damp Co 

» Vertica amp Course, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Floors, 


LEXR, FINDLAY & 6O., LTD., 


_ MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


TEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


YD SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 4 

RAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 

| LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


. 


-_ 


sPRACUE & 00’S MARSHALL & CO. 


Glazed 
Bricks 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. ; 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, Is. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
‘Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


fis essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Ee Dears 
ege 9 es es 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 
a ES Se 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to suppl 
sound and fine Building Stones on 2S i ena 


WITCHELL&C2 
56 Ludgate Hill, Lqnoon €c. 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly exeeuted and 
Blocks selectéd to suit all requirements, : = 
dried Stone for Winter use. ¥. eer 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sorz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note,—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS, 
Finiacs, Vanes, GRILLES, 

GaTes, RAILINGS, BALCONIES, 

CASEMENTS, STANCHEON BARS, 
GeNeRAt CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWOR! 


\ ay ed 
ee 
URS 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FOLKESTONE. HASTINGS. 
For erection of an elementary school in Chart Road. 
F. Newman, architect, Folkestone. 


5 


For erection of a duty room for nurses at their workhouse 
infirmary, Frederick Road. Messrs. A. W. Jurrery & 


Birfield . ‘ : i ; : . £13,246 0 0 Son, architects, Hastings. | 
Gosby : . : : . : . 12,200 0 0 Baker . 2 ; : ; : e - £258 gag. 
Crosswell . . . . . . . 13,069 0 0 Paulson é : : ! ; : 7 254 10 0 
Adcock & Son . . . : 12,500 0 0 Piper. ; : : . : : : 247 10 0. 
Bowles. sd OGD OO Lester... wo 
Vart. . . . . . . : 11,852 0 0 Hutchinson & Co. . : A : : 241 0 9 
Webster . : : . . . . 11,840 0 0 Cramp . : : A é ; A ; 228 0 0 
Bowring . : : : : . . 11,592 0 0 Towner ‘ : , f : ; 5 227 10 0 
DiunrsebGHCINg 00, 8. sos wes ene OOO ERO. Goodwin oe oe tha 
SER ine es Se OO ee Me 225 0 0 
Holroyd . ‘ : : ; c : 11,541 0 0 Harvey (accepted) 217 10 0 
Denne & Son . 4 ; : , : 11,495 0 0 
POGWiewrd. Clark, , 2 5 : : 11,490 0 0 
Ingleton . ‘ ; ; : : . 11,454 0 0 
Marx : A : : : , : 1427 0 0 HAYWARDS HEATH. 
Parsons . : : , . 2 f 11,250, 00 1 arer making up Western Road. Mr. R. Prummer, surveyor. 
Baker : . : : : : : 11,200 0 0 Johnson & Langley . ‘ 5 : . £2,500 6 2 
Lewis & Sons . : . . . . 10,895 0 0 Mayo . : ‘ é ; : é 2,348 13 6 
Wallis’ Sons. 6 ea ey 10 8562070 1 iircoia sone 1 an 2,267 0 0 
Castle & Son . 3 ; : , - 10,770 0 0 Young ‘ : : ; ; 4 2,262 17 0 
Haywarp & Paramor, Folkestone* . ‘ 10,649 0 0 Cock j j : ‘ é ; : 2129 15 0 
* Accepted on amended specification at £8,203. A. ‘Streeter & Co. : ; : ; , 2121 18 11 
Harpy & Co., Herne Bay (accepted) . ‘ 1,789 12 4 
Surveyor’s estimate, £2,530. 


FORMBY. 


For remaking-up part of Duke Street. Mr. A. W. Parrtson, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Formby. 


Balt) ; ‘ : é : : ‘ £781 11 11 HULL. 

Tarmac, Ltd. . 5 ; : ; : 779 16 11 | For additions to the Grammar school, Leicester Street. Mr. 

Chadwick 4... 2-5 20) Se ee 631 14 2 Josrpu H. Hirszt, city architect. : 
Northern Quarries. . : ; A 616 8 8 Houlton & Sons . : 3 P : - £5,100 0 0 
Ireland : ‘ : : ; ; 604 110 Fenwick . : : . : ‘ j 4,924 0 0 
J.& J. Gilbertson. : : : : 600 0 0 Simpson & Sons . ‘ : : : : 4,900 0 0 
Shepherd & Sons : : 592 8 6 Southern . ; : . ; : : 4,900 0 0 

Owen . : : : : é : : 579 9 6 Singleton . : : : : : F 4,825 0 0 

Stansbury & Co. : . : : : 560 0 0 Levitt : : ; ; ; ; 2 4,785 0 0 
Ellison ; : i : : ; ; 558 9 11 Quebell, Son & Greenwood . ; : ; 4,720 0 0 
Bannister & Orret , : . 541 18 5 Goates : : : p : : , 4,650 0 0 
North Wales Asphalt Co. . : ‘ 4 532 11 0 Harper, Brunswick Avenue (accepted) . 4,637 0 0 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 
Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class 


e . Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
&c. It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface ene gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will 


cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 
London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 


230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 


WILLESDEN PAPER ™; 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next isse 
Agents for— AW 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE : P 
: wire- - ctor, and cheap ai 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-condu , B 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &. - 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. | & 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Fireproof and Quick-settings. ARs} 
Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces, a 


wenabove G. M. RESTALL & SON, [222° SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAI 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ‘‘ PLastEr, BIRMINGHAM.” 


—For WALLS,— 
CEILINGS, etc. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
ee Felon Two. Shillings. Office.6-14 Imperial. Buildings Ludgate Circus, London, EC, a 


ie 
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| potas For alterati Peatditiatis at North Pickenham echoed 
. } ; 4% : or alterations and additions at North Pickenham schools. 
For erection, alteration and additions to the police station Mr. Hersert J. Green, architect and diocesan surveyor, 
at Brixton. -Mr. J. Drxon BUTLER, surveyor, New Norwich, ees s teas meri ewostott. 
Scotland Yard, 8.W. Quantities by Messrs. Tuurcoop, Smith : . £500 0 0 
' Son & Curpcry, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. Harvey 435 0 0 
Jeffries 429 15 0 
| Lovatt, Ltd “Raat be SHANKS, Chatteris (accepted conditional y) 398 0 0 
[Mowlem & Co. . eae eA ‘RICHMOND (SURREY). 
_ Ashby & Horner 8,161 0 0 | wor erection of 40 cottages in North Road, Dancer Road, and 
Ansell 8,080 0 0 Darell Road, North Sheen. Mr. J. H. Brrmrtey, 
 Lathey Bros. 7,987 0 0 borough surveyor. 
Leslie & Co. 7,952 0 0 Bardell £14,371 12 4 
| Holloway Bros. . 7,898 0 0 Spiers & Pond . 14,254 4 11 
| Woodhead & Sons pyle fe 
(mmepleby & Sons . head SR Oa Si GP i ee Rw 12,191 12 0 
— Willmott & Sons Tstittsy MO Gals ; } ; : 11,344 8 1 
| Prestige & Co. 7,725 0 0 Williams Ek be ol 11,333 0 0 
Lorden & Son 7,695 0 0 Tribe & Co. M2870 0; 0 
Higgs & Hill 7,684 0 0 Seward, 11,025 0 0 
Millman & Green 11,021, 0 0 
Eyre : 4,511 5 6 
&E thes h 7.423 0 0 Cooper : 10,677 O 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . ; Bendon, Ltd. 10,640 0 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs 7,280 0 0 Barry. 10,538 10 4 
Barker & Co. 10,482 0 0 
for rebuilding 185 Kensington High Street, W. Mr. ArTHuR Woollaston Bros. 10,440 0 0 
Bonp, architect and surveyor, Bush Lane House, Cannon x rice : . ' Fs avec a 6 
eee.C. tities by Mr. P. Gro. Barn, 7 Joh arrett, Smith & Co, , 4 
ai moro z am © SEX" | Spencer, Santo & Co. 10,296 0 0 
Holland & Hannen £3,975 0 0 mae hl & R ‘itl s ages ‘ 
Holloway Bros. 3,940 0 0 eae ie Le ; 
y Rice & Sons 9,922 0 0 
Holliday & Geerennd 3,900 0 0 Lawrence . ; 9,899 0 O 
Carmichael 5,850 0 0 Biggs & Purcer . 9,874 0 0 
F. & F. H. Higgs 3,785 0 0 need & Sons He 2 o 
Ford & Walton . 3,750 0 0 ha ue , 
Minter 3,699 0 0 Tea & Co. Re 
Leslie & Co. 3,685 0 0 Watts : ; 9,660 19 4 
Kearley 5,585 0 0 Stokes & Sons . 9,614 13 2 
Ashby Bros. 3,499 0 0 Limpus & Son . 9,611 0. 0 
Architect’s estimate 3,400 s 0 Wallis 9,527 0 0 
Greenwood, Ltd. 3,346 0 JAGGARD, Bushe 2y (accepted) 8,485 10 7 


Expert in Photography con- 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA= 
TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


=RNEST ‘MILNER, 


Hrchitectural Photographer, 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


0 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


Telephone: 327 Battersea. 


out screw = = 


eG Als ell ACTUR' vee WOLWERHANPT 


DUNCAN TUCKER & SH mL 


TELEPHONE | HORT OL 


cea. TOTTENHAM. N. “eHie3 
JOIN ERY oF every nescription 


MOU LDI NGS TO ANY DESICK 


“ny Hae 2m Es kn~ > we SUR. ahs Potent. os FNS en : oe 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
ROCK FERRY. TANTOBIE. | 
For erecting the South Carnegie Free Library, Grove Road, For erection and completion of Workmen’s Club and Ing| 
Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. Mr. J. R. Msewron, architect, tute, &c., Durham. Mr. T. E. Tayror, architect, La 
45 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. chester, or Annfield Plain. : 
Meer  SEGBOR INO Duffy Bn ig NI 
Hordern OC a OO BN) Southern =. ww, nt 
Henshaw .. : ; ! : ‘ ; 2,050 0 0 Moyle ; ‘ : : A ; 2,529 18 > 
Morrison & Sons ; ; é ; 2,400 0 0 Johnstone Bros. . t . 3 ; ; 2,541 0 | 
Ellidge , : : ; : . 2,390 0 0 Wortzy, Tantobie, co. Durham (accepted) 2,483 13) 
Allen : : : : 2,585 0 0 Plumbing 
Hemwelge wk fe EO Ona en | ee £268 8 
Spencer, wwe RO OO Bates ligt“ 248 16 | 
Kirkup & Gaskell. : : ; : 2,500 0 0 Morritr & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne (ac- . | 
Paterson ve tae 0 TE OR gies oc cepted) 236 17 
Woods ‘ : ; : : : : 2,282 0 0 ‘ . ; : on ) 
Thomas : : : ; : : 2,200 0 0 WALES. ; | 
Snape : : . 2,195 0 0 | For building 40 houses (at per house) at Abernant, Aberday 
Parker ; : : : : 5 2,175 0 0 Mr. Atxc. 8. Camron, architect, Aberdare. 
Mayor ; oS ey LOW OW Davies . ; : : ; ; q - £207 0) 
Gabbut : . . . . : . 2,145 0 0 James . : ’ ; . ; : ; 204 0) 
Hall & Sons ; ‘ : ‘ : 2,143 0 0 Lloyd .. : : ‘ : ; : ‘ 199 15 ) 
Desoer Sir Wilkes 2.) +S). 
Hughes & Stirling . : 1,992 13 0 Jones Bros. . : : : ; ; 5 198 4 
Luoyp, Walton (accepted) . : : 1,850 0 0 Reawne ; : 108 0) 
SCOTLAND. Davies. i ; : 3 ‘ 193 0) 
For the erection of a United Free Church and Hall at Kin- John. . . . , : ‘ : 191 0 | 
gussie. Mr. A. Carramacn, architect, Kingussie. Edwards j : : 3 : ; : 187 a 
Accepted Contracts.—Masons, J. & D. Macponatp, New- Jones 2 0 
tonmore; carpenters, D. & M. Frasrr, Kingussie ; Jenkins Bros., Merthyr Tydfil (accepted) . 177 D 
plumber, E. J. Ewi1ne, Kingussie; slater, ALEXANDER | For the construction of about 2,800 yards of 9-inch and 12-in) 
Fatconer, Kingussie; plasterers, R. & L. Macpurrson, pipe sewers, with manholes and other contingent worl 
Kingussie; painter, Donatp CuHisHoim, Kingussie ; at Beddau and LEnerglyn, Caerphilly. Mr. A. 
heating installation, MacKmnzizr & Moncur, Edin- Harpur, surveyor. 
burgh; iron railings and entrance gates, FRasmr, Rossiter 3 . : : ; : . £1.096 1) 
Kingussie. Lewis : : : : : j , 1,085 4} 
SEAFORD. Scott. . ‘ ; , : ; 5 ; 1,061 12 
For erecting first portion of Baptist Chapel, Broad Street. Barnes, Chaplin & Co. : . : 1,060 17 . 
Messrs. Sumer & Hovcutn, architects, 85 Fleet Street, Williams . ¢ : 3 ; : : 1,042 18 | 
E.C. Rutter : . g P ; . : 1,010 77) 
Morling. (veo ed Gas Coe og a Reeetau aie ates an Jed Collins & Co." :. _... * ee 947 16 . 
Godfrey Bros. . : ; ‘ 4 : 1,331 0 O Webb . : : ! 2 : ; i 917 4) 
WILKINSON (accepted) 6 ; : : 1,,289°17..6 Vaucuan, Tredegar (accepted) . ‘ ‘ 717 16 ) 


Phoenix Patent Connect 


V2 SAND eae 
WOOD FRAMING SYSTI 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 
for Industrial and Agricultural 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- | 
way and Hxhibition Buildings, 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — | 


tandard” 


208 Vow TRADE 


‘meme (Standard 


Write for full particulars and estimates 


MURRAY, LOTZ & CO., 


102 FENCHURCH STRE; 
LON DON, E.C. \ 
Telegrams—* OVERARCHED, LONDON.” 


British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO. | 
York; and J. POHLIG, Cologne. — 


. First-class patent Factory Railways, Eleit 
Storage Battery, Locomotives, Ho 
Elevators, Conveyors and every ! 
scription of Transporting mae 


i-< SMOKY 
How to Cale Ht 
2 


otandard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, **MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, sest free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Ii)fg. Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E£.C. 


; Ventilating: Spevali 
. “GUILDFORD, SURI 
For Index cf Advertisers s6& paxe 


SUPP LIVED! 
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= 
e DN eae. WING (LEIGHTON BUZZARD). 
For works of sewerage at Pontardulais, including all excava- ‘ or tse ‘ iF ? 
tions, laying of pipes, construction of manholes, flush- For works a connection ¥ i eed supply. Messrs. Sanps 
ing chambers, &c. Mr. Morcan W. Davins, engineer, & WALKER, engineers, Nottingham. 
3 Gloucester Place, Swansea. Knox a ; ; ; - + £5,422 16 0 
tt B : Fs Pedrette . : : f : 4 : 4,956 0 0 
Memmets Bros. ee 0, BOR 7D Michiana. -. . . 4500 976 
ee OT OO | Bischwelcnea ee - 4500 0 0 
eee eee te CSC 6,442 15 11 | Morant@ipeme a klCU UC :C«C«s;:*C«C* AAO CBS 
Davies : } ; ; ; ; 4 5,065 2 0 Parkinson . ; : ‘ - . ; 4,400 0 0 
Thompson : : tee i : : 0,682 5 3 Nunn ; ‘ : ‘ . ; ; 4.281 14 9 
BaRNES, CHAPLIN & Co., Cardiff (accepted) 5,087 8 6 Wood & Sons ‘ ) : J ( ; 4,019 0 0 
Green & Co. : : ; é : é 5,987 0 O 
Johnson Bros. . ; f ; 3 é 3,925 0 0 
: WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Wilmott . ; : : : : 3,769 0 0 
"For erecting a Masonic hall at the rear of the Victoria Hall. Ford . . . . . . 5,697 0 0 
Messrs. Hans Price & Witt1am Jones and 8. J. Witpn | vztawford . . : : . . . 5,600 0 U 
_ & Fry, joint architects, Weston-super-Mare. Chamberlain . . . . . . 3,552 2 0 
Merrick & Son . : é : ; . £2,355 0 0 Dean & Co. ors: : : ; ; 5,550 0 0 
Wilkins & Son. h ( . ; ; 2118 0 0 Lock, Andrews & Price . ; f : 3,552 14 0 
Preece : . . . : p . 1,960 0 0 Barry . ° . ‘ e . : 3,498 0 0 
Memelideee C!C~CW:*é‘“CSS*té‘C@#‘C‘(<‘C‘CAL«CB-COsOO Buckleyo on te eee meron? DL 
Dubin . , , ; ; ; ; 1,870 0 0 Rowell & Sons . ; : : ‘ : 3,504 18 7 
Forse . ; , : ; ‘ i 1,869 0 0 Powdrill . : : ; ; : d 3,300 0 0 
Addicott . : : : ; é } 1.850 0 0 Lane Bros. : : 5 5 ’ : 5,285 10 0 
C. & E. Stradlin : j ; ; 1,789 0 0 Yrrrewi, Leighton Buzzard (accepted) . 3,247 0 0 
Cox . d : ; ‘ ‘ : ; 1,759 0 0 Edwards & Co. . : : : : : 3,256 0 7 
White & Co. ; : : , ; : 1,704 17 0 | For supply and delivery of cast-iron pipes, &c. Messrs. 
Fear & Son : , , ; : : 1,699 4 0 Sanps & Wa.ker, engineers, Milton Chambers, 
Portarp, Bridgwater* ‘ ’ : : 1, CO0RA0 2.0 Nottingham. 
* Accepted at reduced estimate, £1,504. Low Moor Iron Co. . ; : : + £5,100 7 0.40 
Sheepbridge Iron Co. . : : : : 1,615 11 6 
Meas Bros. . : : : : : 1,561 1:50 
WINDSOR, Groot TALI, Ja988 VA Oe 1,553 3 3 
For partial reconstruction of a brick culvert, passing under Butterley Iron Co. . ; i / 1,542 10 8 
the Osborne Road. Holwell Iron Co. ; : } : : 1,540 8 O 
Ellis ; : : ; : : ; . 2609.5 0°40 Yirrell : ; ‘ : } 5 ‘ 1,497. 0 0 
Watson, jun. ‘ § , ; ; J 209 0 0 Stanton Ironworks Co. . F ; ; 1,489 16 0 
Hendry : ‘ : ; : : : 186 0 0 Cochrane & Co. . ; : . : : 1,482 16 2 
Reavell . , , : : , : 179 0° 0 Clay Cross Iron Co. . : : ; Q 1,448 9 10 
Langley & Johnson. : ; ; 142 16 0 Oakes & Co. ; : ; ; é ‘ 1,443 0 0 
Burroor & Son, Eton (accepted) . ; 142 10 0 Sravetey Iron Co., Staveley Ironworks 
Pearson, Wilson & Co. . , ‘ ; ; 134 © 0 (accepted) : ; : : ; ; 1,440 8 3 


aT 


D. G SOMERVILLE & CO. 


Reinforced Concrete & Steel Work 


SPECIALIST CONSTRUCTORS 


? 


| it is commonly stated that Reinforced Concrete does not lend itself to architectural outlines. 


* «+ The illustration shows Reinforced Goncrete Roof constructed by us for a church. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
NO TIE OBSTRUCTING 


CLEAR SPAN, 
80 fest. 


VIEW. 
RISE OF ARCH, 
15 feet. LENGTH OF ROOF, 
eet. 


HEIGHT TO EAVES, Note projecting Ribs, 


.8C. feet... Return Arches over 
; xs Windows -and Sunk 
NO ABUTMENTS Panels, all ready for 
REQUIRED. Finishing Coats of 


Plaster. 


We have prepared an elaborate Catalogue treating with Fire-proof Flooring, Steel Work, and Reinforced Concrete, from 


Aoi @ scientific and practical point of view. Send for it. Complete Tables of Strength of Stanchions, Girder Joists, &c. 
| Head Office: 72 VICTORIA ST.,S.W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
pr — 


+ 


- 
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WOBURN SANDS. 
For erecting two shop-fronts in glazed bricks for Mr. Wynn. 
Messrs. StonrBripce & Pott, architects, Bedford. 
Negus ; ; : } £270 0 0 
SrnFIELD & Sons (accepted) 223 0 0 


For alterations to butcher’s shop and house and new slaughter 
shop. For Mr. Steer’s premises. 


J. Bonner £198 10 0 
T. Gregory : 4 108 250 0 
SINFIELD & Sons (accepted) 195 5 5 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Haruertey Bros., of 110 Fenchurch Street, 
London, have been appointed sole London agents for Messrs. 
Brownlie & Murray, structural engineers, of Glasgow. 

Messrs. Grorce JENNINGS, Lrp., of Lambeth Palace 
Road, have supplied the whole of the urinals in the Piccadilly 
Hotel shortly to be opened, which are of their Oxford pattern 
with high divisions in white glazed porcelain ware, gun-metal 
fittings, and glass panelled automatic flushing cisterns with 

ternal fittings, the whole similar to those sup 
and fixed by the firm in the underground conveniences in Par- 
liament Square, Westminster. 

Tue directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. to the ordinary 
shareholders, making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, and 
in addition a bonus of 5 per cent., free of income-tax. They 
also recommend that 3,000/. of the year’s profits be carried 
to the general reserve, raising this account to 80,000/., making, 
with the capital reserve, a total reserve of 83,7341. 16s. 10d., 
leaving a balance of 8,3111. 3s. to be carried forward to next 
year, 

We understand that the executive council of the Scottish 
National Exhibition, Edinburgh, have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. James Boyd & Sons, horticultural builders and 
heating engineers, Paisley, to erect a large permanent winter 
garden at Saughton Park. The building will be carried out 
principally in teakwood, and will have an imposing appear- 
ance, the dimensions being:—Length, 100 feet by 55 feet, 


AAT ABLISH 
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OUR SPECIALTY 
. IS THE ; 
WMIMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
: OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 
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Office & Works. 
iverside Works, 
East Greenwich, S€. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 5 
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rising to a height of about 32 feet to top of large lantern i. 
There will be an octagonal vestibule in centre of front, with 
four lean-to greenhouses attached. The whole will be fitted 
up with a hot-water heating installation. Ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s lavatories will be connected to main building by a long 
corridor. 

At the Victoria Flour Mills, Grimsby, belonging to Messrs, 
Wm. Marshall & Sons, Ltd., there has just been installed a 
powerful stationary steam fire-pump of latest design, with 
a capacity of 600 gallons per minute. This pump, which is 
one of Messrs. Merryweathers’ ‘‘ Midland ’”’ pattern, is 
arranged to be worked by steam from the flour mills boiler, 
and will pump through a system of fire mains running 
throughout the buildings. It replaces a smaller steam pump 
which was supplied by the same firm twenty years ago, and 
has in the meantime done good service. A pump of larger 
capacity has, however, been necessitated owing to Messrs. 
Marshall’s premises having been considerably enlarged in the 
interim, | 


| 
4 


A scHEME is in hand for erecting big docks adjoining the 
present Tilbury Docks, capable of accommodating the largest, 
ocean greyhounds, | 


THE Cornwall County Council have decided to erect a new 
secondary school at Newquay, at a cost of 1,0501.; the site 
has just been purchased. 


A NEw pavilion at Torquay is about to be erected, from the 
designs of the borough surveyor, at a cost not to exceed 
10,0000. i 

Lorp STANLEY Or ALDERLEY will lay the foundation-stone 
of the new offices of the Royal Liver Friendly Society at the 
Pier-head, Liverpool, on May 11. 

Mr. Banister FLercuer’s next lecture at the University 
of London will be on ‘‘ Westminster Abbey and Winchester 
and Norwich Cathedrals,”’ at 8 p.m. on Monday, February 24, 

On Thursday last Mr. G. M. R. Layton, managing director 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., gave 
a lecture before the Building Students’ Association nen 
at the Northern Polytechnic Institute, entitled ‘‘ The Manu- 
facture and Use of Portland Cement.’’ al 


| 


wd 


\; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL, TWICKENHAM, 


EAST CLIFF HALL, BOURNEMOUTH. 


| VARIETIES. 
. Mr. Davrp Gittart, architect, of Aberdovey, is the archi- 
tect for the extensions to the Trefeddian Hotel in that town. 
| Tur Swansea Town Council have decided to proceed with 
| the Brynmill Lane sewage scheme. 
| Tue estimate is 1,7371. for the furnishing of the new public 
. library, Hove. 
| Ir is proposed to erect an additional dust-destructor at 
| Poplar. 

For the erection of a new central library at Enfield, Mr. 
_ Carnegie has promised an amount of 8,000l. 
| Ir is proposed to enlarge the pier and plans have been 


| prepared for the erection of a Kursaal at Shanklin, Isle of | 


Wight. 

Tue late Mr. William Loys Fuller, of Broseley, Salop, a 
partner in the Broseley Tileworks, left personal estate to the 
amount of 37,5301. 

Forty-THREE tenders have been received by the Hendon 
District Council for the erection of fifty artisans’ dwellings 
at Child’s Hill. ; 

A sitx at the cost of 1,6001., consisting of two and a half 
acres, has been purchased by the Kingston (Surrey) educa- 
| tion committee. 
| Tue Water of Leith Purification and Sewerage Com- 
_ missioners have decided to proceed with the proposed new tank 
, at Coltbridge. 

_ Ara cost of several thousand pounds it has been decided 
| to erect a new technical institute at Edmonton. The Mid- 
_ dlesex County Council will bear two-thirds of the cost and the 
| District Council the balance. 

Mr. Rowianp WHITEHEAD, member for South-East Essex, 
asked the Postmaster-General in the House of Commons 
| whether, in view of his difficulty in obtaining home-grown 
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telegraph poles, he would consider the desirability of the use 
of poles made of ferro-concrete. The Postmaster-General’s 
reply was that the Post Office engineers had the matter under 
consideration. 

TNERE were eighteen tenders for the erection of the new 
school in Hotham Road, Putney. Messrs. Holliday & Green- 
wood, whose estimate was 12,9291., have been recommended 
for acceptance. 

A RESIDENCE has recently been completed at Carrollton, 
Illinois, that is fitted for steam heating from a central station 
plant, with electrical cooking and auxiliary heating equip- 
ment, thus avoiding the use of stoves. In consequence 
chimneys are absent. 

Tux directors of Messrs. Bruce Peebles & Co., Ltd., the 
well-known engineers, have decided to call their shareholders 
together for the purpose of putting the company into volun- 
tary liquidation with a view to reconstruction, so enabling 
them to raise further capital. 

AT a meeting of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, on Friday evening, February 14, 
before a large attendance of members, several specimens of 


| work were shown executed by the ‘‘ Coatostone’’ Decoration 


Company, of 77 Mortimer Street, London, W., both for 
interior and exterior work, and the method of its application 
was fully explained to the members and friends of the Institu- 
tion by Mr. A. W. Neal, the inventor of ‘‘ Coatostone ”’ 
(liquid stone). It was pointed out how stone or cement faced 
buildings can be treated, doing away with the griminess that 
now exists in the elevations in London and other large cities ; 
also the treatment for interior plaster walls for staircases, 
corridors and lobbies, &c., to give a stone appearance with 
indented lines resembling masons’ joints. Columns of wood, 
plaster cornices, ornaments, iron balustrading, &c., were also 
shown, having been treated with ‘‘ Coatostone,”’ giving the 
appearance and durability of stone. Several very good speci- 
mens of ornamental stone cast in blocks, which had been 
executed by stone carvers, were shown. These appeared to be 


of great interest to the members; such a close resemblance 
of carved natural stone in colour and texture made detection 
almost impossible. Mr. Neal pointed out that ‘‘ Coatostone ”’ 
could be applied by any ordinary plasterer, and that the 
‘“ Coatostone ’? Company supply the trade on wholesale terms. 
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Telegraphic Addresses : 

\" ;,MATUTINAL, LONDON.” 
CAMELON, FALKIRK.” 

| Telephones ; 

No, 39 FALKIRK. 

No. 9105 CENTRAL, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


No. 2 “SIGNET” 


Combined Range and 
Sitting -Room Grate. 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Country 
Cottages, Flats, &c. (Patented). 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficient manner 

the essential features of a Cooking Range and Sitting- 

room Grate. 
ATTENTION is specially directed to the 
“Signet” Patent Combined Canopy and 
Damper with which all these Grates are 
fitted. It will be found to be of great use 
as a FUEL ECONOMISER by adjusting it so 
as just to permit of the smoke getting 
away, but no more, thus preventing the 
escape of warm air into the chimney, and 
giving the radiating power of the Grate its 
full value as a means of warming the 
apartment; also as a baffle against down 
draughts, &. IT IS THE ONLY GRATE 
OF ITS KIND POSSESSING THIS IM- 
PORTANT FEATURE. 


Has been THOROUGHLY TESTED and has given 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. This Grate can only 
be supplied through Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, 
&c. Copies of unsolicited testimonials and further 
particulars may be had from the Makers, 


CAMELON IRON CO.. Ltd. 


Falkirk, Scotland. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 18 & 19 Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
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The staircases and corridors of the new Piccadilly Hotel are 
now under treatment with ‘‘ Coatostone,’’ and several other 
large contracts have been successfully negotiated. Several 
photos of works executed and in progress were shown. 

We have received the second issue of The Illuminating 
Engineer, edited by Mr. Leon Carter. One of the articles 
is on the subject of the illuminating engineer as a specialist, 
and the formation of a Society to be known as the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. That such a Society might be of use 
no architect or contractor will doubt for one minute. Par- 
ticularly would this be the case if proper record was made of 
new inventions, both gas and electrical. We are reminded 
that a few years back, when vast improvements were made by 
the inventor of the Welsbach mantels, which practically revo- 
lutionised gas lighting, scores of inferior firms were started, 
with disastrous results to the building trades generally ; and 
now that electric light has for a time made vast strides as an 
illuminating power, history is repeating itself, and firms are 
constantly being formed and conducted by men of no qualifica- 
tion whatever, who style themselves electrical engineers, but 
who should not be even entrusted with the repair of a bell wire. 


A CORRESPONDENT having called Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
attention to the action of the Birmingham City Council in 
approving the use of Norwegian granite in preference to 
Aberdeen granite for the base of the new Art Gallery, the 
reason adduced for this decision being the lower price of the 
former, has received a reply in which Mr. Chamberlain says : 
—‘ T have no means of knowing the rights of the case as regards 
the use of granite in the new Art Gallery which has been, I 
believe, decided upon for Birmingham. [I left the Birming- 
ham Corporation about thirty years ago, and have taken 
no part since then in its proceedings. I should imagine, 
however, that the letter you enclose refers to a building which 
is no doubt ordered by the Corporation, but is to be put up 
by a contractor, and therefore the purchase of granite is some- 
thing for which a private individual and not the representa- 
tives of the taxpayers is directly responsible. If, however, 
the transaction does concern the Corporation, I agree with 
you that the remedy is to be found in the adoption of a 
moderate tariff on foreign granite, and that this would be 
sufficient to throw the work into the hands of British work- 
men. In any case, I am inclined to wash my hands of what, 
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: i 
on the face of it, appears to be a transaction for which I am 
not in any way responsible.’’ ; | 

Wuat used to be known as general education is now 
enforced by law and can be obtained gratuitously. Because so | 
many are possessed of it its value (in one sense, at Teastheis 
diminished. Education of the kind which possesses a market 
value has to be paid for by parents and guardians, and at a 
higher rate than formerly. A great many people are unable 
to obtain this advanced education for their children. The’ 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company have introduced a system 
by which children can be insured at a small sum, and the) 
money will be paid to them when they have attained the age 
when a more costly education should begin. The money can) 
be paid in one sum or annually, and by means of the provision | 
clever young people can prepare themselves for occupations in) 
which talent is suitably rewarded. No better provident scheme| 
for the advancement of children at present exists. Informa-) 
tion can be obtained from the Edinburgh or London offices. — 

Tur Harrogate Concert Hall Company have submitted to 
the Corporation plans for a new theatre and concert hall,| 
with seating accommodation for more than 900 persons. The 
plans, which are by Mr. J. Houfe, architect, of Harrogate! 
and Wetherby, show two main entrances to a spacious yesti- 
bule. The grand hall has seating accommodation for oyer| 
600 and the dress circle for over 300 persons. The stage area 
is 50 feet wide by 24 fees deep. The site is at the bottom of| 
Commercial Street. | 


} 


i. 
NEW CATALOGUES. 
Messrs. Grorce Kent, Lrp., of High MHolvorn, whose} 
name is connected with many inventions of household 
appliances, have introduced a new material as a wall lining 
called ‘‘ Crystopal.’’ It is intended to obviate the strains due 
to unequal expansion and contraction which are injurious to 
glass. This is done by means of a black asphaltic layer with 
coarse silicious sand buried in it, which, being elastic, adapts 
itself to the strains. It is claimed that great endurance is the 
result, and that once properly fixed the lining is permanent. 
‘‘Crystopal’’ tiles are made of various sizes,-and can be pre-, 
pared to meet curves on plan ; square corners are also avoided.: 
The cost in London ranges from 8s. 6d. per superficial yard, 
with 8d. per foot run for bent angles and 1s. 6d. per square 
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yard for colours. ‘‘ Crystopal ”” has been used in bathrooms, 
lavatories, larders, &c., in palaces, mansions, hospitals, &e., 
and more than a badition square feet have been taal It is w ell 
adapted from its appearance and sanitary qualities for exten- 
sive use, 
Srnce the death of Mr. G. M. Restall, his son Mr. H. H. 
- Restall, who was a partner with his father, and Mr. T. M. G. 
“Morgan, brother-in-law of Mr. H. H. Restall, have acquired 
the business (which has been in existence for about thirty 
years) of mamnufacturing fireproof adamantine shell plaster, 
the metallic Albino cement and indelible stain. The products 
have been largely used, and in their catalogue certificates are 
_, given from architects and builders. There is only one quality 
of adamantine plaster sold, and it is adapted for wallwork, 
-eeiling and partition work, &c. The Albino cement is 
employed for skimming work in hospitals and large public 
buildings where a fine white face is desired. Architects to 
school boards should know that the black plastering of the firm 
is superseding wooden blackboards. Instructions are given for 
its use. The offices of the company are in Birmingham, and 
the registered trade-mark is the shell of an ammonite inscribed 
with the word ‘‘ Doros.’’ 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


Tur members of the Marble and Slate Masons’ Union having 

decided to petition His Majesty direct respecting the foreign 

marble work on the Queen Victoria Memorial, Mr. Claude 

Hay, M.P. (Hoxton), Mr. James O’Grady, M.P. (Kast 

Leeds), and Sir Wm. Bull, M.P. (Hammersmith) waited on 

the Home Secretary by appointment with a petition, of which 

the following is a copy :— 

*“To His Most Excellent Majesty Edward the Seventh, by 

the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 

‘King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. The humble 
prayer of certain of His Majesty’s faithful subjects showeth : 

‘That they are artisans endeavouring to earn a living in Great 
Britain, the land of their birth; that they find regular 

employment in the trades in which they are skilled becomes 

increasingly difficult to obtain; that casual and unskilled 

labour is unsatisfactory as a substitute for regular employ- 


ment in a skilled trade; that a national memorial to His 
Majesty’s illustrious predecessor, the late Queen Victoria, is 
now in process of erection in front of Buckingham Palace ; 
that many of His Majesty’s subjects hoped they might have 
found employment in the cutting and working of the material 
of which the memorial is to be built, but to their great grief 
and disappointment they found that much of the work which 
might have been done by them is being carried out in Italy 
and by foreign subjects, while they lack employment. They 
therefore humbly pray that His Majesty may use his great 
influence to the effect that British labour may be employ yed 
in the preparation and erection of a memorial to a great 
British Sovereign.” 

The petition was promoted by the Amalgamated Operative 
Marble and Slatemasons’ Trade Society. The aggregate 
membership of the supporting Councils is close on 60,000. 
In addition to these, 4,960 individual signatures, nearly all 
trade unionists, were obtained on 310 sheets. The Ratho 
(Midlothian) branch of the Settmakers’ Union were of 
opinion that, while the petition was one that deserved to be 
heartily supported, it might be advisable at the same time to 
put in a word on behalf of their own industry. They there- 
fore drafted a supplementary petition, which was presented 
to the Home Secretary at the same time. 

Mr. Hay, in presenting the petition, emphasised the 
intensity of feeling that pervaded all classes throughout the 
country as to the subscriptions of British subjects to the 
national memorial being spent in giving wages to foreigners 
abroad when our countrymen at home were needing employ- 
ment. Had time permitted many thousands more signatures 
could have been secured. He felt sure from information that 
had reached him from all parts of the country that unless work 
of this nature were carried out by British workmen, public 
indignation would be violently aroused. 

Mr. O’Grady pointed out that the difference in the price 
of wages paid to Italian workmen could not be taken as a 
valid reason for taking this work from British hands. The 
difference in wages did not amount to much more than 10 per 
cent., and against this one had to take into consideration the 
efficiency of “the workmanship, as well as the great loss that 
was involved by the wages paid for the work done being spent 
out of the country. 
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Sir Wm. Bull mentioned that the work that had been done 
abroad was not artistic work for which we were told the 
Italians had especial aptitude. The bulk of it was masonry, 
a class of work in which our workmen could not be beaten. 
It would be interesting to know how much of the work im- 
ported from Italy had had to be altered on the job. 

The Home Secretary, after examining the petition, under- 
took to lay it before His Majesty in the ordinary course, and 
an official reply will he forwarded. 


ACTION FOR WRONGFUL DISMISSAL. 


Aw action was brought by Mr. Hoult Horton, architect, of 
199 Piccadilly, W., against Mr. C. J. Hinsley, of “‘ Birnam,”’ 
Weybridge, for balance of architect’s fees and for damages 
for wrongful dismissal. The action arose in connection with 
the building of Welbeck House, now in course of erection by 
the defendant, at the corner of Wigmore and Welbeck Streets. 
It was tried in the King’s Bench Division before Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie, one of the Official Referees. 

Mr. E. Morten and Mr. Porter (instructed by Messrs. 
Amery-Parkes, Macklin & Co.) appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. A. B. Shaw and Mr. Jelf (instructed by Messrs. 
Witham, Roskell & Co.) appeared for the defendant. 

The following is a transcript of the judgment so far as 
it is of general importance : — 

In this case, on June 11, 1907, the defendant, who had 
employed the plaintiff as his architect, to design and super- 
vise the construction by the defendant as builder of a large 
building called Welbeck House, refused to continue the con- 
tract of employment, and the plaintiff claims from the de- 
fendant remuneration and compensation. The defendant 
justifies his refusal on grounds pleaded in his defence, and 
alleged at the hearing before me, and alleges that the plaintiff 
has been sufficiently remunerated and compensated for all 
useful services rendered by him to the defendant by payments 
amounting to 1,000. made before June 11, or in the alternative 
by that sum and a further sum of 7607. which has been paid 
into Court. Inasmuch as the amount of remuneration or 
compensation to which the plaintiff is entitled will in my view 
of the terms of the engagement depend on whether the de- 
fendant’s refusal to continue the employment of him and to 
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pay him more than the above mentioned sum was justified on 
the grounds alleged by the defendant, I propose first to dea] 


with that issue between the parties. The plaintiff, pro- \ 


fessing the public calling of an architect, and as such accepting 
the defendant’s order to design and carry out and superintend 


the erecting of this large building, impliedly undertook, first, | 


that he was possessed of such an ordinary amount of skill] - 


in his calling as rendered him competent to carry out the work | 


which he was‘entrusted to perform ; secondly, that in render. | 


ing his services to the defendant he would act with reasonable | 


care and diligence. The possession of extraordinary skill the | 


plaintiff does not warrant. If the employer insists upon 


superseding the architect’s orders himself, it is the architect’s 
duty to point out the consequences ; and if the employer dis- | 
regards his advice he will not afterwards have grounds for | 


complaint if the consequences prove unfortunate; but an 


architect is not relieved from liability in negligence in design 


or practical supervision by the fact that the employer him- 
self did, in fact, examine the things which the architect was 
required to perform, or in which he was required to exercise 
his skill. If an architect does not exercise his calling with 
ordinary skill, care, and diligence he breaks his contract, and 
is liable to dismissal ; and in that event he cannot recover 


remuneration or compensation for services which were useless, | 


or for damages for dismissal, and he may become liable fer | 
damages. 
supplies plans, sections, elevations or details of plans which 


are, for the purpose of construction, defective, and for specify- | 
ing useless and unnecessary labour and work ; and the approval | 


of the employer of plans and things which were in the abeve 
respects defective would not protect the architect fr »m liability 
for his default say his estimates in detail are negligently 
made, which do, or would, become the subject of an extra out- 
lay by the employer, or of a new contract. 


pecuniary loss caused by the work becoming more exnensive. 


Further, the architect who undertakes the design and super- 
vision of a building to be erected in a particular place under- | 
takes that he knows and will comply with the requirements of 
the statutes and bye-laws applicable to the district in which | 
the place is situate, and he impliedly contracts with his ' 
employer that his plans and drawings shall be in accordance | 
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vith the bye-laws relating to that district. The defendant 
sleges defaults by the plaintiff in performing the above 
entioned obligations of an architect. With these alleged 
lefaults I will deal separately. Before doing so, however, I 
iave an observation to make as to the circumstances of the 
jlaintiff’s employment, because it has a material bearing upon 
hedecision at which I havearrived. Itisthis: the plaintiff’s 
mployment was not the ordinary employment of an architect, 
irst to design a building and then to act as the owner’s agent 
o obtain tenders from a contractor, and afterwards direct. 
ontrol, and superintend the contractor’s work. The de- 
endant in this case was a builder of experience in the erection 
f large buildings in this district, and the plaintiff was em- 
iloyed to prepare plans and designs for submission to the 
efendant, on which the defendant was to obtain contracts for 
ifferent parts of the work, such as steel work and joinery, and 
he plaintiff had, in short, rather to take directions from 
he builder than to give them to him. The defendant first 
Ieged that plaintiff’s designs were generally faulty and 
mskilful, and were such that a builder could not work from ; 
nd that in some branches of the building work they were too 
ostly. I find that this allegation has not been sustained. 
_place considerable reliance on the evidence, on the general 
aerits of the plaintiff’s work, of Mr. Gibson, and also on the 
act which I find established, namely, that the plans and 
esigns were approved by the estate architect subject to sug- 
estions of details which, with one exception, in the events 
hich happened, became immaterial, the plaintiff had either 
arried out or was carrying out when dismissed ; and that the 
ilans passed the examination of the district surveyor, Mr. 
ishbridge. Next, in regard to certain windows, the allega- 
ion is that the drawings subsequent to the one-eighth inch 
cale diawings differed from them, and contained work which 
7as more costly, and that when the defendant desired the 
laintiff to alter the detail back so as to make it conform to 
he approved design he refused to do so. I find the variation 
etween the two designs was one that a skilful architect might 
ot unreasonably propose, and that the plaintiff did not 
efuse to obey any direction of the defendant to alter it. He 
id no more than express his views that his alteration was an 
mprovement and express his objection as an architect to being 
equired to revert back to a design which he did not like so 
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well. I have no doubt if the defendant had not acted as he 
did that the plaintiff would have altered the design to conform 
to the requirements of that autocratic magnate, the estate 
architect, though he neither liked his suggestions nor approved 
of them. Next, as regards the details of joinery and steel 
work, the defendant alleges that the detailed drawings were 
defective, and in some respects unworkable and dangerous. 
In regard to the stone frieze and cornice, the allegation that 
the plaintiff prepared in the first instance a ludicrously un- 
workable design has not been made out to my satisfaction. 
He prepared a design which was criticised by the defendant 
and the stone contractor ; it was afterwards altered, but I 
do not find on the evidence that there was anything to show 
that the plaintiff was ignorant or unskilful or neglectful of 
matters connected with the detailed drawings, and the joinery 
work was not in my opinion serious. Those drawings had to 
be got out in a hurry. In some respects there were in- 
accuracies, and matters on which more information was 
wanted by the joinery contractor. All these could and would 
have been supplied. Lastly, I come to the plan for the drain- 
age work. In one, if not in two respects this plan 
violated the bye-laws. In other respects it was inadequate. 
If the plaintiff had prepared a drainage plan for an ordinary 
landowner which violated the bye-laws, and exposed the owner 
to the risk, after the building was completed by the contractor, 
to prosecution by the local authority, and expense in putting 
things right, it appears to me it would be difficult for him to 
resist an allegation in the future, either in answer to a claim 
to remuneration or as a claim for damages, that he has made 
some default in complying with his obligation and duty ; but 
in this instance there was neither want of skill nor neglect of 
the employer’s interests in the plaintiff’s preparation of the 
drainage plan. His idea was that the system as designed by 
him would be advantageous to the defendant if carried out, 
and not unsafe, and he hoped to be able to carry it through 
by what is not inaptly called negotiations with the local autho- 
rity’s officials in the hope that they would sanction or at 
least wink at a departure from the law. He took or sent the 
plan and proposed specification to the defendant, who went 
through them carefully, and who was well aware of the drain- 
age regulations in force in the borough. If the plaintiff had 
been allowed to continue he would, I am very glad to think, 
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have had to modify the plan, as it was in fact afterwards 
modified when the defendant employed a new architect ; but 
it does not follow that there was in what the plaintiff did either 
want. of skill or knowledge or neglect of the defendant's in- 
terests. I therefore find that the defence put in and the 
various particulars have not been established. This brings me 
to the question: what is the sum of money to which the plain- 
tiff is entitled in addition to the 1,000. which he has received ? 
The general rule to be applied on which I am going to act is 
this. If after part performance by the architect of his work 
the employer refuses to continue the contract of employment, 
the architect can recover all sums due for services rendered 
before the refusal, and for what he has lost by not being per- 
mitted to complete the contract of employment ; or the archi- 
tect may treat the contract as rescinded, and recover the 
value of the services which he has rendered. The plaintiff 
alleges that by reason of the plaintiff's refusal to go on with 
the contract of employment he is entitled, in addition to some 
charge for extra work, to remuneration on the scale prescribed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects as applied to the 
special circumstances of this case ; and in effect contends that 
a jury or referee is bound in a case of this kind to award 
remuneration on this basis, notwithstanding that on the 
evidence, and in the opinion of the jury or referee, the value of 
the services rendered may be less in amount. The judges of 
the Superior Courts, in directing juries, or in’ themselves 
awarding remuneration or compensation on the basis of this 
scale and its regulations, unless that rate of remuneration 
has been expressly assented to, or it has been established that 
the owner has known that in employing the architect he 
would be charged in accordance with that scale. In one case 
the late Mr. Justice Quain refused to adopt the scale, as did the 
Court of Exchequer in another case, and as also did Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge in Burr v. Ridout, reported in the Times 
of February 22, 1893, and Farthing v. Tompkins in 9 
Times’ Law Reports, p. 566; and the Supreme Court of 
Lower Canada refused to adopt a similar scale in the case of 
Footner v. Joseph, in the 5th Lower Canada Jurist, p. 226. 
As was stated in this case, and by Lord Coleridge in his very 
forceful observations in Burr v. Ridout: ‘‘ You may adopt the 
scale if it would be a fair remuneration or compensation, but 
not as a binding scale ; to do otherwise would be to allow archi- 
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tects to tax their own charges.’’ In Gwyther v. Gaze the sca] 
would have given the architect in the circumstances of that cas 


24 per cent. ; the Judge awarded a sum which worked out 4 
13 per cent. In Footner v. Joseph the adoption of th 
Canadian architects’ scale would, as applied to the cireun 
stances of that case, have worked out at 4 per cent., and tk 
Court awarded 24 per cent. The plaintiff here claims, } 
applying the scale, a sum equal to 4 per cent. on 122,500) 
together with some extra charges. I do not admit that basis « 
remuneration. The scale in the manner which the plainti 
seeks to apply it awards him a remuneration in excess ¢ 
what is reasonable or just in the circumstances. Furthe| 
whatever rate is to be applied, it cannot be based on a total co, 
of 122,5001., being the estimated cost of the building : 
designed by the plaintiff ; but the works were not carried 
under a contract with a builder for a specific sum, and tl 
defendant had the right during the progress of the work, whic 
he would probably have exercised if the plaintiff’s employmer 
had gone on, to make alterations for the purpose of reducin 
the cost. I find as follows: If there had been no dismiss; 
the plaintiff would in all probability have earned 3,150/., 1 
which I add 711. 5s. 5d. for the extra charges, inclusive of t]! 
preliminary sketches and the party wall work. From this. 
think a certain sum should be deducted in respect of tl 
expenses which the plaintiff was saved by not having to inev 
them in performing the residue of the work. I do not dedu’ 
anything for other employment which the plaintiff might hay 
obtained. In a case in which a professional person’s emplo: 
ment comes to an end by reason of such an incident as ti 
insolvency of employer, or the winding-up of a company, | 
employed by a company, it is no doubt fair to make an alloy 
ance of that kind because there is nothing in the determinatic 
of employment which injures the professional position of t]| 
professional man; but a gentleman who is dismissed in #]| 
middle of carrying out a very large work can scarcely expe 
readily to find other employment—there is, for the time, 
certain slur upon his reputation. Acting on experience | 
other cases, I deduct in respect of the matters for which I thir 
a deduction should be made, 10 per cent. on 2,1501., that is: 
say 215]., leaving a balance of 3,0067. 5s. 5d. From that| 
deduct the sum of 1,000. that has already been paid, and' 
award accordingly the plaintiff the sum of 2,006]. 5s. 5d. | 
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|FERRO-CONCRETE UNDERPINNING AND RIVER 
WALL, BLUE BOWL HOTEL, BRISTOL. 


“Tue works described and illustrated on this page are of interest 

as indicating the convenience of ferro-concrete for purposes 
which could not be fulfilled by any other structural material 
of equal strength and durability, save at far greater cost. 

The drawing reproduced shows a section of the skittle- 
alley, about 72 feet long, connected with the Blue Bowl Hotel, 

Bristol, both of these buildings being situated upon a cliff 
forming one bank of the River Avon. 

In October last year it was noticed that part of the skittle- 
alley wall on the edge of the cliff had swung at the top, and 
a survey made by Mr. Charles Thompson, the architect called 

in to advise the proprietors, showed that this movement was 
evidently due to the undermining of the bank by the weather, 
action of this kind having taken place chiefly about the middle 
of the alley. 

_ Further examination by Mr. Thompson and Mr. T. B. 
Cooper, A.M.Inst.C.E., indicated that the marl of which the 
‘cliff is composed might safely be trusted to support the weight 
‘of the buildings if its face were protected from atmospheric 
action, and the decision was consequently made that the best 
‘means of protection would be to build a Hennebique system 
ferro-concrete facing wall on the river front. At the same 
time it was considered essential that the outer wall should be 
‘securely underpinned to restore the stability impaired by the 
‘deteriorated condition of the marl exposed on the front of the 
‘cliff. The design, which has been prepared by Messrs. L. G. 
‘Mouchel & Partners, of Westminster, to comply with these 
‘conditions, provides for a continuous slab of ferro-concrete, 
6 inches thick, extending along the face of the cliff for the 
whole length of the skittle-alley, carried down for a distance 
of 20 feet below the footings of that building, and continued 
to the height of 4 feet above the same level. 

This slab is supported on a continuous sill, 6 inches thick 
by 2 feet 6 inches wide, and stiffened by counterforts, 7 inches 
‘thick by 2 feet wide at the bottom. As unnecessary excavation 
into the marl was thought inadvisable, the counterforts have 
been designed for the front of the protective wall instead of 
‘being placed at the back, in accordance with the more usual 

‘practice. 
Along the top of the slab and connecting the counterforts 


is a continuous sill, 15 inches wide, on which will be built 
footings for the support of the skittle-alley outer wall, the 
weight of which will thus be taken from the front of the river 
bank and transferred to the ferro-concrete construction. 


CROSS: SECTION AA 


ELEVATION 


< 


Notwithstanding the fact that the marl is quite capable of 
standing vertically unsupported, it is proposed to guard 
against the effects of horizontal earth pressure by anchoring 
all the counterforts back by tie-bars, as shown in the draw- 
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ing, and at the same time to relieve the landward wall of the 
skittle-alley from pressure by excavating a triangular wedge 
of the earth, which rises at present to within. about 18 inches 
of the eaves. 

In the execution of the work, the contract for which has 
been given to Messrs. T. B. Cooper & Co., of Bristol, the 
ferro-concrete wall will be constructed one panel at a time, so 
that the underpinning of the wall above may be performed 
without any risk of disturbing the building, but, as usual in 
Hennebique ferro-concrete work, care will be taken to bond all 
parts, so as to insure absolutely monolithic construction. 


U.K. FLOORING. 


Tuer large sheet of isometric views of their system issued by 
the United Kingdom Fireproofing Company, Ltd., of 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S. W., is from its scale and colouring evidence 
that the fullest investigation of the principle is desired. 
Although a common principle prevails in them, it would 
perhaps be more correct to say the different systems of the 
company, for it is not contemplated that one arrangement 
must serve for all conditions of fireproof floors. No less than 
seven forms of construction are shown, and it is easy to 
recognise that if necessary the number could be extended. 
Adaptability is one of the qualities of U.K. flooring; and 
five of the systems are constructed without centring, which is 
an important consideration. They are light, and soundproof 
as well as fireproof. The hollow portion of the tubes can be 
utilised for ventilation and other purposes. 

In the construction of the floors rolled joists—and if 
necessary built girders—are used with ferro-concrete in the 
form of hollow or other beams, terra-cotta in different forms, 
and solid concrete. Which combination will be used depends, 
of course, on the selection by the architect or engineer. He 
can dispense with terra-cotta and use a beam floor or tube 
floor of concrete ; he can use terra-cotta in the shape of lintels 
(hollowed) or as flat tubes, both in connection with ferro- 
concrete, or if preferred a floor of ferro-concrete alone. The 
combination of the elements which make up any of the U.K. 
floors requires skill, but it has the great advantage of prevent- 
ing careless heaping or massing the materials of concrete, 
which for the work of the company has to be of superior 
character. 
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ZINC WHITE. Lg 

In one of the Shaw Lectures on ‘ Industrial Hagia ox ce. 
livered by Dr. Thomas Oliver at the Society of Arts, he said 
that since the largest amount of white lead manufactured is 
used for making paint, and painters as a class have suffered 
severely and often fatally from plumbism, the question has 
frequently been debated as to whether it 1s not possible to 
find a substitute for white lead—some substance that would | 
give equally as good covering power, be resistant to the action | 
of the weather, mix well with oil, be not more expensive and | 
be harmless to those who use it. Zinc white has been recom-| 
mended. When Dr. Oliver was a member of the White Lead) 
Committee of the Home Office the substitution of oxide of! 
zine for lead carbonate was carefully inquired into by the 
committee, and a considerable amount of evidence was taken | 
from paint manufacturers, master painters and working 
painters, the trend of which was to show that for internal 
decorative purposes zinc white answered remarkably well, 
but that for outside work no paint answered so well as that 
made from white lead. In France the replacement of white 
lead by zinc white has been much discussed in the Chamber | 
of Deputies. Bill after Bill has been carried through this 
Chamber in favour of zinc white for all painting purposes, | 
inside and outside, but the Senate has always thrown back! 
the Bill. The dispute has become a national question. As 
far back as 1835 Leclaire demonstrated the harmlessness of | 
zine and its capability of replacing lead carbonate in the | 
painting of buildings, but the suggestion itself is of even 
earlier date than this, for it was Guyton Morveau, the dis-| 
tinguished rival of Lavoisier, who first made it. Our Gallic 
neighbours are at present experiencing what a difficult thing 
it is for a legislative body to interfere with the customs of an 
old-established trade and to alter the opinions of a people. | 
The greatest argument in favour of zinc white is its harm- 
lessness compared with lead carbonate. The arousal of public 
opinion across the Channel has done good, since it has already | 
made those who manufacture and those who use white lead | 
much more careful in the manipulation of it. The debate in | 
the French Legislature drags on from year to year, but until | 
now social customs, economic reasons and business interests 
have prevented the passing into law of the compulsory pro- 
hibition of white lead in house painting. 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this ournal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first post on Tresday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first tests on aia i 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


tn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
! connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 


made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
. in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works im progress in which they 
may be nterested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted wnless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 


TENDERS BEG: 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 1s par 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Lonpon.—March 7.—The Guardians of St. Mary, Ishng- 
ton, invite designs for new casual wards. Architects desirous 
of competing are invited to forward name and address with 
statement of qualifications, and some of the works planned and 
supervised, to Mr. Edwin Davey, clerk to the Guardians, 
St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, London, N. 


Luton.—March 9.—Architects willing to compete: in a, 
limited competition for an. elementary sclrool to beerected in» 
Dunstable Road are invited to submit their names to the 
Secretary of Education, Town Hall, Luton. 


Trverton.— March 21.—-The Governors of Tiverton Middle 
Schools desire designs for new schools for boys and girls to 
accommodate 200 scholars at a cost of about 6,000/. Premiums 
of fifty and twenty-five guineas. Assessor to be nominated by 
President of R.I.B.A. Deposit of 21s. returnable, and 
stamped addressed brief envelope. For plans and particulars, 
Mr. EB. S. Perkin, Director, Middle Schools and School of 
Art, Tiverton, Devon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNFIELD Prarn.—March 2.—For erection and completion 
of w.c.’s, lavatories, &e., New Hall, Annfield Plain, Durham ; 
also lining out the walls of pot house, Medomsley br anch, with 
glazed tiles, for the Annfield Plain Industrial Co-operative 
Soe iety. Mr. George Thomas Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
Road, Blackhill, co. “Durham. 


CUNDALL’S GAS POWER PLANT 


suited for all kinds of povyrer, 


from 15'°5 h.p. to 300 hp. giving 
maximum service at minimum 
cost, and no delays. 
The “Cundall” is the most popular 
Engine the world over—recognition 
of true worth. 


CUNDALL, SONS & CO,, 


LIMITED, 


SHIPLEY, ENGLAND. 
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AsuBy.—March 4.—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
and shop at Ashby, Lincs. Mr. W. H. Buttrick, architect, 
Scunthorpe. 

ASHINGTON AND Hrrst.—March 2.—For erection of wash- 
houses for cottages. Secretary, Ashington Industrial Co- 


operative Society, Northumberland. 


Battiz (Sussex).—March 12.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the infirmaries at the union workhouse. Deposit 
1J. 1s. Mr, Henry Blackman, architect, Catsfield, Battle. 


Betrast.—March 6.—For erection of a manse at Upper 
Falls. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Pro- 
vident Buildings, Belfast. 


BrERWICK-ON-TwrED.—Feb. 29.—For the mason, plumber, 
slater, and carpenter’s work for purifier-house to be erected at 
the gasworks, Spittal. Berwick and Tweedmouth Gaslight 
Co., 57 Bridge Street, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


BrrMincHAm.—March 3.—For alterations and additions 
to existing offices and generating station, Dale End. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Send names on or before Feb. 21 to Mr. Anthony 


Rowse, King’s Court, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


BrrmincHamM.—March 3.—For extension to main flues, 
economisers, boiler and engine foundations, &c., at electric 
generating station, Summer Lane. Deposit 21. 2s. Send 
names on or before Feb. 21 to Messrs. Ewen Harper & Bro., 
architects, Ruskin Chambers, 191 Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Burnuam.—March 3.—For alterations and additions to 
the Burnham fire station, parish room, &c. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. J. T. Jacks, architect, Burnham. 

Bury.—Feb. 29.—For the materials and workmanship re- 
quired in the erection and completion of the East Ward 
Council School, in the following trades:—(1) Excavator, 
drainer, and concretor; (2) bricklayer; (3) stonemason; 
(4) carpenter and joiner ; (5) slater ; (6) plumber and glazier ; 
(7) plasterer ; (8) painter; (9) ironfounder. Deposit 10s. for 
each trade. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Bury, Lancs. 


CapeLercH.—March 2,—For reinstating and rebuilding 
farmhouse and buildings at Meadhayes, Cadeleigh, Devon. 
Mr. William Barrons, Deepway, Tiverton. 
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CHANDLER’s Forp.—Feb. 29.—For erection of a Council | 
school at Chandler’s Ford, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. 
J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


CHELMsrorp.—March 5.—For repairs, additions, paint- | 


ing, and other works to Greenbourne House, Writtle, Essex, | 


Deposit 11. Messrs. Charles & W. H. Pertwee, architects, | 
Chelmsford. 


CRAMLINGTON.—Feb. 29.—For erection of a mortuary 
chapel, having seating accommodation for 120 persons. Mr, ! 
Wm. I. Coulson, surveyor, Council Office, Cramlington, 
Northumberland. : 


CRANLEIGH.—Feb. 29.—For erection of a house and stables : 
at Cranleigh, Surrey. Mr. William Buck, architect, ‘Sunny- 
hill, Hurst Road, Horsham. 


Croypon.—Persons desiring to tender, from quantities 
supplied, for erection of agricultural showstands, &e., in 
timber, at Croydon, are requested to send their names to Mr. 
W. Worsley Ashcroft, hon. secretary, 83 High Street, 
Croydon. : 


Daruineron.—March 4,—For erection of a rustic tea- 
house at the public park. Mr. George Winter, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall. | 


Duppo.—March 10.—For the work of erecting a teacher’s | 
dwelling-house at Duddo, near Berwick-upon-Tweed. Mr. 0. 
Williams, secretary to the education committee, Pearl ) 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. g 


Futwett.—March 3.—For erection of a Council school 
for about 800 scholars at Fulwell, Durham. Messrs. W. & 
T. R. Milburn, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. | 


Great YarmMoutH.—March 3.—For erection of office build-. 
ings in Regent Street. Deposit 37. 3s. Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, 
architect, Crossley House, Lowestoft. | 


GuILDFoRD.—Feb, 29.—For alterations and plumber and 
painter’s work in the nurseries and attendants’ room at the 
Union workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High | 
Street, Guildford. | 


GuiLprorp.—March 14.-—For erecting a porter’s lodge, a. 
receiving block, and a small stable building, &c., at the union: 


& W. WADE & CO 
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workhouse, Guildford. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 
High Street, Guildford. 


Hatirax.—March 9.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater, patent glazier, ironfounder, and painter’s, &¢e., work 
‘required in erection of mill, engine and boiler-houses, with 
‘mill chimney and reservoir, &c. , at West End. 
‘Medley Hall & Son, architects and surveyors, 1 
Road, Halifax. 


-Harirax.—March 14.—For the erection of three shops at 
the junction of Rawson Street and Powell Street. Mr. Thos. 
Kershaw, architect, L. and Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax, 


HatstEapv.—F eb, 29.—For erection of a school at Halstead, 
dssex. Send names to Messrs. Goodey & Cressall, architects, 
digh Street, Colchester. 


_ Hastrnepen.—March 7.—For the following works re- 
juired in and about the erection of Council school at Helm- 
hore, Lancs., viz., excavating, masonry and walling, car- 
ventry and joinery, slating, plumbing, glazing and gas- 
(tting, heating, ventilating, plastering, painting, and 
sphalting. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. §. Green, borough sur- 
eyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 

| Hastinepen.—March 7.—-For the following works re- 
uired in and about the extensions to the secondary school, 
jury Road, viz., excavating, masonry, and walling, carpentry 
nd joinery, slating, plumbing, glazing and gasfitting, heat- 
ag, ventilating, plastering, and painting. Deposit 1. 1s. 
fy J. 8. Green, borough surveyor. 


_ Ireranp.—March 7.—For building six labourers’ cottages 
1 pairs and nine singly, including the fencing of the 4-acre 
lots to be attached thereto, and for fencing three 4-acre plots 
squired as additional allotments, for the Naas No. 2 Rural 


Messrs. 
Harrison 


istrict Council. Deposit 2s. 6d. Mr. Francis Bergin, 36 
Testmoreland Street, Dublin. 


_ LxominstER.—March 2.—For erection of school buildings 
1 South Street, together with all drainage, fencing and other 
orks connected therewith. Deposit 5l. 5s. The County Sur- 
xyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 


_ Lonpon.— March 4.—For erection of packing and receiving 
oms to the laundry at North-Western Fever Hospital, 


Hampstead, N.W. Deposit 11. Mr. W. 1. H 
in-chief, the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

~~ Lonpon.—March. 10.—For erection of the first portion of 
the infirmary at Edmonton. Deposit 101. 10s. Mr. Stuart 
Hill, architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Mancuester.—March 4.—For additions and alterations 
to the corrugated iron building at Mauldeth Road Municipal 
School, Withington. Deposit 1l. 1s. The Education Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 

Menston.—March 4.—For. the erection of a detached 
residence at Menston, Yorks. Messrs. Rogerson. & Dawson, . 
architects and surveyors, 40 Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

Prnzance.—March 7.—For erection of a church house, 
&c., in connection with St. John’s Church. My, Oliver Cald- 
well, architect, Penzance. 

Preston.—March 3.—For extension of the School of 
Domestic Science, Glover’s Court. Deposit 21. Mr. F. J. 
Pye, Technical School, Corporation Street, Preston. 

RamscGatTe.—March 12.—For new post office. Deposit 
ll. ls. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Risuton.—March 10.—For erection and completion of a 
fire station and Council offices in Brook Street, Rishton, 
Lancs. Deposit 1l. 1s. The Surveyor, 4 Church Street, 
Rishton. 

Romrorp.—March 2.—For erection of an infants’ school 
to accommodate 280 children in London Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Send names to Mr. A. S. R. Ley, architect, 54-55, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, London, E.C, 

Rucsy.—Feb. 29.—For building boundary walls on the 
east and west sides of the workhouse premises. Mr. T. W. 
Willard, architect, Rugby. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 29.—For the following works required in 
connection with the proposed school at Colston, Bishopriggs, 
for the Maryhill School Board, viz. :—(1) Excavator, mason 
and brick work; (2) carpenter, joiner, glazier and iron- 
mongery work; (3) iron and steel work; (4) slater’s work ; 
(5) plumber and gasfitter’s work; (6) plaster and cement 
work ; (7) tile work; (8) painters’ work ; (9) heating work; 
(10) electric light wiring, &c. ; and (11) electric light fittings. 
Deposit 10s. each. Mr. W. B. Gemmel, clerk, 208 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 
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ScorLtanp.—March 2.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, Wates.—Feb. 29.—For erection of a house at Blaenavon 
plasterer, plumber, and painter’s work of a school and higher- | for the Blaenavon Co. Send names to Messrs. Teather é 
grade department in Old Deer, Aberdeen. Messrs. Suther- | Wilson, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Andrew’s Buildings, Quee) 


land & George, architects, 26 Crown Street, Aberdeen. Street, Cardiff. 
Scorron.—March 3.—For the erection of a Wesleyan Wates.—March 2.—For the carrying out of repairs an 
church and school. Mr, Fred G. Bennison, Scorton, Dar-. | alterations of the premises of the Llanstadwell Nation: 
lington. School, Pembrokeshire. Mr. Hugh J. P. Thomas, architec 
Srockron-on-TrEs.—Feb. 29.—For erection of motor | 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. Si ae 
garage, Bridge Road. Mandall & Co., Stockton-on-Tees. Watrs.—March 2.—For additions and alterations to 


Sronz.—March 2.—For erection of laboratory, class and shop and house at Caergwrle. Mr. Jno. Harris, C.K) 
lecture rooms, &c., at the Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, architect, Westminster Buildings, Wrexham. 
Staffordshire. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. E. Rogers, architect, Wates.—March 3.—For erection of a police station, peti 
Rugeley. sessional court, and county offices at Llandrindod Well 

Swinpon.—March 2.—For reslating the isolation block at Radnorshire. Mr. R. Wellings Thomas, architect, bla: 
the workhouse, Stratton St.. Margaret. Mr. John P. Kirby, drindod Wells. 
clerk, Union Offices, Swindon. - aah Pisces the following works, for t] 

TarrrnGstoNE.—March 3.—For the enlargement and amorgan County Council, viz. :—(1) Erection of new el 

ee “};. | mentary schools at Cwmavon (to accommodate 1,500 childre; 
alteration of the school. Messrs. Brown & Burgess. archi and a caretaker’s house ; (2) lee to the Council Scho 


tects, Arcade Street, Ipswich. 
ake : . at Senghenydd. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Glamorg: 
THpaRNE.—March 9.—For the construction of 240 yards of County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. : : 


wood guard fencing at Leconfield, and 390 yards on the é i | 
Beverley and Hull road, near Thearne, for the East Riding Ri iNet s Br ee : alterations and additions If 
County Council. Mr. Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor, ardis C.M, Chapel, Llanfair-Caereinon. Mr. G. Dicker: 

Lewis, architect, Shrewsbury. . 


County Hall, Beverley. 
y : W atxs.—March 7.—For erection of additions to the Caer) 


THRAPsSTON.—March 14.—For erection of a school at : ; Z : 
Thrapston, Northamptonshire. Deposit ll. 1s. Send names | 224 Spelters Co-operative Society, Caerau, near Bridger 
before March 2 to Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, High Street, Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & Jones, architects, 5 Stati: 

Road, Port Talbot. | 


Kettering. Ww : ; > 
WakEFIELD.— March 6.--The West Riding Education Com- | .4, PEE a eae a He ne of Hopkinstown infat 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with the iaaera gatas ete a6 . Surveyor to the Counc, 
following works, viz. :—Silkstone new school, near Barnsley 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter) ; Bramp- : ; : 
ton Bierlow—-Corton Wood Provided School, enlargement of villa residence at Maindy, Ton Pentre. Mr. W. D. Morg:, 
cloakroom and general repairs (builder, joiner, plumber, architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 
painter) ; Sharlston—new Sharlston Provided School, altera- Wincuester.—March 2.—For repairs to some thiiy 
tions and repairs (builder, joiner, plumber, and painter, cottages in different parts of Winchester, for the Winches: 
plasterer) ; Tinsley Provided ‘School, near Sheffield, asphalt- Cottage Improvement Society. Mr. J. Ashton Sawyer, ch. 
ing; Tadcaster West Provided School, erection of glazed tered surveyor, Winchester. 


Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd. 
Watres.—March 10.—For erection and completion of} 


partition and repairs (builder). Deposit 1. in each case. Wrnscompr Woopsoroven.—March 7.—For erection | 
Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, the County Hall, | a cloakroom at the Council School. Messrs. Price & Ja» 
Wakefield. | architects, Waterloo Street, Weston-super-Mare. 
™ LIFT IST 
SPRAGUE & CO. L ano I azed 
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| and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. from the material and workmanship ¢ 


To Architects, Engineers; Builders, &c. Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


H TR U E-TO-SC A LE 3 Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
pees ee eres alles 


at 


BLACK LINE PRINTS" IALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LID, 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
Ros Method of Perspective. MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
Wire ter parie eae STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
43 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


OS eS a A For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, dic. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


French Asphalte | 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St. 


| Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “‘ Pavissemus,”’ Tendon! 
WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & C0., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 
Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


War Office, &c., &c. mm ar, ie : 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. = = " 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. J} | Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Churol Spires Freevorcd Box TUNNEL, G.W. Rariway (East Ef 
; elesrams. “‘ FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.” CorsHam Down QuaRRyY (Entrance from 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED.| BATH F REESTON 


Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. sound and fine Building Stones on term) 


(eo) tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly execup 
Blocks selected to suit all irements. £2 

ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, |iiesiscie tate to 
e° o sse ] 

Draftsmen and Lithographers, YOCKNEY & C0. (Sort Own 

Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, | Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, ' 
Telephone. No. 551 Victoria Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE | 


a 


‘ee 
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WeymovutTu.—March 5.—For erection of a pavilion on a 
site to the northward of the present pier, for the Town Coun- 
cil, viz. :—(1) For the several works required in erection and 
completion of a new pavilion other than the cast-iron and 
steel work ; (2) for the whole of the cast-iron and steel work. 
Deposit 1l. each. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, archi- 
tects, 42 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

— WrexHam.—March 2.—For erection of a stone boundary 
wall and other works at the borough cemetery. Mr. John 


England, borough engineer. Willow Road, Wrexham. 


Wrasness.—March 6.—For erection of Wesleyan chapel 
at Wrabness, Essex. Messrs. Eade & Johns, architects, 
Tower Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

WrexuaM.—March 6.—For erection of a boundary wall 
and other works at the William Jones Recreation Ground, 
Rhosddu. Mr. John England, borough engineer, Willow 


Road, Wrexham. 


Mr. Wi.t1am Huson Warts, senior, of Fitzjohn’s 


Avenue, South Hampstead, builder, left estate valued at 
16,6771. gross, with net personalty 12,4191. 


A sitE has been selected at Torquay at Castle Circus ad- 
joining the Carnegie Library, for the erection of the proposed 
new municipal buildings, 

Tue Board of Education having passed the plans, the 


Hendon (Middlesex) Education Committee have decided to 


advertise for tenders for the erection of a new school. 

Tue Douglas Town Council are consulting experts on the 
feasibility of lighting the town and running the cars by elec- 
tricity derived from water power, the idea being to utilise the 
fall of water from a reservoir. 

' Tue City Press learns on the highest authority that matters 
in connection with Paul’s Cross have reached another and more 
definite stage. The Corporation committee entrusted with the 


control of St. Paul’s Churchyard have decided to refrain from 


giving their consent to the building. They have written to 
the Dean and Chapter declaring that, until the dispute be- 


‘tween the Cathedral authorities and the executor has been 


settled, they cannot agree to the erection of the memorial. In 
‘face of this nothing, we believe, can be done until one or other 
‘of the parties give way. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


TENDERS. 


BARNET. 


For sinking a borehole at the workhouse. 


engineer. 


Smalley 
Munro & Co. . 
Matthews A 
Duke & Ockenden 

Wilson & Son 

Barnes : : 
Henderson & Son . 
Williams & Co. 

Cooke & Co. 

Chapman & Sons 

Isler & Co. 

Timmins & Sons 
Ockenden 

Brown « Co. . 4 
LeGrand & Sutcliffe 
New England Boring Co. 
Tilley & Sons 


BIRKENHEAD, 


For erecting tapestry manufactory, Norman Street. 


Mr. J. C. MEtttss, 


J. R. Mrwron, architect, Birkenhead. 


Thomas 
Desoer 


Merritt : : : : F 


Hughes & Stirling 

Allen : ; 

Kirkup & Gaskel 

Ellidge : * 

Snape : 

Rothwell 

Spencer 

Woods & Sons 

Lloyd 

Gabbutt 

Forde A 

Hall & Sons ¢ < 2 
Bouton, New Ferry (accepted) . 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


= 


a] 
. 


. £1,558 10 
1,181 5 
961 4 
954 10 
908 6 
855 14 
820 2 
784 11 
760 0 
757 19 
654 10 
653. 7 
640 0 
631 0 
597 10 
533 9 
524 15 
AY 

£6,100 0 
6,075 0 
5,975 0 
5,940 0 
5,890 0 
5,690 0 
5,675 0 
5,600 0 
5,585 0 
5,400 0 
5,399 0 
5,390 0 
5,376 0 
5,300 0 
5,297 0 
5,200 0 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


(ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
40,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVICATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
QUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 


; the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
| ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


| ROCHESTER KENT | 
LONOON OFFICE. [39 OUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


COCO CCOCOCCOANAODOCOrOO 


SPOF7O0000CCOCCOCCOCOSO 


Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 


| Specified 


TUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


| Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
| Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Telephone 4120 (two lines). 


Telegram; < “TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHADSMOOR. CLEETHORPES. 
For the erection of higher standard schools. For making- -up Haigh Street. My. Hesrrt Rusuton, 
i . £4,206 0 0 engineer, 
perhnae eRe east ee 
Barnsley E : : f 5 pode 3,732 0 0 Brown : : : ; : - + BAL Id 8 
Barton uated: ; P ‘ ; : 5,655 13 0 Mason : 230 0 0 
Davies OR ee : ; i : 3,596 0 O Goosreman & Co., Grimeby (accepted) : 225 3 11 
Teresty ; . ina vic ulecs Gata 3,595 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate ‘ ; . 230 2 4 
Guest & Son’ ‘ : : : . . 5,590 0 0 : : 
Archer : : é : ; ; : 3,589 0 0 : 
Espley & Sons . ; 4 : : : 3,578 0 0 DOVER. a 
Pilee Bross 0. : : . . . 8,559 0 0 | For Sipping and laying 12-inch stoneware pipe sewer, wath 
Speake & Son . : : . . . 3,502 0 0 manholes, &c. Mr. W. C. Hawke, borough engineer, — 
WwW & a Webb 4 . > : . . 3,460 0 0 Keeler : ‘ “ ‘ t , : 3 £314 9 4 
Horton : : : . ; : : 3,450 0 0 Long 75% : : : ; ; 3 : 504 9 6 
Johnson 2. weet oe BAI OO Brigley 0. 
Tyldesley. OREO M econ esc OMe Sl —S 
J. & BF. Wootton . . : : . ; 3,407 0 0 ‘Lewis & Sons. ; , : ‘ F 259 0 0 
S. Wootton . : : ; : : : 3,398 10 0 Munro, Dover (accepted) ; ‘ : ; 24919 0 
Gough & Son. 3 ‘ : ‘ : Foerots) 0 am © mn 0) 
Woodward . : 5 : ; ‘ 3,578 0 0 
Holmes & Fletcher : 4 : é : 3,376 0 0 EARSDON. ‘a 
Kendrick & Son . : ; : : ; 5,559 0 0 | For paving and flagging, &c., of the back streets. Mr. J. R. 
Wistance . ; : : : : ; 3,281 19 0 | MacMI.1xEn, surveyor, Shiremoor. 
Hall & Son. : ; : 4 ; : 3,230 0 0 es £583 9 8 
Smith - + 8,228 0.0") dear Bros. 
Dorsg, Cradley Heath (accepted) : . 3,220 7° 0 Gla kee y : : ; 520 1 6 
Armstrong . : é : : : . , s1519 eas 
CHEADLE. Henderson. ; ; : : : ; 513 13 11 
For erection of elementary schools. Mr. R. E. Earnsuaw, Simpson : : é ; , : } 511. 3m) 
architect, Manchester. Coxon & Son ; ; : : ; : 506 6 0 
Young ‘ ; . : ‘ : _ 485 11 8 
: Cee Shannon | Lo A835 igae 
Wilson & Toft . ; g : . + 6,620) 0520 McKinnon, Jesmond (accepted) . ep hu: 456 16 0 
Hollyworth School. 
Clayton Bros. . : : 7 : «2 0,100 50 0 
DOVERCOURT. 
COMPSTALL. For erection of two detached residences, main road, Dover- 
For alterations and additions to elementary school buildings. court. Mr. H. Srewarp Wartine, architect, Kingsway 
Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. House, Dovercourt, Ipswich, Felixstowe, and Lowestoft. 
Rhodes. ‘ : : : : : . 21,258 0 0 Saunpurs (accepted) . : : ; . £1,226 100 


A. SMITH & STEVENS 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


° ELECTRIC & 
| : S HYDRAULIC. 
and 


We are one of the oldest esta- @ 
blished makers in London. 
Before placing your order, () 1S S 
may we submit Ebtimates iy 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


Registered 
TRADE MARI 


IRue 


‘sox cROUNDIM 


So MONKS PARK, COMBE DOWN, 

CORSHAM DOWN, : STOKE GROUND, 

CORNGRIT, ge a ae ee et WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, ee HARTHAM PARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY, OWNERS. 


QUARRIES 


BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARR Ea 

HEAD Se EK IE UE PORTLAND. 
OFFICES BAT \ eis only Sie Barns) LONDON DEPOTS: 
' Poke C.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK. 
LIVERPOOL. L&S.WR., NINE ELMS SW 


132 GROSVENOR RQ, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER : 
» TRAFFORD PARK. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS) 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILOING MATERIALS. 


QS 


a 
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FELIXSTOWE. IPSWICH. 

‘or erection of block of offices, Hamilton Road. Mr. H. | For erection of a detached house, Rushmere Road, Ipswich. 
Steward WArTLING, architect, 24 Victoria Parade, Felix- Mr. H. Srewarp War ine, architect, Upper Tavern 
stowe, and at Ipswich, Dovercourt, and Lowestoft. Street, Ipswich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, and Lowestoft. 

Thurman (at per schedule. ) CUNDALL (accepted) : : : . . £370 0.0 
FLITWICK (BEDS). KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 

‘or the erection of house. Mr. H. G. Coin, surveyor, Alex- For laying down surface-water drains, &c. Mr. R. Hampton 
tra Place; Bedford. Ciucas, borough surveyor. 

Memon Dunstall . . . . . £495 0 0 "leche 

Martin d : : ‘ ; : 475% 0),..0 v7, ronenete 

Negus. Be. j ; : ; i Mia AGS 0. 0 Jarman, Daws & Co. . £2,457 0 0 £2,601 0 0 

Richardson & Putman . : ’ ; » -45615 0 Pedrette . : : : 2,155 0 0 2,555 0. 0 

Botsford é ; 2 A : F . 449 0 O Catley ; 4 . : 2,000 0 O 2,294 0 0 

Sharpe X k Q . 449 0 0 Free & Sons « . 1 falit 0 0 2,206 0 0 

HERNE BAY Adams . ‘ : 1,981 0 0 2,158 0 0 
; : ; Watson, Jun. . ; : 1,870 0 0 2,152 0 0 

or sewerlng various streets. Mr. F. W. J. Parmer, surveyor. Ford . , ; ; 1,893 0 0 2,076 0 0 

Killingback & Co. et reer 0186 o Lane. 23 ere ao) See ees 1982 0 0 

ee A ee, 865 0 OO Parry & Con 2 + eee ogo ar Oe L-075< 0-0 

Head. . . : . . . . 669 0 0 Langley & Johnson . : 1,589 0 0 1,872.0 0 

eee. 682 5 OO Pennington 1) .740's) 4) sre 9,590 tm. Oe 1 866 10-50 

ME eee BBE OO OO Kavanagh: & Go. ii) 72 geeleose 0 5 Orgel 797,00 

moll . . . . . . . 583 0 0 James & Co, . ; : 1351550) 20 Sel 7670" 0:0 

IneteTon Bros., Herne Bay (accepted) b 547 0 0 OSENTON, Staines (accepted)* 1,430 0 0 *1,610 0 0 

HOLLINGWORTH. LEICESTER. 

r erection of elementary school, Market Street. Mr. CG. T. | For alterations and additions at the branch library, Garendon 
ApDsHEAD, Manchester. Street. Mr. E. Grorce Mawsey, borough surveyor. 
Crayton Bros., Poynton (accepted) . bea, LOOT ea Mould . . . aes £295 11 0 

Simons ; ; x : ; : 285 0-0 
KING’S LYNN. Haddon nis ye: Moc ee te a RA eR On Oke ge Cb ED 

mr erecting motor garage at the Globe Hotel. Mr. Louts F. Brown & Son , Z i $ ; 245 17 6 
Hacteton, architect, King’s Lynn. Chambers : 3 : : ; ‘ ; 242 19 1 

Robinson § ; Cfeas 2 : , . £555 0 0 Bradshaw Bros. , : , f ‘ 5 238 10 O 

Medwell 4 : ‘ i - : ‘ 353 16 2 Bowles & Son . ; : , j : ; 238 0 0 

Anderson ; : ; f : , ‘ 351 11 0 Haskard, Rudkin & Beck . . : ‘ 234-0 0 

Dickerson : ; : : ; ; ‘ 546 9 6 Foulds Bros. . : : : : : , 235 0 0 

Tash & Langley . : ; : ‘ : 340 5 0 Tyers & Yates 2 z P ; é F 230 0 0 

Renant Bros. ; : ; : : : 531 10 0 Fox - : : 4 ‘ ; : 230 0 0 

Spaulding & Hampton : : ; : 320 0 0 Marston & Sons. : , : - 228 14. 6 

Dyz & Atten, King’s Lynn (accepted) . : 507 0 0 Johnson & Sons. : E ‘ ; ‘ 228 0 0 

Fayers & Sons. ; : : : “ 305 0 0 Cole : d : ; A : 227.11 9 

Barnes & Co. : , : 2 : ‘ 285 0 0 Brapvrorp (accepted). : é ‘ : 203 0 0 


Coatostone is also easily applied for renovae 


ting stonework and acts as a 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 


apply— 


7 Mortimer Street, W. 


y - 

y Exterior Decorations, 
(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 


with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 7 


Rie 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Bkiin wiclhAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
» East Greenwich, 
j i”: Lond 


f, 


$3 ff 
» Hy j 


EXTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER DIckK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE. and other Alloys, 


RAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. , 


ly B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, **QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


= 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
For erection of boundary wall and entrance gate at Old Ford 12 inches by 3 inches by 3 inches pitch pine blocks for the 
pumping station. whole contract. 
Chessum & Sons . : 3 : E . £391 16 11 Greenhalgh & Co., Ltd. F f : . £958 14 | 
Inkpen ee ey ey 988 OO Ve vpecleod & Co. fs ty ge | 
Perry & Co. . . . . : . : 341 0 0 Lascelles & Co., Ltd. . ‘ i : ; 6135 6 
Coxhead : a‘ : : . . . 503 19 0 Burgess & Co. 805 14 | 
Fitch & Cox . : : : 297 0 0 Turpin’ s Parquet Floor, J oinery_ ‘and Wood 
Suurmur & Sons (aecepted) : ; . 245 0 0 Carving Co. 787 § 
For providing and laying wood-block flooring in Council ie pou Patent Flooring Co. . : he i b 
: : ; is, Gear ) : 
schools. The size of blocks now used is 12 inches by . Sea aes eee Bik Plooring ae 710 12 
3 inches by 14 inch pitch pine, which has been found Deel Mosaic CR 698 19 
from experience to be the most suitable for school pur- Geary, Walker & Co., Ltd. : 667 7 
poses, and this is therefore the chief item in the tenders. Viet eaviaod Flooring Oo. tata (accepted) 635 9 
Of the remaining sizes the 12 inches by 3 inches by Improved Wood Parcinennt Co., Eitdass 633 15 1 


3 inches pitch pine block is seldom used, and the 12 inches Acme Flooring and Paving Ce. (1904), Lid. 592 17 
by 3 inches by 3 inches yellow deal block is used chiefly in 12 inches by 3 inches by 3 inches deal blocks for the whole 


repairs to the old floors which were originally laid with contract. 

blocks of this size. In order to enable a comparison to be Lascelles & Co., Ltd. . ; : f . £72058 

made between the tenders the following statement shows Macleod & Co. : : : : : , 726 12 

the result of calculations, based on the tenders of the Greenhalgh & Co., Ltd. : ; : : 722 16 

respective contractors, of the cost of the materials and Dovetail Mosaic Co. 5 692 5 

labour in connection with wood block flooring required Turpin’s Parquet Floor, J oinery and Wood 

for the new school in Sellincourt Road, Wandsworth. Carving Co. ; 653 7 
12 inches by 3 ee 1 euch pitch pine blocks for the ee ee. Co. (1904), bide Be ¥ 

vhole contract. 
Westminster Patent Flooring Co. . ; : 604 17 
Macleod & Co. ° ° . . : £565 18 4 Ellis, Gear &, Cc 571 3 
halgh & Co, Ltd. . . 513 16 8 yee Gn ki 

Greenha Geary, Walker & Oo., Ltd. . . 55298 
Turpin’s P ieee Floor, J tear Oe Wood “ Excellence’? Wood Block Flooring Co. . 6527 2 
: goes Ge Ltd. c ; any 3 Zeta Wood Flooring -Co.,. Ltd. (accepted) 527.2 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904), Ltd, 497 5 0 Tn prone’ jee Pavement Co. ae 500 
Westminster Patent Flooring Co. ; f 495 10 O | For construction of about 55 miles in length of the sew 
Geary, Walker & Co., Ltd. ; : ; 492 16 0 between Queen’s Road, Shoreditch, and Formosa Stree 
Ellis, Geary & Co. : : é : ; 479 19 5 Paddington. See The Architect, February 14. 
Burgess & Co. : 47417 6 | Trentham , : 3 ; ; . / £521,169 12°1¢ 
“ Excellence” Wood Block Flooring Co. : 469 15 0 Perry & Co. . : : : , : 312,167 0 ( 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd. é 448 18 4 Bentley & Son. : : : é 240,518 12 1( 
Zeta Wood Flooring: Co., Tied (accepted) 444 4 2 | Pearson & Son. ; 3 ; : 239,041 11 & 
Dovetail Mosaic Co. 4 ; 443 12 6 Manders : ; : : : : 237,566 3 | 


For the effectual Protection and Price 

tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, We 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a! 

Colour to Oak Fencing, Can be Varnis 

Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Fre 


London Agents—™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
The Grooved Wall Paper Co., d 


250 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READIN 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE E D S 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. : 


WILLESDEN PAPER «i. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excell 
ent SUBSTITUTE : g 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, # non-conductor, amei aie 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, de 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Lid., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Ropert: 


CHERRY ROW, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUP} LIFMENT 
LONDON—continued. MARGAT#. 
: Middlet ; f : } 231,9 For laying about 430 super yards of creosoted deal block wood 
cy i 3 oe : pepe ps paving at Cliff Terrace. Mr. E. A. Bore, borough 
Mumren es Co. |.) | te es 219,549 10 7 hp fea eS 
Neal : , : ; ; ; ; 217,063 11 10 Paramor & Sons ; E : : ; . £352 0 0 
Works Committee’s estimate . 5 , 213,268 17 0 Millar’s Karri & Jarrah Co. . : , 320 0 0 
ee eae epee 210,589" 3 4 Acme Wood Flooring & Paving Co. . . 320 18 11 
Westminster Construction Co., Ltd. Improved Wood Pavement Co. ; ; ; Klteyy Yay 
Meemimended)).  ..  .  .. .. 203,417 1 2 Grifiths Cpa eee 800. 0 
ee eee 190,808 7 2 Paranior 3) Id ae 26T R FI. 
Hay & Co. (passed over through death Wilson . : : : : ; ; 260 0-0 
of G. Hay) . ; 5 ’ ; 2 181,468 14 10 Strrr, Margate (accepted) . : ; : 250 0 0 
Moran & Son (withdrawn). . . 172,015 11 11 Paramor's, lutdesy pees.) 24014 9 
Chief Engineer’s estimate. : ‘ 215,000 0 0 
For supply of Lancashire boiler at Ferry Lane pumping MELTON MOWBRAY. 
station. For the construction of sewers, &e., and sewage-disposal works 
Musgrave & Sons £739 0 0 in the parish of Thorpe Satchville. Mr. JEEVEs, surveyor, 
Marshall & Co. . é : : : é 657 10 3 C ae Mow a BEES 18 <0 
MemeroreboloraWorke. 2. «6 640 0 OO Waite at aN metre ne Se , 
Galloways ; : ; Pes } B52 0 0 Firth sand: Come : ; xc : : 2,588 18 0 
Fraser & Sons P : : ‘ ; E (0) oyun 0 mn 0) Hawley & Son. ia oa : ; 3 2,199 18 0 
Adamson & Co. . : : : ? : Bios, OF. 0 Rei per oS ; : ; , : =a 
Ditto (alternative superheater) . : : 614 0 0 ae ; : / : : : ; ? 
Beeley & Sons - : 603 10 0 Hutchinson & Son  . ; : : F 1,992 0 : 
Spurr, Inman & Co. . : : : : 600 0 0 aor arth ; : : ; : : oe . 3 
Tinker, Shenton & Co. . 4 : : : 590 0 0 Oh, a Rees : ; j : y 1350 00 
Mees ons et‘ “(tC OO OO BDA), Mee rnc AT ee ee , A 
eta hk. 58200 | ME a eg tne 
: larke : : ‘ . : : ; 
Yates & Thom (recommended). ; ; 580 0 0 Dense ; ara) ; 1797 40 > 
LOWESTOFT Stimpson & Rollston . : : ‘ ; 1,789 8 0O 
for erection of two. detached houses, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. seers ; > (ear ae ; ae 5 
Mr. H. Stewarp Wartine, architect, Ipswich, and at pee z ‘ : ; : 3 : 1795 5 0 
Lowestoft, Dovercourt, and Felixstowe. Raney ; ; : ; ; ¥ ; y BO Ge 
Younes (accepted) : : ; : . £555 0-0 Sykes fs , : 1662 47 
' LUTON. |. a Hardy & Co. . : , : : ; 1,650 0 0 
for new shop-front and: additions to premises, High Town Jounson & Lanetey, Leicester (accepted) . 1,600 0 0 
Road, .Luton,. for. Mr. J. J. Wooding. Mr. H. G. 
Cotz, surveyor, Alexandra Place, Bedford. SHREWSBURY. 
Cole : ; ; 5 : 3 ..  . £203 11 O | For supply of foul-linen washer to the county asylum. 
Saunders ; 5 : aah : 2 PO LUO REO a O44 | CHERRY TREE Macuine Co., Blackburn (accepted). 


— 


itish Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


The 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


oe: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, LTD., 
Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 

2 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. — R Sohne meres ts 54 Emerald Street, 
subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to ‘ cs London, W.C. 


atus Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
tie issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
SSTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


RED cae NS 
PAT. NOV.22- A PERMANENT ROOFING 
1904.° * - WITH APERMANENT COLOR 


Ruberoid Red Roofing 


has all the merits of the Standard Ruberoid with the 
added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. This colour 
will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
coating requiring constant attention. The Colour of 
Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of 
the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. 


DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SEEN SAMPLE OF RED RUBEROID. 


Apply for Catalogue K and Samples. 


The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd., 
2) 81 & 83 Knightrider St, LONDON, E.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


LIVERPOOL, 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital and Funds, £©4,200.000. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, . 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 


PPICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS.~ 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


= 


MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requiremenis. 


BOULTON & PAUL, ww, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. 


we ‘ ae “* 
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‘PLEMENT 
RHYL. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For erection of.an assembly room on the foreshore at Rhyl. | For shelters, dock, &c., at pier head. Mr. BK, J. Erorp, 

Messrs. MANGNALL & LrrrLEwoop, architects, Manchester. borough surveyor. 

Websters anwar oe es LOE O Oa craic, 4 we ON Ee ee 
Swift POs oe ie, PAD COLO RO Heenan & Froude... . 0! 
Billings & Co, . é ; : . ~ » 10261550 0 Fasey & Sons. 4 : : ede 7,000 0 0 
Young, Tinker & Young . : . . 9,917 0 0 Lascelles & Co. . . 3 : ; ‘ 6,939 0 0 
Chappell. : : : . . . 9,819 0 0 Cochrane & Sons ; ; : . < 6,746 0 0 
Thornton . : : : : A : 9,669 0 0 Kirk & Randall . : f 3 ; f 6,694 0 Q 
Jones ‘ : : 5 : . . 9,625 0 0 Goddard, Massey & Warner . : : 6,559 0 0 
Griffiths . ’ ; : : . . 9,620 0 0 Thorne & Sons . ‘ : : 5 6,398 0 0 
Hopkins. ; ‘ : ; : : 9,330 0 0 Jones & Co. ‘ ‘ : : ; . + 6,0869 0) 
Burgess & Galt . : ‘ : : A 9,270 0 0 Flaxman . : ‘ ; é 6,004 0 0 
Neill & Co. 4 : : ; 5 : 9172" 0.0 Hurst Engineering ‘eh 5,985 0 0 
Bentley. a0Co. © ki 27 ye Weer vt (pO LAO tO Parkinson . eee 
Birchall Bros. i ie RM AM as : é 9,132 0 0 Davey : : ; ; : ‘ : 5,937 0 0 
Byrom ; ; : : 9,030 0 0 Davey :. 5,925 gee 
Pickersgill LE MoM: 1 Ge BOS To OO C. WALL, Lrp. , Grays, Essex (accepted) . 5, 2805nGr a 
Dallow & Sons . , : : : : 8,940 0 0 

Bland ‘ : : : : : 4 8,800 0 0 SOUTHBANK. 
Brown & Sons ; by ce * : 2 8,604 0 y For erection of proposed new Unionist club premises. Mr, 
Hughes & Stirling AN ay i | 8,662 0 Frep Watsuaw, architect, South Bank, 8.0., Yorks, 

Kelly Bros. . 8,289 0 0 
Grirrirus, Lye, Stourbridge (accepted) 5 8,233 0 0 Accepted tenders. | 
Radge, excavator, eae and mason, 
SURBITON. Normanby . ; { £1, 135 0 ¢( 
For street works in Beaconsfield Road. Dermont, carpenter and joiner, Stockton- | 
Shepherd and Sons. 9). 9/2) Sos 6 nS ORL) on-Tees + SIU 
Kavanagh & Co. ; . ; 997 0 0 Curtiss & Bowman, plumber, glazier, and | 
Atkins & Co., Kingston-c on-Thames (ac- gasfitter, Middlesbrough . . . . 227.10 ( 
cepted) . ; : : ; : : 881 4 2 Pearson, plasterer, South Bank . 215 0 ( 
Paull, Jones & Co., slater, West Hartlepool 86 12 ( 
SWAFFHAM. Westgarth, painter, N ormanby , é 29.7 ¢ 

For alterations at children’s quarters at workhouse. Mr. 

L. F. Eacreton, architect, King’s Lynn. WALES. 
Shanks . d y : : ; : . £165 0 0 | For erecting store-rooms at workhouse, Llwynypia, for Ponty 
Spalding & Sons . : ; . 5 5 148 18 0 pridd Guardians. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Wiztiams & 
Read & Wildbur . ' fh 2 : : 145 0 0 Evans, architects, ee 
Smith? "- : ‘ : ; ; : 136 0 0 Evans Bros. . ; : ; ; .  S7E6 See | 
Jeffries ; : 3 ; ‘ ; 131.583 *0 Reynolds & Co... ; : otitae ye ; 680 0 | 
Rands & Son’. : d 130 0 0 Hallett : Z ; : 600 0 | 
Dvr & ALLEN, King’s Ly nn (accepted) . : 128 0 0 Harris, Abercynon (accepted) | : : : 520 0 | 


rq 4 39 REINFORCE! 
U a K. CONCRETE 
And TERRA-coTTA FLOORS 


Are UNRIVALLED for the following reasons :— 


{ Saving of Cost. 


One-Third 
Weight 
ee of Solid Floo), 
Saving of ee 
sae Facilities 
Pia for Ventilatii: 
Rapidity of a 
Construction. Sound 
ISOMETRIC VIEW ; and Fire Pro: 


—_—— 


on > 
“U.K. FLOOR, 


——— 


No Obstructin 
to Builders 


Elimination of 
Centering. 


British Capital—British Management—British Lasour. 


Complete Schemes for Steel Frame or Ferro-Concrete Buildings submitted, and our experienced Engineers are always at your servic 


Soman a NNer os of eee eee ee at 
UNITED KINGDOM FIREPROOFING COMPANY, LIMITED. — 


47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
VICTORIA. é 
H, GASCOIGNE. WORKS: PERIVALE, ALPERTON. Pelooe:  GOAIGH, LONDON 


ey ——_~ 


9 Managing aE eae 


Ss 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WEM. 


For providing, laying and jointing of stoneware and cast-iron 
pipes, with manholes, pumping-houses, tanks, filter-beds, 


Mr. W. W. Wyatt, engineer, Whitchurch, Salop. 


- Harris Bros. 
Harris 
Sutherland 
Law . 
Underwood 
‘Meredith 
‘Riley 

’ Barker Bros. 

- Grant ‘ 
Firth & Co. 

- Pace 
Jones 
Mitchell & 
Crawford 

_ Price : 
Vale & Son. 
Speake 
Stringer 
Williams 
Johnson Bros. 


Bros. 


Son. 


& Thorpe ; 


_ Taytor & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) 


Received too late for Classification. 


For Beauley Road Mission Church, Bristol. 


BRISTOL. 


£5,386 3 8 
5,258 15 2 
5,090 18 11 
4,981 16 3 
4,697 18 3 
4,590 0 0 
4,460 0 0 
4,362 6 5 
4,544 14 5 
4,269 17 11 
4,180 310 
4,180 0 0 
4,104 0 0 
4,090 6 11 
4,053 17 3 
3,996 14 1 
3,976 15 9 
35,890 0 0 
5,827 0 0 
3,755 0 0 
3,702 5 9 

Messrs. 


THOMAS SCAMMELL, Son & PrErkriNs, architects, Bristol. 


~ Cowlin & Son 
Ridd . : ; 
Perkins & Son, Ltd. 
Neale Bros. 

Humphreys & Son 

- Hayes & Sons 
Walters & Son 
Clarke & Son 
Wilkins & Sons. 


- Stephens, Bastow & Co., 


~ Marsh & Stone 


Ltd. 


~ Weeks, Bristol (provisionally accepted) 


£3,400 
3,350 
3,290 
3,250 
3,149 
3,145 
3,125 
3,100 
2,938 
2.885 
2,850 
2.745 


ooococoqooqocooo°coa 
ooooooqo°9”co0o°0oo 
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ZETA FLOORING. 


AttHoucH the Zeta Wood Block Flooring Company have 
been only lately established, it will be seen from the list of 
tenders that they have obtained an important contract from 
the London County Council for the flooring of schools. In 
consequence of the increase of work the company have been 
compelled to enlarge their works. For this purpose they 
have taken premises within a few yards at Mason’s Wharf to 
store their wood, and have laid down additional plant, which 
has doubled their drying capacity. This will enable them to 
fully cope with the large contracts which they have in hand 
throughout the country. 


THE competition for Council offices to be erected at Radcliffe 
at a cost of 12,0001. attracted fifty-four competitors. Mr. 
G. H. Willoughby is preparing his assessor’s report, which will 
probably be submitted to the Council at the meeting on 
March 9. 

Tus West Ham Town Council on Tuesday decided to apply 
to the Local Government Board for sanction for a loan of 
51,600/. for electricity purposes. The estimates of the elec- 
trical engineer set forth that a total of 71,9251. capital would 
be wanted to meet the requirements of his department up to 
March 31, 1910. Of this total 36,630/. was set down for 
generation purposes, 28,2501. for distribution, and 7,045/. to 
cover an excess on a previous loan. 

Mr. Harcourt is to introduce a Bill in Parliament sanc- 
tioning the acquisition of land in the neighbourhood of George 
Street, Westminster, for the purposes of public offices, and of 
land in the City and in Holborn for the extension of the 
Patent Office. Power is also taken to erect an archway over 
Downing Street to connect Government buildings. 

Tues Kensington Borough Council in order to complete the 
scheme of widening that part of the thoroughfare leading from 
Piccadilly to the western suburbs which runs through Ken- 
sington is recommended by its works committee to urge His 
Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and Forests to allow the 
railings of Kensington Gardens to be set back from Palace 
Avenue to the Broad Walk, thus making the Kensington Road 
a uniform width of 70 ft. The length of railings that would 
require to be set back would be approximately 700 ft. 


WY ROVAL WARRANT 2 


Weighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SPECIAL WEICHING MACHINE FOR 
; FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


oT eg NNN eae 


xa 


No. 88. 


IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE. 


(NO LOOSE WEIGHTS.), 


tt) 


li 


ti 


mis 


W. & T. AVERY, Ltd., Soho Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


HEORTHFEST, THE RIDGWAY, WIMBLEDON._THE ENTRANCE— 
FRONT VIEW. 


CLARE LODGE, ABBOT’S PARK, CHESTER. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Tur ‘‘ Boyle’’ natural system of ventilation, embracing 
the latest patent ‘‘ air-pump’’ ventilators, has been applied 
to the Grammar School, Saffron Walden, under the direction 
of Mr. M. C. Robinson, architect, Saffron Walden. 

Tur new Council Schools, Mottram St. Andrew, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. EK. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, of Manchester. 

Tur whole of the large metal sashes in the Morning Post 
new offices, Strand, W.C., were made and fixed by Messrs. 
J. L. Howard & Co., of 1 Charing Cross, 8.W., the well- 
known specialists in the manufacture of all classes of metal 
windows. The collapsible gates, glazed iron doors, wrought 
window guards, grilles, gun-metal handrails, interior brass- 
work frames, gratings, signs, &c., were also executed by this 
firm, who make a special feature of architectural wrought- 
metal work. 

Tue stonework of Daly’s Theatre, both as regards the 
fagade in Cranbourne Street, W., and the side in Ryder’s 
Court, has just been subjected to the sand-blast process of 
renovation by Farnham, Ltd., 
effected, which has occupied a period of about four months, 
is in a high degree satisfactory, so that the handsome building, 
erected about sixteen years ago, presents now quite a new 
appearance. The stonework, moreover, which, by the bye, is 
‘“Hamhill,’’ has undergone the same company’s process of 
waterproofing by means of paraffin wax (of which about 
15 tons were utilised), so as to make it absolutely watertight. 
It may be added that the sand-blasting necessitated the em- 
ployment of two portable petrol engines of 55 and 74 horse- 
power respectively. 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING & DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


LONDON, WW. , 


x Established 1880. 
WELDON si UNE, |" 1 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


Repairers. 
Chimneys 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Price Lists, “Catalogues 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 


on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax,” 


Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


S = 
Regd. No. 321.84, 


and the transformation | 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


alent Steel Selfcortained | 
(@axRoom: Drricelirinas 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVOT 


FANUGHT: VENTIATR GEARING 
Hecharucallyarflectically Grtolled, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 
Mill Chimney & Church Spire 


Mill Raised, I d, 
dames Bedford & Co Pointed, Hooped, pat asitaioetenan 200 Schools. ' 
8 without stoppage of works. 200,000 | 
Cais: Wirson | ere a eee & HEY) Hooks in use. 
: Ventilating Engineers, Bears sand Sole Makerse 
y Mount Street, HALIFAX. PATENT Brookes& Co. 
__ Solid Copper Tape Ltd., 
‘‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & IGHTNIN 4 Cateaton St, £ 
SYPHON VENTILATORS ws a Manchester. 
: i ; CONDUCTORS. : 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘ May, Sheffield. 
Adapted t tyl ft 5 y 
“pArchitecture. Church Spires Restored. | WMI. & THOS. MAY, Ltd 


No system of expensive scaffolding 
required. Distance no object. 


. Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oil: 


Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. - 


Tue Rawtenstall education committee have decided that 
application be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 8,060/. for the erection and furnishing of a! 
Council school at Rawtenstall, the plans of Mr. A. Brockle-| 
hurst, of Manchester, having been accepted. 5 


THE Sheffield Master Builders’ Association retains an in- 
teresting record of its past presidents. ach new president) 
when elected has to add a link to the president’s chain of 
office. On the link is inscribed the name of the president and 
the year in which he served. The chain is already a long one. 
In the course of time it will have to be worn as a double chain. 


THe Hamilton Town Council have confirmed the resoly- 
tion passed a month ago for the erection of a new town hall 
and municipal offices to complete the plaas prepared by Mr. 
Cullen, architect, Hamilton, of which the present Carnegie 
Library forms a part. The hall and offices are estimated to’ 
cost between 25,000/. and 28,0007. There is every probability | 
of another plébiscite being taken on the matter. 


Art the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court recently an appli-| 
cation was made for alterations at the Regent Temperance 
Hotel, Waterloo Place. The effect of the alterations would. 
be to increase the height of the building, and in connection | 
with the application the Dean said they would have to go to 
the streets and buildings committee for sanction. The Court, 
however, would very much regret if this work were carried out 
according to the plans, because if it were one of the finest. 
facades in Edinburgh would be spoiled. The Court would| 
like if the applicants would reconsider the elevation. |. 

Tur Govan Parish School Board have been granted lining | 
by Govan Dean of Guild Court for the erection of a higher _ 
grade school. The school will have a secondary department 
containing ten classrooms for, thirty pupils each, a sup-| 
plementary department containing ten classrooms for forty 
pupils each, a chemical laboratory for twenty pupils, a phy-| 
sical laboratory for forty pupils, a mathematical laboratory | 
for twenty pupils, a mechanical laboratory for twenty pupils, 
an art-room with an area of 750 square feet, a practical 
cookery-room for twenty pupils, a demonstration cookery- | 
room for fifty-four pupils, a manual instruction workshop for | 
twenty pupils, and a shop for ironworking, with provision 
for two smiths’ fires. 


PHCENIX _ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
prea e . | 


719 Lombard Street, London, E.¢ 


Total Assets exceed £7 ,000,000, 
Claims paid exceed £44,000,000, 


FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDEN? 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity | 
Guarantee—Burglary, &c. 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest curre! 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT‘ 


‘Schola’ | 


Cloak Room | 


Hook 


(Regd.) | 


PATENT:. 


CATENT:. 


Telephone, 3750. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. a4 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for hee 3 
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SUPPLEMENT 


————— 


Tue improvement and buildings committee of the Man- 
chester Corporation last week gave attention to the new 
puilding by-laws. The regulations, which received the ap- 
proval of the City Council, did not, in certain particulars, 
find favour with the Local Government Board. For example, 
the Board thought the Corporation were putting needless 
difficulties in the way of building working-men’s cottages by 
insisting on so much space being assigned to each house. They 
thought it would be better to give attention to street eat 
ing and air space than to demand that houses shall occupy 
so much ground. The committee have consequently reduced 
the area which they will in future require for house-building 
purposes. The by-laws as amended will be submitted to the 
Withington committee for consideration and then to the City 
Council. 


VARIETIES. 
- Messrs. Castitr & Warren, architects, have removed to 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

At the town of Tueuman, Argentine, drainage work at 
the estimated cost of 583,200/. has been authorised. 

_ Tue erection of the new Welsh National Library 
Aberyswith is to be commenced this autumn. 

A gspactous music hall and concert room is about to be 
erected at Harrogate. The promoters are the Harrogate 
Concert Hall Co. 

Tus new central fire station to be erected at Southampton 
is estimated to cost 5,000I. 

Tue annual dinner of the Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 


at 


Works Institution takes place to-morrow (Saturday) evening | 


at the Holborn Restaurant at 6 P.M. 

THE promenade at Matlock is to be extended, and for this 

purpose the District Council have purchased the vacant land 
known as Hall Lees. 
_ Tue Guildford sewage outfall works have been adversely 
criticised by the Local Government Board Inspector, and the 
Corporation are faced with an expenditure of 7,000/. or 8,0001. 
in connection with the sewage of Shalford and Artington. 


Tur contract for the excavations, foundations and under- 
brildine of the Kino’s Theatre and Hippodrome, Dundee, to 


|@IBERT- 


STONE & WOOD CARVING & 
DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK 


Telephone 
2353 mor 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Erc. 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL | 
WORK — PROOFS SAME DAY 
WHEN REQUIRED. 


HIGHEST QUALITY WORK 
AT MODERATE TERMS 


be erected at the corner of Cowgate and St. Andrew Street, has 
been given to Mr. William Bennett, builder. Work began 
this week. 

Tuer Camberwell Borough Council, with a view to beautify 
and purify the borough, Wes agreed to plant 1,368 trees in 
various streets within the municipal bounds. The trees cost 
7s. each, and the planting is to be done by the local unem- 
ployed. 

Tue Dundee Town Council have had under considera- 
tion a recommendation to raise the salary of Mr. G. Baxter, 
water engineer, from 6001. to 7507. A motion was submitted 
that no increase be given, but it was ultimately decided to 
grant a rise of 100l. 

True Newbury magistrates have granted a licence for the 
refreshment-rooms at the new junction station which the 
G.W.R. Company proposes to erect there. There are to be 
two platforms, each 1,000 feet in length, and four sets of 
metals, and sixty-nine trains are to stop at Newbury daily. 

Tuk directors of the North British Railway Company have 
finally adjusted the contracts for the extension of Methil 
Dock, Fife, and the work will be proceeded with immediately. 
It is expected that the work will take about three and a half 
years. The successful contractors are Robert M‘Alpine & 
Sons, Glasgow, and the cost of the work will be about 500,000. 

In the opinion of the public control committee of the 
London County Council half the smoke in London comes from 
private houses which are unaffected by the law relating to 
smoke nuisances. The committee hope for a great reduction 
of domestic smoke from the growing use of gas and electricity 
for the purposes of heating and cooking. 

WirtuH reference to an Italian law authorising the expendi- 
ture of 137,043,000 lire in the next fifteen years on the con- 
struction and extension of maritime works in order to enable 
the Italian ports to cope with the ever-increasing demands of 
traffic, the British Embassy at Rome reports that 15,390,000 
lire are to be spent on widening and building docks, quays, 
breakwaters, &c, 

Tue baths committee of Accrington Town Council have de- 
cided to proceed with a scheme for providing the borough with 
new swimming and slipper baths, at an estimated cost of 
9,000/. The carrying out of the scheme has been deferred for 
some time, as it was felt that the town had enough work on 


T ELE TELEPHONE 2355H0P, je TELEPHONE 2355H0P i 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
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hand while the library and the electric tramways were being 
constructed. 

Tue old schools of Christ Church, Battersea Park, have 
been demolished and a new block of schools of one storey, com- 
prising combined accommodation for three hundred scholars 
(girls, boys, and infants), is now being erected by Mr. W. 
Hammond, Yelverton Works, Battersea, to the designs of Mr. 
A. H, Ryan-Tenison, F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster. This 
school is the first of a new type in which each department 
has the use of a general corridor. 

THE Mayor and Corporation of Warwick attended at 
Hatton to witness the opening of the new reservoir for the 
supply of Warwick with water. The reservoir is under- 
ground, and will receive the water from the old supply at 
Haseley by gravitation, and from the new supplementary 
supply at. the Woodloes, which will be pumped. The works 
have been designed by Messrs. Wilcox & Raikes, of Birming- 
ham, and completed by Messrs. Vale & Sons, contractors. 

THE United States War Department are to invite pro- 
posals for the transportation from New York to Colon of 
4,000,000 barrels of cement for use in canal work. The pro- 
posals will be opened in the latter part of April, and their 
character will determine the War Department’s policy in the 
matter of large shipments to the Isthmus. There will be two 
classes of bids, one involving the employment of home vessels 
exclusively and the other of foreign vessels. 

Tue South-Eastern and Chatham Railway announce that 
for the convenience of passengers travelling to Lausanne, 
Vevey, Montreux, and other resorts in the Rhone Valley they 
have arranged for a through carriage from Calais to Milan, via 
the Simplon Tunnel route. This carriage will be composed of 
first and second class corridor compartments, and will run in 
connection with the 11 a.m. service from Victoria and Hol- 
born, in which a turbine steamer is now crossing daily from 
Dover to Calais in less than an hour. 

A new London County Council day school, which has been 
erected in Franciscan Road, Tooting, was opened recently. 
The school, which is situated near the Council’s housing estate, 
occupies an area of about 76,200 square feet, and has accom- 
modation for 1,092 children—352 boys, 352 girls, and 388 
infants. There is a separate one-storey building for each de- 
partment. The total estimated cost of the complete school was 
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20,135/., or 18/. 8s. 9d. per place. Playground accommodation| 
is provided to the extent of 81 square feet for each boy, 
54 square feet for each girl, and 47 square feet for each infant, 
THE committee of the National Housing Reform Council 
met on the 13th inst. at the Westminster Palace Hotel to 
prepare for a national campaign against bad housing and 
overcrowding. It was decided that special work should at\ 
once be undertaken in three separate districts :—South Wales, | 
Lancashire and the adjoining counties, and the North-Hast. 
Coast. It was reported that exhibitions of cottages were _ 
already under arrangement at Newcastle and Swansea, 
and that some extensions in this work of education would 
shortly be made. : 


.. Tuer ‘National Board of Fire Underwriters” of the | 
United States, after the most extended research and consulta- 
tion with experts, has prepared a modern building code for the _ 
use of cities and towns. By inviting the attention of local 
authorities to this code, and soliciting the co-operation of other 
interests, it is expected to bring about in future years general | 
improvement in fire hazards and uniformity in requirements, 
The Board has already put this code in the hands of the 
mayors and fire chiefs of all cities having a population of | 
5,000 or over. ee | 

A RETURN has been prepared showing the percentage of. 
population in Scottish towns having more than two in a room, | 
The figures are as follows :—Aberdeen, 38.1; Dundee, 49.44; 


Edinburgh, 32.94; Glasgcw, 54.7; Greenock, 54.17; Kilmar. 


1! 


nock, 55.94; Leith, 43.8; Paisley, 58.76 ; Perth, 28.26. The © 
President of the Board of Trade points out that the recent | 


Board of Trade report draws attention to the fact that the | 
tenement system of blocks of flats is, in Scotland, the normal 
type of working-class dwellings, and that the rooms are gene- 


rally much larger than those of an English cottage. The | 
question of including these figures in the next census report — 


will receive consideration. a 
Since the new and palatial “homes for the poor ’’ were | 


erected at New Cross, Wednesfield, the Wolverhampton Board © 


of Guardians have unsuccessfully endeavoured to dispose of 
in one lot the old workhouse on the Bilston Road. As a result 
Messrs. T. J. Barnett & Son, auctioneers, Wolverhampton, — 


divided the property into twenty-nine lots and disposed of | 
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jouse realised the low price of 36/. A three-storey building 
‘etched 40/., another was sold for 50/., a third for 381., a fourth 
‘or 26l., a fifth for 30/., a sixth for 281., and a seventh for 381. 
[he central block realised. 45/., and the principal lot—a long 
‘ange of modern buildings—was sold for 75]. The total 
‘ealised is much below the original cost of the buildings. 


Tue Hotel Leopold at Sheffield, which is being built by 
Messrs. Fidler & Sons, of that city, for the Yorkshire Hotels 
jyndicate, Ltd., is in a condition of suspended animation so 
‘ar as the contractors are concerned. According to the 
Sheffield Independent, no one who has not been over the un- 
inished building can have the faintest conception of its 
mmensity. ‘‘ Thousands upon thousands of pounds have 
een spent on the erection, but, instead of hurrying on with 
he work so as to obtain interest on the outlay at the earliest 
jossible moment, the place appears to be utterly abandoned.”’ 
(he new hotel was to rank among the finest and most up to 
late in Yorkshire. 


~ A scueme for the disposal and purification of the sewage 
f Crieff is about to be undertaken by Crieff Town Council, at 
im estimated cost of about 14,0001. At present the sewage is 
reated by means of irrigation on various fields, but the system 
o be proceeded with has for its object not only the disposal on 
| more comprehensive scale, but the purification of the sewage. 
[he Council have purchased from the Earl of Ancaster a 
yiece of ground which is sufficiently low for the sewage to 
each it by gravitation. The scheme has been designed by 
Mr. Gilbert Thomson, civil engineer, Glasgow. 


THE annual general meeting of the Society of British Gas 
ndustries was held at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednes- 
dy, the 26th inst., for the transacting of general business and 
he induction of the new President, Sir George Livesey, who 
ubsequently delivered his presidential address. The mem- 
ers of the Society and their friends dined together inform- 
ly in the evening. We gather from the annual report of the 
fentral Council that good work has been done during the past 
year, and that the benefit of such a society has become generally 
icknowledged. It would also appear that the Councils of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society of Archi- 
ects, and the Architectural Association are being approached 
vith a view to arranging a conference between the architects 


and the engineering and contracting sides of the gas industry. 
on gas and its appliances for lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion. The Institution of Gas Engineers have already ex- 
pressed their willingness to deal with this at a proper stage, 
and when the consent of the architects is obtained the different 
sections of the Society of British Gas Industries interested will. 
be asked to go fully into the matter, so that it may be dealt’ 
with to the satisfaction of all concerned. ; 


Tue question of preventing nuisance from being caused by 
smoke from factory and other chimneys recently came before 
the public health committee of Edinburgh Town Council on 
a report by the Burgh Engineer. The committee agreed to 
recommend the Town Council to give instructions to the Burgh 
Engineer to report, with a view to prosecution, wherever the 
persons concerned allow black or brown smoke to issue from 
chimneys for a period exceeding six minutes in the hour. 
The Town Council will not require to obtain any further 
by-laws to enable them to carry this recommendation into 
effect. They have powers under their present Acts to prosécute 
in cases where the emission of black or brown smoke is held to 
be a nuisance, but the Burgh Engineer has hitherto had a 
difficulty in connection with the reporting of offenders, as no 
time limit was specified. 


THE annual general meeting of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Master Plumbers’ Association was held last week in 
the Building Trades’ Exchange, 67 Hope Street. Mr. James 
Somerville (president) occupied the chair. The directors’ 
report showed that the membership was 184, the number of new 
members admitted during the year being seven. The report 
made reference to the satisfactory arrangement come to by the 
Association, in conjunction with the Ironmongers’ and Allied. : 
Trades’ Association, with the Glasgow Corporation regarding 
the question of trading in gas heating and lighting appliances 
and goods by the Corporation. The treasurer’s statement was 
also submitted, from which it appeared that there was a 
balance of 501. 4s. 5d. on the year’s working, and that the 
capital now stood at 1,114]. 18s. ld. Office-bearers for the 
coming year were appointed, viz. :—President, Bailie James | 
Kilpatrick (Paisley); vice-president, George Munro; hon. 
treasurer, William Twaddle; secretary, John Wylie, 204 St. 
Vincent Street. 
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MACHINERY IN SPAIN. 

In the report of Mr. S. P. Cockerell, Commercial Attaché to 
H.M. Embassy at Madrid, it is stated that up to the enforce- 
ment of the new tariff the United States paid 5 pesetas 70 c. 
per 100 kilos. more on agricultural machinery than countries 
enjoying the minimum tariff. This disappeared with the new 
tariff, in which the duties were in both cases the same, and it 
would in any case have disappeared from the Spanish- 
American agreement. Ploughs are imported largely from 
Germany, but cheaper ones from the United States are being 
introduced. In the course of the last year the introduction 
of American disc ploughs has increased, but the heavy freight 
(from California), added to their high initial cost, and the 
slowness of the Spanish farmer in grasping the details of com- 
plicated machinery, impede the business. The question of 
complexity also applies to binders and reapers. . The business 
is in the hands of American makers. The American Harvest- 
ing Trust push their machines so much and give such favour- 
able purchase terms—a risky business when dealing with a 
machine which is likely to go out of order quickly unless care- 
fully handled. There are one or two British and Canadian 
houses that do a little business. Their machines are heavier 
than the American ones. The American sales amount to per- 
haps 5;,000l. per annum. There are no reapers or binders 
made in Spain. 

Although electricity generated by hydraulic power is daily 
increasing as the motive power in Spain, the increase of 
mechanical (steam or gas) power as an auxiliary is as great 
as or greater than was the case before electricity reached its 
present development. Owing to the climatic conditions of 
Spain, water power varies greatly in summer and winter, and 
until a cheap and efficient method of storing electric power can 
be found there must always be a choice of evils: either of 
seeing a great deal of power run to waste in winter or of using 
that power in winter and supplementing it in summer by gas 
or steam. Only with streams flowing from mountains high 
enough to retain their snow supply throughout the summer 
is this not the case, the water power then sometimes actually 
increasing in summer. Apart from this, the conditions 
usually attaching to concessions for electric lighting in Spain 
impose heavy fines for failure of current for more than a short 
period. It is therefore essential to lighting stations to secure 
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themselves by having an auxiliary mechanical plant to fa 
back upon when they are exposed to droughts such as hay 
been experienced in recent years in Spain. A competer 
authority has estimated that, taking Spain as a whole, ther 
is an average of 10,000 horse-power available in nearly eyer 
province of Spain excepting Castile, of which only some 2,00 
to 3,000 horse-power is at present used. Whether this estimai 
be accurate or not, it gives an idea of the latent power whic 
may reasonably be supposed to exist in the country. 

Preference for foreign machines may often be attribute 
to the fact that foreign firms, or their agents, are readier j) 
accepting the terms of payment offered by Spanish sellers f, 
the purchase of their engines. Theoretically, the usual tern’ 
are one-third with order, one-third on leaving the works, ¢ 
on arrival, and the remaining one-third three months later! 
but, in practice, one would be fortunate to get normal tern 
of this kind, buyers liking to pay as much as possible fro 
the profits derived from the machine purchased. The custo 
of long credits has been introduced within the last eight yeai 
by Continental firms, and it is now common to give one, an 
sometimes up to two years. Under these circumstances, - 
can be readily understood that ‘‘ cash with order,’’ which ’ 
often asked by British houses, is not very acceptable in Spau 

There is a further reason for the increased business ( 
foreign firms in steam engines—namely, the tendency i 
erecting electric power stations to purchase the motive pow? 
from the same country as the dynamos. British electric; 
machinery is practically unknown in Spain, and many foreig 
steam and gas engines owe their presence directly to this fact 
Moreover, foreign engineers are far more numerous in Spai 
than British ones, and they naturally have a preference fo 
their own machinery. 


Prospects have improved considerably during the pai 
few days in the Dalbeattie granite trade. Messrs. D. H. . 
J. Newall have secured a portion of the work for large offic 
in Liverpool. They were the only successful home contractor 
The job, which is the largest one for granite ever let in tl 
United Kingdom, will employ the local workmen for a cor 
siderable time, and the Cowpark Quarry, which has been close 
for over two years, is again to be opened. a 
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FERRO-CONCRETE TESTS. 


Iz is universally conceded that reinforced concrete has a 
future, and to this it may be safely added that it also 
possesses a present, after witnessing the tests recently im- 

osed at Messrs. David Kirkaldy & Son’s works on some 
patents of The Improved Construction Co., Ltd. These tests 
were protracted over a longer period than originally con- 
templated, in order to ensure a more searching investigation 
than at first proposed. 

Compared with the ordinary steel beam on the market, 
and for equivalent dimensions, the proportion of metal em- 
ployed in the patent beam is but 30 per cent., and the cost 
of the latter is said to be considerably less than half that of 
the steel beam ; and considered weight for weight when such 
steel beam is encased in concrete, there is but little to choose 
between them. A ferro-concrete beam made by the Company, 
of dimensions 15 inches by 10 inches by 15 feet span, weighs 
165 Ibs. per foot run and is calculated to carry a distributed 
load of 35 tons. The proportion of metal employed as com- 
pared with the total area of the patent beam is about 5 per 
cent. The beam tested was of 60 days’ manufacture. 

The construction is worthy of description. Series of M.S. 
bars of sizes varying from 4 inch to inch square are disposed 
perimetrically and otherwise, and are tied together by § inch 
rectangular hooping; these bars are strengthened on 
the tension side by calculated weights of expanded metal 
lathing; whilst above the neutral axis of the beam, 
4 inch d. M.S. spiral hooping set at a radius of 43 inch is 
fixed about 4 inch M.S. bars. 

Under a load of 35,000 lbs., a deflection of .386 inch was 
registered and this was increased to .6 inch under a load of 
50,000 Ibs. ; at this pressure, fine hair cracks began to appear 
on the concrete, spreading gradually over the central portion 
of the tension side, in fairly regular series, 2 inches apart. 
When subjected to a pressure of 295 tons, the deflection was 
practically 1 inch. At this stage the beam was temporarily 
strengthened on the tension side and then subjected to 
pressure to induce failure, which occurred under a load of 
73,000 lbs. On examination, the value of the spiral hooping 
was made evident, being to all intents unaffected by the 
test, the outer hooping and some of the bars being abundantly 
crushed. 
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The zbove Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
at the Goyt Mill, Stockpor‘. 
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A stanchion, 10 inches by 10 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, 
67 days old, containing only 23 per cent. proportion of metal 
to the whole, and made on the same general principles as the 
beam, was tested under compression ; in this case also the 
effective value of the spiral hooping was in evidence. Under 
a final pressure of 118.2 tons, the stanchion failed, being 
deflected to the extent of 1 inch ; general scaling and breaking 
outside the limits of the spiral hooping appeared during the 
application of the last 5 tons of pressure. 

The processes by which the concrete and steel are combined 
are calculated to ensure uniformity, a valuable factor 
where concrete is concerned. The Company intends to 
standardize its productions and to maintain large stocks in 
hand. 


Dunine the past year Sheffield had the highest record of 
bright sunshine, its total being 1,428 hours, compared with 
Bradford 837 hours, Manchester 894, Glasgow 1,012, Bir- 
mingham 1,105, Leeds 1,167, Edinburgh 1,178, Dublin 1,216, 
London 1,235, Nottingham 1,322, Durham 1,334, and 
Aberdeen 1,400. 


Tue Borough Council of Paddington have increased the 
salary of Mr. E. B. Newton, the borough surveyor, from 
6002. to 6251. per annum, with residence, gas, fuel, &c., the 
salary to rise 251. per annum up to 7001. Very great satis- 
faction has been expressed with Mr. Newton for the able 
manner in which he has discharged his duties. 

Tur Wandsworth Board of Guardians recently adopted a 
scheme for the construction of a new infirmary estimated to 
cost 93,0001. The Local Government Board has written 
suggesting certain economies, which the chairman of the 
Guardians said would effect a saving of less than 100]. on 
the entire amount. The matter was referred to a committee. 

Tur firm of Berrington, Son & Martin, civil engineers, of 
Bank Buildings, Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton, will be 
carried on in future under the name of Berrington, Son & 
Watney. Mr. A. G. Martin retires, and Mr. Gerard N. 
Watney, M.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., has taken his place, and the 
firm will continue their practice at their old addresses in 
Wolverhampton and 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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CANTILEVER BRIDGES. 


A PAPER was read on February 13 at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers by Professor T. Claxton Fidler on 
‘“The Erection of Cantilever Bridges.’’ It related particu- 
larly to the process of corbelling forward, and the temporary 
stresses which take effect when the process 1s extended to the 
central ‘‘independent’’ span, by using its panels as a tem- 
porary prolongation of the cantilever. During this part of the 
process the stresses due to the weight of the structure are 
greatly changed—not only in the members of the independent 
span, but also in the cantilever. The river-arm and also the 
shore-arm of the cantilever are now subjected to greater bend- 
ing moments and greater boom stresses, and these are briefly 
referred to ; but the more important changes are those which 
will generally take effect in the web-system of both arms of the 
cantilever, and they become especially important when the 
web-system consists of vertical posts and diagonal ties de- 
signed to act only in tension. 

Taking any ordinary form of cantilever, of varying depth, 
it is shown that, while the vertical shearing force at all points 
in the river-arm undergoes no change under the altered condi- 
tion of the structure, yet the tensile stress in the diagonal of 
every tapering panel is considerably less than the stress due 
to the same load in the completed bridge. Thus it is possible 
that the tensile stress in one or more diagonals may fall to 
zero as soon as the corbelling process reaches a certain defin- 
able stage, and if the process goes further the stress may be 
reversed in direction. Any such reversal of stress would tend 
to induce a buckling of the lower boom, and it is therefore 
necessary to examine this contingency in detail. 

To define and to simplify the problem, the cantilever is 
first treated as a pin-connected frame of discontinuous bars, 
free to turn at the joints (the diagonal ties being flexible). 
The arm, which projects beyond any given panel, can then be 
examined in respect of its equilibrium while the process of 
corbelling goes on; and the stability of the arm vanishes as 
soon as its centre of gravity reaches a certain critical point P. 
If the corbelling process is carried any farther, the collapse 
of the pin-connected frame follows as a necessary consequence 
from the upward buckling of the lower boom at one or more of 
its joints. 

The critical point P is determined for each panel by a 
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simple graphic method, and serves the purpose of a meta 
centre, so that the question of stability can readily be deter, 


Passing from the hypothetical illustration, the lower boon. 
is next considered as a continuous member following the same 
general outline ; and the upward buckling tendency is mosii 
clearly apparent when the member is designed to follow an 
arched outline (convex upwards). The continuity of the 
member does not greatly alter the governing conditions a: 
found in the pin-connected frame. At any stage in the cor. 
belling process the same forces are in operation producing the 
same buckling tendency ; and as the centre of gravity moves 
out to the point P, the lower boom passes under a new set of 
conditions. It first loses the support of those forces or re- 
actions on which it had depended for its stiffening in the 
vertical plane. Then, as the corbelling goes on, the boom is 
subjected to positive transverse bending forces or stresses, with 
an ever-increasing tendency to push forward the upward 
buckling movement. 

The shore-arm of the cantilever is to be treated in the same. 
way, the anchorage force being duly taken into account ; for. 
in this arm also it is equally necessary to consider the pos-. 
sible contingency of an upward buckling of the lower boom 
under like conditions of equilibrium. | 

The general practical question whether the corbelling pro-. 
cess can be carried out so far as to reach the centre of the span 
(or to reach any given intermediate point) without involving 
this contingency in either arm of the cantilever, must depend | 
in each individual case upon the features of the design—the | 
length and weight of the independent span, the geometrical _ 
form of the cantilever, and the curvature of its lower boom— } 
and also upon the actual distribution of the load upon every 
panel of the bridge. ; if 


| 
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Tue Holme Cultram Urban District Council has received | 
a report from its engineer detailing further serious erosion in 
that portion of the district washed by the Solway tide. Since | 
his previous survey on December 4 an average of 4 yards of | 
land has been washed away for a length of 200 yards near | 
Skinburness. The surveyor’s estimate for a protecting sea- | 
wall is 4,5007. The wall will be begun immediately. 
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SMALL DWELLINGS.* pelled to sell the land to the local authority if they desire it 


Tue house reformer is often an extremist who would sweep for the housing of the people, ata price based upon the average 
all small dwellings away (including back-to-back houses), and actual receipts during a past cps pact period. Where there 
insist upon having only houses of modern construction built | 18 @ dual ownership of property, or when the buildings are 
in accordance with the ordinary building bye-laws, This | Owned by a short leaseholder, or where the interests in the 
often leads to overcrowding, and is to a great extent a mis- | P™operty are numerous, te he spas, the same 
take, as the rent of such houses is usually more than the poor | Principle should be made to apply, and nothing given for 
san or will pay. Many of the small houses are in a good | Prospective improvement in value. The price awarded or 


4 Sie . reed upon should be allocated, where necessary, by some 
nabitable condition, clean, openly situated, and quite satis- | @gteed up ee yy 3 

mory (if not overcrowded) fortcortaiatasetions of the poor, | authority, amongst the different interests or claimants (as 
But houses of this kind should be carefully watched to pre-e eaaae under the Workmen’s Compensation Act) or the 


amount paid into court, as in certain cases under the Lands 
vyhen such houses are known to be occupied by the disreputable | Clauses Act. This would obviate delay in obtaining posses- 
joor. Houses of this kind might be registered to accommodate | S108, and overcome difficulties which might exist in the title. 
. fixed number of occupants. Power should be availakle to | This question is a complex one, but serious defects require 
prosecute for dirty houses or filthy persons; and the person strong remedies. é As previously stated, Peay. ac Saneke: 
vho receives the rent should be, to some extent, responsible | 27 Simply farming their land, by allowing old and dilapi- 
‘or the condition of the premises. dated property on it to be occupied until it is required for 

Many of the small dwellings that are now rightly con- ee PERV ere meee bist Ree mm Aa sys aie ie ‘ 
lemned could be permanently closed or made habitable if the peal Soe ees aE ¢ with advan vee Nees i ips 
ocal authorities would sink private interests and exercise ose Pea : on nney, ag aa ae 7 dae a 
he powers they already possess. Constant supervision of this | ®°¥t1ng land for housing. ear ee segiead. |. eee 
lass of property is necessary. The privacy of the home and the repayment of capital expended should be lengthened as 


iberty of the subject, important as they are, must be in- ge ste is good parma: thoriti t 
aded where a person insists upon occupying a house in a se ene OREDAOT OF Ue WI TOE Git yates HeeEevtea CR NNO 


ondition which makes it dangerous to the public build or manage small dwellings economically, and that. it 
A gradual reduction in the number of low-class dwellings | WOuld be advisable to let the land for a period of twenty-one 
ould take place if the above-mentioned suggestions were | Years, under stringent conditions, to persons accustomed to 


ae je for housing | this class of work. At the end of that period the buildings 
Wd ee 1d Pave to-be made for housing would fall into the hands of the local authority, who would 
gs. 


itis) however, inadvisable to house ‘the class of pone then have power to extend the lease or take down the build- 


eferred to in large numbers under one roof. Low buildings ar Ss or es HED oa saeites st eee 1 
nd wide open thoroughfares are preferable. The conditions d een ae : e eh HS oad ete ti The * as ‘A pda 
hich regulate the price of land in the immediate vicinity | 2%° -©¢ 45 Tents which the poor can pay. ae aba mia fy 
: : d ye usually built is unsuitable for the purpose, as it is not 
f our towns interfere to a considerable extent with the im- es ; . : 
: ; sufficiently open for inspection, and in many cases the 
rovements that would otherwise be carried out. The owners at f af ’ 
3 : 3 : ‘ arrangements prevent free circulation of air. The local autho- 
f land occupied by blocks of premises proved to be insanitary ; ; 7 
: : Bs oad rity should (with the approval of the Local Government 
10uld in case of non-compliance, after reasonable notice to : 


medy the defects on their land, given by the local authority, Bn TEL ota OL EBB Ye DOSY Uetplod seth oni) slayratiag ie 


f ; erection of houses on areas of this kind. \ 
ith the approval of the Local Government Board, be com- The cost of the land, the cost of the building, and the usual] 


* From remarks by Professor J. Radcliffe in the Journal of charges which are paid by the owner of the building, should 
e Sanitary Institute. be reduced to a minimum. In extreme cases preferential 


ire you interested in WOOD PRESERVATION? 


ANTHROL protects all varieties of wood from decay, whether 


the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all 
wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 
and the teredo in sea water. Rats will not 
gnaw wood which has been treated with 
ANTHROL. Full particulars | e 
The result of much practical 
experiment has shown it to be the 


and prices will be sent on 
application. 
most efficient and economical means 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 


‘ which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 


creosoted under pressure. ANTHROL does not require 
expensive pressure-plant; does not reduce the mechanical 

efficiency of the timber ; does not increase the liability of the wood to 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human bei: gs or domestic 
animals ; and does not leave the surface of the wood black ancl unpleasant for 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 
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vent overcrowding and other insanitary conditions, especially 
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rating for a limited period might be resorted to, 50 that the 
rent to be paid by the tenants of the houses may be‘as small 
as possible, and at the same time allow the builder to obtain 
a reasonable return for his outlay, and to repay the capital 
sum expended at the termination of his lease. 

Some help might in extreme cases have to be given to the 
builder to enable him to get back his capital and interest in 
twenty-one years. This help might be given in total or partial 
exemption from rates, a nominal ground rent, a subsidy, or 
some payment at the end of the lease. The better housing of 
the poor is:an object worth some financial sacrifice. 

Under the above-mentioned conditions the ordinary rate- 
payers would not really suffer, and the liability of the local 
authority would not be increased beyond the purchase price 
of the land, from which.a return would be obtainable in many 
cases. 

Conditions are often imposed by Parliament upon railway 
companies and others who desire to carry out public works, 
regarding the rehousing of persons to be displaced by the pro- 
posed works. Local authorities might take advantage of this, 
and arrange for a joint scheme for housing the poor of their 
district. 

Many schemes for providing small houses have been. pre- 
pared, but under ordinary conditions the existing bye-laws 
prevent their adoption. The accompanying designs are, in 
the writer’s opinion, such as would meet difficulty as regards 
rent if the bye-laws could be modified as suggested and the 
buildings constructed and managed by a person accustomed 
to this class of property. 

Each house is a separate dwelling containing a living- 
room.of reasonable size and two bedrooms also of moderate 
size. The bedrooms are separated by a partition open at the 
floor and ceiling; each bedroom has a large window and is 
fitted with a firegrate and chimney. The floors and roof are 
solid, and the walls are plastered with cement so that no 
objectionable matter can accumulate. A free passage is pro- 
vided for air through the premises on the ground and upper 
floor. Behind the living-room provision is made for the 
staircase, coal store, and a set-boiler for washing clothes. A 
sink and separate w.c. are also provided for each house. The 
ashbin is contained in a recess which can only be opened from 
the outside. 


- & RFR. 


the front street. 


| purposes only. 


HE “DRAWWELL” GRATE! 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a | 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, | 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name © 
«4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation 


This Grate can only be supplied through | 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &Cc., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


CORKER, Ltd. 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. | 
London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


There are no back premises or enclosed yards. It is pro-| 
posed (by asphalte, concrete or flagging) to render the ground 
surfaces practically impervious, so that they can be washed | 
by a hose. : Aes ie 

Each house occupies about 51 yards of land not including | 

The cost, if twenty-four houses were built on the lines 
suggested need not exceed 801. per house. The following state-. 
ment will give an approximate estimate of the cost and yearly 
revenue, if, the scheme suggested were carried out without) 
financial assistance from the local authority. - . 


” Expenditure. Receipts. 
gl) NR Made Vesa tae & | scl 
5 pereént. interest on 52 week’s rent at oe 
80/. and. repayment . 3s. 8d. per week . 910 8 | 
of . capital..in 21., To Balance - 0 0 5h 
years : 5 iD) LO eee eas 
Ground rent . «WO WOO) 
RepAle iF 2 OOO: 
Rates, 7s. €d: in the 
£ ona net assess- 
ment of 52, 5s. . 119 4 
‘Water ; : ,2OP SEES 
911 14 9 11 iy 


If the local authority would excuse the owner from pay- 
ment of rates in special cases, the house could be let at a rent 
of 2s. 11d. per week. Houses of this class should not he let 
to those who have a reasonable income. The poor make their 
own appeal in this matter by their life. It is far better to 
remove the cause of the difficulty than to offer protection. 
Practice must take the place of charity; the danger to life 
and the suffering must be removed by the uplifting of those 
who are frail and indifferent to misery. Dealing with wounded| 
humanity is not a pleasant occupation ; but Mr. John Burns 
recently said that better housing conditions would do more 
good to the country and the town labourer than the distribu- 
tion of millions of money in grants for the unemployed. 


} 
t 
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Tur Newcastle town hall committee have agreed that a 
concert hall, to accommodate 4,000, should be erected, and 
that the present town hall should be used for municipal 


== 


WAS PLACED 


q 


obtained from 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, : ; 
where the “Drawwell” can ‘be seen in action: i 
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P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
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AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


essrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltid., Manning 
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ibscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
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; Westminster has become one of the most 11, 
the p-rfessions of Architecture and Civil L., Cerin, 
rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBEI! \\ OO. 
CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district a 
OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. UWA) 
ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for al. 
; business purposes. 


i¢ Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE POW 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


der no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
Feceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
m the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from|'the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will Surther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters. must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated b y the 

name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Lonpon.—March 7,—The Guardians of St. Mary, Isling- 
ton, invite designs for new casual wards. Architects desirous 
of competing are invited to forward name and address with 
statement of qualifications, and some of the works planned and 
supervised, to Mr. Edwin Davey, clerk to the Guardians, 
St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, London, N. 

Luton.—March 9,—Architects willing to compete in a 
limited competition for an elementary school to be erected in 
Dunstable Road are invited to submit their names to the 
Secretary of Education, Town Hall, Luton. 

TrvertoN.—March 21.--The Governors of Tiverton Middle 
Schools desire designs for new schools for boys and girls to 
accommodate 200 scholars at a cost of about 6,0007. Premiums 
of fifty and twenty-five guineas. Assessor to be nominated by 
President of R.I.B.A. Deposit of 21s. returnable, and 
stamped addressed brief envelope. For plans and particulars, 
Mr. E. 8S. Perkin, Director, Middle Schools and School of 
Art, Tiverton, Devon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrineton.—March 7.—For extensions to the Accring- 
ton Victoria Hospital. Deposit 11. 1s. Application for 
quantities to be made to Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 
architects, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 

BatTLe (Sussex).—March 12.—For alterations and addi- 
tious to the infirmaries at the union workhouse. Deposit 
1l.1s Mr. Henry Blackman, architect, Catsfield, Battle. 
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NORTHERN’ 
ASPHALT 


‘CHIEF OFFICES: 
STANDARD BUILDINGS, 
CITY SQUARE, LEEDS. 


CARDIGAN ROAD, 
LEEDS, N.E.R. 


Tel. No. : 2551 CENTRAL. 
Tel. Add.: “* ASPHALT,” LEEDS. 


S AND SIDINGS: 


) 


LONDON: QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER. 


MANCHESTER: 55 MARKET STREET. 


BRISTOL : BANGOR WHARF, CUMBERLAND 
ROAD. 


BRIDLINGTON : MARSHALL AVENUE. 
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Breckenuam.—March 9,—For (Contract No. 1) erection of 
a battery house at the existing electricity gener ating station, 
Churchfields Road. Deposit 3l. 3s. Messrs. Kincaid, Waller, 
Manville & Dawson, engineers, 29 Great George Street, Wicst 
minster, 8. W. 

Butrast.—March 21.—For erection of a villa in Malone 


Avenue. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, Kingscourt, 
Wellington Place, Belfast. 
~ Burtey.—March 7.—For the slater, plasters and 


painter’s work in twenty-eight houses off Kirkstall Road, 
Burley, Leeds, Mr. John A. “Webster, architect, 2 Basinghall 
Square, Basinghall Street, Leeds. 

CarerHam.——March 18.—For erection of male staff quar- 
ters at Caterham Asylum. Deposit 21. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
Metropolitan Asy lums Board Office, The Embankment, 
London, W.C. 

CratHam.—-March 26.—For the erection of a public sani- 
tary convenience for both sexes and weighbridge office, at the 
Paddock, Military Road. The Borough Surveyor’ s Office, 
Town Hail, Chatham. 

CuetmMorton.—For erection and completion of 
cottages. Messrs. Bryden & Walton, architects, Buxton. 


Crrpstone.—March 17.—For the erection of a pumping 
station at Clipstone, near Mansfield, comprising engine- 
house, boiler-house, coal store and chimney shaft, a pair of 
cottages, the formation of roads and laying out the site, and 
also the provision of all foundations for the erection and set- 
ting to work of the pumping machinery. Deposit 5]. 5s. 
Messrs. George & F. W. Hodson, engineers, Bank Chambers, 
Loughborough. 

CoLtwyn Bay. 
gasworks, Colwyn Bay, 
conveying plant. Mr. 
Offices, Colwyn Bay. 

Croypon.—March 10,—For the builder’s work necessary in 
erection of a convenience at Thornton Heath pond. Deposit 
1l. 1s. The Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Croydon. 


Duppo.—March 10.—For the work of erecting a teacher’s 
dwelling-house at Duddo, near Berwick-upon-Tweed. Mr. C. 
Williams, secretary to the education, committee, Pearl 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


four 


-March 16.—For supply and erection at the 
of a coal store and coal elevating and 
J. C. Pennington, engineer, Gas 


EarLsHEATON.—March 9,—For erection of retaining wile, 
and forming new approach to St. Peter’s Church. Messrs, 
Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury. | 

East Ham.—March 17.—For alterations at Sandringham| F 
Road infants’ school, to convert classrooms for the purposes of! 
a mentally defective centre, including new latrines, drainag 
work, and new fences.» Deposit 5. Mr. R. L. Curtis, ona 
tect, ‘1 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, H.C. 


Euern.—March 9.—For the mason, carpenter, pine 4 
slater, plaster, painter and iron works of alterations at 70| 
and 74 High Street. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin.” : 


Fartswortu.—March 20.—For erection of a public elemen- 
tary school at Mather Street, to accommodate 700 children,| 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Riba ta 
dale Place, Preston. 

Great Torrincron.—March 9.—For erection of busi 
premises, dwelling-house, and stable. Mr, John Lile, South | 
Street, Morengton: Devon, 

Great YarmourH.—March 12.—For erection of office 
buildings in Regent Street. Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, architect, 
Crossley House, “Lowestoft. | 


GRrEENCROFT.—March 17.,—The Durham County Couneil 
invite sole tenders for erection of the Greencroft infants 
school. Mr. G. T. Wilson, Durham Road, Blackhill. os 


Grimssy.—March 18.—-For the extension of the Welholm¢ 
Council school. | Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. -Herbert-C. Scaping 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. ) 


Guiiprorp.—March 14.-—For erecting a porter’s lodge 2 
receiving block, and a small stable building, &c., at the union 
workhouse, Guildford. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, archi al 


High Street, Guildford. 


Hatrrax.—March 9.—For the mason, joiner, pinealie| 
slater, patent glazier, ironfounder, and painter’s, &c., worl 
required in erection of mill, engine and boiler-houses, wit]| 
mill chimney and reservoir, &c., at West End. Messrs| 
Medley Hall & Son, architects and surveyors, 1 Harrisoi 
Road, Halifax. 

| 


Hatirax.—March 14.—For the erection of three shops a 
the junction of Rawson Street and Powell Street. Mr. Thos, 
Kershaw, architect, L. and Y. Bank Sean tala a 


= 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, . 

British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and | 

North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde,. Seyssel. 
Telephone >. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. dies cenit 


Row ~_ BROS. & CoO. Lut 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter... Lead Wire and Tape for ~ 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders ' 
(Dute h Stack Process), gad Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 


A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANCES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Roo! 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or mit 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 2 in. at less than one-third the cost of silt 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: ; | 
W, b, CROTCH & SUN Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAD, N ORWI | 
}§ Showrooms: =.» WENSUM STREET, i gil 


The BARROL 
SYSTEM of 
VENTILATION 


can be successfully applied . 
to every class and every 
size of building. , 


on. 


the BARROL patent VENTILATOR 


is constructed on an entirely new principle. Being automatic in action, and 
having no loose working parts, it cannot get out of order, and is therefore vee |S 
guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. Architects and builders are invited Seeeead dd & 
to write for List A, which contains several practical and artistic designs. 


Messrs. DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, s.W. 
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~Hastrnepen.—March 7,—For the following works re- 
quired in and about the erection of Council school at Helm- 
shore, Lancs., viz., excavating, masonry and walling, 
pentry and joinery, slating, plumbing, glazing and 
fitting, heating, ventilating, plastering, painting, 
asphalting.. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. J. 8. Green, borough 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 


Hastinepen.—March 7.—-For the following works re- 
quired: in and about the extensions to the secondary school, 
Bury Road, viz., excavating, masonry, and walling, carpentry 


car- 
gas- 
and 
sur- 


and joinery, slating, plumbing, glazing and gasfitting, heat- | 


ing, ventilating, plastering, and painting. Deposit IJ. 1s. 

Mr. J. S. Green, borough surveyor. 

_ fretanp.—March 7.—For building six labourers’ cottages 
in pairs and nine singly, including the fencing of the 4-acre 
plots to be attached thereto, and for fencing three 4-acre plots 
acquired as additional allotments, for the Naas No. 2 Rural 
District Council, Deposit 2s. 6d. Mr. Francis Bergin, 36 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

' Inptanp.—March 14,.—For erection of a semi-detached pair 
Mi cottages at Ballywalter, county Down. Mr. Ernest L. 
Woods, Bangor, county Down. 

Kere¢xnitry.—March 9.—¥For the erection of houses, &c., 
Jakworth Road. Apply to Messrs. W. H. & A. S. Sugden, 
wchitects, Keighley. 

“Kaypat.—March 13.—For rebuilding shop and dwelling- 
jouse, 25 Wildman Street. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, 
Kendal. 

Lrapeate.—March 9,—For the several works required in 
ulterations and additions to the R.C, schools, Brooms, Lead- 
gate, Durham. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. : 

»Lenps.—March 9.—For the whole or any of the several 
fades required in alterations and extensions to restaurant 
premises in Kirkgate, namely, bricklayer and mason, carpen- 
fer and joiner, plumber and glazier, concretor, plasterer, 
painter, slater and ironfounder’s work, Applications to 
Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects and surveyors, 84 
Albion Street, Leeds, 

Lonpon.—March 7.—For the following works—namely, 
1) erection of a caretaker’s house, latrines, playsheds, boun- 


dary walls, &c., on a new school site in Crowland Road = (2) 
alterations and addition to Coleraine Park schools—for the 
Tottenham Education Committee. Deposit 21. 2s. each con- 
tract. Application to Mr. G. E, T. Laurence, architect, 22 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Lonpon.—March 10.—For erection of the first portion of 
the infirmary at Edmonton. Deposit 10]. 10s. Mr. Stuart 
Hill, architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C, 

Lonpon.—March 26.—For erection of dwellings for: the 
working class, Prospect Terrace, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
Deposit 5/. Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen 
Street, Cheapside. 

Lonpon.—Contractors desirous of tendering for work in 
connection with the Franco-British Exhibition should com- 


‘municate with the Director of Works, Franco-British Exhibi- 


tion, Wood Lane, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Mancuester.—March 17.—For the erection of fireproof 
staircases, cubicles and latrine at the Withington Workhouse. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Charles Clegg & Son, architects, 21 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

New Prensuaw.—March 17.For alterations and improve- 
ments at the New Penshaw School. The County Education 
Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Prnzance.—March 7.—For erection of a: church house, 
in connection with St. John’s Church. ‘Mr. Oliver Cald- 
well, architect, Penzance. 

Ramscate.—March 12.—For new post office. Deposit 
ll. ls. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Rrsuton.—March 10.—For erection and completion of a 
fire station and Council offices in Brook Street, Rishton, 
Lancs. Deposit 1l. 1s. The Surveyor, 4 Church Street, 
Rishton, 

RisHron.—March 16.—For erection and completion of 
eight dwelling-houses in Cliffe Street. The Secretary’s Office, 
25 School Street, Rishton. 

Rocunster.—March 18.—For additions to the police 
station. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

St. Hetens.—March 30.—For erection of schools in 
Sutton, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 11. 1s. Myr. Frank S. 
Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 
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ELECTRIC 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


ramental Bracket 


rt Metal Work of all Kinds 


56 LUDGATE HILL,LONDON e.c 


ERFECTION 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
. Works—_-BRIDGWATER, 


‘ 


~ 


LOUISIANA 
YDRO- XTRACTORS 'peEp CYPRESS. C 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


iT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
SmitH & TyrRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WricHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. ¢ 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Litd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND). 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 


IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 

lanufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 


vl LXXVIII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 


CONSTRUCTION. 


ROPE & TAPE , ¢4, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY, 


Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired.. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, JP 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ | 
Telephone No. 288, = 
Nottingham. 


ASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


/ 


10 


Scottanp.— March 17.—For the mason, carpenter, plum- 
ber, gasfitter, plasterer and cement, slater, painter and glazier, 
iron and electric lighting works of a slaughter- house at Hut- 
cheon Street, Aberdeen. Mr. John Rust, architect, 224 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Srarrorp.—March 12.—For the enlargement of Stafford 
Corporation Street Council school by the addition of 526 places. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Apply to Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Swanscompr.—March 19.—For erection of a fire station 
in Church Road, Swanscombe, Kent. Mr. F. M. Kirby, 
Laureston, London Road, Greenhithe. 

THEARNE.—March 9.—For the construction of 240 yards of 
wood guard fencing at Leconfield, and 590 yards on the 
Beverley and Hull road, near Thearne, for the Hast Riding 
County Council. Mr. ‘Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor, 
County Hall, Beverley. 

Turapston.—March 14.—-For erection of a school at 
Thrapston, Northamptonshire. Deposit 11. 1s. Send names 
before March 2 to Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, High Street, 
Kettering. 

Truro.—March 9,—For erection of showroom and offices 
as extension of existing stores, Town Quay. Mr. Measham 
Lea, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor, Truro. 

TwELVEHEADS.—March 10.—For building and completion 
of a bridge over the river at Twelveheads, Cornwall. The Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Truro Rural District Council, 16 St. Mary’s 
Street, Truro. 

Watrs.—March 7.—For erection of additions to the Caerau 
and Spelters Co-operative Society, Caerau, near Bridgend. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & Jones, architects, 5 Station 
Road, Port Talbot. 

Watrs.—March 9.—For extension of Hopkinstown infant 
school, Pontypridd. Deposit 31. Surveyor to the Council, 
Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—March 10.—For erection and completion of a 
villa residence at Maindy, Ton Pentre. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Watres.—March 11.—For erection of retaining walls and 
fencing at Tai-Nant, Penycae, near Ruabon. Mr. T. Rees 
Evans, district surveyor, Johnstown, Ruabon. 
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Watres.—March 10.—For alterations and repairs at thi 
Railway Inn and adjoining dwelling-house, Sirhowy. Mr 
Osborne Newcombe, architect and surveyor, Tredegar. i : 

Watrs.—March 13.—For rebuilding the Colliers’ Arms 
Skewen. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. [ 

Watrs.—March 20.—For erection of St. Mary’s clerg: 
house, Cardiff. Mr. G. E, Halliday, architect, 19 Casi] 
Street, Cardiff. 

W arMinster.— March 7.—For building a cottage at Chris 
Church. Deposit 1l. 1s. Messrs. Long & Glass, architects| 
53 Market Place, Warminster, and 9 The Bridge, Frome. 

WEsSTON-SUPER-Marze.—March 10.—For erection of Sun 
day schools in connection with Primitive Methodist chapel 
Brighton Road. Messrs. 8S. J. Wilde & Fry, architects 
Boulevard Chambers, Weston-super-Mare. | 

Wurterretp.—March 12.—For new vestries and wester: 
porch, Unsworth Church, Lancs. Messrs. Austin & a 
architects, Lancaster. ty 

Wi1can.—March 18.—For two fire-escape staircases at th 
workhouse. The Master, Workhouse, Frog Lane, Wigan. | 

WInscomBe WoopsoroucH.—March 7.—For erection ¢ 
a cloakroom at the Council School. Messrs. Price & Jane 
architects, Waterloo Street, Weston-super-Mare. 

WrexHamM.—March 14.—For erection of five villa resj 
dences in Beechley Road. Mr. F. A. Bevan, architect and sui 
veyor, 3 Queen Street, Wrexham. | 


At the last meeting of the Preston Town Council it wa 
stated that the moss which has caused a great deal of troubl 
by blocking water pipes in the town had been traced to th 
middle reservoir, Grimsargh. The reservoir had been drainec 
and half-way down the slope there was a belt of moss som| 
three or four feet wide. The borough surveyor believed the| 
by pitching the lower as well as the upper part of the a 
voir and grouting the whole, so as to leave no apertures betwee 
the stones, the growth would be prevented. The strainin 
chamber in the reservoir was antiquated, and it was propose 
to remodel it. The Council approved of the carrying out ( 
these works, which will cost 7,5001. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


Glazed | 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
' FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Ros Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘‘ Pavissemus,”’ London. 


| WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., Ww. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting aes 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & G0., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
Telegrams, “* FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


is essential, and the best results are obtai f 
from the material and workmanship of 1¢ 


Fren 
LIMITED, 
§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., 


» « THE «. 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


TH: EXGAZ Ltd. (oe eee 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON, 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Raruway (Hast End ‘ 
CorsHam Down QuaRRy (Entrance from Rail® 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply : 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms 4/ 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executec 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
dried Stone for Winter use, 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotn Ownz!) 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, 
Note.—No Connection with other BA vi STONE File 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. CROYDON, 
————— For additions and alterations at Waingates, Mr. H. Berney, 
aa BRIDLINGTON. architect, Croydon. 
For erection of dwelling-house on Station Road. Mr, J. FunnELL & Co., Croydon (accepted) . 2 DoS want 
SHEPHERDSON, architect, Bridlington. DARTFORD, 
A Kneeshaw . ° . . . . £705 18 0 Le f h t " - eC. 
Sampson & Siddall ‘ 4 : ’ : 691 310 For the construction of pump-house, storage tank, &c. 
Booth . ; : : : : , : 670 0 Accepted tenders. 
Wilson . : é : : ‘ F : 634 0 0 Russell & Sons, Leicester, cast-iron tank . £62413 0 
Gant. 5 ‘ ; : : ‘ : 630 0 0 Parker, Ltd., Wolverhampton, pumps : 604 0 0 
Martindale . ; ; q ? 629 0 O Blay, Dartford, pump-house . f : 350 0 0 
Gray, Bridlington (accepted) : é : 518 0 0 
BRIXHAM. EAST WORTHING. 


For alterations and additions to Congregational Church. My. Bor erecta) BCs ag 


W.G. Coutprey, architect, Paignton. Wisdom Bros. . y i : - £5,173 0 0 
eee Francis. ; _ £1197 0 0 Saunders Bros. . 4 5 : : 2,973 0 0 
; Stephens, Bastow & Co. : : ; : 2,849 0 0 
Preece 2 : ; ; 1,055 0 0 Richardson . : ; ; ; : : 2,805 0 0 
Devonport if oinery Works ‘ ; : : 997 0 0 Brow ee sona 2796 0 0 
Yeo & Sons. . . . . . 978 0 0 Deane : : ; ; i : 9753 0 0 
kin & Sons . ; ; ; - 934 0 0 ; ; : : ; : i aye 
Wil Linfield’ & Sons2 | ee eee ee 2,747 0 0 
Wanacott . . ° ° : - 855 0 O Moat 2706 0 0 
Hazlewood Bros. ier awe. F* ,, 820-0 0 |% ipoeeaghiue ne ae ewe na ennnERUERRES coRh 0:9 
Badcock . . . . : ‘ ° 815 0 0 Cook & Sons J : : ‘ : ? 2.692 0 0 
eorey pg. 1500.0) | Potters Bross” iy ue, OMe ee een ne ROTO 0 
CooKSLEy, Brixham (accepted) . : ; 730 15 6 Bartley & Ward ; ; 2642 0 0 
a 12270 01 (Bosteli Bras <0) at) Ame One ae enn Baa 
meer Sons. ele 670.00) | | Peskett &iCon-. 1 ss Geese aly ae Ban) 70 
BURSLEM. Rowland Bros. . ‘ , : ; ’ 2,499 0 0 
for raising walls and repairing and making good roof of retort- Hillman & Murrell . ; ‘ : : 2,485 0 0 
house at gasworks. Mr. Epwarp Jongs, engineer. Linfield & Sons . ; : : ; * 2,475 0 0 
Grant & Son. : ; : Sf : en £900 = 00-0 Sandell & Sons . : : ; : ‘ 2,450 0 0 
Wardle . ; : : : : a : 750 0 0 WALLIS sneer ner) : : j : - 2,555 0 0 
Bennett Bros. p : : ; 720 0 0 Crane . . . . . . . 2,124 0 0 
Brinpiey, Burslem (accepted) f ; ; 649 10 0 GREAT BADDOW 
i CLEATOR MOOR. For erection of two meter-houses on the south side of the River 
for building St. Patrick’s Club. Messrs. Pickrrine & Chelmer. 
Crompton, architects, Whitehaven. Potter 42Sone é a ORe men 
Accepted tenders. Allen &Gowetsin edo. oF soi ele aoc Oem 
Dolongham, Bigrigg, R.S.O., joiner . . £1,295 0 0 Moth . ’ : 5; 245 0 O 
0 


T. & W. Robinson, Egremont, mason . : 439 0 0 WEIGHT, Chelmsford (accepted) ¢ , : 184 16 


ASHA ABLE Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
S ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


“GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED 189G 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


Deibicortre Ba Rice's’ Cross: JOHN H. FULLER & CoO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 
The ‘*“MASTA” Patent Improved 


ARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
" proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings a of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


HOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER cenines, ct. 
TEE and Quick-setting. 


roved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
' Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


ny Makersof G, Mi. RESTALL & SON, ‘%cce2"* SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINCHAM. 


all ab is 
. — Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ** PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.”’ 
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_SUPPLEMENT 
EVESHAM. HAVERFORDWEST. 
For alterations and additions to institute buildings, Market For erection of laboratory, laundry and cookery room and + 

Place. Mr, G. H. Hunt, architect, Evesham and Bed- classrooms, Tasker’s High School for Girls. Mr. D. E. 

ford Row, London. Quantities by Mr. R. Griaes, Gray’s THOMAS, grchitect, Haverfordwest. 

Inn: Square, W.C. Young ‘ ; ; ; ¥ £1, de 0 5. : 
Bloxham  ., . : : s ~ i 221, (00 ORO Doves & Morgan ; A : : 2 1,514. 0 0) 
Barnsley & Sis 4 A 4 < : 7,044 0 0 Young Bros. . 1,300 0 0 1 
Rowbotham 3 : 3 s f 7,490 0 0 Husranetny & Go. : Pembrone ‘(accented) . 1,230: Qa 
Hopkins. pines, : ‘ : ' 7;500 0.0 : [ 
White . : ; E ; : : ; 7,250> 0 0 | 
Ligdpley emerge op oye oss lh Ba eg ap a 
J, Competent ee OO HULL, ae 
Collins & Godfrey. : : : . 7,186 0 0 | Forheating, ventilating, hot-water supply, &c., of public hall, | 
Cliff & Co. . ; : 7,130 0 Q shops, &c. Mr. JosrpH H. H1rsz, city architect. =| 
Gibbs. , a) O00 20 Haden & Sons .  . 4. ,  ». « 382/907 aa 
‘Espiry & Co., Hyésham (ac cepted) ; 6,850 0 0 Coonan & Johnson . ; ; ; 2,800 0 0 | 
Tilt Bros. . . ; . 1 Sy ee 6,798 0 0 Musgrove & Co. . 5 : : f ; 2,350. O-= 
Dallow & Sons. : : 5 ; : 6,649 0 0 Korting Bros, . é : ‘ i : 2,015 O7aae a 

FISHGUARD. | Oldroyd & Co. . ‘ : ‘ , ; 1,880 Os 
For erection of school buildings. Mr. D. Epwarp-THomas, Matthew & Yates Z 5 ; 4 5 1,850: Oe iS 
architect, Haverfordwest. Sheen & Wells’. : : , ; d 1,779 Oe 
Rowlands & Davies. : : ; vt O98. a) <a) Leeds Marble Co. : é . : : 1,679 15 0 | 
Mercer ‘ : ; : ; ; 6,200 0. O Dawson & Co. . , : ; : 1,585 0 0) 
Davies & Morgan : ; ; : é 5,725 0 0 Brightside Foundry Ca ‘ g : 2 1,560 0 ve 
Davies & Francis. 3 ‘ ; : : 5,690 0 O Green . : 1,259 15 4 | 
- Heatherley & Co. : . ; : 5,650 0 0 Rossmr & Russet, Leeds (accepted) . ; 1,148 OF a 
es ae ; : ee : For electric light installation, fittings and fans required at the iP 
Davies ; : . : f 5,438. 0 0 Selby Street West School, Mr. JosrpH H. Hirst, city | 
Davies & ni ffiths ; ‘ : 5 : 5,422 17. 0 architect. ah 
Davies & Sons. R590 7070 Scott. ©, . 0° . 99) Seep 
Cole & Sons. : 5,158 0 0 Woks : : 5 : : : 897. Qe 
JoHN & GRIFFITHS, F ishedard (accepted) 4,869 0 0 Wallis & i tena : y 3 ‘ : 890 0 0 j 
GLANDWR. Pullan : a 870 0 0 
For erection of Council school. Mr. D, E. Tuomas, archi- Mann, HKgerton & Gos ; . : : 865 18 6 | 

tect, Haverfordwest. Tay lor & Co. 5 ; : : i : 849 0 0. 
R. Phillips : Se ry Ae ae OC) Haden & Son : ; i ; ; 842 10 9 
Heatherley & Co. : ‘ : : 4 1,128 0 0 Shaw . ; : , : : 808 10 0 
Williams 00 00.) 0 ke 950 0 0 | | J.H Taylor&Co ; 0 799 0 0. 
Young Bros. : ; : : : : 947 0 0 King & Co. . : : : é , “ 795° 6 72) 
Devenold Bros. . ; : ; : ; 910 0 ‘0 Dickens ; : : ; 754 8 0 
O,. Phillips q ? , ; 870 0 0 Harrison, Hull (accepted) . 5 : ; 688 10 0 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN A 


Tp R M< . Registered | 
Sj; TRADE MARK 
wa | 


BOX GROUND; 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


PUREE mre 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, if 
L&S.WR., NINE ELMS SW. {if 
132 GROSVENOR RQ, PIMLICGs | 
MANCHESTER : 
TRAFFORD PARK. | 


/) 
i 
{ 
| 
| 


HEAD cau aly of the Bay —SS 
orrices BATH, 72.2%, She ono bm os : 
. LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
é. EXCHANGE ST EAST. . 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE oat 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheaj 


extremes of heat and cold, excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, bor 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


See next 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEIGH-ON-SEA. LONDON—continued. 
Yor the first of a series of small bungalows. Mr. Arruur . 
~ Cox, architect, West Norwood. For paving, &c., of Longfield Street, Southfields, Wands- 
Green . : : : : y £440 -0° 6 worth. 
A.J. &C. Hocking : : : : : S45 OO Free & Sons -. . . . . . . £39916 0 
Spinner & Harris . : ; F ; : 280 0 0 Iles ; : ; ; : : ; . 598 0 0 
Parry o. : : . : . . ; 878 0 0 
LONDON. Potter ; ip pease eB as TS 8 ys Jy" 
for kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, &c., Holmleigh Atkins . : ; : : P : : 364 0 0 
Road, part of enbaurne Road, for the Hackney Borough Dykes. : ; : , : i : 363 0 0 
Council. Mr. Norman Scorers, M.I1.C.E., borough Hoffman 2 : , ¢ . : 3 358.17 3 
engineer and surveyor. Mowlem & €o. : : . : . . 357 0 0 
Holmleigh Road. ApDAMs (accepted) . : - : : : 556 0 0 
Bloomfield . : : : : 3 met.O17 8 5 
ET eee ee «1565 3 NORTHAMPTON. 
Grounds & Newton . ; : : ; 1,545 16 6 | For erection of library. 
Ee 1,458 8 Weldon Stone 
Catley ; ¥ ; : ; ; : pale 15 11 Per Specification are oF 
‘Porter 1,425 8 6 ae +69 
Dykes, 13 Speldhurst Road, Chiswick (ac- Souste ees . - £18,700 0 0 1072 00 
3 EK. Green . ; 17,598 0 0 1,135 0 0 
cepted) ., ; : 1,424 8 3 
ear rants Higgs : ; $ 17,205 10 0 1,075, 5 0 
Higgins. P ; 17,091 0 0 1,085 0 0 
EE 524.19 11 | Beardsmore . .. 16,994 0 0 1,096 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. : . . . ° : 484 9 1 Powell : : i 16,955 0 0 780 0 O 
Porter > ee 47118 5; wWoGren. . . 16,880 0 0 1,125 0 0 
Grounds & Newton : : J . : 469 2 1 Martin ; 16,816 0 0 844 0 0 
ES ey AO) 8) Conteediy es anime yey 6:7 00mr Uae 1,150 0 0 
Dykes s6L (4 | 4 “Hawt ener oboe 785 0 0 
CatTLEy, 23 Lloyd Square, W. C. (accepted) 442 2 4 Wisner f 16,510 0 0 769 0 0 
for laying concrete floors at workhouse, Homerton. Clark 5 ; : 16,500 0 O 155.502" 0 
Robinson : : : F ; : fee tas) SMO Mt Archer ; d : 16,292 0 0 800 0 0 
Shurmur & Sons. : . : : : ilsyer, 40) 40, Heap : ’ : 16,096 0 OQ 1Brotayey ye! 0, 
Porter . : : : : : : , 130 0 O 
Parker . A : . : : : . 128 0+ 0 ST. ANDREWS. 
Calnan & Son. : : : ‘ : : 128 0 0} For alterations at the Abbey Walk School. Mr. Henry, 
Moore . : H a : ; : : Lis seoee.0 architect. 
Silk & Son . : : . : ‘ ; Lie O 20 Accepted tenders. 
Wilkinson & Co. . : é : é : 106 0 0 Ness, mason . ; ; 3h : . £3858 0 0 
Weibking & Co. . : : 2 ; P 100 0 0 Carstairs, joiner . : : : ‘ : 169 0 0 
L. H. &R. Roberts. ; . : ‘ 98 0 0 Farquharson, plumber . t : ; 163 0 0 
Inkpen . 5 d 5 ‘ A : ‘ 88 0 0 Macpherson, plasterer . : ; : : Hee 
Dowley & Co. . ; : : ! ; : 5410 1 Black, slater : , - , ‘ : 52 15 10 


LT ZMANNée© 


HAMPSTEAD ROADW 
SONTINUATION NORTH or TOTTENHAM-COURT RE 
ARE NOW SELLING 


THE MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
lessrs. A. CLERET & Co., Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS OF HICH-CLASS ENCLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE, 


At 40 to 70 per cent. BELOW actual Cost of Manufacture, 
THUS PLACING THIS 


Beautiful Furniture within reach of ll. 
very uncommon Carve abinet, of fine workmanshi 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SALE PRICES POST FREE. en Ltn ta cise. “oe tee vera 


. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, La 


verrainam. TORTENHAM. N. 


JOIN ERY oF Every description 
OULDINGS  oaty pesicn 


14 


OSWESTRY. 
For supply of cast-iron pipes with bends, branches, &c. Mr. 
G. Wiuu1AM Lacey, C.E. , borough engineer. 


Stewart & Co. £617 12 0 
Cochrane & Co. . 595 8 3 
Sheepbridge Coal and Tron Co. 576 0 8 
Clay Cross Ironworks Co. 557 11 8 
Stanton Ironworks Co. . 555 6 2 
Holwell Iron Co. (pipes only) 552 5 4 
Staveley Coaland Iron Co. . 545 3 6 
CocHrane & Co., Dudley (accepted) 536 12 0 


RHYL. 


For erection of an assembly room on the foreshore at Rhyl. 
Messrs. Maxwett & Tuxe and F, Bennerr SMITH, joint 


architects. 
Webster £10,422 0 0 
Swift 4 10,291 0 0 
Billings & Co. . 10,261 0 0 
Young, Tinker & Young 9,917 0 0 
Chappell 9,819 0 0 
Thornton 9,669 0 O 
Jones 9,623 0 O 
Griffiths 9,620 0 0 
Hopkins . 9,350 0 0 
Burgess & Gare 9,270 0 O 
Neill & Co. 9,172 20-50 
Bentley & Co. . 9,146 0 0 
Birchall Bros. . 9,132 0 0 
Byrom 9,030 0 O 
Pickersgill : 8,957 0 0 
Dallow & Sons. 8,940 0 0 
Bland 8,800 0 0 
Brown & Sons 8,664 0 O 
Hughes & Stirling 8,662 0 0 
Kelly Bros. 8,289 0 0 
GriFrritus, Lye, Stourbridge (accepted) 8,235 0 0 


We regret that in publishing this tender last week the 
names of another firm of architects were erroneously sub- 
stituted. In the previous notice referring to the work the 
architects were correctly named. 
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REDDITCH. a 
For laying a new sewer in Birmingham Road and other works, | 
Vat & Sons, Lrp., Stourport (accepted) £2,209 18 0 


Received too late for Classification. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 
For the additions to Causewayhead School. 
Accepted tenders. : | 
Headridge & Sons, masons. 
R. Anderson & Sons, joiners. 
J. Gray & Sons, slaters. 
Walls, plasterer. 
Robertson, plumber. % 


DUDLEY. 
For the sewering of Tividale district for the Town Council, 
Hucues & Son, Gornal (accepted) £2,368 0 0 
For the sewering of Cole Street, Oak Street, Halesowen Road, 
Belper Row, and Double Row. 
HucuHes & Son (accepted) £966 0 4 


WIMBLEDON. 


For the erection of Council schools to accommodate 320 boys, 
320 girls, and 362 infants, in Pelham Road, for the educa. 
tion committee of the borough of Wimbledon. Mr. H. P, 
Burke Downine, F.R.1.B. ‘A. , architect, 12 Little College 
Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. Quantities by Messrs, 
Joun Luanine & Sons. 


ce a eae! rare oe auto aie” 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 


in its finish and extremely durable. 


value. 
Write for our “elaborate booklet, 


also fof oe special ‘lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. 


for. Booklet No. 6, sest free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Saritar 9 Ng. Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, eran ¥.C. 


Absolute freedom from 
cracks or, crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection.; A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 


‘**MQDERN BATHROOMS,” <«— 


Foster & Dicksee, Ltd. £18,632 0 ( 
Parsons & Townsend . 18,258 0° ¢ 
Leng 17,917. (GaG 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. 17,758 ‘On 
Burges & Sons : 17,432 0 ( 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. . 17,340 0 ( 
Lawrance & Sons 17,159 Ga : 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . 17,149 Ge 
Carmichael ; 16,955 0 ( 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd, 16,711 0 ( 
L. H. & R. Roberts . 16,577 OF () 
F. & H. F. Higgs 16,420 0 ( 
Cook & Sons. 15,970 0 ( 
Patman & Fotheringham, Lids 3 15,925 0 ( 
FarruHEAD, ALLEN & Son (accepted) ; 15,672. 0 : 


Phoenix Patent Connectit 


<n ZANDike ae : 
WOOD FRAMING SYSTE . 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 
for Industrial and Agricultural — 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- 
way and Exhibition Buildings, 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — 


Write for full particulars and estimates t\ 


MURRAY, LOTZ & €O., | 


102 FENCHURCH “— 
LONDON, E.C. _ 3 
Telegrams—' OVERARCHED, LONDON.” 


British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO.,: i i 
York; and J. POHLIG, Cologne, 


First-class patent Factory Railways, Eteok 
Storage Battery, Locomotives, Hoi, 
Elevators, Conveyors and every ? 
scription of Transporting Machine, 


Apply to— 


Ask 


E.G. a 


Chimney Expert aay 
Ventilating Specialis) 


bbe SURRH 


. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tur cost of the extensions is estimated at 10,0001. at the 
Royal Baths at Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. 


Tur Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd., have 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent. on the past year’s trading. 


Tue Great Western Railway intend to expend about 
25,0001. in connection with Newton Abbot station. 

Tur Barnet Board of Guardians have decided to seek 
powers to pump their own- water instead of as at present 
obtaining their supply from the Barnet Water Company. 


Tue cost of the new public baths at Stirchley, near Bir- 
mingham, will be 10,000/. The King’s Norton Council have 
passed the scheme. 

Ir is proposed to hold an exhibition by British and foreign 
artists of pictures, drawings, and sculpture in the Brighton 
Corporation Galleries at the end of next month. 


CONSIDERABLE alterations are suggested to be carried out 
in connection with the drainage by the Town Council of 
Aberystwith. 

Tue Brentwood Urban Council have decided to carry out, 
at a cost of between 15,0001. and 16,0001., a new system of 
sewerage for that district. 


A sERI0Us outbreak of fire occurred at the cabinet works 
of Messrs. C. A. Williams & Co., Silchester Road, Notting 
Hill, London, W., on Tuesday morning. It is estimated that 
Jamage to the extent of some 30,0007. was caused. 


_ Tue contractors for new docks about to be built at Methil, 
Fifeshire, for which the engineers are Messrs. Blyth & 
Westland, and which was announced in a recent issue, 
wre Messrs. Robert McAlpine & Sons, of Glasgow. 


Iv is proposed, at a cost estimated at a quarter of a 
million, to make extensive additions to the Royal Exchange 
it Manchester. For some time past the present buildings have 
een found quite inadequate. 

Mr. Atrrep EK, Nieurineate is carrying on his practice 
is architect and surveyor at 98 High Street, Putney, S.W., 
is previously to the death of his father, and has retired from 
he partnership with his brothers, carrying on business as 
3. HE. Nightingale, London. 


Fig. 1534.—THE ‘‘SOLITO.” 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, piety 
Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS, 


London Offices and Show Rooms: 2 and 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, Wes 


— ALSO AT — 


HULL: Alfred Gelder St., South Side, Queen’s Dock. ; 
NEWCASTLE: 4 Northumberland Street. 


{ LIVERPOOL: 21 Leeds St. 


‘ 


Designs and Estimates submitted 


Ar Sale Mr. Meade King held a Local Government Board 
enquiry into the application of the District Council for sanc- 
tion to borrow 10,156/. for private street works. There was 
no opposition. 

Tue baths committee of the St. Annes Council propose to 
build public baths on the South Drive at a cost of 12,0001. 
The scheme which the ratepayers rejected a few years ago was 
estimated to cost 20,0001. 


Mr. Rosert Beaumont, of Lexden, Essex, whose tender 
was 1,8441]., has secured the contract for the extensions at the 
workhouse infirmary, to be carried out for the Lexden and 
Winstree Guardians. 


Tur architect for the erection of new schools, caretaker’s 
house, &c., in New Road, Chingford, for the Essex Education 
Committee, is Mr. Walter Stair, 9 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


Messrs. Parman & FotTHerINGHAM, Lrtp., of 100 and 
102 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C., have secured the contract 
for the extensive alterations and additions which are about to 
be made to Albemarle Club, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
The architects are Messrs. Smith & Brewer, of 2 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C. 

Tur Montrose Harbour Committee have given considera- 
tion to the remit made to them concerning the demolition of 
the Fish Quay and its reconstruction with ferro-concrete. It 
is understood that their decision postpones the work until 
the completion of this season’s herring fishing. 

Tue forty-first annual meeting of the Builders Clerks’ 
Benevolent Institution was held at 21 New Bridge Street last 
week, Mr. W. F. Wallis, president, occupying the chair. 
The report showed an income of 7501., and an expenditure of 
7291. 10s. in pensions to thirty annuitants, together with 251. 
disbursed in temporary relief. Mr. E. C. Hannen was elected 
president. 

Mr. Strantey Batpwin, a director of Baldwins, Ltd., with 
which firm the Blackwall Galvanised Iron Company is amal- 
gamated, was on Saturday last returned unopposed as member 
of Parliament for West Worcestershire, to succeed his father, 
the late chairman of the Great Western Railway Company. 
Mr. Baldwin resides at Astley Hall, near Stourport, and is a 
magistrate for the county. 


Urinal Ranges 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, LTD., 


ARE CHARACTERISED BY 


(1) The minimum number of joints, thus reducing 
lability to leakage. 


(2) The rounding of all internal angles, thus allowing 
no part to become foul. 


3) Easy accessibility to all parts. 

) The open channels admitting of easy cleaning. 
) Hardness and strength of the burnt material. 
) ; 


for all kinds of Sanitary Ware for 


Private Houses, Public Buildings, Railway 
Stations, Hotels, Schools, Offices, Workshops, &c. 


BIRMINGHAM: 1 Edmund St. 
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THE Bevin of yee Association have again called 


the Home Secretary’s attention to the injurious and distract- 


ing noise caused by motor-omnibuses and traction engines in 
the residential, professional and commercial districts, ‘and the 
objectionable and totally unecessary noise caused by organ- 
grinding and street. cries in the public thoroughfares. The 
depreciation of house property in London during the last two 
years has been estimated at 6,000,000/. 


Tux slate quarries in the islands of Kasdale and Seil, part 
of the estate of the Marquess of Breadalbane, which for some 
time, have been standing idle, are about to be reopened. A 
new company, bearing the same name as the old company— 
namely, the Easdale Slate Quarries Company, Ltd.—and 
having a subscribed capital of 15,000/., has been registered. 
The company, we understand, are making arrangements to 
reopen the quarries at once. 

Tur largest yearly lumber cut in the United States was 
that ‘of 1907, the amount being 37,550,736,000 feet B.M., 
valued at 621, 151,388 dols. All other timber products bring 
the total to 40 billion feet, according to a circular from the 
U:S. Forest Service. Since 1899 the cut of white pine has 
dropped 40 per cent., and oak 56 per cent., while Douglas fir 
has increased 186 per cent. Yellow pine now leads, with 
Douglas fir second. 

A SrasipE House and Bungalow Exhibition is to be held 
in August at Ainsdale, near Southport. The object is to show 
how cheaply a good, small, artistic house can be built under 
the present by-laws. Prizes ranging frum 501. to 5/. will be 
offered in the five classes, The minimum for a single house 
will be 3001. and 275]. each for dwellings erected in pairs. 

Tur death took place suddenly on Saturday last of Mr, 
Henry Gough, builder, of Wolverhampton. The deceased was 
proceeding to his place of business when he complained of a 
pain at his heart. Notwithstanding that the deceased received 
all possible attention, he passed away in about half an hour’s 
time, He was seventy-five years of age, and had been engaged 
on important works in the town, including the erection of the 
Grand Theatre, Messrs. Chubb’s lockworks and All Saints 
School. 

Mr. H, SHELFoRD BrpweE tt, on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, on Tuesday held an enquiry at the Bethnal Green 
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town hall into an application of the Borough Council for 
order to acquire a site in Cambridge Road for a new to 
hall, council chamber, committee rooms and offices: Mr, | 
Finch (the borough engineer) said that the site was estim 
to cost 8,600). and the buildings (including furnit 
22,1001., a total of 30,7001. Two ratepayers opposed the a 
cation of the Borough Council on the grounds of trade de 
sion and the cost of. the site. 


_ Tur Lancashire Asylums Board have approved of the 
posed alteration of the position of the main buildings o 
new asylum at Whalley. It is proposed to move the bu 
ings 50 yards south, so as to utilise the best position on the 
site. With the object of trying to accommodate some of the 
patients at a less cost than at present accommodation for 3 
or 400 patients is being provided on the villa system, This 
will give the Board the ¢ experience of the efficacy of this. mode 
of accommodation and treatment. Ultimately provision 
have to be made for 2,000 patients. : 


From a statement prepared. by the Liverpool City Tree a 
it appears that the total cost of housing and demolition, after 
allowing for sums realised by the sales of surplus land, to! 
December 31 last was :+—-Housig, 524,3501. 3s. 1d. ; demo 
tion, 353,656/. 16s. 1d. ; total, 878,006/. 19s. 2d. From % 
total cost of housing deduct 146, 3371. 5s. 2d., the cost of un-| 
restricted buildings (Victoria Square, Juvenal Dwellings and 
Arley Street Dwellings). This leaves 78,0121. 17s. 11d., for 
which the interest and sinking fund amounts to 18,610]. "18s. | 
6d., or less 6,658. 17s. 1d. net rents of the restricted dwellings, | 
the balance to the debit for the year being 11,9511, 15s. 5d. 


Tue Shropshire Education Committee have approved of 
the recommendation of a committee for the erection of two 
secondary schools at Shrewsbury, the one for boys and the’ 
other for girls, to accommodate 200 pupils each, at a cost not: 
exceeding 18,0001. for the two schools ; a dual school at Bishop’s 
Castle, to accommodate fifty boys end fifty girls, at a cost | 
not exceeding 5,0001. ; a dual school at Wellington, to accom- 
modate 100 boys and 100 girls, at a cost not exceeding 9,0001 
and two schools (also secondary) at Oswestry, the one for boys | 
and the other for girls, to accommodate 120 pupils each, at a a| 
total cost not exceeding 12,0007. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ORTHFEST, THE RIDGWAY, WIMBLEDON:;—GARDEN VIEW— 
— THE STAIRCASE. : 


ie 


> : PREMISES, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


"© 


—. i v 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—SOUTH TRANSEPT AND LADY CHAPEL. 


eS 


a DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


———— — ee eS eee — 


, Hearaman’s lattice steps have been well known for many 
years, but had the disadvantage of being 6 inches thick when 
closed, and it is an item of public interest to record the fact of 
a great improvement having been effected to enable them to 
fold up so that'the closed thickness is now only 23 inches. 
The system’ of coustruction- combines very light weight: with 
great’ strength; and it is a boon to shippers to save freight 
by the close packing of these steps. ‘They are also made 
without the supporting legs to close to only.14 inches and 
open: to 6 inches width of tread, which is very comfortable for 
the feet of the users. The works of Messrs. Heathman & Co.. 
at Parson’s Green, London; S. W.; are again being enlarged 
to meet the increasing demand, which now enables them to 
execute all orders with despatch, 


»Arthe Bury county police court last week it was alleged 
that the Whitefield Urban District Council had committed a 
breach of faith in failing to adopt a sewage scheme sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board on January 28, 1907, but had 
zarried out an entirely different scheme, which gave only just 
jver one-half the capacity of the scheme sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board. The Mersey and Irwell joint com- 
mittee pointed out that the-different scheme had been carried 
mit without consulting either the joint committee or the Local 
xovernment Board. For the defence it was admitted that the 
der of the Court had not been carried out, but the Council 
iad no intention of committing a breach of faith. The magis- 
wates expressed the opinion that the undertaking of the 
Whitefield Council had not been carried out, and the penalty 
if 501. would be enforced, with costs. They also thought the 
Whitefield Council had not dealt in good faith with the magis- 
rates. On application 15]. 15s. special costs were granted. 
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Tuer Building Lands (Scotland) Bill was introduced by Mr. 
Munro Ferguson last week, and is ‘‘ backed ”’ by Mr. Lamont. 
The scope of the measure is explained in the following memo- 
randum :—The purpose of this Bill is threefold. (1) To enable 
municipal authorities and County Councils in Scotland to 
acquire land compulsorily for public purposes at its market 
value ; (2) to provide machinery by means of which effect may 
be given to the principle that the special increase in the value 
of land adjacent to populous places, which is exclusively due 
to the growth and necessities of the population, as distin- 
guished from the general rise in the value of land in the 
district, should be secured for the community which has created 
that special increase ; (3) to provide means whereby land in 
the vicinity of populous places may be valued for rating pur- 
poses at its real value, as distinguished from what is actually 
received from it. 


Aw arbitration case is being heard before Mr. Samuel 
Walker at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George Street, 
Westminster, in connection with a claim for compensation 
made against the London County Council in respect of ‘pre- 
mises to be demolished for the erection of the new County Hall 
on the south side of the Thames, near Westminster Bridge 
The claimants are Messrs. Holloway Bros., Ltd., builders and 
contractors, who since 1900 have been the lessees of Victoria 
Wharf, between Belvedere Road and the river, and their claim 
against the County Council is for 230,0007. Since the 
claimants moved into their present premises there had been, 
said counsel for Messrs. Holloway, an enormous, incredse in 
their business and an enormous increase in the rate of profits 
on the, business done, and when the firm were turned out of 
their premises there would be no other place to which they 
could go between Battersea up the river and East Greenwich 
down the river. This would mean that the claimants would 
have no alternative but to go to the same or a worse position 
than that which they occupied before they became the lessees 
of the Victoria Wharf. 


Tun “‘ Statement Explanatory of the Navy Estimates, 


- 1908-9,” issued last week, states that the Admiralty pro- 


perty at Rosyth, consisting of 1,184 acres, with 285 acres of 
foreshore, was purchased in 1903-4 for the construction of a 
new naval base on the east coast. In the interval the superin- 
tending engineer in charge of Rosyth has made an extensive 
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survey of all the great naval establishments and building 
yards at home and of some abroad, in order that plans might 
be drawn for the laying-out of Rosyth as a first-class naval 
base in such a way that any particular portion might be 
carried out without interference with the general scheme. The 
Board of Admiralty have decided to take in hand the con- 
struction of a graving dock, closed basin, and an entrance 
lock, capable of accommodating the largest modern warships, 
with a depot for submarines and destroyers, and provision for 
oil-fuel storage. The basin is to be 523 acres in area, with 
accommodation for eleven of the largest ships along the quays. 
During the past year the preliminary borings have been com- 
pleted, and detailed contract plans are now being prepared. 
This part of the general scheme, for which the contract will 
shortly be let, is estimated to cost 3,000,000/. for work and 
250,0001. for machinery—the whole to be completed in about 
ten years. 

Tur Aston Board of Guardians recently appointed a depu- 
tation to visit workhouse infirmaries to obtain information 
helpful with regard to settling the main plan and points of 
construction of the proposed infirmary. Visits were paid to 
Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockport, West Derby, 
Hammersmith, St. Mary’s, Islington, and King’s Norton. 
It was estimated that in about three years’ time, when the 
infirmary would be ready for occupation, the minimum number 
of patients it would be prudent to provide for would be 450. 
The deputation therefore recommended, and it has been 
agreed, that accommodation for about 450 patients be first 
erected, but that the various administrative buildings be made 
large enough to suffice, without extension, for a number of 
years to come. 


MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 
Tuts exhibition was opened on Wednesday last by the Right 
Hon. Lord Mayor (Alderman Edward Holt, J.P.), and will 
continue until Saturday, 14th inst. It is fairly representa- 
tive, consisting as it does of over one hundred stands, on which 
are to be found not only the specialities of local firms but 
numerous exhibits from London and other centres, all of 


which are definitely associated with the building trade. We 
append brief notices of some of these, and shall probably 
refer at greater length in our next issue to the more important 
exhibits. f 

One of the first stands to arrest attention on entering is 
that of the Hempstead Patent Brick Co., where the “ Hemp. 
stead’? hollow porous terra-cotta blocks are shown built up 
into fireproof and soundproof partitions. Their hollow con-| 
struction provides for the latter, and having been tested to 
2,786 degs. F. may fairly lay claim to the former property. 
They also combine lightness with strength, and can be sawn 
or nailed into.a fireproof door made of 14 inch brick, with 
protective casing. ah 

The “ Aerograph”’ spray painting apparatus, combined 
with a petrol motor outfit, supplies the novelty exhibited by 
the Aerograph Co. (Ltd.). 


It is mounted on wheels, and 
can be readily moved into the position required. By this. 
apparatus any liquid paint is distributed over any surface 
by means of compressed air for plain or ornamental painting,| 
ceiling or wall decoration, in graduated tints or blendings of) 
various colours. As usual, great interest was taken in the 
demonstration of the beautiful effects obtained by the use of) 
the “‘ Aerograph.”’ i 


The Christie Patent Stone Co. (Ltd.) have an excellent, 
display of examples of their work in balustrades, pillars, 
moulded base courses, sills and heads, a complete doorway, | 
cornices, corbels, and panels, all of which give evidence of) 
the care taken in manufacture combined with high quality! 
of the materials used in making “Christie’’ stone. An 
example of hand-carved work deserves attention, the lines) 
being as sharp as if tooled on natural stone. It is claimed 
for their products that they are non-absorbent from the time| 
of manufacture. ; 


The Saxon Portland Cement Co. (Ltd.) display samples| 
of their manufacture from the raw material, as taken from) 
the quarry, through its various processes of manufacture to 
the finished Saxon cement. Briquettes tested at intervals) 
from one to seven days are shown giving tensile strain per) 
square inch, and, we understand, a minimum of 600 pounds is 
guaranteed after seven days. ) Cova | 


TELEGRAMS ‘Go NAT: TEL. 
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The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by the late H. Stacy Mars, R.A., 
Size Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches., Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus. 


OROUS 


TILINGE 


LIVERPOOL, 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS Al) 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital and Funds, &4,200,00( 
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HIGH WYCOMBE. 
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Messrs. Machin & Koenig show their well-known “ Compo- 
Zoard ’’ in continuous lengths of 18 feet by 4 feet, as well as 
ts application to partitions, &c., veneer panels in oak and 
ther hard woods, the “ Kternit’’ asbestos slabs, in lengths 
f 8 feet by 4 feet, and “ Eternit’”’ slates for roofing. These 
re fireproof and extremely light, and are made in red, blue, 
nd grey. 

Messrs. C. C. MacCarthy & Co. are exhibiting the 
‘Weinert’’ arc lamps, with flame carbon, giving a very 
nellow light, steady and pervasive, with low-current con- 
umption. Also motors from 1-19th h.p. to 2 h.p., one of 
he smaller driving a thread-cutting machine, automatic 
n action, cutting threads and tapping holes up to 4 inch 


liameter. Electrically driven ventilating fans, main and 
ranch switches, volt and ampere meters, are among 


xhibits of this firm. The ‘“ Moonlight’’ lamp, in which the 
urrent passes through mercury enclosed in a glass tube, gives 
100 candle-power with a current only equal to that used in two 
6 candle-power incandescent lamps. 


The Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Co., Ltd., 
lave specimens of worked granite for buildings, bed-stones, 
yate-posts, &c., granite kerbs and channels, granite setts, 
woken granite for road-making, &c. 


Messrs. Tutin & Co.’s stand consists ef a pavilion con- 
tructed of Frazzi fireproof slabs and Brown’s porous fire- 
groof bricks, for both of which they are sole agents fur Lan- 
ashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, as well as tor Frazzi Fire- 
groof Constructions (Ltd.). Brown’s fireproof bricks are 
nanufactured in Manchester and elsewhere in four thick- 
aesses ; they are hollow, and the top and bottom edges key 
ogether, giving lateral strength. Nails are easily driven and 
irmly held, and these bricks are made with a good surface for 
olastering. Samples of the Frazzi fireproof floors, as used 
n the Piccadilly Hotel, are also shown. 


Messrs. Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris, Ltd., 
show the H.B. monolithic brickwork in various forms of con- 
truction, incorporating the H.B. brick reinforcement. This 
sonsists of wire lathing, with a small mesh made in widths of 
4 inches to 3 inches wide, with two straight selvedges and 
wo straight intermediate wires running the length of the 


trips. A 9-inch cavity wall, 74-inch hollow partition wall, | 


and a 44-inch wall reinforced are shown, as well as a sus- 
pended wall carrying a load of 134 half-hundredweights, and 
a cantilever carrying thirty-two half-hundredweights. 

The Patent Tip-up Bath Co. have built a model scullery 
for workmen’s houses, showing the tip-up bath fixed as 
adopted at Bournville Village and many other places. 


The New Expanded Metal Co. (Ltd.) display expanded 
metal as adapted for fireproof construction, sanitary work, 
reinforced concrete reservoirs, conduits, retaining walls, &c., 
as to the merits of which we have often referred in previous 
issues. 

Messrs. Gough & Co. have an interesting display of stained 
and leaded glass work overmantels, mirrors, &c. Acop, 
Ltd., are agents for Mellowes & Co.’s Eclipse patent glazing 
and improved sanitary fittings, of which there is a good dis- 
play. The New Wire-Wove Roofing Co.’s specialities, the 
Manu Marble Co., and Messrs. G. M. Callender & Co., Ltd. 
The Van Kannell Door Co. have a good example of their 
well-known revolving door. The British Doloment Co., Ltd., 
give practical demonstration of the value of ‘‘ Doloment’’ for 
jointless flooring and wall covering with turned skirting, and 
for steps, as laid by them at the new Royal Infirmary and many 
other hospitals and public buildings. ‘‘ Doloment’’ being 
elastic, non-absorbent, and non-inflammable, fulfils all that 
is required in a jointless flooring when joined to the com- 
pany’s guarantee against cracking or bulging. 

Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. show examples of their fire- 
proof floors and the new chimney pot which they have intro- 
duced under the title of the Edwardian. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


To avoid the displeasing appearance of rows of books of un- 
equal sizes on shelves has led to the introduction of such 
improvements as that of Messrs. Bates & Sons, which allows 
the difference between the shelves to be regulated at will. But 
still more unsatisfactory is the appearance of shelving of a 
different class when ledgers and other account books, valuable 
documents, deed boxes, &c., appear in a heterogeneous manner 
in costly strong rooms, bank cellars, &c. Steel has not hitherto 
been so adaptable as wood, and it has been generally con- 
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sidered that the contents on shelves cannot be reduced to the 
same order as books. ‘Messrs. Bates & Sons, Ltd., safe 
engineers, of Wolverhampton, have overcome the difficulty by 
their patent steel adjustable shelving. It is an interlocking 
system by which there is no prenkening of the Ea dad 


as the junction notches are 3 inches apart, it will be evident 
that shelves can be closely approximated to the size of the 
objects placed on them. ‘It is not merely appearance which 
sought after, but when there is uniformity in size of 
objects after a time searches are facilitated and time and 
trouble saved. It is not only in one direction that shelves 
can be placed. By means of brackets on the shelves it is 
possible to introduce others at right angles, and in that way 


is 


Te er 
tables can be prepared which will allow of an examination of — 
documents. In banks, strong rooms, offices, warehouses and 
libraries the patent shelving will be considered as a most | 
desirable acquisition. 


Tur Bournemouth Town Council have made an offer ‘of 
40,0001. for the Belle Vue site, with the object of erecting a 
Kursaal or pavilion. 


Mr, A. Lestiz Wricut, of Butterley Hall, Derbys 
has generously offered to erect wards in the Derbyshire Royal 
Infirmary, at a cost of over 7,000/., in memory of his late wife. ; 


Tur Rugby magistrates on Tuesday provisionally approved 
the plans for a new theatre in Albert Street. A local syndi- 
cate has been formed, the necessary capital has been ua 
and the building is “S be commenced at once. 


Tuer Blackpool Corporation’s scheme for building an hotel 
at the south end of the promenade has fallen through. The 
Licensing Bench recently refused to renew the provisional 
grant of a licence. 


Tur Chester Town Council have authorised the refuse 
destructor committee to proceed with the installation of a 
refuse destructor at the electricity works and to obtain four 
tenders for this purpose. 

Tur Water of Leith Purification Commissioners, at a 
meeting in the Edinburgh Council chambers on Monday, 
approved of the recommendations of the property and works 
committee with reference to a provisional order being pro- 
moted for carrying out certain works on the Water of Leith, 
and power was given to take steps to have the order passed into 
law. Mr. Tait, C.E., the engineer, estimates ees cost of the 
work at 65,0001. 

Tuer text of the Unemployed Wore s Bill introdaea 
by Mr. Whitwell Wilson has been published. The measure 
provides that it shall be compulsory on local authorities to 
find work for unemployed persons who have been duly regis- 
tered as such, and failing to do so shall be required to provide 
such persons and their dependents with the necessaries of life, 
provided that refusal on the part of the unemployed to 
accept reasonable work shall release the authority from the 
vbligation. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


[nssRs. A. W. Penrose & Co., Lrp., of Farringdon Road, 
ave been entrusted with the contract to supply and erect one 
f their variable-speed electric express lifts in the imperial 
ywer at the Franco-British Exhibition. Messrs. Penrose 
form us that ‘‘ we have set ourselves the task of going one 
stter than before, and with a carrying capacity of twenty 
ersons we hope to be able to do the journey of about 120 feet in 
t least fourteen seconds. The motors, gearing and con- 
rolling apparatus will present many novel and interesting 
satures both electrically and mechanically.”’ 

Tue British Flooring Company (W. A. Osborne) 152 Gray’s 
mm Road, London, W.C., have recently executed a third 
mtract for their jointless floor ‘‘ Cementolith’’ at the Assay 
fice, Birmingham, and various contracts for parquet 
josaic wood blocks and marble tiles at Kensington, Edmon- 
m, Swanley, Weybridge, Letchworth, Sheffield, Ilkley, &c., 
nd have a large contract on at St. James’s Church, Great 
armouth, Messrs. Olley & Haward, architects. 

Tur following works in different parts of the country are 
ow in course of construction, in which indented steel bars, 
ipplied by the Patent Indented Steel Bar Co., reinforced con- 
ete specialists, are being used. These form a very interesting 
cample of the diverse uses to which reinforced concrete can 
yput :—Stadium, London ; Mavis mill, Manchester ; water 
wer, Cleethorpes ; floors for warehouse, Cambridge; post 
fice, Milford Haven ; bridge, Bath; strong room, Tedding- 
n; telephone office, North of England; grammar school, 
shbourne;. post office in the Midlands; dockyard work, 
evonport ; tank, Yorkshire; swimming baths, Sheffield ; 
arehouse at Leeds ; hoppers, Greenhithe ; schools, Watford ; 
uirch foundations, Ince; warehouse, Manchester ; engine 
eds, Grangemouth; military store, Colchester; bridge, 
mnowe Hall, Great Ryburgh; floors, Grimsby; engine 
undations, Cardiff ; fence posts, Grimsby. 

Messrs, E. H. SHortanp & Bro., of Manchester, have just 
ipplied their patent Manchester grates to the new schools at 
uw, N.B. 


“Tenpers will shortly be invited for the erection of new 
hools at Rayleigh, Essex. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


Tue following circular has been addressed to the Masonic 
lodges of West Lancashire ;:— 

We, the representatives of the Liverpool Lodges of Opera- 
tive Stonemasons, ask for your powerful sympathy and support 
in connection with the employment of masons at the Liverpool 
Cathedral, with which you are so intimately associated 


| through the chapter-house the Freemasons of West Lanca- 


shire are erecting in memory of the late Lord Lathom. 

At present there are at least 150 unemployed masons in 
Liverpool, who might be profitably employed on this work. 
The contractors state that the full number of masons is engaged 
at present, but we know that other masons might be engaged 
if more of the subscribed money for the erection of the cathe- 
dral were used to hurry on the work. 

27,0001. is allowed for the progress of the work, but we 
believe that this is a small sum for a building of such magni- 
tude. We know that there is ample room on the job for the 
erection of masons’ sheds to house extra men, 

Furthermore, the building covers so much ground that if 
there were any danger of the work proceeding too fast for 
safety, a cautious wisdom could be exercised by carrying on the 
work at different sections alternately. That is why we believe 
more men can be employed on the building than there are at 
present. We ask your active aid to secure this aim, and 
have less diffidence in the matter by reason of the connection 
of the Stonemasons’ Guild (of whom we are the lineal descend- 
ants and successors) with your honourable craft, and also 
because we understand that the operative tools of stonemasons 
have an honoured place in the regalia of your Lodges, 

It would be gratifying to us, as stonemasons, to know that 
your powerful society had used its splendid influence in help- 
ing worthy men who are seeking for work, by stimulating 
contractors to engage more workmen, and the record of your 
helpful influence would be given honourable mention in the 
engagement of more men on the cathedral works. 
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Replies have already been received from various Free- 
masons, who have been favourably attracted by the novelty of 
this appeal, promising their active support in urging the 
engagement of more men on the cathedral works. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Liverpool 
cathedral committee on Monday it was reported that as many 
men were engaged on the building as could be properly em- 
ployed. The erection of a cathedral is unlike that of a com- 
mercial building inasmuch as the building cannot be started 
from many points, and time has to be allowed for the settle- 
ment of the work as it progresses. For these reasons 1t was 
stated that it was impossible to employ more men than were 


engaged. 
Pe SO ee 
——————————————————— 


NEW YORK RAPID-TRANSIT SUBWAY. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on Tuesday, February 25, Sir William Matthews, K.C.M.G., 
President, in the chair, the paper read was ‘‘ The New York 
Rapid-Transit Subway,’ by ‘Wm. Barclay Parsons, 
M.Inst.C.E. The following is an abstract :— 

The population of the city of New York is about 4,150,000, 
distributed among five boroughs. The railway described in 
this paper is confined chiefly to the borough and island of 
Manhattan, the most important district of the city. The 
railway has been constructed by and at the expense of the 
municipality, under the jurisdiction of the Rapid Transit 
Commission, through two contracts with one company. These 
contracts provided that the company should construct the 
railways for a lump sum in each case, payable in cash by 
the city as the work progressed ; that it should furnish all 
equipment, to be taken over by the city on an appraised value 
at the termination of the leases, and to operate the railways 
for fifty years with the renewal period of twenty-five years. 
The rental during the first period is the interest on the city’s 
bonds issued for the construction, plus 1 per cent.. per annum 
for a sinking fund. For the second period the rental is to be 
fixed by arbitration. 

The material through which the railway has been built is 
chiefly a mica-gneiss rock and sand. 

The route begins at one of the suburban stations of the 
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under streets in that borough for one and a half mile, and 
thence in tubes under the East River, whose width at the 
point of crossing is nearly one mile; it then follows a. central 
route under streets in Manhattan for about eight miles 
where the line forks, one branch continuing north, the other 
north-east to the upper part of the city in the borough of the 
Bronx, giving a total length of route of 25.7 miles. % 
It was in 1894 that the Rapid Transit Commission was 
appointed, and the work projected ; but for various reasons the 
latter was not begun until 1900. Contract No. 1, covering 
about twenty-one miles, was completed in 1904 ; and contract 
No. 2, executed at the close of 1902, and involving the slow work 
of subaqueous tunnelling, has recently been put in operation, 
The question of type involved much labour in consideration, 
great effort being made by many people and some newspapers 
to have New York follow the lead set by London in tube 
construction. The author, as chief engineer to the Commis- 
sion, after a study of the tubes in operation and under con- 
struction in London, advised that the converse extreme prin- 
ciple in design be adopted, and that so far as possible the rail- 
way be of ‘‘subway’’ rather than tube type, and be kept as 
close to the surface as local conditions permitted. = 
In New York, the demand for additional transportation, 
especially for long distances, was so great that the two tracks 
were recognised as being too few to carry the traffic, and 
especially to give the required high speed. It was therefore 
decided to construct four tracks, parallel, and usually on the 
same level, over the central section, where the traffic would be 
the heaviest, on which trains could run all day in both direc- 
tions. The outer tracks were to serve local traffic, with about 
four stations to the mile, while the inner tracks were to carry 
the fast service, with stations at intervals averaging 14 miles. 
On the sections where traffic would be less heavy, three tracks 
were projected, the central one to give an express service in the 
direction of maximum demand, that is, towards the commer- 
cial district in the morning, and from it in the evening. Of 
the total route, 10.2 miles have two tracks ; 7.6 miles, three 
tracks ; 7.6 miles, four or five tracks ; 0.2 mile, eight tracks, a 
storage yard; and 0.1 mile, one track, a terminal loop. — 
To support the street roadway, a flat roof was adopted, 
consisting of transverse beams set at 5-feet spacing. As the 


Long Island Railroad, in the borough of Brooklyn, passes | result of careful investigation, it was found to be more 
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conomical to support these beams on rows of columns between 
he tracks, without any longitudinal girder. Construction 
vas also facilitated by such design, as the individual mem- 
ers were thus made light in weight, and were limited to 
ew varieties. The roof beams at the sides rested on I beams 
n the walls, and wherever there was an upward hydrostatic 
ressure, transverse beams were embedded in the floor. There 
yas thus formed a frame of steel members capable of taking 
li the stress. Between the beams was moulded concrete. 

From the surface of the paving to the top of the roof the 
uinimum distance is 30 inches, governed by the yokes of the 
urface electric tramway. The height in the clear from rail- 
avel to underside of roof is 13 feet, and the width per track is 
2 feet 6 inches. The internal diameter of a tube of corre- 
ponding capacity would be 15 feet 6 inches. This accom- 
n0dates a car similar to the one in use on the New York 
levated system, and much larger than any car in the London 
ubes, except the Great Northern and City. The minimum 
epth from street to rail-level is 17 feet, and to platform about 
3 feet. Hvery effort was made to attain this last dimension 
t stations. 

In order to keep the subway dry, an envelope of water- 
roofing material was embedded in the concrete of the floor, 
alls, and roof. This material was alternate layers of paper 
oofing-felt and carefully selected asphalte. This envelope was 
1ade continuous, and was protected from subsequent external 
njury by an external covering of concrete. This was found 
9 work well against even a substantial hydrostatic pressure. 
Vhere, however, such pressure became considerable, layers of 
ricks, dipped in asphalte, were used instead. The concrete 
7as mixed very fluid, in order to secure as tight work as pos- 
ible, irrespective of the waterproofing. Its proportions were 
sually 1 part cement, 2 of sand, and 4 of gravel or fine broken 
tone, except where used in large masses, when the proportion 
f the aggregate was increased. 

After the work had begun, a structure of reinforced con- 
rete was designed instead of the beam construction, and has 
een largely used. The rows of columns between the tracks 
re retained, and, in order to economise space, such columns 
re of steel. A longitudinal truss of reinforced concrete con- 
ects the columns, while the roof and walls contain rods on 
he tension side. Wherever below the level of standing water, 


rods were embedded in the floor. Such construction, in prac- 
tice, was found to be both cheaper and more expeditious than 
beam construction. 

Although the basis of the design is a shallow subway, with 
a flat roof, and constructed by ‘‘cut-and-cover’’ methods, 
there was no hesitation to depart from this type if conditions 
demanded or warranted such a course. There are 14.2 miles 
of cut-and-cover of which 13 miles have a flat and 1.2 mile an 
arched roof, 3.9 miles of masonry-lined tunnels, 2.7 miles of 
iron tubes and 6.6 miles in the open or on steel viaduct. The 
total mileage of types is greater than the route mileage, as 
some of the tunnels, notably the tubes, are separate structures 
for each track. All kinds of construction are thus embraced 
in the New York railway. In building the tubes compressed 
air was used at as high a pressure as 40 lb. per square inch. 

Stations for the local tracks, except in a few instances 
where island platforms were more convenient, have platforms 
on the outside with short direct stairways leading to the pave- 
ment. There are for each platform usually two exit and two 
entrance stairs. The express stations are served by island plat- 
forms, one between each pair of tracks, connected with each 
other and with the street pavements by an overhead bridge. 
At such stations passengers can transfer freely and without 
extra charge from local to express trains and vice versa. Such 
transferring is done to an unexpected extent, the local trains 
acting as gatherers and distributors for the express trains. 
The express trains are scheduled to make about 30 miles per 
hour, and the locals 13 miles. 

There are 58 stations, of which all but four are reached by 
stairs only, while of the four, three have lifts, and one a mov 
ing staircase working in both directions. 

Junctions are arranged so that opposing tracks pass under 
and over, there being no level crossing. The sharpest curve 
where speed is possible has a radius of 458 feet, and the 
maximum gradient is 1 in 33, or less than 1 in 60 if accelerat- 
ing is likely, 

The express tracks are wholly and the local tracks partly 
protected by automatic block signals, with emergency auto- 
matic stops. The permanent way is of the usual American 
standard with 100-lb. rails. 

The shallow subway required a very thorough reconstruc- 
tion of the sub-surface structures, accomplished at times by 
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‘drastic measures. The sewers required the most care, 17 
miles of new sewers being built, varying in size from 12-inch 
pipes to 15-foot diameter brick structures. 

All. materials were purchased after close inspection. 
Elaborate. investigations were made into the quality of 
cement, and the physical properties of concrete, both plain 
and reinforced, and the effect of paint or other coating of 
the embedded rods. This was essential.on account of the 
large quantity of concrete used, namely, 725,000 cubic yards, 
and 1,520,000 barrels of cement. 

‘The cost of the railway, 25.7 miles long, with 76.4 miles 
of ‘track, was about $50,000,000, exclusive of equipment, 
interest during construction, or easements; the equipment 
added about $25,000,000. 

Results of operations have been very gratifying. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, on 21 miles, the line to 
Brooklyn not being open, over 166,000,000 passengers were 
carried. The current year is showing a considerable increase, 
exclusive of the Brooklyn traffic, which since January 1, 1908, 
adds still further to the total. The fare is 5 cents (24d.), 
regardless of distance. 

The author is of the opinion, inter alia, that the cost of 
shallow construction does not exceed deep-tunnel construc- 
tion, unless the former is burdened by heavy charges for vault 
easements ; and that the success of the New York subway is 
due to the high-speed service and the convenient arrangement 
of the stations with their short direct means of access. 


A TIMBER FAMINE. 
Accorpine to Mr. Lewis Miller, Crieff, who for many years 
has carried on a large business in Norway and Sweden, and 
for some years in Newfoundland, the question of rural ce- 
population was a very important one at present, -nd the 
remedies recommended were small holdings and afforestation. 
Afforestation was a question about which he probably knew 
more than most people. He had been all over. Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Canada and America, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that the forests of these countries were 
nearly exhausted, and in twenty-five years hence there would 
be a timber famine such .as the world had never seen. In 
twenty-five years, at the present rate of consumption, there 


would.be few standing trees in America.. There was imported 
annually into this country 40,000,000/. worth of foreign 
timber. All the British railways were supplied with sleepers 
from Russia, about four millions of them being annually 
required. But it took ninety millions of sleepers to supply 
the American railway requirements yearly—in other words, 
this would make a forest one mile broad and 3,000 miles long 
that would be required to produce sleepers for the American 
railways alone. That gave them in part an idea of the enor. 
mous consumption of timber going on in the world, and how 
quickly the remaining forests were being cut down. He was 
told there were twenty millions of acres of waste land in Great 
Britain and Ireland, a large part of which, he was certain, was 
suitable for planting. Trees would grow successfully up toa 
height of 1,000 or 1,200 feet above sea level, and he would 
propose that all the waste land of Great Britain up to 1,000 
feet above sea level should be planted up, reserving what was 
higher than that for deer forests, grouse shooting and sheep 
grazing, and a law should be passed as soon as possible to 
compel the planting up of all the suitable waste land in 
Scotland ; and the Government should advance money to pro- 
prietors at a cheap rate of interest to enable them to do that, 
the money to be repaid to the Government when the crop was 
cut down. Supposing half of that twenty million acres of 
waste land was suitable for planting, or, say, ten million 
acres, that, in his opinion, would give a yearly income of ten 
millions sterling, on the assumption that timber prices were 
no higher than they had been for twenty years, and which 
would go a long way to make them independent of the foreign 
supply of timber. In his opinion, however, timber in twenty- 
five years would be twice or thrice as high as it had ever been 
in the past. Extensive planting would improve their climate, 
give steady employment to a large resident population, and 
make them so far independent of a foreign supply of timber. 
To satisfy them that he was not speaking at random, but from 
facts, he might tell them that he had cut down in Scotland 
during the past thirty years over 300,000/. worth of growing 
timber, and paid for labour in cutting down, manufacturing 
and removing that timber a further 300,0007. On one estate 
alone in Aberdeenshire he bought 1,600 acres of timber, foi 
which he paid 96,000/., or about 607, an acre for timber sixty 
years of age, and he paid over 100,000/. for labour in cutting 
down, manufacturing and removing that forest. 
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AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Litd., Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
Subscription and Advertisiag Rates should be made. 
_ Subscription $5.20. 


As Westminster has become one 0) the | 

of the professions of Architecture and \ ring 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. \ OO) 
&€CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in rict ai 
mm OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Mes bAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the represe) (Li 


Austness purposes 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 CO 
E. D. AINSWORTH, ™ 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia , \ elling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Latinceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFRIcA—Central News Agency. Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 

ae of this ‘ournal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first _post_on Tresday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings 


= as = 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
_ the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
‘made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
nthe columns of this paper any questions relatung to the 


ee 


= scomplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of terest to 

our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. ‘ 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


a 


No communication can be inserted wnless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, é&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Gosport.—March 23.—The Gosport and Alverstoke educa- 
tion committee invite architects who are desirous of sub- 
mitting competitive plans for a proposed new school to send 
in their names and particulars of their qualifications and ex- 
perience in designing public elementary schools. Architects 
should also state the cost per head of elementary schools erected 
by them. Mr. George R. Walker, secretary, High Street, 


| Gesport. 


Trverton.—March 21.—-The Governors of Tiverton Middle 
Schools desire designs for new schools for boys and girls to 
accommodate 200 scholars at a cost of about 6,000/. Premiums 
of fifty and twenty-five guineas. Assessor to be nominated by 
President of R.I.B.A. . Deposit of 21s. returnable, and 
stamped addressed brief envelope. For plans and particulars, 
Mr. E. S. Perkin, Director, Middle Schools and School of 
Art, Tiverton, Devon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AupHam.—March 24.—For building a bridge at Aldham, 
Essex. Mr. John Ennals, surveyor, Lexden. 

AtrrIncHAM.—March 23.—For erection and completion 
of an extension of the baths in Stamford New Road. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Mr. Percy D. Lodge, architect, 34 John Dalton Street, 
Manchester. 

AvuprnsHAw.—March 13.—For erection and completion of 
nineteen dwelling-houses near Stamford Road. Forward 
names to Messrs. J. H. Burton & J. A. Percival, architects, 
150a. Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Bartirr Briper.—March 23.—For the mason and brick- 
layer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, plumber 
and glazier, concreter’s and heating work required in erec- 
tion of a village club and institute at Bailiff Bridge, Yorks. 
Deposit 2s. 6d. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, 
architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

Be.rast.—March 21.—For erection of a villa in Malone 
Avenue. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, Kingscourt, 
Wellington Place, Belfast. 

_ Bracxsurn.—March 21.—For erection of Y.M.C.A. build- 
ings near Sudell Cross. Tenders in separate trades. Send 
names to Mr. Fred J. Parkinson, architect, 9 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

Bramiry.—March 14.—For slater, plumber, plasterer and 
-painter’s work in erection of house and shop at Bramley,: 
Leeds. Mr. John A. Webster, architect and surveyor, 2 
Basinghall Square, Basinghall Street, Leeds. saath 

Berownepcr.—March 19.—For the construction of a 
covered concrete reservoir, of about 900,000 gallons capacity, 
at Brownedge, near Endon, together with trench work and 
carting pipes for about three-quarters of a mile of 15-inch 
main. Deposit 11. The Company’s Offices, Albion Street, 
Hanley. Mr. G. B. H. Soame, engineer. | 

Carpirr.—March 18.—For erection of a warehouse in 
Frederick Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. James & Morgan, 
architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

CarprGan.—March 23.—For building additions to the 
Gwhert Hotel. Deposit 2/. 2s. Myr. L. Lewis, architect and 
surveyor, Cardigan. 

CarrrHam.—March 18,—For erection of male staff quar- 
tors ‘at Caterham Asylum. Deposit 21. Mr. W. T, Hatch, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Office, The Embankment, 
London, W.C. , 

CuatHam.—March 26.—For the erection of a public sani- 
tary convenience for both sexes and weighbridge office, at the 
Paddock, Military Road. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, 

’ Town Hall, Chatham. “ 
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CLIPSTONE.—March 17.—For the erection of a pumping 
station at Clipstone, near Mansfield, comprising engine- 
house, boiler-house, coal store and chimney shaft, a pair of 
cottages, the formation of roads and laying out the site, and 
also the provision of all foundations for the erection and set- 
ting to work of the pumping machinery. Deposit 51. 5s. 
Messrs. George & F. W, Hodson, engineers, Bank Chambers, 
Loughborough. 

Couwyn Bay.—March 16.—For supply and erection at the 
gasworks, Colwyn Bay, of a coal store. and coal elevating and 
conveying plant. Mr. J. C. Pennington, engineer, Gas 
Offices, Colwyn Bay. 

Consrrr.—March 18.—For the several works required to 
be done in alterations to Wetherall House. Mr. Thos. H. 
Murvray, architect and surveyor, Consett, Durham. 


Hast Ham.—March 17.—For alterations at Sandringham 
Road infants’ school, to convert classrooms for the purposes of 
a mentally defective centre, including new latrines, drainage 
work, and new fences. Deposit 5. Mr. R. L. Curtis, archi- 
tect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


Farts wortH.—March 20.—For erection of a public elemen- 
tary school at Mather Street, to accommodate 700 children. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 


Greencrorr.—March 17.—The Durham County Council 
invite sole tenders for erection of the Greencroft infants’ 
school.. Mr. G. T. Wilson, Durham Road, Blackhill. 


Grimssy.—March 18.—-For the extension of the Welholme 
Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

GuiLprorp.—March 14.-—For erecting a porter’s lodge, a 
receiving block, and a small stable building, &c., at the union 
workhouse, Guildford. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 
High Street, Guildford. 

Hatrirax.—March 14,—For the erection of three shops at 
the junction of Rawson Street and Powell Street. Mr. Thos. 
Kershaw, architect, L. and Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax, 


Itrorp.—March 24.—For the completion of the partially 
erected elementary school for 1,230 children in the Uphall 
Road, Ilford, Essex, together with the outbuildings, care- 


LLUMIT 


A TILE with A NON-REFLECTING SURFAC 
SMOOTH. NON-ABSORBENT. — 


taker’s house, fencing, drains, &c. Deposit 5]. 5s: 
Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. : 

IrrELaAnD.—March 14.—For erection of a semi-detached pair 
of cottages at Ballywalter, county Down. Mr. Ernest J. 
Woods, Bangor, county Down. vi 

LamMpLuGH.—March 16.—For erection of clubrooms at 
Lamplugh Cross, near Cockermouth. Mr. P. McC. Eden, 
architect, 58 Pow Street, Workington. 

LanetTHORNE.—March 14.—For alterations (inside work) 
of the Primitive Methodist chapel, Bedale, Yorks. Mr. John 
Hobson, Langthorne, Bedale. 

Lirrte Coates.—March 21.—For erection of a mission | 
church, Hargrave Street, Little Coates, Grimsby. Deposit 
li. 1s. Messrs. Holmes & Richardson, architects, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Grimsby. 

Liverproou.—March 24.—For the enlargement of the 
Southern District Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, Head Post 
Office, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—For erection of small villas on an estate in the 
north of London. Send names to Mr, G. H. Paine, architect 
and surveyor, 62 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—March 19.—For repairs to the roofs of the 
Hackney Technical Institute, Dalston Lane, N.E. Mr, A. 
Crew, clerk to the Governors, the Hackney Institute. 

Lonpon.—March 26.—For erection of dwellings for the 
working class, Prospect Terrace, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
Deposit 5/. Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen 
Street, Cheapside. 

Lonpon.—March 30.—For erection of an additional 
pavilion at the isolation hospital, World’s End, Winchmore 
Hill. Mr. Richard Collins, Public Offices, Enfield, Middle- 
sex, 

Macciesrietp.—March 30.—For widening the bridge 
which carries Bate Mill Road over the stream which divides 
the townships of Peover Superior and Lower Withington. 
Mr. Thomas Carswell, district surveyor, 19 King Edward 
Street, Macclesfield. 

New PensHaw.—March 17.—For alterations and improve- 
ments at the New Penshaw School. The County Education 
Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Mr, 0: 


EASILY KEPT CLEAN 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. & W. WADE & CoO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, Staffs 


FOLDING PARTITIONS — 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. For dividing Schools, Halls, &¢ 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. GAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A BOY. 


Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 
ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
aan destained Dicsiieciielisathch ss vtadict lite wel 


ICANDY’S; 7CANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET, 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LOWEST PRICES FOR 


BLUE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 


SANITARY PIPES. |BIRMINGHAM. 


‘HE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 
__FiREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: — 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 


Pees 
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NorrineHam.—March 19.—For erection and completion 
of stabling, foreman’s cottage, weigh office, &c., at the new 
depot, near Church Street, Old Basford. Deposit 21. Qs. 
Mr. Arthur Brown, M.I.C.E., city engineer. 


Ossert.—March 17.—For erection of a farmhouse in 
Wesley Street, Ossett. Deposit 1l. 1s. Messrs. C. H. 
Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 


OxENHOPE.—March 18.—For erection of a residence at 
Gate Lane, Oxenhope, Yorks. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, 
architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 


PRINcETOWN.—March 16.—For erection of four cottages 
at Princetown Station, Devon, for the Great Western Rail- 
way Co. The Engineer at Plymouth North Road Station. 


RisHton.—March 16.—For erection and completion of 
eight dwelling-houses in Cliffe Street. The Secretary’s Office, 
25 School Street, Rishton. 

Rocuester.—March 18.—For additions to the police 
station. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester, 


Rocurorp.—March 16.—For alteration of the Board room 
at Rochford Workhouse. Mr. Frederic Gregson, clerk, 46 
Alexandra Street, Southend-on-Sea. 


Royston.—March 20.—For the following works to be 
earried out at Royston Council School, near Barnsley, during 
the Easter holidays. Forming a new window in girls’ class- 
room, ventilating and sundry. works (builder, joiner and 
plumber). Mr. T. Graham, West Riding Education Office, 
Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 


SatrorD.—March 23.—For structural alterations. new 
stables, &c., for the branch fire station in Gardner Street, 
Pendleton. Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Engineer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Salford. 


Sr. AusTeLty.—March 26.—For the construction of a reser- 
voir at Stenalees, in the parish of St. Austell Rural, Corn- 
wall, in connection with the water supply to the Bugle dis- 
trict. Mr. H. S. Hancock, engineer, Sydney Place, St. 
Austell, 

St. Hetens.—March 30.—For erection of schools in 


Sutton, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Frank S. 
Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 


Scortanp.— March 17.—For the mason, carpenter, plum- 
ber, gasfitter, plasterer and cement, slater, painter and glazier, 
iron and electric lighting works of a slaughter-house at Hut- 
cheon Street, Aberdeen. Mr. John Rust, architect, 224 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Scottanp.—March 14.—For the brick and mason, joiner; 
slater, plumber, plasterer, heating and glazier’s work in con: 
nection with the erection of a public hall and institute’ ‘at 
Bridge of Karn, Perthshire. Mr. G. P. K. Young, architect, 
42 Tay Street, Perth. 

Scortanp.—March 20.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 


| Slater, plasterer, painter and iron work in rebuilding and ex- 


tending Avenue House, Elgin. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, 
Elgin. 

Scortanp.—March 31.—For new post office at Lerwick, 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 


| Buildings, Parliament Square, Edinburgh, 


Scortanp.—March 14.,—For the carrying out of mason, 
joiner, plumber, slater and plasterer’s work in alterations on 


| Bertram’s Cottage, Forth Street, North Berwick. The Burgh 


| at Shoeburyness. 


Surveyor’s Office, Church Road, North Berwick. 


SHOEBURYNESS.—March 14,—For repairs, &c., to build- 
ings in the barracks, experimental establishment and the War 
Department property adjacent and works connected therewith 
Deposit 15s. The Royal Engineer Office, 


| Shoeburyness. 


SOUTHEND-on-SeA.—-March 16.——For alterations and 
additions to the laundry, mortuary, and ambulance house at 
the sanatorium, Balmoral Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Ernest 
J. Elford, U.E., borough engineer, Southend-on-Sea. 


Stockport.-—-March 16.—For erection of municipal 
secondary school for girls, Greek Street, Send names, together 
with a deposit of 3/. 3s., to Mr. Arthur Lawton, secretary to 
education committee. . 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—March 18.—For certain alterations 
at the Union Offices. Mr. C. Daniel, clerk to the Guardians, 
Jnion Offices, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


SwanscomsBe.—March 19.—For erection of a fire station 
in Church Road, Swanscombe, Kent. Mr. F. M. Kirby, 


| Laureston, London Road, Greenhithe. 


ELECTRIC 


YDRO-EXTRACTORS 


for Industrial 


way 


FINEST ‘*HYDRO”’ MADE. 
TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


— MOTHER WW ELL.—— 
a CATALOGUES FREE. 
ALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
ONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
TISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


0 Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic, 


5 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


Elevators, 


Phoenix Patent Connection 


7,6 AND™. 
WOOD FRAMING SYSTEM 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 
and 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- 
and Hxhibition 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — 


Write for full particulars and estimates to 


MURRAY, LOTZ & CO., 


102 FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams—* OVERARCHED, LONDON.”’ 


British Representatives of C: W. HUNT & CO., New 
York ; and J. POHLIG, Cologne. 


First-class patent Factory Railways, Electric 

Storage Battery, Locomotives, Hoists, ' 
Conveyors and every. de- 
scription of Transporting Machinery. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Lid., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND). 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 


! (Pulsometer Enger | 


The Best 


Agricultural 


Buildings, 


15 Sizes 
in Stock 


On Sale 
or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR LONDON : 

=3 a , | fations a Showrooms, 

» 2, g se Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. Wise Me 61 &'63 Queen pet ait Rp 
Soe RS ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. oY ay fee bug! cu, 2te, vagal : 

ass Ss _ WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. % ye fap eg “ar, Works, Nine Rima soy orks. 
= SS) ~ Larcest STEAM WELL-BOoRING TooLs IN THE KINGDOM. &, Sg ‘ 


. LONDON  OFFICE,-Telephone ‘No. 3545 London: Wall. 
3 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


Rine Elms lronworks, ICead 1 ng. 


vl. LXXVII. of THE AKCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d, 4 
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TapcasTER.—March 17,—For the works in connection with 
the conversion of the Tadcaster Grammar School into a police 
station, &c. Deposit 1l.1s. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

THRaPston.—March 14.—For erection of a school at 
Thrapston, Northamptonshire. Deposit 11. 1s. Send names 
before March 2 to Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, High Street, 
Kettering. 

Wates.—March 14.—For alterations and additions to 
Rhydberth non-provided school, Haverfordwest. Mr. Hugh 
J. Protheroe Thomas, architect and surveyor, 9 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—March 18.—For additions and alterations to the 
Council school at Eglwyswrw, Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. K. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—March 20.—For erection of St. Mary’s clergy 
house, Cardiff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, 19 Castle 
Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 21.—For erection of abutment, parapet 
and wing walls, steelwork, laying down of kerb, channel and 
pavement for the widening of the bridge near the Gwerthonor 
. Hotel, Gilfach, in the parish of Gelligaer. Also for supplying 
and laying down of kerb and channel at Cardiff Road, Bar- 
goed.. Mr. James P. Jones, engineer and surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 

W ates.—March 21.—For carrying out the following works 
for the Monmouthshire education committee :—(1) Erection 
of mixed school and cookery centre at Blackwood, Mon. 
Deposit 21. 2s. (2) Additions and alterations to the Dukes- 
town (Tredegar) Council school. Deposit 11. 1s. (3) Addition 
to Blaina Boys’ Council school, Blaina, Mon. (4) Alterations 
to Panteg Wern infants’ school, Panteg, Mon. Mr. C. 
Dauncey, “secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

Wican.—March 18.—For two fire-escape staircases at the 
workhouse. The Master, Workhouse, Frog Lane, Wigan. 

Wrexuam.—March 14.—For erection of five villa resi- 
dences in Beechley Road. Mr. F. A. Bevan, architect and sur- 
veyor, 3 Queen Street, Wrexham. 


Tur Borough Council of Folkestone are proposing to carry 
out extensive alterations and additions to the public library. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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TENDERS. 


BELMONT. Ls , 
For erection of bacteriological laboratory, for the Metropoli- 
tan Asylums Board. Messrs. T. W. ALDWINCKLE & Son, 


architects. 
Wright ; ‘ ‘ : : é - £6,944 0 0 
Wood & Co. ‘ : ‘ : ; i 6,855 0 0 
Philbey & : é ; ‘ : : 6,756 12 2 
Kazak 6,540 17 9 
Lonsdale . ; 2 ; : : < 6,474 0 0 
Reason 5 : : : : ; 6,397 0 0 
Falkner & Sons . 6,283 0 0— 
Bloxham 6,260 0 0 
Cropley Bros. 6,228 0 0 
Jones & Andrews : 6,175 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. . 6,170 0 0 
Kent 6,164 0 0 
Minter 5,994 0 0° 
Day 5,977 18 2 
Wall . 5,967 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons 5,964 0 0 
Leslie & Co. 5,957 0 0 
Thompson & Co. . 5,929 16 5 
G. Potter 5,900 0 0 
Lawrence & Son. 5,874 0 0 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. 5,850 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton 5,840 0 0 
Godson & Sons 5,789 0 0 
Leng . 5,786 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 5,776 0 0 
J. B. Potter 5,768 0 0° 
Hyde & Co. . ; 5,750 0 0 
General Building Cor: 5,700 5 9 
Barker & Co., Ltd. 5,629 0 0 
Nightingale 5,552.0 0 
WALLIs, 207 and 209 Balham High | Road, 4 

S.W. (accepted) : ; 5,503 15 0 
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ie) | ROCHESTER KENT : 
: s LONDON OFFICE 139 UEEN VICTORIA STREET 
ee en ell 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIO! 
(30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANGHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and ans all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 


Estimates for large or small quantities on application 


LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


Telephone 4120 (two lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


TUNSTALL’S 


| CUARANT EED PURE TRINIDAD ) BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral e 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 


Telegrams: * TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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BUSHEY. lines BUSH EY—continued. 
For carrying out private street improvements. Mr. Ernest Bracey & Clark £1,023 0 0 
E. RyDER, surveyor. Mann 1,000 8 2 
7 Fate a re aa 
ee £930 0 0 Pitkin 973 7 10 
ia : 921 9 8 Langley & J ohnson 966 8 9 
Bracey & Clark 920 0 0 | Bailey & Son . 933 12 8 
Langley. & Johnson 906 17 8 Blisa 924/14 2 
Griffiths & Co. 889 4 4 | Adams & Co. . 91710 7 
Plark Bros. 888 0 0 | Free & Sons . 91114 4 
Mann - 886 4 0) Brown 903 7.0 
Powdrill 858 11 3 Jaggard 885.:-7 10 
Pitkin 854 11 4 ee 
Free & Sons . 831 16 3 Tlillside Road. 
Adams & Co. . 830 16 10 Bracey & Clark 1,080 0 0 
Brown 798 15 3 Iles ; 1,030 0.0 
Bliss (90, S19 Griffiths & Gs 1,016 19 9 
Jaggard 780 1 1 Led ate te 1,004 10 10 
Bailey & Son . a7 2) 9 Clark Bros. 999 0 0 
; Mann . 933 19 0 
Highfield Road. Powdrill 980 7 7 
Griffiths & Co. : : : 941 2 6 Langley & Johnson 955 19 0 
Bracey & Clark 937 0 0 Blise*aine 951. 9. 7 
Tles 905 0 0 Adams & Cow. 93] 4. 3 
Lee 892 19 9 Free & Sons . 915 14 0 
Mann 884 2 2 Brown 909 6 10 
Clark Bros. : : : ‘ é 3 881 0 0 Patkanes, . : : ‘ : ; 895 15 4 
Powdrill A : : : ; ; 864 10 7 Bailey & Son : : : ; : ; 893 14 6 
Langley & J ohnson ; P : : 2 847 0 7 Jaggard ; é ; é : : F 878 6 4 
Bliss. : : : ; : 822 12 3 
_ Brown . ; : , . 3 5 § 818 19 2 
Adams & Co... : ni < ° Fy - Sismoens CALSTOCK. 
oo : 3 : ; : : : aa as a For erection of farmhouse at West Harrowbarrow. Mr. 
Pitkin < S : ; ; : ; 7912 5 L. ScanTLEBURY, architect, Callington. 
Ja a | Y : ; : ; ; : 783 2 2 James : : Z : ; £519 0 0 
88 MS i My! ed Dinglowep.\. Virt Sun) Alans ae eee OL Ome O 
Hoskin . ‘ : : : 3 ; : 474 12 0 
Grange Road. Irwin ., - . - : ‘ : ; 430 0 0 
Lee 4 é ; : : : - weer i la, 9 Stanbury ; : : . : ; ¢ 429 0 0 
Tles : : . A ; : ee O40 O50 Rosehilly : ; ; : 388 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. 1,038 8 10 Martin, Calstock (accepted) : 368 10 O 


LIFTS aw HOISTS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT.) 


49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD.,} 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &e. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. § 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


‘French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney dill, Cannon St., E.C. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


 TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
RR re ii ae ew LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Seer oe een Se SRT ORES SEE AE 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth 


a etn oa oe oepeceswe- | QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Write for particulars free, Accurately and with Despatch. 


WE. STANLEY & CO., Lta..| WIE TCHIM & SON, 


13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
re , |8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST. S..W.; 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London. and 32 CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘ Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDU CTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
elegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTi NGHAM.’ 


| HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 
Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &e., &e. 

Vertical Damp Course, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Horizontal, Floors, 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CorsHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply th 
esa 
sound and fine Building Stones. on ay my 


‘BILLS OF @Q UANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 
’ Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen. and Lithographer sein. 
Nos. 2 and $s TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 
. Welephone, No. 551 Victoria ~~” 


tagéous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
dried Stone-for Winter use. 

All letters to ‘be addressed to 


- YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Ownrns), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH 8ST ONE FIRMS. 


Summer- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FENN Y STRATFORD. 


DEAL. | 
For supply of cement for one year. For enlarging St. Martin’s Parish Church, Mrsodh. CHap-. i: 
Per Ton. WICK, architect, Bletchley.. ‘1 Aa 
Sussex Portland Cement Co. Le sQ2,0 Kimberley 99 Atl. 0 oe 
Formby Cement Works Co. 1, 8-10 Staines & Co. 2,385 “0.0% 
Johnson & Co. . 1 7 8 | Tombs & Sons 2,335 0 0 
Queenborough Cement Co. . : : 1 6 10 Webster & Cannon 2,208 0 0. 
Assocratep Portranp CEMENT MANUFACTURERS Waltcgd Bros. 2264 0 0 
(1900), (accepted) . 1618 Bowman Bros. 2,250. 0, Oe | 
; Ayre & Son. 2,242: Ome 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. WVietsen, 2.198 0 ame | 
For erection of new county buildings, March, Cambs, for the Taylor 2,102 0 Om : 
Isle of Ely County Council. Hickman 2,080 0 OF 
Cowell £5,400 0 0 Smith 2,056 07 sGaee, 
Youngs & Son 5,575 0 0 Yirrell 2,050 0 0 
Wallcinéon 5,193 19 3 Fisher 1993 00 | 
Guttridge & Sons 9,100 0 0 Wade . 1,956: OG 
Hickman 9,086 3 4 Honour & Sons, ‘Tring (accepted) 1, 79705 
Rands & Son 5,028 16 0 Architect’s estimate } 2,027: 0 Ga 
Giddings . ; 4,999 0 0 
Klworthy & Co. . 4,995 0 0 GRIMSBY. | 
Thackray & Co. . 4,980 0 0 | For erection of Scartho Sanatorium. Mr. H. Griperr | 
Maxey & Son 4,900 0 0 Wuyart, borough engineer. | 
Brown & Son 4,821 19° .0 Wrinch & Sons £2,300 0 OF | 
Whye & Son 4,726 0 6 Bruce & Still 2,061. 0: 40m 
Cracknell 4,707 0 0 Mundy . 1,825 10708 
Redhead 4,696 16 2 Brown & Lilly 1,696 0 0 
Hacksley Bros. 4,689 18 6 McManus 1,652 10 70m 
Christmas 4,663 16 10 Darlington Conctmuchion Ga, 1;616 13am 
Heath 4,635 4 6 Humphreys, Ltd. 1,583. 0 Glee 
Clarke & Sons : 4 3 ; : 4,525 14 0 Alnwick Foundry Co. 1,532.0, 30 
Shanks, Chatteris (accepted condition- Wire-Wove Roofing -Co. 1,450. 0 2G 
ally) et Py 4,295 0 0 Smith & Co... 1,419 0 0 © 
Norton Bros. & Co. 1,411-47 46 
ESHER. Mullings 1,403 10 0 
For erection of residence upon the Esher Lodge Estate. Mr. Hawkins & Co. 1,374 0 0 
C. H. Isaacs, architect. Sime 1,338. 0 20 
Lea £2,050; 0.0 Harrison & Go! 1,512¢ 0 0 
Lawrence 1,445 0 0 Thomas : 1 28a Qene 
Ingram & Co. 1,545 0 0] . British Iron Building Co. 1,272 100 
Gaze & Sons ALO Om20 Ginger, Lee & Co. 1,248 “70 
Hiesy (accepted) deat ly2k 0 Se (8s 0) WATERMAN, Grimsby (accepted) . 1,236 0 0 
evectricé | A, SMITH & STEVENS | 


and 


We are one of the oldest estae 
blished makers in London. 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 


gistered 
RADE MARK 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 

HEAD 


OFFICES BAT | 
LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


% : a 
< STU only of the Bary Sas 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


HYDRAULIC. BATTERSEA, 


LONDON. | 


Agents in all the Principal Towns. i 


Registered : 
TRADE MARK |. 


BOX GROUND; 

COMBE DOWN, 

STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


LONDON DEPOTS: 3 4@ 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, } 
L&SWR., NINE ELMS SW. 
132 GROSVENOR R®, ae 

MANCHESTER. 

TRAFFORD PARK. 


| BATH & PORTLAND 
__ QUARRY OWNERS. 


<o f 


° be ober x ONE Fiamo ©. 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING: 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GRIMSBY —continued, 
7or supply and delivery of a Lancashire boiler with Galloway 
tubes, for the Scartho Sanatorium. Mr. H. G. Wuyarr, 
borough engineer. 


Adamson & Co, . . i £326 0 0 
Yates & Thom ‘ F ; : : : 318 0 0 
Horsfield 3 ; , : é : , 416 0 0 
Doig ; ‘ : - : : : “ 515 0 0 
Thompson. , ‘ ; : ; 315 0 0 
Marshall & Sons . : : : : , SLs OmO 
Danks . : ’ ' : J ; O10)5.0-.0 
Do. ; : ; ee : 292 10 0 
Do. , ‘ 3 . : : F ‘ 290 0 0 
Do. z : : A j 272 10 0 
Oldham Weiler ae Go. : ; ; : 307 0 0 
Hick, Hargreaves & Co. ; : : : 298 0 0 
Parkyn . : ; ‘ : é 285 0 0 
‘Tinker, Shenton & Co. ; ; : ; ; Paover M8) (0 
Beeley & Son : ; Ear: , : 280 0 0 
Galloways, Ltd. . ; 280 0 0 
HotpswortH & Sons, Beadiord (accepted) j 246 10 0 
lor removal of existing buildings to Scartho. 
Bruce & Still. : : : F _ Bsa Yatol2) 0) (0) 
Mullings : ; 1,477 12 6 
Mundy . 1,364 0 0 
Brown & Lilly : 1,384 10 0 
British Iron Building Co. 1,307 9 6 
Humphreys T1630 0920 
McManus L167 loge 
Alnwick Foundry Co. j , , 1,299 0 0 
Waterman ; A . : : : 999 17 0 
Hawkins & Co. . ; : ; : : 987 10 0 
Thomas . : F ; 3 : : 884 19 0 
Smith & Co. ; 5 ee : 3 : 846 15 0 
Sime : 839 0 0 
Harrison & Co., Btondon (accepted) . ioe v0 


‘or erection of laundry block, steriliser pit and sump at the 
Scartho Sanatorium. Mr. H. G. Wuyart, borough en- 


gineer. 
Gilbert SA eLon 0 
Kitching 1,154 6 0 
KIrRTon, Giimsby (accepted) 1,148 19 9 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 
For erection of mill, granary, corn stores, &c., Priory Road. 
Messrs. Hooper & Nasu, architects, High Wycombe and 
Gerrard’s Cross. 


Stevens & Son : . £1,000 0 0 
Smith é : ; : ; : : 935 0 0 
Harris : ’ ) : : : : 889 0 0 
Gibson , : ! , : ‘ J 848 0 0 
Flint’*: : ; : ; : : 7935 -OF°0 
Morton & Seas ; ; 5 . : ; 1h Rohs (0) M0) 
Hunt . ; : : 3 ‘ . ; 755 0 O 
Nash , 748 0 0 
Nasu & Sons, High W ycombe (accepted) . 1129 05.0 
LONDON. 


La 
= 


For improvement of mortuary, High Street, Lambeth. 
Henry Epwarps, borough engineer. 


Greenhill & Markham £1,857 4 8 
Foster 5; 1,739 O O 
Deacon & Son 1 5d2 10" 0 
Hibberd Bros. eS Aor Om O 
Price one (yO 
Spencer, Santo & eat 1,499 0 0 
Webster & Son 1-489 OFe.0 
Parsons 1,485 0 0 
Hyde & Co. 15482-0570 
Parker 1,479 0 O 
Mill. : : ; : A 1,466 0 0 
LAPTHORNE & Co., High Street, Lambeth 
(accepted) 1,443 0 0 
For erection of Histon House, for Mr. 8. Chivers. Messrs. 


Gero. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
W.C. 


Hawes & Son . . £2,570 0 0 
Saint 2,469 0 O 
Lawrence & on 2,079 10 6 
Sindall E 20008 ONO 
Coulson & Lofts 2,293 12 0 
Negus & Sons. POM A BPE AD. 
Jacklin & Co. . 2,266 0 0 
BattiEy, Sons & Hotnsss, 21 Ol d Kent Road, 

London, 8.E. (accepted) 2,220 10 0 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


table for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 


It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. 


When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 


properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW_DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., ae Minster Mills, READING. 


ndon Agents— 


he Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
30 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


aitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. 


Agemts for—- 


_ DUROLINE. 


ire-wove translucent glazing material,.an excellent. SUBSTITUTE 
: Suass, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands 


extremes of heat and cold. 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


VINCENT ROBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 


LEEDS. 


Used by Leading Architects. 


CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 
excellent substitute for slates, galvanised.iron, tiles, &e. 


~ WILLESDEN aad AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, JW, 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES. 


See next issue, 
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LON DON—continued. 

For rebuilding of the two bridges carrying Caledonian Road 
over the Great Northern Railway and the Regent’s Canal, 

in Connection with the electrification of the tramways in 


that thoroughfare. 

T. W. Pedrette . 
Pedrette & Co. . 
Motherwell Bridge Co, 
Thorne & Sons . 
Fasey & Son 
Heenan & Froude 
Jackaman & Son 
Pattinson & Sons 
Somerville & Co. 
Greig & Matthews 
Paterson 
Manders 

- Orr, Watt & Co. 
isis SOO : 
Rawkins & Jackson . 


Rowlingsons & Co... 3 : . 
Westwood & Co. : : : 
Muirhead & Co. , ° 
Dick, Kerr & Co. (recommended) : 


Chief Engineer’s estimate . 


For wiring and fittings at new Holloway Fire Station. 


Grant & Taylor : 
Duncan, Watson & Co. . 
Bryden & Sons 

Cannon & Sons 

Nursey & Marr . 

Fryer & Co. (recommended) . 


For supply and delivery of about 525 tons of track rails and 
fastenings required for the reconstruction of the tramways 
from Brixton Road to near Camberwell Green. 


Barrow Hematite Steel Co. 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co, 


Walter Scott, Ltd., Leeds (recommended) . 


Chief Engineer's asbinete ’ 


LONDON & 


LIVERPOOL, 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


. MAIDSTONE. 

For carrying out sewage disposal works. (Contract No. 4), 4 
the Urban District Council,. Myr. T. a. ee sure 
veyor. 

Davidson £6, 781 0 0 oO 
10;348 2 4-08 Piel 
Pedrette PY 4 ago. 8 a 
10,035 7 O : 
9,562 7 6 Avard 5,221 0 0! 
8,902 10 10 Nunn 5,158 16 2. 
8,896 12 7 Burrows 4,987 13 0 
8,249 0 0 Clift 4,955 0 0 
veo "e : Walle eisan. 1.44’ 4,944 0 0. 
, Underwood & Bro. 4,793 4 2| 
7,868 17. 4 : 
loi ka yotay data | Muirhead & Co. . 4,571 16 11 
7,584 14 0 Elmore & Son, Maidstone a ecom ere ie, 4,492 0 0 
7,497 5 5 
7,497 0 0 For the supply of furniture and fittings at the new Bole | 
7,355 8 3 station, for the Town Council. . 
7,152 14 3 Paine & ‘Go. ; £190 0 0 
7,030 10 5 i ee 
6,895 11 2 Jacob’s Stores 154 18 6. 
7,842 0 0 Sanders 145 9°76) 
Beale 141 18 6 
£320 0 0 
275 0 0 
256 0 0 NESTON. 
248 13 0 For construction of 320 yards of 6-inch pipe sewer, d&e. 
200 0 0 Messrs. GREEN, KNowites & RussELL, surveyors, Liver- 
185 Q 0 pool. 
Cowburn & Sons . £2,869 5 0. 
Warren 751-170 || 
Bozie 748 7 0 
£5,062 1 3 Deveney 583 5 | 
3,978 2 6 Wilson : : 496 3 1 
3,876 2 6 Merkt#, Dale Strest, Liverpook (apéeptans 435 11 7 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Beubiaeatts 


19 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Total Assets exceed £7,000,000. 
Claims paid exceed £44,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDENT 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity 
Guarantee—Burglary, &c. 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 


Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


Capital and Funds, 24,200,000. ' PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 


ESTIMATES from quantities by RETURN OF Post for buildings of any size. 


? Telephone: 
Dw Cm No, 238 
—| immaeay BRIXTON: 


We hold an enormous ' 


‘assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 
Speciality._Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, Ss. W. 


The Liverpool é 
London & Glob 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. | 
i 


Fire, Life, Annuities 


Workmen’s Compensatior 
Burglary, Accident, & 


: 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED | 


£10,800,000. 


Fire. | 
INSURANCES EFFECTED AT MODERA1 
RATES. 


Life. 
For the Quinquennium ended 3ist Decembé 


1903, the LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS 
£8 15s. per cent. was again declared. 


Accident. 


Householders and other Employers may Inst 

their Liability under the WORKMEN'S Era 

PENSATION ACT, 1906, for DOMEST 
SERVANTS and other Ens 


Policies Issued on Favourable Terms. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


|1 DALE ST., LIVERPOO 


LONDON CHIEF OF FICE—1 CORNHIL 


’ APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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) = STPPLEMENT 


OGMORE VALE. RUSHDEN. 
For erection of chapel for the Calvary Baptist Church. Mr. 
_ Jesse Hurtey, architect, Aberkenfig, Glamorgan. 


For the construction of brick and concrete culvert and boundary 
walls. Mr. W. B. Manin, engineer and surveyor. 


ee os a). 8. £2,662-12 -0 | OW. GieWanotig GT he ee 8267.10 0 
eee. ae... 2,500.0. 0 TY) Wilcereeere. ks eet ie BbOMOEO 
Davies & Sons . ‘ 2,300 0 0 Harrison He ; i ; 259 0 0 

Spratt, Brookland, Trealaw (accepted) td 2,285 O40 MarRI0orr (accepted) nee tS SP BLOOD 

OLDBURY. 
For reconstruction of Oldbury sewers (Contract No. 7) for ST. ASAPH. 


the Oldbury Urban District Council. Mr. Joun TT. 
Eayrs, M.Inst.C.E., - engineer, Clarence Chambers, 
39 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


For the construction of works in connection with water supply 
and sewage disposal at Llanfairtalhaiarn. Messrs, T, B- 
Farrgincton & Son, engineers, Llandudno. 


Sutherland & ee : : : A . £2,683 12 7 Lester : ; ; ‘ : . £4,846 0 0 
Trentham. seguir) 2,676°16" 7. |.) Williamats Con see memicg a =). 3,000) .0: 0 
Law ; 5 : : . 22,465) 12" 0 Johnson Bros. . : } : é : Poul) Ave val 
Harper . : E f . - : . 2,665 4 8 Edwards . ; A F : 5 é 2,795 0 0 
Boore ; ; : : : . 5 AVA SICAL al Castle & Co. . : : : : : ; 2,752 19 2 
Underwood & Bra. . ; : . . . 2,619 17 8 Hughes & Williams . A 4 : A 271216 4 
Isherwood & Co. . : . 2,285 10 10 Collingwood & Co. . . ; ; : 2 6c 7 O 
Barry, Radcliffe-on- ert (accepted) 3 7 -a,c00° 64. 0 Buckley , ’ ; F : . 2,554 10 6 
OYSTERMOUTH. Roberts Ph an : f é $ A 2,626 18 2 
For erection of public sanitary conveniences. Mr. W. Punppr- Davies & Jones . } : : : : 2,450 0 0 
COMBE, surveyor. Dean & Co. . 5 : F 3 é : 2,405 3 6 
Mevics } A j _ £332 14 11 Sade & Rowlands . ; : : : ahi Be : 
eee ee 82 16 9 nder wood hss sae ee ie dee 
Williams . , y 4 : : : nO la 2, 
Evans . ‘ , , f , , : 300 19 2 : 
Meikle , ; ; : : ; : 2,069 9 5 
Hayward ‘ ; ; 4 ‘ ; ; 299 6 6 
ones 93:0 0 0 Jones . ; ; : ; 3 : : 1,962 10 8 
eWorris : : ; i ; j : : 279 0 0 Harris : F : : : ; ; 1,949 19 3 
; } ; Crawford . ; P : ; ‘ : 1,857.3 10: 
Marizs & Sons, Swansea (accepted) : : 245 0 0 Meike cee ; : 1800 0 0 
RUGBY. Auten, Widnes (accepted). .. .  . 1,784 11 1 
For building boundary walls of workhouse premises, Mr. 
T. W. Wittarp, architect, BeSy: 
Harris. rile pLeeae toes 0 SEAFORD, 
Denyer . 2 : : e : ; ; 197 0 O | For erection of cottage at Sunnyrise Market Garden. Mr. F. 
Lane & Gross . ; E , ; 3 : 182 10 0 Stewarp Taytor, architect, Seaforth, and 9 Staple Inn, 
Perkins : ; ; ; : ’ : 179 0 O W.C. 
Lord 5‘ : : ; : : : ; 178.0; 0 Funnell ; ‘ : : : é )” ,£02deto. 6 
Reynolds : ; ; 4 : : : 174 18 0 Wilkinson . : ; 750 0 0 
Hollowell ‘ ; : 3 168 0 0 Goprrry Bros. (accepted with some .modi- 
~ Winn & Son, Rugby (accepted) ; ; : 159 17 8 fication) . ; ; : ' , : 730 0 0 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
“<“Reliefr Decorations.” 


INAGLYPTA G LINCRUSTA-WALTON, %| LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
ondon Show Rooms: ; Works; Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 
| 71 Southampton Row, W.C. London Show Rooms: , , 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen, 1 Newman Street, W. London Tel. No. : 492 East 
—: aba oa aa London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard a K is 
elegrams { (, noe yh ne a Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” Telegrams: ‘“Lignomur, Londen. 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTPATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above: 


THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. —— 


Telephone; 124 Darwen. LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. Telegraph: “Paint,” Darwen. 


WALPAMUR 


Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks: 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churches, 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 
{ EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. 
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UP PT 


SANDIACRE. - - SHEFFIELD. 


For erection of four pairs of villas, King Edward Street, Mr. | For extension to engineering workshup, Abney Street; “Mess, | 
Water H, Woops, architect, Long Eaton. Gibas & FLockron, architects. 
General Work. Marti ghe ? , 4 : ~ - BLE i 
Mite eeeeeeet |. S23 ONG Powell & Soa er 27m 4 
Shelton oe eB SEO O05) oO Mastin Son. | 5 
iBiemmpne Mota |. BBD ED Eshelby &@ Son, we er 
Tp ee s+ 2208 0): Hollingsworth & Bedford ©: asian 
Thompson & Son . : . 2,259) 0.0 Freckingham & Son . 5 ‘ : : (1,545 “O3eR 
BrOU ee ces nl pe OS ON a ree tee 1 py ole i Saga 
"Perks & Son : : . ; : 2,034 0 0 Ash, Son & Biggin, Ltd. ; : j : 1,540 0 0 
“Gilbert & Hall. ; : : ; ; 2,018 0 0 AW iene & Sons : g ; F 1,525 Oe 
ri Birkin & Rowland ° : ° . 7 2,000 0 0 Roper & Sons ‘ ‘ : is ® : 1513 18 0 
ce Parrtin ee! ; : ‘ : - 1,997 18 9 Fish & Sons , : : P ; ¢ 1,500 0 30. 
‘ STEVENS, Long Eaton (accepted) . : ; 1374 75:0 lonmion acon o: : : ; : 1,490. 0 0 
‘ Plumber and g uh ver. Dawson, Jones & Co. . : : cate 1,486 7 6 
Halling& Smith. +9 BTR 18,10 | Vasey & Son. , 
Be a le 195,00) ONeill & Son |. 
Hull S& Son 3 : 4 5 ‘ Fs r is iB s Boot & Son. ; 4 : ; 1,398 0 0 
© Brown : : 2 4 : : ‘ : f : a 
Se eoper & Berry ; ; 176 10 0 Carr, Sheffield (accept d) . 1,300 0 0 
' Farmer ; : . 175 0 0 | For steelwork in the extension to engineering workshop, Abney 
Perks & Son <i : : : ? 175 0 0 Street. Messrs. Grsps & Frocxton, architects. : 
Martin : : : : 169 10 O 
Bonsatt, Sandiacre (accepted) : : ; 162: 0 0 Cooper : . . . . . £1,085 4 9 
Homan & Rodgers : : : ; : 850 0 0 
| a AT eee Ward ee 
For machinery required in isolation hospital. Oxley & Ben ; : ; : : 735 10 0 
Evans & Son, Stone (accepted) . ; . £884 0 0 Rubery, Owen & Co. . : ‘ ; 733 17 6 
For erection of isolation hospital at Yarnfield (to be com- Manchester Iron & Steel Co. arate, 727 10 0 
pleted in twelve months). Parsons & Son _. : s ; : 679 0 0 
Mould . : : . . . - £7,571 0 0 Bagshawe & Sons é ; : : 3 676 5 0 
Griffiths . . . . . . ; 7,175 0 0 Repparu, Brown & Co., Manchester (ac- : 
Gallimore . : , : : : : 7,140 0 0 cepted) .- , h : f : : 624 2 9 
Wilton, jun. : ; : : ; . 7,100 0.0 ; | 
Lowe & Sons . , : : : ; 6,860 0 O 
Fielding & Son . ; ‘ . : : 6,800 0 0 TOTNES. 
Godwin : : ; ; ; ; 6,799 0 O | For construction of a water-tank at Follaton and other work, 
Hodges : : : : : ; : 6,595 0 0 Mr. W. F, Torzirr, borough surveyor, Totnes. 
Poole 4 ; : : : 6,540 0 0 Pethick Bros. f : : Sonat . £877: 0 me 
Tompkinson. & Bettely . ; ; ‘ 6,485 D0 0 Pike 3 , : 3 2 : f i 482 10 0 
Kershaw : : : 6,580 0 O Reeves & Son . ; : A 473 9 0 
Cornes & Sons, Hanley (accepted) : : 6567532020 Distin & Son, Totnes (accented) : . 405.10 0 


ame 
By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was lar gely used by the Florentines in 
some Some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 5 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. to His Majesty. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScAGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862, 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, » 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 

and in all forms op INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, E.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 
Municipal Buila; E. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 
pal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. Central Library, Islington. Columns. 
arate eee Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. Henry T. Hare, Hsq., F.R.L.B.A. 
eatre, Southsea. Proscenium Bee Piers, Architraves, ge: Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. eA Hae 
. Sah atcham Oo. Messrs. Waring illow, 
2 Great St. Helen’ 8, H.C. Wall-lining, Dado, & Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. 


Meee, Ellwood & Sledmere. J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


— 


Telephone: 


to 4054 Fadsingion, BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., Linhope St., Dorset Sq., London, N.W. « ,1222"s;,.» 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | WALTON—continued. 
Sa oo Kirk & Randall -. ; ; . “ £81,136 0 0 
PROPOSED CHURCH OF ST. MARY, JOHANNESBURG. Hay & Co. ‘ : f : : : 80,761 0 O 
Fitt eer ack 79,705 0 0 
DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. Waring & White (1906) . ; : : 75,516 0 O 
“DESIGN. FOR 4° CUSTOM HOUSE. ' Dick, Kerr & Co. (recommended) . F 69,542 0 0 
WALES. 
BUSINESS PREMISES, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, £.c. For county buildings, police offices, Llandrindod Wells, for 
ae aa ee the Radnorshire County Council. Mr. R. Wutztnes 
VE SHOPS, LEYS AVENUE, LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY, HERTS. Tuomas, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Llandrindod Wells. 
a= -e As Bromage & Evans A - £9,750 0 0 
WALTON. Page : ! f : A - ; - 8,889 0 0 
; ; : Davies é , P é : i . Go o0m On .O 
wr erection of engine and boiler houses, &c., at W alton, for | R. BE Thomas Sens 8.651 0 0 
the Metropolitan Water Board. Wilks 6 Gone : iy : : ; ; 8500 0 0 
Portland Stone and White Glazed Facings. Dinas PG POE SRL ene sy Le 8,369 0 0 
eo q12t030 0 0 |: Gough & Sond itn a tenen mines 200° O* 0 
Hughes & Stirling . J 7 : ; 118,377 0 0 | Laue i i : : i 8,280 0 0 
ene 106,236.00) 2 Ww. Davieg ot te ee 8,162 0 0 
Higgs ; : : : : : ; 106,103 0 0O | Lovatt ; : } ‘ ‘ } : 8,047 0 0 
Meee Cs 100,859 0 0 Meredith: St) aN One eee ge 8:37. QO 
Foster & Dicksee  . , ; ; : 100,396 0 0 | Treasure& Sona : , ; 8.006 0 0 
Mummitisr OO | 96,035 0 0 Thomas "4. "hy (0) ie aes ee ong sip. 2 6 
Miskin, Ltd. . : ; : < . 94,112 0 0) Stephens, Bastow & Co. . a 7 3 7,985 0 O 
eres 93,729 0 0 Dallow. & Sonsi..)) >) toes eine eas ages p 
McCormick & Sons. : ; : ; 92,484 0 0 Bounce ; A ‘ : ' } : 7789 0 0 
Leather . : ; : : : : 92,422 0 0] fova . ot a , 7,650 0 0 
Pn eoreee 90,579 0 0 Hughes & Stirling": ++ Se) Saenney BeB OO 
McAlpine& Sons - 2 7. 88,401 0 0 | ' Turford & Southward ©. — ) > se wes (@agn OO 
Wallis & Sons. F : ; : - B8;d72. OnnU JH Davies ; } \ : : ‘ 7,445 0 0 
Lawrence & Son. ‘ ; 88,362 0 0 | eek 
Munday & Sons. : : ¢ : 88,212 0 0 
Moran & Son . , : , s . 37, 555a Oued Te Chester Town Council have adopted a very dangerous 
Mowlem & Co. . : gfe, : : 86,135 0 0 | and unfair resolution, by which permission has been granted 
Pattinson & Sons . ; : A ; 85,162 0 0 | the lighting committee to undertake the wiring and fitting 
Whitehead & Co. . ; ; : 85,126 0 0 | premises for electric light on the hire-purchase system. 
lackaman & Son . : 2 : : 83,878 0 0 A NEw clock and chimes has been erected at Brodsworth 
Jolloway Bros. . ' : : ; 83,592 0 0 | Parish Church, Doncaster, by Mrs. Philips and Mrs, 
Jolliday & Greenwood . 5 : : 83,365 0 O | Thellusson as a memorial to the late Rev. Canon Phillips, and 
lird & Sons . ; , : : F 82,886 0 0 | was set going by the donors on Sunday last. The clock and 
hurmur & Sons. ; : : : 82,611 0 0 | chimes were made and erected by William Potts & Sons, of 
floss& Sons. : : ; : 5 81,966 0 O | Leeds. 


> 


SRRovat wanna 9 WARRANT Se eG Ws 
Weighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SPECIAL WEICHING MACHINE FOR IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. (NO LOOSE WEIGHTS.) 


ar 


aN << . ‘ 
eae 


x: 


Vy. &T. AVERY, ia. Soho Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 


i 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Unper the direction of Mr. F. 8. Biram, architect, St. 
natural system of ventilation, em- 
bracing the latest patent “ air-pump ”’ ventilators, has been 
applied to the cookery and manual training centre, 


Helens, the “ Boyle’ 


Helens, Lancashire. 


Tue United Kingdom Fireproofing Co., Ltd., have secured 
the following contracts :—The whole of the fireproof floors for 
Salford Royal Infirmary and for the extensions of Epps’s 
cocoa factory, besides the whole of the steelwork and fireproof 
floors for Cambridge Telephone Exchange. 

Tur bi-monthly diary and price-list issued by Messrs. F. 
shows revised prices for a great many of 

The contents are so comprehensive that 
builders and furnishers will find many of their requirements 
in the pages, and, moreover, the last page forms a coupon 


Braby & Co., Ltd., 
their manufactures. 


insurance ticket. 


St. 


" 4 
ial 
Rees 
Wea i.) 
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VARIETIES. 


Tur Midland Railway Co. are contemplating considerab] 
alterations and improvements to their station at Buxton 
very desirable decision on their part. = 

Tuer Earl of Aberdeen has arranged to carry out extensiy 
improvements, to cost about 20,000/., on the Haddo Hou; 
estates, in Aberdeenshire. : 

Mr. Argruur Vexcoz, A.R.I.B.A., has commenced pra 
tice fer himself as an architect and surveyor. 
will be 10 Culverley Crescent, Catford, London, 8.E. = 


yi 


His addre; 


Tue Southend-on-Sea Corporation have decided to spen 


electricity works. 


Dorchester. 


26,6901. on new machinery and a condenser at the boroug 


Mr. Percrvat T. Harrison, A.M.1.C.E., of the boroug 
engineer’s office, Fulham, has been appointed, out of near! 
200 candidates, borough surveyor and water engineer « 


photographic illustrations 
material has been employed for roofing, flushings, gutters, &e. 


Leeds Forge Co., the Empire Theatre, Sunderland ; the great 
Grain Silo in Sunderland workshops for H.M. Office of 


sheds, and finally a church at Cape Coast. These afford remark- 
able proofs of the adaptability of Ruberoid. 


Cleaning Co., has arranged a card calendar which contains the 
names and telephone numbers of manufacturing firms which 
are daily wanted in connection with the furnishing trades. 
They are arranged in alphabetical order and allow of instant 
reference. It would be a public service if Mr. Harris would 
prepare a similar list for other trades in which architects 
as well as builders have interest. 


Tue latest catalogue of the Ruberoid Co., Ltd., contains 
of divers buildings in which the 
Among them are the County Hall, Wakefield ; the offices of the 


Works; shop front roofs, warehouses, bungalows, timber 


Mr. T. Harrts, the manager of the Chemical Dyeing and 


In ‘‘ Strolls in Beechey Bucks,’’ by Mr. T. W. D. Smith, 


GranGEMouTH School Board have decided to erect a ne 
secondary school on a site at the corner of Ronaldshay Crescer 
and Carronflats Road. The school is to accommodate 4{ 
pupils, and will cost 8,000/. . 

Tur representatives of William Forster, one of the me 
killed at Blackfriars Bridge, were awarded 242/. 1s. und 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, to be paid by Sir Willia 
Arrol & Co., Ltd. a 

Tur Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have adopted 
recommendation of the works committee to authorise the e: 
penditure of a further sum of 26,000/. in connection with tl 
deepening of the foreshore opposite the river entrances to tl 
Brunswick Dock. : 

A terrer from the local Building Trades’ Federation wi 
reference to the employment of local labour by the contracto 
of the new Hippodrome, Nottingham, stating that where 
the promoters had promised to employ local labour, prete 
ence was given to strangers, was read at the Nottingham Ci 


illustrated descriptions are given of some of the most interest- 
ing parts in South Buckinghamshire. By the facilities offered 
by the Great Central Railway they are accessible to Londoners 
at cheap fares, and the whole of the district is not only 
picturesque, but contains many buildings of historic interest. 
The guide is well adapted for a pedestrian. 


Council last week. 


The watch committee have been instruct 


to investigate the matter. ae 

Tur Derby Town Council have adopted a report of t 
asylum committee stating that it was necessary to proce 
| with an extension of the asylum buildings. 
' mended that provision should be made for the accommodati 


They reco 


——— 


= = 


«» THE... 
Oge T 9 A e e 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 

119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 

12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


ce _————— 


LaDy 


ALL BUILDINGS. 


warded on application. 


box 


| 


SUITABLE FOR ian 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 
PITCHED OR ELAT, 
will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Old and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


81 & 85 KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


, RUBEROID 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO.,| 


LTD., 


Telephone; 


110358 Central. 


London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK, 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


ROOFING 


ly one RUBEROID, Standard for 15 Yrs. 


/ [a3] 


a 


34 Emerald Street, { 


Established 1880. Telephone 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds 


Ml. T. AUSTIN & SO 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS,’ 


| Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
Repairers. 


Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


i PATENT 
es Solid Copper Tape 
ee «LIGHTNING 

3 CONDUCTORS. 


Aut 


Church Spires Restore 
No system of expensive seafi 
required. Distance no ob 


Chimneys pointed in Mast 
Boiled Oil; 


Lightning Conductor W 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. i 


Wesle 


‘Schola’ 


Cloak Room 


Hook 


(Regd.) 


200 Schools. 
200,000 
Hooks in use. 


Sole Makers: 
Brookes & Co. 
Ltd., 

4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 
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f forty-five extra male patients by the erection of a block 
djoining the present workshops, and of eighty extra female 
atients by an extension from the present building. 


“ux electricity committee of Dundee Town Council recom- 
jend the acceptance of offers for providing switch gear and 
ransforming plant for the new electric station at Stannergate 
nd at the sub-stations. The successful offerers were the 
sritish Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd., Rugby, and the 
sritish Westinghouse Electric Engineering and Manufactur- 
ng Company, Ltd., Manchester, and the total of the contracts 
; about 21,000/. 


Tue Tuam District Council offer a prize of 501. for the 
est set of plans, with estimate, for the sewerage of the town 
f Tuam, co. Galway. Unless the plans be approved of by 
he Local Government Board no prize will be given. it is 
xpected that the engineer whose plan may be adopted, if 
mployed to carry out the works, will not insist on payment 
f the prize. Plans and estimates to be sent to the clerk of 
he district council on or before May 15. 


Tue result of the efforts of the Municipal Reform Party 
9 reduce or keep down the rates in Metropolitan boroughs is 
hown in a tabulated statement issued by the London Munici- 
al Society. From this it appears that in twenty boroughs 
here was a decrease equal to 578,412. between the rate made 
xr 1907-8 and that made for the previous twelve months. 
n ten instances there were increases in the rate represented 
y a total extra levy of 101,6471., the net saving to London 
atepayers being thus 476,6751. 


Tue waterworks committee of the Bolton Corporation re- 
sived recently a deputation from the Bolton Branch, Master 
lumbers, and from the Operative Plumbers, and it was subse- 
uently resolved that the resolution adopted by the committee 
n January 27 as to leather washers only being affixed to 
aps used on either hot or cold water free of charge to con- 
umers be reaffirmed, and that the officers of the department 
e prohibited from soliciting orders for repairs. The Bolton 
ranch of the Master Plumbers’ Association are to be in- 
ormed that this committee, after full consideration, are 
nable to accede to their applications for the abolition of 
harges for the turning off of water and for a reduction in 
he charges for stamping taps. 
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Some_weeks ago an arbitration was held at Llandudno in 
regard to a claim by Messrs. Isaac Dean & Son, of Manchester, 
against the District Council, arising out of their contract for 
the construction of Mostyn Broadway: Without extras and 
deductions the contractors claimed 1,1047. The Council offered 
500]. in full discharge. This was not accepted, and the dis- 
pute went to arbitration. Before the arbitrator (Mr. Charles 
Newton, of Manchester) the contractors made’a net claim of 
9017. Ata special meeting of the Llandudno Council on Tues- 
day it was reported that Mr. Newton had awarded to. Messrs. 
Dean & Son 3251., each party to pay their own costs. The 
costs payable by the Urban District Council will be about 1251. 


THe Dartford Rural Council recently invited tenders for 
sewerage works for Swanley, the work to be carried out in 
fifteen months. The lowest of some thirty or more tenders was 
that of Messrs. Raynor, of Croydon, who quoted 8,675]. The 
committee subsequently thought that it would be advantageous 
if the contract were divided, and Messrs. Raynor and Messrs. 
T. Wood & Sons, of Crockenhill, who also tendered, each agreed 
to do a portion of the work in eight months. The value of the 
contracts divided was:—Wood & Son, 5,231l.; and Mr. 
Raynor, 3,444]. ; a total of 8,6751. Although the divided con- 
tract exceeded the original contract price by a few pounds, it 
was pointed out that the Council would save nearly 9001. 
by the saving of the cesspool emptying for some months. 


Tur Ayr Town Council have under consideration a report 
by the Burgh Electrical Engineer (Mr. Roland Marshall) 
which pointed out that the undertaking was hampered by the 
fact that there were two systems of supply in the town—the 
single-phase alternating current system and the continuous- 
current system. For a comparatively small town like Ayr to 
be provided with two systems of supply was both unnecessary 
and more or less of a financial burden ; but it did not follow 
that, having two systems and a large sum of money invested 
in the original system, it would be profitable to change over the 
whole town to continuous current. He made suggestions for 
an extension of the works to cost 15,0501. The sub-committee 
recommend the adoption of this proposal, and also that power 
be asked to borrow 30,000/., and that application be made to 
the Board of Trade to extend the lighting area to include the 
burgh of Prestwick and.the Alloway district of Ayr parish to 
the river Doon. 


ee 


W. THOMAS, F.C.S.; WELDON 


STONE. EXCELSIOR 


onsulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


==] The “ JINGOSO” 
i PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air. 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


ret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
“JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY. 
DILAPIDATIONS , BOUNDRIES Erc. 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL 
WORK — PROOFS SAME DAY 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


alent Steel Selfcontained 
(eaxRoon: Drricefirmnes 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMANG 
DOUBLE ACKON DOGR PIVOT 


PATENT: 


FANLUGHT: VENTILATOR GEARING 
Hecharacallyorflechically (Ontolled, 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Baseg, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schoois. 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks. "urniture. &.. free on application 


oO SWRI 


WHEN REQUIRED. 


HIGHEST QUALITY WORK 
AT MODERATE TERMS 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
37, KING WILLIAM ST LONDON BRIDGE 


Telephone-8385 BANA. AND MUSCOVY HOUSE.EC. | 
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SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. © 


A party of members of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Associations visited the National Exhibition Build- 
ings at Saughton, Edinburgh, on Saturday, under the guid- 
ance of the architects, Messrs. Ramsay and Walker. 

The Industrial Hall covers an area of fully 24 acres, the 
two large towers at either end of the front elevation having a 
height of 124 feet from ground to top of lanterns. The build- 
ing proper consists of three longitudinal bays with abutments 
and three transverse bays, one in the centre and one at either 
end, with the exception of the central transverse bay, which 
is spanned by a barrel roof carried on double bow string prin- 
cipals ; all the other bays are spanned by pitched roofs carried 
by semi-circular laminated arched principals. A gallery is 
provided over the back entrance to central transverse bay for 
the use of bands in exceptionally wet weather. The front of 
the building is opened up by the introduction of restaurants 
on either side of the main entrance with open terraced veran- 
dahs. The entire framing of this building is of timber with 
fibre plaster on outer walls and galvanised corrugated iron on 
roofs. The cost of this building is 10,3401., which works out at 
$d. per cubic foot and 1s. 10$d. per square foot. 

The Machinery Hall covers an area of 51,409 square feet, 
and consists of two longitudinal and one central transverse 
bay. The construction and materials are generally the same 
as used in the Industrial Hall. The cost of this building is 
3,2461., which works out at 1d. per cubic foot and 2s. Ofd. per 
square foot. 

The Concert Hall, which covers an area of 16,384 square 
feet, is seated for 2,000 persons, with space for organ at back 
of platform. The central portion containing the hall proper 
is in the form of a circular drum of 100 feet inside diameter, 
with a domed roof, the apex of which is 62 feet above the 
sround, the distance from floor to ceiling being 40 feet. In 
the one-storey portion surrounding the drum is placed the 
retiring, choir and band rooms and crush halls, off which 
access is got to the horse-shoe gallery by four staircases ex- 
pressed externally in the form of towers. The cantilevers 
supporting gallery and domed roof are carried on double steel 
standards with space between, this being utilised on the upper 
floor to form a corridor running all-round the back of the 
gallery. 


From the top of these standards spring the twenty ! 


bow-string principals forming the dome, connected at the dex 
by a metal ring. With the exception of the’steel standards 


_and cantilevers, the framing of this building throughout is of 


timber, with fibre plaster covering outer walls and boarding 
and felt on flat roofs and dome. _To minimise fire risks the 
inner walls are lined throughout with asbestos boarding, an 
absolute fireproof material. The cost of this building is 4,997], , 
which works out at 24d. per cubic foot and 6s. 1d. per square 
foot. a 

The Fine Art Building, which covers an area of 28,928 
square feet, has been planned as simply as possible, and con- 
sists of nine galleries, six longitudinal and three transverse, 
with a total wall space of 2,000 lineal feet, lit from the roof. 
Owing to the costly nature of the exhibits to be displayed in 
this building and the consequent large sum on which fire insur- 
ance has to be paid, particular care has been taken in the 
construction of this building with a view to minimising the 
fire risk and insurance premium. For this reason the main 
framing of walls and roofs is of steel with intermediate wood 
framing covered internally with asbestos boarding and exter- 
nally with fibre plaster. Further, the asbestos boarding is 
carried down to the founds inside of each gallery, thus dis- 
connecting the floors of the several galleries. The cost of this 
building is 5,075/., which works out at 24d. per cubic foot and 
3s. 6d. per square foot. While the executive have added to the 
size of some of the main buildings, the actual cost of the 
portions of all the buildings originally allowed for is 522]. 
below the estimated cost of same. The Van Houten Pavilion 
covers an area of 2,756 square feet. Cost, 859/., equal to 44d. 
per cubic foot and 6s. 23d. per square foot. The Canadian 
Government Pavilion covers an area of 3,600 square feet. 
Cost 7001., equal to 24d. per cubic foot and ds. 11d. per square 
foot. 


Tue London County Council have addressed a letter to the 
City Corporation on the subject of the contemplated rebuild- 
ing of Southwark Bridge, the estimated outlay on which is 
over 500,0007. The County Council ask that the Corporation 
will take into consideration the question of the extension of 
the tramways over the bridge simultaneously with its recon- 
struction, and suggest that the highways committee should 
confer with the Corporation on the subject. 
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Sieh. ~NEW CATALOGUES. 

fous or eruptic rocks are often found in unexpected 
es. Barden Hill,’near Leicester, is formed of felstone, 
at Croft Hill, which is near it, there is cyanite, granite 
other rocks of the class. Many people may not be aware 
granite is to be obtained so near to London; but a par- 
larly tough and durable variety is to be found in the 
ries of the Croft Granite, Brick and Concrete Co., Ltd. 
large photographic views given in the catalogue are enough 
iggest the massiveness of the beds, if we may be allowed 
scribe them by that word. The crushing weight has been 
rtained by Kirkaldy tests to be over 16 tons per square 
, and by a chemical analysis the silicate amounts to 62.04. 
granite is prepared in definite lengths, for setts and curbs, 
likewise as macadam for roads, &e. Having powerful 
hing machinery, the granite is turned to other uses. 
pings mixed with Portland cement are manufactured into 
, Staircases, cills, strings, caps, balustrades, &c., of which 
durability is unquestioned. The material also makes 
ct panels for electric switchboards. In addition the com- 
are makers of marble mosaic and terazzo paving. We 
im fact a genuine English industry which deserves to be 
lyknown. The catalogue gives all the information that is 
able, but enquiries are solicited and receive prompt 
mse. 


EXTRA WORKS IN BARRACKS. 


e annual report on the Military Works Account for 1906-7 
Jomptroller and Auditor-General states that ‘‘ in connec- 
with the expenditure incurred in erecting the Royal 
| Artillery Barracks at Bordon, my attention has been 
m to certain charges for repairs which are stated to have 
ly been rendered necessary owing to defective or omitted 
‘during construction. The contract for the erection of 
barracks amounted to 145,107/., subsequently increased 
2,150/., and two other contracts at Bordon and Longmoor, 
mting to 57,805/. (increased to 58,5001.) and 25,7041. (in- 
ed to 45,1741.) respectively, were held by the same con- 
ors. The final payments on all these contracts have been 
held on the ground of serious omissions and defects, and 
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the contractors having lodged a petition of right, their claims 
have been referred to arbitration. I understand that in the 
case of the Royal Field Artillery Barracks the sums withheld 
amount to 16,2341. and 12,9011. There are important ques- 
tions arising out of the matters in dispute, but, pending a 
decision in the arbitration, I refrain from comment, although 
in view of the serious state of affairs disclosed in the proceed- 
ings an explanation on several points will become necessary.” 


NORWEGIAN GRANITE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Rumours have been current in Birmingham of late to the 
effect that the erection of the Council House extension was 
not the only instance in which it was proposed by the public 
authorities to use Norwegian granite, and the Council school 
which is about to be erected by the education committee at 
Washwood Heath was specifically mentioned. On making 
inquiries we find, says the Birmingham Daily Post, that the 
Suggestion in regard to the new school in East Birmingham is 
substantially correct. It will be remembered that the educa- 
tion committee received the sanction of the City Council some 
months ago to the erection of a school in Leigh Road, Wash- 
wood Heath. Provision was to be made for 1,000 children, 
and the estimated cost, exclusive of the site but inclusive of 
the furniture and fittings, was 20,1721. The architect (Mv. 
H. T. Buckland) drew the plans, which met with the approval 
of the committee and of the Board of Education, but in the 
specifications it was provided that the coping of a portion of 
the dwarf boundary walls in Leigh Road and Warren Road 
should be of Norwegian granite, and the cost was estimated 
at 1301. Some kind of hard stone was necessary for the coping, 
and we are told that, although Norwegian was mentioned in 
the specification, it did not follow that that particular granite 
would ultimately be chosen.: There was very little difference 
between the Norwegian and the other qualities in regard to 
price, and now that the City Council have expressed a prefer- 
ence where practicable for the use of British stone in the 
erection of public buildings in Birmingham, the matter is 
receiving attention. It was stated that the probabilities were 
that hard stone would now be used instead of Norwegian 
granite. The reason the erection of the school has not been 
commenced is that the Board of Education have not yet given 
their assent to the borrowing of the loan. 
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Stott , eS by 6 inches. That this. gully meets a real want is am; 
Baas IMPROVED GULLIES. shown by the fact that since its introduction nearly 4,000 % 
THE patent “ B, V. P.’’ gully made by Messrs. Sharp, Jones | been used in Bournemouth and its neighbourhood alone, — 
& Co., of Parkstone, Dorset, has been designed to overcome Messrs. Sharp, Jones & Co. ‘have'accordingly registe) 
the necessity and awkwardness of the projecting side and angle | and brought out a smaller gully on the same lines, known 
inlets so often asked for on gullies, and which prevent a gully s| \ieatepearkeome 22 oully, which is suitable for cottage p 
being set close against the house wall. Moreover, it fre- perty or for a single waste pipe or stack pipe, the opening be} 
quently happens that the sanitary engineer or builder has moti avenovie tediar- or rectangular as may be required and the gr 
in stock a gully with the particular inlet or inlets required. ing 6 inches by 6 inches. 
The “B. VP." gully meets these difficulties by providing These gullies of salt-glazed stoneware are not only clean 
within its four walls five inlets, three on the top and one on | putecan be depended upon to remain impervious to water un 
either side, three stoppers being supplied with each gully for | a1] conditions, and even though the surface of the glaze m 
closing any openings not required, while the gully may also | pave been chipped or otherwise injured by rough usage, £ 
be had with the two side inlets closed before burning. Thus | as is well known, the Dorsetshire stoneware is not depend 
every probable combination of waste pipes 1s provided for, upon its glaze for its durability and water tightness. 

Messrs. Sharp, Jones & Co. produce may other interest; 
specialities at their Bourne Vallery Pottery, situate close 
Branksome station, near Bournemouth, not only in stonew, 
but also in rock-concrete, such as their large sewer tubes a 
well-linings and the double-lock roofing tiles, of which lat 
we hope to give some particulars on a future occasion. 


TEST OF REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOORS 


Tue reinforced concrete constructiun of the Postal Telegrs 
Stores, Adderley Park, Birmingham, for His Majesty’s Of 
of Works, having been completed, a description of the bui 
ing and the official test may be of interest. 

The building was erected by the Cubitt Concrete Consti 
tion Company, to the general designs of Mr. J. Rutherfc 
architect to His Majesty’s Office of Works. The designs 
including future additions. Another useful and economical | the reinforced concrete construction, prepared by the Trus 
feature of this gully is that, being made in two pieces, the top | Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., were checked by Mr. Willi 
can be set square with the wall or the paving, while the trap | Dunn, consulting expert on reinforced concrete to . 
can be set to the line of the drain, thus saving a bend-pipe | Majesty’s Office of Works. 
and giving the waste water a direct flow from the gully to the It consists of four floors and roof, with a total length 
main drain. The trap may also be had with an oval opening | 205 feet and a width of 60 feet 6 inches; the height of 
and cover, which give the easiest possible access both to the | building is 60 feet. The entire skeleton of the buildin 
trap and drain, and save a special access pipe. The gully is | namely, the columns, beams, decking and so forth—is ere 
compact and strong in form, made from the true stoneware | in reinforced concrete, and the facing is of brick and st 
clay of Dorsetshire, and is fitted with an iron grating 10 inches | work, carried at each floor level on reinforced concrete bea 
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STPPLEMF?T 
c= > In this way the wall is practically erected in pa i 
ih G : entirely carried by the framework. The walls dunetonee pis 
ai Gi th 3 ache @ of the floor loads. The ground floor was designed for a super- 
a + 8552 Beam. 2-4 rie Gear ee Gry: imposed load of 560 Ibs. to the foot, the first and second floors 
ul : = for 325 lbs., and the third floor for 225 Ibs, per 
= Wi : tor ¢ per foot super. 
a U4 cee | ee. U—_— The decking of the ground floor is 5 inches thick, reinforced 
eee ere pes with 4 inch Kahn trussed bars, and the main’ beams, of 
ee BL 23 feet 3 inches span, are 21 inches wide and are reinforced 
| LY as | ee with 14 inch Kahn trussed bars. The design of the floors is 
SSS 0 SSeS Toe, shown in the accompanying sketch. The reinforcement for the 
re et CO Hh 
eS Soo 8 Be 
he Li 2 a Bi a 
oe OG a i 
Bae ae ae sent tes 
OU S e RATS. SS. TI 
ees ees See) Ae 
TS a eee E 
SS SS. 28S beam 5 ttre 
Pa a f 
ee a Se | 
Se 
GS . ot t{—-® — 
Peeiess tie Soi rr 
-— Ht} FH columns consisted of Kahn trussed bars. Similarly the 
pH Hf second, third and fourth floors were reinforced in proportions 
2A a; a comparative with the respective loadings. 
= ae eee / cn An official test of the floors took place on February 7, in 
= 26S boom HN sd Fone 4 (ite the presence of a representative of His Majesty’s Office of 
— <j Works, the contractors and other interested parties. The 
az H test was carried out in the following manner on an area of 
le 523 feet 8 inches super, extending over three beams. 


j On Wednesday, February 5, the floor was loaded up to 
23 cwts. per foot super, remaining under this load until the 
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recorded was 4 
4.40 p.m., and the reading at that time was identical with 
3.50 p.m., namely, zinch. Although the actual deflection was 


24 


following Friday morning, the 7th, at 8.30 p.m., when the 


deflection indicators were fixed. At nine o’clock no deflection 
was recorded, and the specified load of 53 ewts. per square foot 
was then applied. This was placed by 11.40 a.m., and by this 
time the deflection recorded was exactly 4 inch. The load 
was left until 2.30 p.m., when another reading was taken, 
which recorded a deflection of 4 inch. An additional load of 


nee 


Area of slab tested, :323 feet 8 inches super. ;:clear span of beam 


supporting slab, 21 feet 6 inches; total Joad imposed, 121 tons 
7 cwt. 2 qrs.; unit load imposed on slab, 73 cwt. per foot super. ; 
total deflection of beam, + inch, returning to normal position. 


24 cwts., making a total of 74 ewts. per foot super, was then 
applied, and was placed by 3.30 p.m., when the deflection 


inch, The load remained in position until 
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only 4 inch on a 23 feet span, the allowable deflection, aeecoy 
ing to specification, would have been 4 inch under the t 
load. Instructions were given to remove the extra load | 
24 ewts., which was taken off by 7.30 p.m., at which time ¢ 
deflection read 3% inch. The remaining load of 5 ecwts. » 
foot super was kept on the floor until 7.30 of the followi; 
morning, when the deflection indicator read the same as th 
at 7.30 on the previous night. The work of clearing the ff 
was then proceeded with and completed by 1 p.m., by 
time the floor had regained its normal position. 
the brick was piled up in one solid mass, and the archi 
being of opinion that arch action might have taken -pla 
decided to have another test made on the floors with the 
loading, this time piling the bricks in independent 
so as to prevent arch action. A photograph of this loa 
shown in the accompanying illustration. : 4 

The second test was made on February 13 over the sar 
area, when the floor was loaded up to 25 cwts. per foot sup 
and remained under such load for six hours, at which tir 
the deflection indicators were fixed, and registered no defle 
tion. Half an hour later the load was increased to 3% ew) 
per foot super, and the deflection was 7s inch. This loadi; 
was maintained for fifteen hours, when the reading of ¢ 
indicator showed a deflection of # inch. Eight hours later, ¢ 
deflection remaining constant, the load was inereased 
7 cwts. per foot super, at which time the deflection measur 
ts inch. a 

On Saturday, February 15, thedoad was reduced to 5 ewti 
when the deflection registered was nominal, and at thr 
o’clock on the 16th, the load having been removed, the floc 
regained their normal position. el 

We are informed that both these tests were consider 
highly satisfactory by the Office of Works, and the building | 
question is the first one which has been completed in rei 
forced concrete for His Majesty’s postal authorities. 
small amount of deflection, coupled with the speed of erectio 


+ 


COOKING. LAUNDRY. HEATING, VENTILATION, £ 


point not only to the elasticity of the construction and. 
ample safety factor allowed by the designers, but also to t! 
excellent work done by the contractors. a. 

The work of excavation commenced in the first week . 
August last, and the concrete construction was completed | 
January 31, in spite of unforeseen difficulties and bad weath 


! conditions. 
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ARTISANS’ HOUSES IN SCOTLAND. 


paPER was read by Mr. J. Ross M‘Millan at the Aberdeen 
chitectural Association on ‘‘ The Housing of the Artisan.”’ 
The subject, he said, must forcibly appeal to everyone 
rthy of the name of architect. The idea was far too common 
it anyone with a fragmentary idea of designing, or, as he 
1 heard it put, “any practical man,’”’ was capable of 
signing a working man’s house, which, in the common 
erpretation of the term in their city, meant a tenement 
ise. There was also a class of trained professional men 
o frankly admitted that they did not go in for “ fancy 
rk,”’ but confined themselves to the designing of so-called 
ement houses. When one considered that the working 
sses formed about four-fifths of the population, one must 


the best trained professional talent available in the housing 
erests of so vast a proportion of the people, in planning for 
m buildings that should be models of what a dwelling ought 
e, so that they might live in decency and comfort and enjoy 
benefits of their boasted modern perfection in hygienic and 
itary science. He was an advocate for a revolution in that 
ss of housing because he considered the present Scotch 
tem to be fundamentally bad. Others agreed with him 
it the present system was more like warehousing than hous: 
‘the people. A correspondent in the Free Press the other 
hit it off very cleverly when he wrote :—‘‘ But for our low 
as of the appurtenances of life in Scotland, there is no 
son why we should live as we do, piled tier above tier like 
eons in a dovecot, or bees in a honeycomb, while English 
skmen and labourers have cottages and often gardens,”’ 
fore the architect could successfully grapple with any 
blem of planning, he must, as his first step, make a study 
the requirements and habits of the probable occupant or 
upants of the building under review. He had seen in 
ardeen houses cases of bedrooms where the fire could not be 
without igniting the bed ; linen stores placed off water- 
ets and bathrooms placed so that bedrooms had to be passed 
ough to reach them. They had heard of an extreme case 
are the family could not occupy the first floor on account of 

architect having omitted the stair from his plan. To 
ie back to the home of the artisan, they regretted to have to 
nit that there also mistakes had been made, and were being 
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made, quite as grotesque as the blunders he had quoted. In 


future let them in the study of that great question consider 
what the requirements of the average artisan were, and make 
a study of his habits of living. In considering the solution 
of the problem they must not, of course, forget the all-import- 
ant point of what rent he could afford to pay. When he spoke 
of the artisan he referred to him in his corporate family 
capacity, and included in his class respectable people such as 
clerks, small shopkeepers and others, whose income did not 
exceed that of the average artisan. The artisan had a par- 
tiality for one good living room in which their meals were 
taken. That apartment, asa rule, was made a sleeping room, 
the parlour, should they have one, being reserved for the bi- 


| yearly state call of the minister and for the storing of certain 
ely realise that there was a real necessity for the utilisation | 


household gods, They were not incapable of appreciating 
some better store for the food stuffs kept on the premises than 
an unventilated wall press in the living, smoking and sleeping 
room. It was impossible to crush the milk of human kindness 
even from the soul of the artisan, and if he had no children he 
might have a craving for the love of a dumb animal, such as a 
dog or a cat. It was an exceedingly complex problem they 
had to solve in designing a suitable home to accommodate the 
masses of the people. It was not an impossible problem, how- 
ever, and one could hardly sympathise with the man who sat 
down and said :—‘‘In a city such as ours the matter is so 
beset by difficulties that there is no use spending time in 
discussing the question in any way but the old way.’’ What 
they required was to forget nothing in the way of detail, but 
the problem must be properly tackled, root and branch, and 
the root of the matter was the land question. Land in the 
suburbs of the city was being used in small lots for the erection 
of tenements at a rate of about 40]. per acre, exclusive of 
streets. The size of a plot upon which a block or tenement 
dwelling to accommodate six tenants was erected might be 
averaged at 600 square yards, and at that ratio an acre would 
practically accommodate eight tenement houses, making the 
feu-duty 5/. per tenement, or 16s. 8d. per tenant. He thought 
the most conservative man would go the length of admitting 
that a working man would pay an annual ground rent of 21., 
as even on a small plot an industrious man in his leisure hours 
could save household expenses on vegetables alone that would 
indeed pay off his whole ground rent. Were this system to 
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become general, the physical and moral well-being also of the 
people would be so elevated that it would not be long ere they 


‘would be receiving material relief in taxation, which at pre- 


sent was such a heavy burden. The next practical question 
was what amount of ground could a man get for an annual 
rent of 2l., and would such a plot be sufficient upon which to 
erect a house and give him a little garden? Were the small 
cottage type of dwelling to become general with its more 
generous methods of spreading the people over the land, and 
provided that fairly large areas were being acquired in order 
to be exploited in that way, land could be feued at a cheaper 
rate than at present, say, 251. per acre. It was nota difficult 
matter to erecta little cottage for 200/., and an industrious 
man who had saved; 601. could become owner of his home by 
borrowing the, balance, payment of interest, insurance, &c., 
amounting to about 91. 13s. per annum. It was being con- 
stantly assertedthat it was impossible to build a cheap cottage 
in Aberdeen.,,. Other cities were doing it, and why should it 
not be feasiblejin, Aberdeen, where cheap rubble stones ;were 
plentiful? Difficulties other than,that of land had to he faced 
and overcome, and they found that the local authorities, who 
ought to be an enlightened body, had instigated a legislative 
act at great expense to the public to pen them in. The Aber- 
deen Burgh Police Act was seared.,with inconsistencies, and 
if it was not altered would do much to delay the realisation of 
one’s ideal poor man’s home. Why should a working man, 
who could see his way clear to own or occupy.a little cottage 
home be burdened with the building and upkeep of a roadway 
50 feet in width? He was a strong advocate of wide avenues, 
but it was possible to have wide avenues without having wide 
roadways. A roadway should be only wide enough to provide 
for the traffic likely to pass over it. But it should be more 
than that; it should be wide enough to admit sunlight into 
the houses on either side, and that was where the authorities, 
through lack of ability or insufficient consideration, had blun- 
dered. He contended that the old statutory minimum width 
of roadway—36 feet—was amply wide enough for subsidiary 
streets serving areas for the erection of small cottages where 
the cottages retired on either side a distance of 20 feet, thus 
providing an avenue or open space between the houses of 
76 feet. Mr. M‘Millan advised architects to spend 
ten hours on their plan for one spent on elevations. Simple, 


CABOT’S 


‘by a bricklayer against Messrs. Allan & Baxter, builder 


INSULATING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING 


straightforward planning was vastly more important th: 
poetry in elevation. Wastefulness in planning was one | 
their commonest faults, and, although seldom detected by {] 
public, was none the less deplorable. What they wanted yw, 
new and original forms in both plan and section, striving 
get away from the stereotyped ‘‘ Aberdeen Cottage,’’ the cor 
plete plan and accommodation of which could usually | 
gauged by a glance at the front elevation. One of the gre, 
barriers to a successful solution of the cheap cottage proble 
was the craze for erecting 6-feet-high stone-and-lime bounda: 
walls round feus when hedges would serve the purpose of diy 
sion lines, and were more beautiful. fe : 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Jupement has just been given in an action under 4 
Employers’ Liability Act brought in Glasgow Sheriff Cou 


Pollokshields, Glasgow. Pursuer fell between the joists of 
building in course of erection at Govan, and the foot-plank 
which he had been walking struck him on the back of the he: 
and small. of the back, injuring him, Defenders, his e 
ployers, offered him the benefit of the Workmen’s Compens 
tion Act, but he preferred an action for 150]. damages, on tf! 
ground that he had been injured through the fault of defe 
dants’ foreman bricklayer. Sheriff Fyfe, however, found th 
pursuer failed to prove that the accident was owing to defe 
in the condition of the ways or plant used or to negligence 
their superintendent. In a ‘‘note’’ the Sheriff says th 
pursuer’s case was that the plank was a ‘‘ way ”’ in the sen 
of the Employers’ Liability Act. His proposition was that 
a job of this sort, if he sees a single plank lying upon t 
open joists, anywhere and in any position, he is entitled 
assume that it is there to be walked upon by anyone who, f 
any purpose, wants to go in the direction where the plank : 
‘Th Sheriff could not assent to such a broad proposition. The 
raight be many loose planks lying about on such a job, ai 
whether it was a ‘‘ way ’’—that is, a road provided from som 
where to somewhere else—was a question of circumstanc 
In the present cas2 he did not think that it was proved th 
this plank was a ‘‘ way”’ in the sense of the Act. : 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties ‘which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 

- staf A VERY »-EMINENT. BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special. study,.and will be glad to answer 
m the columns of thas paper any: geasinans relating to the 


£ 


‘of new pot house, 
«Mr... Geo. 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build« 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works im progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as.a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


rt * As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of ‘Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it ts pare 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ Gosport.—March 23.—The Gosport and Alverstoke educa- 
tion committee invite architects who are. desirous: of sub- 
mitting competitive plans for a proposed new school to send 
in their names and particulars of their qualifications and ex- 
perience in designing public elementary schools. , Architects 
should also state the cost per head of elementary schools erected 
by them. Mr. George R. Walker, secretary, High Street, 
Gosport. 

Trvperton.— March 21.—The Governors of Tyversan Middle 
Schools desire designs for new schools for boys andi girls to 
accommodate 200 scholars at a cost of about 6,0007. Premiums 
of fifty and twenty-five guineas. Assessor to be nominated by 
President of R.I.B.A. Deposit of 21s. returnable, and 
stamped addressed brief envelope. For plans and particulars, 
Mr. E. 8. Perkin, Director, Middle Schools and School of . 
Art, Tiverton, Devon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AtpHAam.—March 24.—For building a bridge at Aldham, ” 
Essex. Mr. John Ennals, surveyor, Lexden, 


AurrincHam.—March 23.—For erection and completion — 


of an extension of the baths in Stamford New Road. Deposit 
11. 1s.’ Mr. Perey D. Lodge, architect, 34 mi Dalton Street, 
Manchester. 

AnN¥FIELD Prain.—March 23.—For lining out the walls 
Langley Park branch, with glazed tiles. 
Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham .Road,. Black- 
hill, co. Durham. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Bartrrr BripGEr.—March 23:-—For the mason and brick- 
layer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, plumber 
and glazier, concreter’s and heating work required in erec- 
tion of a village club and institute at Bailiff Bridge, Yorks. 
Deposit 2s. 6d. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, 
architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

Barnstpy.—March 23.—For the brick and stone founda- 
tions to bandstand at Locke Park. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, 
M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, Manor House Offices, Barnsley. 

Baritey.—March 31.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, painter, heating engineer and electrical 
engineer’s trades required in alterations and additions to the 
girls’ grammar school in Field Hill. Messrs. W. Hanstock & 
Son, Branch Road, Batley. 

Betrast.—March 21.—For erection of a villa in Malone 
Avenue. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, Kingscourt, 
Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BirkKENHEAD.—March 26.—F or erection of central (Car- 
negie) library in Chester Street and Market Place South. 
Deposit 57. 5s. Messrs. W. Edwardes Sproat & Eldon War- 
wick, architects, 18 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


BriackBurn.—March 21.—For erection of Y.M.C.A. build-- 


ings near Sudell Cross. Tenders in separate trades. Send 
names to Mr. Fred J. Parkinson, architect, 9 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

Buiaypon-on-Tyne.—March 23.—For erection of a house at 
Prudhoe station, for the Blaydon Co-operative Society. The 
Prudhoe station branch. 

CarprGan.—March 23.—For building additions to the 
Gwhbert Hotel. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. L. Lewis, architect and 
surveyor, Cardigan. ; 

CHEsSTER.—March 27.—For proposed new factory at 
Chester, for Messrs.-Siemens & Co. Deposit 5/. Bank of 
England note, returnable on receipt of tender. Mr. F. Shoe- 
smith, secretary, 24 Huston Square, London, N.W. 

Cosuam.—April 6.—For erection of a country residence. 
Deposit 11. Mr. A. E. Delve, architect, 56 London Road, 
Strood, Kent. 

Consett.—March 26;--For the several works required in 
erection of stable-and.coach-house. Mr. Thos. H. Murray, 
architect and surveyor, Consett, Durham. 


in erection of three dwelling-houses,at, Westtown. Messrs, 
Joseph Firth & Son, architects, Vulcan Road, Dewsbury. . 
East Ham.—March 30.—For erection of convalescent and 
staff quarters block, cubicle or isolation block, and mortuary 
at the isolation hospital at Boundary Road and Roman Road. 
Deposit 51. Mr. Adam Horsburgh Campbell, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, E., 


East Ham.—March 31.—For the demolition and removal 
of materials and the clearing of the site of building and out- 
buildings known as Rancliffe House and workshops, in Ran- 
cliffe Road. 
borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, E. 

East HepievHorr.—March 24.—For construction of re- 
taining wall, &. Mr. G. W. Westgarth, surveyor, the Lan- 
chester Rural District Council, Lanchester, Durham. 

FatmoutH.—March 23.—For repairs to the cabmen’s 
shelters.. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Fal- 
mouth. 

Firry, &c.—March 30.—For the following works for the 
East Riding of Yorkshire education committee, viz. :— 
(a) Erection of a Council school to accommodate about 270 
children at Filey (deposit 11. 1s.) ; (b) erection of a Council 
school for 82 children and teacher’s house at Blacktoft ; 
(c) erection of a Council school for about 50 children and 
teacher’s house at Boynton ; (d) alterations and additions to 
the Council school at Preston. Building Surveyor, County 
Hall, Beverley. 

Grance Vita, &c.—March 31.—For erection of the fol- 
lowing schools for the Durham County Council :—(1) Grange 
Villa School (for about 600 scholars), Mr. Stephen Piper, 
architect, 5 Leafield Road, Darlington ; (2) Murton Colliery 
School (for about 1,800 scholars), Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, 
architects, Feethams, Darlington ; (3) Chopwell School (for 
about 600 scholars), Mr. W. H. Bendle, 33 Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Great Crospy.—April 25.—For erection of a public 


elementary school at Great Crosby, near Liverpool, to accom- 
modate 500 children, with laboratory, lecture, cookery and 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Henry Littler, 


! 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Drewsspury.—March 23,—For the various works required 


Mr. Adam Horsburgh Campbell, M.I.C.E., — 
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Hampton.—April 2.—For erection of refuse-destructor Lonpon.—March 24.—For erection of two almshouses at 
buildings, &c., at the sewage-disposal works, Hanworth Road. | Hamilton Road, West Norwood, S.E., for the Wardens of 
Deposit 21. Mr. Sidney H. Chambers, surveyor, Public Offices, | St. Saviour, Southwark. Messrs. Henry Langston & Co., 


Hampton, Middlesex. surveyors, 1, 2 and 3 The Exchange, Southwark Street, S.E. 
HupDDERSFIELD.—March 25.—For erection of manager’s Lonpon.—March 25.—For erection of an elementary 

house and two workmen’s dwellings at the sewage works, | school to accommodate 1,000 children, at the Hyde, Hendon, 

Deighton. Mr. K. F, Campbell, M.I.C.E., borough engineer | N.W. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W.G. Wilson, F.R.1.B.A., archi- 

and surveyor, 1 Peel Street, Huddersfield. tect to education committee, 5 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Inrorp.—March 24.—For the completion of the partially | Street, W.C. 

erected elementary school for 1,230 children in the Uphall Lonpon.—March 26.—For erection of dwellings for the 


Road, Ilford, Essex, together with the outbuildings, care- working class, Prospect Terrace, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
taker’s house, fencing, drains, &c. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. C. J. Deposit 51. Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen 


Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. Street, Cheapside. 

Kereutey.—March 21.—For the work required in building Lonpon.—March 30.—For erection of an additional 
about 54 yards lineal of fence wall at the union workhouse ; pavilion at the isolation hospital, World’s End, Winchmore 
also providing two sets of large doors in connection with above. Hill. Mr. Richard Collins, Public Offices, Enfield, Middle- 
Mr. Short, workhouse master, Keighley. gene 

Kewstoxn.—March 28.—For erection of a school at Kew- Lonpon.—April 1.—For repairs, painting, &c., at Forest 
stoke, Weston-super-Mare. Messrs. Price & Jane, Waterloo Gate Branch Workhouse. Messrs. Clarkson, architects, 
Street, Weston-super-Mare. 136 High Street, Poplar. 


Macciesrirytp.—March 30.—For widening the bridge 
which carries Bate Mill Road over the stream which divides 


Leapeate.—March 26.—For the several works required in 
alterations and additions to premises at Front Street, Lead- 
ie Apes Mr. Thos. H. Murray, architect and surveyor, the townships of Peover Superior and Lower Withington. 

Beste. : Mr, Thomas Carswell, district surveyor, 19 King Edward 

KING s Norton.—March 24.—For the erection of a ferro- | Street, Macclesfield, 

(Sti ee ne pally woe MancuEstER.—March 25.—For erection of stables, sheds, 

: pos mae Oe ate Goule ‘ ay ; yy 
Ambrose W. Cross, A.M.1.C.E., engineer and surveyor, 23 and ive Se Femdom ia ea opost ng ; 
25 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. (See oa pe ; 

Lirtte Coarrs.—March 21.—For erection of a mission : ie : 
church, Hargrave Street, Little Coates, Grimsby. Deposit classrooms, &c., at Grasslot. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. H. Foxall, 


il. is. Messrs, Holmes & Richardson, architects, St. Mary’s arch tech, Gaon ther Street, Carlile. 
Gate, Grimsby. MonMovurtHsHIRE.—March 25.— For rebuilding Hope Hall, 


Lrverpoot.—March 24,—For the enlargement of . the Blaina. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co., architects, 
Southern District Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Commis- | 44 High Street, Newport. 


Maryport.—March 27.—For erection of a mission hall, 


sioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, Head Post Neruerton.—March 25.—For the various trades required 
Office, Liverpool. in erection of drapery stores. Mr. William Carter, architect, 
Liversepen.—March 25.—For the various trades required | Station Street, Meltham. 
in erection of three houses at Robert Town, Liversedge, Yorks. Pootr.—March 31.—For making alterations and additions 
Mr. Lister Coates, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Central Chambers, | at the municipal offices, Market Street. Mr. Samuel J. New- 
10 Central Street, Halifax. man, F.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, King Street, Poole, ° 
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Portu.—March 21.—For erection of two shops at Cemetery 
Road, Porth, Mr, James T. Jenkins, architect and surveyor, 
Porth. es 

Ramscatr.—A pril 14.—For erection of a secondary school 
to accommodate 540 boys and girls. Deposit 31. 3s. Send 
names by March 23 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, architect, Kent 
education committee, Caxton House, Westminster. 

Rocurord.—March 23,.—For erection of additional lava- 
tories and a wash-house at the children’s home at Rochford, 
Essex. Mr. Frederic Gregson, clerk, Southend-on-Sea. 


SALFORD.—March 23.—For structural alterations, new 
stables, &c., for the branch fire station in Gardner Street, 
Pendleton. Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Engineer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Salford. 


St. Austett.—March 26.—F or the construction of a reser- 
voir at Stenalees, in the parish of St. Austell Rural, Corn- 
wall, in connection with the water supply to the Bugle dis- 
trict. Mr. H. 8. Hancock, engineer, Sydney Place, St. 
Austell. : 

St. Hertens.—March 30.—For erection of schools in 
Sutton, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Frank S. 
Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 

Scottanvp.—March 25.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 


STAFFORDSHIRU.— March 31.—For the erection of 4 Council 


school'at Anslow (to accommodate 138 children), or at Rolle- © 


ston (132), or at-Tutbury (328). Send names to Mr. Graham 


Balfour, director cf education, County Education’ Offices, 


Stafford. 


Srerton.—March 26.—For erection. of. a toolhouse at 
Steeton, near Keighley. Mr. Thomas Burton, surveyor and 


Sanitary inspector, 248 Oakworth Road, Keighley. 


TwickrnHam.—April 9.—For the construction of an 
underground convenience at the corner of York Street and 


London Road. Deposit 21. 2s. 


Mr. F. W. Pearce, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Twickenham. 


Wates.—March 21.—For erection of abutment, parapet — 


and wing walls, steelwork, laying down of kerb, channel and 
pavement for the widening of the bridge near the Gwerthonor 
Hotel, Gilfach, in the parish of Gelligaer. Also for supplying 
and laying down of kerb and channel at Cardiff Road, Bar- 
goed. Mr. James P. Jones, engineer and surveyor, Council 

Watrs.—March 21.—For carrying out the following works 
for the Monmouthshire education committee :—(1) Erection 
of mixed school and cookery centre at Blackwood, Mon. 
Deposit 21. 2s. (2) Additions and alterations to. the Dukes- 
town (Tredegar) Council school. Deposit 11. 1s. (3) Addition 
to Blaina Boys’ Council school, Blaina, Mon. (4) Alterations 
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to Panteg Wern infants’ school, Panteg, Mon. Mx Cr , 
Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 
Watrs.—March 24.—For the erection, completion and 
maintenance for six months of an elementary school, to accom- 
modate 80 children, at Pontfadog, Denbighshire. Mr, Walter 

D. Wiles, county architect and surveyor, 42a High Street, 

Wrexham. ; 

. Wates.—March 28.—For erection of the following build- 
ings at the Brecon and Radnor Asylum, Talgarth, R.S.O. :— | 
(1) A house in stone ; (2) a pair of cottages in stone; (5) a 

row of 8ix cottages in brick. Mr. A. J, Astbury, clerk to the 

visiting committee, | Mi ; eS 
Watrs.—March 51.—For erection of seven cottages at 
Tonn Row, Ton Pentre, Rhondda. Mr. W. D, Morgan, 
M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. oe 
Watxrs.—April 1.—For erection of, a, house and shop at | 
Bryncethin, near Bridgend. Mr. W. Y. Davies, architect, __ 
Coity Road, Bridgend. pcs esi. 


plumber, plaster and painter’s work of three cottages to be 
erected at Wester Manbeen. Mr. John Wittet, architect, 
Elgin. 

ScottanD.— March 21.—For the mason, carpenter, 
plumber, slater, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of bake- 
house and shop to be erected in New Elgin. Mr. James Jamie- 
son, architect, 77 High Street, Elgin. 


SHEFFIELD.—April 16.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in erection of additions and alterations to the Glossop 
Road public baths. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Arthur Nunweek, 
architect, Town Hall Chambers, Sheffield. 

StarrHwarte.—March 24.—For: the various works re- 
quired in erection of two dwelling-houses off Meal Hill, Slaith- 
waite, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, Golcar. 


Soorn1tt Upper.—March 27.—For the builder, joiner and 
plumber’s work in connection with erection of partitions in 
the Gregory Street Council school, Soothill Upper, Yorks, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff | 
especially fer Bills of Quantities, &c. ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO.. LID. 
i ny ny 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST.,} mo7THERWELL, scoTLAND. 
{STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 7 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ce, whee panes oe | 


QUANTITIES, a, LITHOGRAPHED 7p.) 
aoe ns _ od 
Bricks, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, . | 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. : 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


5 is essential, and the best results are obtained j 
from the material and workmanship of the § 


French Asphalte Co. 


@o Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 
«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE” | 


BLACK LINE PRINTS.|“?CHZINING 


LIMITED, ite : Pe 
, CONDUCTORS. |{ 5 Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., H.C. | 
Permanent, done on any ie ocikeety bieuast raat Wholesale Manutattnrote aed bettors: 

R.’s Method of erspectiwe. | 


Write for particulars free. iW. t FURSE & CoO. a | : : i ; i 


W. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd..,| TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. _ i Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
Tele. 871 Hon Telegrams, ‘‘Tribrach, London.” Telescrams “Fresh NOTTINGHAM ' 


M.L.T. Plaster & Concrete Partitions. 


ARCHITECTS will tell you— BUILDERS will tell you— PLASTERERS will tell you— 
It is the MOST PERFECT It is admirable when erected. It is the cheapest form of reinforce- 
scientific reiriforeement—Maxi- Sound as a brick wall. Hn- ™¢2t—simple to work, and affords a 


a : splendidikey. When used he receives 
mum strength, Minimum larges rooms 3 inches each  ¢reait for good work. 
metal. way. er 


han. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. RAtiwAy (East End). 
CorsHAM Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. — 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these — 

sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- — 

tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and SS 

Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summetr- — 

dried Stone for Winter use. ee 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Souz Owners), 


, Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STQNE FIRins. — 


London Representative— 
Mr. E. H. JONES, 
29/30 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 

Southampton Buildings, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


The Metal Ladder Tape Co., Ltd., 


84 NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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CE SS a 


Wates.—April 1,—For erection and completion of pro- 
_ posed public hall (to accommodate 1,500), together with large 
_ institute, &c., at Pontardawe. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


Wates.—April 6.—For erection of justices’ hall and two 
dwelling-houses at Newchapel, Boncath. Mr. Griffith George, 
builder, Ffynone, Boncath, Pembrokeshire. 


WarrineTon.—March 24.—For the construction of a | 


ladies’ and gentlemen’s convenience in the market hall. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 

WaAKEFIELD.—March 25.—For removing portions of old 
maltkilns, houses and outbuildings in Warrengate, erecting 
boundary walls, ballasting site, &c. City Surveyor, Town 
Hau, Wakefield. 

Wuitexaven.—March 26.—For artificers’ work required 
for the alterations and additions to 78 and 79 Church Street. 
Mr. J. N. Singleton, architect, 61 Lowther Street, White- 
haven. 


The 


European labourers have been imported for work on the 


1907 there were 4,793 still on the pay-roll. The others had 


either returned to their native countries or gone to South | 


American railway construction camps. Those remaining are 
about twice as efficient as the West Indian labourers. The 
common labourers among them are paid 40 cents silver an hour 
without subsistence. The West Indian common labourers are 
paid 134 cents silver an hour with subsistence. The West 
Indians of the artisan class are paid 36 cents and 32 cents an 
hour. 


Tue Nelson Town Council are considering a proposal to 
construct a reservoir with a holding capacity of 160,000,000 
gallons, which will more than double the town’s present 
storage. The estimated cost of the reservoir is 50,0001., and it 
is expected to occupy five years in construction. Owing to 
the great increase of population the town has now only ninety- 
six days’ supply, and the water engineer recommended that 
160 days’ supply was necessary to be within safe limits and to 
avoid such serious consequences as occurred in the period of 
drought six years ago. 


| For erection of lock-up. 
Panama Canal to the number of 9,915, and at the close of | 


TENDERS. 


—$—<_.. 


BRISTOL. 

For alterations to premises, 36 Corn Street, Bristol, for the 
Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Ltd. Mr, W. 
CampBeLL JONES, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 32 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C. 


Hayes & Sons . . ; ‘ . £7,895 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. 6,993 0 0 
Cowlin & Son . . : ‘ 6,940 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons 6,864 0 0 


BURNHAM. 
For alterations and additions to fire station, parish room, 
&c. Mr. J. T. Jacxa, architect, Burnham. 


Woodhead & Sons £814 0 0 
Bowyer . : ; 762 12 0 
Cooper & Son 618 0° 0 
Burfoot & Son : ; : ; : A 585 0 0 
CHINNELLS, Cippenham, Burnham (accepted) 549 0 Q 


DIPTON. 
Mr. Crozigr, county surveyor, 


Durham. 
Routledge £1,530 0 0 
Oates 1,404 5 4 
Manners 1,329 10 0 
Tait 1,280 5 0 
Foster ; : ; 1,265 0-0 
Cooper & Reynoldson 1,243 8 0 
Ayton & Sons. : 1,210 10 0 
Reynoldson & Son 1,180 12 6 
Southren A : : : 1,174 0-0 
Boram, Birtley, R.S.O. (accepted) 1,110° 0-0 


EAST GRINSTEAD, 


For erecting a house and stable, for Mr. R. M. Albery. Mr. F. 
Barrett, architect, 4 and 5 Masons’ Avenue, E.C. 


H. & E. Lea . ; ; ‘ £980 0 0 
Brooker & Sons. : . - : : 709 0 0 
Courtney & Fairburn . ‘ . : ‘ 679 0 0 
Young . ; ‘ ; i , : : 673 0 0 
H. & C. Gassor : : : 2 ‘ ; 609 0 0 
STEPHEN Mytxs (accepted) . ; . ; 520 0 QO 


HOT WATER HEATING. | 


‘HORN ET ” Rapid Circulation System 


(REGISTERED). 


A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING, 


PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


SHOLEAT Wits) Butt 
STALD HE Liat 


HEAD 


OFFICES BAT mie 


LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
4 EXCHANGE ST EAST. @. 


7o be obtain? 


for HARDENING, 


_—_—_F 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


SUR Yes 
ones) Ely of the er. 
eer F(ualer..'5 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Registereg 
TRADE MARK 


Nl 
in 
BOX GROUND; \ 
COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 

PORTLAND. 


7) 2) nn pat ane 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK. | 
L&SWR.. NINE ELMS Sw. | 
152 GROSVENOR R2, PIMLICO. . 


MANCHESTER. 


TRAFFORD PARK. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WinT-R USE. 


For Index of Bavertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
: CHELTENHAM. DUBLIN. | a. 
For erection of five blocks of the new sanatorium for consump- | For construction of additional storage reservoir at Round- 
tives, for the health committee of the city of Birmingham wood and other works in connection | with water stp ae of 
(Coritract No. 1). ~ Messrs. W. H. Warp, architects, city. CAG, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. Hepparty & Gault .  ealag ae 4: £295, 426 10 5 
Davies . Rate : : ; : . £8,450 0 0 sea 
Qik RNG Cnn ; . 8220 0 0 Stewart . t : : Bde: YO T75 482 ae 
‘SrrSie ere eee Pre, ORO Best.& Sons -. 0s hs be ee 
Barnsley & Sons 5 % é *, ° . 7,958 0. 0 ai & ,, ‘Binns ry 1s ° . . . ‘ 138,500 0 0 
Webb Bros. . set Mees ~ chee), A OO EEO | Mitchell & Son 5 a, ay Sinise le al IT 
Sapeoteeeesone oo 64 oa, DY a Lae ‘ McLoughlin & Harvey . ... . . 123,600 090 
BROW ROU IRAI eri) ie fe ac ep) Sy Boa Moran'& Son. . ss 92S ae 
Long & Sons . : ; ; F : Py hE Oss Oe) | 
Broad ;  7-652°0:80 Nott : : : > ; ; a 106,405 2 3 
Fincher & Gor : : : : ; 7,008 0: 0 Collen Bros. . : ; : ; : 104,440 0 0 
Collins & Godfrey . : ‘ : : 3000 70 er0 Crawford , . é : : A 100,864 16 4 
Billings & Sons, Ltd. . : ‘ : LED Ce eeOreO Whyte & Co. . ; : : ; : 91,879 18 8 
Norman Segun é ; : ; eat 0005 s0e20 Langley . : ; : ; : ; 91,516 0 0 
Bowen & Sons. : : ; ; j TY Oe) Blake 90.688 0 0 
Gurney . ; , } : a0 nO 50 : ; : : 2 oe , 
Longden & Sons, Ltd. 5 : : : Gf, O0 20 4A0 H.& J. Martin . . : : . » ~ 89,629 Oem 
Bowets'& Co. . F ; : : ; SON, OO KINLEN (accepted) . : : : ‘ 86,998 15 & 
Bloxham : . , ot Lobes 0-90 i. 
Atkinson " ; ; ; : ; i ee! 3 
Jones : : . . . meds TN. 
Disks ‘de’ Sons, Litd..i |, he ee oe rae WIRE BY Ne 
Robinson ; , ; : : : . 7,062 0 O | For sinking well and driving headings at waterworks. Messrs. 
Crowder : : 5 : : : ir, 098000400 Exxiorr & Brown, engineers, Nottingham. 
Elvins | . ME Se Na Well and 137 yards 
Pattinson & Sons ; 3 : ; : 32165895. 2027-0 : 
Hopkins i p : ; 2 : : 6,870 oO 0 Tilley & Sons . . . . . . £2,146 0 5 
Horton 6.794 0. 0 Chamberlain : : ; : , i 2,125 0 0 
Dallow..6 ‘Sons ../ 2; 9 Mites ne ames eth OAC aetn Knox et ee 
Cubbs yer ar ; 56.585. 0-0 Sangwin . : : 3 ‘ ‘ : 1,948 4 3 
aoe : 5.984 0 0 Crossland é ; ; b L 838 8 1 
; ; : : ; ; : Shane Fretwell, Bowman & Clark spe Ree eo 3 1,813 6 6 
Rollinson & Sons : : ; : se 1.664 2 0 
Lane Bros. ; : i : : o> 1,620°10 30 
EVESHAM. Wiliamson 1,595 0 0 
For erection of a public hall in connection with the Institute Nunn, Finsbury House, E. Cs (accepted) 1,527 142 
and Library. Ashley ; : ‘hie, Aa 1,485 16 4 
Epstry & Co. (accepted) . : : » £67550 0.0 Carr : ; ; aie 2 ae 1,370 0 0 


For the effectual Protection and Preservya: 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood: 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Ricl 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


London Agents—% Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READING. 


/ILLESDEN PAPER aus: 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next isse 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-woye translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE - SOs 
: A wire-w IN - rv, and cheap 4i 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands re-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, ai P 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & co 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS  _ 


To H.M. the King, H. M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
@HOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEW 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. qusrm0)_ 
CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Sei 5 i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HOUGHTON CONQUEST. 
For erecting Council school. 


LEATHERHEA D—continued. 


Messrs. GotcH & SauNnpDERs, Contract No. 2 
_ architects, Luton. te a riad ha ; £345 18 9 
Grppines & Son, St. Ives (accepted) . 7 - 21,982 8-00 0 Potter & Co. 445 Oe G 
LEATHERHEAD. Pedrette 319 2 0 
For (Contract No. 1) construction of 250 yards lineal of James, 65 Co. S01 17 0 
9-inch stoneware pipe sewer in Oxshott Road; (2) con- Brows 297 17 6 
struction of subsidiary sewers and drains in High Street, penkee 262.'.0; 0 
North Street, and Bridge Street; (35) making-up St. Bireelene a Co, Boor varie 
bs John’s Avenue; (4) construction of mortuary. Mr. May ; pipe ti 
I J. E. Smazes, surveyor. . BLAKER (accepted) . 247.7, 0 
Wentract Nos Surveyor’s estimate 262. 0 0 
Pedrette . : CASS ORL 
Streeter & Co. 426 12 0 LONDON. 
Potter & Co. 414 0 0 | For special track-work in connection with the Brixton Road 
Kavanagh & Co. 379 11 6 to Camberwell Green tramways. 
James & Co. Tiled (ay ES) Allen & Co. : £888 10 0 
May. 293 0 0 HADFIELD’S SrEELFOUNDRY Company, Shef- 
Swaker ‘ ; 275, 0 0 field (recommended) 838 12 6 
BLAKER, Leatherhead (accepted) . ; ; mah eae. O Lorain Steel Company 835 10 0 
Surveyor’s estimate =" 300 0 0} For supply of overhead travelling crane for the Hammer- 
Contract No. 3, smith temporary tramways sub-station. 
Potter & Co. 400 0 0 Larmuth & Co. . £210 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. Oleic! 6 Carrick & Ritchie : 201 0 0 
James & Co. . 506 11 9 SmitH (Kereutey), Lrp., Keighley (recom: 
Streeter & Co. 346 10 10 mended) 159 10 0 
Pedrette 334 16 10 | For erecting 492 to 500 High Road! West Green N. Messrs. 
Blaker 323°17..6 Warran & Srupart, “architects. 
Swaker 358 0 Moore & Son £1,869 18 11 
‘May, Ashstead (accepted) 312 0 0| Lawrence & Son . 1,795 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate : : | : . 300 0 0 Boxall : 1,581 13 11 
Contract No. 4. Pettit & Co. 1,563. 0 O 
Brown 4 - : : : ; 128 0 0 Rowley Bros. 1,561 0 0 
Cropley & Son : ‘ : : 119 0 0 Monk : 1,550 0 O 
Sxiiron, Leatherhead (accepted) ; : . 116 0 0 Knight & Son 1,534 0 0 
Childs ° ; : . ae mp Om Oi: Groves & Sons : : 153552200 
Surveyor’s estimate 100°0 0| Hat & Co., Harringay (accepted) : : 1,513.0 0 


The ““MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE, 
eee ee ee eee TNS 


Wu. DUNCAN TUCKER & KS Uh 


TELEPHONE » 
TOTTENHAM e 


TOTTENHAM. N. 


TELEG 
“HORTICOLE 
LON DON?’ 


RAMS 
R. 


JOINERY 1 Every pkscriprion 


OULDINGS ‘aww 


+ 


DESICN 
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2a E/:-o-7-:£::,::,:£:,:,,....———— 
LETCHWORTH. MINSTER. 
For erection of a small cottage for Miss Villiers. Messrs. | For drainage works at Workhouse, &c. Mr. G, L. Burrer- 
Unperwoop & Kent, architects, 19 Leys Avenue, Letch- WORTH, surveyor, Birchington. age 
worth, Herts. Ross & Co... . : : 3 : . £574 0.0 
Raban & Sons : A ; : ; . £525 0 0 Browning. . . : . : . 570 0 0° 
Launder : x i i: é : £ 516 0 0 Pettman & Co: A 3 ke ye c a 566 0 0 
Redhouse & Son x . 2 5 : 495 0 0 Ovenden d 4 ; ‘ c ° . ' 566 0. 0 P 
Beckley & Turpie . ; i ; : : 460 0 0 Wilson : . : 5 ; : : 2 493 0 0 
Jefts ; , : ; : ; é ; 410 0 0 Knight . ee i : : 5 : : 485 0 0 
Eiits, Willian (accepted) . : ; : 390 0 0 Fright . . . ; . : . . 45910 0 
Paramors : ; rc ; j j : 458 0 0 
Ballard & Co. : ; : : : : 447 17 6 
LONG DITTON. Goodbourne . 5 : : . : 3 411) 0g 
For construction of filter-beds, &c.,.at Long Ditton, for the Newby . . . . . . . . 395 0 0 
Metropolitan Water Board. Home, jun., Ramsgate (accepted) . . . 540 0 0 
Mayoh & Hale : ; by Lh heehee aimee 
Merete . 63,498 0 0 NEWPORT. , 
Aird & Sons . ; ; As : 60,187 17 5 | For excavating for and laying pipes from the waterworks, 
Holliday & Greenwood . ; ; 58,649 0 0 Carisbrooke, to the new reservoir. Mr. J. W. Way, 
Docwra & Son . : ; ; 3 ; 55,924 9 9 engineer, Carisbrooke, I. W. 
Moran & Son (accepted) . : : j 52,564 0 0 Perkins, Newport, I. W. e : . £478 12 6 
For 1,128 yards of 12 inch cast-iron spigot and socket pipes, 
LYMINGTON, { Mr. J. W. Way, engineer, Carisbrooke, I. W. 
For erecting house in Belmore Lane. Mr. J. Brvrr, architect, Cochrane & Co. (Woodside), Ltd., Dudley . £712 0 0 
Lymington. . 
Cole & Hackwell . ? : : : », ,21;963020 ~0 REDDITCH. 
_ Jenkins ; ; f ; ‘ ‘ : 1,788 O O | For liquefying tanks, &c., at outfall works. Mr. A. J. Dicx1n- 
Walker 4 ; ‘ ; . ; 5 1,700 0 0 SON, engineer, Redditch. 
Elgar aa et ye Fah) ee ete ie Cooper 6 a ee a i Sa £2,450 0 0 
Rashley . : : : : : ; 1,543 0 0 Currall, Lewis & Martin . Z 2 é 2,426 0 0 
Preston, Lymington (accepted) . ; : 1,475 0 0 Sutherland & Thorpe. 3 : r ; 2,351 0 0 
Shrimpton ; f } ; : 2,500 0 0 
Smedle ; 5 ; A ‘ , : 2,279 0 0 
MORTLAKE. GiB arentharn ; i é ‘ . i 2,185 0 0 
For the erection of business premises, Sheen Lane. Mr. RB. B. Brazier ; ; : ' f . : 2,150 0 0 
Rowe tt, architect, East Sheen, Huimte: Son2ee f ; ; é ; 2136 0 0 
Sturgis : : : ‘ ; ; . £2,964 15° 0 Holloway . é : : ; F . .2,135. 0 0 
Soole BOM ce Hien 5) chs asl eaten: pal eat BAD OD G..Trentham we 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd. 5 a : : 2,775 0 0 Meridith . : 4 ‘ A ; : 2,008 0 0-7 
Bates & Son ; : : : : ; 2,235 0 0 Vale & Sons : : : 4 : ‘ 2,000 0 O 
Hughes & Co., Ltd., Mortlake . R ; 2,217 0 0 00 


—$—$<——$— ee 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre Pulsometer Eng’C’ C 


Manufacturers, 
SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. P ortabl e 
Pumping 
Plant 


on Sale or Hire. 


Tilt Bros. . : i : ; : : 1,990 


LIFTS 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “* Pavissemus,” London. 
| WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


f Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &e., &e. 

j Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 
f Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


| LAUNDRY 
SMITH & PAGET, 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


a large stock of 


oe We ep Se eae eer aad 
= PUMPS, complete with ee 
= Boilers, Pipes, Tackle, ete., ¥ 
: ready for immediate despatch, i 
Ss Write for List No. 107. : ; 
and LONDON: 2 . : 5 
Offices and Showrooms, 
How to Cure them ctoria St 


61 & 63 Queen Victoria Street, , 
E.C. L ERAL ENGINEER; 
Apply to— READING: Works, HYDRAULIC & CEN ' 


E.G. WRIG HT, Nine Elms Iron Works. Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 4tH EDITION. 2 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HYDRAULIC, LEEDS”. 
Telephone No. 214. 

London Agent— Da: ri 

CG. AMOS, 11 Queen Vici via Street, E. 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, 


GUILDFORD, SURREY, fq Sediihaiiieelie Reading. 


——_—_—__ 


SUPPLEMENT 
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ROMFORD. 


Tor providing and laying about 1,510 yards of 3-inch cast- 


iron water-main and other merk. 
yeyor, Romford. 
Thompson 
Pennington 
Glenny . 
Griffiths & Co. 
J. Jackson 
Ball 
White . : 
D. T. Jackson 
French 


WILson, BorvER & Co., “Romford (accepted) 


Pearson, Wilson & Co. 
SEGHILL. 


‘or extensions to the Boundary Inn. 


Mr. E.G. Bovey, sur- 


£353 6 
341 0 
540 10 
313 19 
313 19 
509 15 
297 3 
294 0 
287 15 
287 8 
283 10 


OODNOOCCCOrFRD” 


Messrs. Cackert & 


Burns Dick, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Hope 

Harris 

Douglass 

Bertram & Son . 

Veitch & Jordan 

Simpson 

Davidson 

Kasten, Lrp., Mele (a ccepted) 


£1,342 3 
1,336 12 
1,293 1 
1,278 12 
1,252 5 
1,242 18 
1,206 11 
1,193 13 


aAnNODAAnAN 


SENNEN COVE. 


Lester 

Blake . 

Bevis 

Parkinson 

Campbell & Handman , 
Neal : 

Bennett ; 

CARKEEK, Redruth (accepted) 


STOPSLEY. 
or erection of Council school. 
architects, Luton. 


Brown & Son, Wellingborough (accepted) _ 


or construction of breakwater and other works at harbour. 


£7,682 0 
7,561 10 
6,954 14 
6,778 10 
4,942 3. 
4,381 10 
4,297 17 
3,839 11 


ANNADOCO 


Messrs. Gotcu & SAUNDERS, 


£1,012 10 0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA_ 


For erection of schools for 776 children, 


Chalkwell Hall, 


Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea, for the education committee 


of Soujhead: -on-Sea. 


Willmott ; 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 
Whur & See ‘ 
Flaxman : 

O. & B. Davey 

Moss & Co. . 

W. E. Davey . 

Whur 

Ingleton 


F, & E. Davey, Southend (accept) 


Hammond & Son 
Burtwell 
Hacksley Bros. 


Mr. Watrer J. Woop, architect, 
1 Finsbury Circus, London. 


. £9,849 
9,394 
9,320 
9 200 
9,190 
9,176 
9,060 
8,993 
8,947 
8,887 
8,882 
8,800 
8,762 


OoOoqoq°”$oooo Oo ceo oS 
oo co Oo OC Om aoe Gc 


For first portion of the extension to the sanatorium, for the 
borough of Southend-on-Sea. 


EK, & E. H. Davey, Southend-on-Sea (accepted) . 


£520 0 0 


TOTTENHAM. 
For erecting Nos, 492 to 500 High Road. Messrs. Warran & 
STuPART, architects, 262 West Green Road, West Green} 


NG 


Moore & Son £1,869 18 11 
Lawrence & Son . 1,795 0:0 
Boxall ; te 581 13:11 
Pettit & Co. 1,565 0.0 
Rowley Bros. 1,561, 0 0 
Monk é 1,550 0 0 
Knight & Son 1,534.0 0 
Graven & Sons . 1,535 0 O 
Hate & Co. , Harringay Cageeaten) 1,515 0:0. 
TRURO. 
For extension of stores, Town Quay. Mr. Mrasnam Lea, 
city surveyor. 
C. & J. Harris, Truro accents dad). £210 0-0 
Stanbury : ; 210 .0°.0 
;Colliver . 209..5 0 
City Surveyor’s estimate 210 13...0. 


Ww 


llustration shows Re- 
Morced Concrete floors 
and framing as designed 
and Per tvuated by us 
‘or Messrs. Carwar- 
Jine’s new Flour Mills, 
Kingsland Road. 
ors, clear span, 15 ft. 
Superimposed fey 


3 cwts. per square foot. 


ae 


Head Office : 72 VICTORIA ST., 5.W. Works: SOUTHALL. 


‘The Specialist Engineers a Contractors in Reinforced Couekeiee 


Concrete and Steel 
Frame Construction. 
Simple formule are 


WwW 


We have prepared. an 
elaborate Catalogue . 


treating with Reinforced 


given for the design of 
structures, and numepr- 
ous illustrations of con- 
structions as carried 

out by us. 
Send for it, it is worth 


having. 


———— 


— @ 
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SUPPLEMENT Bg 
UPPER EDMONTON. WANSTEAD—continued. 

For the erection of the first portion of the New Infirmary at D. T. Jackson i , , : ‘ . £669 0 9 
Bridport Road, for the Guardians of the Edmonton French & Co. ; ; ; ; ; ; 620 0 ¢ 
Union. Mr. Stuart Hrx1, architect, 106 Cannon Street, Parsons & Parsons : : . ; 5 615 0 Q) 
EK.C, Quantities by Nosers: D. CampBELL & Son, 4 Fins- Manders : ’ : ; , : .  §600he 6} 
bury Circus, B.C. es ae = | 

Dove Brothers, Ltd. . . : : . £87,035 0 0 Harpenden Road. 
Porter 4 : : ; 4 : : 86,972 0 0 J. Jackson . < 2 : : 5 4 1,714 2 lj 
Miskin& Son. . . . . +, 86,627 0,0 | -Adams 9 0. 
Fairhead & Son ; ; ‘ Y S431 7270, 20 Parry & Co. : : : : : 1,498 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. . ; ; : : 83,681 0 0 Manders. : : : : ; ; 1,385 0 0 
General Building Co. A P 7 - 83,495 0) French & Co. . . 5 é c S 1 ,000 0 0! 
Brand, Pettit & Co... . : ¥ : 82,297 0 0 Parsons & Parsons . P : A 1,350 0 0 
Wall, Ltd. ee er a or er Oe AU | 
Kirk & Randall ; 5 5 : . ee 
Lovatt & Co. . : . . . . , 
Sabey & Sons . : . . . 81,400 0 0 ; WE 
Perry & Co. : 5 , ; 80,306 0 O | For erection of pavilion. 
Waring & White, Ltd. ; A : . 80,191 0 0 General Building. 
Coles. + FOOSE 18 7 | Pasey & Son... en 
Minter see es 0, 05E 0 01 Pollard & Son |.) 
Spencer, Santo & Co, A a ; ‘ 79,866 0 G Care ; 7,926 10 0 
Johnson & Co... + es 78,785 0 0.) Wilson & Toit.  . | 
Rowbotham eee hee Thorne & Sons : : ee 7,250 00 
Pattinson & Sons... 8 5 07686 057 0 Portable Building Co. . .  . . 6,600 ammmOI 
Monk. 12,000 20 Brown & Sons . : : ; ; 6,600 0 0 
Moss & Sons. ; : 79,180 6 11 Lascelles & Co. . ; ; ; : ; 6,490 0 0 
Hawkins & Co. 7: Sg A 60D Oh Oleg a a 6,472 0 0 
Nightingale . . . >... 97113 00] Hee gous | 
Knight & Son. - s+ oe 76,81 0 01 Dlavtair & Toole...) ee 
Patman & Fotheringham. . . . 75,444 0 0| p.0)."@ Moreuoy 5,972 0 0 
Greenwood, Ltd. ; : f , : 75,384 0 0 Pollard at Sane : ; ‘ i 7 986 00 
Lawrence & Son, ; . ; 72,724 0 0 Wakeham Bros., Portland and Plymouth } 
(recommended) : 5 ‘ : . 5,759 0 0 
WANSTEAD. Patinson & Sons .  .  % 9) 5 7p 

For making-up Hereford Road (Grove Park Estate) and 
Harpenden Road (Wanstead Park Estate). . Fibrous Plaster. 

Hereford Road. Jackson ; : : ; ; ’ ; 1,026 15 0 
Ji Jackson’ <0 ees Ae eae ey ee ay |e D’ Jong & Co...) . 43) pi aye 
Adams . : : ’ : : , ; 708 0 0 Waring & Gillow : 580 0 0. 
Parry & Co. . ; 4 2 ; ; : 685 0 0 Dean & Sons, Birmingham (recommended) . 582 0 20) 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


M\/ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Ae — . men ly IN 
is | = a BRITISH STANDARD 
| ee pe SECTIONS OF 
_PLAIN AND RIVETED ff eek | al | | fi) (Joists, CHANNELS, TEES) 


STEEL WORK. | Co ee ae i |. ANGLES & PLATES. 


\) EDINBURGH LONDON [A cL! 
W Office & Works: LV : 75 Bath Stree 
“andrew Stee] Works “} Riverside Works, \ es > 


- Office & Works. 
— ie 7 * eae Greenwich, Se yp Por Pandas j\ Trafford Park, 
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| ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—NORTH AISLE. 


KINGSWAY EXCHANGE, 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


| GAMEKEEPER’S COTTAGE, PARCIAU, LLANEUGRAD, ANGLESEY. 


oot COTTAGE, PARCIAU, LLANEUGRAD, ANGLFSEY. 


WEYMOUTH—continued, 
Steel and Iron Work. 


| Fasey & Sons £2,846 7 3 
- Grace 2.675 0 0 
-Peirson & Co. 2,636 4 4 
Vallance 2595 0 0 
~Dawnay & Sons 2,494 11 9 
‘Playfair & Toole 2.490 0 0 
Thorne & Sons PAA Tor. Ow 0 
Keay : PATA OO 
Widnes Foundry Cu: 2,447 12 3 
Woods & Co. : 2,400 0 0 
Lascelles & Co. . 2,400 0 0 
Fulham Steelworks Co. 250000) 0 
Drew, Bear, Perks & Co. 2Os0 sth) 7 
Wakeham Bros: 24955) 607) 0 
Measures Bros. 2,200 0 0 
Cross & Sons 2,194 0 0 
Neill & Sons 2,190 0 0 
Hills & Co. 2,172 18 11 
Sampson & Sons 2,160 0 0 
Pollard 2.150; 0% 0 
-Lambourne & Co. 2,096 0 O 
Butler & Co. . 2,090 0 0 
Dorman, Long & Co. (recommended) . 2,029 0 0 


Tue Great Eastern Railway Co. have ordered another tur- 
‘ine steamer for their Harwich-Hook of Holland service. This 
‘essel will be a sister ship to the Copenhagen, and constructed 
iy the same builders, Messrs. John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clyde- 
yank, for delivery this year. 


St a RT ERATE 


| baking ovens, grills, &c., 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand that the Falkirk Iron Co. have secured the 
contract for installing the cooking apparatus in all the 
kitchens at the Edinburgh Exhibition. The apparatus con- 
sists of two large central ‘cooking ranges, three roasting ovens, 


| three stock- -pot. stoves, two fish friers, three charcoal grills, 
| seven gas toasters, nine hot closets and carving tables. two 


roast-meat closets, one battery of jacketted pans, and three 
steam kettles. They will also equip the bakery with large 
and supply all the sinks, dish-wash- 


> 5 


' ing machines and cutlery renovators in the sculleries, &c. 


They have been developing this branch of their business for 


| some time, and have recently secured, among other large con- 


| cent Street, Glasgow. 


LES OTT LE LO ELIE TE EEN LL SE NTE ELLE SLOOP ES LLL CLE LOA 
< 


tracts, those for Dr. 
berland County Asylum and Earl Grey’s 
tein, South Africa. 


Messrs. FarnHam, I’tp., have just completed waterproof- 
ing the new premises of the National Bank, St. Enoch Square 
Branch, Glasgow. This is interesting as being the first case 
in Glasgow where the Farnham paraffine wax waterproofing 
process has been applied to a new building. The old adage 
that ‘‘ prevention is better than cure’’ is clearly exemplified 
in this case, because the stonework is rendered immune from 
the decay while it is new and undecayed, instead of being 
allowed to decay and lose all the beauty of its outline before the 
question of preserving it from decay is considered. This work 
has been carried out to the instructions of the architects, 
Messrs. Campbell Douglas & A. N. Paterson, 266 St. Vin- 
Messrs. Farnham, Ltd., have received 
instructions to treat by the same waterproofing process the 
newly erected extension of the Clyde Trust Offices, Broomie- 
law, Glasgow, and at the same time to restore, waterproof and 
clean by the sand-blast process the old portion of the building 
to match the extension. This work is being carried out under 
the supervision of Messrs. J. Burnet & Son, F.R.I.B.A., 
239 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


A LARGE clock is to be placed in the parish church of 
Sutton-on-the-Hill, Derbyshire, which will strike hours on 
the tenor bell and show time on one large dial. The work 
has been placed in the hands of Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, who will make the clock 


No. 2 “SIGNET” 


Combined Range and 
Sitting -Room Grate. 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Country 
Cottages, Flats, &c. (Patented). 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficient manner 

the essential features of a Cooking Range and Sitting- 

room Grate. 
ATTENTION is specially directed to the 
“Signet” Patent Combined Canopy and 
Damper with which all these Grates are 
fitted. It will be found to be of great use 
as a FUEL ECONOMISER by adjusting it so 
as just to permit of the smoke getting 
away, but no more, thus preventing the 
escape of warm air into the chimney, and 
giving the radiating power of the Grate its 
full value as a means of warming the 
apartment; also as a baffle against down 
draughts, &. IT IS THE ONLY GRATE 
OF ITS KIND POSSESSING THIS IM- 
PORTANT FEATURE. 


Has been THOROUGHLY TESTED and has given 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. This Grate can only 
be supplied through Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, 
&c. Copies of unsolicited testimonials and further 
particulars may be had from the Makers, 


Kenworthy’s Hydro, Southport ; Cum- 
College, Bloemfon- 


CAMELON IRON CO., Lid., 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


ree | Be TINAL. eee 4 
“CAM ON, FA r 
Telephones ; 


No, 39 FALKIRK. 
- No. 9105 CENTRAL, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 18 & 19 Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


Falkirk, Scotland. 
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generally on the lines laid down by the late Lord Grim-, 


thorpe. The same firm made the clock in the neighbouring 
church of Boylestone about thirty years ago. 

THE isolation hospital, Langwith, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves, the same being supplied by Messrs. KE. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


VARIETIES. 

TENDERS will shortly be invited for the erection, at a cost 
of 25,0001., of more workmen’s dwellings at Swansea. 

Work is shortly to be commenced in the erection of the 
western towers to Truro Cathedral. 

A NEw wing is to be added to the Ruyal Cornwall Infirmary 
at Truro. 

Tue Royal Hotel, Worthing, is to be rebuilt, and will 
contain 72 bedrooms, with winter garden or assembly rooms. 


At the Public Rooms, Truro, the directors have been re- 
quested by the Town Council to erect two outside emergency 
iron stairways. 

Compxrtitive plans are to be invited for laying out the 
land in connection with a cottage exhibition to be held in 
Swansea next year. 

Tur Town Council of Weymouth are about to commence 
the erection, at-a cost of 14,000/., of a pavilion at the shore 
end of the pier. 

We understand that nearly 180 acres of land are being pur- 
chased' at Watford from the Earl of Hssex, and that a syndi- 
cate is being formed to develop it as a building estate. 

A new Army recruiting station is to be erected in Great 
Scotland Yard. The estimated cost is about 25,000/., and 
the work is to be commenced this summer. 

In consequence of the growth of the tramway service and 
Vs use of electricity at Torquay a new municipal electric 

generating station will shortly be required. 

THE Bishop of Southampton is to visit Bournemouth 
to-morrow to lay the foundation-stone of the new Church 


pe et and institution which is to be erected in the eat of 
- Michael’ 8. 


Baleoniés, 
Galconets, aw 4 
ee fF all 
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The original introducers of the Hot 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES. &c. 
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Tue borough of Southend-on- Sea have decided to fix twenty, 
extra hydrants in the streets of the borough. 


Hoty Trinrry Cuurcn, Exmouth, has been rode aa 
enlarged at a cost of 18,0001., and is now. one of the finget 
churehes 4 in the West of England. , 


THE will has been pr oved of Mr. Michael Kelly, of Rathganl 
Road, Dublin. 10,080/. is left to the Right Rev. Bartholomew 
Fitzpatrick for the purpose of erecting a new Roman Catholie| 
church at Ranelagh, Dublins = * ater | 


Messrs. W. Lawrence & Son, builders, of Waltham! 
Abbey, have secured the contract for the erection of the first| 
portion of the new infirmary, at a cost for that part of the 
work of 72,7241., for the Edmonton Board of Guardians. — : 


Work is in full swing rebuilding and enlarging the Great 
Western Railway station at Fowey, Cornwall, The railway’ 
company are spending, it is estimated, upwards of 6,00 
over this improvement, 

THe Victoria Temperance Hotel at Silloth has bern | 
sold, and the new proprietor is going to make such altera-. 
tions by the fitting up of Turkish, Russian, and vapour 
baths, as to conduct ‘it in future as a hydro. 

Tuer Shropshire County Council on Saturday aged to 
erect a secondary school for girls at Oswestry, at a cost of, 
6,000/., a secondary school at Wellington at a cost of 9 ,0001., 
and two schools in Shrewsbury at 1,8001. each. 


THe Manchester gas committee recommend sip City 
Council to accept the tender of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson & 
Pease, of Stockton-on-Tees, for the erection of the new gas- | 
holder at Bradford Road Works. It will be of 10,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, the second largest in the apse: and the 
tender is 52,6001. | 


Tue Eccles Town Council are about to seek the a | 
of the Local Government Board for the erection by the health 
committee of eleven houses in Corporation Road for the 
working classes, in order to complete the Council’s obligation | 
under: the Eccles (Housing of the Working Classes) Oo 
1902. The cost of erection is not to exceed 2501. per house. 


THE Firemaster of Edinburgh, in his annual report to the: 
Town Council, states that the causes of fire during the year 
might be summarised as follows :—Carelessness, 33 pe cent. 5 
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Cylindrical Tanks. 
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Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sert or requést, 


Telephone 327 bactersea. 


Thirty years’ experience. 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 


Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. 
All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


60 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


Slate Company, Ltd..| 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND). 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DAR« 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE ‘GREEN 


Ay MITE D,. 
Manufacturers and ‘Erectors 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS, | 


Gresham Works, . 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY, 


Chimney Columns | — 

Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
» and Repaired: No stop- ~ 
page of Works required, — 


Colliery Signals 4, 
Electric Bells ; 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. © 
Distance no object. — | 


om co 


4 


“SYOB], [BOLIpUyyTAD 
4191BM JOH OY} JO S1v9npoAZO] [eUlS{410 oY |, 


Telegrams, L 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.® 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPC 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. ; 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. Hos 

H. E. GAZ Ey: Ltd. ‘ (460 We) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, — 
GOWER STREET STATIVN, LONDON. 


Che Building Crade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 

A Paper for all interested in HOUSE nat 
HOME. At all Newsagents, Stationers and 
Bookstalls. | 
Order at once. Or from Publisher= ~ | 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.@ 
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er cent. ; not ascertained, 4 per cent. ; children, 6 per 
; paraffin lamps, gas and electric light, 14 per cent. 

‘ap scheme for the construction of a road for motor-cars 
London to Windsor has been defeated. The scheme, 
ately financed, was opposed by local authorities, and for 
, than twelve days the Examiner of Private Bills in the 
se of Lords was engaged in adjudicating on nearly 1,800 
ations of non-compliance with the Standing Orders of the 
se. The Examiner reported thirteen cases of non-com- 
ace, and when the Bill came before the House of Lords 
ding Committee they decided that they could not dispense 
the Standing Orders. : 

‘gz Middlesbrough Town Council had a long discussion 
he subject of street-paving and the paving of certain 
gughfares with jarrah wood blocks, creosoted deal wood 
ss and whinstone, at a cost of 17,8501. The minutes 
ie streets committee ordering this work to be done were 
ted, but whether by a contractor or by direct labour 
he Corporation’s own department gave rise to a debate. 
illy it was proposed and seconded that the work be done 
heir own works department, and this was carried by 
teen votes against fifteen. 

‘HE production of common brick has reached such large 
ortions in the United States that in 1906, according to 
yeological Survey, only pig iron, copper, and bituminous 
exceeded the clay products in value, and of the latter 
ucts the product of greatest value was, as heretofore, 
non brick, of which more than ten billion were marketed 
ng the year. Their value amounted to $61,300,696, an 
ase of $93,687 over the value for 1905, and constituted 
per cent. of the value of the brick and tile products, and 
7 per cent. of the value of the entire product of the clay 
stries. 

‘az London County Council have notified the Westminster 
Council that their improvements committee have con- 
ed a proposal by Sir John Wolfe Barry for an extensive 
ming of Princes Street at the site of the new Conference 
_of the Wesleyan Methodists, and has decided, in view 
te heavy expenditure which the adoption of the proposal 
d involve, to take no further action with regard thereto. 
anuary last the Westminster Council agreed that although 
improvement was a most desirable one, it was not one 


| 


which the local authority should be called upon solely to 
undertake, and in view of the decision of the London County 
Council it is now recommended by the improvements com- 
mittee to take no further action. 


Tue Metropolitan Water Board approved in April 1905 
an estimate of 152,400/. in respect of the completion of the 
Staines reservoirs communication works, but by a report of the 
works and stores committee it appears that in order to enable 
the works to be completed an excess expenditure of 70,3681. 
will have to be authorised. Of that amount, the expenditure 
of which the Board will be asked at its next meeting to 
authorise, 22,6591. is in respect of the Fortis Green reservoir, 
16,4611. in respect of the Cricklewood reservoir, and 11,4097. 
for the completion of the Kempton Park reservoirs and filter- 
beds, which last are estimated to cost altogether 159,088/. 
The total cost of all the works is put at 1,214,3921. 

THE operative clauses of Mr. Burns’s Bill ‘‘ to relieve 
places of religious worship from liability to contribute to the 
expenses of paving new streets in London,” to be known as 
the London Paving Expenses Act, 1908, are as follows :—The 
owners of any church, chapel or place appropriated to public 
religious worship which is for the time being by law exempt 
from rates for the relief of the poor, including any church- 
yard or burial ground attached thereto, shall not be liable as 
owners for the expenses of paving any new street under sec- 
tion 77 of the Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862. 
The proportion of expenses which would be chargeable on the 
premises shall be paid by the authority who pave the new 
street. 

Tue House of Lords have agreed that the London and 
District Electricity Supply Bill, the London Electric Supply 
Bill and the London (Westminster and Kensington) Electric 
Supply Companies Bill should be referred to a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament. Of the present Bills 
the first proposes the formation of an independent company 
to supply electrical energy to London ; the second the forma- 
tion of a joint committee from most of the existing electric 
supply companies of London ; and the third Bill seeks to link 
up a certain number of companies in London. There are 
two parties on this subject—those who think the supply 
ought to be provided by a commercial company, and those who 
are in favour of providing it by municipal enterprise. 


HANCE BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


lanufacturers of 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, ‘“‘ Flemish”? and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown _ Bullions, 
Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Optical, 


Also of 


TENTURENE 


WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION.» 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. S. W. Francis & Co., Lrp., are known generally 
for their shop fronts, of which examples are to be seen in many 
of the principal streets of London. But to carry out. that 
class of business properly it was necessary to undertake aux- 
iliaty manufactures. The result, is that their revolving 
shutters in steel, iron and wood now form an important part 
of ‘their business. Another section relates to collapsible or 
extending steel grates or grilles. Facias, stallplates, columns, 
girders; machinery for winding, wrought-iron doors and much 
else can. be obtained from them. ‘Architects’ designs are 
carried: out without extra charge. The catalogue gives ample 
_ information, and a great many full-size sections of sashbars, 
stallplates, beads, &e., are supplied. The list of buildings in 
which their shutters, sunblinds, fronts or grilles may be found 
‘ig remarkable. . Balmoral Castle heads the. list, which includes 
many other stately residences, besides business establishments 
of all classes. The pages suggest that advantages are to be 
gained when energy and skill are confined to one class of work 
and carried out with thoroughness. 


Havine manufactured nearly a thousand belt-driven and 
electric lifts, Messrs. Wadsworth & Sons, of Bolton, believe 
in the employment of electricity rather than any other motive 
power. Their description of the details of the different classes 
of their lifts is exemplified by a sufficient number of illustra- 
tions. They state that one ‘‘ Wadsworth ”’ electric passenger- 
‘lift, making upwards of 100 double journeys per day, costs 
less than 81. per annum for current ; and one ‘‘ Wadsworth ”’ 
electric goods-lift, used extensively in furniture factory, costs 
3d. per day for current, which are remarkable facts. 


ALTHOUGH So many causes are 1n operation to induce people 
to imitate the Americans by spending a great part of their 
hours like Arabs in caravansaries, there never has been a time 
when so much attention was given to providing cheerful fire- 
sides for those who prefer to be domestic. The-Bell Range 
and Foundry Company, Ltd., have not only produced effective 
grates of various kinds, but they are presented in a style which 
must satisfy the most fastidious. Their Patent Basket Fire 


and canopies are most attractive in appearance, 


Interior Grate has attracted imitators ; but it is difficyl 
compete with the admirable reliefs with: which, they 
adorned. For people who prefer. dog-grates there is a 
variety to select from, and those with brass. or copper ¢ 
Livi 
rooms are not alone provided for. The Bell Patent Ra 
for kitchens has many advantages, one being a supply of 
water from the boiler which can be counted on as a certai 
Another good point is the facility for inspecting the f 
without leading nervous people: to imagine that the w] 
house is about to be pulled down. Zealous cooks will als 
grateful for the thermometer, which oe help to woe 
culinary art to perfection. 


Ir is not always easy to produce slates of the regula: 
sizes for Queens, Imperials, Princesses, &c., or Countes 
Duchess sizes. In consequence there is often waste in quan 
The Old Delabole Slate Company have introduced a se 
under the title of ‘‘ Rustic,’’ which are not without advan 
in use. They diminish 1 inch in length, and the widths 
adapted for breaking joints. The perspective effect of a 
is enhanced and the usual monotony avoided. Delabole sl 
have been employed for Truro Cathedral, Victoria and Al 
Museum, the new Patent Office, and various county asylu 
They are well deserving of a trial. a 


Tue ‘‘ Satinette Book’ records the buildings in w 
Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson & Co.’s special paint has | 
employed, besides giving directions as to its use. It has] 
used in the following hotels :—Ritz, Carlton, Savoy, Li 
ham, Hyde Park, Claridge’s, Waldorf, Curzon, St. Panc 
London ; Midland; Manchester ; Midland, Derby; Que 
Leeds ; ‘Adelphi, Liverpool ; Grand, Birmingham ; Gr: 
Bastbourne ; ; South Western Railway, Southampton ; Me 
pole, Brighton ; and many others. Sea air isa severe tes: 
a white paint, and the endurance of ‘‘ Satinette ”’ is sugge 
by the employment of it in the following lines :—Cun 
Union Castle, Prince, Royal Mail, Bibby, Ocean, Ori 
Caucasian, American, Hamburg- -American, Brocklebank 
the Pacific, with many others. The paint is an inexper 
aid to' elegance in rooms of every kind. 
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- THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY. NONSKID-MACRETE. 


Pruss view of drawings from the ‘‘ Red Books,” in con- | AyrHoueH Yorkshiremen are proud of the products with 
tion with the Revival of Youthful Art League, took place | which Nature has endowed their county they are not indis- 
Tuesday last at 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, and | posed to improve upon them. Yorkshire stone, for instance, 
andant testimony was given that the training afforded is | }8 famous throughout England. But Messrs. Brookes, Ltd., of 


cula ce the cause of art very materia Halifax, have produced a non-slip stone which has advantages 
; eC 1 (6) ad Van t Cc Ss f rt A terl ll 7 among A , : 0 

3 : iC ¥ : 3 hich are not to be found in the quarried stone. In their new 
» rising generation. Ww are no 


: patent ‘‘ Nonskid-Macrete’’ there is more than an improve- 
The methodical development as an integral part of general | ment on a natural material, for paving is produced which is 
ication of the natural gift of picture-making among the | entirely original in its arrangement. Everyone knows that in 
ing people is due to the founder and its present art director, | beams of all sorts two kinds of forces operate, and an effort to 
», T, R. Ablett, by whom the current syllabus has been | meet them was at one time attempted by compound girders 
might into its present form through a long series of years, | of wrought iron and cast iron. A paving stone exemplifies a 
dit is gratifying to note that from its foundation in 1888, | similar duality, and in order to meet it ‘‘ Nonskid-Macrete ’’ 
der the auspices of the late Lord Leighton, the Royal | has been prepared by Messrs. Brookes. The blocks are made in 
awing Society has made continuous progress in all its | sizes about 12 inches square ; those for heavy town traffic are 
inches. 6 inches thick and those for country roads 4 inches. The upper 
part consists of macadam, made of the most enduring granite 
obtainable, while the base consists of very tough concrete. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY AND RECORD OF Messrs. Brookes are therefore pioneers in scientific paving. 


In this inventive age there may be some people who regard 


SURREY. macadam as old fashioned, but there is no question about its 
fe annual meeting of this Association was held, through advantages. The objection to it arises from the inconvenience 
s courtesy of the directors of the Crystal Palace Comp aye which it offers before it becomes consolidated. One of Messrs. 


. ‘ Brookes’s blocks represents a macadamised road in miniature. 
the Electric Theatre, Crystal Palace, on Saturday afternoon | B14 What is ai piben to be performed by traffic during a long 
t. period is accomplished at once by hydraulic pressure. A 
The Mayor of Croydon (Mr. H. Keatley Moore) presided, | roadway made up of the blocks has therefore a macadamised 
d Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P., President of the National | surface more perfect than it is possible to obtain under ordi- 
iotographic Record Association, delivered a very interesting | nary circumstances. For all that is sought to be done by the 
gress. ‘ use of tar or other expedients on ordinary roads ‘‘ Nonskid- 
The objects of the Association, as formulated in 1902, are | Macrete’’ is an efficient substitute. The blocks can be laid 
follows :—To preserve, by permanent photographic process, | with the greatest ease ; there is no concrete bed required, nor 
sords of antiquities, anthropology, buildings of interest; | rolling, nor channelling. Whenever pipes or conduits have to 
ology, natural history, passing events of local or historic | be laid the operations can be quickly and economically com- 
portance, portraits of notable persons, old documents, rare | pleted. ‘‘ Nonskid-Macrete’’ may therefore be accepted as 
oks, prints, maps and scenery, so as to give acomprehensive |) providing the material for ideal roads. As Messrs. Brookes, 
rvey of what is valuable and representative in the county of | Ltd., possess quarries in Norway, Sweden and Guernsey they 
wrey. The work is carried on by means of six sections— | have a command of materials which will warrant their meeting 
., Architectural, Art and Literature, Anthropological, Geo- | contracts, however large, and with their resources it may also 
vical, Natural History, and Topography and Passing | be anticipated that further improvements in the manufacture 
rents, each section being under the direction of a committee. | of artificial stone of unequalled qualities will be realised. 
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CABINET WOODS OF HONDURAS. 

Tue following memorandum on the subject of Honduras 
woods suitable for cabinet purposes is extracted from the 
monthly bulletin for December of the International Bureau of 
the American Republics : Cabinet woods are one of the prin- 
cipal export products of the Republic. The best known are 
mahogany and rosewood ; the former being called the king of 
the forest because of its beauty and good condition generally. 
It grows very slowly, and perhaps is not fully developed until 
about 200 years old. Mahogany grows all over the Republic, 
especially in the valleys of the rivers and the lowlands ad- 
jacent to the rivers which empty into the Bay of Honduras. 
The cutting season commences in August of each year, since, 
in the opinion of experts, it is not advisable to fell or cut the 
trees from April to August. Generally the trees are cut at 
from 10 to 12 feet from the ground, and to this end a scaffold 
has to be prepared for the woodman. Owing to the dimen- 
sions of the trunks the latter are considered more valuable 
than the limbs of the tree, but the branches are preferred 
because of the beauty of their graining and the richness and 
variety of their stripes. After the trees are cut they are 
dragged along broad roads to the river, into which they are 
thrown. Trade in Honduras woods is developing consider- 
ably, and there is no doubt that its importance will increase 
as the supply of wood from the West Indies and the Penin- 
sula of Yucatan decreases and the demands of the markets of 
the world increase. In addition to mahogany, there are many 
varieties of tropical woods in Honduras, such as rosewood, 
which grows in abundance on the northern coast ; lignum- 
vite, or guaiacum, which also grows in profusion in the 
valley of Ulua, on the banks of the rivers, and in Camaguay 
and other valleys of the Republic. Among the dye-woods of 
Honduras are yellow wood, yellow sandal, Brazil wood, dragon 
blood, Nicaragua or log wood, and arnotto. There are also 
many rubber trees and medicinal plants producing gum 
arabic, copaiba, liquid amber, copal, castor oil, ipecac, and 
caoutchouc. The wood most extensively used in the Republic 
is resin pine, which deserves special mention, not only on 
account of its superior quality, but also because of its extra- 
ordinary abundance. 
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PLANNING SUBURBS. 


THe annual meeting of the Association of Municipal Go 
porations was held at the Guildhall, London, on Wedne 
day. The report of the Council contained references to +} 
question of the planning of suburbs. The question of tow, 
planning came under consideration at the autumn gener: 
meeting of the association in 1906, and they referred it ; 
the council for consideration. The council appointed 
special committee to report upon the whole matter. To asgsi: 
the committee in the consideration of the subject vario 
returns were obtained from cities and boroughs, and from 
summary of these returns the following extract is taken :- 
‘The returns show that the total amount spent in stre 
improvements and the provision of open spaces after t} 
land had gone up to building value by those towns makin 
a return is 12,147,336]. To this must be added at lea; 
6,075,668/. for those towns, including London, from whic 
no returns have been received. Of this expenditure ¢ 
18,221,004/. it is estimated about one quarter is due to th 
undoing of evils perpetrated more than thirty years ag 
We therefore arrive at a figure of 13,665,753/., which migl 
have been saved to the ratepayers of England if loc: 
authorities had been able during the last thirty years { 
exercise foresight in the development of their districts. 1 
is not unreasonable to anticipate that at least this sum wi 
be saved to the ratepayers of England during the next thirt 
years if town-planning powers are granted by Parliamen 
and wisely administered by local authorities. In order { 
give effect to the resolution the committee prepared 
scheme, and a special meeting of the council was held { 
go through and carefully consider the various points raise 


_ therein. The scheme as finally adopted by the council cor 


tains the following provisions :— 

‘The local authority may at any time after a plan for 
new street has been deposited, and before the same has bee 
approved, vary or alter the intended position or directio: 
of such intended new street, for the purpose of securin 
more easy and convenient communication with any othe 
street adjoining, near, or leading thereto, or for the purpos 
of making such new street communicate therewith at a mor 
convenient level. The local authority may on the submis 
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of a plan for the erection of a new building, and before 
nval thereof, require a plan: for a new street to be 
ited, unless such new building is intended to be erected 
r will abut upon an existing street in such manner as 
ford direct means of access thereto. Any agreement 
1 may be entered into with the local authority affecting 
yying-out of a new street shall be enforceable against 
accessors in title of the parties thereto. 

When any such’ plan shall have been deposited as 
said, and before the same shall have been approved, it 
be lawful for the local authority, by notice in writing, 
ssed to the person depositing the plan, to require the 
ution to the public of land adjoining the said street as 
en space, and upon such dedication the said land shall 
n the local authority. The local authority shall pay or 
r compensation to the owner, or other person interested 
: said land, for any loss or damage he may sustain in 
yuence of the required dedication of the same, th 
nt of such compensation in case of dispute to be settled 
bitration in manner provided by the Public Health 
875. 

fhe local authority shall have power to make regula- 
from time to time prescribing the number of houses 
re which may be erected upon any land in any part 
rts of their district. 

or the better or more convenient development of their 
ts a local authority shall have power to purchase land 
reement, or by compulsion on obtaining a provisional 
either within or without their district, and to borrow 
ums for the purpose as the Local Government Board 
anction, and to have power to let or sell land for build- 
other purposes. 

or the more convenient administration of the powers 
proposed Act the local authorities of adjoining dis- 
may appoint joint committees, and section 57 of the 
Government Act 1894 shall apply accordingly. 

‘or the purposes of the proposed Act local authorities 
lave power to appoint committees to carry out all or. 
f the provisions of the Act, and to co-opt upon such 


ttees persons who are not members of the local 
‘ities. ‘ 
he Prime Minister and Mr. Burns consented to receive | 


a deputation from the association on the subject last August. 
The deputation was introduced by the vice-president (Mr. 
A. H. Scott, M.P.), and Mr. Councillor Nettlefold (Bir- 
mingham), Mr. Fox (the town clerk of Leeds), Mr. Coun- 
cillor Abbott (Manchester), and Mr. John F. Winnicott (the 
mayor of Plymouth) explained the objects in view. Both 
the Premier and Mr. Burns were very sympathetic, and the 
latter intimated that the Government had already prepared 
a Bill on the subject, which they hoped to introduce next 
session, and the King’s Speech of this session contains a 
paragraph to the effect that a Bill will be introduced into 
Parliament on the subject.’’ 

The association now includes 292 towns. The council 
express their obligations to the president (Mr. Harmood- 
Banner, M.P.) and the vice-president (Mr. A. H. Scott, 
M.P.) for their valuable services in connection with the 
affairs of the association. 


DRY ROT IN TIMBER. 


A nots by Mr, J. F. Annand, Lecturer in Forestry, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle, with reference to ‘“‘dry rot’’ in roof 
timber at Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, has been prepared, 
which says:—At the request of Lord’ Barnard, the 
chairman of the Governors of this museum, I have made 
a careful examination of specimens of the decayed. oak 
timber, and I find the decay has been caused by the fungus 
most commonly giving rise to ‘‘dry rot’’ in timber, namely, 
Merulius lacrymans. Warmth, moisture, and stagnant air 
in combination are congenial conditions for its development. 
My view of how the attack has occurred in the museum is 
as follows:—To begin with, the oak beams, although. of. 
excellent quality of timber, may not have been quite fully 
seasoned. A certain amount of moisture, if not of natural 
Sap, may have been present in the beams. Then in the 
plating together it is quite possible that, if this was done 
outside, a certain amount of rain may have got access to the 
beams. The small amount of moisture thus contained in or 
taken up by the timber would not have had any bad effects 
if time had permitted of their being left open and exposed 
to air currents in the building until thoroughly dried, but 
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the exigencies of the case demanded that the work should 
be rapidly pushed on, and I have ascertained that the beams 


were either varnished over or plastered: over, according to 
position, immediately after being fixed up. There would 
always be a considerable amount of warmth inside the build- 
ing, and, at some seasons, the temperature near the ceilings 
would is very high. It is also possible that small faults in 
the lead gutters oF the roofs would pass undetected for a con- 
siderable length of time, with the result that more moisture 
would get access to the beams. Then, when it is remembered 
that the museum was closed for a consular ble time, when 
there would probably have been no regular attempts at proper 
ventilation, it is quite apparent that the other indispensable 
condition to the complete and relatively rapid development 
of the fungus, namely, the want of a free circulation of fresh 
air, was supplied to the full. The question might be asked, 
“Where did the fungus come from?’’ This can only be con- 
jectured, but it is quite conceivable that a joiner who had been 
cutting, say, a piece of scaffolding with ‘‘ dry rot’’ on it, might’ 
carry the spores of the fungus to the oak beams with his saw, 
or they might have been spread by means of affected loose chips 
lying about, or by the workmen’s coats or boots, which may 
have been in contact with diseased timber, for it is well to 
remember that the spores are developed in countless numbers 
on the fructifieations of the fungus, and that they are ex- 
tremely minute and light. I should say to an architect, ‘‘ It 
is safe to assume that the spores of the fungus are always 
present, waiting for suitable conditions for development.’’ 
There is even a danger connected with the simple plating of 
beams together, unless narrow strips of wood are inserted 
between for ventilation, because the iron plates alone would 
tend to attract and keep in the moisture. It is a most deadly 
disease when it gets a hold, and, in my opinion, once it is 
thoroughly established it cannot be cured unless by the entire 
removal of all the timber in. any way connected with the 
diseased parts. It is seldom that such an extraordinarily 
extensive ‘attack has to be dealt with as that at the Bowes 
Museum, but it is very common in old farm buildings, and 
the removal of the diseased parts of the timber up to where it 
appears to be sound does not always cure it. Where timber 


is badly attacked by the disease it is by far the best method 
of dealing with it to remove it entirely and burn it, as has | 


been done at the Bowes Museum. Creosoting will a 
‘‘ dry rot,’’? but the thorough creosoting of the heartwo 
such timber as oak in large sections is ‘practically an ir 
sibility. The real preventive treatment for ‘‘dry rot”? 
building is thorough ventilation. The ends especially of k 
should be open to free circulation of air. The practi 
building timber into walls and plastering it up with 
mortar oat be too strongly condemned. Even the m 
of deadening sounds in buildings by filling up the spaces 
upper floors with wet plaster (‘‘ pugging’’) is not desi; 
Timber thoroughly and naturally seasoned, properly ae 
and ventilated and kept dry, will never suffer from ‘‘ dry 
No architect would permit the use of fresh ‘‘ green” tj 


- in building construction, but probably many permit, unk 


ingly, the use of insufficiently seasoned timber. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN NAPLES. 


Enormous improvements have been undertaken in the 
of Naples, most of which are complete, and the rest m: 
expected to be finished in the course of the next few mo 
The dry dock, one side-of which fell in some two years 
has been rebuilt, a large trapezoidal mole has been constr 
for the landing of passengers, important dredging works 
been completed, and the large breakwater which is to pz 
the harbour and the new docks to the eastward will be fin: 
within the stipulated time of six years, and is large en 
already to give a good deal of protection. The British Co 
General says : Attention will then be turned to the buil 
on shore. The custom house and the offices of the capta 
the port are to be increased by buildings estimated to 
40,000/.. The Sacramento quay, which is inconveni 
small, will have a large addition made to it. The arti 
pool, which now serves the custom house for merchandise, 
be filled up. The estimate for this work is 1,2001., which 
certainly prove utterly inadequate, and a much ‘larger 
will have to be voted. Owing to the vast increase in ship 
and the continuous flow of emigration from this port 
demands upon the space available are likely to become | 
and more exacting, and the problem of meeting these dem 
will tax the powers of the authorities to the utmost. 4 
degrees the royal arsenal at Taranto becomes complete it 
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ps be possible to diminish the space reserved at Naples 
navy, aud add to that which is required for the merchant 
ing. ‘The coal harbour is not sufficiently large for the 
ised demand made upon it by the liners, many of which 
several hundred tons of coal per day, and fill up here 
‘or the Eastern and Western routes. 
to increase the tonnage of steamers makes the question 
+ accommodation a growing one, as it is obvious that 
eds of a 30,000-ton ship are very much greater both in 
ur space, coal and provisions, as well as in depth of 
than were those of the 15,000-ton ships which were 
d colossal only a few years ago. Additional railway 
modation has been arranged for the quays, which will 
ially economise the handling of merchandise and the 
ing of mails. 

e direct line from Rome to Naples is in progress. The 
1 which has been begun is 14 kiloms. (about eight miles) 
sth, and lies between the River Amaseno and the village 
Biagio. When this is carried as far as Formia there 
e communication by the existing lines Rome-Terracina 
paranise-Gaeta from Rome to Naples by the coast route. 
vill only be a temporary arrangement pending the com- 
n of the direct electric line which will be much shorter. 


mtractors are at work on the Orso tunnel, which is being | 


by machinery. It will be about five miles long. 
er tunnel between Fondi and Formia is about to be 
meed. It will be the’same length as the Orso tunnel. 
mpletion of the central section will occupy some five 
and it is quite premature to speculate when the entire 
ill be open for traffic, although estimates for the whole 
are approved and have been published. The line will 
rough a very marshy district, where malaria is ex- 
y prevalent in summer. The workmen’s houses are all 
ted by wire blinds to keep out mosquitoes, and the same 
ition will be taken in respect of the stations and gate- 
; on the lines. These precautions have proved very 
sful on the South Italian lines, where malaria used to 


mountain line is proposed from Castellammare to 
i to cross the spur of the Apennines, which is best known 
 Sorrentine peninsula. The line will be 20 kiloms. 
t twelve miles) in length, and will go directly across the 


The modern ten- } 


mountains, serving the village of Agerola and San Lazzaro 
and the rich agricultural district in which they are situated. 
Castellammare and.Amalfi are both populous towns, and 
though geographically near to one another are in fact only 
accessible by a journey of several hours by road and 
rail, Amalfi being some seventeen miles of hilly road from its 
nearest railway station. The hill villages through which the 
new line will pass are much resorted to in the summer on 
account of their altitude and coolness, and as the new line 
will place them in easy and rapid communication with Naples, 
an impulse will be given to building villas for summer quar- 
ters in the neighbourhood of the line. There will be cnly 
five tunnels, of which one will be of 608 metres and the otliers 
about 100 metres each. There will be ten bridges from 5 to 
10 metres span. The line will be electric, the motor force 
being largely supplied by water-power. The total cost of the 
line is estimated in round numbers at 3,000,000 lire 
(120,000/.), including rolling stock, and the cost of the motive 
force would be 61. per horse-power per annum. 


NEW YORK RENTALS. 


In the Morning Post is an interesting communication from 
Mr. A. Maurice Low upon the rents paid for offices in New 
York. I have been told by well-informed persons, he writes, 
that in some parts of New York City rentals are higher than 
anywhere else in the world, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand the reason for it. The Island of Manhattan, on which 
New York stands, is wedge-shaped, long, and narrow, in- 
capable of expanding east and west because it is bounded by 
two rivers, and only able to extend itself to the north. 
‘“ Downtown ’’ New York runs to the point of the wedge, and 
it is ‘‘downtown’’ New York that is the business section of 
the metropolis. It is here that bankers and business men 
have their offices, and as the city grows in population. every 
year, and there are more business firms seeking offices, space 
becomes more precious and rents naturally ‘appreciate... If it 
were not for the ‘‘ skyscraper,’’ those huge twenty, thirty, and 
now forty storey buildings that make such a striking picture 
to the stranger from across the water who catches his first 
glimpse of the metropolis from the deck of an ocean liner, 
New York would long ago have exceeded its facilities for the 
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transaction of business. ‘That is why New York builds sky- 
scrapers. There is not ground enough for it to spread longi- 
tudinally, so it piles storey on storey, and rises horizontally. 
Every year sees the height of buildings increased to keep pace 
with the growing demands of commerce. Only a few years ago 
the ten or twelve storey building was considered the limit, and 
there were some nervous persons who feared to be so high up 
in the air, and trembled to think what their fate might be in 
case of fire or earthquake, but with the improvement in the 
process of the manufacture,ofsteel and other fireproof 
materials, and that ready adaptation, of. man to his surround- 
ings to meet new conditions, this.fear passed away. The 
height of the office from the pavement is no bar to its rental, 
and, in fact, some tenants prefer'to be well above the noise 
and heat of the street. As for the danger from fire, well, the 
American is naturally inclined to. take chances, and he 
philosophically consoles himself with the reflection that his 
chances are just about as good, or bad, two hundred feet up 
in the air as if he was only a hundred feet from safety. And, 
besides, these modern towers of Babel are supposed to be fire- 
proof and so constructed that while a fire might destroy the 
interior furnishings of an office,'it would leave the building 
itself unscathed. And so long as no one knows to the contrary 
the business man is not going to worry about what may never 
happen. 

The most expensive piece of property in the world is said 
to be at-the corner of Broadway.and Wall Street, which is the 
financial heart of the New: World, and, roughly speaking, 
corresponds to ‘‘ the City,’’. asithat term is used in London— 
the historic one square mile that clusters about the Bank of 
England. In:a big building on this corner is a little cigar 
shop, whose proprietors pay the modest rental of 8,000]. a 
year, which averages 7]. per.square foot per annum. One of 
the striking features about New York rents is the enormous 
sums paid for space by petty industries which, it would seem, 
could not possibly make money enough to meet the rent, not 
to mention the wages of.employees and profits; but their 
owners grow rich instead of ending in the bankruptcy court. 

It has been computed that office rents range from eight to 
sixteen shillings a square foot a year, or about 200/. a year a 
room, which includes rates and taxes and steam heat, but not 
electric licht ; and as some of the large concerns occupy a whole 


FIRE-RESISTING AND REINFORG 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. _ 


floor their rent account is a considerable fortune in itself, 


the shopping district, what corresponds to Regent Stre 
London, rents are still higher, with a constantly y 
tendency. In New York leases are made for very 1 
shorter terms than in England, because almost withou 
ception owners of property are willing to sell at a remui 
tive price, and the, average American would rather 
property and mortgage it to obtain the purchase money 
lease for ninety-nine years and not profit by the unea 
increment. The longest lease ever made in New York, 
said, was recorded not long ago, when a piece of proper: 
the corner of Broadway and Thirty-third Street was lease 
105 years, during which time a total of 2,400,0001. wi 
paid. For the first forty-two years 800,000l. will be pa: 
equal instalments, and for the remainder of the - 
1,600,000/., which shows the faith of the lessee in the 
tinued appreciation of property in that neighbourhood ; 
before he can make money out of his speculation he must 
put up a building that will cost between 400,000/. 
500,0001. 

Two hundred pounds a year is about the average price 
for an office room in a desirable building, but the rei 
higher for rooms in apartment houses or residential he 
which is the favourite way of living for rich New Yorkers 
man who a year or two ago ¢ut a great dash on the Stock 
change, but retired from business when times became ba 
known to have paid 10,0007. a year for an apartment for | 
self and his wife,and a wealthy widow paid 12,0001. for 
suite, These prices are, of course, high-water mark, bu 
the neighbourhood of Central Park, which is the Mayfa: 
New York, a suite of ten or twelve rooms will rent for a 
5,000/. a year, ranging down to about half that figure for 
desirable locations. One very fashionable hotel, which usu 
has a long waiting list, will, without the display of exce; 
enthusiasm, rent a moderate-sized sitting-room, bedroom, 
bath for. 3,000/. a year, and another equally well-known | 
will rent a tiny suite for 4,000/. a year, but that does no: 
clude meals. Some of the hotels will not lease a suite for 
year, as they find it more profitable to cater to transic 
and when they can get 2l. a day a person merely for the u; 
a bedroom and a bath their preference for the transier 
not surprising. 
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* ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
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HeENDERS*: ETC. 

*° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

BarnstEy.—Tenders are required (whole trades) for altera- 
tions and additions to residence, Dodworth Road. Mr. Ernest 
W. Dyson, architect and surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Battey.—March 31.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, painter, heating engineer and electrical 
engineer’s trades required in alterations and additions to the 
girls’ grammar school in Field Hill. Messrs. W. Hanstock & 
Son, Branch Road, Batley. , 

Burrapon.—March 30.—For alterations and additions to 
the Burradon and District Social Club, Northumberland. 
Forward names to Messrs. White & Stephenson, architects, 
59 Grey Street, Newcastle. 

CARSHALTON (Surrey).—April 13.—For the erection of 
public offices and a fire station at the Square, on the founda- 
tions already prepared. Mr. W. Willis Gale, A.M.I.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Council, High Street, Carshalton. 

CHESELBORNE.—April 24.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Cheselborne, Dorset. Mr. B. R. Swift, County 
Education Office, Dorchester. 

CunsHuNT.—May 1.—For erection and completion of a 
County Council school at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield, 

Copuam.—April 6.—For erection of a country residence. 
Deposit 11. Mr. A. E. Delve, architect, 56 London Road, 
Strood, Kent. 

Counpon.—April 2.—For the whole of the works required 
in erection of a minister’s house at Coundon, near Bishop 
Auckland. Rev. Ward Hartley, Howlish Terrace, Coundon. 

Daritincton.—March 30.—For erection of new stabling, 
&c., in Victoria Road. Send names to Messrs. Clark & Mos- 
crop, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 

DartMovutH.—April 4,—For alterations and additions to 
public convenience, Bayard’s Cove. The Borough Surveyor, 
Dartmouth. 

Darton.—April 2.—For the various works required in 
erection of a nurses’ house at Darton. Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, 
architects, 5 Kastgate, Barnsley. 

Denver.—March 31.—For a classroom and cloakroom for 
the Non-Provided School, Denver, Norfolk. Messrs, Lacey & 
Upcher, architects, 6 Upper King Street, Norwich. 

Drewssury.—April 7.—For trade effluent works at Dews- 
bury Moor as follows :—(Contract No. 1) construction and 
erection of three wood seak tanks ; (2) construction of settling 
tanks, filters, drains, &c. Deposit 11. 1s. each contract. 
Messrs. C. H. Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street Cham- 
bers, Dewsbury. 

East Ham.—March 30.—For erection of convalescent and 
staff quarters block, cubicle or isolation block, and mortuary 


- at the isolation hospital at Boundary Road and Roman Road. 


Deposit 51. Mr. Adam Horsburgh Campbell, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Kast Ham, E. 

East Ham.—March 31.—For the demolition and removal 
of materials and the clearing of the site of building and out- 
buildings known as Rancliffe House and workshops, in Ran- 
cliffe Road. Mr. Adam Horsburgh Campbell, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, E. 

Frerrxstowr.—April 17.—For erection of a \pavilion at 
the Hamilton Terrace Cliffs. Deposit 11. 1s. for each section. 
Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Felixstowe. . 

Firry, &c.—March 30.—For the following works for the 
East Riding of Yorkshire education committee, viz. :— 
(a) Erection of a Council school to accommodate about 270 
children at Filey (deposit 11. 1s.) ; (b) erection of a Council: 
school for 82 children and teacher’s house at Blacktoft ; 
(c) erection of a Council school for about 50 children and 
toacher’s house at Boynton ; (d) alterations and additions to 
the Council school at Preston. Building Surveyor, County 
Hall, Beverley. 


r 
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GoiprHorPe.—March 30.—For erection of additions to Kewstoxe.—March 28.—For erection of a school at Kew- | 
the Goldthorpe Institute. Mr. John Fawcett, Doncaster stoke, Weston-super-Mare. Messrs. Price & Jane, Waterloo | 
Road, Goldthorpe, near Rotherham. Street, Weston-super-Mare. ae 
Grascow.—April 6.—For the following works in connec- Leek (Staffs).—April 10.—For engine, dynamo, and 
tion with the Haggs Road sub-station, for the Corporation: | other foundations and extensions to the generating station | 


(1) Brick and masons’ work ; (2) iron and steel work ; (3) car- buildings in Station Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. E. 
penters’ and joiners’ work; (4) plasterers’ and concrete Beacham, C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 
work ; (5) slaters’ work ; (6) plumbers’ work ; (7) painters’ Lonpon.—For erection of two “shops in Mare Street, 
work ; (8) heating ; (9) trav elling crane ; (10) glass flooring. Hackney. Apply to Owner, 1 Victoria Park Road, Hackney, 
Deposit 21. each Reoniract. Mr. W. W. Lackie, electrical N.E. 
engineer, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. Lonpon.—April 29.—For erection of sub-station building 
Grance Vitra, &c.—March 31.—For erection of the fol- | at Millwall, in brick, ferro-concrete or corrugated iron, for 
lowing schools for ‘the Durham County Council :—(1) Grange | the Poplar electricity committee. Deposit 5s. The Borough 
Villa School (for about 600 scholars), Mr. Stephen Piper, Electrical Engineer, Glaucus Street, Bromley-by-Bow. 
architect, 5 Leafield Road, Darlington ; (2) Murton Colliery Lonpon.—March 30.—For erection of an additional 
School (for about 1,800 scholars), Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, | pavilion at the isolation hospital, World’s End, Winchmore 
architects, Feethams, Darlington ; (3) Chopwell School (for | Wil], Mr. Richard Collins, Public Offices, Enfield, Middle- 
about 600 scholars), Mr. W. H. Bendle, 33 Grainger Street | sex, 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Lonpon.—April 1.—For repairs, painting, &c., at Forest 
Great Crospy.—April 25.—For erection of a public | Gate Branch Workhouse. Messrs. Clarkson, architects, 
elementary school at Great Crosby, near Liverpool, to accom- | 136 High Street, Poplar. 


modate 500 children, with laboratory, lecture, cookery and Lumiry.—March 31.—Sole tenders for alterations at | 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Henry Littler, Lumley Council school. The County Education Committee’s 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston, Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Guitprorp.—March 30.—For certain paintwork, addi- Luron.—April 4.—For work required at medical insti- 


tions, alterations and repairs at the Corporation baths, | tute, Waller Street. Mr. A. Wilkinson, architect, Victoria 
Castle Street. Mr. C. G. Mason, A.M.I.C.E., borough sur- | Street, Luton. 


veyor, Tuns Gate. 


MaccLesFIELD.—March 30.—For widening the bridge | 

Hampton.—April 2.—For erection of refuse-destructor | which carries Bate Mill Road over the stream which divides 
buildings, &c., at the sewage-disposal works, Hanw orth Road. the townships of Peover Superior and Lower Withington. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Sidney H. ‘Chambers, surveyor, Public Offices, | Mr. Thomas Carswell, district surveyor, 19 King Edward 
Ham ipton, Middlesex. Street, Macclesfield. 

InELAND.—April 1.—For erection of new schools, for the Nortn Brrcnpurn.—April 11.—For the several works re- 
committee of Newtowncunningham Presbyterian Church. | quired in renovation of Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. J. B. Leit- 
Mr. J. Sloan Potter, solicitor, 11 Shipquay Street, London- | head, Valley Terrace, Howden-le-Wear. 
derry. Pootr.—March 51.—For making alterations and additions 

IreLanp.—April 13.—For erection of nursing sisters’ quar- | at the municipal offices, Market Street. Mr. Samuel J. New- 
ters at the Curragh Camp, in the Irish Command. Deposit | man, F.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, King Street, Poole. 


10s. The Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, Lon- Poustrap.—April 14.—For alterations and repairs to the _ 
don, 8. W., and at the Barrack Construction Office, Curragh | Polstead Council school and teacher’s house, West Suffolk, | 


Camp. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, Shire Hall, pe St. Edmunds. 


Gesees 


J. & W. WADE & CO. 
FLAXMAN } Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 
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——)) 
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BIRMINGHAM. BIRMINGHAM. 


SANITARY PIPES. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


. 
WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. | 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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PreEestTBURY.—March 28.—For erection of a cottage at | Stanwe.u.—April 1.—For works in connection with the 
| Prestbury, Glos. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Prothero, Phillott | widening of Poyle County Bridge, Stanwell, Middlesex. Mr. 
& Barnard, architects, 13 Promenade, Cheltenham. H. T. Wakelam, M.I.C.E., county engineer, Middlesex Guild- 


Ramseatr.—April 14.—For erection of a secondary school hall, Westminster, 5. W. 


| to accommodate 340 boys and girls. Deposit 31. 3s. Send SwALLOWNEST AND BRAMPTON-EN-LE-MortHEN, — March 
names by March 23 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, architect, Kent | 31.—For erection of boundary walls. Mr. John E. White- 

_ education committee, Caxton House, Westminster. head, architect and surveyor, 58 Bank Street, Sheffield. 

RicHMonvD.—April 6.—For erection of conveniences at the THIRLMERE.—For erection of two cottages at Legberth- 

Terrace Gardens. Deposit 2/, 2s. The Borough Surveyor, | waite, Thirlmere, Cumberland. Deposit 1l. 1s. The Secre- 

- Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. ; | tary, Waterw ora Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

| St. Hetens.—March -30.—For erection of schools in TwickenHaM.—April 9.—For the construction of an 

| Sutton, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. Frank §, | underground convenience at the corner of York Street and 

 Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. London Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. F. W. Pearce, surveyor, 

: Scortanp.—April 6.—For supplying and erecting over the Towa pats’ ; . , 

River Lossie, at Lossiemouth, a footbridge, 186 fect long, po ee Wates.—For erection of business premises in Beaufort 

sisting of timber gangways and piers, gid steel girders over | Street, Brynmawr. Mr. Jonah Watkins, 17 Worcester Street, 

three spans of 34 feet, the west span having a tilting bascule. | Brynmawr. 

_ Messrs. Geo. Gordon & Co., civil engineers, Inverness. Wates.—March 28.—For erection of a caretaker’s lodge 


Scorzanp.—April 7.—For the enlargement of the head | @+ the recreation ground, Bargoed, and also for the construc- 
5 J a | ° : 7: a 2 - 

post office at Kirkwall. Deposit 11. 1s. The Commissioners | "9. of Bisioobn ath tase ray, for the 

of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, H.M. Office of Works, | Gelligaer Parish Council. 

Edinburgh. | Watzes.—March 28.—For the following works, for the 
Suenrrexp.—April 1.—For the foundations and drainage Glamorgan County Council—viz. (1) erection of an elemen- 

connected with the erection of a wood and iron building at the | tary school at Bryncoch, er Neath; (2) erection of an 

Hutton Schools, near Shenfield, Essex. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. elementary school at Sketty, Swansea ; (3) new playsheds, tar 


Holman & Goodrham, afchitects, 6 King’ , Talk. | Paving, &c., at the Council school at Bryn, near Port Talbot. 
i sinte, E.c. mao foot Gases WES | The Glamorgan County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


i Wates.—March 28.—For erection of the following build- 

SHEFFIELD.—April 16.—For the whole of the works re- ings at the Brecon and Radnor Asylum, Talgarth, R.S.O. :— 
quired in erection of additions and alterations to the Glossop (1) A house in stone; (2) a pair of cottages aa atete . (3) a 
— a baths. i] Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. Arthur Nunweek, | sow of six cottages in brick. Mr. A. J. Astbury, clerk to the 
architect, Town Hall Chambers, Sheffield. visiting committee. 

SouTHMoLTOoN.—March 30.—For erection of a residence at Wates.—March 51.—For erection of seven cottages at 
Southmolton, Devon. Messrs. W. C. Oliver & Son, architects, | Tonn Row, Ton Pentre, Rhondda. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
Bridge End, Barnstaple. M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.— March 31.—For the erection of a Council Wates.—March 31.—For erection of vicarage at Bargoed. 
school at Anslow (to accommodate 138 children), or at Rolle- | Deposit 21. 2s. Myr. George Kenshole, architect, Bargoed. 
ston (132), or at Tutbury (328). Send names to Mr. Graham Wates.—April 1.—For erection of a house and shop at 
Balfour, director «f education, County Education Offices, | Bryncethin, near Bridgend. Mr. W. Y. Davies, architect, 
Stafford. Coity Road, Bridgend. 
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Wates.—April 1.—For erection and completion of pro- 
posed public hall (to accommodate 1,500), together with large 
institute, &c., at Pontardawe. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


Watrs.—April 6.—For erection of a parish hall, with 
appurtenances thereto, in Lewis Street, Cardiff. Deposit 
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TENDERS. 7 


ASTON MANOR. 
For extension of generating station, Mr. F. W. Ricnarpson, 


borough surveyor. 


2l. 2s. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Arcade Chambers, Sapeote & Sons £5,555 0 0 
High Street, Cardiff. Rowbotham 5,500 0a | 
i et Garfield 5,385 Ode | 
Watzs.—April 6.—For erection of justices’ hall and two euehes 5 272 00 | 
dwelling-houses at Newchapel, Boncath. Mr. Griffith George, rates : 5 238 0 6 
builder, Ffynone, Boncath, Pembrokeshire. Mobbs 5.170 00 | 
Watxs.—April 11.—For alterations and additions to Bowen & Sons 5,149 0. Oe | 
Baptist Chapel, Machen. Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. J. H. G. P. Trentham . 5,118 Ose | 
Phillips, F.R.I.B.A., Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Dallon & Sons 5,050 0 0 | 
Cardiff. Lee & Sons . 5,000 0 0 
WotverHampron.—April 7.—For the enlargement of the G. Trentham : 4,997 0 0 
head post office. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Whittall & Sons. 4,990 0 0 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. leit st oo Sons. pe 0 
Yorx.—April 3.—For the renewal of the superstructure of Johnson 4 397 0 a 
two bridges on the Darlington and Barnard Castle branch over Crowder 4 807 0 0 
Auckland Road and Staindrop Road, for the North-Eastern Horton : : 4 800 0 0 
Railway Co. The work consists of about 120 tons of steelwork Harper * : 4.737 3.6. 


and includes the removal of the existing girders and the erec- 
tion of the new work. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the company’s 
engineer at York. 


BRISTOL. 


For alterations to the Old Dutch House. Mr. W. 8S. SKINNER, 


architect, 16 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


Clark & Sons £5,500 0 0 | 

Tur general works committee of the Coventry City Council et ae Spt - | 

has formulated a scheme for the erection of a refuse-destructor Wralcasle & Co 3'100 08 | 

at Bishopgate Green, at a total estimated cost, including site, Chown 3,093 0.0 | 

of 25,9561. The tender for the provision of works and plant Reine 3.052 0° ae 
amounts to 13,7691. Stephens & Bastow 2.995 0 0 
We have received No, 2 of Modern Business, the new Ridd . 2,909 0 0 
monthly for business men. The articles are numerous and Humphreys & Son - 2,870 0 0 
instructive, and written in such a manner that they are most Wilkins & Son 2,809 0 0 
interesting. The whole magazine is excellently printed with Forse & Son 2,595 0 0 
good type and paper. It is produced by the Caxton Publish- Perkins & Sons 2,545 0 0 
ing Company, of Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, and is Roberts , : ‘ j 2,395 0 0 
edited by Mr. Thomas Coates. CoLBorNE, Swindon (accepted) . 2,299 10 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., 


All communications to London Office—1839 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; E. 


Ltd. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). ie; 

MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALI’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN) 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. | 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 

Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards, 

Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CADELEIGH. ERITH. 
| For reinstating and rebuilding farmhouse and buildings at | For private street works in Clare Road, Erith, Mayfield Road 
| Meadhayes. Mr. Wm. Barrons, surveyor, Deepway, and Poplar Mount, Belvedere. " 
| Tiverton. Ellingham . . . £1,951 0 I 
Labdon & Sons £1125 0 0 Catley 1,865". 64% 
Grater & Sons 985 0 0 Adams : 1,591 12 5 
Thorn & Co. ; : ; 849 0 0 Etheridge . ; : : 1543 7 6 
MANNING, Tiverton (accepted) . 735 0 0 Free & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted) 1459 2 2 
COX GREEN. ; EM aoe 
For erecting dairy and implement shed. Mr. H. Srantron For erecting a porter’s lodge, receiving block and small 
WEBBER, architect, Maidenhead. stabling building, &c., at workhouse. 
Walton : ; £187 10 0 Mrrcuett Bros., Shalford (accepted) £2,675 0 0 
Silver & Sons T7730 Ou o HANLEY. 
' Cooper & Sons 168 0 O | For the erection of office premises. Messrs. Et1yan Jonrs & 
a . : 164 15 0 Jackson, architects, Hanley. 
: IssLby (adcepted) 164 0 0 Colley & Lindop £1,308 0 0 
: DERBY. Leonard 1,240 0 0 
For construction of twelve filter beds. Gallimore pet) 10" 0 
Tomlinson £21,551 0 0 Cooke 200,00 
os Se 21243 0 0 | Hillis bisa), 0. 0 
Mortey & Son, Derby (accepted) 20,731 0 0 | pos & Son preesar. 9 
eech Tei 2en On. O 
; cl DURHAM, Sambrook 1,156 0 O 
For widening Woolviston North Bridge and reconstructing Roberts 1,140 0 0 
Oxen-le-field Bridge. Mr. Witt1am Crozier, county Godwin ; ; ° : 1,136 0 0 
engineer, Durham. | Cornes & Sons, Hanley (accepted) 1,129 0 0 
Woolviston North Bridge. HY THE, 
“Nag : met 2 3 For construction of road, with sewer, for the Sandling, Salt- 
Beton Noxiés, ea a a pe Se ees Estate Company. Mr. Curis. Jongs, 
cepted) ete 90580. |) Ce emanate 
infield £1,937 7 9 
Ozxen-le-field Bridge. C. Howland 1,889 0 0 
Davidson es. 2,006 29] J. Howland 1,815 5 0 
Weir a cr 1,700 0 0 | Trueman & Co. 1,749 0 0 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co. 1,680 0 0 Paramors 1,692 10 0 
Kyle & Sons ec 8S bya 1,530 0 01! Iles 1,644 4 0 
Boyd . 152710 1| Jenner. 1,643 10 5 
Dougill & Sons 1162/4 0 Lewis & Son 1,623 0 0 
eT | 1150 17 4 | Miskin he 1,596 0 0 
Lant, Gosforth, N -on- 
ant, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne (ac StickeLts & Reeves, Hythe (accepted) 1,591 12 7 
cepted) Bs oa 2 ORL MESES. 0, Hill ae ales es ee 1,591 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S|LIFTS 10 HOISTS! Glazed 


: (LIMITED) 
“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London’” Telephone, 1649 Holborn 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
Ros Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ff Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “‘ Pavissemus,’’ London. 


| WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
: SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. } 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &e., &e. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ES aRS TEER TNS ST 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO,, LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF ; 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL ‘TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &ec. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


a 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Neos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. eey ie 
CorsHAM DowWN QUARRY (Entrance from Baltwoy). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, t 
ad, as | , to s 
sound and fine Building Stones:on cap eee 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements Summer- 
dried Stone for Winter use. : 
-All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LANDPORT, PORTSMOUTH. LONDON—continued. 


For the erection of Wesleyan Home for Sailors and Soldiers in Bethnal Green—Turin Street. 
Unicorn Road. Sik & Son . 5 : f ’ F i oe e 0- 
. £13,396 0 0 Barker . 0 
ee Oe : - 12,996 0 0 Newell & Lusty: 24 acd 26 “Wilson Street, 
Spencer, Saito & & Gor ; s ‘ 12,883 0 0 Poplar (recommended) ; ; . , 570° OM | 
Halser : : Be Oe : oe 3 Accented tenders for painting and cleaning L.C.C. schools. 
ea Hee 5 12,724 0 0 Roman Road, Bow and Bromley. | 
Sprigings ss, se 12685090) Clemens 
gpa) a yy a A al ann ames sec B26 03h 00) Kender Street, Deptford. | 
Quick 4 . , ; 2 : : 12,5000) 0 Proctor & Son : ; : ‘ f : 316 0 @ | 
Digheon yest OG ee ee ee Prien Dulee of 
Brightman Son...) 6) Se a0 0 OT | 
hee ys 5 sc eT i ee Maxwell Bros, Ltd. .  . - 284 0 0 
Crockerell f ; : : 12,292 0 0 Winchester Street, hs tt: a | 
Holloway Bros. . 4 : ; : : 12,255 0 0 Stevens & Sons . j ; 468 0 ao 
Kingerlee . t : : ‘ : : pe ° 4 Compton Stites Finsbury : 
a : ; ; ; ; ; 11 998 0 0 L. ial; &R. Roberts. 6 rm ore 0 0 
Privett : . ; : 11,942 0 0 Childerley Street, anon. | 
Sabey & Son . 3 : ; ; 11,929° 0 0 Triggs . 4 : : : 519 0 0 
Coltherup . ; . : ‘ : ese 0 4 Queensmill Road, ruthens | 
Corke bec ee : ; : . 11,800 0 icles: 272 0 0 
West Bros., Chatham (accepted) . : 11,792 0.0 | 


Glenister Road, Greenwich. 
Groves . ; ; : : : ; .- 0O¢) Oa 


LONDON. Lae Wilton Road, Hackney. us | 
For painting and cleaning L.C.C. schools. eT iN ta wes : : | 
Walworth—Victory Place Ree Road, Hackney. | 
Oe grey se, Haydon & Sons. . . 398 10 0 
Downs . , : ; i : : ; 885 0 0 | 
Bragg & Sons. : : ; : 5 : TLOUe OSLO Morning Lane, Hackney | 
Triggs . . ‘ : , ; , 628 0 0 Grover & Son. “ : 448 0 
Tohneea & On § : ; : ; f Sra Wenlock Roes eae 
Smith & Son. : ; ; : : 567 0 0 L. H. & B. Roberts : : : ‘ i 404 0 0. 
Rice & Sc : : ° ° ° . . 
Hee parece Cottenham Road, mee 
Read é _ ‘ : 555 0 0 St zs 344 
Works Committee estimate é 525 0 0 OY OOS ae asia : zs 00 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., , Brixton (recom- Thornhill Rone lanier | 
mended)  , ; : B5 ah hee : 518 0 0 Brown & Sons ; ; ; ; Sears 466 6 0 


A. SMITH & STEVENS 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


ELECTRIC & 
| S HYDRAULIC. 
foals and — 


We are one of the oldest estae 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, () { S S | im 
may we submit Estimates? 


Registere 


registers 
' TRADE MARK 


Nee MARK {ff 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN 5 
CORNGRIT, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
l BRADFORD, 
i 
P orrices BATH.: 


OFFICES 
|} LIVERPOOL. 
; 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS: 
6. » EXCHANGE SP EAST. co. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


PTS Me TT ERS Se 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L&S.WR., NINE ELMS SW 


; 132 GROSVENOR RQ, PIMLIC 
or HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILOING MATERIALS. “MANCHESTER » 


mat < gee IK A TRAFFORD PARK: 2 
_SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. .'. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
Dalgleish Street, Limehouse. For providing new mangers and post and rail fence as standing 
B..d& EH. Davey, Ltd. . : . co eel an) OMe for horses: enclosing kitchen yard and forming additional 
South Grove, Mite End. windows in the L. .0.C. refreshment room at Hainault 
Woollaston & Co. . : 395 0 0 Forest. 
Lower Chapman Street, ‘St. Borie. in- the -Kast. ge oi ae ; ; ; : ; ; pee + ; 
Barker . . . . . 441 4 2 Harman & Co., Chigwell Row (recom- 
onan Street, “St. Pancras. mended) . : F : . ; : 9410 0 
Stevens & Sons x - ) 215 0 0 Dowsing & Davis . C - - < 89 10 0 
: Waldton Road, Wandsworth. For erection of workhouse and infirmary for the City of 
| Prawells ©. : : : : 453 0 0 London Union at Homerton. Mr. Sruarr Hitt, archi- 
; tect, 106 Cannon Street. 
Horseferry Oe Westminster. Foster : ; : 5 : ‘ me eb6; 6620008. 0 
Sims é 2 x : : : . ; 2:04 0 0 Lawrence . i : ‘ : 2 : 64,854 0 0 
ae ae Cubitt-.& Son’e. ce ame 12 (04,295.. 0.0 
F.&T ose eta Street, Whitechapel. 319 Patman & Fotheringham . : : ‘ 65,223 0 0 
; ; : : ; s : ‘ 0 0 Trollope & Colls : 3 : : : 61,998 0 0 
Plum Lane, Woolwich. Rider . . . . . . 61,598 0 0 
Williams . : : 3 : , ; 61,574 0 0 
Proctor & Son : , . : : : 565 0 0 Carmichael ; ; 5 : . : 61,448 O 0O 
Ashby & Horner : . : : : 60,870 0 0 
For heating apparatus and builders’ work in connection at Lawrance & Sons . : : . . 60,200 0 0 
Hortensia Road L.C.C. school, Chelsea. Perry & Co. . : : ; : 7 60,171 0 0 
Davis, Bennett & Co. . ; L - : £2,400 0 0 Holloway Brose - ° . ° : 60,076 O O 
Palowkar & Sons. ; ‘ F : H191 0 0 Dove Bros, . : : , : : : 59,925 0 0 
Stevens & Sons. ' P : ‘ ‘ 1,960 0 0 Chessum & Sons ; : : ‘ : 59,901 0 0 
Gray a hm E a , ; : ; 1,950 0 0 Perry & Bros.» . 3 P E . . 59,897 O70 
Davis . - ; ; ; : : 1,950 0 0 F. & H. Higgs . ‘ : , i 2 59,750 0 0 
Kinnell & Co. ; : ; ; j 1,940 0 0 Johnson & Co. . : : : : : 59,739 0 0 
Christie f ; A A 4 i . 1914 0 0 Kilby & Gayford . . : . . 59,374 0 0 
Grundy i ; ; i : ; 1,897 0 0 Godson & Sons . : : , 58,979 0 0 
May ; s A E P : : : 1,780 oe) Porter . . ° ° : : . 58,326 0 0 
PenOmiaereigewe kl 1746 0° 0 Greenwood ote OA a ae SOO ee GU 
Peco. ew 718) 0 0] , Shurmor). = BOSE 0 
Doefries & Sons. ; 1,706 8 0 Monk, Lower Edmonton (accepted) . : 55,400 0 0 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 1,679 0 O| For making-up and paving Inglethorpe Street (Section 2). 
Comyn Ching & Co. . c 1674-0 (0 Mears . : ; : ; ‘ 4 . £648 0 O 
G. & E. Bradley, 68 Elfort Road, | Highbury Drake . ; : : : 2 L 631 0 0 
(recommended) : : 1,669 0 0 Mowlem & Co. ; ; 2 : 620 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . 2 : é . 1,750 0 0 Atkins & Co. (recom mended) ‘ . : 580 0 0 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


| 
| 
CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Coatoston > For Interior and = = 
Exterior Decorations, 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied’ to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 ae 


THE DELTA METAL C0., 


EAST GREENWICH, 
eon: | S.E. 


Coato stone is also easily applied for renovae 
ting stonework and acts as a 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 


appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 


apply— 


LTD. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) 


‘In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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Pi een 
MANCHESTER. | NORWICH. 

For the erection of a special subjects centre at Stretford. Mr. | For erection of residence, Thorpe Road, Norwich. Mr. Epwin 
Ernest WoopHouss, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Man- J. TENCH, Erhikect, Norwich. Quantities by Mr. W. 
chester. HARKER Bousrretp, Norwich. 

Normanton ; : : ; ‘ iS £1, 28a eOet0 Holmes . 77) ; . ; : j . -£670-300e6 
Hodkinson : z : : : : 1,275 0 0 Hurn & Sons. ; : 5 . 4 : 627 0 0 
Warburton , 5 ; : ; : 1,260 0 0 Podd & Fisher . Y F i é é 600 0 0 
Gerrard & Sons . ; : : : 1,228 0 0 Gill & Sons . ; ; : ; f : 593 0 0 
Haynes : : s ; : ; 1,181 0 0 Hannant ; 570 0 0 
Wilson & Toft... Ura e AF LG ESO ROU G0 SpaLpInc, Sons & Co., Norwich ‘(accepted) 510 0 0 
Billings & Co. . : ; ; : : 1,179 0 0 
Vermeer vGuas ; : LT O80 For erection of residence and office, Station Corner. My. 
Cieelees ae ; 1,175 0 0 Epwin J. Trnon, architect, Norwich. Quantities by Mr. 
Burgess & Galt . 2 , : : : 161-310 230 W. Harxer BovusriEeLtp, Norwich. 
Megarity (ml Own 1,146 0 0 Holmes : ; : : : : . £980 0 0 
CARLYLE, Elsinore Bead. Old Teatord (ac- Hurn & Sons. : ; ; : : 3 835 0 0 
cepted) 4 i : 1,137 0 0 Podd & Fisher 4 > A fs 2 : 812 0 0 
MIDDLETON. a & oe < . ° ° . 5 a ti : i 
° 1 i arge Sof C oil se é annan c 
Saas and pet aaa cou apOe pre Sparpine, Sons & Co., Nome (accepted) . 671 19 0 
Roper : : : ; ; 700 0 9 | For erection of four houses, Riverside Road. Mr. Epwin J. 
Adams : ; : ; : bor 7050 Trncu, architect, Norwich. Quantities by Mr. W. 
Bennett. : ; ee es \ Harker Bousrietp, Norwich. 
Cuttings & Sons ig ts o°| Holmes |. 0 
Cie) 1 ee gia gg |. Hom é Sons). 
Spencer Santo =. | se BLO 0 0G Rodda Bisher 
Be ee goa ig) | Gill Son 
Smyth RE COR hk a) 1620 
Gauhs & Radwell 454 0 0 SPALDING, Sons & Oo. ; " Norwich (ac- 
Gisps, Leiston, Suffolk (accepted) : ; 453 9 6 cepted) . ; f : y = 1,554 0 0 
MILFORD. 
For erecting buildings in new burial ground. Mr. THomas PENISTONE. 
eoree ‘4 eae ge deat nk iF £376 8 0 For provided school at Spring Vale. 
Lawrence : ; : é ; ; ; 364 14 6 Accepted tenders. 
Fry : : ; F : . 2 : 310 0 O Potter, Barnsley, builder . , 3 » 2 "£2,080 0°20 
Raynsford .. . : : ; ‘ : 304 18 2 Hawley & Sons, Penistone, joiner . : 1,172 10 0 
Crosby & Co. . : A : : : : 27110"-0 Broley, Barnsley, plumbing ; ; é 387 0 0 
Pilisso ie : 27 L 00 Atkinson & Sons, Leeds, slater . : F 242 10 0 
ENTICKNAP & Sons, Witley (accepted) . ¢ 265 0 0 Nicholson & Son, Leeds, plastering . d 230 15 8 
Mitchell Bros. ; : 262 13 0 Jubb, Denby Dale, painting . : : ; 76 0 O 


LL 
A ae 
Re Ne 


» Xe = y lan ‘ va J Z ASHABLE Has been before the trade some years, 
“ss Joe aX and the constant and increasing demand shows thaw 
GOLD MEDAL - 5 . ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 

< bl 


weenese ones USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


e 

* 

2 
a5 
) 

2) 

y/ 
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SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


230 Ponte Otee ecoe. SOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


WILLESDEN PAPER ours 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issué. 
Agemts for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 5 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque _ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 
extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, de. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE 2 D S 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. bc 


-EFor Index of Adwertisers, see page xX. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent RoBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 
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LoMENT 
| 
. PLYMOUTH. ROMFORD —continued. 
For providing and fixing external iron fire-escape staircases Burrell 
to new infirmary buildings at Workhouse. Messrs. reg gee th 
THorNELEY & Rooxg, architects, 11 The Crescent, Ply- a ; ne 
Sailr. Des igh, J. ty ackson 135 16 3 
: White ; : : ; 132 15 9 
Macfarlane & Co. £464 0 0 Witson, Borper & Co. (accepted) 125 272566 
a , 1 
Hassall & Singleton : 288 4 6 Ponniston 12015 6 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . 269 0 0 7 , 
Fox Bits : 5 : 250 10 0 
Falkirk Iron Co. 241 17 0 
ord. : 228 0 0 SCOTLAND. 
Harding & Sons 219 18 0 | For various works to be carried out on the Cluny estates. Mr. 
Elwell 213 0 0 ALEXANDER MAcKENZI®, architect, Kingussie. 
Wright 212 12 0 ; 
Haward Bros. 195 0 0 Supper and recreation rooms at Cluny Castle. 
Blight : . 194 0 0 Ferguson & Cooper, Newtonmore, mason. 
General Ironfoundry Co. 186 0 0 M. & A. Campbell, Kingussie, carpenter. 
St. Pancras Iron Co, : : ; 181, 50:450 Urquhart, Kingussie, plumber. 
Herrine & Son, Chertsey (accepted) . 176:7.0' 7.0 R. & L. Macpherson, Kingussie, plasterer. 


ROMFORD. 
For the construction of about 79 yards of 30-inch armoured 


concrete tube surface-water drain in Hornchurch. Mr. 
E. G. Boprn, surveyor, Romford. 
Carter Road. 
Burrell £002 1.4 
J. Jackson 2081213 
D. T. Jackson 204.15 0 
Gower LOC Ga.0 
Glenny 192 15 0 
Bailey 186 18 0 
Tles A ; 2 LOB Ome O 
Wilson, Border & Co, . : L6y—e 1 e0 
Waitt, Hornchurch (accepted) 156 17 6 
Church Street. 
D. T. Jackson A a 0) 
Gower 16456 
Bailey 147 10 0 
Glenny . 145 12.0 


Dunbar & Macpherson, Kingussie, painter. 


Works at Cluny Castle. 
D. & M. Fraser, Kingussie, carpenter. 
R. & L. Macpherson, Kingussie, plasterer. 
Dunbar & Macpherson, Kingussie, painter and glazier. 


New Post Office and dwelling-house at Kinloch-Laggan. 


Macpherson, Kingussie, mason. 

D. & M. Fraser, Kingussie, carpenter. 
Falconer, Kingussie, slater. 
Urquhart, Kingussie, plumber. 

R. & L. Macpherson, Kingussie, plasterer. 

Chisholm, Kingussie, painter and glazier. 


Additions to gardener’s house at Aberarder. 


Macpherson, Kingussie, mason. 
Macdonald, Laggan, carpenter. 
Falconer, Kingussie, slater. 
Urquhart, Kingussie, plumber. 

R. & L. Macpherson, Kingussie, plasterer. 
Chisholm, Kingussie, painter and glazier. 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


Telephone; 
11058 Central.’ 


7 


ae & 7 TRAQE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“ROOFING 
Y 


A gaa 


"Ram, BAIL BEARING AUTOMATC 
2) DOUBLE ACKON DOOR PIVOT 


FANUGHT. VENTILATOR GEARING 


y) For Pitched Roofs of all 
kinds of Buildings, 


RUBEROID 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 


Low Initial Cost, 


CHEMICAL 


The 
ent Steel Self-contained: 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO. GaxRoon(rrafmes | |CLEANING & DYEING CO. 


PATENT:. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, W. 


PATENT:. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


‘Schola’ HE 


Cloak Room | 


Great Durability, 
No Expense for Maintenance 
or Repairs. 

FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


(a 1] Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


ES tree UN Se 
THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 


| | Hook 


(Regd.) 


200 Schools. 
200,000 
Hooks in use. 


Sole Makers : 
Brookes & Co. 
Ltd., 4 ‘ 
4 Cateaton St, ~~ 
Manchester. art 
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SEDGEHILL. THRAPSTON. 
For the Hallgarth and Brewery Bank sewage scheme. For erection of school. Mr. J. T. BuackWELL, architect, High 
Denham : i , “ : ; _ £481 9-3 Street, Kettering. 
Davison A : : : ; . 4 466 17 0 Cracknell . ; ; : ; 4 . £3,028 0 
Atkinson : ; : f ‘ : 431 4 6 Kimberley . : : ; F ; : 5,014 0 
Hope . g 3 ‘ ; : : : 410 13 4 Guttridge & Son . ‘ A : : ; 2,960 0 
Carncem ‘ ; : : : 4 400 0 0 Coates & Son. : : : , ; 2,955 0 
Hobbs’ . ; : : s ; : 381 9 0 Clarke : . : ; : 3 : 2,909 0 
Tait 4 5 : ‘ : ; : : etayey ILS 16) Marriott . : i 4 : ; : 2,900 0 
White . ; Z f ) : : 549 0 0 Green : ; ; eae 5 ‘ 2,869 0 
Robinson eee. : ; P ; p O1677.7..50 Pettit ‘ : : ‘ ; . - = +2, 180228 
Walker . : i : ; : i : 307 0 0 Chown : : : : é 4 A 2,775 <0 
Henderson . f ‘ : ; : : 299 2 2 Henson ; : : ; : : sont: By tae 
Reevel 5 : . 995 13 1 Hickman . : ; : : : 2 2,760 0 
Msreprru, Hartlepool (accented) <)..o ue aeeeeueto nee Drever EE 
Brown & Son . F : . , ; 2,714 0 
SHREWSBURY. é Bamford. : : : . 2,710 0 
For erection of pavilion for Bowling Club. Messrs. D1ckENs- Goodman & Warkete : ; x ; 2,697 0 
Lewis & Haymes, architects, Shrewsbury. Archer ‘ : ‘ A t : . 2,683 0 
Elvins : s ; 2 ‘ - , 3870 O20 Hacksley Bros. . ; : : : i 2,677 0 
Bickerton : ; ? “ : : f 856 0 0 Berrill & Green . ; i 5 : g 2,670 0 
Thomas ; . ; ; B ; 849 0 0 Webster. ; é ; ‘ ; , 2,639 0 
Price. vs. 3 : ; ; é ; 848 0 0 Smith & Bunning ; , : Fe : 2,526 0 
Morris & Sons y : : ; : : 840 0 01 Lewin & Son . ; : ; ; ‘ 2,525 0 
Treasure & Son . : : : A : 839 0 0 Andrew ‘ : ; 3 2,512 0 
Price & Sons : ; ‘ 3 : ‘ 830 0 0 HENSON, Kettering (accepted) : : : 2,495 0 
Nicholas : : . : ‘ : 5 815 0 0 
Farmer & Son . ; } . 790 0 0 TUNSTALL. 
Haves, Shrewsbury (accepted) ; ; : 779 0 O | For erection of a five-pan flint mill. Messrs. A. R. Woop & 
Wilding & Son . 4 7 : , 746 8 7 Son, architects, Tunstall and Burslem. 
Higley Airy 3. Na i ty he ai ie eee laeiaier so ere ee Gallimore “°° 2). 0° 
W. Cooke . ; F 4 ‘ . ; 4,755 0 O 
TEWKESBURY. Wilton on 
For erection of cookery centre and handicraft room. Mr. R. 8. Cornes & Son . , 2 ; : : 4,449 0 0 
Puiurps, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, Glouces- Smith . ‘ ‘ ; 2 . f ; 4,400 0 0 
ter. J. Cooke . ‘ ; , : ; ~ 4,350 0 0 
Saunders & Sons . ‘ : : A so obo, OQ) W. Grant & Son. : ? : : 3 4,325 0 0 
Gurney . : Z . ; 3 : ; 650 nOs One Godwin : ; : : : : i 4,299 0 0 
Jones. ; : ; ; 5 : : 650 0 0 Howlett : ; . z j ; 5 4,235 0 0 
Colborne F : Ef : ; : ; 628 18 0 aStant— : p : ‘ : 4,050 0 0 
Coutts & Howell . 567 0 0 Yorke & Goodwin : : ; : 5,990 0 0 
Cottins & GODFREY, Tewkesbury ‘(accepted) 566 0 0 Corr, Tunstall (accepted) . : : : 3,979 0 Q 


“U.K. 


3 REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


And TERRA-coTTA FLOORS 


Are UNRIVALLED for the following reasons :— 


Saving of Cost. 


Saving of 
Steelwork. 


One-Third 
Weight 
of Solid Floors. 


Facilities 


for Ventilation. 


Rapidity of 
Construction. 


Elimination of 
Centering. 


Sound 


ISOMETRIC VIEW and Fire Proof. 


“U.K. FLOOR, 


No Obstruction § 


to Builders. 


British Capital—British Management—British Lapour. 


Complete Schemes for Steel Frame or Ferro-Concrete Buildings submitted, and our experienced Engineers are always at your service. 


UNITED KINGDOM FIREPROOFING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Managing Director : 
GEO. H. GASCOIGNE. WORKS: 


Telephone: No. 3228 VICTORIA. 
PERIVALE, ALPERTON. Telegrams: ‘‘UCAIGH, LONDON.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. ! _ WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For construction of street about ay ee in length, including 
sewer and manholes, &c., on the Stanley Building Estate. 
Ree ny, TO rene Seen Cs, CORNWALL. Messrs. SHARMAN & ARCHER, Bechitecte: Wellingborough. 
Fe: Goodman & Murkett  . : ; : . £574 0 0 
PAOSULELS, WINDERMERE, Henson & Son : : ‘ 3 ; : 520 0 0 
Smart. 3 - ; : ; : 519 10 0 
DESIGNS FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. Marriott : ; : é : : ; 475 0 QO 
Witmorrt, Rushden (accepted) . : : 428 0 0 
HARBURY HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. WELFORD. 
S <== | For alterations and additions at Welford and Sulby schools. 
TORQUAY. Mr. J . T. BuackwELt, architect, Kettering. 
erection of clergy vestry at St. Luke’s Church. Messrs. E. Winn & Son : : P : gee. 08 
Appteron & Son, architects, Torquay. Garlick ire ahh eo 8 Be ee 
Goy & Co. . , - 5 : : : 945 0 0 
eo & Sons . ‘ A . 5 ;, A; £177 0 O Chown . : : ; ; ‘ ; : 925 0 0 
anstone ° (3 3 : . 5 : Looe OF. 0 Martin . ; ; : . ‘ 3 919 0 QO 
ovey & Sons ° . . ° . ° URAL otsy tw) Green : : 914 0 0 
121 0-0 | Lane & Grost chine) 0) ge ty my E8700. 0 
ackman ‘ ; ; : : : : 120 0 0 Brown . ; : : : ; ‘ ; 821 0 0 
ert 104 0 0 | Websters |. bc fies, es wt gietaee eae 200 9 0.0 
Lewis . : : : ‘ ; : ‘ 780 0 0 
Cleaver E ; ‘ : ‘ 3 : 765 0 0 
oe Hickman, | {ai 30) 1 sit C2ep e e ane COE O,O 
erection of Council school. Mr. R. 8. Puri1ps, architect, King & Ridley . j ; g ; ; 758 0 0 
Gloucester. Quantities by Messrs. Vate & KINGSFORD, Holloway ’ ’ d i ‘ : : 750 0 O 
Gloucester. Palmer & Son : ; P : ‘ é 747 0 0 
aunders & Son . ; A : : ee 4, O70 Ope 0 Smite & BunninG, Kettering (accepted) . AIn02 0 
urney ‘ : : : : - : 5,950 0 0 
dams & Jefferies . : , ; : 3,889 4 9 
Toolley & Sons . ; : . : : 5,869 0 0 . 
ooke - - : , F : ; 35,855 10 0 A meprine of manufacturers and others was held in the 
reece tue Wee . . . . 3,790 0 O | town hall, Bury, on the 20th inst., to consider the Corpora- 
icholls  . A : 5 : ; 3,739 0 O | tion’s proposal to extend the electricity works, at a cost of 
immonds . ; é eee) $4 : : 3,735 12 2 | from 70,0007. to 100,000/. It was stated that the meeting was 
Talters & Sons . , : ; ‘ : 3,687 0 0 | not intended to be antagonistic to the Corporation, but that 
rchard & Peer . ; ; : ; : 3,615 0 O | it was felt that sufficient opportunity had not been given for 
Tall& Hook . : ; s : ; 3,610 10 O | consideration of the scheme. It was decided to ask the Mayor 
yard & Son. : A é : : 3,587 0 0 | to convene a public meeting to discuss the matter before the 
ollins & Godfrey ; ; . ‘ 3,577 0 O | Local Government Board’s inquiry respecting borrowing 
OLBORNE, Swindon (accepted) . ; ‘ 3,449 15 0 | powers is held. 


SYR Zan F: 
OYAL WARRANT 2 4 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
WHOLESALE MEAT 
MARKETS at HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


ABATTOIR 
Overhead 

— Weighing 

- Machines 


fa za) 
Si» @ 
Capacities— 


500, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ib. 
e 7 
SAVE LIFTING THE 


CARCASES OFF THE 
aa RUNWAY. 2 


CLSHESP 


—— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. 


¥. & T. AVERY, tia. sono Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE suitability of steel sheets stamped in highly dego: 
TRADE NOTES. tive designs has he proved in the United States at Cana 
Unper the direction of Mr. J. Forster, architect, Carlisle, | by the fact that, though the business was ne started go; 
the ‘‘ Boyle’? natural system of ventilation, embracing the | ten or twelve years ago, there are at present fourteen factor 
latest ae ‘i epee ” ventilators, has been applied to | Profitably engaged in this special branch of the trade. J 
if enormous success which has resulted in America is the dir 
the new schools, Matterdale. incentive which has caused a company to be formed in 4 
We have received the book of words, arranged by Mr. Louis | country to establish a factory in the neighbourhood of Lond 
N. Parker, for the Dover Pageant, which is to take place from | A site of three acres has been taken adjoining the Gr 
July 27 to August 1. It is published, price 6d., by Messrs. Western Railway, whereon a factory will soon be in course 
Grigg & Son, of the St. George’s Press, Dover. construction, with a capacity equal to 1,500,000 square ya) 
Mzssrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, | of metal ceilings, &c., per annum. The machines to be le 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just completed a new clock | down are of the very latest type, capable of embossing las 
and chimes for His Majesty’s Government at the Duke of | panels of complete design in one sheet, thus avoiding 1 
York’s Military Schools, Dover. The time is shown upon | jointing shown hitherto in the scheme of design. These lai 
four seven-feet illuminated dials lighted by electricity, and | panels will be jointed together by a patented method which 
turned on and off by automatic apparatus and electric switch. | the sole right of the new company. The decorating mater 
is fire, damp and vermin proof. Lightness in weight a 
durability unequalled by any other material are claimed for 
and in the matter of cost the new company’s arrangeme) 
are framed with the express purpose of placing their prod 
on the market so as to compete approximately with ordina 
plasterwork. The management will be in the hands of 
expert in this special class of decorative material. It sho 
be stated that the inner surfaces of the panels, &c., are coat 
to prevent corrosion, 


WE are requested to announce that the old-established firm 
of Messrs. James Allan, Sen., & Son, ironfounders and con- 
structional engineers, Glasgow, have reopened their works as 
a private limited company. Arrangements have been made 
with the trustee in the sequestrated estate to take over the 
entire business, including plant, patterns, goodwill, &c. In 
these times of depression it is pleasant. to note that the re- 
starting of a business like this gives work to a large number 
of hands, who would otherwise be swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed, and we trust that the firm will have good success 
in their efforts to re-establish this business. Lion sae 

Messrs. Frepk. Brasy & Co., Lrp., Eclipse Iron and Tap Norwich Board of Guardians decided on the 18th in 
Galvanising Works, Glasgow, have secured a large contract | to provide a women’s wing for the infirmary, at a cost 1 
from the War Office for supplying wrought-steel sashes and | exceeding 10,000/. 
casements, which will extend over the next three years. The We have received a copy of the thirty-fifth annual is: 
sashes being supplied are Braby’s machine-made improved | of our contemporary, The Timber Trades Journal, price 1 
mitre joints.. This firm has also secured contracts for steel | the supplement of which is printed on art paper.and is deyot 


sashes and casements for the new Mitchell Library ; Messrs. | to the export wood trade of Finland, and contains a m 
Buchanan Bros.’ new confectionery works ; Salvation Army | interesting account of this great industry. The number 
Assurance Company’s new offices, Glasgow ; and the Edin- | full of important information to all interested in the exp 
burgh Life Assurance Company’s new offices, Edinburgh. | of timber into this country, and which we need and m 


They have just completed the steel windows and sashes for | have. With an alteration in our tariffs looming in the imn 
the Scottish Provident Institution and the National Bank of | diate distance there is information. of value in this iss 
Scotland, Glasgow ; also large confectionery works and two | We shall undoubtedly always require the raw material, | 
large bonded stores in Dundee. the cheap manufactured article we can well dispense with. 


LA | CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINE! 


in all its Branches. 


LO U 1 Ss t A N A TES ae IRON ROOFING a “— 
RED CYPRESS,| r"* 3 . 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
——— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ** May, Sheffield.' IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND fe OUR SPECIALTY. eee 
WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. HORTICULTURAL © CONSTRUCTION. Especial Fstimates on receipt of particulars of requ 
TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT BOULTON & PAUL, 


—_—— O CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools HAS NO EQUAL. zat 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools 


Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING Far, : . 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearing), tor Dinas | -OUISiana Red Cypress Co. 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO.,Ltd. | 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, § 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork, 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


School , Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showi ; 
pire creer ae Nee eg: ee of New Orleans. James Bedford & 
AGENTS: : 
am (33 to | 
CHuRcHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and Cus. Watson steak ae 
Established 1880, Telephone, 3750. South of Bristol Channel. Ventilating En ginee 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” Smita & TyrER:\for Liverpool, North of Bristol en & et 


Mount Street, HAL 
‘‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAU 
SYPHON VENTILATO 
Well made in stron: 


“ THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 
Mill Chimney & Church Spire 


Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
iM T AUSTI a & SON WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. i 
© | 5 Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


Repairers. P 4 ‘ex N \ xX ane ern 

Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, P a 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened Archite@ia 
without stoppage of works. a 


Price Lists, Catal 
Estimates, &c., forv 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Limited. on application 

Bicevons ene Established 1782. sein ane 
PATENT e =2 ." Ventilator, Halifa 

i= Solid Copper Tape 19 Lombard Street, London, E.C.| = 04. No. 324.634. Tel. No.: 81 ¥- 
a= me se Total Assets exceed £7,000,000, WELDON STO N 
z = CONDUE TORS: Claims paid exceed £44,000,000, _ A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALII 
es ' = Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL 


UR, : é t three centuri 
Church Spires Restored, FI R E—LI FE—ACCI D E NT WELDON STONE tools with taalitg. and combines OH 


1 ILITY and EVEN COLOUR. — 
No system of expensive scaffolding LOG Le iy 


= = : required. Distance no object. Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity ans he Epieee and other Partie 
“ek Se Chimneys pointed on Mastic and Guarantee—Burglary, &c. mE a 

2 ; Boile il: y ee 

e, -. The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current ULL LIST, and dates when they app 

Wesley Lightning Conductor Wor ks, Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. of THE CATHEDRALS which have 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS, ! published on application to The Publishe! 
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SUPPLEMEN 


VARIETIES. 


\ DIVIDEND of 74 per cent. is to be paid by the Val de 
vers Asphalte Company for the past year. 
Pus Secretary of State for War has appointed Mr. E. H. 
s, barrister-at-law, to be the Comptroller of War Depart- 
+ Lands. 
JuRING the past few days 3,000 tons of foreign-made steel 
for the manufacture of tinplates have been landed at 
nsea. ‘The consignments have come chiefly from America. 
{ sITE in Kingsway is to be let on lease by the London 
nty Council to the trustees of the Great Queen Street 
el. 
hee City of London Union, at their meeting on Tuesday, 
pted the tender of Mr. Albert Monk, of Lower Edmonton, 
at 55,4001. for the new infirmary at the City Workhouse, 
nerton, N.E. 


ALANS were prepared some months back for the erection of 
rsaal at St. Leonards-on-Sea. An important meeting of 
ismen has just been held for the purpose of expediting the 
mencement of the work. 


‘HE Salford education committee have agreed that two 
nsions for higher education should be provided for 
ndary education at a cost of 25,000]. exclusive of fur- 
ing. 

T is contemplated to extend the premises of the Conser- 
ve Club at Southend-on-Sea. Work has now commenced 
he pier extensions. The cost will be about 5,500/., and 
include a bandstand, refreshment and waiting rooms. 


Various firms of contractors who are engaged in erecting 
dings at the Franco-British Exhibition have been sum- 
ed for failing to report accidents which have happened in 
se of the work. The Government factory inspector stated 
;400 accidents had taken place. 

Aw extensive building scheme is about to be carried out in 
apbeltown, N.B., viz. the creation of a broad thorough- 
leading directly from Longrow into Main Street. To 
4 that ten properties, covering about an acre and a half, 
Jnion Street, Main Street and Wide Close have had to be 
yht, and these will be demolished and rebuilt in accord- 
» with the new plan. 


JBERT- SEAJE 


ESTONE & WOOD CARVING & 
DECORATIVE: PLASTER: WORK’ 


Tue rule adopted for the transverse crowning of streets in 
Frankfort, Germany, is one-fortieth of the width for mac- 
adam, one-fiftieth for ordinary block paving with ungrouted 
joints, one-sixtieth for the better class of blocks with grouted 
joints, one-eightieth for wood paving and one one-hundredth 
for asphalt paving. 

In response to a suggestion by the Motor Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, over 200 highway authorities had up till 
March 21 adopted the following resolution and forwarded 
a copy to the Chancellor of the Exchequer :—“‘ This Council 
is of the opinion that it is desirable that the money raised 
from the taxation of motor and other vehicles should be paid 
into a central fund, from which grants shall be made to the 
local authorities towards expenditure on the roads.”’ 

At a meeting of the Lymington District Council the con- 


| tractors for the Milton drainage scheme notified that they 


had lost about 1,6007. on the contract, owing chiefly to the 
large quantity of water which was met with. The Council were 
asked to consider the question of reimbursing them in some 
way. While regretting the loss, the Council decided that they 
were quite unable to reimburse. 

Tue King has enlarged the terms of the reference to the 
Royal Commission on Coast Erosion. The Commissioners are 
now directed to inquire whether, in connection with reclaimed 
lands or otherwise, it is desirable to make an experiment in 
afforestation as a means of increasing employment during 
periods of depression in the labour market, and under what 
conditions experiments should be conducted. 

Mr. Hii, C.E., Manchester, has reported to the joint 
water committee for Buckhaven burgh and Wemyss parish 
that the only source he could recommend for a new supply 
was the Warroch burn, at the foot of the Ochils, twenty-two 
miles away. He calculated the cost would be 150,000/. It 
was agreed to let the report lie on the table until Mr. Hill, 
whose recommendation was supported by Messrs. Leslie & 
Reid, Edinburgh, had time to go further into the question. 

THe Local Government Board has sent a circular to 
Councils and Boards of Guardians pointing out that it is 
competent for them to place accommodation in a town hall 
or other buildings at the service of trade unions, friendly 
societies and similar bodies on terms which may enable them 
to have a temporary use without expense to the local authority. 


22 GEORGE S! 


CAMBERWELL 
IONDON. se 


IGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, 
ILAPIDATIONS , BOUNDRIES Erc. 


EGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL 
ORK — PROOFS SAME DAY 
/HEN REQUIRED. Ms 


IGHEST QUALITY WORK 
AT MODERATE TERMS 
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GEO. DAVIS & C2 | 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


| 37, KING WILLIAM ST LONDON BRIDGE* 
| 7fpfone-8385 BANA. AND MUSCOVY HOUSE.EC.. 
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81 QUEEN VicToRIA ST. LonooNn. E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


It is considered very undesirable that the bodies in question 
should be compelled to hold their meetings on licensed pre- 
mises. 

Ar the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Bath 
Stone Firms, Ltd., on the 20th inst., votes of thanks were 
proposed to the general manager and the staff. Mr. Turner 
said Mr. Cotterell, Mr. Taylor and the staff generally had in 
difficult circumstances and times done their best for the com- 
pany. It was much easier to get orders when trade was good, 
and the light that might often be seen in the manager’s room 
long after the clerks had gone indicated the efforts that were 
made. Mr. T. 8. Cotterell, in his reply, assured the share- 
holders that the staff were as keen as ever for the prosperity 
of the company, and they looked forward with great thankful- 
ness to improved times. 

Tur balance-sheet of P. & W. Maclellan, Ltd., for the 
year ending December 31 shows that the net balance ‘at credit 
‘of profit and loss account, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, directors’ fees and percentage of surplus 
profits due to managing directors and certain officials, and 
including the balance from last year of 7,9041. Os. aa is 
64,7201. 4s. 3d. Deducting the year’s interest on debentures, 
6,7501. ; amount transferred to depreciation account, 7,5001. ; 
and to reserve fund, making it 85,000/., 15,000/.—29,2501., 
there remains a balance of 35,4701. 4s. 3d., from which the 
directors recommend the payment of :—The dividend on the 
preference shares of 6 per cent., absorbing 9,000/. ; a dividend 
of 6 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, absorbing 
9,000/. ; and the payment of a surplus dividend of 3 per cent. 
on both the preference and ordinary shares, absorbing 9,0001., 
leaving a balance to carry forward to next year of 8,4701. 4s. 3d. 


A NEW SCALE. 
Tue ‘‘ Vernier Drawing Scale,’’ patented by Mr. Mavitta, 
of Birmingham, enables the architect or engineer to plot 
according to one of three scales, which can be arranged to 
meet his requirements. The bevelled edge is graduated in 
inches, and can be used in the ordinary way. But other divi- 
sions on the scale are as easily employed by means of a 
sliding cursor, in which there are subdivisions. The 
example illustrated, it will be see1, is adapted to plans or 


ABOT’ 


_PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up 


sound waves. No other Deafener does this. 


INSULATING AND 
SOUN D-DEADENING 


drawings in which the metre is accepted, as well as to those 
a scale of ,j, foot. The divisions of the vernier enable 
smallest subdivisions to be expressed. The projection beco: 
a miniature set square. The cursor slides along the y 


without any appreciable friction. For ordinary drawing 
measurements, whether English or foreign, such a scale as 
above will be found invaluable. They can be obtained wh 
sale from Mr. Mavitta, 171a Unett Street, Birmingham, | 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


‘‘ Por Mare, PER TerRAs,’’ might now be adopted by Mes 
R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., for many of the great lin 
become more truly floating palaces since the Waygood | 
have been introduced in them for the benefit of the ee 
Among the vessels using them are the following :—Adria; 
Carmania, Lusitania, Asturias, Caronia, wane 
Amerika, Orcoma, Rotterdam, Kaiserin Auguste Victor 
On land, we learn that in the new War Office no less than j 
passenger-lifts and eighteen goods and service lifts are 
constant use. In the Strand Hotel there are nineteen Ww 
good lifts. The illustrations show that from the excell: 
style of the metalwork the conveyance does not seem out 
place beside the new masonry. We find also that their li 
are employed for such purposes as raising and lowering mot 
cars ; one shown is equal to a load of 24 tons. They likew, 
produce suspended lifts for hotels, warehouses. factories, fla 
&c. ; dinner and goods lifts ; besides hydraulic and elect 
cranes, and automatic closing gates, self-locking gates, spec 
signalling devices, indicators and all lift accessories. Wh 
ever can be done by care and skill is systematically one: 
to ensure perfection. 
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Tux catalogue of the National Fireproofing Company is a 
ovelty, for the numerous photographic illustrations reveal 
2 us the process of building houses and other structures by 
he aid of the terra-cotta hollow tile, which is the speciality 
fthe company. They must have great faith in their system 
nd in the intelligence of readers, for they are not afraid 
) show walls, floors and ceilings in the rough. We might say 
aat the anatomy of a building is revealed to us before the 
ater coating of cement stucco is laid on. Buildings erected 
n the system possess not only many advantages, such as bein g 
joisture-proof, sound-proof and germ-proof, but they are 
aduring and cost less for maintenance and repairs. As 
lans of houses are given, it is evident that the system is 
dapted for large as well as small rooms. The view of a 
arage at Westchester, New York, shows a capacious reposi- 
wy on the ground floor, with living-rooms for the chauffeur 
bove, approached by an external staircase. There is an 
iteresting residence in Los Angeles, which was designed by 
n architect for his own use. It contained sixteen rooms, and 
e are informed that no steel was used for construction except 
3 a reinforcing tension material. The exterior walls were 
yated with cement and fine gravel and treated with acid. 
hich removes part of the cement and leaves the gravel visible, 
taking a very attractive finish. The terra-cotta tiles are not 
lways concealed, for in a residence at Akron they are used 
sdressings with advantage. The strength of the system has 
gen demonstrated by experiments in the laboratory of 
olumbia University by Professor Ira Woolston. 


HE AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL 
HALL. 

[assks. CORDINGLEY’s thirteenth International Motor Show 
as opened at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Saturday 
ist and closes to-morrow. Generally speaking it presents a 
mmprehensive view of the industry from the commercial 
ot, and among the features which attract considerable 
ttention are six and eight cylinder cars, while the appear- 
ace of some motor vehicles at record low prices is a matter 
1at will appeal to the professional man of moderate means. 
he section devoted to commercial and industrial lorries, vans, 
¢., for municipal and other purposes forms, as usual, a 
rominent feature. 
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The airship section is this year located in the gallery, in 
order to facilitate a close inspection of the many interesting 
accessories 1n connection with ballooning, and a model of 
Mr. Farman’s aeroplane affords an attraction. 

A very effective and prominent stand is that of the De 
Laitte Gas Machine Syndicate, Ltd., of Middlesex Street, E., 
who are exhibiting several improvements and novelties in 
petrol-gas lighting, which are of an interesting character. 
The De Laitte air-gas plant, of which an illustration is given, 
affords, we are assured, an economical, efficient, simple and 


reliable system of lighting, heating and cooking, being auto- 
matic in action, always ready for work and requiring no 
skilled labour, while there is no condensation nor danger of 
explosion ; it can, moreover, be used with the same piping 
as coal gas. The apparatus, whose capacity ranges from 
15 to 1,000 lights, is admirably adapted for country houses, 
small towns, factories, railway stations, schools and churches, 
and its popularity is evidenced by the fact that over 6,000 are 
at work at the present time. 

Among the numerous other exhibitors are Mr. Douglas 8. 
Cox, with the Osterfield and other cars; Messrs. Wallis & 
Stevens, Ltd., who show the latest pattern steam motor- 
tractor, besides a steam motor-wagon ; Messrs. Savage Bros., 
Ltd., who have a new design 5-ton steam wagon and a Little 
Samson steam tractor, built to comply with the Motor Car 
Act ; the Yorkshire Patent Steam Wagon Company ; Messrs. 
Fodens, with their standard steam wagon; and the Calmon 


Asbestos and Rubber Works, Ltd., with samples of motor 
tyres. 
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SECURITY AGAINST FIRE. 


Tux disastrous fire at Hurstbourne Park a few years ago will 
be fresh in the minds of many. The mansion has now been 
rebuilt, and there has naturally been a desire on the part of 
Lord Portsmouth to protect the new mansion from a similar 
fate to that of its predecessor. With this end in view a very 
simple but effective system has been installed, consisting of a 
reservoir of about 100,000 gallons capacity, which is filled by a 
water wheel at the river level. A petrol engine driving a 
Merryweather patent ‘‘ Hatfield’’ pump has been fixed in a 
house near the reservoir, from which the pump draws water 
and forces it through pipes round the mansion, also inside 
where mains are carried up to each floor, and hydrants are 
fitted at suitable points inside and outside. A test was recently 
made of the appliances in the presence of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Portsmouth, who expressed great satisfaction with the 
result. Asmany as four powerful jets of water may be thrown 
to the roof with great force, and a fire brigade is being formed 
amongst the employés, so that on an alarm being raised ‘the 
appliances may be immediately brought into action. It should 
be noticed that at the trial the pump was running at full 
speed in forty-five seconds after the word was given to get to 
work. The engine is arranged for working on ordinary petro- 
leum instead of petrol when it is used for watering the gardens 
or other services when the question of rapidity in getting to 
work is not such an important point. 


Tus following works are in progress for the improvement 
of the river Liffey and the Port of Dublin:—City quay 
deepening 12,0001. ; electric pumps for graving dock and new 
pump weil, 7,0001. ; tramway renewals, 3,500/.; Alexandra 
Wharf extension, 4,0001. ; electric generating station, 6,0001. ; 
electric portal cranes and coaling crane, 16,5001. ; North 
quay extension paving, 1,0001. ; hauling-up machinery, No. 1 
slip, 1,500. ; buoys and beacons, 2,2001. ; North quay widen- 
ing (exclusive of purchase), 2,000/.—total, 55,7001. The 
following works are under consideration :—Pigeonhouse road 
reconstruction, 4,1001., less Corporation repayment, 2,8001. ; 
bridges over Royal Canal entrance, North Wall, 15,0001. ; 
new graving slip, 40,000I. 


— 
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THE QUEBEC BRIDGE. 


A copy of the Commissioners’ Report, with the appe 
dices on the cause of the collapse of the Quebec Bridge, 
printed in the Engineering Record of the 14th inst. Ag 
occupies twenty closely printed pages the publication at 
early a date shows great enterprise. The Commissioners 
Messrs. Holgate, Kerry and Galbraith—in giving their co 
clusions, explain the process they adopted to arrive at them ; 

In carrying out our instructions we have made f{ 
following investigations :— 

(a) A study of the history of the Quebec Bridge aj 
Railway Company, the evidence at our disposal being cop; 
of the various public Acts concerning it, the minutes of ¢ 
directors’ meetings, the reports of its officials, its annu 
reports, its correspondence and copies of the agreements a: 
contracts that it has made. 

(b) A perusal of the entire correspondence on file in t 
offices of the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, + 
Phoenix Bridge Company, and Mr. Theodore Cooper, 

(c) A study of the working organisations of the Quel 
Bridge and Railway Company, the Phoenix Bridge Co; 
pany, and the Phoenix Iron Company. This involved t 
hearing of a number of witnesses under oath and ¢ 
examination of the various documents produced by the 
witnesses on direction of the Commission and filed 
exhibits. 

(d) A personal inspection of the furnaces and roll 
mills by which most of the metal that was used in the brid 
was produced. The testing equipment at each of the wor 
was examined and the file of the records of tests made 
the inspectors during production was gone over. | 

(e) A study of the methods used in the fabricatic 
transportation, and erection of the bridge. This consist 
of inspection of the shops of the Phoenix Iron Company, 
which all the metal was fabricated, and an examination 
the plans, records, correspondence, and photographs on 1 
in the office of the Phoenix Bridge Company. The fabricat 
material for the north half of the bridge was also inspect 
and check measurements were taken to determine certé 
questions of workmanship. 

(f) A study of the errors in workmanship detected 
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» several inspectors during the progress of the work, the 
dence available being the record books kept by the shop 
spectors for the Phenix Bridge Company and for the 
ebec Bridge and Railway Company, the “ field correc- 
ns” sent by the Phoenix Bridge Company’s resident 
zineer to the erection department of that company and the 
ekly reports made by the inspector of erection for the 
ebec Bridge and Railway Company to the consulting 
yineer. rary 

(g) An inquiry into the history of the erection of the 
dge. The inquiry was made by obtaining direct evidence 
m witnesses under oath and by tracing out through 
ords and correspondence the details of all the major diffi- 
ties that had occurred in the course of construction. 

(h) An endeavour to obtain from eye-witnesses of the 
aster all details concerning it. Some twenty-five witnesses 
re examined for this purpose. 

(2) An examination of the meteorological records for the 
y of the accident and for some time previous. The records 
the Observatory at Quebec and those kept by the Phoenix 
idge Company’s staff were available for this purpose. 

(j) A personal examination of the fallen structure made 
different times and occupying several days, together with 
hh surveys, check measurements, and photographs as were 
sidered necessary. 

(k) A study of the methods adopted in the design of 
bridge. This study required an inspection of the draft- 
‘ office of the Phoenix Bridge Company and an examina- 
n of the mass of preliminary and final designs on file 
re. The sworn statements of all the senior engineers 
med an important part of the inquiry. 

(1) A checking of the stress sheets prepared in the offices 
the Phoenix Bridge Company by comparison with the 
ults obtained by Mr. C. C. Schneider, consulting engineer, 
0 was employed subsequent to the disaster by the Depart- 
nt of Railways and Canals to report to it upon the design 
the bridge. 

(m) A comparison of the organisation and specifications 
d for the Quebec Bridge with those used for existing great 
itilever bridges on this continent. 

(n) A replotting of the records of tests made on full-sized 
pression members and a comparison of the design for 
} principal compression chords of the Quebec Bridge with 


similar designs for other great cantilevers. In this con- 
nection special tests were made both by the Phoenix Bridge 
Company and by the Commission, the details of which are 
given. 

; (0) A study of the theory of compression members, stan- 
dard books, transactions of technical societies, and profes- 
sional journals being consulted. The purpose of this part 
of the inquiry was to determine how thoroughly the designers 
of the bridge availed themselves of the professional know- 
ledge at their disposal. 

Your Commissioners desire to acknowledge the hearty 
co-operation throughout the inquiry of all officials of the 
companies directly concerned. Messrs. Cooper, Szlapka, 
Deans, and Hoare especially have, in our judgment, made 
every effort in their power to assist us to establish the facts 
and have not attempted to, spare themselves. 

Some clearly contradictory statements are to be found 
in the evidence given in the early days of the inquiry by 
certain witnesses on whom the burden of the disaster fell. 
These statements may be attributed to the nervous tension 
under which the witnesses were labouring at the time. 

Your Commissioners find :— 

(a) The collapse of the Quebec Bridge resulted from the 
failure of the lower chords in the anchor-arm near the main 
pier. The failure of these chords was due to their defective 
design. 

(b) The stresses that caused the failure were not due to 
abnormal weather conditions or accident, but were such as 
might be expected in the regular course of erection. 

(c) The design of the chords that failed was made by 
Mr. P. L. Szlapka, the designing engineer of the Phoenix 
Bridge Company. ; 

(d) This design was examined and officially approved 
by Mr. Theodore Cooper, consulting engineer of the Quebec 
Bridge and Railway Company. 

(e) The failure cannot be attributed directly to any cause 
other than errors in judgment on the part of these two 
engineers. 

(f) These errors of judgment cannot be attributed either 
to lack of common professional knowledge, to neglect of duty, 
or to a desire to economise. The ability of the two engineers 
was tried in one of the most difficult problems of the day 
and proved to be insufficient for the task. 
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(g) We do not consider that the specifications for the (n) The professional knowledge of the present day con 
work were satisfactory or sufficient, the unit-stresses in par- | cerning the action of steel co ae 18 ae suffi 
ticular being higher than any established by past practice. cient to enable engineers to Cee ee struc 

fag Se wines ') 5 i ‘ u tures as the Quebec Bridge. A bridge of the adopted spa; 
The specifications were accepted without protest by a that will unquestionably be safe can be built, but in th 
interested. present state of professional knowledge a considerably large 

(h) A grave error was made in assuming the dead load | amount of metal would have to be used than might b 
for the calculations at too low a value and not afterwards required if our knowledge were more exact. ) 

_ revising this assumption. This error was of sufficient mag- (0) The professional record of Mr. Cooper was such tha 
nitude to have required the condemnation of the bridge even | his selection for the authoritative position that he oceupie 
if the details of the lower chords had been of sufficient | was warranted, and the complete confidence that was place 
strength because, if the bridge had been completed as | jn his judgment by the officials of the Dominion Goyery 
designed, the actual stresses would have been considerably | ment, the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, and th 
greater than those permitted by the specifications. This | Phenix Bridge Company was deserved. 
erroneous assumption was made by Mr. Szlapka and Owing to the necessity of having the evidence taken in th 
accepted by Mr. Cooper, and tended to hasten the disaster. United States sworn to before a British Consul, writte 

(7) We do not believe that the fall of the bridge could questions were submitted to each witness examined in th 
have been prevented by any action that might have been | United States and written answers were returned after a 
taken after August 27, 1907. Any effort to brace or take | interval of some days. 
down the structure would have been impracticable owing to 
the manifest risk of human life involved. 

') The loss of life on August 29, 1907, might have been B eae 
patron by the exercise of better judgment on the part of _ THE North of England Model Cottage Exhibition wi 
those in responsible charge of the work for the Quebec Bridge originally fixed to open in the first week of June, but at tl 
and Railway Company and for the Phenix Bridge | meeting of the committee in Newcastle on Saturday sever; 
Company. of the competitors were present, and stated that it was impo 

(k) The failure on the part of the Quebec Bridge and sible to complete buildings before June 20. The Chairma 
Railway Company to appoint an experienced bridge engineer pointed out how all-important it was to have the exhibitic 
to the position of chief engineer was a mistake. This resulted | OP&? before the Race week—the week following the 20th—ar 
in a loose and inefficient supervision of all parts of the work | the Royal Show, which came a week later. They had no 
done on the part of the Quebec Bridge and Railway | Dinety-five houses entered, plans for eighty-eight having bee 
Company. already passed. . 

(1) The work done by the Phenix Bridge Company in AN important point under the Workmen’s Compensatic 
making the detailed drawings and in planning and carrying | Acts was decided at the Leigh County Court last week. 1! 
out the erection and by the Phoenix Iron Company in | dependents of a workman who was killed by falling off 
fabricating the material was good, and the steel used was of | building at Tyldesley sued the property owner, who had er 
good quality. The serious defects were fundamental errors | ployed a contractor to repair the roof, for compensation. TT] 
in design. contractor, who. is an undischarged bankrupt, said the mz 

(m) No one connected with the general designing fully | was in his employ, but for the applicant it was contend 
appreciated the magnitude of the work nor the insufficiency | that the respondent was liable as principal. For the respo 
of the data upon which they were depending. The special | dent it was argued that there could be no claim against 
experimental studies and investigations that were required | property owner, and the judge upheld this view, giving jud 
to confirm the judgment of the designers were not made. ment for the respondent. 
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SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


ip twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Sanitary Assur- 
ce Association was held last Monday at the offices, 7 Pall 
all, the president (Mr. Walter Butler, M.Inst.C.E.) in the 
air. The annual report referred to the surveys, specifica- 
ms, supervision of works and issue of sanitary certificates 
ing continued on the plan initiated in 1880. The financial 
itement proved that the work continued to be appreciated, 
dafter meeting all liabilities a balance was carried forward. 
ference was made to the death of Sir Joseph Fayrer. In 
2 words of the report :—“‘ Sir Joseph Fayrer was not only 
2 first president of the Association ; he was for many years 
_active member of the Executive Council, and up to the 
ne of his death he took a deep interest in the work of the 
sociation.”” The Chairman pointed.out that masters of 
jools, proprietors of hotels and governors of hospitals and 
ier institutions who are clients of the Association find the 
‘tificate of special value, for not only can it be quoted in 
swer to inquiries as to the sanitary condition of their 
emises, but in the event of infectious disease appearing, 
2 certificate can be produced as evidence of the sanitary 
rangements being in order, thus affording the best possible 
otection against needless alarm, and saving the expense that 
ght otherwise be incurred by overhauling the buildings. 
3 proposed the adoption of the report, which was seconded 
Mr, Andrew Stirling, supported by Mr. Mark H. Judge 
d Mr. F. A. Gane, and carried unanimously. Mr. Walter 
ler and Mr. Mark H. Judge were re-elected members of the 
ecutive Council. 


Ar a meeting of the City and University Association held 
st Monday in London, a resolution was carried supporting 
proposal for the re-erection of Crosby Hall in conjunction 
th a hall of residence on a site which has been secured at 
ielsea. Thecost of the re-erection is estimated at 10,0001. 

THE accounts show that out of the vote of 2,300]. granted 
r the erection of lithographic stores in connection with the 
dnance Survey Offices at Southampton, 1,427]. 15s. 4d. had 
en expended during the year. The total estimate was 
)007., but the expenditure to March 31, 1907, was but 
1571., the saving on the total cost being due to the receipt 
a favourable tender. 


THE MARBLE ARCH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


Mr. F. W. Sprareut, the originator and founder of the above, 
invited a number of representatives of the Press on Thursday, 
the 19th inst., when he explained to them on the spot the 
progress that had been made in connection therewith. The 
following is a brief abstract from his address : — 

Although we are met here this morning to inspect the im- 
provements that are now being made to the surroundings of the 
Marble Arch, perhaps it will not be inappropriate for a 
moment to consider some of those interesting—even if sad— 
episodes of London history that used to take place on this 
historical spot, for so long known as Tyburn, being the name 
of the brook that ran by here in past ages, and on the banks of 
which was built a church, dedicated to St. Mary, hence the 
name of St. Mary ‘‘ le Bourne ’’ which has been corrupted into 
Marylebone. As early as 1330 Tyburn brook was the recog- 
nised place of execution for all criminals in London city. 
As the town grew, however, the gallows was moved further 
and further along the bank, until in 1399 it was permanently 
fixed a few yards west of the site where the Marble Arch now 
stands, and it remained on this spot to 1783. Those of you 
who have witnessed the last scene in ‘‘ Lady Barbarity,’’ that 
is now being played at the Comedy Theatre, will have ob- 
tained a very good idea of what happened on the occasions of 
these executions. You will remember that the scene illus- 
trates a room on the second floor of a house situated, I should 
imagine, on this identical site. Soon after the abolition of 
the permanent gallows in 1759 the turnpike house was moved 
from the corner of Park Lane and Oxford Street to the site 
originally occupied by the permanent gallows, and it remained 
there from 1760 to 1829. Presumably it is this central toll 
house that the iron plate against the park railings, facing 
Edgware Road, with the words, ‘‘ Here stood Tyburn Gate, 
1829,’’ upon it, is intended to commemorate, and you will be 
glad to hear, I am sure, that the improvements which are now 
being made do not in any way necessitate the removal of this 
interesting reminder of days of old. Just one word, gentle- 
men, as to the Marble Arch itself, before we come to discuss 
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the improvement of its surroundings. It was copied by Nash 
with modifications from the Arch of Constantine at Rome, 
and it formerly stood in front of the chief entrance to Buck- 
ingham Palace. I have heard a rumour that the archway as 


first designed was found too small to admit the royal coach, but » 


the mistake was remedied in time. The arch was to have been 
surmounted by a colossal bronze group, emblematical of vic- 
tory. The group was, however, exchanged by some unknown 
authority for an equestrian statue of George IV. This statue 
was executed by Chantrey at a cost of nine thousand guineas. 
It, however, never occupied the position for which it was made, 
and can now be seen in Trafalgar Square. In removing the 
Marble Arch to its present position in 1851 an important and 
beautiful frieze was irreparably damaged, and has not been 
replaced. The sculptured parts are by Flaxman, Westmacott 
and Rossi, all famous men of their time. The iron gates on 
either side of it were the central gates before the arch came. 
They are now the side gates. They were made in 1822; the 
central gates of the arch are said to be the largest in Europe, 
and certainly they are among the finest. They cost 3,000/. 
to make, and the cost of the arch was 80,000). 


And‘ now as to the progress of the improvements we are | 


met together to-day to inspect. In the first place I would 
point out that two slight, though not unimportant, alterations 


have been made since the plans were passed by the London’ 
The first alteration has | 


County Council on January 28 last. 
been that the line of the screen which will separate the en- 
larged roadway from the park has been slightly altered, there- 
by giving an extra 10 feet of roadway for the traffic as it comes 
round from Park Lane and an additional 10 feet for the traffic 
in the park as it passes by the west corner of the screen. The 


other is the far more graceful curve that has been given by the | 


Office of Works to the carriage road in the park. There will 
be 380,000 blocks of wood used by the L.C.C. for the new road- 
way, which would be sufficient to pave the nave of Westminster 
Abbey more than ten times over. The removal of over 9,000 
loads of earth and other material is necessitated by the im- 
provements. The amount of York paving required for the 
new footways is 12,000 square feet, being more than sufficient 
to pave the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral one and a half times 
over. Upwards of 54,000 cubic feet of concrete is being used 
in connection with the foundations of the new roads. 


The | 


levelling of the new roadway has necessitated raising th 
ground to the extent’of 4 feet in some places, and the greates 


care ds to the new levels has had to be shown by Mr. Fit 
maurice, the Council’s engineer, for a mistake of only an ine 
in the levelling would ‘heee out the whole of the surface drair 
age, which over so large a space of roadway, with so fey 
gutters, is a matter which requires the closest attention. 

The new roadway in the park is being done up by th 
Office of Works, and the number of men employed by ther 
and by the London County Council is, roughly, 400. The me 
employed by the County Council work i in two gangs, one start 
ing at six in the morning and leaving off at six in the evening 
the other gang commencing at six in the evening and finishin 
at six in “the morning. This continuous work on the paz 
of the Works Department of the Council is in order that th 
improvements may be completed in the early part of Ma 
next. You will remember that it was only on the evenin 
of January 28 last that the London County Council decide 
to adopt this scheme, and at six o’clock the following morn 
ing the workmen employed by the Office of Works were busil 
engaged in removing the necessary turf and shrubs in pre 
paration for the Council’s workmen, who commenced wor 
on the following Monday morning. During the six week 
that have elapsed since then 1mmense progress has bee: 
made, a great deal more than can be observed by the on 
looker, for the work already done has not only necessitate 
the removal of two stone lodges—each stone of which ha 
been marked, in order that it may be replaced identically i 
the same position when the lodges are re-erected—and thei 
re-erection has now been almost a third completed, but | 
great deal of work underground has also been done in connec 
tion with the re- arrangement of sewers, drainage, gas an 
electric light pipes and cables. 

I am sure all Londoners will be anxious to express thei 
appreciation to the Office of Works and to the Work 
Department of the London County Council for the remark 
able promptness with which the improvement was begun an 
the rapidity with which the work is being carried out. Iti 
now sufficiently advanced to enable you to see how splendid, 
the arch will stand out when the work is completed, and wha 
a really magnificent Piazza London will possess by the tim 
the French President visits London in May next. 
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TENDERS) Ec: 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., 1t is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHBuRTON.—April 6.—For erection of two villas (semi- 
detached) at Lurgecombe Cross, Ashburton, Devon. Mr. 
Andrew Warren, architect, Buckfastleigh. 

Barnstey.—April 6.—For the several works required in 
erection of a dwelling-house in Langdale Road. Messrs. 
Wade & Turner, architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

Breppineton.—April 6.—For erection of an engine-house 
at Beddington sewage farm, Croydon. Deposit 1/. 1s. The 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon, 

Braprorp.—April 6.—For the various works in altera- | 
tion of a warehouse into offices. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, 
architects, 10, 11, 12 Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 

Braprorp.—April 8.—For the trades required in the 
alteration of a warehouse in Piccadilly into offices. Messrs. 
Adkin & Hill, architects, 10, 11, 12 Prudential Buildings, 
Bradford. 

CARSHALTON (Surrey).—April 15.—For the erection of 
public offices and a fire station at the Square, on the founda- 
tions already prepared. Mr. W. Willis Gale, A.M.I.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Council, High Street, Carshalton, 

CHESELBORNE.—April 24.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Cheselborne, Dorset. Mr. B. R. Swift, County 
Education Office, Dorchester. 

CursHunt.—May 1.—For erection and completion of a 
County Council school at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. , Deposit 
Ql. 2s. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield, 

Cuopwetu.—April 14.—For erection of shops, warehouse, 
&e. Mr. D, M. Spence, architect and surveyor, Shotley 
Bridge, Durham. 
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CosHam.—April 6.—For erection of a country residence. 
Deposit 11. Mr. A. E. Delve, architect, 56 London Road, 
Strood, Kent. oe 

DarrmovurH.—April 4.—For alterations and additions to 
public convenience, Bayard’s Cove. The Borough Surveyor, 
Dartmouth. 

Drewspury.—April 7.—For trade effluent works at Dews- 
bury Moor as follows:—(Contract No. 1) construction and 
erection of three wood seak tanks ; (2) construction of settling 
tanks, filters, drains, &c. Deposit 11. ‘ls. each contract. 
Messrs, C. H. Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street Cham- 
bers, Dewsbury. 

Duruam.—April 10.—For the following works for the 
Durham County Council:—(1) For erection of Willington 
School (for about 250 infants), Mr. H. T. Gradon, archi- 
tect, Market Place, Durham; (2) for erection of Sacriston 
School (for about 900 scholars), the County Education Com- 
mittee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham; (3) for erection of 
Witton Park (for about 588 scholars), Mr. C, Johnston, 
architect, Victoria Street Chambers, Bishop Auckland ; 
(4) for alterations to latrines at Chopwell Council School. 
Deposit 11. 1s. each. Apply at the Education Offices, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Dupiry.—April 14.--For new club premises, Dudley, 
Northumberland. Deposit 1#, 1s. Mr. J. G. Crone, archi- 
tect, 50 Grainger Street, Newcastle. 

Haciesciirre.—April 9.—For erection of an organ cham- 
ber and vestry to Eaglescliffe Church, Durham. Mr, C. 
Hodgson Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 

EpinspurGu.—April 13.—For the execution of the follow- 
ing works in connection with alterations and extensions at 
their Waterloo Place and Calton Hill properties, for the 
Gas Commissioners :—Excavator, mason and ‘brickwork ;car- 


penter and joiner’s work’; structural steelwork ; plaster and | 


cement work ; immer asphalte work ; glaziers’ work ; slaters’ 
work, Mr. W. R. Herring, M.I.C.E., the Commissioners’ 
engineer, 25 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

Exreter.—April 21.—For proposed laboratory, corridors, 
art and class rooms, &c., at the Middle School for Girls, 
Pennsylvania Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. Jerman, archi- 
tect, Exeter. 
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Frtixstowr.—April 7.—For erection of an accumulate 
house at the electricity generating station. Mr, F, E 
Jennings, clerk, Town Hall, Felixstowe. | 


Friixstowr.—April 17.—For erection of a pavilion a 
the Hamilton Terrace Cliffs. Deposit 1/. 1s. for each sectioy| 
Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Felixstowe. } 


Giascow.—April 6.—For the following works in conne 
tion with the Haggs Road sub-station, for the Corporation | 
(1) Brick and masons’ work ; (2) iron and steel work ; (3) cai! 
penters’ and joiners’ work; (4) plasterers’ and coneret| 
work; (5) slaters’ work ; (6) plumbers’ work; (7) painter; 
work ; (8) heating ; (9) travelling crane; (10) glass floorin; 
Deposit 21, each contract. Mr. W. W. Lackie, electric: 
engineer, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


Great Crospy.—April 25.—For erection of a publ 
elementary school at Great Crosby, near Liverpool, to accon| 
modate 500 children, with laboratory, lecture, cookery an) 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Henry Little: 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 5 | 


Great Torrincton.—April 18.—For erection of a cottag 
hospital. Mr. W. C. Medland, architect, Torrington, Devyon| 


Hornsea.—April 13.—For builders’ work required fc 
the extension of the waterworks at Hornsea, near Hul) 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Maxted, Knott & Coles, consultin| 
engineers, Burnett Avenue, Hull. 


Hvii.—April 8.—For erecting offices, &c., at Alber 
Dock, Hull, for the North-Eastern Railway Co, M) 
William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


Huncoat.—April 7.—For erection of a church, § 
Augustine’s. Send names to Messrs. Grimshaw & Cunliffi 
architects, Bank Buildings, Accrington. : | 

Inetanp.—April 13.—For erection of nursing sisters’ quai 
ters at the Curragh Camp, in the Irish Command. Depos: 
10s. The Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, Lor 
don, 8.W., and at the Barrack Construction Office, Currag' 
Camp. 

| 


Kine StTerRNDALE.—For work at Cowdale Hall Farn 


King Sterndale. Mr. Chas. Flint, architect and suryeyoi 
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Leeps.—April 4.—For the slater, plumber, plasterer | 
od painter’s work in erection of eight houses at Armley, 
eeds. Mr. John A. Webster, architect and surveyor, 
Basinghall Square, Basinghall Street, Leeds. 

Lxex (Staffs)—April 10.—For engine, dynamo, and | 
ter foundations and extensions to the generating station 
uildings in Station Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. E. 
eacham, C.H., surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 


LintHwaitse.—April 9.—For the various works required 
erection of a shop and dwelling-house, Causeway Side, 
inthwaite, Yorks. Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and 
ryeyors, Milnsbridge and Huddersfield. 


Liverpooi.—April 6.—For labour and materials required 
the construction of reinforced coment concrete roofing at 
eir Westminster Road premises, for the Select Vestry. 
ie Parish Surveyor, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liver- 
ol. 

Lonpon.—For work in connection with the Franco- 
‘itish Exhibition. Apply to the Director of Works, Franco- 
‘itish Exhibition, Wood Lane, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Lonpon.—April 7.—For repairs, painting and other work | 

the public gardens, Islington. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. J. | 
itten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street, 


Lonpon.—April 7.—For repairs and painting at the 
blic urinals, Islington. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Patten 
wher, borough engineer, at the Town Hall, Upper Street, 


Lonpon.—April 11.—For erection of grand stands in 
melagh Gardens, Chelsea, for the Pageant, June 26 to 
ly 1. Deposit 1. 1s. Forward names to Mr. Francis P. 
epess, architect, Warwick. 

Lonpon.—April 29.—For erection of sub-station building 
Millwall, in brick, ferro-concrete or corrugated iron, for 
» Poplar electricity committee. Deposit 5s. The Borough 
sctrical Engineer, Glaucus Street, Bromley-by-Bow. 


Lonetron.—April 14.—For erection of a branch post 
ce at Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Deposit 11. 1s. The 
mmissioners of H.M., Works and Public Buildings, 
wey’s Gate, S.W. 
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Luron.—April 4.—For work required at medical insti- 
tute, Waller Street. Mr, A. Wilkinson, architect, Victoria 
Street, Luton. 

Mancuester.—April 9.—For taking down and rebuilding 
the gable end of No. 1 retort-house at the Bradford Road 
station, Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, 
Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Merron.—April 16.—For laying about 1,930 yards of 
9-inch and 12-inch pipe sewers, the erection of a cottage and 
engine-room, and other works in connection therewith, at 
West Barnes, Merton, Surrey. Deposit 5!. Messrs. Chart, 
Sons & Reading, Union Bank Chambers, Katharine Street, 
Croydon. 

NorTHALLERTON.—April 21.—For erection of a police 
station, constabulary offices, &c., with boundary walls and 
drill yard. Mr. Walter H. Brierley, architect, 13 Lendal, 
York. 

Norra Brrcupurn.—April 11.—For the several works re- 
quired in renovation of Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. J. B. Leit- 
head, Valley Terrace, Howden-le-Wear. 

Norton Matrewarp.—April 10,—For sundry works of 
reparation and improvement at the Holy Trinity Church. 
Messrs, Cottam & Samson, architects, Taunton and Bridge- 
water. 

Poustrap.—April 14.—For alterations and repairs to the 
Polstead Council school and teacher’s house, West Suffolk. 
Mr, A. Ainsworth Hunt, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

QuEENsBuRY.—April 6.—For the various works (masons’ 
work, labour only) required in erection of seven houses at 
Ford Hill. Messrs. John Drake & Son, architects, Queens- 
bury, Yorks. 

Rapstock.—April 10.—For the complete erection of 
brick-built premises, 33 feet by 38 feet, at Peasedown St. 
John. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. Geo. H. Gibson, building sur- 
veyor, Radstock, near Bath. 

Ramscate.—April 14.—For erection of a secondary school 
to accommodate 340 boys and girls. Deposit 31. 3s. Send 
names by March 23 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, architect, Kent 
education committee, Caxton House, Westminster. 

RicuMonpb.—April 6.—For erection of conveniences at the 
Terrace Gardens. Deposit 2]. 2s. The Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 
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Ruesy.—April 11.—For erection of a bandstand in the 
Caldecott Park. Mr. D. G. Macdonald, A.M.LC.K., 
engineer and surveyor, High Street, Rugby. 

Sr. Just.—April 4.—For erection of a villa at the Carn, 
St. Just, Cornwall. Mr. Henry Maddern, architect, 13 Clar- 
ence Street, Penzance. , 

Scortanp.—April 6.—For supplying and erecting over the 
River Lossie, at Lossiemouth, a footbridge, 186 feet long, con- 
sisting of timber gangways and piers, and steel girders over 


three spans of 34 feet, the west span having a tilting bascule. 


Messrs. Geo. Gordon & Co., civil engineers, Inverness. 

Scortanp.—April 7.—For the enlargement of the head 
post office at Kirkwall. Deposit 1. 1s. The Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, H.M. Office of Works, 
Edinburgh. 

Suurrretp.—April, 16.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in erection of additions and alterations to the Glossop 
Road public baths. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Arthur Nunweek, 
architect, Town Hall Chambers, Sheffield. 

SkELMANTHORPE.—April 9.—For erection of additions and 
alterations to Pilling House, Skelmanthorpe, Yorks. Mr. J. 
Berry, architect and surveyor, 5 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

SourHampton.—May 7.—For the reconstruction of a por- 
tion of the Town Quay and the erection of a warehouse 
thereon (Contract No. 3), and other works appertaining 
thereto. Deposit 51. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
engineer, the Harbour Board’s Offices. The Board also will 
be prepared to receive designs and tenders from reinforced 
concrete contractors for executing the above proposed works 
in reinforced concrete. 

Sourn Exrmsatu.—April 4.—For erection of four dwelling 
houses and shops, roadmaking, drainage and the pulling 
down of old buildings at Moorthorpe, South Elmsall, Yorks. 
Send names to Mr. J. R. Dodds, architect, 31 King’s Road, 
Doncaster. 

Starntanp.—April 18.—For the various trades required 
in erection of a fireproof mill at Bank House Mills, Stain- 
land, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. F, L. Horsfall & Son, ‘architects, 
Lord Street, Halifax. 

Srockport.—April 13,—For erection of tramway offices 
in Mersey Square. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. G. H. Brady, archi- 
tect, Borough Chambers, St. Petersgate. 


Stowmarker.—April 27.—For erection of a secondary 
school and special subjects centre at Stowmarket, Eas 
Suffolk, Send 21. deposit before April 4 to Mr. W, E 
Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich 

SurtincHam.—April 24.—For erection of school at Sur 
lingham, Norfolk. Deposit 1J. 1s. Send names by April { 
to architects, Messrs. Lacey & Upcher, Upper King Street 
Norwich. . 

TwickmnHam.—April 9.—For the construction of a: 
underground convenience at the corner of York Street an 
London Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. F. W. Pearce, surveyor 
Town Hall, Twickenham. 

Wates.—April 6.—For carrying out alterations an 
additions and building a shop and dwelling-house adjoining 
63 Jubilee Road, Aberaman. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, archi 
tect, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—April 6.-—For erection of ten cottages at Panty 
graigwen, Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams ¢ 
Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—April 6.—For erection of a parish hall, wit 
appurtenances thereto, in Lewis Street, Cardiff.  Deposi 
21. 2s. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Arcade Chamber; 
High Street, Cardiff. 

Watxrs.—April 6.—For erection of justices’ hall and ty 
dwelling-houses at Newchapel, Boncath. Mr. Griffith Georg 
builder, Ffynone, Boncath, Pembrokeshire. 

Watrs.—April 9.—For the taking down and rebuildin 
of 3 High Street, Treorchy. Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A 
architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Wates.—April 11. For building three houses at Troed; 
rhiw. Mr. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Gernan 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—April 11.—For alteratians and additions | 
Baptist Chapel, Machen. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr, Sage 
Phillips, F.R.I.B.A., Clive Chambers, Windsor Plac 
Cardiff. ‘oe 

Wates.—April 16.—For erection of chapel, Penydarrei 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. J. Lloyd, 15 Penybryn Villas, Pen: 
darren. 

West Bromwicu.—April -10.—For repairs and oth 
work at the district schools, Wigmore, West Bromwich. M 
John W. Allen, architect, High Street, West Bromwich. 


| 

|Reerstersz= 
Bf! TRADE MARK 
ie_Z 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


HEAD 


OFFICES BAT <8 


| LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


% be optawn? 


for HARDENING, 


— MD 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


mee) only of the Bary s 
Or Fluat ess. 5 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
eet <___ eS : 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


| 
Registered 
TRAOE 


> 


COMBE DOWN 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


a PORTLAND. 
ee ry ae 


a ye! LONDON DEPOTS: | 
Finme G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
L&SWR., NINE ELMS S\ 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICC 

MANCHESTER : 

TRAFFORD PARK. 


i 


FOK f 
CLIMA} 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next ’ 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands 


extremes of heat and cold. 


CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap 
excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, ce» 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. 
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Wisserr.—April 27,—For erection of a Council school, 
o accommodate about seventy children, at Wissett, near 
falesworth, Kast Suffolk. Send in names by April 4 to Mr. 
VW. E. Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, 
me. 

WotverHAmpton.—April 7,—For the enlargement of the 


For erection of Presbyterian church. 


BROOMHAILL. 


jun., architect, Bondgate, Alnwick. 
Accepted tenders. 


Mr. Grorce REAvVELL, 


Carse & Son, Amble, mason . £786 16 11 
oH post office. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Burn & Sons, Spittal, Berwick-on- Tweed, 
storey’s Gate, S.W. joiner . 499 8 9 
Yorx.—April 3.—For the renewal of the superstructure of Daglish, Morpeth, plumber : 110 4 7 
wo bridges on the Darlington and Barnard Castle branch over Kirk & Dickinson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, let 87 6ie0 
tuckland Road and Staindrop Road, for the North-Eastern Lyall, Amble, plasterer . : 3819 4 
tailway Co. The work consists of ahoud 120 tons of steelwork Richardson, Amble, painter and glazier 71 0880 
nd includes the removal of the existing girders and the erec- 
ion of the new work. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the company’s 
ngineer at York. BIRMINGHAM 
For erection of administrative block at Solihull Workhouse 
(first contract). Messrs. W. H. Warp, architects, Para- 
TENDERS. dise Street, Birmingham. 
BARNSTAPLE. Rowbotham oe, : : 
for construction of sewer at Westleigh. Mr. E. G. Kinewetz, sted set ais 6280 0 0 
Pe a. Lowe & Sons 6,193 0 0 
Bate O. £450 15 0 Barnsley & Sons. 6,188 0 0 
Bennett & Sons 422 13 0 James : 6,135 0 0 
Slee & Son 410 0 0 Whitehouse & Sons 6,124 0 0 
Pickard & Sons 57415 5 Bloxham 6,060 0 0 
Ellis & Son . 568 0 9 Robinson 5,977,_0 0 
Shaddick 358 14 2 Bowen & Sons ; 5,797 0 0 
Carter & Morrish . 555 11 8 Pattinson & Sons, Ltd. 5,785 O 0 
Brebner & Son ’ CAA ames Hopkins 5.760 0 0 
Size & Son, Barnstaple (accepted) 543 19 0 Swift 5.750 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate 325 0 O Gibbs . 5,748 Om0 
Horton 5,746 ‘0 -0 
BATTLE. Brage Bros. vee 4 
+ sregor 
lor alterations and additions to the infirmaries at Work- Guntace 5 577 0.0 
house. Mr. Henry Bracxman, architect, Battle. Wb f ¢ & 555 0 0 
Squirrell & Co. £606 3 2 Dallow & Sons . 5,525 0 0 
Hdwards 520m 7 nO soe 5 50 7a 0meO 
Aylard 470 15 0 T. & W. THOMPSON, Solihull 1 (accepted) 5,128 0 0 
BurnuAamM & Son, Ryo (accepted) . 445 0 0 Architects’ estimate 5,760 0 O 


RAGUE & CO. L™) MARSHALL & CO. 


THOGRAPHERS 
a and PRINTERS. 


ate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


cS EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


yrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


hitects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
ACK LINE PRINTS. 


nanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
Ss Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


EE. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


No, 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘* Pavissemus,” London. 


M. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 
IRMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


halters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &ce., &e 

rizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

fs, Paths, or any. other Asphalting Work. 


GHINI ING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


«J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
ys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored’ 
. Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Architectural Modellers, 

Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
_ Manufacturers, 

SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LID., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


-- THE... 
ege 9 es es 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


1Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (4,25, Hi) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


- GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


1To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


G.W. Wark WAY "(Bast End). 
CorsHam Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to suppl 
sound and fine Building Stones on apne 
te on Buyers: Orders promptly ‘exeeuted, and 
ocks selected to suit all requirements, - 
dried Stone for Winter use. Summer 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 


Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE meee 


een. S *+ ae haw de al P wre 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CARDIFF. CHELSFIELD. 

For construction of roads and sewer works on the Heath Estate. For the erection of the Green Street Green Council school, in 
Messrs. VEatt & Sant, architects, 5 Arcade Chambers, World’s End Road, Chelsfield, Kent, in accordance with 
Cardiff. the drawings and specification prepared by the education 

Hunter ; : ; i peel Be committee’s architect. 
Brock : : ; ; ; . . 2,825 C 0 Gregory : ‘ : ; : ; . £2,712 0:0 
Strachan . , ‘ 4 : . . 2,708 0 0 Treasure Bros. . ; : ; : ; 2,140 0 0 
Sims , A fia : : . . 2,517 0 0 Friday & Ling . : 5 ; paces 2,060 0 9 
Sayers ‘ ; k ; : . . 2,509 0 0 Lonsdale. . ; ‘ ; ; : 2,054 0 0 
Kvans i ; ‘ , : : - 2,289 0 0 Archer & Son . ; i d ; : 1,994 0 0 
MOlsAW eee se pee a Webster & Son». ws od 
Page .. ; : ; ; . , 1,828 0 0 Crossley & Son . : ‘ ; : ; 1,970 0 0 
Reser... ot ee ee Oe Podger & Sons .° i, u. |. | S70 
Rutter Meh is, a, Se eee meee OO ate Blay sow) Lh be 
Wiadiemie ye ge yy le A OS ORO Skinner... 7 
BarnEs & CuHapuin, Cardiff (accepted pyro- Davison Q : y ; ; y : 1,939 0 0 
visionally) : ; . ‘ : . 1,653 0 0 Owen & Sons. : : : “ ; 1,885 0 0 
Kyles & Son .. ; ; ; ; : 1,725 0 0 

CHARLTON KINGS. CRAMLINGTON. 

For works at the new cemetery at the Croft. Mr. JaMEs | Wor erection of a mortuary chapel. Mr. Wm. I. Coursoy, 
Vixwar, surveyor, Cheltenham. surveyor. . 

: Cook Bros. . : ; : F ; . £584 7 6 

Laying out ground and drives, kc. Rrgatlinme monies ; : ; 524. 3a 

Cornock . . . . : . . £599 7 8 George . : : F : ‘ : ; 475 0 0 

Williams & Co..." . 52 Sa hae tee OG Lae Douglas MP 

Burrows, Charlton Kings (accepted) . ; 529 13 7 Dixon . ; : : j ? ; > 403 15 6 

Erecting walls, supplying and fixing iron fencing and gates, ma : : . : : X ; : sh re : 

and building shed. Tait ‘ é : ise pa ; i ; 376 1 6 

Cornock : : ; ; 2 : : 697 17 2 i bition ; : ; : ; 3 : 

Cresswell : ; ; ‘ | ; : Stel OPO De rane 3 

Burrows : : . : ‘ , ; 55 5 6 

Fry, Charlton Kings (accepted). . . 605 7 9 GRIMSBY. 

Williams & Co. . ‘ : 604 15 9 | For erecting business premises. Mr. H. C. Scaprne, archi- 

tect, Grimsby. Quantities by Mr. J. Watson, Hull. 

Lych gate. Marrows . ; ‘ : ; : » 22,059" Oa 

Boulton & Sons. : : : : : 245 7 6 Gilbert : : ; ‘ : 1,997: 090 

Cornock : : ; ; : 186 12 1 Kirton . : ; : ; é : 1,995 0 0 

Fry 3 , : f : ; : ; 1571256 Go & SeSmiths: 5 : ; ; : 1,977 “Om 

Burrows (accepted) , ; 4 4 : 155 10 3 Towle Bros. . : : : : : : 1,957" 

Wilhams & Co... : : ; ; 104 11 0 Hewins & Goopuanp, Grimsby (accepted) . 1,895 0 0 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, 

&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack 

pe properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours 
ondon Agents— 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 


250 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 


The ‘“MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE 


Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies 


ON STAFFORDSHIRE 


Expert in Photography — cl 
nected with LIGHT AND A: 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPID 
TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &¢ 


tographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
urs if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Pho 
Prices moderate,... Estimates free. Proofs in few ho 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


Telephone: 327 Batterse 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GRIMSBY—continued. HERTFORD. 

For extensions and alterations to the Welholme Schools. Mr. For alterations, yee ane electric lighting a the Cony 
H. C. Scapine, architect, Grimsby. Quantities by Mr. J. Exchange. Mr. J. H. Jevons, borough engineer. 
Watson, Hull. hias'C py, Alterations. 

Canela urnis ae oH Pea 7m A esis £604 5 0 
Thompson & Sons 6,766 O 0 Scales : 513 0 0 
Kitchen ; 6,660 0 O Norris & Son 490 0 0 
Kirton . . 6,462 16 0 Rayment & Sons... . 489 0 0 
Hewins & Goodhand : 6,357 0 0 Exins & Co., Hertford fatcept ea 483 0 0 
Marrows, Grimsby (accepted) 6,099 0 0 
' Heating. 

HASLINGDEN. Dargue, Griffiths & Co. 122 0 0 

For extensions of secondary school, Bury Road. Mr. J. § Cannon & Sons ah A A 
GREEN, borough surveyor. ee 1 Sone eon 

Accepted tenders. Vauaien & Case 87 5 0 
Collinge, Haslingden, excavating, masonry . Burroughs & Sons f 80 0 0 
and walling . £1,563 0 0 Exins & Co., Hertford | (accepted) 1 ee O 
Tattersall, Ltd., Haslingden, carpentry and Cooper & ane 6118 0 
joinery ' 670 0 0 Norris & Son 5918 0 
See Haslingden, plumbing, gas- Bra Rayment & Sons . 59 0 0 
tting, &e, . Scales 58 0 0 
Mercer Bros., Blackburn, heating z 139 0 0 
Nutball, Haslingden, plastering 152: 0 0 Lighting. 
Holt, Haslingden, slating — 7, 5 0 Dargue, Griffiths & Co. 250 0 0 
Hamer, Haslingden, painting 56 12 6 Burroughs & Sons 225 0 0 
Vaughan & Cook 198 0 0 
HELMSHORE. Moorwood & Sons 170 10 0 
For erection of a Council school. Mr. J. S. Green, borough Rayment & Sons . 153 10 0 
surveyor, Haslingden, Cooper & Sons 150 0 0 
: : Norris & Son 147 10 0 
Be ccred are Exins & Co., Hertford | (accepted) 125°: OF*.0 
Tattersall, aa hoe excavating, pa eso Canncieas Sone 112 11 3 
masonry and walling nO} 
Constantine & Lindsay, Haslingden, car- 
pentry and joinery 845 0 0 
Clark, Haslingden, plumbing, gasfitting &e. 386 0 0 LEWES. 
Tomlinson, Haslingden, slating ; 223 0 O| For deepening well at East Chiltington Workhouse from 
Mercer Bros., Blackburn, heating : 155 0 0 50 feet to 70 feet, at a schedule price per foot, amounting 
Nuttall, Haslingden, plastering T5oe Gs" O to 911. 
Hamer, Haslingden, painting GO ay Bostet Bros., 


tandard 


Brighton (accepted). 


SUARANTEED PORCELAIN ENAMELLED WARE 


Recent 
Installa tions: 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
BALMORAL CASTLE 
ISBORNE HOUSE 
3ROWN’S HOTEL, 
STREET, W. 
ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON 
MIDLAND HOTEL, MAN- 
CHESTER 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT IN- 
STITUTION, LONDON 
fOLLARD =ROYAL HOTEL, 
LONDON 


DOVER 


“ “THE ALBION.” 
“Standard PORCELAIN ENAMELLED Bath, and Nickel-plated Steamless 


and Noiseless Supply and- Waste Fittings, with 
Floor, 


Plate P 200. 


3-inch Supply Pipes with Unions at 


Exterior finished in Zinc White with Empire Border, 


Recent 
Installations: 


ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
LONDON 

ESSEX AND SUFFOLK 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, LONDON 

UNION OF LONDON AND 
SMITH’S BANK, HULL 

HOTEL MEURICE, PARIS 

HOTEL HERMITAGE, MONTE 
CARLO 

HOTEL SCRIBE, NICE 

HOTEL ROYAL, NICE 

ROTHERHITHE INFIRMARY 


Write for our complete Catalogue, comprising Baths, Lavatories, Closets, Sinks, &c., sent free on application. 


Standard Sanitary M)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN 


VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LLANDAFF. LONDON—continued. 
For erecting detached house. Mr. R. B. BarcHEeLor, archi- 


‘ For reconstruction of tramways from Brixton to Camberwell, — 
tect, Cardiff. 


exclusive of rails and special trackwork. 


aie : ; . : : ; » ae Tramway Works. Raving Works on 

r ay r idenings 

cee ition 6 Ape GDR TN GUAR 

ymonds & Son . : : . : 975° 0 0 ; 

Blacher Bros. . 2 i : : , ; 963 0 0 Griffiths & Co. . : : 20,505 19 0 3, 037 6 9 

Beko 950 0 0 Brebner & Co. . : : 20,242 5 2 2,656 16 5 

Mapes d : ; : ‘s Sahoseto. wo Muirhead & Co. : : 19,723 0 5 2.585 Vee 

ges. ‘ é : ; : 

Williams , ' 911 18 6 Fry Bros. . : ; ; 19,280 1 7 2,515 2 0 

Brirron, Dinas Powis (once ea 890 16 4 Mowlem & Co. . : ; 18,970 9 11 2,549 12 3 

: : Dick, Kerr& Co. . . 18,507 2 9 2 070sinmme 

Law : } " 18,367 LSE 2,144 8 0 

LONDON. 8 8 Underwood & Bro. . <5. 9B siasn tee 2,206 1 45 

For steel decking and a 60-inch steel main beneath Park Blackwell & Co. t 17,997 15 0 2,341.17 9 
Avenue, Edmonton. Manders, Leyton (recom- 

Steel decking for protecting two 48-inch mans. mended) : 17,091 5 11 2,185 2 1 
Dorman, Long & Ob. ; : J . £206 12 6 Chief engineer’s Be ioe are 18,5621. 7s. for tramway 
Head, Wrightson & Co, : ; : 195 0 O | works and 2, 5151. 15s. for street improvement works, or a total 
Phoenix Foundry 5 : : . ; 179 8 O | of 20,8781. 2s, 

Handyside & Co. . 5 : : g ; 174 10 O | For well-sinking and pumping plant at Manor Place Baths, 
Finpiay & Co. (accepted) . : : ‘ 165 0 0 Southwark. 
60-inch steel main. Tilley & Sons . 3 ; : ; . £1,258 1698 
Head, Wrightson & Co. . ; ; : 595 0 0 Willams & Co. . es hy: ; 1,174 0 0 
Piggott & Co. , : ; 3 : 550 0 0 Mata ; : i : ; : : ere . : 
atthews : ; : : ; 
Fraser & Son (accepte d) . : ; 3 566 0 0 Nunn ‘ 1,030 0 0 
For heating apparatus and necessary builders’ work in connec- Sangwin . : : ; : ; ; 954 19 0 
tion therewith at Dawes Road secondary school. Batchelor . ; : : : 950. 17. ge 
Davis ; \ : } ; . £2,280 0 0 Crossland j : ’ ; é 849 3 9 
Gray . * ‘ : 2273 0: 0 PENNINGTON (accepted) . ; 554 4 6 
Stevens & Sons . : : 4 ; : 2,000 0 0 | For supply of steam, echnteh fede drain and condenser pip- 
Grundy } ; : : 1,997 0.70 ing and valves, water tanks, &e., required for tthe second 
Palowkar & Sons : ; ‘ é : 1,991 0 0 portion of the Greenwich electricity generating station. 
J. & F. May . . : : 1,900 10 0 Wilson & Co... ? é ; ; . -£13,443 Tot 
Defries & Sons . ; : ; : : 1,859 14 0 Stewarts & Lloyds. ; 13,175 17°98 
Cash & Co, . . 5 ; ; L764; 00 Railway and General Engineering Co. ; 12,918 19 0 
Comyn Ching & Co. . : : : 2 1,75820:..0 Jones & Co. . : : ; : : 12,589 18 6 
Cannon & Sons . ; : : : : 1 7ASE 1D 220 Babcock & Wilcox . ; s 3 s 12,453 0 0 
Bradley : LZ On Russell & Sons . ; Y 2 4 5 11,737 470 
Brightside Foundry a Engineering Co., Oakes & Co. . 11,265 “Oma 
28 Victoria Street (recommended) . : LSE 30) Spencer, Ltd., Wednesbury (redo mended) 10,910 13 10 


OETZMANN &@ Le 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD.W. 


Continuation. North: of Totlenham: court-Roab. 


‘“ BUNGALOWS and 
: COTTAGE HOMES,” 


An Illustrated Booklet, The “Chameleon.” Artistic Combined Settee and Bedstead, with 


containing Architects’-Plans and Estimates for Building Country cushions, 2ft. 6in. wide by 6ft.6in. long. Asa Settee, the pillows and 


iE mattresses are in covers, with valance in front, the upholstered back 
Cottages and Week-end Homes, costing from £200 to £2,000 to is removed at night, and the Settee becomes a comfortable bed, with 
build, and Schemes of Furnishing at 45, 60, and 80 Guineas. woven wire mattress bottom, with mattress and pillows complete. 
q bedding by day is placed in a specially provided rack underneath the 
| 4 seat. The price, with cretonne covers,is ... £4 18 6 
i Gratis and Post Free. P crotonne Covers) aa 
Pa 


DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, L 


Eezmt. TOTTENHAM. N. “252% 
~~ JOINERY or every eee N 


MO ULDINGS oat ctsicr 
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SUPPLEMEN! 
LONDON—continued, | OSSETT, 
for the manufacture, delivery and laying of (1) high-tension | For erecting sorting-place, warehouse, &c., at Pildacre Mills, 
electric cables, and (2) low-tension electric cables and exclusive of bricks. Mr. W. A. Knnpatt, architect. 
telephone cables, for the London County Council’s tram- Masons de 
ways. i » eC. 
(1) High-tension electric cables, dc. Senior : Z : ; : j 4 “2, 2007 OR 
ate Ellis & Son . : , : : : . 281 10 O 
Johnson & Phillips . : - : wee od, 922 10718 Ramet ; f 272 0 0 
Glover & Co. . ; : : 95,648 15 7 Daroewe & Scott ; : ‘ é : P 266 0 .0 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Go. ‘ : 55,292 13 0 ; 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. . 52,918,16 2 Joiners, ce. 
Western Electric Co. .- : ; : 32,580 14 8 Spadding : ; . é : : : 590 0 0 
Siemens Brothers & Co. . : 32,487 4 10 Harrop 4 : ; : : ‘ : 580 12 6 
The British Insulated and Helsby Cables, Whitehead . , . ; : ‘ ; 559 15 0 
Prescot (recommended) . ‘ : ; 542,000 3 11 Horsnall : : Fa fee : “ : 519 0 O 
(2) Low-tension electric cables and telephone cables, dc. Lockwood & Sons . ; ae : 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. . 38,745 11 3 ae ; j ; ; ' ‘ } 
Land & Nettleton ; ; : , ; 499 10 0 
Glover & Co. . : F 4 , 58,546 13 6 ‘Avmitaoeeens 498 0 0 
Western Electric Cad : : ; E 57,050 0 0 Teele ; : ; ; ‘ 
Johnson & Phillips . , : : é 56,955 11 8 Plumber. 
Siemens Brothers & Co. . é 36,918 11 1 Fawcett d : : : . ; : oly 4°°6 
British Insulated and Helsby Cables . : 56,549 9 10 He, 
Union CableCo. . 36,085. 2 2 & Plasterer. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. ; London, | Sanderson 5 ; : : ; : : 40 0 0 
E.C. (recommended) . : : : 65, 10G0045).7 Slater. 
MUSSELBURGH. Thompson : f : : q , P 145 0 0 
for providing and laying about 1 mile of 6-inch cast-iron 
pipes. Mr. G. Somerven Carrrar, C.E., engineer, PORTSLADE. 

Edinburgh, and Mr. G. Lanpatz, burgh surveyor, | For laying sewer to connect the Industrial School with main 
Musselburgh. sewer. Messrs. T. Stmpson & Son, surveyors, Brighton. 
Henderson & Duncan 3 : , Meinl LOG. aod Young . : : : : : F se ¥£052 = OF 6 
Dobson : ; : - : ; : 1,176 8 0 Guttridge : : : ; : ; é 623 15 9 
Watson . : ! ‘ , : 1158 0 0 Hockley & Co. : : : p F : 595 0 0 
Finlayson & Cone: ; tt ta» -t005et Lone Streeters aiCone Ae Se ee ee OU aL ae 
Cameron . i : : : 2 : 1,055 19 0 Parsons & Sons . : / : : 3 462 0 O 
Moonie . ; ‘ e : : i 1,031 0 0 Holman & Co. ; : : : ; - 430 0 O 
‘Bryce & Son . : : . ‘ 1,030 4 7 McKellar ' ; 418 0 0 
Waddell & Son . i ; : i : 1-087 2°73 Bostel Bros, Brighton (recom mended) . P 375 0 0 

Milne : : d ; ‘ : : 1,002 15 6 

Brebner & Co... , : : 3 999 0 0 PORTSMOUTH, 

Robertson : : 998 5 8 | For emergency staircases at fourteen schools. 

JACKSON, Edinburgh (accepted) ‘ é 991 12 0 Privett (accepted) . ; : ; . £1,489 0 0 
The 


Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


Head Office : Wortley, Leeds. 


The whole of the Stations on the Underground Electric Railways (about 35) 


are faced with 
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VARIETIES. 
THE Cottage Hospital at Horsham is about to be enlarged. 

Very extensive alterations are to be carried out in con- 
nection with the Hertford Corn Exchange. 

CONSIDERABLE damage was caused by fire to the Bury St. 
Edmunds Town Hall on Wednesday last. 

A sum of 53,0001. has been given or promised towards 
the 87,0001. required for the restoration of Winchester Cathe- 
dral. 

THE plans for engineering works for Mr. Bateman, to be 
erected in London Road, High Wycombe, have been passed by 
the Town Council. 

Tue Woking Electric Supply Company have made a profit 
of 14,1301. during the year 1907, an advance of about 1,8001. 
on the previous year. ; 

THe Swansea Corporation are about to widen Castle and 
College Streets ; another important improvement to be effected 
will be the wood paving of the High Street. 

A NEw convalescent home is to be erected in connection 
with the Surrey County Hospital. 10,0001. has been promised 
by Mr. G. P. Shepherd towards this object. 

Tur Torquay Council, by nineteen votes to ten, have 
decided to proceed with the scheme for the erection of the 
new municipal buildings adjoining the Carnegie Library. 

New schools are being erected at Castleford, at the esti- 
mated cost of 12,0001. The architect is Mr. W. S. Braith- 
waite, 6 South Parade, Leeds. 

Tux King’s Norton education committee (Worcester) have 
decided to erect a new infants’ school at Stirchley, to accom- 
modate 400 children, and also a temporary school for 300 
infants. 

TuE surveyor to the County Council of Worcestershire is 
preparing plans for the new police station and police court 
about to be erected at Acock’s Green. 

Tue architect for the alterations and extensions which 
are to be carried out at Queen’s Club, West Kensington, 
W., is Mr. G. P. Allen, of Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

A new Royal train is being built jointly by the Great 
Northern and North-Eastern Railway Companies; the in- 
ternal fittings are to be of an unusually luxurious descrip- 
tion. 
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THE new church of St. Stephen, which is about to be 
erected in Warwick Road, Norbury, S.W., was commenced 
this week by the first turf being cut by Lady Edridge. The 
work of the foundations is now proceeding. 


On Thursday, April 2, the foundation-stone was laid of 
the new county secondary school for girls at Richmond, 
Surrey, which is being erected jointly for the Surrey County 
Council and the local Town Council. 


Now that the Bank rate has been reduced there are 
signs of renewed activity at last in the building and allied 
trades. A sure sign is the property market, and this has 
been slowly but steadily improving for the past month or 
two. This is a very hopeful sign. 


Last week in the House of Commons Mr. Mitchell Thom- 
son asked the Secretary to the Admiralty whence the granite 
for use in the new works at Haulbowline was being obtained. 
Mr. Robertson replied that the contractors informed the 
Admiralty that they were obtaining the granite from Nor- 
wegian quarries. 


Tur Dean and Chapter of Chester Cathedral are appeal- 
ing for funds towards the restoration of the south-west door 
and buttress of south transept, and to reconstruct the organ. 
The Duke of Westminster has promised a donation of 500I. 
and the Earl Egerton of Tatton and Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart., 2501. each. 


Tux Crewe Town Council recently adopted a sewage scheme 
estimated to cost 60,0001. A section of the Council objected 
to the expenditure of money until further expert advice had 
been secured, expressing the opinion that the Corporation 
scheme would injuriously affect the hospital and park. The 
Corporation’s scheme was confirmed by a large majority at a 
town’s meeting last week. 2 


A veERy successful performance of Handel’s oratorio, 
“Judas Maccabeus’’ took place on Wednesday evening, 
the 1st inst., at the Public Hall, Manor Place, S.E., under 
the auspices of the Southwark Borough Council, with a band 
and chorus of about 250 members. The conductor was Mr. 
J. Nettleton Taylor, and the leader of the orchestra Miss 
Maude Niner. The audience was a very large and attentive 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—THE NAVE, 


DESIGNS FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 
COLCHESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


HOUSE NEAR GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 


Tue roads and works committee of the Portsmouth 
Town Council, having received 223 applications for the 
appointment of building surveyor, selected the following to 
appear, namely :—Messrs. Ralph Barrett, A. J. Brothers, 
Percy Fanstone, J. H. C. Gosling, James Oates, W. G. 
Stirwell, R. A. Thomas, and G. T. Young. The committee 
decided to appoint Mr. J. H. ©. Gosling, who was one of the 
Portsmouth candidates. 

In the King’s Bench Division last week Mrs. M. 8. Brown 
aimed damages from the authorities of the Three Counties 
Asylum, Arlesey, Bedfordshire, for the loss of her husband, 
1 farm bailiff at the asylum, who died from typhoid fever, 
which, she said, he contracted through living in a house with 
a contaminated water supply, drawn from a well in the 
asylum grounds. She also alleged that in the initial stages 
his disease was wrongly diagnosed by one of the asylum 
loctors, who treated it as influenza. The defendants denied 
that the water was contaminated, pleaded that they were 
not under any obligation to supply water to the man’s house, 
and alleged that he contracted the disease while away on 
holiday. The jury found for the plaintiff, damages 650. 
Judgment was given accordingly. <A stay of execution was 
refused. 

A pLEBIsciTE of the electors of Dunfermline was taken 
m Saturday on the question of electricity. Only 861 votes 
were recorded, while the current voters’ roll shows an elec- 
torate of 5,696. The issues submitted were :—(1) The erection 
by the burgh of a generating station; (2) the taking of a 
supply of electricity in bulk from the Fife Electric Power 
Company; (3) the adoption of Sir Alexander B. W. 
Kennedy’s recommendation that the burgh’s provisional 
order be transferred to the Fife Electric Power Company on 
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terms to be arranged. The voting was :—Generating station, 


323; purchase in bulk, 116; transfer provisional order, 422. 
The result is so inconclusive that it is doubtful if the Council 
will act upon it. Meantime the Fife Electric Power Com- 
pany, who forestalled the Council by obtaining statutory 
powers, have made numerous installations within the burgh, 
and while the primary purpose 1s to provide motor power, 
the current is being largely used for lighting purposes. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue British Cork Asphalte Company, Ltd., have removed 
their offices from 13 Commercial Road, 8.W., to 33a The 
Broadway, Hammersmith, London, W. 


Messps. Parnatt & Sons, Lrp., are issuing a very neat 
blotter and calendar combined, for use up to March 1909. 
Free samples of same will be sent to any architect or builder 
on receipt of card. 


BuripErs and furniture manufacturers will find it advan- 
tageous to examine the stock arranged by Messrs. Hahn & 
Co, at the Alexandra Wharf, KE. It consists of mahogany, 
crown wainscot oak, teak (in planks, floorings and flitches), 
whitewood, sawn oak, oak floorings, Kauri pine, Quebec 
birch, white ash, cottonwood, maple floorings, &c. The 
wharf is easily accessible, for it can be reached in twenty-two 
minutes from Fenchurch Street. Special quotations are 
given for some of the lots, which can be obtained on applica- 
tion. It is not often so large and varied a stock is brought 
together in April. 

In connection with the extensions which are presently in 
progress at F, Braby & Co., Ltd., Eclipse Works, Glasgow, 
Messrs. R. Neville & Co., Ltd., Llanelly, have just com- 
pleted the construction of an enormous wheel, measuring 
32 feet in diameter and weighing 110 tons. The joints of the 
wheel are all machined, and the parts are held together by 
massive bolts and dowels, each bolt weighing over 2 cwt. A 
special feature of the wheel is the spur teeth cast on the 
periphery, by which the mill train is driven at slow speed 
for turning up rolls. This wheel is intended for driving 
Messrs. Braby’s new large steel sheet mills at Glasgow. 
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Tun “La Belle” acetylene boiling stoves and cooking 
apparatus just introduced by Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann & 
Co., Ltd., of 83-87 Farringdon Road, will meet a long-felt 
want in country houses and out of the way places where 
gas is not available. An important improvement has 
been effected, so that, although a sustained pressure of not 
less than 3 inches was hitherto considered an absolute 
necessity, the “La Belle’’ stoves are so constructed that, 
even if the pressure is reduced as low as 2 inches, the flame 
still burns efficiently with a perfect Bunsen, while further 
reduction of pressure merely causes. a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the size of the flame without back-firing. For both 
domestic and public use there is apparently a very good 
field for this acetylene apparatus, as well as for the various 
appurtenances in the shape of fittings, pendants, and 
brackets, of which there is an elegant display at the 
capacious showrooms of the firm in question. 


INTERNATIONAL BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


His Masssty’s Consut at St. Petersburg (Mr. A. W. W. 
Woodhouse) has forwarded a further supply of prospectuses 
and forms of application for space for the International 
Building and Artistical Exhibition, to be opened at St. 
Petersburg on May 15. Application has been made to the 
Russian Government for permission to keep the Exhibition 
open to the middle of October, and this, says the Consul, is 
almost certain to be granted. The prospectuses and forms 
of application may be obtained by persons interested at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER AND ALLIED 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Every rubber-producing country in the world is partici- 
pating in the International Rubber Exhibition, which it 
was intended to hold in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall, Westminster, in September next. In consequence, 
however, of every available inch of space in that building 
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obliged to change the original plans by removing it to 


Rubber-growing, producing, and the conversion of the raw 
article into the thousand-and-one commercial and domestic 
appliances used will be shown at the first Rubber Exhibitio 
held in Europe. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE importance of the hinge is suggested when we find 
the word has been figuratively used to express the cardinal 
points as well as a governing principle. An amateur smith 
would soon realise, if he attempted to make one, that simpis | 
as it may appear it is not an easy task. Mr. Thomas Cromp- 
ton, of North Ashton, shows forty-seven different hinges, 
and although they may vary in form all alike suggest excel- 
lent workmanship. They are serviceable and plain; they 
can also be made to any tracing or pattern required. It is 
possible to have most elaborate ornamental work as part of 
the hinge, as Gothic architects have demonstrated. But what 
is most essential is such sound work as Mr. Crompton offers. 
His No. 50 “Gothic hook and ride hinge” could not be | 
made more enduring by any number of branches which might 
be made as if springing out of it. Mr. Crompton is the 
only maker in Great Britain of best strong bright steel butts, 
double-jointed and double flaps, and as a specialist in a most | 
important branch is worthy of the recognition he has 
received. ORE 


| 

We have before noticed the qualities of the Marsden 
tiles. In their latest catalogue the Marsden Tile Company 
show fine examples of mouldings, including some for mitres, 
By means of them and a 
variety of angle-pieces architectural effect can be produced. 
The tiles with patterns comprise a large number of new 
designs, and it is refreshing to find so many original appli- © 
cations of plant forms. A special series is prepared for 
ranges, stoves, &c. The slab panels are peculiarly © 
adapted to eighteenth-century buildings. For briquette 
fireplaces provision is made, and the*use of the forms will 
prevent the necessity of patching or irregular fitting. Arches 
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san be turned and hobs arranged without difficulty and with 
pee results. The arches are not confined to one form. 
jlak panels, flooring tiles, and in fact tiles for general pur- 
yoses are presented in the plates, and they will be found 
Eastle under special as well as ordinary circumstances, 


alr would be interesting if, like Rip Van Winkle, one of 
Fenimore Cooper’s ‘‘ Pioneers’’ could be brought back to 
life in order to criticise such a catalogue as that describing 
2 Hercules concrete machinery of the Century Cement 
Machine Company. Who does not remember the super- 
structure in the air of the portico, owing to the shrinkage of 
tho columns supporting it, and the numerous other defects 
n the ambitious mansion of the Efinghams? The Hercules 


HERCULES 


machines make blocks of artificial stone presenting the 
appearance of dressed ashlar, rock-faced ashlar, ornamental 
cornices, friezes, and whatever is required to resemble 
natural stonework with expensive tooling. It is not only 
blocks, but columns, balustrading, and a variety of orna- 
mental work can be attained. Illustrations are given of 
American buildings which have been created by means of 
the Hercules machinery. The details reproduced in the cata- 
logue will enable anyone to realise what has to be done, and 
prices and other information are included. The sole agent 
for Great Britain and the colonies is Mr. Matthew Wyle, 
of Glasgow. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION.* 


THERE are three types of roads in use—namely, asphalte, 
wood and stone—and there is no doubt that either of the 
two first much more nearly fulfil the requirements of a perfect 
road than the last, but it is not proposed to discuss their 
merits or demerits or compare them in detail, since there is 
one factor that puts them entirely out of the question for 
anything but town use—and that factor is their cost. 

Stone roads are of two types, one being the paved road 
and the other macadam. Paved roads are sometimes used in 
the country for long stretches, and when once laid down last 
for many years with comparatively little cost for upkeep and 
repair. This is, however, only the case when no particular 
attention is paid to the surface of such paved road being level. 
Want of evenness on the surface is not of material consequence 
if the traffic is only slow and horse-drawn. Such an uneven 
surface, however, is out of the question for motor traffic of 
any kind, and especially heavy motor traffic, and there are 
roads in northern counties, e.g. in Lancashire, on the out- 
skirts of several towns, which, quite apart from the terrible 
noise resulting from their use by heavy motor vehicles, result 
in excessive depreciation of such vehicles, especially when 
solid steel or iron tyres are used. Paved stone roads, even 
with modern improvements, represented by ‘‘ Kleinpfluster,”’ 
‘‘Durax,’’ or other new systems, do not seem likely ever to 
become the standard type of road for general use. 

Let us now see what has been done in the way of experi- 
menting with materials suitable for road construction on 
these lines. The conditions must first be laid down—namely, 
first, that the road must be of as hard a stone as can be 
obtained at a reasonable cost ; secondly, the spaces between the 
stone must be filled with a material of as nearly the same 
nature as the stone itself ; and, thirdly, the whole road crust 
must be bound together by something better than the dried 
mud which was the practice during the Telford-Macadam era. 

In America, and afterwards in this country, experiments 
were made with oiled roads where crude oil was cheap, and 
any result was better than the loose sand of which the roads 
were originally composed. This was thought to be a success, 
but it was found that the crude oils washed out into the 


* From a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, by 


| H. S. Hele-Shaw, LL.D., F.R.8., and Douglas Mackenzie. 
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streams and poisoned the fish; that there was always, an 
unpleasant aroma‘ from these roads, and that the oil did not 
bind the material with sufficient tenacity to resist really 
heavy traffic. The use of tar has marked a great advance, 
but has led to some very contradictory results. The good 
examples showed a mosaic surface, where the tar had been 
absorbed by the dried mud between the stones, and had helped 
to form this into a tenacious compact binding material. The 
unsuccessful results generally showed that the presence of 
moisture on the road or other injurious causes had prevented 
the penetration of the tar into the substance of the road itself, 
and it had consequently formed a carpet over the surface. 
This carpet was liquid in summer and exceedingly brittle in 
winter, and was far from a suitable material to stand the 
attrition of road traffic. It therefore ground up into the 
most objectionable black slime, which was the cause of serious 
injury to the carpets and floors of roadside houses, the boots 
and dresses of all wayfarers, and the varnish and paint work 
of carriages. The uncertainty of the results led the Roads 
Improvement Association to conduct some experiments a year 
ago, in order to ascertain whether mechanical applications 
of tar, or tar preparations, could be regulated so as to give 
better results, These experiments undoubtedly proved that 
there were compositions free from most of the objections that 
could be urged against crude or distilled tar, but it was also 
clearly demonstrated that the application of tar to road 
surfaces was only a palliative, and a very expensive one at 
that, and that it would be necessary to look for an improve- 
ment in the road construction for a permanently beneficial 
result, 

Some excellent materials have been specially introduced 
and have given very good results, but the majority of them 
are very expensive, and the first cost of such a road has 
militated against their adoption. The name of Hooley will 
always be associated with the initiation of waterproof road 
materials, as Mr. H. Purnell Hooley, the county surveyor of 
Nottinghamshire, is practically the apostle of this type of 
road. His district abounds in ironworks, and the vast heaps 
of slag, resulting from the production of pig iron, have long 
been drawn on for material for road foundations. This slag 
was admittedly too soft and friable a material to make satis- 
factory road surfaces, and Mr. Hooley suggested it should be 
impregnated with tar. 
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LATEST DESIGNS. 


The essence of his system consists in heating the slag to a 
temperature sufficient to drive off all moisture ; then breaking 
it to the size of road material, and finally immersing it in tay 
whilst hot. Tar oils filter to the very centre of each piece, 
and the tougher ingredients of the tar remain on the surface 
to act as a binder when the slag is consolidated under the 
steam roller. Many miles of the main roads in Nottingham- 
shire and other counties have been coated with this material, 
to which the name of ‘‘ Tarmac’’ has been applied, and the 
greatly increased life of the road was a revelation to those 
who first studied the question of dustless roads. ‘‘ Tarmac” 
has, however, one marked fault, namely, that it produces a 
very slippery mud, due to the fact that the slag wears to a 
very fine state of subdivision and does not produce a gritty 
detritus, as is the case with granite. Other inventors experi- 
mented with different forms of limestone and granite, in order 
to find a material to which tar would easily adhere. One 
successful modification is known as ‘‘ Tarlithic,’’ which con- 
sists of blue Fifeshire granite, bound together by refined tar. 

The extensive use of tar in conjunction with the above and 
other materials has, however, proved that the evil of tar lies 
in the changes that it shows at different temperatures. Ona 
hot summer day the tar becomes almost liquid, but on a cold 
winter day it is a hard, brittle substance, which breaks up 
under horses’ shoes or steel-tyred wheels to a very fine state 
of subdivision, making the most objectionable dust on a dry 
day and an even more objectionable mud on a wet day. 
Many investigators, therefore, have attacked the problem of 
treating tar so as to produce a resultant material of a more 
suitable nature, and these materials have been produced and 
sold under patented names which fulfil most of the ideal 
conditions for which we are seeking. 

The Northern Quarries Company have evolved a road 
system called ‘‘ Quarrite.’’ In Quarrite roads the binder is 
a toughened tar which is never either soft or brittle under 
ordinary English temperatures. The same may be said of 
Clare’s Tar Compo, Plascom, Tarvia, Taafalt and Marbit, 
and any of these can be used either to penetrate the surface 
of an existing road or as the adhesive binder in a properly 
constructed waterproof road. It is, however, essential that 
these materials should be used as thinly as possible, just as 
the best results of the use of gum for joining two pieces of 
paper, or of glue for joining two pieces of wood, are obtained 
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yhen the gum or glue respectively is used very thinly. When 
tone is laid upon a road and spread by hand, the interstices 
retween the separate stones occupy 48 per cent. of the total 
‘lume. After the stone has been dry rolled by a steam roller 
hese spaces occupy 40 per cent. of the volume. It would be 
alse economy to expect bituminous binding material to fill 
ill these spaces, and therefore most of the inventors of these 
naterials advise that small pieces of the road material should 
ye stirred up with the binder and spread over the surface, so 
is to fill the interstices. 

The objection to most of these materials is the increased 
irst cost of the road, and up to two years ago it was the 
reneral opinion of all who had studied the subject that water- 
yroof roads must cost at least twice as much as the old water- 
yjound roads, so far as first cost was concerned, although it was 
idmitted that the increased life of the road would justify this 
»xpense. 

It has been left to the surveyor of one of our rural districts, 
Mr. A. Gladwell, to prove that a dustless road need cost but 
, very small amount more than the old waterbound roads by 
upplying the binding material in a novel manner, He uses a 
suitable tar preparation, such as any of the above, to make a 


matrix of fine granite chippings mixed in this tar prepara-— 


tion. He lays this matrix on the old surface of the worn road 
to a depth of 4 to inch. He then spreads the broken road 
stone on the top of this to a thickness not exceeding 4 inches, 
and rolls it immediately with a steam roller. The roller forces 
the stone down into the matrix, and squeezes up the matrix 
into the interstices, and, if they have been laid in the right 
proportion, a little rolling will bring the matrix almost up 
to the surface. A small quantity of matrix can now be laid 
over the surface and brushed in, and a final rolling will 
produce a thoroughly waterproof surface. The cost of this 
system need not exceed 24d, per super. yard above the cost 
of a similar coating of granite on the old waterbound system, 
and it is known that it will last twice as long, and, with more 
favourable conditions, possibly from three, five, to even seven 
times as long. Mr. Gladwell has thus produced a system of 
road construction that is applicable to all the roads of this 
country, and will enable surveyors to use local material, if 
it is not of too soft a nature, and to produce roads that will be 
unaffected by the temperature or by the weather, and strong 
enough to carry anything in reason that may be put upon 


them. At the same time the stones will be securely held in 
position, and there will be no dry mud to be sucked out of 
the interstices by the pneumatic tyres of motor-cars. It looks 
as if the destruction of the roads by motor-cars can thus be 
completely obviated, and almost the only source of wear to this 
kind of road surface will be the attrition of horseshoes and 
the steel tyres of horse drawn vehicles. The rolling contact 
made by self-propelled traffic on rubber tyres seems likely to 
produce little appreciable wear or injury to such surfaces, 
and its waterproof nature saves any necessity for scraping or 
scavenging other than that which Nature supplies by occa- 
sional heavy rain storms. 

The foregoing somewhat brief general review conveys very 
little idea of the amount of work which has been done on the 
whole of this important subject, since road surveyors all over 
the country have been at work conducting practical experi- 
ments of the greatest value. But enough has been said to 
make it probable that as a result of all this work a system of 
road construction will ultimately be evolved which will be 
able to meet the present and future requirements of motor 
traffic. The system of Mr. Gladwell is the latest and appa- 
rently the most satisfactory. The authors have had no hesita- 
tion in speaking of it in warm terms, and they would support 
the Roads Improvement Association, who have recently issued 
a pamphlet, giving a description of it and advocating its 
adoption. 

It should be said that this system is not in any way pro- 
tected by patent rights, and there is a large range in the 
choice of different binding materials which can be adopted in 
connection with it. It may not, of course, represent finality, 
and it is obvious that in each district there may be certain 
modifications depending upon the material available and the 
peculiarities of local traffic, but at any rate it appears to'the 
authors to offer the best solution yet proposed for a stan- 
dardised system of road construction, at reasonable first cost 
and only moderate charges for maintenance. 

Having devotéd considerable space to the road, something 
must be said about the other element working in conjunction 
with it—namely, the wheel. Restrictions have very properly 
been devised and are enforced by law with a view of protecting 
the roads from undue destruction by wheels ; but it is clear 
that just as there are demands made for road improvement 
on the one hand, so will demands be made and vigorously 
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voiced for further restrictions in the matter of wheels on the 
other. The use of studded tyres is a case in point, and the 
authors think that, concerning its use, road surveyors have a 
just grievance at the present time. A new studded tyre, 
with projecting steel studs and rotated by an engine of 40 to 
60 horse-power, is capable, in passing along the road, espe- 
cially in climbing hills at a high rate of speed, of doing a 
considerable amount of damage to the surface of a road, and 
when scores, if not hundreds, of such tyres pass along one piece 
of road in a day, it is obvious that there is no road surface, 
unless made of steel itself, that would not be cut to pieces in 
a short time by such means. : p 

With regard to the types of heavy commercial vehicles, it 
is certain that unless the diameter of their wheels is increased 
they will form, as this class of traffic increases in future, a 
very serious problem to the road constructor. It is astonishing 
how much the injury to a road surface is reduced by the 
comparatively small increase in the size of wheels of steam 
tractors, which only average about 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
as against 3 feet 6 inches of a heavy motor vehicle. Of course, 
even better comparative results are obtained with the much 
larger wheels of the heavy traction engine, and the authors 
do not think it is going too far to say that if the wheels of such 
traction engines were not of the size they are, the passage of 
one such traction engine on a road, in certain states of the 
weather, drawing, of course, its full load, would be sufficient 
to do incalculable damage—that is, assuming it were able 
to pull its load at all. The authors do not wish to enter 
further into the question of the wheel. They have drawn 
attention to some of the chief points which are of pressing 
importance in the matter of road construction, and wish, in 
conclusion, to remark that while they have shown that there 
must be sympathetic co-operation between the designer of the 
wheels of a motor vehicle and the surveyor who is responsible 
for the maintenance of the road, there is a third party, who 
has a serious responsibility in the matter—namely, the user 
of the road. 

However good the road, and however well designed are the 
wheels, a great responsibility must rest with the driver of 
a motor vehicle. By the incessant use of the crown of the 
road, leading to tracking, by the injudicious use of brakes, 
by the rushing of corners at unreasonable speeds, and in 
many other ways, the driver of a motor vehicle can do more 
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damage in a week to the roads, as well as to the vehicle he | 
is responsible for, than would be otherwise the result of 
twelve months fair usage. The authors trust they haye | 
shown that if the drivers and manufacturers do their part, 
the science of road construction has now advanced sufficiently 
for the road surveyor to be able to do his part without | 
putting an undue and even prohibitive burden upon the 
community. | 

EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
To those who are looking for a restful and health-giving | 
change from the present sphere of worry during the Haster | 
recess, the A B C excursion programme just issued by the | 
Great Central Railway will strongly appeal. Within its. 
covers are conveniently tabulated an almost unlimited choice | 
of resorts suitable for all tastes and requirements. The | 
arrangements for Thursday, April 16, cover nearly 600 sea- | 
side and inland resorts, extending through the Midland’ 
Counties, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, North-Hast | 
and North-West Coasts and North of England generally. | 
-The trains are equipped with buffet cars, enabling meals to | 
be served on board at a most reasonable tariff. The special | 
expresses leave Marylebone at convenient times, and arrange- | 
ments have been carefully made to shorten the journey of 
the long-distance traveller by bringing his destination a | 
near London ‘as possible in point of time. For those who | 
cannot leave until late on Thursday an extra fast train is 
provided, departing from Marylebone at 12.25 midnight, | 
Special trains will also be run on Good Friday, Saturday, | 
Sunday and Monday (Bank Holiday). Other noticeable | 
features of the programme are the issue of Saturday to Mon-_ 
day week-end tickets, frequent day and half-day facilities, | 
and cycle and pedestrian tour tickets to the picturesque and 
historical country in Middlesex, Herts and Beechy Bucks. 
Copies of this comprehensive publication may be obtained | 
free at Marylebone Station, the Company’s suburban stations, | 
town offices and agencies, or from Publicity Department, : 
216 Marylebone Road, N.W. 3 


For visiting Holland and Germany during the Haster | 
holidays the Great Eastern Railway Company’s British | 
Royal Mail Hook of Holland route offers exceptional facili- 
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ties. Passengers leaving London in the evening and the 
Northern and Midland Counties in the afternoon arrive at 
the chief Dutch cities the following morning. The flower 
fields at Haarlem will be in full bloom in the middle of 
April. A corridor train, with vestibuled carriages, dining 
and breakfast cars, is run on the Hook of Holland service 
between London and Harwich. From the Hook of Holland 
through carriages and restaurant-cars run in the North and 
South German express trains to Cologne, Bale, and Berlin, 
reaching Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin in the evening. 
Special tickets at reduced .fares have been arranged by the 


| Harwich-Antwerp route for passengers wishing to visit 


Brussels for the Field of Waterloo. For the convenience of 
passengers, tickets dated in advance can be obtained at the 


Liverpool Street Station Continental inquiry or booking 
_ offices. 


The Danish Royal Mail steamers of the Forenede 
Line of Copenhagen will leave Harwich for Esbjerg (on the 
West Coast of Denmark) on Monday, April 13, Thuesday, 


| April 16, Saturday, April 18; returning Tuesday, April 21, 


Wednesday, April 22. The General Steam Navigation C. m- 
pany’s steamers will leave Harwich on April 16 and 16, 
returning April 19 and April 22. 


PLUMBERS v. FITTERS. 


Anotuer check to the aggressive policy which the plumbing 
trade have adopted in the last few years of demanding a 


_ monopoly of fixing and fitting pipes in all metals (whether 


lead or not) for domestic hot-water supply services is to be 
recorded by the termination of a dispute raised by the Opera- 


_ tive Plumbers’ Society at the new annexe to Winwick Asylum, 


_near Warrington. 


The contract for the hot-water supply 
services was placed by the architect in the hands of an 
engineering firm who are members of the National Associa- 


tion of Master Heating and Domestic Engineers, and who 


followed the recognised and old-established practice of the 
business by putting on fitters to do the work, which is in hard 
metal. 

While the work was in progress the officials of the Opera- 
five Plumbers’ Society at Warrington and Manchester 


claimed it for their trade, asserting that it was a monopoly 


of plumbers and must be done by them alone. They threatened 
a strike on their own legitimate work if their demand was not 
conceded. Lead work was not touched by the fitters. The 
architect, representatives of the asylum committee and the 
engineers met thé plumbers in a conciliatory spirit, but 
nothing would satisfy the last-named but an absolute sur- 
render to their demand and a recognition of their claims to 
a monopoly of the work. To enforce this, and without regard 
to the pressing necessity that the asylum should be completed 
as rapidly as possible for the reception of patients, the 
plumbers stopped their work on February 4. A further effort 
was made by the asylum authorities and the engineering 
contractors to bring about a settlement, and they applied to 
the Board of Trade for the appointment of an arbitrator, but 
the arbitration could not be proceeded with -without the 
plumbers’ concurrence. The plumbers maintained their block 
on the contract for about six weeks, during which they did 
none of their own work. . They have now, however, returned 
to it unconditionally. The fitters have completed the work 
in dispute. 

The Winwick case is typical of several disputes which have 
recently been caused by the plumbers in Lancashire. With a 
view to obviating such occurrences the National Association 
of Master Heating and Domestic Engineers, and also the 
operative fitters in this trade, are prepared to submit the 
whole question to the arbitration of the Board of Trade, in 
order to obtain a settlement on a national basis. This arbitra- 
tion scheme actually. originated in a resolution proposed by 
Mr. EK. E. Burns, general secretary of the Operative Plumbers’ 
Society, at a joint conference at Leicester on June 12 lasi. 
The operative plumbers have, however, receded from the re- 
solution and decline to proceed to arbitration. The Comp- 
troller-General of the Labour Department of the Board of: 
Trade quite recently again offered national arbitration to 
the executive of the Operative Plumbers’ Society, and received 
a reply that the Society are unwilling to participate in such 
proceedings. 

In the circumstances the responsibility for such regrettable 
disputes as that at Winwick Asylum lies upon the plumbers, 
whose efforts to deprive a kindred class of workmen of their 
recognised and legitimate occupation are against the best 
interests not only of public authorities, architects and con- 
tractors, but of the -workmen themselves. 
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THE MARBLE ARCH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


In accordance with the promise made by Mr. Harcourt in 
his answer to Mr. Horniman’s question, the design for the 
Royal Entrance Gates to Hyde Park in connection with 
the Marble Arch improvement has now been placed in the 
Members’ Tea Room in the House of Commons, and 1s 
attracting considerable attention, the unanimous opinion of 
those members who have seen it being that nothing more 
handsome or suitable could have been conceived, and the 
Office of Works, by whom it is understood the gates have 
been designed, are highly congratulated upon their success. 

Mr. Speaight, in his original design for the improve- 
ment, emphasised the necessity of concentrating the decora- 
tive part of the Park screen to that portion immediately 
behind the Marble Arch, and more particularly to the great 
Central Gates reserved for the use of His Majesty. This 
principle has been fully maintained in the present design, 
and the gates when erected will not only make a fine back- 
ground for the Arch, but also a handsome and fitting finish 
to the great Royal Processional Road, which will start with 
Sir Aston Webb’s finely designed gateway entrance to the 
Mall, along that thoroughfare to the Victoria Memorial, up 
Constitution Hill to Decimus Burton’s Arch, and then 
through Hyde Park to its finish at the great piazza which 
is now being formed, with the Marble Arch as its central 
feature. 

The general design of the iron-work of the new gateways 
is in character with that of the fine gates recently erected 
at the end of the Broad Walk across the Green Park in 
connection with the Victoria Memorial. The Royal Gates 
themselves are 16 feet wide and 18 feet high, and they have 
as their central ornament the Royal Arms surrounded by 
the chain of the Order of the Garter and surmounted by 
the Royal Crown. In the lower panel of the gates the Tudor 
Rose is introduced. The stone piers on either side of them 
are 4 feet 6 inches square and 16 feet high, and are sur- 
mounted by finely designed lamps with the Crown on top. 
On either side of these piers there will be a beautifully 
designed iron grill 10 feet long, having the Tudor Rose sur- 
mounted by the Royal Crown as their centre ornament. On 
either side of these grills there will be corresponding stone 
piers with lamps, and beyond them are the gates for the 
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general Park traffic. These latter will consist of two pairs 
of gates on either side, each having on it the Royal mono. 
gram surmounted by the Crown. The measurement of the 


whole design is considerably over 100 feet, and it is felt that. 


F 


when erected it will add greatly to the general handsome 
effect of the design of the Marble Arch improvement. 
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THE DRURY LANE FIRE. 


THE one fact which stands out prominently in connection 
with the Drury Lane fire is that for the first time in the 
history of theatre fires, at any rate during the last two decades, 
the much-discussed fireproof curtain was put to the severest 
possible test of an actual conflagration. Much controversy 
has hitherto raged round the possibilities of the fireproof 
curtain at theatres, and even its utility has been discussed, 


but the recent fire at the national theatre is an un-. 


answerable argument to debate. Put to the test in the most 
extraordinary manner, two great sheets of asbestos, hung in 
an iron frame between the stage and the auditorium, saved, 
beyond all doubt, the whole of ‘‘Old Drury’ from destruc- 
tion. This is the unanimous opinion of all the fire experts 
who were either actually engaged in coping with the fire or 


| 


who have since inspected the ruins. At five o’clock on the Wed- | 
nesday morning there was a literal furnace raging on one — 
side of that curtain, in the eastern half of the historic block— | 


a fire of tremendous fierceness and remarkable possibilities. — 
On the other side of the curtain was the huge and magnificent — 
auditorium. When the ‘‘ furnace’’ was extinguished, the 
flames which had roared against the fireproof curtain had — 


roared in vain, and the greater part of Old Drury—the boxes, 
the stalls, the orchestra, the pit, the galleries—remained 
uninjured. 

On this splendid result a word of congratulation is due, 
not only to the directorate of Drury Lane, who had the curtain 
fitted, but to Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, the well-known 
firm of British fire-appliance manufacturers, who made and 
fitted the curtain which undoubtedly saved the whole of Drury 
Lane Theatre from complete destruction last week. This was 
the unanimous opinion of such veteran fire-fighters on the 
spot as Mr. 8S. G. Gamble, the second officer of the London 
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Fire Brigade ; Supt. Evan Williams, one of the oldest officers 
of the brigade; Mr. Ansell, the fire brigade superintendent 


in charge of the theatre and music-hall inspection branch of 


the fire brigade’s work; and of Lieut.-Col. Fox, the chief 
officer of the London Fire Brigade’s Salvage Corps. 

The patent improved curtains are to be found in several 
other London theatres and music-halls, in suburban theatres 


and halls, and in the provinces. 


CHECK-WEIGHING IN QUARRIES. 


Tux reports of two departmental committees on check-weighing 
have appeared, one dealing with the process in the case of 
chalk quarries and cement works, and the other in that em- 
ployed in limestone quarries and lime works. Among their 
recommendations the former committee—that on check-weigh- 
ing in chalk quarries and cement works—propose that the 
workmen called ‘‘ uncallowers,’’ who are employed in chalk 
uarries in removing the top soil, if paid by measurement, 
should be allowed to appoint a representative to check the 


_ measurements by which their wages were computed. For work- 


at 


r 


men employed in digging chalk who are paid by weight, the 


eommittee recommend that, in cases where the wagons of chalk | 
are weighed, the men should be allowed to see this done or | 


appoint a check-weighman to check the weighings, whichever 
they preferred. 
of the wagons. It is urged that, when the wagons are not 
weighed, men should be allowed to check the capacity of the 
wagons by seeing one weighed empty and full, or by having a 
wagon-load tipped out and weighed. Again, the wagon 
capacity should be marked on the wagon or posted up in the 
works. 

In the case of cement works the committee recommend that 
where workmen are paid on the weight of clinker without 
reference to the weight of cement they should be allowed either 
to see the clinker weighed or appoint a check-weighman. Men 
employed in unloading coal and coke at cement works should, 
urge the committee, be given the right to inspect any delivery 
notes sent to the consignee. 

The committee dealing with check-weighing in lime quarries 
and lime works recommend, among other things, that where 


They should also be allowed to check the tares | 


the limestone or lime is weighed at the quarry or in the works 
the men who are paid by weight should be allowed to see the 
wagon loads weighed or employ a check-weighman. 


THE FIRST MUNICIPAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue first Municipal and Public Health Exhibition will be 
held at the Royal Agricultural Hall from May 1 to 12, The 
exhibition promises to mark a new departure in this branch 
of enterprise. 

It is the aim of the organisers to present as comprehensively 
as possible the development and progress of the different 
branches of municipal work. This is no light task, although 
the great value and importance of it cannot be denied. Every 
municipal official is always ready to be brought into touch 
with new ideas and new methods, and if the forthcoming 
exhibition succeeds in achieving so much in any branch it 
will have accomplished its purpose. 

A few details in regard to some of the features of the 
exhibition may be of interest. In connection with lighting 
interesting and instructive demonstrations are to be given, 
under the direction of M. Leon Gaster, editor of ‘‘ The Illumi- 
nating Engineer,’ showing the methods in vogue for the 
measurement of the illuminating power of different illumi- 
nants now in use. Promises have been received from the 
Union Electric Co., the General Electric Co., Messrs, Robin- 
sons, the Acetylene Corporation, &c., to provide lamps for 
this purpose, while a number of photometers in use in this 
country and abroad will also be available. These tests should 
attract interest among municipal officers, especially as there 
has been controversy recently on the merits of different forms 
of illumination. One or two papers will also be read at the 
conference on the subject by well-known experts. 

For paving and roadmaking a number of representative 
firms are taking part, and the exhibits will be supplemented 
by loans from various municipalities, which will, it is hoped, 
fully exemplify roadmaking methods, materials as well as 
town paving. 

Street cleansing is also an important branch which is being 
thoroughly dealt with, and several interesting displays of 
apparatus will be seen. Various municipalities have pro- 
mised support in this section. 
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The variety of work in which municipal officials are 
engaged is so considerable that space does not permit of travers- 
ing the whole. It is sufficient to state that among the exhibi- 
tors will be found the names of representative firms in each 
branch of municipal work. ; ; 

A special conference is being organised in connection with 
the exhibition, and it is hoped to arrange for municipal offi- 
cials, councillors, &c., to visit places of interest on certain 
days. Among the papers already promised are those dealing 
with the subjects of water supply, lighting and light measure- 
ment, utility of refuse clinker, reinforced concrete, &c. 

The work of technical schools is also to be illustrated, and 
three or more diplomas will be offered in each branch of prac- 
tical work done at the various schools by students during the 
last two sessions. 

The honorary advisory council of the exhibition will be glad 
if those who happen to have specimens of old appliances, or 
photos, prints, &c., showing methods in vogue at early dates, 
models of new appliances and improvements, &c., in any 
branch of work will communicate with the organising 
managers with a view of adding these to the loan section. 

A large number of new ideas have been embodied in patents 
for improvements of methods and appliances in different 
branches of municipal work which have not been commercially 
appled. In order to bring these under the notice of public 
officials, therefore, a special inventors’ section will be organ- 
ised, particulars of which may be obtained from the organising 
managers of the exhibition, Messrs. Smith & Bridges, Balfour 
House, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Builders was held on March 26, when the following officials for 
the ensuing year were elected :— 

President.—Mr. James Carmichael, J.P. (London). 

Senior Vice-President.—Mr. Alderman W. H, Jessop, 
J.P. (Huddersfield), 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. J. §, Holliday (Messrs. 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd, (London). 

Treasurer.—Mr. Wm, Shepherd (London). 


Hon. Auditors.—Mr. E. J. Strange (Messrs, Strange & 
Son, Tunbridge Wells) and Mr. J. Hindsley' (Messrs, J, 
Grover & Son, London). nc aie a. 

Executive Council (to fill up ‘‘ rota” vacancies),—Mr, 
Wm. Lawrance (Messrs. E. Lawrance & Sons, London), Mr. 
G. Macfarlane (Messrs. G. Macfarlane & Sons, Manchester), 
Mr. F. M, May (Messrs. Holland & Hannen, London), and 
Mr. F, G. Minter (London). & 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Joseph Bell, J.P., for 
his services as president during the past year. 

The annual report recorded that a joint deputation from 
the Institute and the London Master Builders’ Association 
waited on the Metropolitan Water Board in the hope of in- 
ducing that Board so tto alter its Bill that builders and con- 
tractors should be supplied with water for building purposes 
by meter, and be charged at the same rate as other tradesmen, 
but, unfortunately, with little effect. No alternative was left 
but to oppose the Bill before the parliamentary joint com- 
mittee. The opposition there succeeded in securing for 
builders the right, not previously enjoyed, to demand that a 
supply of water be granted for building purposes without, 
however, being able to insist upon a meter supply. This and 
local restrictions have had their share in limiting, to an appre- 
ciable degree, the legitimate expansion and development of 
building operations. Many questions have been raised in con- 
nection with building contracts, and glaring instances have 
arisen where the agreed form has been ignored and others sub- 
stituted and accepted by which builders have, not infre- 
quently, placed themselves in a position of great difficulty, 
Such action is to be deplored, as it is bad for the trade as a 
whole and for the individual builder, Some steps have been 
taken to establish a building court for London. The question 
is now under consideration by the R.I.B.A., and the Institute 
of Builders has intimated its willingness to co-operate with 
that body. 


Tue Court of Common Council have resolved that the 
elementary education committee be asked to consider the 
advisability of requesting the London County Council to take 
steps to secure the construction and opening of all class-room 
doors so as to provide the maximum of safety in the case of 
fire in schools, 
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NOTICE. 

Next Friday being Good Friday, Tue Arcuirect will 
be published on Thursday. All advertisements 
intended for this Number must reach the Office 
not, later than 4 p.m, on Wednesday, April 15. 


No alteration of advertisement copy can be allowed after 
, Saturday mormng, April 11. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., 
Chambers, Toronto, 
Subscription and 


Manning 
to whom all correspondence for 
Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 35.20. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
a business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, ; 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not uswally permit owr imserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress m which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read im public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*2t As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., 1t 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farmuouss Reparrs (Farmilode).—You do not say 
whether ‘‘ J. E.’s”’ son (“‘ E, E.’’) was of age when you acted 
for him, but in any case we think you have a claim against 
“J. B,’s”’ estate, inasmuch as the son apparently acted as 
his agent in dealing with you. Write to” Bh. E.”’ stating that 
you have taken legal advice on the matter and that you require 
settlement of your account within a week. This may get you 
a reply explaining what position he intends to take. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrineton.—April 17.—For the works in erection of New 
Royd Street Council schools. Deposit 11. 1s. Send names to 
Messrs. Fairhurst & Holt, architects, 21 Spring Gardens, 
Manchester. 

Aprt.—-For the construction of a boundary wall about 
500 yards in length. Mr. 5. Ralph Dyson, clerk, Lawnswood 
Cemetery, Adel, near Leeds. 

Barton-on-HumBer.—April 17.—For 
additions to the Constitutional Club premises. 
Maden, secretary. 


alterations and 
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Bouron.—April 18.-For erection of New Mornington | school at Darfield, near Barnsley. Deposit 1. with the Trea- 
Presbyterian Church, schools and class-rooms in Somerset | surer, County Hall, Wakefield. Mr. A. B. Linford, archi-” 
Road. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dum- | tect, Wombwell, near Barnsley. 7 


i 


fries Place, Cardiff, Drvizes.—April 13.—For the repair and improvement of — 
Brarpark.—April 18.—For the building and completion | Marston Bridge. Mr. Jno. Mitchell, surveyor, Urchfont. 
of the: United: Nephodisy Church, B corners Bae ec Dewssury.—April 14.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
Alfred T, B. Kell, architect and surveyor, 614 Front Street, | school at Hartshead. Mr. E. Vincent King, A.R.TBA, 
Chester-le-Street. Ko i. f architect, 24 Westgate, Dewsbury. 
Bittincrorp (Norrork).—April 22.—For erection Of a D oa ae Tah we Dudl 
Hon, ae er ee ee ae fl SSinota Carolee 1 upLtEy.—April .-For new club premises, Dudley, 
Pe nN orcich B. Scott Ae Northumberland. Deposit 1l. 1s. Myr, J. G. Crone, archi- 
See ae SE ea iia tect, 50 Grainger Street, Newcastle. 


Apri For erection of two cottages and : 
Se CO ee A Duruam.—April 14.—For the following works for the ~ 


: ‘k ittlefor ar Widdecombe. Mr. Andrew i 
oe tea ucktuctlcigh. as Durham County Council :—(1) For the erection of Willington 
Beare Spa._-For the various works required in erection ee ae ae ee noes T. Cee Se 
of cottages for the Boston Spa Gas Company. Messrs. Oliver mead ace, Durham ; ( ) or the erection 01, Sachi 
ap eetcat FF.R.LB.A., 18 Park Row, Leeds. School (for about 900 scholars), the county education com- 
& Dodgshun, Sette 2 oe es fs sol eee mittee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham ; (3) for erection of 
Bricutow.—April 28. HOL ere ChL OR One ee a a rouse | Witton Park (for about 588 scholars), Mr. C. Johnston, archi- 
in Hollingbury Park (local firms only). The Borough Sur- tect, Victoria Street Chambers, Bishop Auckland; (4) for 


veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. alterations to latrines at Chopwell Council School. The © 
OarsHALton (Surrey).—April 13.—For the erection of Education Offices, Shire Hall, Durham. . 

public offtces and a fire station at the Square, on the founda- EprxnpureH.—April 13.—For the execution of the follow- 

tions already prepared. Mr. W. Willis Gale, A.M.LC.E., ing works in connection with alterations and extensions at 

Surveyor to the Council, High Street, Carshalton. their Waterloo Place ‘and Calton Hill properties, for the 
Cuaretrown.—For enlarging chapel and schools at | Gag Commissioners :—Excavator, mason and brickwork ;car- 

Chapeltown, near Sheffield. Mr. J. P. Earle, M.S.A., archi- | penter and joiner’s work ; structural steelwork ; plaster and 

tect, Norfolk Row, Sheffield. cement work ; immer asphalte work ; glaziers’ work ; slaters’ 


CrrseLtporne.—April 24.—For erection of an elementary | work. Mr. W. R. Herring, M.I.C.E., the Commissioners’ 
school at Cheselborne, Dorset. Mr. B. R. Swift, County | engineer, 25 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 
Education Office, Dorchester. ma 
CuresHunt.—May 1.—For erection and completion of a | 
County Council school at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield. 


EprnspurGH.—April 16.—For the several works required 
in erection of a police station at Torphichen Place. Deposit 
1l. ls. Mr. R. Morham, city architect, the Public Works 
Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Curster.—April 13.—For the erection of an office for the | 
[Inspector of Weights and Measures. Deposit 11. Mr. W. T. EprnsurGu.—April 23.—For the several works required 
Lockwood, F.R.1.B.A., 88 Foregate Street, Chester. in erection of a corn market at Gorgie. Deposit 3. ds. The 

CuopweLu.—April 14.—For erection of shops, warehouse, Public Works Office, City Chambers. 

Mr. D. M. Spence, architect and surveyor, Shotley Exerer.—April 21.—For proposed laboratory, corridors, 

3ridge, Durham. art and class rooms, &c., at the Middle School for Girls, 

Darrietp.—April 22.—The West Riding education com- | Pennsylvania Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. Jerman, archi- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the erection of a | tect, Exeter. 
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FatmourH.—April 18.—For erection of a residence on the 
Gyllyngdune Estate. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, 
Truro. 


Frirxstow8.—April 17.—For erection of a pavilion at 
the Hamilton Terrace Cliffs. Deposit 11. 1s. for each section. 
Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Felixstowe. 


GATESHEAD-ON-TynE.—F or erection of Catholic elementary 
schools, Dunsmuir Grove. Deposit 1/. Send names to Messrs. 
Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, architects, York Chambers, 
77 Lowgate, Hull, and Central Chambers, Bridlington. 


Gorteston.—April 15.—-For alterations and additions to 
auction-rooms, Pier Walk, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth. Mr. 
Sidney Rivett, M.S8.A., architect and surveyor, 5 South Quay, 
Great Yarmouth. 


Great Crospy.—April 25.—For erection of a public 
elementary school at Great Crosby, near Liverpool, to accom- 
modate 500 children, with laboratory, lecture, cookery and 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. Henry Littler, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Great Torrineton.—A pril 18.—For erection of a cottage 
hospital. Mr. W. C. Medland, architect, Torrington, Devon. 
Hornsea.—April 13.—For builders’ work required for 
the extension of the waterworks at Hornsea, near Hull. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. 
engineers, Burnett Avenue, Hull. 


IreLanp.—April 13.—For erection of nursing sisters’ quar- | 
Deposit | 
The Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, Lon- | 


ters at the Curragh Camp, in the Irish Command. 
10s. 
don, S.W., and at the Barrack Construction Office, Curragh 
Camp. 

Kirxkpy-IN-F urNEss.-—April 
buildings at Crossbeck. Mr. 


Lreeps.—For alterations and additions to the school build- | 
ings at the Blenheim Baptist Church. Mr. Fredk. Musto, 
A.R.1I.B.A., Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 


Lonpon.—April 11.—For erection of grand stands in 
Ranelagh Gardens, Chelsea, for the Pageant, June 26 to 
July 1. Deposit 17. 1s. Forward names to Mr. Francis P. 
Trepess, architect, Warwick. 


15.—For  re-roofing 
C. Duckett, Crossbeck Farm. 


Messrs. Maxted, Knott & Coles, consulting 


farm | 


| 


Lonpon. —April 15.—For the addition of packing and 
receiving room to the laundry at the North-Western Fever 
Hospital, Lawn Road, Hampstead, N.W. Deposit 1l. Mr, 
W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, the 
Metropolitan ‘Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C, 

Lonpon.—-April 15.—For repairing and overlaying with 
teak certain ward floors, &c., at the South-Western Fever 
Hospital, Landor Road, Stockwell, S.W. Deposit 11. Mr. 
W. TT. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C, 

Lonpvon.-—April 29.—For erection of an engine-house 
(112 feet by 42 feet), boiler-house (75 feet 6 inches by 64 feet 
6 inches), ferro-concrete coal bunkers and other appurtenant 
works at the Hammersmith pumping-station, for the Metro- 
politan Water Board. Deposit 10/. at the Central Offices, 
Savoy Court, W.C. The Engineer of the Western District, 
41 Comercial Road, Pimlico: S.W. 

Lonpon.—April 29.—For erection of sub-station building 
at Millwall, in brick, ferro-concrete or corrugated iron, for 
the Poplar electricity committee. Deposit 5s. The Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Glaucus Street, Bromley-by-Bow. 


Loneton.—April 14.—For erection of a branch post 
office at Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Deposit 1/. 1s. The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Marspen.—April 16.—For any or all of the various works 
required in erection of a Conservative Club, together with 
boundary walls and out-offices at Marsden, near, Huddersfield. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, John William Street, 
Huddersfield. 

Merton.—April 16.—For laying about 1,930 yards of 
9-inch and 12-inch pipe sewers, the erection of a cottage and | 
engine-room, and other works in connection therewith, at 
West Barnes, Merton, Surrey. Deposit 5/. Messrs. Chart, 
Sons & Reading, Union Bank Chambers, Katharine Street, 
Croydon. 

Mitrorp Haven.—April 13.—For additions and altera- 
tions to the Co-operative Society premises in Priory Road. 
Mr, A. 8. Chugg, architect and surveyor, 14 W aterloo Road. 
Milford Haven. 


NorTHALLERTON.—April 21.—For erection of a police 
station, constabulary offices, &c., with boundary walls and 
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eae Se 
a . Bri F itect, 13 Lendal, , St. Heteng (Lancs.).—April 14.—For erection of a 
ace yard eee a sae teachers’ house at Merton Bank Schools, Parr. Deposit 11. 1s. 
: Mr. Frank 8. Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens, 
Satrorp.—April 21.—For erection of baths in Derby Road 
and White Street, Seedley. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Mangnall 
& Littlewoods, architects, 42 Spring Gardens, Manchester. — 


Norra Brrcssurn.—April 11.—For the several works re- 
quired in renovation of Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. J. B. Leit- 
head, Valley Terrace, Howden-le-Wear. 

Norrmveuam.—April 14.—For certain building altera- 


epal ssell Street, and for SuErrietp.—April 16.—For the whole of the works re- 

pare es eee Bepostt Ql. ie Mr. W. B. Starr, | quired in erection of additions and alterations to the Glossop 
architect, Victoria Street, Nottingham. Road public baths. Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. Arthur Nunweek, 
OnpHam.—April 27.—For the whole of the work required architect, Town Hall Chambers, Sheffield. oe ; 

in erection of laboratories, &c., at Waterloo Council School, Sourn Exmsatu.—April 22.—The West Riding education 
Greengate Street. Mr. Richard Holt, architect, 8 Victoria | committee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with 
Street, Liverpool. the erection of a school. Deposit 11. with the Treasurer at 


Potsteap.—April 14.—For alterations and repairs to the | Wakefield. Messrs. W. E. & T. H. Richardson, architects, 
Polstead Council school and teacher’s house, West Suffolk. Rothwell, near Leeds. | 
Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. Sournowram.—April 20.—For the various works neces- 

Ramscate.—April 14.—For erection of a secondary school | sary in erection of a house and shop at Bank Top, Southow- 
to accommodate 340 boys and girls. Deposit 31. 3s. Send | Tam, Yorks. Mr. Clement C. Lloyd, architect, Imperial 
names by March 23 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, architect, Kent | Chambers, George’s Square, Halifax. 
education committee, Caxton House, Westminster. Sxrpron.—April 20.—For the mason, joiner, plumber and — 

Rastrick.—April 14.—For various works in erection of | painter, plasterer and concretor, slater and ironfounder’s 
a shop and warehouse at Bridge End, Rastrick, Yorkshire. | work required in erection of the public library in High Street ; 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, Halifax. also for shop and store-rooms adjoining the same. Mr, J. W. 
Broughton, architect, High Street, Skipton, or Mr. James 


[GTON.—Apri .—For the various ‘ks required : gn ; 
RimingTon.— April 15. er ee eee Hartley, architect, Swadford Chambers, Skipton, joint archi- 


in the construction of a small waterworks at Rimington, near 


Gisburn, West Riding of Yorkshire, consisting of about two tects. 

miles of pipes, together with storage-tanks and other inci- 1 SourHampron.—May 7.—For the reconstruction of a por- 
dental works. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, civil en- tion of the Town Quay and the erection of a warehouse 
gineers, 18 Exchange Buildings, Bradford. thereon (Contract No, 3), and other works appertaining 


thereto. Deposit 51. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M.Inst.C.K., 
engineer, the Harbour Board’s Offices. The Board also will 
be prepared to receive designs and tenders from reinforced 
concrete contractors for executing the above proposed works 
in reinforced concrete. 

SrarnLtanp.—April 18.—For the various trades required 
in erection of a fireproof mill at Bank House Mills, Stain- 


RrpronpEn.-—April 18.—For various trades required in 
erection of an engine-house, engine-bed and dwelling-house at 
Stones Mill, Ripponden, Yorkshire. Messrs. Chas. F. L. 
Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers. 

Rvuesy.—April 11.—For erection of a bandstand in the 
Caldecott Park. Mr. D. G. Macdonald, A.M.I.C.E., 


engineer and surveyor, High Street, Rugby. land, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
Sr, Arpans.—April 13.—For erection of seven cottages in | Lord Street, Halifax. 
Catherine and Cross Streets for the trustees of St. Peter’s Stocxport.—April 13.—For erection of tramway offices 


Charities. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry F. Mence, surveyor, Town | in Mersey Square. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. G. H. Brady, archi- 
Hall Chambers, St. Albans. tect, Borough Chambers, St. Petersgate. 


1 


Fie: eLectrics || A, SMITH & STEVENS 
| Litts 


HYDRAULIC, , | 


BATTERSEA, 
We are one of the oldest estae eS ; 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, | 
may we submit Estimates? 


LONDON. 
Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


SS 
Registered 
TRADE MARK 


Re$istered 


v ’ 
Wy S TRADE MARK 


BOX GROUND, 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND... 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK. 
L&S.wR., NINE ELMS Sw. 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. 

MANCHESTER: 


TRAFFORD PARK, 


| orrices BATH. %.: 
LIVERPOOL. 


/\ 

& 

| 

40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
6. : 


' EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


Ur Fl uate +. 


for. HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


—_ SL__ oe ___ PES 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page x. 
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StowMARKET.—April 27.—For erection of a secondary 
school and special subjects centre at Stowmarket, Hast 
Suffolk. Send 2/. deposit before April 4 to Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

SurLincHAM.—April 24.—For erection of school at Sur- 
lingham, Norfolk. Deposit 1/. 1s. Send names by April 8 
to architects, Messrs. Lacey & Upcher, Upper King Street, 
Norwich. 

Wates.—April 11. For building three houses at Troedy- 
thiw. Mr. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Gernant, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—April 11. —For alterations and additions to 


Baptist Chapel, Machen. Deposit IJ. 1s. Mroo val. 
Phillips, F.R.I.B.A., Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, 
Cardiff. 


Wates.—April 14.—For alterations and extensions to the 
Ebbw Vale Hospital, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. 
Henry J. Griggs, A.R.I.B.A., Metropolitan Bank Chambers, 
Newport. ; 

Wates.—April 14.—For erection of fourteen or 
houses at Caerphilly. Mr. Wm. Harris, 
yeyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Wates.—April 15.—For erection of twenty houses opposite 
the Bridgend Inn, Crumlin, Mon. Deposit1l.1s. Mr. 
J. Bowen, architect, Crumlin. 

Scortanp.—April 15.—For executing the mason, 
penter, 
tions and alterations, Fyvie Public School. Messrs. 
& Nicol, architects, 367 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Watrs.—April 15.—For erection of a cottage hospital and 
dispensary on Penymaes, Holywell, Flintshire. Deposit 
2]. 2s. Mr. Samuel Evans, architect and surveyor, Bank 
Buildings, Mold. 

Wates.—April 15.—For erection of a bridge at Temple 
Gate, Meline, St. Dogmell’s, Cardiganshire. Mr. Lewis 
Lewis, architect, Priory Street, Cardigan. 

Watzs.—April 15.—For erecting a church hall and insti- 
tute at Whitchurch, Cardiff. Mr. Sidney Williams, M.8.A., 
architect, Wharton Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—April 16.—For erection of chapel, Penydarren, 
Merthyr Tydfil, Mr. J. Lloyd, 15 Penybryn Villas, Peny- 
darren. 


more 


Kelly 


architect and sur- | 


Alfred 


car- | 
glazier, plumber, plasterer and slater’s work of addi- | 


Watus.—April 17.—For erection of six houses at Bryn- 
fields, Ruabon. Mr. William Davies, Queen Street, Ruabon. 

Wates.—April 18.—For building a new house at Pont- 
lottyn. Mr. T, Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watxzs.—April 21.—For erection of thirty-six houses at 
Pantyglas, Ely Valley. Mr. T. J. Jones, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Gresham Chambers, Taff Street, Pontypridd. 


Wates.—April 22.—For enlarging and reseating of the 
Libanus Chapel, Treherbert. Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 


Wates.—April 23.—For sixty-seven houses, roads and 
sewers on the Tynycymmer Estate, Cymmer, Porth. Mr. 
T. E. Richards, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Pontypridd. 


Wars.—May 7.—For additions and alterations to the 
Council school at Hermon, in the parish of Llanfyrnach, 
Pembrokeshire. Myr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 


Wisserr.—April 27.—For erection of a Council school, 
to accommodate about seventy children, at Wissett, near 
Halesworth, East Suffolk. Send in names by April 4 to Mr. 
W. E. Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, 
Ipswich. 

Yarnscompe.—April 18.—For erection of a farmhouse at 
Rooks Farm, Yarnscombe, Devon. Mr. G. W. F. Brown, The 
Square, Barnstaple. 


On the 3lst ult., before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, most interesting details were given of a 
scheme for establishing in Ireland a new electric supply 
generated by peat-gas. The Dublin and Central of Ireland 
Electric Power Company is seeking powers to supply por- 
tions of King’s arid Queen’s, Dublin and Kildare counties, 
and have purchased 500 acres of peat-bog in the district. 
The chief objection to the use of peat for generating power 
has been that it contains about 90 per cent. of moisture, and 
to dry it has taken too much time and caused too much 
expense. This is proposed to be obviated by the company’s 
use of a German process. 


PRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


hotolithographers 


& 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & W estmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE ‘GREEN, 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &e. 
9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


lelegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” 


0 Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
SLACK LINE PRINTS. 


ermanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
ts Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Y.-E. STANLEY & CO... Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LONDON OFFICE : 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Velesrama “Frree Norrivenam ' 


Tel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “‘ Pavissemus,’’ London. 


ah. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to sgt Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e Cs 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


POSS A A RO DETTORI | EE ARMREST R 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


LIFTS an HOISTS Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farniey Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


BH is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. RaInway (East End). 
CorsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, fo supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 
dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THNDERS. CHESTERFIELD. 


For the construction of retaining wall, store sheds, &c., att 


the gasworks. Mr. Vincent Smiru, borough engineer. 
. Se en Dakin @Gor 
For erection of slaughter-house in Hutcheon Street. Mr. Collis & Sons 400 0 
Joun Rwvst, architect, 224 Union Street, Aberdeen. Hic liies aisnes ‘ 480. Oe 
Accepted tenders. Kirk Z s ; : : ; ; ; 450 0 0 
Hall, Back Hilton Road, mason. x . £5,668 0. 0 Porter . : : 415 0 0 
Leslie & Hay, Fraser Road, carpenter . 1,885 0 0 WRIGHT, Chesterfield (accepted) . : ; 410 0 Q 
Thomson, Raeburn Place, iron . : é 1,845>-0'+0 
Scott & Son, George Street, plasterer . 895 15 0 COLCHESTER. of 
Simpson, Union Street, plumber . : 835 0 0 | For alterations and additions to “ Westwood,” Colchester. 
Maitland, Union Grove, slater. 530 0 0 Mr. Frep. W. Foster, architect, 41 Bedford Row, W.C. 
Murray & Mitchell, Gerrard Street, painter 589 35 0 Hupsix (accepted)  . , ‘ , . £9,875 0 Ge 
Pratt & Keith, Union Street, electric 5 
lighting . : . Se ; pal 254 5 0 CWMAVON. 
Ralston, Goodwin & Co., Glasgow, iron For erection of school for Glamorgan County Council. Mr. | 
railings . . . . 115 11 1 W. James Nasu, A.R.I-B.A., ‘architect, 8 Angel Street, | 
BRIDGE OF EARN. Neath. | 
For erection of public hall and institute. Myr. G. P. K. Rees ‘ ; ; : é ; . £19,967 OS) 
Young, architect, Perth. Williams . : : : ; : : 15,784 0 0 | 
Accepted tenders. a ‘ : . : : . . wee a oe 
ay, Rhynd, joiner : : F : 2) SObGhD 20 nomas & Co. . : : 2 : . p =| 
ey y, Pe rth, mason . : ; : 444-0 38 Davies & Sons . : . : ; : 14,744 0 0 | 
Taylor, Perth, slater. ie. SS Oat i iret eee .- 14,150 058 
AT eich °C o., Perth, plumber : : 115 0.0 WARING, Cote & Ws ARING : (accepted) ; 13,784 8 0 | 
Mackay & Son, Perth, plasterer . ‘ ; 86 3 5 a | 
Coutts & Co., Edinburgh, glazier. . . 14.0 DERBY. | 
CHARD. For supply of cast-iron pipes for water supply of Spondon. | 
For erection of Wesleyan Connexion chapel at Loomcroft. STANTON IRonworxs Co. (accepted) . : £1, 518 17 0 
Messrs. Symes & Manes, architects, Chard. For laying and jointing above. : | 
Parsons Bros. & Dunster . . , 2. $350 =O 220 Eiior (accepted) : : : : : 1,591 15 5 | 
Washer Bros. A : : ; : : 348 10 6 
BP erkins : : ; ; ; 336 13 6 HEAVITREE. | 
telleen & Griffiths : ‘ ? f 325 0 0 | For widening and making-up of Goldsmith Street. Mr. F. BE. | 
Bishop & Son. : : : - : ONL EO SIMPSON, surveyor, | 
He arris . : . ; : 5 . 300 0 0 Farris ie * > : “ e . £860 0 Om 
Bazley & Snnth ‘ ‘ : ; : 300 0 0 Bate & Co. . : ; F ‘ 2 ; 825 10 0 
Strawbridge & Collins . . : : : 299 0 0 Setter. : 5 : ; : f : 800 0 0 
Brown . ; : : : : 207-e20 20) Hooper : : é : 690 0 0 
LayzeLt, Ilminster (accepted) . : : 284 10 0 Putman, Heavy itres (accepted) ; i ; 610 0 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Offce—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE, 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OEFICE [$9 UEEN VIGIORIA STRE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
fiARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXT ENSIONS 
€30,00€C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and oh all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 

he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUN STALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN} 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TONSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPF LEMENT 
KING’S LYNN. LONDON, 
For erection of school. Mr. E. J . TENCH, Royal Insurance For erection of elementary school to accommodate 840 chil- 

Buildings, Norwich. Quantities by Mr. W. Harker dren on the Redman’s Road site (Stepney). 

Bousrietp, Norwich. Waring & White (1906). . . . £16,817 0 0 
, . . . . : . . £4,650 0 0 Martin, Wells & Co. : : ; 2 16,220 0 0 
ee ery FS Fit oo eee. + «35,1852, 0H0 
Foreman ‘ Z F , } : 5 4.344 16 0 Akers & Ce: ‘ a — ~ ; ‘ Te 0 0 
Porter _ ; ; ; ; 4312 o 9 Grover & Son . . : ; : : 15,531 0 O 
Neale : é Se ’ : : 4241 4 9 F. & HE. Davey . ; : ‘ : i 15 24 7e Reh 
Dye & Allen. : ; : 4 : AV252) ONO Kirk & Randall : ; : : : 5; 75 Om 0 
ey am - ; ; . : : ; ee ; 0 Wallis & Sons . : : : § : 15,172 0 0 

rackne 5 : ; : : : : f 0 Par ; 3 : ; 15.1 
oe) ey 410018 0 | “Works Conunittes esmimate eae cae 

; orks Committee estimate : : : 15,035 0 O 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : ; , 4,175 0 0 
Smith ; 4.082 15 0 Chessum & Sons : ; : ‘ : 15,012 0 0 
Shanks & Co. . : ; ; ] : 4080 0 0 Lawrence & Son. ‘ ; : » 14,998 0 0 
Elworthy & Co. . ‘ ‘ : ; f 3,951 2 6 Galbraith Bros. 4 ; < ; s 14,962 18 10 
Read & Wildburr , ; . 4 : svi (Oe (0) Godson & Sons . ! 3 : : A 14,931 0 0 
Rands & Son . . : : E ; 3,842 0 0 Perry &.€oi7 : : : ‘ ; 14,758 0 0 
Spalding . se : é : é 5,760 19 0 Uawrance & Sons. : : : . 14,623 0 0 
Barnes & Co., King’s Lynn (accepted) . 5,670 0 O Leng, Evelyn Street, Deptford (recom- 
LITTLE BOOKHAM. mended) : 3 : : ; : 14,414 0 0 
For erecting a pair of cottages in Manor House Lane. Mr. f etree Pe Pe a ve 
Fe rk powN, aechitect: Gi homdt Stneak: SW. For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 28, 29, 30, 31 and 352 
S ; London Road, Southwark, for the London Furnishing 
Colls & Sons. ° : : ° ° - £688 0 O C Mr. G ‘A Lans a ‘chitect, 9 Regent St rs 
| eS 4 ; 687 0 0 iS r. G. A. Lanspown, architect, egen reet, 
SrepMAN (accepted) . . : : A 625 0 0 5.W. 
‘ ‘ ean 5 SN iy Johnson & Co. . F : : : <i £6,476 0720 
For erecting a pair of cottages at Preston Cross. Mr. G. A. "ker 
LANSDOWN, architect, 9 Regent Street, S.W. ere : : ; ‘ , ; ; habe he 
H. & H. Lea : Z : : : : 5,491 0 0 
SrepMAN (accepted) _. : : 5 . £493 0 0 Symes 5471 0 0 
For alterations and additions at the Old Rectory. Mr. G. A. Rice & Sons ; : ; : : : 5,454 0 0 
Lanspown, architect, 9 Regent Street, 8. W. Thomas & Edge . , , : ; : 556004 OF © 
Pencuay ae Downs fy ay NES SOO ie ae a oe 
H. & E. Lea. k : we ae O85 0:20 - 2i67% 0") 0 Hosking . P : : : ; : 5,267 0 O 
Kirk & Kirk F : : 2,800 0 0 80 0 0 FE. &# He F. Higgs |. : ‘ : : 5,137 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 3 5; 2.150 Oe 0 1205.06.30 Nightingale f , ; a : 5,0708,0n0 
Brown . : ; : ; 2,598 0 0 150m One-0 Battley, Sons & Holness. 2 3 : 5,069 0 O 
F. & H. F. Hiaes (accepted) 2 500m OF a0 en OC O Marstanp & Sons (accepted) . : : 4,995 0 0 
1 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
ss tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
a Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
EE Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


London Agents—™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


‘The Grooved Wall Paper Co» JQHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mills, READING. 
VincENT ROBERTS 


HEATING x: 
ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE E DS. 


every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


WILLESDEN PAPER ou: 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 


DUROLINE. ~ |. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE : ’ 
, : - N n-conductor, and cheap an@ 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A Wit WOT eat oor co. : : P 
extremes of heat and ‘cold excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Tele. No. 2141. 
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SsSoOPPLEMENT 


—_——- 


LONDON—continued. 
ffor erection on the West Hill site (Wandsworth) of a 
secondary school for the accommodation of 476 girls. 


King & Son £34,254 0 0 
Patmae & Fotheringham . 30) ALO RO 
Downs ; : 30,5357 0.0 
Garrett & Son . 29,943 0 0 
McCormick & Sons . : 29,940 0 0 
Holloway Bros. ee 29,595 0 0 
Appleby & Sons 29,586 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 29,311 0 0 
W. Smith & Son 28,740 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood 28,623 0 0 
Lovatt 28,507 15° 7 
Lawrance & some : : : : 28,506 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer : : : 28,257 0 0 
Works Committee Satna § 27,958 0 O 
J. Smith & Sons 27,870 0 O 
Leslie & Co. . 27,820 0 0 
Whitehead & Co. 27,600 0 0 
Treasure & Son 27,073 0 O 
eco 11.) E. Higgs’. 4 ; ‘ 27,554 0 0 
Carmichael ; % 5 : s { 27,554. 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 27,448 0 0 
J. se Mi: Patrick, WwW andsworth (recom: 

mended) § 25,852 0 0 
Estimate of architect (education) 28,200 0 0 


For alterations and additions to 42 Bryanston Square, W. 
Mr. Freep. W. Fostmr, architect, 41 Bedford Row. 
Quantities by Mr. Ernest Verity. 


Kirkby £4,987 0 0 
Bywaters . 4,765 0 0 
Foxley & Co. 4,700 0 0 
Minter 4593 0 0 
Carmichael 4,527 0 0 
Whitby 4285 0 0 
or rebuilding Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 23 Holborn. Mr. Frep. 
W. Fosrer, architect, 41 Bedford Row, W.C. 
Gray, Shepherd’s Bush (accepted) £15,600 0 0O 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
Established 1782. 


19 Lombard Street, London, E.C. | 


Total Assets exeeed £7,000,000, 
Claims paid exceed £44,000,000, 


FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDENT | 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity 
Guarantee—Burglary, &c. 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 


EstmMAvTHS from quantities by 


R F 
assortment of Sanitary Applianc HTIURN OF Post for buildings of any size. 


for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


a NO 
Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM. M: GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL, 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital and Funds, 54,200.000. 


We hold an enérmous 
es and Brasswork, and haying a large staff of competent men, can ‘quote 


Pegg & Bailey 


2 3,896 
LANE Bros., Mansfield (accepted) 


3,869 


MANSFIELD. ie 

For erection of pumping station. Messrs. G. & F. W, 

Hopson, engineers, Loughborough. 

Hutchinson & Son £4,650 0 0 
Vallance & Re the : . : : 4,516 0 0 
Wright : : : : : , 4,490 0 0 
Moss & Sons 4,403 020 
Fisher & Son 4,297 0 0 
Pattinson & Son. 4,296 0 0 
Ashley 4155 0 0 
Short ~ 4,147 0 0 
Warner 3,900 0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


NETHERSEALE. 


For alterations and additions to the Old Hall, Netherseale, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Mr. C. M. C. Armsrrone, 
architect, Warwick. 


Slater & Son . £596 10 0 
Hodges 507 0 0 
Lows & Sons, Burton- -on- -Trent (accepted) 488 0 0 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For erection and completion of stabling, foreman’s cottage, 
weigh office, &c,, Old Basford. Mr. Arrnur Brown, 
city engineer, 


Maule & Co, £2,937 16° 0 
Ingham 2,914 9 9 
Adams : ‘ 2,901 0 Gi 
Hopewell & Son . 2,900 0 O@ 
Gibbons 2,899 15 0 
Long 2,885 0 0 
Dennett & Ingle 2:875 0 6 
Barlow & Co, 2,845 0 0 
Wainer ; 2,841 16 7 
Vickers & Son 2,790 0 0 
Cuthbert .2,780 0 0 
Short 2,777 10 «0 
Hutchinson 2,759 12 0 
Hodson, Rolley & C6, 2,115 “Og 
THoMAs, Nottingham (accepted) 2,689 0 0 


The Liverpool @| 
London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Fire, Life, Annuities, | 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary, Accident, &e. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


£10,800,000. 


Fire. | 


INSURANCES ee AT MODERATH 


Life. 


For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 
1903, the LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS 
£8 15s. per cent. was again declared. 


Accident. 


Householders and other Employers may Insure. 
their Liability under the WORKMEN’S COM-— 
PENSATION ACT, 1906, for DOMESTIC 

SERVANTS and other Employees. 


Burglary. 


Policies Issued on Favourable Terms. 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON: 


HEAD OFFICE: : 


1 DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICE—1 CORNHILL. 


-' APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NORTHAMPTON. RAYLEIGH. 
For erection of public library. Amended tenders. (See For constructing about 640 yards of sewer at London Hill. 
The Architect, March 6.) inet Bee on surveyor, Rayleigh. 
eee. eee e815 0856 0 ME EOS 2285 0° 0 
Higgins. : f . [ ; ! 14.963 0 0 Jackson & Co. NPs } : d . : QTR Aas 2 
H. Green . E : : : ; 14.720 0 0 Essex Contracting Co. . : : f ; 261 4 0 
eee Pee in 602. OO Bani SOO SO 
Fisher : i : : : 4 : 14.585 0 0 Willis & Powis . : : : ; : 245-2020 
eee ee” | 1a 198° 0 0 ars ait Oe on ; . 
Martin . : : : : : 14,141 0 0 Me Nt : ; ; ; ; 
Mer efPottiand) ee. ovale. «| 13,939 0 0 Swaker ee ee STOO 
Clarke (Weldon stone), Northampton A. Baker gets ; ; ; : 2 170 0 0 
(recommended) : : : 2 Z 13,089 0 0 F. Baxer, Rayleigh (accepted) ; 160 0 0 
ROCHESTER. 
PAIGNTON. ae : 5 u a ae 
For erection of a science and art school in Bishop’s Place. For additions to police-station, Mr. Wm. Banks, city sur- 
Mr. W. G. Covutprey, architect, Paignton. L bance £189 0 0 
Preece ; - 2 ; , ‘ Pesci sis: 0 0 pack : ; : : F ; ’ 
Ne tras 0 0 | ee 8 
etna he Se, 1,588 0 0 eae te: ee een ee aes ae 4 - 
ee mee se a ee 1575 0 0 Sera a) ene 137 10 0 
Bovey & Son . : ; : : ; 15640) 0 eae j ; F ‘ ; : 
Bacon 1515 0 0 Gales & Sons. : - : : ‘ ; 135 0 0 
Poller & Co : : : ; : : 1 483 5 0 West Bros., Rochester (accepted) 3 ; 153 «0 0 
oe LP. aa 00 
Smaridge ; ; : $ ; : 1,314 14 6 ST. STEPHEN’S. 
Drew : 3 oe ten : : ; ites, AOFa8) For the alterations to Council school. 
Mopvcteeeee ee C250 0 0 Skippam. “4.2 6a co ack) dae eee eee LOO. O 
Narracott * : . ? : ; 1,249 0 0 Sarth ; ; ; : ; f 1,070 0 0 
Webber & Sons . ‘ ek ee : 1,198 0 0 Lewis : . i : : ; : 1,061 10 0O 
Froop & Poprrieston, Paignton (ac- Archer : : ; ; : ; ; 996 0 O 
cepted) : . 1,180 0 0 Denne ; : : : : , 992 0 O 
Sturry Building Co. . Z : : , 990 0 0 
PRESTBURY. Adcock - ° : ° e ° e 986 0 0 
; Gentry : : ; ; ‘ : : 980 0 0 
For erecting a cottage at Prestbury. Messrs. PRorHero, Ellis . : : ; ; , é 978 8 6 
_ Purtitorr & Barnard, architects, Cheltenham. Wood : i F : : ‘ ; 958 0 0 
Pearce & Sons d 5 : : ‘ waeA0O 4. 0 Amos & Foad . : é ey aoe ; 956 0 0 
Skemp . 4 ‘ : : , ; 595 0 0 Browning . : : : : ‘ : 910 0 0 
Drew. : 5 ; 4 . : : 368 11 4 Seager : : : ; : : 909 0 0 
Briuincs & Sons (accepted) . 4 : : 338 0 0 Edwards . ; F F : : ; 868 0 0 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
<SPelier Decorations.’ 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ‘% LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |! CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: : Works ; Old Ford Road, Bow, E 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. LU ea Me ar: 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. London Tel, No. : 422 East 
London Tel. aio: : tL Osage Toidcn, ‘Pet Noe STae Garvare aig pee NaS gg eet 
é ta, “9? n al . ae ard. STaoTAIA EC laono mar ” 
Telegrams { Beast. Darwene: Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” Telegrams : “hignomur, London, 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the resnective Branches of The Wall-Paver Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 


THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. —"— 


Telephone: 124 Darwen. LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. _ Telegraph: “ Paint,” Darwen. 


WALPAMUR 


Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks: 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churches, 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 
EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. 
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For construction of fireclay sewers and drains, sewage siphon, | For erecting residence. Messrs. W. C. Ottver & Son, Bridge 
sewage lift, tanks and filters, at Crieff. Mr. GILBERT End, Barnstaple. 
THOMSON, engineer, Glasgow. Sanders & Son . - ‘ ; £794 10 0 
Stewart . ; : 5 J ‘ . £12,147 19 5 Rice & Lock . f ; ; : ; : 779 0 
Jackson. Te. it x2 OL am Silifant & Son...) 05) 
Waddell & Son. : 2 ae . 11,981 10°45 Cooke & Sons ; : ’ : : . 750 0 
Flett : : : f ; 4 11,600 0 0 Holeombe & Son . = 720°. Oe 
Watson pet an etme co Oa Souruwoop, Sankey, Barnstaple (accepted) . 697 Onge 
McRobbie ? f : 10,994 9 6 4 
Kinnisureu, 111 Union Street, Glasgow 
(accepted) (reduced) . : . . 9,975 13 0 TAMWORTH. 
For sewerage works in Wilnecote, Bolehall, Glascote and 
Fazeley. Mr. H. J. Cuarson, engineer, 22 Church 
SILLOTH. ; Street, Tamworth. a 
For laying water-mains from Silloth to Skinburness. Mr. G. Hackett => d : ; ; x . £20,789 07 Ge 
ARMSTRONG, engineer, Carlisle. Braithwaite & Co. . : , i x 16,668 07 Ga 
Bow . - . . . . : . £1,313 19 9 Underwood & Bros. . ; : , A 16,149 0 QO 
Be ee 2 Mash... 
Batey Trentham ; : : : 2 ; 15,594 0 0 
Thompson & Sons : ‘ ; : 562 13 0 oe 
Millar ‘ F ; ' 557 13 3 Smith & Co. . : : ° : : 15,424 0 Oe 
Hetherington . ; 5 : ; 3 S107. Brebner & Co. . 5 ; ; F 5 14,779. 0 
Ferguson. : : 509 10 1 Sutherland & Thorpe ; : 5 : 14,723 0 Ome 
Orawrorp, Silloth (accepted) . ¢ : 497 2 10 Macdonald ; : ; f 3 : 14.570 0 Ope 
Riley : : ‘ : : ‘ : 14,088 0 0 
Price e : 4 ; : : .- 16,754 -O5 
Mitchell . . : : 5 ‘ ? 15,642 0 0 
STRAWBERRY HILL. Firth & Co... >. 
For erecting laundry for the Board of Managers of the Smith ; : : ; ‘ : 13,476 0 0 
Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage. Mr. Frup. Asaap ie : ; ; : 13,471 0 Oe 
W. Foster, architect, 41 Bedford Row, W.C. Quan- Johnson & Ron j : Ff r ; 13,427 0) Ge 
tities by Mr. Ernest Verity, Great Marlborough Street. Warner. 5 : : 5 . é 13,113 0 Om 
Patman : : : : : ; = 0,000 2090) Hodges ; P - ; : ‘ tS 13,098 0 0 
J. Allen ; : : : 3 ; ; 5,150 0 0 Trentham y ; : ; f ; 13,004 0 Om 
Aldridge . : ; : ; 3 ; 4,997 0 0 Osenton  . ; : ; 3 : : 12,054 0 0 
Macey 5 E : : ; : : 4,840 0 0 Taylor & Son . : ; : : 12,052 0 0 
C, HE. Allen : : : : F , 4,730 0 0 Jounson Bros., Hereford (accepted) . 11,676 0 0 
Messom : : : ; ; ‘ 3 4,662 0 0 Manders . : 5 g : ; : 11,509..0° “Ome 
Minter z : : ? : 4,623 0 0 Whyte & Co. . : : : : g 11,155 0: 08 
JARMICHAEL (accented) ; . : 4,574 0 0 Engineer’s estimate . , : 14,588 0 0 


i 


By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT — 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. Tt was lar gely used by the Florentines in 
some some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


ig cagliola Marble 


to His Mazeouy, 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 

and in all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


: RECENT WORKS: 
New Sessions House, Old Bailey, E.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. 


Columns and Pilasters. 


H.W. Mountford, Es FRLB.A. 11 Mackenzie, F.R.I.B.A., & Son. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters, me Central Library, iin Goltanns. Seen 
King’s Theatre, § Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.LB.A. enry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.LB.A. 
atre, Southsea. Proscenium Berock, ey Architraves, ae Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilastors & Gillow, Dita 
2 eely atcham oO. Messrs. Waring illow ° 
Great St. Helen's, H.C. Wall-lining, Dado, & Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. : 
Meee, Ellwood & Sledmere. J.C. Prestwich, Esa. 


; Telephone: 
No. 4054 Paddington, 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., Linhope St., Dorset Sq., London, N.W. » 122; 


‘' Grasp, London:”” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—-NORMAN ARCH AND CLOISTERS 


WAKEFIELD. 
For the enlargement of Wakefield Post Office. 


Leake & Sons £4,252 12 0 
Wilson & Sons 3,000 0 O 
a Denholm & Co. 2,726 0 0 
NOS. 19 AND 21 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, w. Gill & Son . 2585 0 0 
Flower Bros. 2476: Vea 
‘ RATTON PLACE, EASTBOURNE. Loaner 230713 6 
Wilson Bros. 2,397 0 0 
COWPER STREET SCHOOLS, LEEDS._LOWER HALL—UPPER HALL. Kitson & Son 2Olie Lies 
~ a —- = Lazenby 2,567 4 11 
Gillot 2,518 9 8 
SWANSCOMBE. Hieerns & PAsHLEy (accepte d) . 2,510 15 4 
for erection of a fire station in Church Road. Mr. F. H. WEST NORWOOD. 

Krrsy, surveyor, Greenhithe. For erecting two almshouses at Hamilton Road. Messrs. 
Lingham . : £296 10 0 H. Laneston & Co., surveyors, The Exchange, South- 
Multon & Wallis e 2935" 00 wark Street, S.E. 

Ramsay 290 0 0 Court & Sons £2,500 0 0 
Ellingham 289 0 0 Ward & Sons 1,987 0 0 
Butler 289 0 0 Pasterfield & English . 1,898 0 0 
Lonsdale 288 0 0 Bragg & Sons 1,895 0 0 
Friday & Ling 280 0 O Nightingale te es On O 
Phillips : 265 0 0 Green & Sons 1,595 0 0 
Bray, Dartford (accepted) 205 0 0 Maeers 1,580 0 0 
Parker 1,557 0 0 

Faulds 7.550. 0°:0 

TOTTENHAM. Newton 1,534 0 0 

for erection of bottling stores, stabling, &c. Mr. HH: Gathercole Bros. . 1,482 0 0 

SEyMour CoucuMan, architect, 520 High Road, Totten- Weibking & Co. . 1,288 0 0 

ham. Price . 250s ea 
Brown : £3,749 0 0 Hall & J acoba ibyeGloye KO) Xe, 
Hale & Co... 3,715 0 0 Hill & Son. f 1,180 0 0 
Rowley Bros. : 3,670 0 0 Woop & Co., 58 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

Snewin Bros. & Co. . 3,591 0:0 (accepted) . 1, 147- OG 
Goodall & Son 3,590 0 0 WHITLEY BAY. 
Porter 5,570 0 O | For forming new streets on the W hitley Links Estate. Mr. 
Groves & Sons 5,548 0 0 JOHN Moonn, surveyor. 
Monk 5,400 0 O Wardlaw £2,896 2 6 
Price ; ; . : : B 3,377 0 O Hollings 266413 4 
Patman & ForHerineHam, Lrp. (ac- Young 2530 5 10 
cepted) : 5,555 0 0 SIMPSON, Newcastle (accepted) . 2,434 15 0 
2 e. slen > as 
= a SMOG ERE ihc ———— 
S estase : aN See 


ABATTOIR 
Overhead 
Weighing 
Machines 


ESHESO 


—— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. tu 


¥V. & T. AVERY, tia, sono rounary, BIRMINGHAM. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 

WHOLESALE MEAT 

MARKETS at HOME 

AND ABROAD. 
e 


Capacities— 
500, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ib. 


? @ 
SAVE LIFTING THE 


CARCASES OFF THE 
oo, RUNWAYS 


A TAT ALTE 
W.& T.AVERY LTD: | 
| LONDON’ & BIRMINGHAM | 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyuns, of 135 Charing Cross Road, 
W.C., have a very extensive stock of second-hand technical 
and scientific books, and are willing to send their list on 
application. They are also prepared to forward any work 
on approval. Bo 

THE extensions to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke- 
flues and patent Manchester grates. 

Unper the direction of Mr. E. Hooley, architect, Long 
Eaton, the ‘‘ Boyle ’’ system of natural ventilation, embracing 
the latest patent ‘‘air-pump”’ ventilators, has been apphed 
to the Baptist Schools, Long Eaton. 

Mr. Tuomas Witxr1nson, J.P., Bolton, has presented his 
residence, Whitehill, Sharples, to his native town, to be used 
as a convalescent home and sanatorium for consumptives, and 
has further generously given a sum. of 45,0001. to enable the 
trustees to adapt the building for such a purpose. 

A taree clock with Cambridge chimes is to be placed in the 
tower of the parish church at Cottenham, near Cambridge. 
It is to have all the latest improvements, and will be made 
generally to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. — The 
order has been placed in the hands of Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who made the clock at the 
neighbouring church of Fen Ditton eleven years ago. 


In the House of Commons last week Mr. Fell asked the 
President of the Board of Trade what were the hours worked 
and the wages paid in the Cornish and Aberdeen granite 
quarries, which had failed to compete with the Norwegian 
quarries in the supply of granite for the Government dock- 
yards. Mr. Kearley (Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade) replied:—The winter hours at the Aberdeen 
quarries are 45 and 48 per week. The summer hours are 
56 and 57 per week, and the average weekly earnings of 
quarriers for a full week about 25s. 6d. As regards Cornwall 
the information is not yet available. 


o's THE . 
British Traders’ Association. ah 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


VARIETIES. 5 


A new theatre, to be called the Alexandra Theatre, is tg 

be erected in Ballymacarrett district of Belfast. ae 
Tue Town Council of St. Ives have decided to borrow 

12,5007. for the purpose of a new water-supply reservoir. — 

Tue Westminster City Council have agreed to exhibit 
models, plans and photographs at the Franco-British Exhi- 
bition in the section of social economy. — 

Messrs. W. H. Byrne & Son have prepared plans for a 
mortuary chapel, which is to be erected in connection with 
St. Andrew’s R.C. Church, Westland Row, Dublin. 

Tue old church of St. Mary, Hendon, is about to be en- 
larged. Plans have been prepared for a cost of 5,5000. by 
Mr. Temple Moore, architect. , x 


New Church schools are being erected at Holmer Green, 
Buckinghamshire. The architect is Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend, F.R.I.B.A. : i 

A prRItt hall is to be erected at Haslemere by the kind. 
ness of Mr. Harry Waechter, costing 5,000/., for use by a 
lads’ rifle brigade. =. 

In June next Mr. J. E. Sharp, the surveyor to the Otley 
Urban Council, will take up his appointment to the 
Cheshunt Urban Council. ; 


Tue London County Council will early in May offer by 
auction several plots of land situated in Kingsway, Aldwych, 
and Hackney. 

A new Council school is about to be erected at Brymbo tc 
accommodate 538 children. Mr. W. D. Willes, county archi 
tect, Denbigh, is preparing the plans. 

Tue Eccles Town Council have resolved to provide 
additional plant at the borough electricity works at an esti. 
mated cost of 4,000/., in order to supply the demands o: 
new consumers. 


Tur Mayor of Bacup has presented the town with a sit 
worth 2,000/. for a new post-office, the gift being equal to ¢ 
sixpenny rate. He has already given the town baths costing 
12,000/., and a recreation ground costing 5,000I. 

In addition to the new paving works which have beer 
going on in the Coventry streets for the last few years, th 
general works committee are sending to the City Council : 


Established 1880. Telephone, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., ivi T AUSTIN & S0| 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
. 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. Telephone ; 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 


11053 Central. 


and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, : 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. Repairers. 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
{INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


com et e eS 
j et E tear fe oh a 
ae ‘ i Gripe? 
See ; : eA ae 


added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. 


the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. 


Apply for Catalogue K and Samples, 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 


ROOFING : pea title Ts PERMANENT ROOFING 
| as da WITH A PERMANENT COLOR 
Ruberoid Red Roofing 


has all the merits of the Standard Ruberoid with the 
This colour 
will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
coating requiring constant attention. The Colour of 
| Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of 


DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SEEN SAMPLE OF RED RUBEROID. 


_ The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd., 
“"' 81 & 83 Knightrider St., LONDON, E.C. 


54 Emerald Street, “THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


London, WC. 1! Mint Chimney @CHureN ete 


Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 


without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


PATENT 
Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


ake 


Wesley Lightning Conductor 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


‘Schola’ 


‘Cloak Room 


Hook 


(Regd.) 


200 Schools. 


200,000 
Hooks in use. 


Sole Makers: 
Brookes& Co. 
Led., 

4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 
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ipplementary scheme, the cost of which is estimated at close 
n 20,0001. 


Messrs. Patman & ForHERINGHAM have secured the con- 
-act for the erection of two ornamental pavilions from the 
esigns of Mr. H. W. Burton, architect, at the Franco- 
itish Exhibition, for the Ardath Tobacco Company and 
wt Messrs. Schweppes, the mineral-water manufacturers. 

A scHEME has been accepted for the widening and im- 
rovement of Middleton Road (which connects Heywood and 
fiddleton) from Hopwood to Rochdale Road, Middleton. 
he total expenditure is estimated at about 15,000/., and it 
s proposed that the work shall be carried out by the Corpora- 
ons of Heywood and Middleton. 

THE Southampton Master Builders’ Association have 
nanimously approved the following resolution :—‘‘ That the 
embers of the Southampton Master Builders’ Association 
solve to afford every encouragement and facilities possible 
w the purpose of employés attending drills and camp 
nder the Territorial Army scheme.”’ 

Mr, JosepH Price, A.M.I.C.E., who has been for the 


ast thirteen years engineering manager for Messrs. Legrand | 


 Sutcliff,-has commenced practice as a consulting engineer 
f Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 


fe will continue to act as consulting engineer to his late | 


rm. 

Ow1né to the facilities offered by the Great Central Rail- 
ay Company, buildings are being rapidly erected in the 
sautiful country in the district of Gerrard’s Cross. A por- 
on of the land facing the Lower Chalfont Road has been 
Md to Mr. Nutt, who will shortly lay out the estate in 
nilding plots. 

Tue Nelson Town Council last week decided upon the 
mistruction of a reservoir with a storage capacity of 
60,000,000 gallons. The work will take four years. In 
rder to reduce the liability falling on the rates the Council 
vised the charges for water consumption. Under the new 
“ale 4,500 consumers will have to pay more, but the altera- 
on only slightly affects tenants of cottages. 

Art the last meeting of the Northampton Town Council the 
brary committee reported that the tenders received for the 
ection of the new public library being rather considerably 
a excess of the money available, they had, with the architect, 


gone carefully through the specifications and quantities and 
eliminated certain items, and had decided to ask for fresh 
tenders from the original tenderers upon the amended specifi- 
cations. The recommendation of the acceptance of a tender 
would be made as soon as possible. 


Messrs. R. Nertt & Sons, of Broughton Lane, Sal- 
ford, have, it is stated, secured from the L. and N. W. Rail- 
way Company the contract for the erection of a railway 
station in Fairfield Street, Manchester. It is to be situated 
between the present London Road Station and Fairfield 
Street, and will not only be an extension, but will be the first 
step towards the remodelling and rebuilding of London Road 
Station. The extension is part of the great scheme in which 
the company has been engaged for several years past with 
the view of improving the facilities and accommodation at 
London Road, and is to cost 300,0001. 


THe operative painters in Birmingham have applied for 
an increased rate of wages and for improvement in the 
working conditions and overtime rates. At the present time 
they are paid at the rate of 84d. per hour, and a halfpenny 
advance is asked for. If this is granted the men declare that 
the rate would still be below that paid to other operatives 
engaged in the building trade. The matter has formed the 
subject of arbitration, the city coroner (Mr. Isaac Bradley) 
acting on behalf of the employers and Mr. J. V..Stevens: for 
the men, while Alderman Clayton was the umpire. The 
award will be issued a week hence. 


A Locat GOVERNMENT Boarp inquiry was recently held at 
the town hall, Wimbledon, into an application by the Cor- 
poration to borrow 17,6001. for machinery to increase the 
output at the electricity works and also the installation of 
a new switchboard, to cost 3,600/. It was contended that the 
loan for the switchboard ought to be regarded as a rénewal 
rather than in the light of original requirements. If this 
concern was carried on at a large profit, the expenditure ought 
to come out of the reserve fund. The Town Clerk pointed out 
that by the terms of the order the Corporation was not allowed 
to use the reserve fund for the purchase of new machinery. 
That fund was intended to meet unforeseen contingencies. 


A CONFERENCE of makers of rolled-steel joists in the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Belgium was held in London on the 
27th ult., for the purpose of endeavouring to arrive at an 


W. THOMAS, F.C.S.. WELDON STONE. EXCELSIOR 
ee ee mE Se | ttre nt toe | HARD. BLUE STONE, 


as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in A WEATHER STONE 


WELDON STONE 8 wi 
The “‘ JINGOSO”  erith Gia, DUELE 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


| A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices. 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application. 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON. E.C. 


egies DECORATIVE: PLASTER: WO 


- oo 


tent Steel Selfcontained. 
(eakRoom:)rrictjiinas 


Fanuc, VENTLAMR GEARING 
HecharucallyarEleclncally (ntolled, 


facility, and combines CHEAPNESS principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
ILITY and EVEN COLotrR. Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


PATENT FIREGRATE, FOUN ROOKE, WELDON STONE OLiknine Cocky Kerrsese. | SAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 


Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘* May, Sheffield." 


Ba WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 
Shreya i TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schoois. 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 ditferent designs of Desks, "urniture. &c.. free on application, 


| : =e BRT Everton 2555n0° 2555H0" 
E 22Gronrce S! 
oo 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES rc. 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL 


cipetiresmauaad ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Nomareinirvatetees 32. KING WILLIAM ST LONDON BRIDGE 
MT SNATMRISAREIE Yerc-<nc.a50s sank AND MUSCOVY HOUSE EC. 
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agreement regulating the export trade of the several countries. 
The production of steel joists is enormous, and the competi- 
tion is very keen for all contracts that come into the inter- 
national market. Consequently prices are at times severely 
cut. It is understood that the broad basis of a combination 
was agreed upon. The chief provisions will secure to makers 
a certain measure of monopoly in their respective countries 
and districts and minimise competition in the outside 
markets. 

THE operative painters of Oldham and Blackburn came 
out on strike on April 1, demanding an advance of wages 
from 84d. to 9d. an hour, which is the rate paid in Man- 
chester. Six hundred men—about 300 in each town—were 
affected. There is a similar dispute at Farnworth, but in 
that case, it is stated, the matter will go to arbitration. Mr. 
Hurst, the Oldham secretary of the National Amalgamated 
Society of Operative House and Shop Painters, stated that 
the men tendered their notices three months ago, and the 
employers had refused all overtures made with the object of 
securing arbitration. All the strikers would probably be 
able to find work in other towns, but if they did not their 
strike pay would be 15s. a week. 


Tur Royal Agricultural Society, at their show at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, will offer for competition special medals in 
silver and bronze in upwards of a dozen different sections, 
including classes for specimen boards of various sorts of 
timber, specimens showing the damage done by insect pests, 
the comparative quality of timber grown on different soils, 
and the respective ages at which it reaches marketable size, 
the beneficial effects of pruning when well done and the in- 
jurious effects when badly done. There will also be classes for 
different descriptions of gates for farm or estate use. 

Tur Ayr Dean of Guild Court on the 27th ult. imposed a 
fine of 201. on a music seller for having, in carrying out the 
erection of business premises and dwelling-houses in High 
Street, deviated from the plans passed by the Court. The 
deviation consisted in making a granite cornice resting on the 
beams of the first-floor front windows of 74 to 74 inches in 
thickness, instead of 11 inches in thickness. The Fiscal said 
the alteration had been made in face of a refusal by the Court 
to sanction the deviation. An agent stated that the owner 
was not personally cognisant of the alteration. The archi- 


tect hitherto engaged on the work had resigned, and the | 
owner was taking steps to have another architect appointed 
to carry out the work in accordance with the original plan. 
THE opening of the Calvinistic Methodist Chapel at 
Pontlottyn took place on March 29. The front of the 
chapel is built of Llancaiach blue Pennant stones, relieyad 
with Forest of Dean stone dressings. The inside joinery 
work is all of pitch-pine except the pulpit, which is of 
mahogany. ‘The aisles are of pitch-pine block flooring; the 
ceiling is of pitch-pine boarding divided into squares. The 
seats in the school-room attached to the chapel are also of 
pitch-pine, the backs being reversible; four of them are 
constructed so as to form tables. Lavatory and arrange. 
ments for tea-parties are provided. The chapel and school- 
rooms are heated by hot water on the high-pressure system, 
carried out by Messrs. Alger, of Newport, Mon. The gas- 
fittings were supplied by Thistle, Hall & Co., of Cardiff. 
Seating accommodation of the chapel is 600, and that of 
school-room 200. The chapel and school-room were built by 
Messrs. Watkin & Jones, contractors, of Pontlottyn, at a 
cost of 2,100/., to plans and supervision of Mr. W. Davies, 
architect, Pontlottyn. - ‘ 
Tur comments of Mr. Bennett, the British Consul- 
General in San Francisco, on the new building ordinance in 
that city, afford some idea of what office accommodation costs 
in the capital of the Far West. The ordinance applies to 
all buildings to be erected, altered, repaired, or raised within 
the boundaries of the city, under which the height is limited 
to one and a half times the width of the street on which they 
front. A structure on Market Street, the former principal 
business street, can only be 150 feet high, or fourteen storeys 
at the most. On other streets the height must be less. There 
is a great deal to be said both for and against the terms of 
the new ordinance. In narrow streets the skyscrapers cut off 
all sun from the thoroughfare, and create tremendously 
strong currents of wind. The streets become veritable 
canyons. But the high buildings brought in high rents, 
Offices in these buildings rent at $2 per square foot of 
floor space per annum. An office therefore 30 feet by 30 feet 
rents at $1,800 per year, or just 50/. per month. Then again, 
there was danger from fire. A strong movement is on foot to 
allow property-owners to increase the height of their new 
buildings. ; 
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Ow1ne to the dust nuisance arising from the increasing 
‘affic of motor cars, the Kent County Council recently 
timated to the urban authorities that they are willing to 


Copenhagen Congress the English representatives appointed 
are:—(1) International specifications for testing iron and 
ae, steel, Mr. F. W. Harbord ; (2) specifications for copper, Dr. 
ay one-half of the cost of tar-painting the main roads, pro- | R, T. Glazebrook and Mr. F. Tomlinson ; (3) specifications 
iding the amount does not exceed three farthings per yard. | {oy oil, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook ; (4) reinforced concrete, Mr. 
he authorities consider the offer altogether inadequate. Edwin O, Sachs and Mr. Max Clarke. Comments on the 
Tue householders of Moffat, N.B., have decided to sup- report of the committee on the nomenclature of iron and steel 
ort the proposal of the Town Council to plant a double row will be submitted by the Iron and Steel Institute. 
f lime trees along the High Street, which is said to be the 
idest thoroughfare in any burgh in Scotland. A year ago 
ye Council resolved to carry out a similar scheme, but the 
roposal was abandoned in view of a memorial opposing the 
roject. An anonymous donor having recently offered to 
efray the cost, a plébiscite of the ratepayers was taken, with 
1e result that 229 voted in favour of trees and 188 against. 
he Council will proceed immediately with the work of 


Tue Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade have received from His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Antwerp a copy of a specification issued by the municipal 
authorities of that city in connection with a call for tenders 
for the restoration of the basement, ground floor, and first 
storey, and the supply of flooring and fittings in the build- 
ing known as the Vieille Boucherie at Antwerp. Tenders, in 
sealed registered envelopes, should reach M. le Bourgmestre 


lanting. : 3 er de la Ville at the Hétel de Ville, Antwerp, not later than 
Tue Ripon Corporation recently invited the manager of | April 16. The estimated cost of the work is 24,960 francs 
m assurance company to prepare a report concerning fire- | (about 9981.), and a deposit of 2,000 francs (about 80/.) will 


rigade matters. In the course of it some special suggestions 


ae matt | be required to qualify any tender. The specification may be 
re given with regard to the cathedral, such as greater care 


i obtained from the Hétel de Ville, Antwerp, at a cost of 
1 the use of naked lights and the fixing of stove pipes. | 1 franc. A copy may be inspected by British contractors at 
he stove pipe passing through two floors of the north-west the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
wer is a source of danger, and should have larger holes | #3 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
it in the floors and the pipe fitted with earthenware collars. THE text has been published of a Bill presented in the 
fie use of candles in the organ loft, or any part of the | House of Commons to promote arbitration in trade disputes. 
athedral, should be avoided, or, if used, should be fixed | The measure stands in the name of Mr. Cleland, and pro- 
uside a lantern only. Fire buckets and extincteurs should | vides that in all cases of industrial disputes, or apprehended 
» placed close to the various entrance doors, and particularly disputes, between an employer, or any class of employers 
a the library. There should be telephonic communication | and workmen, or between different classes of workmen, the 
rom the cathedral, or some building near, with the town | Board of Trade, at the request of either party, or a majority 
all, so that instructions could be readily sent through to | of the same, shall make provision for the settlement of the 
ae reservoir to increase or decrease the pressure on the water | dispute by arbitration. On the receipt of such a request 
lains as required. Several disused fire-places that were | the Board will establish a court of arbitration, to be con- 
wered over with timber or other light material should be | stituted of members nominated in the following manner :— 
ricked up, as being frequent cause of fire. Two by the employers, two by the workmen, and one by agree-. 
Tue International Testing Association resident in Great ; ment between the parties to the dispute, or, failing agree- 
mitain held a meeting at the offices of the Iron and Steel | ment, by the Board of Trade, the member so nominated to 
nstitute on April 1, with Mr. J. E. Stead in the chair. | act as chairman of the court.. In the case of a breach of 
he agenda for the council meeting of the Association at | any of the terms of the award the court may make a further 
funich on April 11 was considered, and English members | award directing the defaulters to pay to the other side such 
ere urged to submit papers to the congress to be held next | penalty as they think fit, not exceeding 10/. for every day on 
ear in Copenhagen. For the committees reporting at the | which such breach occurs. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


Ir would be interesting to ascertain the genesis of the air- 
brush. It is not unlikely that the discussions concerning 
fresco were not without effect on the inventors. There 1s a 
limit to what the human hand can do, and with such an 
auxiliary as the Aérostyle air-brush much can be accom- 
plished in a better and more expeditious manner than if 
fingers alone were trusted. It is not always possible to have 
the material one works on prepared in a manner which will 
allow paint to be laid on lightly without any blotting or 
spreading. All this can be done by the Aérostyle. Colour 
effects are obtainable which without it would be difficult. 
The brush up to the present has been largely used in con- 
nection with industrial designs. We consider it has not been 
sufficiently exercised in connection with decoration of a 
higher sort. The principle has been applied to an apparatus 
which will allow of lime or white washing the walls of 
factories, stables, &c., or for the use of disinfectants. The 
operation of the Aérostyle can be demonstrated at the offices 
of the syndicate in London or in Longton, and only a short 
time is needed to manifest the capabilities of the applance. 


Tur “Carron Grates’’ have secured admiration in exhi- 
bitions not only for the fineness of the metals employed, but 
for their forms and decoration. At one time the Carron 
Works might be regarded as a school of art. If the foundry 
had been the enterprise of an individual instead of several 
the grates would have been compared with the pottery of 
Wedgwood. Owing to the character of the material there 
was greater virility about the northern ornament. The latest 
catalogue of the company contains dog-grates and recesses, 
panels and kerbs. Some of them, as is announced, were 
designed by the artists engaged 1n Carron over a century ago. 
In others there is a recognition of modernity, and we have 
even suggestions of Vart nouveau. The collection is 
varied, and every example is interesting and would suit 
houses of a high class. The kerbs likewise show applications 
of ornament in relief ;,while others depend on the mouldings 
alone some are in antique copper, with delicate repoussé 
ornament, and some are in brass. The seat-kerbs should also 
be noticed. Considering the very high prices given for old- 
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fashioned brass kerbs, which are generally without beauty, 
the prices of the Carron examples are very low. Among the | 
fire-iron rests are some graceful sculptured figures. ar 


Ir was not an advantage for sanitation that when sewage 
disposal was first proposed the attempts were made with 
large cities. The project to utilise the sewage of London 
on the farms of Essex and in reclaiming the Maplin Sands 
and Dengil Flats was too vast to be realised, although the 
Acts authorising it were not passed without exhaustive 
investigation. If the metropolis failed, what chance was 
there for a village, an asylum, or a mansion? An opposite 
method is now followed, and schemes on a small scale are 
found to: be serviceable. Mr. Wallis Stoddart, of the 
Western Counties Laboratory, Bristol, has a system which is 
fully explained and illustrated in a brochwre resembling a 
catalogue. One interesting example of, installation is that 
of the Almondsbury Institute, where the space for the tank 
and ‘‘ filter ’’ was close to the building, and it was therefore 
necessary to conceal them. The system is at work without | 
causing the least offence either to inmates of the institute or | 
to visitors. The description is deserving of the attention of | 
sanitarians as well as thé authorities of institutions and the | 
owners of dwellings in the country. 


en 


Messrs. Swanson & Symu, architects, Kirkcaldy, haye | 
been appointed architects for a theatre about to be erected in | 
Dublin, and which will have sitting accommodation for 2,000 | 
persons. ar | 

Ir is understood that the Admiralty have decided to build | 
a reservoir in the vicinity of Castland Hill for the supply of | 


water to the naval base at Rosyth. The reservoir will, it is | 
said, be capable of containing half a million gallons, sup- 
plied from Glenquey. Men are engaged making preparations 
for the construction of the new road from Limekilns to / 
Inverkeithing. 

Tue Great Central Railway Company’s engineer has pre- | 
pared plans for the widening of the Broughton Lane Bridges | 
at a cost of 23,000/. These plans have been seen by the | 
Sheffield City Engineer (Mr. Wike), who has reported to | 
the improvement committee. 
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DESTRUCTION OF ARCH BRIDGES. 


A paper was read by Mr. H. C. Duncan Scott at the meeting 
of the Society of Engineers on Monday last, in which the 
author gave an account of the destruction of some of the 
bridges on the L. & N.W.R. He commenced with the Oxheys 
and Broughton widening, which was about three and a half 
miles long, and was carried out at a cost of 50,0001. 

The blowing up of Lightfoot Lane Bridge, consisting of 
three brick arches, was chosen for description. ‘‘ Tonite”’ 
was the explosive used on this work. Holes were ‘‘ jumped ”’ 
in the haunches and crowns of each arch, the former being 
charged with 224 ounces and the latter with 192 ounces of 
“Tonite.’’ In addition holes were ‘‘ jumped’’ in the back- 
ing over the piers, and charged with 240 ounces of ‘‘ Tonite.’’ 
Instantaneous fuses were fixed to the charges, grouped 
together and fired by time fuses, care being taken to prevent 
the charges exploding before their time. Before charging the 
holes both main lines were blocked, and the rails, sleepers, 
&c. removed for safety. Both lines were blocked at twelve 
o’clock noon, and opened again between 4.30 and 5 o'clock 
P.M. 

The crown shots in the centre arch were the first to ex- 
plode, followed some twenty seconds later by the crown and 
haunch shots of one of the side arches. A few seconds later 
the crown and haunch shots of the remaining side arch ex- 
ploded, and then the shots in the top of the pier, which com- 
pleted the destruction of the arches. One road was opened 
after two and a half hours’ work, and the other road one and 
a half hours later ; ninety-five men were engaged. 

The cost of destroying this bridge was 200/. About 
30 yards to the west of the bridge is situated a chimney 
100 feet high, but no damage was caused to it by the 
explosion. 

Then followed the description of a similar work in con- 
nection with a widening near Clifton and Lowther, which 
was one mile long, and was carried out at a cost of 8,500. 
In this case the arch to be removed was a masonry one, with 
a span of 30 feet. Holes were ‘“‘jumped’’ in the crown and 
charged with 9 ounces of gelignite, the rest of the work being 
earried out in a similar manner to that in connection with 
Lightfoot Lane Bridge, the roads in this case being blocked 
from 10.20 a.m. till 3.37 P.M. 
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A brick arch bridge of 20 feet span was also intended to 
be blown up at Preston, but the explosions (‘‘ Tonite ’’ again 
being used) were not successful, and the arch was finally 
removed by hand. Some of the prices given were of interest, 
as they are typical for work in the north of England. In 
cases where explosives cannot be used the author said the 
simplest method was to erect centres under the arches, which 
can then be removed by hand, and if the headway is too small 
to allow of centres ribs could be formed of boards bolted 
together, bent and wedged up to take the form of the soffite 
of the arch. 


BRITISH GRANITE. 


Tue Birmingham City Council have rejected a recommenda- 
tion of the general purposes committee, made on the advice 
of the architects, to use Norwegian granite for the council 
house extensiun scheme, and agreed to select Aberdeen 
The controversy over the question has raised con- 
siderable feeling in the city. It was argued that Birming- 


| ham, the home of Tariff Reform, should not go abroad for 


an article which could be produced in this country. The 
committee’s preference for Norwegian granite was based on 
the ground of greater suitability than Cornish granite and 
greater durability. The only other stone of equal merit was 
the Aberdeen granite, but this, they urged, was prohibited 
on the ground of excessive cost, the estimate being 1,300I. 
more than the lowest Cornish tender and over 600/. above the 
Norwegian estimate. 

Both the Cornish and the Aberdeen granites were pro- 
posed, and several speakers urged that, in view of the state 
of trade, the Council would not be justified in spending a 
penny abroad which could be spent on British labour. Even- 
tually an amendment in favour of Aberdeen granite was 
carried. 


THE BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Tue annual exhibition of students’ work at the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute, Borough Road, S.E., took place on 
the 4th inst., when a large number of visitors availed them- 
selves of the privilege afforded of inspecting the well- 
equipped laboratories, workshops, and lecture rooms, also 
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the numerous specimens of craftsmanship executed by the 
various students, which were of a creditable character 
generally. Special interest attached to the builders’ draw- 
ing office, where examples were shown of different styles of 
architecture, as well as designs for houses, &c. Capital 
specimens of workmanship were also on view in the shops 
set apart for wheelwrights, bricklayers, carpenters and 
joiners, plumbers, patternmakers and engineers. The 
various classes are in connection with the Board of Educa- 
tion, City and Guilds of London Institute, the Society of 
Arts, and the L.C.C. education committee; while the 
students have the full benefit of scientific and technical 
instruction in the general rules and principles of the arts 


COMPLETE VENTILITE. 
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The 
principal of the education department is Mr. C. T. Millis, 


and sciences applicable to the various handicrafts, &c. 


M.J.C.E., and the secretary is Mr. W. M. Richardson. 


THE ‘“ VENTILITE.” 


A GREAT many buildings are constructed with corrugated 
iron and other roofs, There is generally a difficulty in ven- 
tilating them, Messrs. F. Braby & Co., Ltd., of the Eclipse 
Works, Glasgow, have produced a mode of meeting the 
difficulty which will be found generally applicable, and 


recommends itself for its simplicity and effectiveness. As the 
name indicates, the ‘‘ Ventilite’’ serves the double purpose 

of lighting and ventilating, and the ventilating is done with-— 
out any quadrant, pulleys, or cords to open the window. 
The apparatus consists of a corrugated sheet, with a portion — 
of the centre cut away. Around: the opening a frame ig _ 
constructed which carried two panes of glass, The under one, — 
fixed in spring clips, is about 4 inches short of the opening, 

the uncovered part being at the top of the sheet. The outer 

pane covers the whole surface, but it is an inch above the 
lower. Consequently an air-space between the two panes 
affords a free passage for the vitiated air inside the building, 
Protection against the weather is amply ensured by the 


SECTION SHOWING VENTILATING SPACE, 
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Arr Exir—> 


NotTr.—There are two panes of glass, 
with air space between, to afford ample 
ventilation. 


length of the under plate. ‘‘ Ventilites’’ can be supplied 
in lengths from 5 to 12 feet. They are puttyless, and can 
be fixed and glazed by anyone in a few minutes. Another 
good feature is the device whereby the lower pane may be 
easily removed for cleaning both. The glass area is 38 by 21 

inches. The patent, of course, covers materials other than 
galvanised corrugated sheets, and can be made for roofs 
which would be slated and tiled. These ‘‘ Ventilites’’ are 
unbreakable and storm-proof ; and while there is continuous 
ventilation provision is made for expansion and contraction 
due to extremes of temperature. A perforated zinc protec- 
tion can also be supplied if necessary for keeping out 

flies, &c. ie F 
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BUILDING IN LIVERPOOL. 

y his last report the City Building Surveyor states that the 
tumber of houses built in 1907—namely, 2,342—was 111 
elow the figures for 1906, but it was still 337 aboye the 
werage for the previous eleven years. The fact that only 
en houses had been built in the Toxteth Park area (which 
omprises Sefton Park East and West Wards) pointed to 
he more important fact that this area was almost fully built 
yp, Another point to which attention was drawn was the 
act that no houses for the poorest classes were being built 
xcept the tenements erected by the Corporation, The 115 
ouses of rental less than 12/. a year built during 1907 were 
ll ‘‘ Hornby Street Dwellings.’’ On the other hand, it was 
orthy of remark that practically no very large houses had 
een built in the extended city ; the tendency had been all 
pe other way—that was, in the direction of pulling down 
urge houses and laying out their sites and surrounding 
rounds as streets of comparatively small houses. The esti- 
ated number of houses in the city was now 150,294. A most 
oteworthy feature in connection with new buildings was the 
iereasing extent to which the modern methods of steel frame 
nd reinforced concrete construction were being used. Tle 
ealth committee might justly take credit, the report con- 
nued, for having done a great amount of good, solid work 
1 their extremely important duty of providing for the safety 
tthe public frequenting theatres and other places of public 
sort in the city, including churches, restaurants, cafés, and 
en football stands. 


HOUSING IN SCOTLAND. 


N official return showing the housing conditions of the popu- 
tion of Scotland has been issued. 

The tables of which it is composed are drawn up for the 
irpose of showing the housing conditions of the population 
Scotland, and more particularly for showing such facts as 
ay be gathered from the census information as may be of 
lue in estimating the proportion of the total population and 
the population of the burghs living in conditions of over- 
owding. 


In Table I. there is stated the number of persons and the 
percentages of the total population of Scotland at each of the 
censuses since 1861 living in houses without windows (that is, 
without rooms) and in houses of one, two, three, four and more 
than four rooms. In that table the disappearance of houses 
without windows, the diminution of one-roomed hcuses and 
the increase of three-roomed houses, of four-roomed houses and 
of houses of more than four rooms is evident. 

In Table II. similar information, derived from the 1901 
census, is given. In it there is information regarding the 
distribution of the population in houses of different. sizes, 
not only in all Scotland, but in the urban and rural districts 
of Scotland, and in each of the burghs mentioned in the recent 
report of the Board of Trade on working-class rents, housing 
and retail prices. 

In Table III. there is stated the results of the application 
of the three tests of ‘‘ overcrowding ’’ to the total population 
of Scotland at each of the censuses since 1861. In that table 
it may be noted that the proportion of the total population 
living more than two per room has fallen from 56.57 per cent. 
in 1861 to 45.68 in 1901, that the proportion living more than 
three per room has fallen from 33.83 per cent. in 1851 to 22.91 
in 1901, that the proportion living more than four per room 
has fallen from 18.67 per cent. in 1861 to 9.56 in 1901, and that 
each of these rates was less in each census than in the preceding 
census. 

In Table ITV. there is given an analysis of the results 
obtained by applying these three tests to the population of 


| Scotland at the time of the 1901 census, stating the proportion 


found in each county, in each burgh of over 10,000 population, 
in the portions of the counties which are in smaller burghs 
and in the rural portions of the counties. 


Tue electric lighting committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council have decided to make an experiment in street 
lighting. On the motion of Mr. Cameron, the committee 
unanimously resolved to light Rose Street from Hanover 
Street to Charlotte Square by means of suspended electric 
lamps. The lamps will be hung from the centre of a wire 
stretched across the street from building to building. 
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STREETS AND ROADS IN GREECE. 
Ir is stated by Vice-Consul General B. Melissinos, of 
Athens, that the system generally in use for road-laying in 


Greece is macadam, or a layer of an average depth of about 
6 inches of rough cobbles with uneven edges of a diameter of 
about 1 to 2 inches, covered with a layer of sand of a depth 
of 14 to 22 inches, and pressed by a steam road-roller. The 
preference is given to the latter system on account of its 
cheapness, the cost per square metre (1 square metre or 
centare equal 1.196 square yards) being 5 to 6 drachmas 
(5.45 drachmas equal 4s.), except in the Thessalian dis- 
. trict, where, owing to the scarcity of stone, the cost amounts 
to 10 drachmas per square metre. Lately some of the streets 
and squares of Athens and Pireeus, covering an area of about 
150,000 square metres, have been laid with artificial asphalte 
at a cost of about 15 francs per square metre. This work 
has been done by foreign contractors. The seaside walk of 
Pireeus, representing an area of 20,000 square metres, is being 
laid with Vesuvius lava flags at a cost of 13 drachmas per 
square metre. 


NORWEGIAN GRANITE. 


Tue general purposes committee of the Birmingham City 
Council state that, in pursuance of instructions, they have 
made enquiries as to the various British granites which are 
possible alternatives to the Norwegian Grey Royal granite as 
specified by the architects, and included in Mr. Rowbotham’s 


tender. The following particulars have been obtained :— 
Quarry. Firm. Price. 

Norwegian—Grey Royal..... Cooper, Wetton & Co....... £7,157 0 5 
Cornish—Penryn ..........0.... John Freeman. .........-.-... 6.452 9 5 
Cornish—Carnsew...........s000 John Freeman .......0....-. 6,794 14 11 
Cornish—Colcerrow .........+- JOHN PTECMIAM wWae.cecsecs 6,794 14 11 
Scotch—Ahberdeen............004 John Py fe SLtditansenccss+eee 7,7¢4 +612 
Seotch—Dalbeattie <c.0.ccc---. Den Oo win NG WALLET ies... 000 7,769 14 1 
The price of Norwegian Grey Royal worked in Great 

Britailir WOU ldiey nesseasvatcdomeub eer eks mor one ge ceneeecitual acta’ 8,560 0 0 


The architects’ report, which was read to the Council at 
the March meeting, states: —‘‘ It is our opinion that the 
Norwegian stone best answers the purpose, and chiefly for 
the following reasons :—Firstly: It is a more durable stone 
—for example, in scientific tests for abrasion, for volume of 
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voids, for absorption of water, for resistance to weathering, 
and for crushing strength this granite is shown to be better 
than the Cornish or even Scotch variety ; in chemical and 
physical composition it is also superior, being a closer- 
grained stone, with the quartz, felspar and black mica more 
evenly distributed. Secondly: It has a better appearance 
and colour than Cornish, and, owing to its hardness and close 
grain, it can be more easily kept clean in a town atmosphere, 
and is less liable to be attacked by the acids in the air, and 
we feel sure*it will harmonise better with the Darley Dale 
stone of the superstructure and with the adjoining building,” 

In their report of March 23, enclosing the above tenders, 
the architects state that, next to the Norwegian granite, they 
‘‘are of opinion that the one submitted by J ohn Fyfe, Ltd., 
of Aberdeen, should have the chief consideration of the com- 
mittee. We consider that this Scotch granite is much to be 
preferred to Cornish for the reasons stated in our report to 
you on this subject dated February 22 last. The stone is 
closer grained, more even, and darker in colour than the 
Cornish variety, and, further, it has not the large black and 
white crystals so common in the West-country stone, and 
which mars its appearance, and causes irregularities in the 
finished surfaces. The new London premises of the Northern 
Assurance Co. have been entirely faced with stone from John 
Fyfe’s quarries, and, after a most careful comparison of this 
with buildings faced with Cornish, we are confident in ad- 
vising you as to the superior quality of Aberdeen stone, We 
have always regarded the North-country granite as very 
nearly equal to the Norwegian, but the element of cost has 
always favoured the latter. The present quotation, however, 
is only 8 per cent. in excess.”’ 23, 

The effect of the architects’ various reports is that, apart 
from the question of price, and considering only the suit- 
ability of the granite for the purpose intended, they place 
Norwegian first, Aberdeen second, and Mr. John Freeman’s 
Cornish third, all of these being preferable to Darley Dale 
stone. The committee would unhesitatingly give the prefer- 
ence to British-worked stone were all other considerations 
equal, but this cannot be said to be so in this case, and the 
are of opinion that it is their duty to recommend the granite 
most suitable for the particular building in which it is to be 
used. They are therefore unable to depart from the advice 
originally given to the Council. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
um the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
comrrrted matters arising from the provisions of this 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest, to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested. to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receiwe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works im progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authars of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that formation of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Accrineton.—A pril 17.—For the works in erection of New 
Royd Street Council schools. Deposit.1/. 1s. Send names to 
Messrs. Fairhurst & Holt, architects, 21 Spring Gardens, 
Manchester. : 
Barton-oN-HumBer.—April 17.—For, alterations and 
additions to the Constitutional Club premises. Mr. Roland 
Maden, secretary. 

Borton.—April 18.—For erection of New Mornington 
Presbyterian Church, schools and class-rooms in Somerset 
Road. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3.Dum- 
fries Place, Cardiff. 

Brarpark.—April 18.—For the building and completion 
of the United Methodist Church, Bearpark, Durham. Mr. 
Alfred T.-B. Keli, architect and surveyor, 614 Front Street, 
Chester-le-Street. 

BrtuincrorD (Norroikx).—April 22.—For erection of a 
Primitive Methodist Church. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect and 
surveyor, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

Brieuton.—April 28.—For erection of a golf clubhouse 
in Hollingbury Park (local firms only). The Borough Sur. 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

CHESELBORNE.—April 24.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Cheselborne, Dorset. Mr. B. R. Swift, County 
Education Office, Dorchester. 

CuEsHUNT.—May 1.—For erection and completion of a 
County Council school at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield. 

DarFireLp.—April 22.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the erection of a 
school at Darfield, near Barnsley. Deposit 1/. with the Trea- 
surer, County Hall, Wakefield. Mr. A. B. Linford, archi- 
tect, Wombwell, near Barnsley. 


Dome Lights, 
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EDINBURGH. April 23.—For the several works required 
in erection of a corn market at Gorgie. Deposit 3l. ds. The 
Public Works Office, City Chambers. 


Exnrer.—April 21.—For proposed laboratory, corridors, 
art and class rooms, &c., at the Middle School for Girls, 
Pennsylvania Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. Jerman, archi- 
tect, Exeter. 


Great Crossy.—April 25.—For erection of a public 
elementary school at Great Crosby, near Liverpool, to accom- 
modate 500 children, with laboratory, lecture, cookery and 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. Henry Littler, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Great Torrineron.—April 18.—For erection of a cottage 
hospital. Mr. W. C. Medland, architect, Torrington, Devon, 


Gurrnsry.—April 30.—For the construction of (a) dwell- 
ing houses, engine room, horn-house, and outhouses at Fort 
Doyle ; and (b) a concrete tower on the Platte Fougere Rock, 
for the Harbour of St. Peter Port Committee. Messrs. D. & 
GC. Stevenson, civil engineers, Edinburgh, or at the States 
Office, Guernsey. 

Heriguineron.—April 27.—For new wood floor at the day 
school. Messrs. Barker & Brownless, Heighington, Durham. 


Hvuu.—For erection of almshouses in Southcoates Lane. 
Deposit 10s. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, architect, 15 Par- 
liament Street, Hull. 

Hutut.—April 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
Boulevard Secondary School. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph 
H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Inrorp.—April 28.—For completion of a library and 
public hall which is partially erected in High Road, Seven 
Kings. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, M.I.C.E., engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 

KerreHiey.— April 23.—For the various works required in 
alterations and additions to the golf clubhouse. Henry 
Smith, architect and surveyor, Compton Buildings, Keighley. 


Lrytron.—April 29.—For enlargement of Leyton sorting 
office. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. G. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Westminster. 

Lreeps.—April 18.—For the various works required in the 
erection of kitchen, store, lavatory, and cenveniences to All 


Apply to Mr. W: 


Souls’ Sunday School, Cambridge Road. L 
61 Albion Street, 


Peel Schofield, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Leeds. 

Liverpoon.—April 22.—For the erection of male and 
female imbecile wards at the Workhouse, Smithdown Road. 
Deposit 51. 5s. ‘Send names to Mr. Walter W. Thomas, 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 15 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—April 28.—For the enlargement of Hornsey 
sorting office. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. G. Wager, H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Westminster. 

Lonpon.—-April 29.—For erection of an engine-house 
(112 feet by 42 feet), boiler-house (75 feet 6 inches by 64 feet 
6 inches), ferro-concrete coal bunkers and other appurtenant 
works at the Hammersmith pumping-station, for the Metro- 
politan Water Board. Deposit 101. at the Central Offices, 
Savoy Court, W.C. The Engineer of the Western District, 
41 Commercial Road, Pimlico, 8.W. 

Lonpon.—April 29.—For erection of sub-station building 
at Millwall, in brick, ferro-concrete or corrugated iron, for © 
the Poplar electricity committee. Deposit 5s. The Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Glaucus Street, Bromley-by-Bow. 

Lonpon.—April 30.—For erection of a branch post office 
and meteorological office at South Kensington. Deposit 
1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

MiItNnsBrivce.—April 23.—For the vartous works (except 
masons’ and concretors’) required in erection of eleven dwell- 
iig-houses, Cowlersley Lane. Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Milnsbridge and Huddersfield. 

NorTHALLERTON.—April 21.—For erection of a police 
station, constabulary offices, &c., with boundary walls and 
drill yard. Mr. Walter H. Brierley, architect, 13 Lendal, 
York. 

OxtpHamM.—April 27. one the whole of the: ‘work require 
in erection of laboratories, &c., at Waterloo Council School, 
Greengate Street. Mr. Richard Holt, architect, 8 Victoria 
Street, Liverpool. 

SouTHampron.—April 23.—For the erection of a central 
fire station. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Engineer’s Office. 

SouTHAmptTon.~-May 7.—For the reconstruction of a por- 
tion of the Town Quay and the erection of a warehouse 
thereon (Contract. No. 3), and other works appertaining — 
thereto. Deposit 57. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
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engineer, the Harbour Board’s Offices. The Board also will 
be prepared to receive designs and tenders from reinforced 
concrete contractors for executing the above proposed works 
in reinforced concrete. 

Sourn Eimsauti.—April 22.—The West Riding education 
committee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with 
the erection of a school. Deposit 11. with the Treasurer at 
Wakefield. Messrs. W. E. &.T. H. Richardson, architects, 
Rothwell, near Leeds. 

SourTHowraM.—April. 20,—For the various works neces- 
Sary in erection of a,house and shop at Bank Top, Southow- 
ram, Yorks. Mr. Clement C. Lloyd, architect, Imperial 
Chambers, George’s Square, Halifax 

STAINLAND.—April 18.—For the various trades required 
in erection of a fireproof mill at Bank House Mills, Stain. 
land, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
Lord Street, Halifax. 

ISTANLEY.—April 27.—For the following works :—(1) 
Erection of a public convenience at Shield Row; (2) street 
works at Stanley and Oxhill. Mr. Joseph Routledge, sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Stanley, Durham. ' 

STOWMARKET.—April 27.—For erection of a secondary 
school and special subjects centre at Stowmarket, East 
Suffolk. Send 2/. deposit before April 4 to Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

SURLINGHAM.—April 24,—For erection of school at Sur- 
lingham, Norfolk. Deposit 11. 1s. Send names by April 8 
to architects, Messrs. Lacey & Upcher, Upper King Street, 
Norwich. , 

Tarportey.—April 27:—¥or erection of county police 
station at Tarporley, Cheshire. Deposit 11. Mr. H. 
Beswick, F.R.I.B:A., county architect, Chester. 
__Tuurtstone.—April 24.—For erection of shop premises 
at Thurlstone, Yorks. Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, architects, 
5 Kastgate, Barnsley. 


WAKEFIELD.—May 1.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with 
the following works, namely :—New school at Salterforth, 
near Skipton—builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, and 
painter’s work; Carlton Provided School, near Barnsley, 
improvements and repairs—builder, joiner, and asphalter’s 


work; Mornington Road Provided School, Bingley, flagging 
of footpaths—builders’ work ; Outwood Provided School, near 
Wakefield, alterations, &c.—builder, joiner, slater, plumber, 
plasterer, painter, and asphalter’s work: Slaithwaite 
Mechanics’ Institute School, near Huddersfield, additions 
and improvements—builder, concretor, joiner, plumber, 
painter, plasterer, and slater’s work. Deposit 11. in each 
case. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—April 21.—For erection of thirty-six houses at 
Pantyglas, Ely Valley. Mr. T. J. Jones, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Gresham Chambers, Taff Street, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—April 22,—-For enlarging and reseating of the ~ 
Libanus Chapel, Treherbert. Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

Wates.—April 22.—For alterations and additions to the 
National Schools, Oxford Street, Swansea. Deposit 5/. 5s, 
Send names to Messrs. Beazley & Burrows, 17 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W., or to Messrs. Margrave & Peacock, 
Metal Exchange, Swansea. 

Wates.—April 23.—For sixty-seven houses, roads and 
sewers on the Tynycymmer Estate, Cymmer, Porth. Mr. 
T. E. Richards, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—April 24.—For erection of twenty-two (or more) 
houses at Twynyrodyn, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Edmund 
Rees, architect and surveyor, Gernant, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—April 30.—For alterations in connection with 
the Board-room at the Workhouse, Merthyr Tydfil. .Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, Clifton Street, Aberdare. ' ; “ 

Watres.—May 7.—For additions and alterations to: the 
Council school at Hermon, in the parish of Llanfyrnach, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. . a 

West Purtrorp.—April 28.—For the reconstruction, 
alteration, and improvement of Kesmeldon Bridge, with 
approaches thereto. Mr. G. H. Hackwill, surveyor: of: ‘the 
Council, 4 Kingswood Terrace, Holsworthy, Devon: 

Wissert.—April 27.—For erection of'a Council ‘school, 
to accommodate about seventy children, at: Wissett; near 
Halesworth, East Suffolk. -Send in names by April 4 to Mr. 
W. E. Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, 
Ipswich. eget 


ELECTRIC 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


| FINEST ‘*‘HYDRO” MADE. 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


— MOTHER WELL.—— 


. CATALOGUES FREE. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


ASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 
Manufacturers of every description of 


_ Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
Vol. LXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


ee | 
. LOUISIANA 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS/RED CYPRESS. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 


CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 

Smita & TyrER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of. the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT: SEA. GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed ‘situation. —— ean re 
Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. {!1 «P+ =P aac 


| 
Silver, Medal, Paris, 1875. | iz 
} 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK; &e. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


aNRaainaia 
l 


q KS rt : 


Do th 
OAT ILOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 


18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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PLEMENT 


TENDERS BRISTOL. 


For the reconstruction of drainage and sanitary arrange- 
ments, and for work in connection with. a new water 
supply, including reservoirs, filter-beds, mains, &c., and 
general repairs and improvements at Woodford House, 


ALTRINCHAM. 
Yor extension of baths in Stamford New Road. Mr. P. D. 


Lopex, architect, 24 John Dalton Street, Manchester. Chew Stoke, for Mr. C. A. Vaughan. Messrs. T. J. 
Stone & Sons, Altrincham (accepted) . £3,550 0 0 Moss-Ftower & Davis, civil engineers and surveyors, 
BARRY. Carlton Chambers, Bristol. 
For the formation of new roads, sewers, &c., on the Buttrills Pe 
estate. Mr. H. Bupgsn, architect, 95 St. Mary Street, Thomas & Sons. 
Cardiff. Cottrell Bros. 
Davy & Co. 
Osmond & Sons. : : ; . : ee : Blower 
Sayers ; ; 4 f 
Bayes Chaplin Ae a aS ne BQnag Cotston, Chew Magna (accepted). 
Britton : ; : : : : 585 0 O CHEADLE. 
Rutter . : . . . . : ; 532 11 3 | For works of water supply. Mr. F. T. Inxsie, engineer, 
Morgan : ; 489 7 0 Cheadle. 
Rexpett, Barry Dock (accept ed). +e MOG 14 7) Williams). 
Collins & Co... ems he each dee (ine ee 
BATLEY. Barke . : : : ; 390 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Girls’ Grammar School in Lowndes : : : 3 : 376 0 0 
Field Hill. Messrs. W. Hansrock & Son, architects, J. & W. Ball. : : = : : 374 0 0 
Boe Sanders & Torrance  . : : : : 567 0 O 
: Accepted tenders. Shufflebotham : : : : § : 361 17 O0- 
Pees v: W OLK ido POG. ae: : : : ; : : 556 0 0 
Mortimer, mason . . £1,078 0 0 Shufflebotham & Sons 340 0 0 
Illingworth, joiner ‘ ° : E 744 0 : Hartley & Wood . ; ; : . 500 Oe 
Lockwood, plasterer ; ; 694 0 : ; i ; 
Haley, alias : . aa ao Prant & Carr, Cheadle (accepted) ; : 280 4 0 
Exley, hot-water engineer ‘ ; d : 220 0 0 For sewage works. 
Thornton’s Sons, slater . 2 5 : : 140 18 0 Barke . : : é 4 : : : 179 0 0 
Beaumont, painter . ; : 65 10 0 Williams ; é : ; : ‘ 176 10 0 
Sanders & Torrance : j ; 175 0 0 
CATERHAM. 
For the erection of additional male-staff quarters at asylum. Se ee ete aa (accepted) ; ee 
Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer-in-chief. CHELMSFORD. 
Lawrance & Sons : ; . F . £2,872 0 0 | For erecting two meter-houses at Great Baddow. Mr. Curu- 
Minter , 4 4 3 ; : 2,837 0 0 BERT Brown, borough surveyor. 
Thomas & Edge . ? é ; : : 2,759 10 O Moth ; F : : 5 : 4 2 £245 2020 
Cook & Sons F 2,644 0 0 Allen & Gowens . : 237 10 O 
Watt, Alice Works, Tooting z (accepted) ; 2,389 10 0 Potrer & Son, Chelmsford (accepted) . ; 235 0 0 
Gorham ; : ; 2:215 10-0 Weight 5 : : 214 16 0 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


C HORNET ” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, ‘LEEDS. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
PORTLAND. 

HEAD B SNODN DERaSES 
OFFI AT <2 i : 
HivERee CF ate, ONE: Fiano’, G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, | 

CN FSS L&S.WR., NINE ELMS Sw. 
OL. U. sor u Sd 132 GROSVENOR R&, PIMLICO. + 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE St EAST. 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Me My. 


(me) 


( MANCHESTER. 
i TRAFFORD PARK. . 


} 
at 
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CARDIFF. CHESHAM. 
For the erection of new parish hall, with appurtenances, at For extensions of water-mains. Mr. P. C. Dormer, en- 

Lewis Street, in the parish of St. Catherine’s, for the cketyar: > 

Rev. Joseph Baker. M.A., and the committee. Messrs. Fred Se £5807, 0h 0 

Veatt & Sant, architects Mig Baa Sa 
% ? : Hill 568 0 0 
Evans . £2,190 0 0 Rusteaut 552 9 5 
Shepton & Son . 2014 70) 0 Ball & Co. | 535 0 0 
Griffiths & Sons . 1,930 0 0 Griffiths & Co. s : eae : 3 499 10 0 
Hallett 1,900 0 0 Wilson & Co., 1 Raphael Street, S.W. 
Maggs & Co. 1,900 0 0 (recommended) - : 4 430 0 O 
Blacker Bros. 1,896 0 0 DAW LEY. 
Dunn. 18% 0 0 For supply of about four miles of 7-inch and 6-inch cast-iron 
, pipes, eight miles of 4-inch and 3-inch ditto, two and a 
Small . 1,800 0 0 half miles of 2-inch ditto and special castings. Messrs. 
Symonds & Co. 7008s lua S Witicox & Rarkks, engineers, Birmingham. 
R. E. J. Haines . 1,750 0 O Lowcock & Co. £4,506 14 6 
Melhuish Bros. 1750m.0" 50 Brydon & Co. 4,527 0 10 
Allan, Ltd. mist OF 0 Cloake 4,251 9 9 
Morvan 1 704, ong Sheepbridge Coal ‘and Tron Co. 5,997 0 0 
? Holwell Iron Co. . : 3,862 5 4 
John Haines 1,680 0 0 Stanton Iron Co. . 3,746 16 0 
Knox & WILts, Cardiff Contnteds 1,649 9 0 Clay Cross Co. . ; 35,752 16 11 
Staveley Coal and Iron Coo. “ld a | 
CocHranE & Co., Dudley (accepted) . 5,675 5 3 
CHELSFIELD. For laying pipes, construction of two service reservoirs, 
For erection of Council school in World’s End Road. storage-tank, engine-house and other works. | “Messrs. 
Gree 22712 0 0 Witicox & Rarkss, engineers, Birmingham. 

BORoLY, ? Underwood £9,788 14 2 
Treasure Bros. 2,140 0 0 Firth & Co. . 8,409 5 0 
Friday & Ling 2,060 0 O Brebner 7,952 5 6 
Lonsdale 2,054 0 0 Crawford , A 7,800 0 0 
Archer & Son 1,994 0 0 Mitchell & Son . 7,651 iro 
Ree heta te Son 1,988 0 0 Buckley 7,495 6 4 

Jowett 4140-0 
Crossley & Son 1,970 0 0 Robineen 7,130 0 0 
Podger & Sons 1,970 0 0 Trentham 6,900 0 0 
Blay 1,965 0 0 Lowe & Sons 6,840 0 0 
Skinner 1,955 0 O Holloway 6,777. 0.0 
Davison 1,939 0 O Johnson Bros. 6572008 Om. 0 
Owen & Son 1,885 0 0 Rowell & Sons 6,487 5 8 
Eyles & Son ei comen0 ian) VALE & Sons, Stourport (accepted) 6,424 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO.| 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Rs Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. FE. STANLEY & CO... Ltd.,. 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele.871 Hop ‘Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


’ The original introducers of the’Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks. 


MARSHALL & CO. 
Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 i oimetanith: 


Ba AGE IN dN Gr 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
“Ree NoTrinGHaM,” 


"Lolecrams 


ALEXA, FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC. PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


“Syue] [BOLIpuyyAD 
494BAA JOH OY} JO Ssvonposju} JeUTsI10 oy, 


has FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 
JONDON, 


_AIMastrated Sheet, showing opilestion er our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent om request. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill Cannon St., F.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Rati. (Bast End). 
CorsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to su 
pply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on feiss stant 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


Summer- 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HIGHBRIDGE. 
oT. - sewer . W. J.P ‘chitect, Burnh 
For the erection of eight houses in Athelstan Road. Mr. Taor pare works, Mr. W. Je RES Sy ACC ee 
Angee Lucas, architect and surveyor, Guildhall Cocate eon . _ £2814 7 1 
Chambers, Exeter. Grounds & Newton . : . . . 2,552 0 0 
Knorr & Horneg, See Road, Exeter Wort & Way ; ; ; ; ‘ ‘i 2,497 10 0 
(accepted) : . £1,626 0 0 Ireland : : : j - : : 2,455 0 0 
Ambrose ; 5 ; : : ‘ : a 3 8 
Nea Tins : : ‘ : : Y ‘ 
Dunthorn : ; ; ; : 2,300 1 10 
: , A. ital. Messrs. THomson Dyson, Parfitt & Co. . : } ; | 2 ee 
For painters’ work at Merryflatts Hospi aoe Behnke ©. é 2,298 0 0 
& SANDILANDS, architects, 4 Jane Street, Glasgow. Osles GRA. , } j 227611 6 
Macfarlane & Smith . : . . . £31717 9 Pollard oon: f : , ‘ ; aa re a 
Carlton & Son ; s : . . . 315 0 0 Pearce . ? eter 
(ian Bros ; , : ; ‘ 300 0 0 Pouiarp & Son, Bridgwater (accepted) os Bee ne q 
eens Bate & Con. ok 64 i 
Anderson : . : : ; ; : 291 12 4 ; 
Henderson . 3 , 2 : : ; 290-00 
Moodie .- . 4 . : , ‘ 286° 4711 | KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 
McCall & Son ; : : . . . 284 17 9 | For street works in Norbiton Avenue, Mr. R. Hampton 
McLuskie f : ; ; ; é : 21a, Old Crucas, borough surveyor. 
eninge Cardner . > k ; i 2608 9 3 Pearson, Wilson & Co. . : : 5 . £900 0 0 
AicCalloch & Ce ; : 26 4 4 Free & Sons . ; : é ; . : 805 14 0 
ei ee a 261 5 0 | Potter & Oo... 3 ye 
peen ns oC. SS Se ee 358 0 0 Thomas & Son -. wy 
Egger ic <ce 208 ah ere Mowlem & Co... 2.) S50 Seetee peace 
Horne . 00 fy Oe CeO el OLUSORY, cee ate a So. i a 
McKenzie & Mc Nea : . . . 246 19 11 Kavanagh & Go. : j ; < : ; 647 0 0 
Lindsay & Son : : ; : ; 244 0 0 Atkins & Co., Queen Elizabeth Road, 
Paul & Sons. : ; ‘ : 4 : 234 0 0 Kingston (accepted) ; : : j : 645 0 0 
McKerrracuer, 63 South Portland Street. 
Glasgow (accepted) . : : : b 194 0 0 LONDON 
For alterations to 48 Wigmore Street, for Messrs. Allen & 
HAYLE. Hanburys, Ltd. Mr. P. K. Atzen, architect, Tun- 
bridge Wells. Mr. S. Cxucrt Apprson, surve or, Sb: 
For alterations to front of Wesleyan Chapel, &e. Mr. Samp- Miggas Bi crite 7 j 
son H1iu1, architect, Redruth. F. & F. J. Wood. ; ; ; j ; £2,343, 0.0 
Dunne & Son . . £539 10 0 Grover & Son . 2,136 .0 0 
Harris, Tregotha Honse. Hayle (accepted) 550 0 0 Jarvis & Sons, Ltd. : : : Z 2,116*;030 
Bond 4 ; 323 0 0 ! Greenwoon, Ltd. (accepted)  . : : 2,046 0 0 


BLE WATER iil 


iiceden Office : 


sorta" eccos, JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 
snes eeeenenesseeseeeeneseses 


ILLESDEN PAPER us 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE : 
: 7 = and cheap ang 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor; unbreakable, flexible, and stands A ‘wire-wove opaque : POC SINGS onan COnCHO ORs : P 
ee tvemastt heatiand cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &@. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, 


See next issue, 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M.. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
ene reeneens TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists ana Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


eS 6 4 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (FIRST FLOOR.) 
CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two ina 


Office 6: at Kaas 3 ees: Ludgate pean London, oe G; 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 


For rebuilding Necker bridge, Deptford, carrying Trundley’s 


For providing and fixing two boilers and a low-pressur ts A : 
E FS peer uaet Road over Grand Surrey Canal. 


water apparatus, exclusive of . builder’s work. at 


Laburnum Street school, Haggerston. Cross & Cross. : ; ; -» + £7,069 0 0 
ee aes). :: . 92060". Oy | pmo e an OBRA OG 
Turner & Co. cera S.-Y To OBBE A. 6 Westwooteueomemans P:  .. ;,. 6,460-170.6 
Cannon & Sond : ; : : ; 798 15 8 Thorne & Sons . ; : : ; : 6,458 16 4 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . : 7 : 759° 8 7 Kirk & Randall . . : : ; 6,425 0 0 
care : sy 1 - , EK C : 725 0 0 Dinnie Z “ ° . - . 6,406 7 5 
Tilley at oundry and Engineering Co. . ce : ; Heenan Froude ; ; ; f 6,318 16 6 
es Oe. |.) 200° 0 0° | Sa en oy OBA ST 
Grundy : ; , 697 0 0 Cochrane & Sons . : : ; 6,180 5 3 

_ Palowkar & Sand : : : ‘ 693 0 0 Pedrette . . . : ‘ ; ‘ 6,078 4 0 
eounen eigen ; ; ; A ; Gol aUe 0 Woodham & Sons : : : ; . 5,992 7 4 

efries & Sons ; ; ; ‘ ; ; 680 0 0 Orr, Watt & Co. : 5 3 : ; 5,740 15:10 
Comyn, Ching & Co. . : ; : : 663 0 0 Fasey & Son ‘ If ; ‘ : ; 5.666 13. 9 
G. & E. Bradley . : 655 0 0 Rawlincs eC 5.662 8 0 
Moorwood, Sons & Co., Lid., 30 Gray’s tn ax: tO ERO ae ge Ne } ; , : ; 

Road (recommended) ‘ ‘ : ; 900 0 0 | Greig & Matthews . ; ; / : pot © 
Estimate of architect (education). .  . 694 0 0/| Parkinson oe Boab oN epee i; , 

For heating apparatus and necessary builder’s work in con- Dick. ee & ra if Pendens C (recom- ; 

nection therewith at the Cayley Street school, Limehouse, mended) dy @ 4 ; } ' 5.291 19 3 

ey ae two boilers and a low- | Chief engineer’s estimate . . . . 6,300 0 0 
Palowkar & Sons . ; : . t . £819 0 QO | For construction of section 2 of the Hackney Wick to Abbey 
Cannon & Sons. ; , . : 799 19 O Mills relief sewer extension. 
aaa ae ry COs 4s : : : , : 1972=0" 50 Muirhead & Co. , : : 2 5 Pee R(OVA0) GE We 

evens Gis: <”. : : : ; COD mu nEO Paterson . “ : , , : ; 94,957 2 7 
Beeson & Sons : : 1655.07 50 pee : ; : - ; ; : 91,791 6 10 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering C Ora: 763 0 O Neal ; , . : ; 85,509 10. 0 
Kinnell & Co. ; : : : ; ' 740. 0 O Shellabear & Son ; ; : ‘ ; 79,976 2 6 
Christie . ; : é : : ; 759 0 O Works committee’s estimate . : ; 79,833 14 10 
J. & F. May. : ; ¢ : : ‘ 72%,10 ° 0 Whyte & Co. . : s : , 76,845 7 9 
Grundy. : A : ‘ 697 0 0 Westminster C onstruction Co. . ; ; 76,184 11 11 
Davis 7 : ; : : : : : 690 0 O Scott & Middleton . : : , : 75,423 9 6 
aa - ae A 3 : : : ; : st OO Pearson & Son . : ; - A : 75,047 17 3 
x, & HK. Bradley . : : ‘ : : 83 0 0 Underwood & Bro. . : : : : 73,975 ~~ 5 11 
Defries & Sons, 147 Houndsditch (recom- Kelletts PALeLONL 87/50 7 

mended) . : : . 682 0 0 Bentley & Son, Leicester (recom mended) . 66,573 17 4 
Estimate of architect (education) | F : 678 0 0 Chief engineer’s estimate . : ; : 77,000 O 0 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
‘proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


ACTURERS WOU ERNANPT ON om RFFOWDSNIRE 


\4 
aS e MKens Hie bo f 


“TING TE TUCKER j si 
vorrauas. TOTTENHAM. N. “8iicet 
JOIN ERY oF every pescription 
MOULDINGS 10 asy besicn 


1t 


— 
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LONDON—continued. 
For installing electric lighting and electrically driven fans in 
secondary schools, Dawes. Road, Fulham, and Hortensia 


‘and CARTON-PIERRE;, Py NELLING, FITMENTS. 
itects’ Designs. 


ee stimates for} Age 
Late 16 ae) 


t H.E | oF . GAZE; Ltd. Street, W. 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATIVN, LONDON. 


WITCHELL&C2 
56 Ludgate Hill, Lqnoon ec. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS. 
FINIALS, VANES, GRILLES, 


» Tf GATES ,RAILINGS, BALCONIES, 
rite CASEMENTS, STANCHEON BARS, 
L Io 


ENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK 


| LAUNDRY 
| MACHINERY. 


-S GHIMNEYS 


How to Cars them 


Apply to— 


E.G. WRIGHT, 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


SMOKY 


LONDON —continued. 
Barking Road Bridge. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE | 


FIRE 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


LIWERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital and Funds, 4,200,000. 


-. THE... 
British Traders’ Association. 


For-the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘‘ Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 
Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e. 

Vertical Damp Course, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Horizontal, Floors, 


Dudley £541 4 6 
Road, Chelsea. , Ae Vigor & Co, 494 0 0 
Dawes Road. or pee oa Prociargesane ; 450 1 3 
A fe e J earn ; ape ; 5 £1,040 0 0 Beaumont & Sons (recommended) 249 0 5 
open: , : Chief engineer’s estimate . 430 0 0 
Efficient Electrical Engineer- ; . 
ing Co. 5 : ; : ae 954 0 0 Rosemary Branch and Cat and Mutton Bridges. 
Sweet Bros. 1,089 0 0 mae Dudley 215 9° Oe 
Bryden & Sons 1,182 0 0 1,142 0 0 Proctor & Sons 195 9 0 
Hawkins & Sons . 997 0 0 883 0 0 Vigor & Co. 2 172 10 0 
Middleton 951 0 0 935 0, 0 Woollaston Bros. : 140 0 0 
Cash & Co. 940 0 9 890 0 0 Beaumont & Sons (recom mended) 95 8 8 
Tilley Bros . 912 10 6 930 18 8 Chief engineer’s estimate 180 0 0 
Weston & Sons 890 0 0 931 15 0 
Cannon & Sons 870 1 6 867 2 5 | For the manufacture, supply, delivery and erection of shaft- 
Jenkins & Cawte 769 0 6 811 8 8 ing, brackets, pulleys, &c., required for the first portion 
Gallers : 764 0 0 770 0 0 of the central car-repair depdt in Woolwich Road. 
Pemberton, Arber & Co. 746 0 0 TACOS Bucki& Hickman _£572 1 3 
' Purcell & Nobbs CES 678 6 6 689 16 0 Do. (alternative) : 0 046 Tm 
ye Haden & Sons, Trowbridge The Unbreakable Pulley and Millgearing Co... «55d: > ame 
(recommended) 665 0 0 685 0 0: Do. (alternative) 556 12 6 
Chief engineer’s estimate 797 0 0 789 0 0 Bridge & Co. 485 13° 7 
For the repainting of Westminster, Wandsworth, Barking Do. (alternative) : 466 15 2 
Road and Rosemary Branch and Cat and Mutton bridges. Smith & Grace Screw Boss Palle Co. 453’ 17-8 
Westminster Bridge. Forced Lubrication Co., Manchester (recom: 
Vigor & Co £2 876 0 0 Hee: h ; hi £ eae f ba : ; 
Dadler 2736 16 9 Estimate of the chief officer o tramways" 
4 FOCKOE & Sons . ae . ; For erection, round the White Hart Lane estate garden, of 
Woollaston Bros. : , 87 cottages, each to contain five rooms in addition to a 
Beaumont & Sons, Bromley- ieee Bow (post- ecnlore 
0 x d) aon Sate x ‘ Pavcnnce £34,062 0 0 
Chief engineer’s estimate . Z 
‘ hi ; 28,552 0 0 
Wandsworth Bridge. F. & T. Ap oaivees 28,069 0 0 
Dudley 792 12 0 Coxhead 23,787 0 0 
Proctor & Sons 744 11 3 Pulford 23,020 0 0 
Vigor & Co. 755 0 0 Monk 22,825 0 0 
Voollaston Bros. 526 0 0 Do., amended (recom mended) 22,161 0 0 
Bana & Sons (recom nee 1d) 362 9 10 Rowley Bros. , 22,605 0. 0 
Chief engineer’s estimate 900 0 0 Architect’s estimate . 21,045 0 0 
Fibrous Plaster Decorations. BLACKBURN, STARLING  & 00. 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO Jains 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Brprovel 
ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals A 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottinghayn.” 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


STANLEY’S DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS — 


are the Best. 


W. F. Stanley & Co., 170, 


286 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO. 
- THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. — 
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a SUPPLEMENT 
a NL 
LONDON—continued. NETHERSEALE., 
For painting the exteriors of L.C.C. schools. For alterations and additions to the Old Hall. Mr. C. M. C. 
ARMSTRONG, architect, Warwick. 
Accepted tenders. Slater & Son . ‘ ; : : ; . £59610 0 
Somerford Street, Bethnal Green. Hodges . : 507 0 0 
Herc De Thorne:  . : ; : : BS ES, 10. Lows & Sons, Barton -on- Trent (accepted) : 488 0 0 
Adys Road, Dulwich. PANTYWAEN. 
Mills. . . . . . . . 207 0 0O| For erection of a temporary Council school. Mr. D. Pucu 
Phe Hugh.Myddelton, Finsbury. Jongs, county architect (Eastern Division), Cardiff. 
Roberts & Co... : : : 275 0 0 Daviss, Cardiff (accepted) . : : . £955 0 0 
Sirdar Road, Kensington. z PONTYCYMMER. 
Triges -. miata : ‘ : : , 229 0 0| For the erection of a higher elementary school. Mr. D. Pucu 
Thomas Street, Limehouse. | JONES, county architect (Eastern Division), Cardiff. 
Woollaston Bros... A : : . . 204 0 0 LoucHor & Co., Pontycymmer, Glam. (ac- 
cepted) . . ; : ; : pa af, f40™. tO 
RAMSGATE. 
LUTON! | For erection of new secondary school. 
For erection of Baptist Schools, Wellington Street. Messrs. | Miriam . . . : : . . £14,100 0 0 
Grorce Baines & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, | ae 18 a : ; é : ; : ee ’ : 
t ana TC. } Ballard & Co. . : ; : ; ie : 
ieee oe Ne | Shippam . : : ; : Pe UF 12,950 0 0 
Attwood ah ; - : ie ke ee La One Oe} Castle & Son ©. ! : ; : , AE AOU ts O 
Lawrence & Son . : : 3 : 2 6,606 O OQ | Martin : , ; ‘ ‘ : 12,200 0 0O 
Mattock & Parsons. : : 651i OFF Oi) Sturry Building Co. . F ; : : 12,000 0 0 
Battley, Sons & Holness. 3 f d 6,376 0 0} Stephens, Bastow & C Nola Uyrole” : : 11,993 0 0O 
Dunham . : ; ; ; ; 6,298 11 9 | Grummant Bros. : i : ; 11,950 0 0 
Miskin & Son . F : : ; 6,254 0 0 ee : : é : : : 11,946 0 0 
T. & E. NEvILtE (accepted) : : . GO 1S TaLG ey. J. & M. Patrick ; ; : : ; 11,900 .0 0 
Blay ; : 5 . ; , 11,725 0 0 
‘Gates & Sons. : : ; 1700 hs OmnO 
MARSHCHAPEL. Archer & Son . : > : : : 11,687+.9..,0 
: G Bish Ski : ‘ : : : 11,64 
For alteration of school. Messrs. Scorrr & GamBtz, archi- oe Per eae a j ; ; ibe a x 7 
tects, Lincoln. Seagamney,2 20s wah) CaREoy Se a BY ee 
Janney . é ; : F : 2) 2497) 6) 6 Adcock & Son . ; : 11,478 0 0 
Thompson & Sons : ; A : 7 487 0 0 Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . : : : ‘ 11,434 0 O 
Mawer Bros. . : 475 11 6 Denne & Son . F ‘ f : t 11.355. -.0,-0 
Hitz, North Thoresby, 1 Louth 1 (accepted) : 450 0 0 Ingleton . i ; : ‘ : ‘ 1 20h 0 20 
Vickers ; é ; : 450 0 0 Browning, Canterbury (recommended). 11,222 0 0 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 


The Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete. 


WD WD 


We have prepared an 


Illustration shows Re- 


elaborate Catalogue 


inforced Concrete floors treating with Reinforced 


and framing as designed Concrete and _ Steel 


Frame Construction. 


and constructed by us 


Simple. formule are 
for Messrs. Carwar- ‘ 
given for the design of 


. J s ' 
dine’s new Flour Mills, structures, and numer- 


Kingsland Road. ous illustrations of con- 


structions as carried 


Floors, clear span, 15 ft. 


out by us, 


= ie 


Superimposed Load, Send for it, it is worth - 


3 cwts. per square foot. 


having. 


r()) 


r()) 


Head Office: 72 VICTORIA ST, S.W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
‘PRESTBURY. REDDITCH. 
For erection of cottage. Messrs. Proruero, Puittotr & | For construction of liquefying tanks, &c., at outkall wore’ 
BARNARD, architects, Cheltenham. and construction of pipe sewer with manholes. Mr. 
Pearce & Sons £400 4 0 ArtTHuR J. Dickinson, engineer. 
Skemp 595 0 0 Curral, Lewis & Martin ‘£2,682 0: O08 
Drew 368 11 4 Cooper 2,690 0 0 
Biniines & Sons, Cheltenham (accepted) 38 0 0 Sutherland & Thorpe . 2,621 0 0 
: Shrimpton . ; 2,600 0 O78 
PURTON. Smedley : ; 2,479 0 0 
For alterations and additions to the Royal George Inn. G. P. Trentham . 2,403 0 08 
Messrs. BrsHor & F1suer, architects, Swindon. Brazier f 2,310.0 20a" 
Barnes & Sons £278 7 9 G. Trentham : 2,289> 07 70m 
Norman 254 17 0 VatE & Sons, Stourport (accepted) 2,210 0 0 
Leighfield 243 18 0 Tilt Bros. 2,107 Oar@ 
Chick. Carden & Oo. 229 12 6 Meredith ; , : f 2,195° 0770 
TARRANT (accepted) 228 10 0 Sewage-disposal works. 
j Huins & Son 2,136. O28 
READING. Holloway 2,135 0-0 


For the steelwork, concrete retaining walls, paving, metalling, 


mill 


i 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


GIMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


eH ie 
seen Works, 


sa.office 2 St Andrey SF \) 


ndrew Steel Wo, 


St i Easier Ae 


tks, 


eat Greenwich, S. 2 


scam si are, 
7 


kerbine, channelling, &c., for covering St. Giles’s 
5) pee eek ROTHERHAM. 
otre and the proveme of Mill Lane. Mr. alka N e 
ae ok ae ae nes i os sa ea For erecting boundary walls for South Rotherham, Hands- 
oy ie ae isa iw £9215 16 1 worth and Kiveton Park Isolation Hospital. Mr. J. E. 
aa oe Sons 8465 0 0 WuitrHeaD, architect, 38 Bank Street, Sheffield. 
owe 2 eo Coldwell £1,008 14 9 
Pethick Bros. Soleo 420 : , 
Martin 926 16 9 
Somerville & Co. . 7,950 0 O a 
2 Fidler : 849 0 0 
Pedrette 7-814 Bea 
Lovatt i 691 5 ) Staveley & Co. 831 10 0 
Seer ate ae Hardcastle . 819 12 0 
Bell & Sons : : 7,280 19 8 L Saas 
Drew, Bear, Perks & Co. 7,279 16 7 Oa a ts 
a as ; | & F. Bates 803 8 0 
Watson, jun. 6,963 17 0 
BA eae pie Bros. 779 8 0 
Fasey & Son 6,805 5 0 2 
Ke 6712 0 0 Gray & Sons 766 12 0 
Ge Thorpe 67412 2 
Findlay & Co. 6,688.17 9 
Ellis 6 677 dee STANIFORTH, Brighton, near Sheffield (ac- 
Fitt 6561 0 0 cepted) 647 18 34 
Thorne & Sane 6,508 19 9 
C: atle y 6,482 0 0 SCARBOROUGH. 
Langley & Johnson 6,387 15 11 | For erection of post office at Scarborough. 
Pattinson & Sons 6,150 0 O Gill & Son £14,557 0 0 
Ford . : 6,048 0 0 Wallis : 14,500 0 0 
J ACKAMAN & Son, Slough (accepte dl). ; 5,956 0 0 Moore (accepted) 14,055 C6 0 


/) OUR STOCKS consist 
/ oF 15,000 tons 


IN 


‘BRITISH STANDARD. 
SECTIONS OF 

JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, } 

ANGLES & PLATES. — 


ces 5 Bath < Str 
ic ae br Works, ice 


ord 
pes Sa Crall 


Office & Wore, 


Park, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Betas cea: 
For erection of a pumping-station. Mr. J. D. Warson; 
MEMORIAL SCREEN, ST.. PAUL'S 3 CHURCH, HUDDERSFIELD. engineer, Tyburn, Birminghem. 
Crump é : : ° : wv 5,7 7F 0570 
INGLESIDE, BPSOM. Webb & Son . : ; ; : : 5,527 0 0 
- ~—-—- Langley : : : x : : : 3,510 0 0 
Lee. & Son . : , ; - : 7 3,487 0 0 
THE INSTITUTE, HEADLEY, SURREY. Bishop ; 3307 0 0 
TR Payne : : : “ : . 5,360 0 0 
3 WICEURCH. XCKIH WAIES.-£T. WEREURGH’S STREET, Harris & Son ; , : : ; ‘ 5,625 0-0 
NOR PARK ROAD, CHEFSTER.—COITAGES, 
cHESTER. Se aibat fomeee am: —OaKMERE, CHESHIRE. Lowe & Sons : 4 ; , : 5,513 0 0 
Johnson é . , . F O29, OO 
Currall, Lewis & “Martin , c é : 5,250 0 0 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—THE CHOIR. James : - : é : : 5,248 0 0 
© Z Pattinson & Sons ‘ q P : 3 6179.70. .0 
Whitehouse & Sons . : 4 ; ‘ OL4at 00 
ST. ALBANS, Turton , : : : : : : 5,125 0 0 
the construction of filter-beds. Mr. H. Howarp Hum- | may eek ; : : : : : at , ; 
ing engineer Jictoria Street, West- Ceo! ne : : : g g i wz 
ston consulting engineer, 26 Victoria Street, West | Darzow & Sons, Blackheath (accepted) . 2,950 0 0 
Pethi Meee een on 29'4R4 0: 0 | 
_ Rhee eas SHRIVENHAM. 
a & Gh: ; 7 : 9176 4 9 | For alterations and additions to the Manor House.’ Messrs. 
faliiams ; 4 ; , 1.987 17 10 | BisHop & FisHeEr, architects, Swindon. 
Meirhead & Co. . ; ‘ . ; 1,968 8 5 | Norman ; 5 3 3 ? t . £1,000 0 O 
‘atley Mee re k 1815. 00 Knapp . SO es a ea een ta apn) 
Pedrette . ; : ’ i : 4 11S OG) Th Chick, C ‘arden, & Cc Onna. ' : : : 925 0 0 
‘ord 2 ‘ ; : : ; : 1.677 0 0 Le ighfie ld P, s 5 - ; - : 925 0 0 
Vort & Way : J F } 1 : 1,571 13 0 Colborne ° ° a Zc < e ° 899 0 0 
eee. 501-0 |, Earrant Bee a, . Soe eee Oo ato 
Ritson jun. é ; : s a i 12438 172-0 H H. & C. SPAcKMAN (accepted) ' . Py S15. UaaO 
Wilson, Border & Co. . : 3 ; : 1,382 15 10 STRATFORD 
ae ‘ T tt Wien (ai : Pe i) ; Fe - ; For erecting sugar warehouse for Messrs. A. Boake, Roberts 
RNAi ae Sad Ae & Co., Ltd. Mr. P. K, Attn, architect, Tunbridge 
Wells. Mr. 8. Cecin Apprson, surveyor, St. Margaret’s, 
al Twickenham. 
Ps SENGHENYDD. Wontner & Co. . F : : : 22,887 ©.0m0 
r additions to the Council schools. Mr, D. Pucu Jonss, Mandersaee ; 241811 7 
county architect (Hastern Division), Cardiff. Greenwood, Ltd. } ; : ; i 2299 0 0 
Davies & Luoyp, Senghenydd, near Cardiff Jarvis & Sons, Ltd. . : d : : 2,220 0 0 
(accepted) : : ; , ; ee 27 OU 0me Om O) Grover & Son (accepted) . ’ ; ; 23\ Some Onn O 


No. 2 “SIGNET” 


Combined Range and 
Sitting -Room Grate. 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Country 
Cottages, Flats, &c. (Patented). 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficient manner 

the essential features of a Cooking Range and Sitting- 

room Grate. 
ATTENTION is specially directed to the 
Signet”? Patent Combined Canopy and 
Damper with which all these Grates are 
fitted. It will be found to be of great use 
as a FUEL ECONOMISER by adjusting it so 
as just to permit of the smoke getting 
away, but no more, thus preventing the 
escape of warm air into the chimney, and 
giving the radiating power of the Grate its 
full’ value as a means of warming the 
apartment; also as a baffle against down 
draughts, &. IT IS THE ONLY GRATE 
OF ITS KIND POSSESSING THIS IM- 
PORTANT FEATURE. 


Has. been THOROUGHLY TESTED and has given 
UNIVERSAL: SATISFACTION, This Grate can only 
be supplied through Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, : 
&c. Copies of unsolicited testimonials and further 
particulars may be had from the J Makers, 


CAMELON IRON CO.., Ltd., 


elegraphic Addresses : 


” ESTABLISHED 1845. 
“MATUTINAL, LONDON. seen Falkirk, Scotland. 


elephones ; 
LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 18 & 19 Queenhithe, Upper Thames ‘Street, E.C. 


No. 39 FALKIRK. 
No. 9105 CENTRAL, LONDON. 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT an 
Received too lat * Classification. plastering throughout with our ‘“‘ Xelite 2? fire-resistin 
grees ae i cement for Messrs. Benson’s new bank, 102 and 103 Bishop; 


gate Street Within, E.C.—architects, Messrs. E. N. Clifto 
& Son, F.R.1I.B.A., 7 East India Avenue, E.C. and also fc 
the Western Australian exhibit, Franco-British Exhibitiox 
We have also just completed the plastering at the Baptis 


For alterations, renovations and repairs to the Alexandra 
Hotel. Mr. H. Stewarp Wartrne, architect, Kingsway 
House, Dovercourt, Ipswich, Felixstowe, &c. 


Saunders } : : ; : : = 1 ROBBT 78550 Church, Harrow—architects, Messrs. McKilliam & Proeto; 

houses, Elmhurst Road. Mr. H. | 83 St. Paul’s Churchyard, H.C. - 

se ee architect, Kingsway House, Dover- Tum Nevile Engineering Co., Ltd., of Worcester, makers ¢ 

eke ok ’ the patent Nevile cut-outs and regulators, and other type 

; pee £450 0 Q | Of electrical switch gear, have incorporated William Sprov 

es: é ; ; f son & Co., of Newton Heath, Manchester, London, and Gla; 
FELIXSTOWE. 


gow, electric and hydraulic lift manufacturers. The compan 


For the erection of Temple Chambers, Hamilton Road. Mr. is extending its works at Worcester, building a new erectin 


H. Srewarp War tine, architect, Victoria Parade, Felix- shop, and adding to its present foundries. All communies 
stowe, and at Ipswich, Dovercourt, &c. tions in the future should be addressed to head office, Woy 
Thurman : : : £1,220 0 0 | cester. Mr. William Sprowson, as joint managing dizecto) 
TPSWICH. will have control of the lift department. : 


» the erecti f a detached house, Corder Road. Mr. H. ; 
oe ey arse. architect, Tavern Street, Ipswich, THE tender of Messrs. John Hearne & Son, Waterford 
F 1; OU eas oe has been accepted for the extensive alterations and addition 
aor tera to be made to the Killarney Cathedral. The architects ar 
Messrs. Ashlin & Coleman, Dublin, and the surveyor My 


Harris, at per schedule. 


LOWESTOFT. D. W. Morris. The works comprise completion of the towe 

For the erection of two houses, North Lowestoft. Mr. H. | and spire, extension of the nave and aisles, strengthenin, 

~ Srewarp Warrnc, architect, London Road, North | of the piers and arches, additions and alterations to sacristy 

Lowestoft, and at Ipswich, Dovercourt, &c. and a new mortuary chapel. It is expected that thre 

Whitehead, at per schedule years will be occupied with these works. The surveyor’ 

ae “ol estimate is 25,000/. : 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


From the annual report of the London and Lancashir 


For constructing a storm-water drain, including manholes at Fire Insurance Co. it is plain that substantial progress ha 
Kmpress Road. Mr. J. A. CrowrHsr, borough engineer. been made both in fire-and accident departments. The com 
Whettam : : é . £3,600 0 O | bined fire and accident premiums amount to 1,903,854/., com 
Osman : : : : . 2,156 0 0 | pared with 1,592,0371. for 1906. Accident increase is largel: 
Grace : 2,010 0 0 | due to acquisition of Law Accident business. A marine de 
Playfair & Toole. ; é : ‘ ‘ 1,955 0 0 | partment has been opened since the acquisition of Standar 
Dovetas (accepted) . : , : : 1,856 0 0/} Marine. In addition to providing for the purchase of th 


two companies mentioned, the company has paid a dividem 
of 84,520/., being at the rate of 16s. per share, or 32 pe 
TRADE NOTES. cent. on the paid-up capital; increased its fire fund fron 
Messrs. Cirark & Co., of 324 Westminster Palace 570,000/. to 590,000/.; increased its accident fund fron 
Gardens, Westminster, write us:—We have pleasure in 70,0007. to 170,000/. ; created a marine fund, 113,618]. Th 
advising you that we have obtained the contract for the reserve funds, therefore, now stand at 1.791,3761. . 


| SAMUEL 
G and SONS, Ltd. 


SAMUEL ELLIOTT THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS AGO. = 


— 


Telephone: : , Telegrams: - 
408 READING. “SAMUEL ELLIOTT, CAVERSHAM,’ 


HIGH-CLASS 


JOINERY 


CONTRACTORS 


MOULDING 


MANUFACTURERS 


Write for Catalogues. 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS WAINSCOT SCREEN. « 
RECENTLY EXECUTED FOR SHERBORNE ABBEY. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


CAVERSHAM, READING. 
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VARIETIES. 
‘Tue plans have just been approved for the new police 
tion about to be erected at a cost of 35,7001. at Weybridge. 

A company has been formed in Lancaster to rebuild the 
sheneum Theatre in St. Leonardgate which was revently 
ynt down. 

ur buildings are rapidly approaching completion and 
2 grounds are now being laid out of the Edinburgh 
chibition. 

Tue Brechin district committee have decided to erect a 
w bridge at Wellford, Fearn, N.B., from plans prepared 
Mr. Hogg, C.E., Glasgow, at an estimated cost of 2,7001., 
bject to the approval of the standing joint committee of 
e County Council. 

Tue British Consul at Bucharest reports that the huge 


adit of 2,000,000/. will be voted for public works and rail- | 


ays, made up as follows :—480,000/. for relaying lines, 


4,000/. for fresh rolling-stock, 80,0001. for erection of ware- 


uses and running sheds, 40,000/. for repair shops, and the 
lance will be for new stations, doubling the lines, &c. 

Tur foundation stone of the Shortlands (Kent) Congrega- 
onal Mission Hall was laid on Saturday, the 11th inst. 
he building, of which Messrs. George Baines & Son, 5 
lement’s Inn, Strand, W.C., are the architects, is designed 
late Gothic, and is faced externally with red bricks. The 
mtract is let to Mr. F. P. Duthoit, builder, Westmoreland 
ead, Bromley, Kent, the amount being 3,470I. 


Mr. Justice Nevitte has sanctioned the sale of the busi- 
sss of George Wright & Co., Ltd., billiard-table makers to 
.M. the King and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (for many 
sars at Westminster Bridge Road), which will be continued 
t the large and spacious premises known as Argyll Hall, 7 
rgyll Street, Regent Street, W., and a new company of 
milar style and title is about to be registered. 

THE men engaged in the permanent way department of the 
ondon and North-Western Railway Company up and down 
ne line have been placed on short time. With them the week 
ill until further notice terminate on Friday until the follow- 
ng Monday. The reduction applies principally to joiners, 
ainters and others. The company are postponing work that 
snot important. 


Tur Northallerton Urban District Council at a recent 
meeting adopted Messrs. Willcock and ‘iaikes’s sewerage 
scheme, the cost of which is said to be about 15,000/. Appli- 
cation is to be made to the Local Government Board for 
permission to borrow the money. The North Riding County 
Council obtained an injunction against the Northallerton 
Urban Council restraining them from polluting the Romanby 
Beck. 

Sir Freperick Potnock, having called the attention of 
the Westminster City Council to the depreciation of property 
which is being caused by motor omnibuses in the Bayswater 
Road, and suggesting that representations should be made 
either to the Commissioner of Police or to the Home Office, 
the law and parliamentary committee recommend that the 
protest of Sir Frederick Pollock should be forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Police. 

Tun work involved in the restoration of Dunkeld Cathe- 
dral, the cost of which is being borne by Sir Donald Currie, 
will be commenced on Monday, 20th inst. It will probably 
occupy about six months, and will require about 10,000/. 
The original building dated from the ninth century, and the 
present choir was rebuilt by the late Duke of Atholl in 1820 
at a cost of 5,000. 


Tur Water of Leith Purification and Sewerage Commis- 
sioners last week approved the estimates for the construction 
of the works authorised by the Provisional Order as prepared 
by the engineers, Messrs. L. B. Barclay and W. A. Tait, which, 
it was stated, amounted to 75,000/., and the estimate of land 
required amounted to 6,9251. 


GUELPH TILES. 


WHEN works are named after John Flaxman it is only 
reasonable to expect that the productions will have a sculp- 
turesque treatment. In a great measure that is the charac- 
teristic of the tiles of Messrs. J. & W. Wade & Co., of 
Burslem. They manufacture glazed tiles in soft but vigorous 
greens, violets, greys and blues ; but in other tiles the orna- 
ment is in relief or is treated as intaglio by bold sunk lines 
around the patterns which become most effective. One 
design of a lion rampant in red on a green ground forms a 


CHANGE BROTHERS & C0., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, “Flemish” and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions, Optical, 


Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Also of 


VENTURENE 


WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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piece of heraldic decoration which can be employed as a frieze 
in many halls and other places. The sculpturesque aim is a 
check on mere prettiness, and the tiles, both for colour and 
ornament, are well adapted to be embodied in architectural 
work. The designs are by Mr. J. G. Mowbray Jeffrey, who 
can claim the credit of having initiated a distinct variety of 
tilework. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


THE prize-giving in connection with the above was attended 
by a large gathering of students and friends on Tuesday last 
at the Palace. Sir George Livesey, the well-known engineer 
and chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, pre- 
sided, and prior to presenting the prizes congratulated the 
students on their work, which showed the highest quality of 
engineering ability. In the old days, he said, the engineer 
had no training, and had to pick up his knowledge as best 
he could, and Sir George was not quite sure that we were 
going to surpass some of the great men of the past century 
who had nothing like the opportunities and privileges of the 
student of to-day. The engineer’ had to be an inventor, 
adapter and contriver ; he had the control and spending of 
other people’s money, and had to know how to spend it. 
Most of the students would have working men under their 
authority at some time. There might be a good deal to say 
against the working man, but there was a great deal to be 
said in his favour. It was quite possible to work with him fn 
the spirit of brotherhood, and in dealing with men, if the 
engineer tried to deal with them fairly and considerately, 
he would get a response. Personally he had tried this, and 
the response he got was one of the finest that could be 
imagined. There was a good deal said to-day about labour- 
saving appliances, which meant that somebody was thrown 
out of work, and his advice to the students was :—‘‘ Don’t 
be carried away by this idea of labour-saving apparatus 
unless there is really a necessity for it.’”? There was a great 
deal that could never be done so well by machinery as by 
human agency. He desired to inculcate in the students a 
wish to work-in sympathy with their fellow-men and try to 
help them to rise and better themselves. 


Se ee 
A REAL FIRE TEST. eS 

On February 20 a fire broke out in the fourth storey of 
concrete building lately erected for the Dayton Motor @ 
Company in Dayton, Ohio. The cause has not been dj 
covered, but the contents of the room were ruined. The f 
somehow communicated with an adjoining brick buildi: 
belonging to the Company, and the two upper storeys we 
destroyed. About a third of the sashes in the concrete buil 
ing on the floor were rendered useless. A photograph sho 
a curious spectacle. The concrete building, although in 
large measure made up of windows, may be said to be uni 
jured with the exception of the fourth floor, for the floo 
above and beneath are practically unchanged. The Kal} 
System was used in connection with the concrete. The chi 
of the fire department of Dayton offers the following sugge 
tions, which may be useful in connection with other fires ;- 

First, that the reinforcing steel should be covered with. 
least 2 inches of concrete, because the fire, having penetrat 
the lower inch of concrete, and had it not been for the rigid 
attached diagonals, would have injured the strength of 4] 


| structure. 


Second, that the finished cement surface should be Pp 
on when the floor is being laid, thereby forming a solid mas 
because the finished surface was destroyed wherever the he, 
was intense, the slab underneath being uninjured. ; 

Third, as we were hampered greatly in handling 
ladders and several of our firemen had a very narrow esca} 
from being injured, or possibly killed, by falling sas! 
weights, and we were compelled to force into the building a 
window-frames that had not already fallen before we cou. 
use our ladders to any advantage, I would suggest that ; 
the construction of a building an iron pipe be imbedded ; 
the concrete for the weights to fall into, in case the windoy 
frames are destroyed by fire. If this plan was adopted in tl 
construction of a building it would enable the firemen » 
reach the fire without endangering their lives and woul 
assist in greatly reducing the fire loss. : 

The fire on the car company’s premises must have bee 
intense. But the parts reinforced on the Kahn System- 
namely, columns, girders, and floor-slabs—preserved the: 
surfaces uninjured. 
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ROCK-CONCRETE ROOFING TILES. ' drain perfectly and be watertight in all weathers; and the 


eee re and come interlocking ridges give additional weight just where it is most 
5 manufacture of roofing tiles from Portland cement com- | ysefyl for resisting oes pressure ; while the extra thickness 


ed with a suitable aggregate has been carried on in Ger- | of the edges due to the same cause gives a pleasing effect of 
ny for a great many years and to a very large extent, but | light anal shade, and much relieves the flatness of a large 
this country we have been somewhat slow to adopt this | ©Xpanse of roof. 


‘able and economical form of roof-covering, although it is | Unlike earthenware tiles, which often absorb 50 per cent. 
y some fifteen years since cement-and-sand tiles were put of their weight of water and which, if hard-burnt, are lable 
on the English market by a German company. | to be warped or twisted, these tiles are non-porous and no 
In the year 1900, however, Messrs. Sharp, Jones & Co., of heavier after rain than good slating, allowing consequently 


rkstone; Dorset, acquired the right to manufacture the 
rent ‘‘ double-lock ’’ tile, a much-improved form of cement 
fing tile. The pioneers in this country of the application 
a very fine form of concrete to the manufacture of sewer- 
eS, well-linings and so on, their rock-conecrete tubes have 
ce their introduction over thirty years ago become widely 
own and used, and so they at once proceeded to apply their 
perience in this material to the manufacture of tiles which 
yuld combine the essentials of lightness, strength and im- 
meability. Directly they had “accumulated a sufficient 
ck of well-seasoned tiles they were entrusted by the Crown 
ents with large orders for Southern Nigeria and elsewhere, 
d many of the white officials in that tropical colony have 
me witness to the gain’in health and comfort consequent 
on living under a cool, non-conducting concrete-tiled roof 
place of “the former method of corrugated i iron and match- 
wding. Our illustration shows one of these buildings—the 
dge’s bungalow at Old Calabar. It may be mentioned here 
at on one consignment the breakage on voyage was less than 
yer 1,000. | 
It is claimed for these tiles that not only are they economical 
themselves, but also in the labour of fixing. As each tile 
vers nearly one foot super and has a projecting nib at the 
ck by which it can be quickly hung on the batten without | of lighter timber.scantlings than.an ordinary tile roof can 
ns or nails, it will be seen that a roof can be rapidly covered | have; while, being made in identical steel moulds and not, of 
and by unskilled labour. course, burnt, they are absolutely true in shape and size. 
Constructionally they have been well thought out. The | The colours usually stocked by Messrs. Sharp, Jones & Co. 
terlocking of every tile with its four neighbours gives | at their works in Dorset and at Southall, Middlesex, are red 
yidity and continuity to the roof ; the diamond shape causes | and natural cement colour, the facing being of neat cement. 
@ rainfall to be delivered from the point of one tile on to the | Unfaced grey tiles can be made, and in a few years these 
iddle line of the tile next below it. So effective is this that a | acquire the mottled and lichen-covered appearance of the old 
of of 60 feet span with only 5 feet rise has been found to | stone roofs still to be seen in many places ; but hitherto the 
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SUPPT. EMENT 


THE JUDGE’S BUNGALOW AT OLD CALABAR. 


smooth-faced tiles have generally been used, whether the | estimation, especially when as in this case architects and 
buildings have been houses ‘orfcottages, farmsteads or factories. | builders have the assurance that the manufacture is not an 
There can be little doubt that with the increasing atten- experimental one in the hands of novices, but a proved 


tion that is being devoted to concrete as a building material | success in the hands of a firm with thirty years’ practical 
this particular application of it will rapidly grow in public | experience of concrete and concrete-making behind them. 
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‘EST OF A REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOOR. 


ny Wednesday, the 8th instant, the United Kingdom Fire- 
roofing Co., Ltd., of 47 Victoria Street, London, invited a 
arty of architects, engineers, and others interested in rein- 
srced concrete floor construction to their works at Alperton, 
[iddlesex, for the purpose of witnessing a loading test on a 


Although the United Kingdom Fireproofing Co. carry 
out several varieties of hollow floors of reinforced concrete 
without centering, in this instance a slight centering was used 
to support temporarily the portions of the floor in which the 
reinforcement was contained, and between which the hollow 
conerete blocks were supported. This arrangement results in 


VIEW OF FLOOR AFTER TEST. 


loor of their construction, and on their hollow concrete block 
ystem. 

The floor in question was intended to represent that for a 
wspital ward, with 24 feet clear span and 12 inches thick, 
onstructed without rolled steel joists or girders and with a flat 
eiling. 


_ MARK 
” 


¢~ TONKS, LE = 


what is virtually a monolithic floor with hollow blocks 
embedded. 

The section of floor under test was 24 feet span and 12 feet 
wide, thus constituting an area of 288 feet superficial, and 
as before mentioned, 12 inches thick. In this, as may be seen 
from our illustration, there were three series of hollow. con- 
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) 


ee ot Perro i CCtt*«C* 
crete blocks forming three separate ducts or tubes from end | granite to one part of Portland cement of “ Ferro-crete 


to end of the floor. Between these and on each edge were the | brand:: “The hollow blocks were made of coke-breeze concret, 
reinforced portions, four in all, each of which contained three The floor was constructed at the end of December 1907, an 
groups of bars, four in each group. The reinforcementwasin | was designed to carry a safe distributed load of $ ewt. to th! 
the form of flat steel bars, 1) inches by 4 inch, half the number superficial foot, which, as the table given below will show, - 
running continuously in a straight line from end to end of the proved capable of doing with a deflection of only 4 inch, whil: 


« 


ee 


VIEW OF FLOOR BEFORE TEST. . 
} 


oor, the remainder being cranked to resist shearing stress. 24 cwts. per foot superficial were applied before fine hair-crack: 
Of these three were bent for a horizontal length of 15 inches, | became visible on the side of the, floor with a deflection of 
commencing 105 inches from the supported end, two 3 feet 14 inches. meray 
15 inches, and one 6 feet 44 inches from the end, thus cleverly The load was applied by piling up stacks of bricks over an 
disposing the resistance ‘to the variation of shearing stress. | area of 24 feet by 8 feet 6 inches until a load of 93,000 Ibs. was! 
All the bars were turned over at their ends to form a slight reached, after which the whole area of the floor, 24 feet by 


crook.. The concrete was composed of four parts of broken | 12 feet, was loaded. 


Bricks, of course, vary in weight, but: 
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lL aes 
——————— SSS 
those used were weighed separately and in lots of different ; seven hours is proof that this floor has all th? characteristics 
number by several of the earnest and critical visitors, and the | of well designed and constructed reinforced ucrete-work. 

ads given in the table may be taken as a fair average. | The United Kingdom Fireproofing (o. f to be congratu- 
_ The final load, which amounted to 5 ewts. per superficial | lated on the successful solution of the probl#fi they attempted, 
foot on the whole floor, produced a deflection of 35% inches in’ the construction of a hospital ward floorf4 feet clear span 


‘lo 


ViEW DuRING TEST, 


the middle and 2Z-inches at the side. This was left on, and | 12 inches deep without rolled steel joists, and with a flat 


the floor finally broke under this load at about midnight. | ceiling below. 

Our illustration of the floor after the test shows how wel a 2 k a F BE: 
calculated was the reinforcement to resist the shearing stresses The followingis the table of deflections under the varying 
whilst the supporting of the breaking load for some six or | loads:— 
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Tr 


Longitudinal Section of Reinforcements 


6- ee So 


: Detail of Beam 


\ Pie - fe 


\ to eed, i Mle Cas eT BER 
Load on 24 feet by Bifec! 6 inches. Louded, all over; ed 24, fe cet by 12 feet. 
ee . Tae AS . Total Distributed Deflection in Deflection at 
otal Dis > flee fleet, i : i 
Total Distributed (ae Deteetions, > Detogioa a Le viene sghaa Seo ee 
Pounds. in Inches.) ‘ae Inches: ie ie : 127:500 ce eatene Qu sh } : 2 ‘ 
Bh ae ie Se 4 ee TOR280" Tr oo SQ eae 
’ t6 16 
24,000 : : + bare ; bare 
32,0004 \h, Aaaacaie ee *, ———— 
40,000 ce ee ti 
aun yy hae 38 Mussrs. Louis P. Norr & Co:,.contractors, Westminster 
62, 800 : : A : London, have received an important contract from the Middl 
70,500 ao ant q _ Dock and Engineering Co., South Shields, to construct a ney 
78,000 : ee 1 | dock, which will be one of the largest in Shields, 460 feet lon; 
85,600 5 15, i, _ and 62 feet 6 inches broad, involving an expenditure of abou 
93.000. 1k 1¥, 70,0001. Excavations have been commenced. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


_ In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


connection with the law, practice rules. and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


Improved Wrought 
Steel Casements and 
Sashes. 

: Write for particulars of 

Braby’s 


Patent “ Sealed Joint.” 
The latest, strongest, and 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


ee + As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Eccies.—The education committee invite applications 
from architects resident or practising in Manchester, Salford 
or Eccles, who wish to submit competitive plans for a school 
in Beech Street, Winton. Mr. E. Parkes, town clerk, ‘town 
hall, Eccles, ‘. 

Scortanp.—The Parish Council of Dalziel invite plans 
for Council chambers in Motherwell, to cost 3,0007. Pre- 
miums of 201., 107., and 51. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. A. Bryden, 
clerk, Parish Council offices, Motherwell. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asurorp.—May 28.—For the constructien of a nine-stall 
stable, loose-boxes, corn store, harness-room, hay loft, &c., at 
Regent’s Place. Mr. William Terrill, surveyor, 5 North 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 

BRIGHTON. —April 28.—For erection of a golf clubhouse 
in Hollingbury Park (local firms only). The “Borough Sur 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

CuatHam.—May 5.—For erection of nurses’ quarters at 
the Workhouse. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. G. E. Bond, architect, 
High Street, Rochester. 

CresterR.—May 18.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences (a) in Northgate Street and (b) at the junction 
of Bridge Street and Grosvenor Road. Deposit 11. The City 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Chester. 

CursHunt.—May 1.—For erection and completion of a 
County Council school at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Deposit 
9]. 2s. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield. 

CurstprriEtp.—May 9.—For erection of a high school for 
girls. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr, George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, County. Education Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


Braby’s Patent 
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or Curved. 
4 ft. to 12 ft. long. 


neatest joint in the 
market. 


EREDK. 


tat) 
TT 


No putty required. Fixed and 
glazed in a few minutes by any 
unskilled workman, 


BRABY & CO., 


Constructional Engineers and Roofing Contractors, 
ECLIPSE IRON & GALYVANIZING WORKS, GLASGOW. 


Also at London, Deptford, Liverpool, Bristol, Falkirk, Beifast and Dublin. 
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CuuRWELL.—April, 30.—For the bricklayer, excavator, | IRELAND.—April 27.—For erection of a four- -roomed. cot. 
and concretor’s work required in the erection of new tannery, | tage—alternative designs—at Factory level crossing, near 
tan-pits, &c., at Millshaw Leather Works, Churwell, Yorks. || Navan, for the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). ' De- 
Mars tA Buttery, architect, Queen Street; Morley, and eae 1s’ ae ne H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Auiten= Street 

erminus, Dublin. 
: aoe eae For el f a bungalow, 5a IRELAND. —April 28.—For alterations and additions toa 
ae aeties we Pit ce pias: Br ara Cok Brake, | ™@nse, for the Committee of Templepatrick Presbyterian 
at i ae: ee Re: Fleet, eee oe Church. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and feu esac 
ee a ce, 

DARNHOLME (NEAR COATHIAND: Yorxs).—May 1.—For the | Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Leyton. “April 29.—For enlargement of Lisgiea sorting 


construction of a brick arch in lieu of an existing girder 
bridge. on the Pickering and Whitby branch at Darnhulme, office. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. G. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, 


near ,Goathland, for the North- Eastern Railway. Co. The cc. , Westminster. 


Lonpvon.-—April 29.—For erection of an engine-house 
ee Cae POD cubis sree Orth. the company's | (112 feet by 42 feet), boiler-house (75 feet 6, inches by. 64 feet 


3 OV orl 6 inches), ferro-concrete coal bunkers and other appurtenant 
Becks Sema ; works at the Hammersmith pumping-station, for the Metro- 

DurHam.—April 28.—-For erection and completion of 
branch stores, Nevill’s Cross, Durham. Deposit 11. Mr. aueurelelabes acm ee 10/. ae ivan Dike 
George Ord, architect and surveyor, 16 The Avenue, Durham. Savoy Court e Engineer o e Western Distric 

8 4 : : 41 Commercial Road, Piinlico, Wa 

Eastsourne.—April 27.—For erection of a public con- Lonpon.—April 66 “Wor Section Of sub-stalion building 
a the tamarisk ne * ae redoubt. at Millwall, in brick, ferro-concrete or corrugated iron, for 
The Borough Surveyor's Ottice, Town pe ies 7S nae q_| the Poplar electricity committee. Deposit 5s. The Borough 
Exerer.—May 12,—For new gymnasium, workshop, an Electrical Engineer, Glaucus Street, Bromley-by-Bow. — 


additions to the main. building at the Devon and Exeter Lonpon. April 50. eer “providing additional water- 

Boys’ Reformatory. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, archi- | giogets in Wards Nos. 11 and 13 of the Infirmary, Marloes 

tects, County Chambers, Exeter. ; : Road, ‘Kensington. The Kensington Board of Guardians, 
Great Crospy.—April 25.—For erection of a public MWhrlaes Road: Kensington, 

elementary school at Great Crosby, near Liverpool, to accom- Lonpox.— April 2) ie erection of a “Wraneh post office. 


modate 500 children, with laboratory, lecture, cookery and | and meteorological office at South . Kensington. Deposit 

manual instruction rooms. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Henry Littler, | 14715 .M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W 

16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. Mite Enp.—April 30. —For the erection and completion 
Gurrnsny.—April 30.—For the construction of (a) dwell- | of the superstructure of the main lunatic asylum: building 

ing houses, engine room, horn-house, and outhouses at Fort | at Mile End, about 14 miles north of Colchester main-line 

Doyle ; and (b) a concrete tower on the Platte Fougere Rock, | railway station: Deposit 1007. Send names and addresses 

for the Harbour of St. Peter Port Committee. Messrs. D. & to Mr. W. P. Gepp, clerk to the Visiting Committee, Chelms- 

C. Stev be i civil engineers, Edinburgh, or at the States | ford. 

Office, Guernsey. OakENsHAW.—For the several works required in erection 
Hercuineron.—April 27.—For new wood floor at the day | of detached villa. Mr. Arthur T. Verity, architect, Birken- 

school. Messrs. Barker & Brownless, Heighington, Durham. | shaw. 


Itrorp.—April 28.—For completion of a library and OrpHam.—April 27,—For the whole of the work required 
public hall which is partially ees in High Road, Seven | in erection of laboratories, &c., at Waterloo Council School, 
mies Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Shaw, M. L.C.E. , engineer | Greengate Street. Mr. Richard Holt, architect, 8 Victoria 
and surveyor, Town Hall, iltord. Street, Liverpool. pall + atl 


GUELPH TILES. J.&W.WADE&CO,, 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 
Our Latest Production. Fine : Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Artistic Colour and Surface. For | TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


High Class Wall and Fireplace — SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, Harrow. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Eireproof and Quick-settinsgs. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Naw ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIG ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


Oran above” G. M. RESTALL & SON, %ices 27a SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Ree Tel. Address : “ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


ICAN DY’S ‘|CAN DY’S 
14 NEW STREET,| GLAZED BRICKS, |14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. SANITARY PIPES. [BIRMINGHAM. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: : 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE © 


CEILINGS, ete. 


= § {LOWEST PRICES FOR 


BLUE BRICKS, 
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__ Poorz.—April 27.—For execution of the following work 
at Heatherlands School :—(1) Tar paving to portion of play- 
ground ; (2) erection of boundary wall, new porch windows, 
&c. Mr. Samuel J. Newman, F.R.1.B.A., borough sur- 
veyor, King Street, Poole. 

_ Ramscate.—April 30.—For alterations to the bandstand 
in the Italian Gardens, West Cliff. Mr. T. G. Taylor, 
borough engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

Savite Town.—May 1.—For the various trades required 
in erection of a house in Hillcrest Road, Savile Town, near 
Dewsbury. Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
surveyor and valuer, 14 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

ScoTLanp.—May 6.—For erection of a post office at Had- 
dington, N.B. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Par- 
Ihament Square, Edinburgh. 

Smartt Heatu.—May 19.—For erection of a Council 
special school at Little Green Lane, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham. Deposit 21. Applications for forms of tender and 
bills of quantities may be made on or before May 1 in the 
Finance Office of the Education Department, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 

SouTHAMPTON.—May 7.—For the reconstruction of a por- 
tion of the Town Quay and the erection of a warehouse 
thereon (Contract No. 3), and other works appertaining 
thereto. Deposit 5/. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M. Inst.C.E., 


Srantey.—April 27.—For the following works :—(1) 
Erection of a public convenience at Shield Row 3 (2) street 
works at Stanley and Oxhill. Mr. Joseph Routledge,: sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Stanley, Durham. 

STOwMARKET.—April 27.—For erection of a secondary 
school and special subjects centre at Stowmarket, East 
Suffolk. Send 2/. deposit before April 4 to Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

SwansEa.—May 5.—For the following works, for the Cor- 
poration :—(1) Erection of forty-four double-tenement houses 
on the Baptist Well Estate, Swansea ; (2) erection of fifty- 
five self-contained houses on the Baptist Well Estate, Swan- 
sea ; (3) formation of main roads and construction of main 
sewers in connection with above work. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. 
Marcus Hoskins, F.S.I., Corporation estate agent, Coleridge 
Honse, Swansea. 


WAKEFIELD.—May 1.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with 
the following works, namely :—New school at Salterforth, 
near Skipton—builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, and 
painter’s work; Carlton Provided School, near Barnsley, 
improvements and repairs—builder, joiner, and asphalter’s 
work; Mornington Road Provided School, Bingley, flagging 
of footpaths—builders’ work ; Outwood Provided School, near 
Wakefield, alterations, &c.—builaer, joiner, slater, plumber, 
plasterer, painter, and asphalter’s work; Slaithwaite 
Mechanics’ Institute School, near Huddersfield, additions 
and improvements—builder, concretor, joiner, plumber, 
painter, plasterer, and slater’s work. Deposit 11. in each 
case. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—April 29.—For erection of fifty houses at 
Gwaun-cae-Gurwen. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 

Wates.—April 29.—For erection of two. dwelling-houses 
at Mount Pleasant, Blaengawr. Mr. P. J. Thomas, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Bridgend. 

Wates.—April 30.—For alterations in connection with 
the Board-room at the Workhouse, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—May 5.—For the following works, for the Swan- 
sea Corporation :—(1) Erection of forty-four double-tenement 
houses on the Baptist Well Estate, Swansea; (2) erection 
of fifty-five self-contained houses on the Baptist Well Estate, 
Swansea ; (3) formation of main roads and construction of 
main sewers in connection with above works. Deposit 3l. 3s. 
Mr. Marcus Hoskins, F.8.I., Corporation estate agent, Cole- 
ridge House, Swansea, 

Watrs.—May 7.—For additions and alterations, to the 
Council school at Hermon, in the parish of Llanfyrnach, 
Pembrokeshire. - Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 

West Purrorp.—April 28.—For the reconstruction, 
alteration, and improvement of Kesmeldon: Bridge, with 
approaches thereto. Mr.-G. H. Hackwill, surveyor of the 
Council, 4 Kingswood Terrace, Holsworthy, Devon. 

Weston.—April 29.—For alterations and’ improvements 
at the Weston School, near Crewe. Deposit 11; Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


ELECTRIC 


EOE Sl aes 
LOUISIANA 


Pulsometer Eng’C 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS|RED CYPRESS. 


FINEST “‘HYDRO~’ MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
— MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


RICHARD D. 


De 


o. 9's ~ 
Svc Ms we 
ere GS 
& os F > 
i 2 OS 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
SmirH: & TyrbER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 
Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “May, Sheffield." 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Lid. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS i on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks. “urniture. &c., free om application 


BATCHELOR, 


se Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. ‘ Ley 
< ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. ing? bong 
ee S&S _ WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. O yh » Shey 

RSS te. fi Sp Ve 


Larcest STEAM WELL-BorRING TooLs IN THE KiInGpom. 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON ; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
{ ee 
Vol. LXXVIII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Portable 
Pumping 
Plant 


on Sale or Hire. 


We keep a Iarge stock of 
PUMPS, complete with 
Boilers, Pipes, Tackle, et 
ready for immediate despatch, 


Write for List No. 107. 
LONDON: 


Offices and Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria Street, 


READING: Works, 


Nine Elms Iron Works. 


iRine Elms lronworks, ead 1 ng. 
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UPPLEMENT 
BEVERLEY. “c 

‘TENDERS. ; Tor the erection of the Nag’s Head, Holme Church ee and 
ASHBURTON. ‘|. stables. Messrs. Harsron & Rosson, architects, Hull: 
For sveckine two villas at Lurgecombe Cross.  Mr..A. Houlton & Sons . 3 : ; wo 82185 Ong 
WaRREn; architect, Buckfastleigh. ve Constable . ‘ ; X Ages Bremner Bs br) 
Coneybeare tO ; : ; . £161 2 1 || ©. Sothern : er eee .- 2,098.17 9 
Lear & Sons é ; i : ; 1,430.0 0°: Quibell, Son & Gicchnrood de : 3 : 2,094: 0 0 
Winsere: Sons. — i ; i 1,415 «0-0 | Goates ; : 3 : : ; ; 2,053 0.0 

© Bapcocx, Ashburton (accepted) . : : 1,540 0 0! Robinson. ; : : ; : ‘ 2,024 10 0 

~ Pomroy ; : : ; 1,040 16 0° Kettlewell . ‘ 5 : 4 : ; 2,022 0 0 

Hebblewhite . : ; 2, 009 15 9 

oF Parr & Sons, Beverley (accepted) A ly 1, 895.0 0 
ASH VALE. vs ose ga Obts o.. : ‘ : 1,844 16 0 
For erection of Council school. Messrs. A. W1ckHAM JARVIS | : 
& Franx A. Ricuarps, M.A., architects, 10 Queen | 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. | 
Mardon : : : ; : : . £5,040 0.0: Be 
eau Co... : 4770 0 0° For erection of business premises in Beaufort Street. 
5 Jones. : : ; 5 : . £826 15 0 
Caesar Bros. : : . : : : 4,739 0 0 | 
4660 0 0 Hatherly & Cows : ; ; : co, 590+ OG 
Pee oT Co era Jenkins 5880 0 
Tompsett & Co. . : : ; ‘ : 4,585 0 0 | Vanek : ; 5 : ; 5 2 544 0 0 
Grosby Con 0 Oe) Re OG Te cere (accepted). | one ae 
Behe Sons... : ; rei 4, A520 0 | NNY ons, Brynmawr (accepted) . ‘ 
Goddard & Sons . : ; : ‘ ae : : . / not 
Wakeham Bros. . : : ; : . ; 
Hawkins & Co. . . ; 4 : 4,350 0 0 ee 
Kemp ; : ; : ; , 4,244 0 0 | For supply and erection of a public Mes anges. “Mr. 
Wetts & Ces Lrp. (accepted) . ; : 4,220 0 0 CuartEs Day, borough surveyor. car oy 
W. & T. Avery, Birmingham (accepted) » £102 0 0 
BRIDGWATER. 

For supply of about 722 yards of stoneware pipe drains. DUMBARTON. 
Pollard & Co. . . . . . . £2,207 0 O | For deepening and widening the channel way of ihe River 
Jenkinson . ; : 2,143 12 3 | Leven. Mr, Ropert Henperson, engineer, Edinburgh. | 
Bennett : ; : : : E : 2,141 15 0 | Bevis : é : £41,695 29 
EEN, maaitin eee ; : : : 3 2,089) 1 27 Tilbury Dredging PEG Contr acting Cows 14,607 16 3 
Fursland . : ; : : : : 1,839 0 0 Hill & Co. . ; . : : : : 12,443 15 10 
Neal, Ltd. . t : ‘ : ; : 1, 8500550 4 Shaw : ; : J aeeecs f ., 10,594 2 6 
H. Smith, , : ‘ : . 1,662 15 9 Brebner & Co... 3 sig ytes c w 8,412. 8 10 
Osenton : : ‘ 1,639. 9 4 Lawson. : ; ; ; 7,022. 1690 
PatMER, Br idgwater (accepted) ‘ : 1,629 18 0 Kirkwood, Kerr & ae : ¥ : 169202020 
Treland , : : : : : : 1417 2050 Campbell . ‘ ; ; 4 ¢ 4,562 3 2 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


- All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE, 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE (9. DUCER VICTORIA STREET 
| Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
€39,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
‘ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUN STALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


| Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. ; 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


r Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Le 4 Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


‘Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils,and Local Boards. 
eo Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUN STALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). a “TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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DUNDEE. 
For erection of a Carnegie library. 


Accepted tenders. 
Nicholl & Co., 


GOATHLAND. 


For erecting a farmhouse on the Egton estate. 
Smatzgs, architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. 


Lawson 

Harland Bros. 

Harrison & Sons 

Hartanpd, Whitby (acce pre) 
Ford ; : A 


GRIMSBY. 


For heating of four wards at Scartho Sanatorium. 
Giitpert WHyatt, borough engineer. 


Hardbattle °. 

Gray 

Ward & Co. 

Weldrick 

Unity Wood and Tron Co. 
Cook 

Dolby 

King 

Moor wood 

Goodacre, Glover & Butler 
Milans . 

Sewarp & Co., Beeson tee eta 
Imbusch 


wiring, heating, &c. 
Heywood & Co., patent glazing. 
Beath & Keay, pavement lights. 
Somerville & Co., steel roofing. 


GUILDFORD. 


For providing and laying about 603 yards run of 36-inch 


unarmoured concrete tubes, &. Mr. C. G. Mason, 
borough surveyor. 
Pedrette ; £1,248 0 0 
Grounds & Newton 893 0 0 
Rayner 889 0 0 
Bell & Sons. 881 0 0 
Osman 875 0-0 
Franks 800 0 O 
Bate . 790 0 QO 
Smith & Ge. is, Toe 10 
James & Co. 10 0.30 
Mite BAH. DY Gree on ance 744 5 9 
May, Ashtead (accepted) ; folLnO, 0 
£702 13 0 HAMPSTEAD. 
685 10 0 | For drainage work at the North-Western Fever Hospital. 
649 5 OQ Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer-in-chief. hese 
Hussey 7 0 
the = : Hubbard 297 0 0 
Robinson 289 0 0 
Strutt & Co. . 256 13 6 
Marchant & Hirst. 250 0 0 
Reason 239 0 0 
Beattie : 258°. 0. 0 
Mr. H. Davis, Bennett & Co. 218707 .0 
Pennington 213 4 O 
Rose 190 0 O 
£789 16 0 Kazak (accepted) . 186 0 0 
520 6 O | For cleaning and painting at aie N ety AV eae Fever Hos- 
514 5 6 pital. “Mr. W: T. Hatcu, engineer-in-chief. 
511..10..0 Ashby & Horner £365 0 0 
402 12 0 Marchant & Hurst 350 0.0 
Durrant & Son 330 0.0 
388 18 3 Hussey 310 0 0 
587 10 0 Troy & Co. 280, 0:0 
548 14 0 Vigor & Co. . 260 0 0 
339 18 O Hocking & Co. 260 0 0 
PEGHALLO iy ah 22 216 10 0 
261 8 0 Hubbard 213 0 0 
W oollaston Bros. 2072105 0 
202 8 0 Athey & Co. i ot ae eae 197 0 0 
185 9 O Jarvis Bros., Hampstead (accepted) LG. OF 0 


SPRAGUE & CO.|LIFTS ao HOISTS Glazed 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c» 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST. 
| FETTER LANE, E.C. 


“ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


_  TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


wr. EE. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY, 


| 
| 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
-‘lelegrams “Fursr NOTTINGHAM ' 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF : 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
~~LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. _ 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


’ Nos, 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, 


BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


| 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


4, G. W. eae AY (East End). 
CorsHAM DOWN ‘QU: ARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as Heretofore, to supply these 
sound and _.fine . Building Stones on terms advén- 


Box Tun? 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 

Blocks selected-to suit all requirements. Si 1m WheE- 

dried Stone for Winter use. 
All letters to be addressed fo 


YOCKNEY & CO.: (Sonu Ownrns), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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HEREFORD. 


For erection of the first portion of a hide, skin and wool ware- 


house.- Mr. H. Skyrmz, architect, Hereford. 
Alexander & Duncan is 285-7070 
Read 282 0 0 


For alterations and Eiaidons | at the Liberal Club. Mr. H. 
SkyRrMkg, architect, Hereford. 


Powell £3504 °5 > 0 
Jones 2575.0 0 
Bowers 201 1Oese 
Davies 262 10 O 
Cooke. 257 5 O 
Wiixs & Son, Aeretord (accepted) 244 5 0 
HORNSEA. 
For extension of waterworks. Messrs. Maxtep, Knorr & 
Cogs, engineers, Hull. 

Brown & Son £2,314 0 0 
Crossland 1,504 17 6 
Batchelor 1,081 10 4 
~Timins & Son 1.079% 020 
Sanguin 1,029 6 O 
Tilley & Sons 957 0 0 
Smally 899 19 6 
Nuwnn, London (accepte d) 800 0 0 


HULL. 
For erection of workshops, machinery stores, &c. Messrs. 
Frenman, Son & GASKELL, architects, Hull. 
Morrell & Son £1,778 19 0 
Lison OO! lta ant 
Knowles 1,699 0 O 
Bilton 1,697 18 6 
Houlton & Son 1,697 0 0 
Hebblewhite 6966750 
Robinson 1,685 O O 
Lison & Son. 1,662 35 10 
Goates : 1,659 O 0 
Marsden & Son 1,654 8 0 
Harper 1,639 18 0 
Carr, Hull (accepted) . 1,612 13 6 


Lite 


We are one of the oldest estae 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 


BATH & PORTLAND 


ELECTRICS 
HYDRAULIC, 


Hoists 


LONDON. 

For repaving with granite setts and wood blocks the margins 
of the carriageways of Caledonian Road and portions 
of Camden Road and Seven Sisters Road, and paving 
with granite setts the margins of the carriageway of 


Archway Road, Islington. Mr. J. Patten Barszmr, 

borough oe a 
Adams 4 £27,947 18 8 
Mowlem & Co. 27,175 8 9 
Acme. Flooring and Paving Co. 25,001 17 2 
Muirhead & en 24,941 2 § 
Manders : , f : ; ; 24,749 10 10 
GrirritHs & Co., Hamilton House, 


Bishopsgate Street, E.C. (accepted) 24,743 13 11 


For erection of workmen’s dwellings, for the St. Pancras 


Borough Council. 


Mattock & Parsons £19,893 0 0 
Wall ; 18,580 0 0 
Parnell & Son 18,460 10 0 
Kirk & Randall 18,445 0 0 
Nightingale 18,241 0 0 
Lascelles & Co. 18,150 0 0 
Gough & Co. 17,994 0 0 
Holliday & rsunweed. 17,991 0 0 
Leslie & Co. 17,937 0 0 
Higgs & Hill. 17,894 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 17,886 0 0 
Kent x J : 17,838 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons . 17,774 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 17,743 0 O 
Holloway Bros. 17,695 0 0 
Roberts & Co. 17,660 0 O 
Patman & Co. 17,338 0 O 
Holloway 17,145 0 0 
Minter 16,900 0 0 
Vigor & Co. 16,840 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Kensington. High 
Street, W. (recommended) . ‘ 16,445 0 0 


A. SMITH & STEVENS 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


ReGistered 
‘TRACE MARK 


QUARRY OWNERS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


orices BAT ne 


‘LIVERPOOL. I 


40.IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for HARDENING, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


| 5 WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILOING MATERIALS. 


COMBE DOWN, 

STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK. 
L&SWR., NINE ELMS Sw. 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. 

MANCHESTER: 

apg. TRAFFORD PARK. - 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. | | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continwed. MITCHAM. 

For‘ artificial stonework, ironwork, &c., at the Prospect For the erection of a special subjects building at Council 
Terrace dwellings, for the St. Pancras Borough schools, Messrs. A. Wrcxuam Jarvis & FRank A. 
Council, : Ricuarps, architects, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Staneuork Edwards. : é : . £1,969 0 0 

Darcie eho ok. a... £2,400 0-0 | Martin eds PUR ef. | TAO Tas Oat 
eieeencone ee! a'359 0 9 | S8Yeae BS er Soyer ge ae 
Kemp < : : : : ; : 1,596 0 0 

Bickley . ; 1,076 ,0e0 S eo Seas 1365 0 0 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co. (recom me nded) . 1,292 16 9 Hughes & re t ‘ f : : ; 1,360 0 0 
Sin Ironwork, de. Goddard & Sons . ; ' 3 a) LAG OxG 
‘Ritchie & Co . 2 : : : : 485 0 0 Waller ; ? : : : ; : 1 oaene iro 
Falkirk Iron Co. ; : ‘ : : 465 0 0 Hawkins & Co. . : : : , : 1,307 0 0 
King & Sons. : : : ; : 464 4 6 Wallis , : : : ; : : 1,290 0 0 
Hawkins & Baxter . . 442 0 0 Smith & Sons. . 3 ‘ 1,258 0 0 
St. Pancras Ironwork Co. (recommended) 425 0 0 BurcGces & SONS (accepted) . : ; : 1, 2.0geOnnO 


For granite and wood paving, Caledonian Road, &c. Mr. J. 
Patten Barser, borough engineer, Islington. 


SURBITON. 
open ae Clo ; ’ ; ; ; spe 8 For private Street works at Broomfield, Derby and Cotterill 
Acame Flooring and Paving Gas 25,091 17 2 Roads, Surbiton. Mr. Henry T. MatHer, surveyor. 
Matteo). |! 240g 2 5 | . Peweman, Ltd “ae Se Se ep cre2/6 5 6 
Manders . : ; , ; 24,749 10 10 Pedrette - : : : ; ; ; yeh tnd uw 
GRIFFITHS & Co., Lro., Hamilton House Streeter &Co . : : : : t 3,072 12 2 
Seer etre. 24,745 15 11) eee & Sons ad eet O° 
. i Atkins & Co. . : 3 ; ; 2 2,805 13 1 
For fire escape staircase at Metropolitan and Suburban Kavanacu & Co., Surbiton (accepted) : 2,627 10 1 
Laundry, Homerton. Mr. H. Seymour Covucuman, 
architect, 520 High Road, Tottenham. 
nee ee OS, 84405-0600 TROWBRIDGE. 
Groves & Sons ; ‘ h . : : 359 0 0 | For laying sewers and surface-water drains. Mr. H. G. 
Gibbins f j ; 329 0 0 NicHotson-LatLry, engineer, : 
Mercatrs & Sons (accepted) . : : 15 0 0 Heard ; : : ° . £8,917 14 8 
Wort & Way : : : ‘ , : 7,97L-A17 11 
STRATFORD. Douglas : : : ‘ : : ; 7,900 0 0 
For erection of sugar warehouse. Mr, P. K. Atten, architect, Linzey : : ' ‘ : 72,0008. bar O 
Tunbridge Wells. Quantities by Mr. 8. Cecin Apprson, Osenton : : : ; : : ; 7,500 0 0 
surveyor, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. Isley & Co. . 2 i ; ; s 7,429 18 0 
Wontner & Co. . : : 5 : wee. oo?) OF 0 Moore ; ; : : ; : 7,426 9 11 
Manders. : , ‘ ; : : 2,418 11 7 Bate & Co. . ; : ; 7,170 12. 2 
Greenwood, Ltd. . : : : . : 2,229 0 0 Ashoans ; p ; ; . : : 7,106 10 0 
Jarvis & Sons. : : A 2220 OF 0 Treland ’ ; : : 7,058 9 11 
GROVER & Son (accepted) . 3 : ‘ 2,148: 0. .0 RIteEy, Cheltenham (accepted) ; : : 6,844 5 3 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS, 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Stands Nos. 20 & 34 Royal Agricultural Hall, May 1 to 12, 1908. 


sor Interior and = = ii is also easily applied for renovae 
Coatoston Exterior Decorations, Coatosto C | ting stonework and acts as a 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By ee 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. seid at TE 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders, For further particulars 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, - 21 HORSFORTH, 


The penn METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
London, S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s Patents) 


— 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


= ¢ corative Work, invaluable to Architects, 
c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendry it presentsa 


SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WANSTEAD. 
For constructing six contact-beds at sewerage farm. Mr. 
C. H. Brussry, surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead. 

Anstead : £35,010 0:20 
Jarman & Dawes 2,162 19 6 
Surveyor’s estimate 1,940 0 0 
Wilson, Border & Co. . 1,918 9 8 
Griffiths & Co. 1,886 19 5 
Parsons & Parsons 1 StOe0a0 
Gibbons 1,825 0 O 

’ Ford 1809 73.212 
Adams EY Fy Oey! Bois 
Parry & Co. : UST AO iO 
W. & C. French . 1,689 9 4 
Manders 1,663 4 10 

~ Bell - 1,640 17 11 
Jackson 1,642 2 11 

mj On ia WIGAN. 

For constructionof sewer to Hoscar Moss. 

( Wirpnes Founpry Co. (accepted) £34,775 6 0 


> ere 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe whole of the constructional steelwork and concrete 
reinforced floors to the new schools, Derby Road, Belper, have 
been supplied and laid complete by the well-known firm of 
fireproof engineers, Messrs; Homan & Rodgers, of Man- 
chester, 

Unprr the direction of Mr. J. P. Elgin, architect, 
Birkenhead, the ‘“‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, 
émbracing the latest patent ‘‘air-pump”’ ventilators, has 
been applied to the Claughton Higher Grade School, Birken- 
head. 

Tux extensions to the workhouse infirmary, Dewsbury, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke- 
flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 

& Bro., of Manchester. 


{ Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class De 


| On properly prepared surface one galion of MARPEDO 
} London Agents— 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
250 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators, supplied by 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, the sole makers, have been 
used for the reventilation of Regent Place U.F. Church and 
Halls, Dennistoun, Glasgow. fe 


New buildings in connection with Bangor Normal College 
are to be erected at a cost of 20,000J. 

Tue Judges’ Courts at Merthyr are to be enlarged, and 
there is a proposal under consideration for the erection of new 
buildings. ‘ 

Tue Aberdeen Town Council have authorised the Burgh 
surveyor to carry out an extension of the mid-service water 


| Supply, at an estimated cost of 4,8501., in order to increase | 


the water pressure throughout the upper section of the area 
supplied from Mannofield reservoir. 

THE borough surveyor of Chesterfield recently reported 
that the architect of the Derbyshire County Council wished - 
to use stone from the Corporation’s quarry at Holymoorside 
for the erection of the proposed Girls’ High School in 
Sheffield Road, Chesterfield, and to contract with the Cor- 
poration for the supply thereof, and that the architect offered 
the price of 1s. 6d. per cube foot. The surveyor submitted a 
report on the cost of working and getting the stone, and a 
resolution has been passed by the Town Council that the offer 
of the county architect be accepted. 

IN consequence of the growth of the population in 
Palestine by the continuous influx of Jewish immigrants 
from Russia and elsewhere, the importation of building 
materials, such as iron and steel girders for roofing, corru- 
gated iron sheets, tiles, planks, and cement, is increasing 
rapidly. A very marked change is coming over Jerusalem 
and other towns through the substitution of girders and 
tiles for the time-honoured domed roofing. There is thus 
an opening of which German, French, and Belgian exporters 
have not been slow to avail themselves, and it ought to 
be worth the while of British exporters and steamship com- 
panies to arrange freights on the same scale as those obtain- 
ing between Hamburg or Antwerp and Jaffa. The sub- 
sidies enjoyed by the German railways and the “ Deutsche 
Levante Linie’’ enable goods to be brought from the interior 
of Germany and placed on the market with very little addi- 
tion to the cost of production. 


Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours. 


FOR ALL 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. ‘See next issue, 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands 
extremes of heat and cold. 


 CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap an@ 
excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. ee 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


ii, 


HEATING 


JESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
# every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


or Index of Advertisers, 


Tele. No. 2141]. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


LEEDS. 


‘Appi 24, 1908.) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


VARIETIES. 


EXTENSIVE alterations and additions are about to be made 
to the Portland Hotel, Great Portland Street, London, W. 

Messrs. G. & T, Spencer, the proprietors of the Crown 
Inn at Battleford, near Bath, have decided to rebuild and 
enlarge this picturesque old hostelry. 

A yiapucr and passenger station will shortly be erected 
at Weymouth, so offering better facilities for reaching the 
island of Portland. 

THe Yarmouth Town Council has purchased a four- 
seated motor-car at a cost of 2601. for the use of the borough 
surveyor. 

THE operative painters of Oldham have refused the offer 
of the masters to submit the dispute which led to the strike 
to arbitration by a Board of Trade arbitrator. 

Tue Forfar Town Council have resolved to provide public 
baths. <A free site has been given, and Mr. Carnegie has 
offered. to give 6,000/. 

Messrs. Grayson & OuLD, architects, Liverpool, have 
prepared the designs, at an estimated .cost of 7,100/., for the 
additions to Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

Tue Shoreditch Borough Council have increased the 
salary of their surveyor, Mr. T.,L. Hustler, by 601. per 
annum, in recognition of the efficient working of his depart- 
ment. — 

Ayr Town Council have adopted a resolution of the 
lighting committee to extend the electricity works plant 
at a total estimated cost of 15,050/. A swimming pond is 
to be erected at a cost of 1,500I. 

M. Rene pe Sarnt-Marceavx, the French sculptor, con- 
tinues to be engaged on the memorial of the General Postal 
Congress which is to be erected in Berne. In the competition 
there were 127 models sent in. __ 

THe house in Odense in which Hans Christian Andersen 
was born in 1805 has been restored and converted into a 
museum, which will contain various objects relating to the 
writer or illustrative of his stories. 

THE erection of the new headquarters of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will be shortly commenced in Totten- 
ham Court Road. The cost will be about 175,000/. The 
architect is Mr. Rowland Plumbe. 


The 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK, 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


Managers : 


Telephone; 
11058 Central.' 


FI» of 
5 


- 
4 « 


‘ee 
ae) 


W/E 


4 | 
WLU SS 


Eyal Pigs Fe ene 
Side ied Ie 


ALL BUILDINGS. 


warded on application. 


81 & 83 KNIGH 


t 


« . THE «. 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


 AUBEROID 
ROOFING 


ly one RUBEROID, Standard for 15 Yrs. 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 
PITCHED OR ELAT, 
will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Ola and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


TRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Mr. H. R. Hooper, Local Government Board inspector, 
commenced an inquiry at York last week into an applica- 
tion by the York City -Council.for sanction to -borrow 
25,2851. for. the purposes of their electricity undertaking. 
The inquiry was adjourned till June 2. ave Pe oe 

Tur Exhibition of English Paintings in Copenhagen ‘was 
visited by 47,260 people, besides 800 ticket-holders.. ..The 
receipts amounted to 58,600 kronen, out of which, after pay- 
ing expenses, 20,000 kronen will remain as the nucleus of a 
fund to provide for similar exhibitions. reg 

Tus Westminster City Council have decided to pave with 
wood the three sides of Grosvenor Square at present laid 
with macadam. The cost will be 7,000/., but on maintenance 
the annual outlay will be 6651., as compared with 8191. for 
macadam. Forty-six householders were circularised by the 
town clerk, and twenty of these did not object to wood 
paving, six objected, and twenty did not reply. 

Tus Edinburgh Town Council by a majority have rejected 
a motion having for its object the amalgamation of the offices 
of the Burgh Engineer, City Superintendent of Works, and 
the City Road Surveyor, and recommending that Mr. Robert 
Morham be appointed City Superintendent of Works and 
that Mr. James Massie be appointed Burgh Engineer add 
interim. 

Messrs. Warine & Gittow are erecting pavilions at the 
Franco-British Exhibition for the following important firms 
of exhibitors :—Lipton’s, Bovril, Atkinson’s, Muratti’s, and 
the Daily Telegraph. The architects for Muratti’s are 
Messrs. Fulton, and for the Daily Telegraph Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A. In the other three cases Waring & Gillow 
are the designers as well as the builders and decorators. - 

Tur Municipal Building and Public Health Exhibition 
which is to be opened in the Agricultural Hall in May is 
receiving support and co-operation not only from London 
borough engineers and Councils, who' had taken the matter 
up in an enthusiastic manner, but a considerable number 
of provincial Councils’ and officials had shown a practical 
desire to contribute to the success of the enterprise. 

At the meeting of the Somerset County Council the Chair- 
man of the finance committee stated that in 1896 the county 
expended on the rural main roads 41,0001. and on’the urban 
roads 10,0007. In 1907 they expended 55,000/: ‘on rural 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


Weekly 


CHEMICAL 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


LONDON. W. 


‘Schola’ El 


Cloak Room 


Hook 


(Regd.) 


200 Schools. 
200,000 
Hooks in use. 


Sole Makers: 
Brookes& Co. 
Ltd., 

4 Cateaton St, 
Manchester, 


[a3] 


WELDON STONE, 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


TOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby. KETTERING, 


CLEANING & DYEING CO. 


Specially Established to meet the 


FURNISHING TRADES 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


a 
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i d d 15,3001. on the urban roads, making a total ; about 21,000 tons, or 350 barge-loads. The contract for the 
of 70,5001., Be in 1908 they. estimated 60,000/. for rural | works has been awarded to Messrs. Charles Wall, Ltd., the 


main roads and 15,3001. for urban main roads. amount being 340,8591., and the works should be completed 
At a largely attended public meeting in Port-Gordon, | in four years. ‘ 
N.B., it was stated that the Duke of Richmond and Gordon THR annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Society of 


was willing to improve Port-Gordon Harbour. The meeting | Ordained Suryeyors was held at 117 George Street recently. 
unanimously passed a resolution that. increased harbour } The ninth annual report stated that the adjustments of the 
accommodation was urgently required; that the harbour | draft modes of measurement for minor trades were now 
should be extended to the beacon; and that, assuming the | nearly completed, and would shortly be submitted to the 
extension can be carried out for 25,000/., they saw their | members for approval. The ‘table of fees’? had now been 
way to produce a return to the Duke of 3 per cent. on that | completed and issued. The Council regretted that they had 
outlay. again to direct the attention of members to the regulations 
Proressor HAMILTON and Professor Mathew Hay, Aber- relating to the completion and registration of indentures, and 
deen, have drawn up a report on the chemical and bacterio- | would strongly impress upon members the necessity of com- 
logical examination of the Aberdeen water supply. They had | plying with these regulations. The funds of the Society at 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the water supply | the close of the financial year amounted to.472I. 14s. 8d. 
of the city in its present condition was dangerous, and that 


steps should be taken either to filter the water or to obtain trict Water Trust, who recently went on a deputation to 
a supply from a source not open to domestic pollution. | Jo yious towns in England to inquire into the different 
Filtration of the present supply was in any case advisable, | | .tnods of mechanical filtration, have finally adjusted their 
in order to remove the turbidity which was so frequently report. The report, published some days previously, recom- 
observed after wet weather. mended the adoption of a particular mechanical system, but 
.. THe Isle of Wight Rural District Council have decided to the committee have now agreed to recommend the trial of 
protest to the Board of Trade against the granting by that | three different systems, and that they should be subjected 
Board of permission to contractors to remove from 400,000 to to chemical analyses for a year before a final selection. is 
500,000 cubic yards from the shingle-bank opposite the | made. Some forty-two acres of land at Fairmilehead were 
Needles, in view of the possible effect which such wholesale | acquired, at a cost of about 20,0007., for the filtration of 
removal of shingle might have. The coast erosion is most | the Talla water by open sand filters, but should the Trust 
serious at that part of the Isle of Wight, The Yarmouth | adopt mechanical filtration only two or three acres of the 
Town Trust have also resolved to send a similar protest, and | ground will be required. 

1t has further been decided to communicate with the Royal At a distance of about 40 miles north of Baltimore there 


Commission on Coast Erosion on the subject. ; is in course of construction across the Susquehanna River 

At Ponder’s End on the 11th inst. the construction of the | at M‘Call’s ferry an immense concrete dam, which will be 
large new Chingford Reservoir, which has been projected by | about 3,000 feet long, 68 feet wide at the base, and 40 feet 
the Metropolitan Water Board, was formally commenced by | above the normal surface of the river, The water which 
Mr. E. B. Barnard, M.P. The new reservoir will be avail- | will pass over the dam is expected to furnish 100,000 horse- 
able not only for the Eastern district, but also, in case of power, and will be used to supply Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
need, for the New River district. The construction of the Wilmington, and Chester, Delaware; York and Lancaster, 
works, it is estimated, will require about 15,000,000 bricks, | Pennsylvania, and other smaller towns, with electric power. 
7,000 tons of Kentish rag-stone, 258,000 cubic yards of | The site of the dam has many natural advantages, vesides 
puddle-clay, and 157,000 cubic yards of concrete. The amount | having the places famed, all of which are -great users of 
of Portland cement used for concrete and brickwork will be | electricity, within a radius of 40 miles. Although the dam 


THE convener’s sub-committee of the Edinburgh and Dis- 


—$$__+. 


|, &e y 3 REINFORCED] 
a U : K. CONCRETE | 
And TERRA-coTTA FLOORS | 


Are UNRIVALLED for the following reasons :— 


# Saving of Cost. 


One-Third 
Weight 
of Solid Floors. 


f Saving of 
Steelwork. 


i 


Facilities 
for Ventilation. 


Rapidity of 
Construction. 


Sound 
and Fire Proof. 


ISOMETRIC VIEW 


—_— 


‘U.K. FLOOR, 


No Obstruction | 
to Builders. 


Elimination of 
Centering. 


British Capital—British Management—British La»sour. 


Complete Schemes for Stee] Frame or Ferro-Concrete Buildings submitted, and our experienced Engineers are always at your service. 


UNITED KINGDOM FIREPROOFING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone: No. 3228 VICTORIA. 
WORKS: PERIVALE, ALPERTON. Telegrams: “ UCAIGH, LONDON.” 


Managing Director - 
GEO. H. GASCOIGNE. 
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ILLUSi RATIONS. 


PREMISES, NOS. 48, 49 AND 50 MARGARET STREET, w. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, OXFORD.—INTERIOR, LOOKING East, 


ANDREW’S CHURCH AND PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS, 
UPON-TYNE. 


COTTAGE, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, 


PROPOSED HOUSE, FARNHAM COMMON, BUCKS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


lf was only, begun in November, 1906, the preparatory 
ks have. been going on for several years, and it is 
eved that the company will be in a position to supply 
tricity next year. It is estimated that the cost of the 
arprise will be 2,000,000/. 


THERE are many methods now in use for securing a fire- 
sting building. Some of these are chiefly adapted to floors, 
e to partitions, others to walls, &c. At the Municipal 
hibition to be opened at the Agricultural Hall on May 1 
ew system is to be shown in course of construction. We 
informed that this system, which has been extensively used 
Spain, consists of tiles which are joined together by a 
eriul cement, and is adaptable to either floors or parti- 
is. Its resisting power is claimed to be remarkable, while 
ther special feature connected with the system is the extra- 
inary rapidity with which it can be worked, 


[He Liverpool Water Committee were informed on Tues- 
that after operations lasting six years the tunnel from 
Marchnant river to Lake Vrynwy had been successfully 
en through. The tunnel, by which the River Marchnant 
be diverted into Lake Vyrnwy, is 7 feet in diameter and 
rly a mile and a half in length. It has been driven from 
two ends without any intermediate shaft. A length of 
(0 feet was driven from the inlet end, and the work on 
| side was then suspended, as, owing to the. presence of 
er, it was costing more than the driving from the outlet 
_ The miners on the outlet side pierced through to the 
§ side on Thursday last. It is gratifying to report that 


centre lines met perfectly, and the daylight in Marchnant ] 


GATESHEAD- 


Valley can now be seen from the banks of Lake Vrynwy. 
The hills through which the tunnel has been driven rise to a 
height of 1,340 feet above sea-level. The invert of the tunnel - 
at the Vyrnwy end is level with the top water line of the lake. 

A MEETING of representatives of the building trades, con- 
vened by the Glasgow and District Building Trades’ Infir- 
maries’ collections committee, was held on the 16th inst. at 
175 St. Vincent Street, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
induce the whole building trades to combine in one general 
scheme for the collection and allocation of the subscriptions 
received from workmen for infirmaries and other institu- 
tions. Mr. M‘Neil, vice-president of the Master Masons’ 
Association, occupied the chair. Those already connected 
with the movement are:—Master Masons and Operative 
Masons, Master Brickbuilders and Operative Bricklayers, 
Master Glaziers and Operative Glaziers, Master Lath- 
splitters and Operative Lathers, and the National Labourers’ 
Union. Representatives were present from the slaters and 
plasterers. After an expression of opinion from all the dele- 
gates present the following resolution was moved and unani- 
mously adopted, namely :—‘‘ That this meeting is unani- 
mously of opinion that the union of the building trades in 
one general committee to control the various infirmaries’ 
collections would be beneficial alike to the workmen concerned 
and the various institutions which benefit, much more so 
than by the individual systems now in vogue; that the 
various associations represented at this meeting do all in 
their power to further this end, and that copies of this 
resolution should be sent to each trade.”’ 


Mr. B. T. Barsrorp is about to publish a book entitled 
“The Charm of the English Village.’’ It has been written 
by Mr, P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., and illustrated by 
Mr. Sydney R. Jones, 


Mr. 8. Coorgr, of Bournemouth, who was given the 
tender for the electric lighting of the new South Parade Pier 
at the low figure of 1,0601., withdrew his tender later. A 
special meeting of the committee passed it on to Mr. Taylor, 
London, whose price was 1,310/.. The highest tender was 


3,4801., and the architect’s estimate was 1,5771. 


ABATTOIR 
Overhead 
Weighing 
Machines 


Tay 
TR = 
Ni il 


— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. 


I & al. AVERY. Ltd., Soho Foundry, 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
WHOLESALE MEAT 
MARKETS at HOME 
AND ABROAD. 
- ¢ 
Capacities— 
500, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ih. 


4% 
SAVE LIFTING THE 


CARCASES OFF THE 
———- RUNWAY. —— 


Ww &TZAVERY LTD | 
\LONDOW & BIRMINGHAM | 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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-THE MAUGHAN GEYSER. 


Arter forty years’ experience of the Maughan Patent Geyser . 


it would be strange if the public required any commendation 


of an apparatus which has answered all expectations of its | 
It has rendered services not only in | 


ordinary households, but in various kinds of business where | 


power and safety. 


hot water is desirable promptly. The utility of the geyser 


is likely to be increased, for the business of the Maughan — 
Company has been acquired by the Parkinson Stove Com- | 
pany, Ltd., of Birmingham, who will be able to introduce it 


among an additional class of customers, and also to ensure 
that the old reputation is upheld and extended. Mr. T. EH. 
Barralet, who has been associated with the Maughan’s 
Patent Geyser Company, Ltd., since its formation in 1884, 
will continue as manager, and the services of an experienced 
staff and of capable workmen who have made the trade a 
speciality will be retained. Although important develop- 
ments are to be announced, for the present no alteration will 
be made in the general methods of the business, and all com- 
munications respecting the geyser and hot-water section of 
their business should be addressed to the Parkinson Stove 
Company, Ltd., at 58 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. The 
new venture is deserving of the support of architects and the 
public, for the merits, of the Maughan geyser are unques- 
tionable. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Joun Tann has shown courage in his catalogue, for 
a part of it is marked as cancelled, and a purchaser can 
therefore compare the difference between the latest forms of 
the Reliance.safes with their predecessors. The difference is 
very important, especially as respects the hinging of the 
doors, and the increase in price is insignificant. The method 
of construction is described as follows:—The whole body of 
the safe is-constructed from one steel plate, which’ is so 
operated upon’ by powerful hydraulic machinery specially 
designed for the purpose that.each of the twelve corners is 
absolutely solid. and jointless. The method employed in 
construction is to take a plate of special ductile steel, which, 
after the necessary preparation, is first flanged on ‘the two 


edges and afterwards hent at the four corners s 4s to fo 
the body of a safe complete and jointless, as shown in ca 
logue. The back is inserted and rivetted to. the inside 
flange and is immovable. The sizes of commercial safes yg 
from 19 by 13 by 11 inches inside up to 64 by 46 by 21 inch 
In addition to the solid steel plates, the fire-resisting cha 
bers are filled with Mr. Tann’s patent composition, of wh 
the value has been tested in a great. many fires in ¢ 
country, the Colonies, and elsewhere. If we may judge 
the long lists of attempts made by burglars the safes may 
accepted as invulnerable as well as fire-resisting. They | 
consequently employed in a vast number of British a 
foreign banks. Mr. Tann also constructs strong-rooms — 
which examples can be seen in the National Safe Depe 
Co.) and iron doors, party wall doors, grilles, and combi 
doors and grilles. Of a smaller class are deed boxes, despa 
boxes, and other aids to security. Although improveme 
are introduced it has been found that after thirty ye 
one of Mr, Tann’s safes preserved its contents as secur 
as if it were only lately obtained. Jewellers and diame 
merchants have furnished many testimonies to the imp 
sibility of overcoming the steel walling of the safes eit 
by mechanical means or explosives. ee (3 


me 


In order to be abreast with the times, the Carron Cc 
pany now manufacture electric radiators. Care is tal 
to introduce new designs which are adapted to the power, a 
do not recall those which were prepared for stoves a 
grates. Other designs, it is said, are in course of prepa 
tion, although the examples given are sufficient for m 
purposes. The fronts are mostly in repoussé brass or copp 
In the catalogue is an electric hot closet of a servicea 
kind. .. 


Tue work in preparation of the Franco-British Exhibit: 
is rapidly nearing completion, and vast improvements | 
to be seen each week. The French section is particula 
forward. To the Court of Honour all the paths have n 
been tiled, giving a very pleasing effect. The art secti 
promises to be of exceptional interest, and the loan collect: 
of pictures will be most extensive. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
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FORESTRY IN IRELAND. 


report of the departmental committee on Irish forestry 
been issued. The committee summarise as follows the 
; conclusions and recommendations described in the 
he — 

. (1) That forestry has in the past been deplorably 
scted by the Government in Ireland, and that in conse- 
ce, while the country is particularly well suited for tree 
ing, the percentage of land under woods in Ireland is 
the lowest of any country save one in Europe ; 

2) That this percentage is too low for the welfare of the 
try ; and 

3) That nevertheless it is being wastefully diminished at 
present time, chiefly under the indirect influence of the 
1 Purchase Acts, with great loss to the country and 
inent danger to existing Irish woodworking industries. 
I. (1) That with the transfer of land under the Pur- 
e Acts to peasant owners an obligation in respect to 
fing woods as well as other obligations connected with 
ed property passes from the selling proprietors to the 
e, and has not been effectively provided for in these 


2) That a comprehensive scheme of forestry, whether 
ttaken through local authorities, private owners, or 
tly through a Forestry Department, can only be carried 
by or under the direction of the State ; 

$) That an exceptional opportunity, which cannot recur, 
acquiring land suitable for forestry and not so suitable 
ny other use, presents itself now in Ireland in connection 
. the Land Purchase Acts; and 

4) That such a scheme, including the preservation and 
nsion of existing woods and the creation of a new forest 
, is a sound investment for the nation, necessary for her 
cultural and industrial development and for the provi- 
of an important capital asset which must otherwise be 


ed. 

If. (1) That an area of at least 1,000,000 acres of wood- 
[is essential for the agricultural and industrial require- 
ts of the country. 

2) That, as a result of certain surveys made for the 
artment of Agriculture and for the committee, it can be 


safely estimated that there are available in round numbers 
in the different classes of land suitable for plantation, and 
not so suitable for any other use, some 700,000 acres, or with 
the 300,000 acres of existing woodlands a total possible forest 
area of at least 1,000,000 acres, made up in round numbers 
as follows:—300,000 acres of existing woodlands, 200,000 
acres of plantable land in large blocks, 500,000 acres of 
plantable land in smaller blocks. 

(3) That on account of State action in the past the effect 
of existing legislation on Irish woodlands, the ‘fact that 
under the Land Purchase Acts the responsibilities of the 
private landlords have been transferred to the State, and the 
opportunity now available for acquiring woods and lands 
suitable for forestry under these Acts, a special obligatioy 
lies on the State for taking immediate action. 

IV. (1) That legislation is not necessary for the establish- 
ment of a forestry authority, as the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction is endowed with the necessary 
legal powers for aiding, improving, and developing forestry 
and promoting education connected therewith ; and therefore 
for carrying out the national scheme of afforestation recom- 
mended by the committee ; but that it has not been provided 
with adequate funds for this purpose. That the forestry 
section of the Department should be strengthened and 
developed with a view to administering this scheme and 
special funds provided for the work it is to do. 

(2) That the scheme should provide for the acquisition by 
the forestry authority of 200,000 acres of plantable land in 
large blocks to be planted, managed, and maintained in the 
interests of the country as a whole as State forest. That the 
forestry authority should also acquire and manage the larger 
woods passing from the hands of their present owners under 
the Land Purchase Acts. 

(3) That while the large woods acquired under the scheme 
would be managed directly by the central authority, the 
smaller woods which are passing from their present owners 
could be more economically managed by the County Coun- 
cils ; and that such woods, other than those small enough to 
be allotted with tenant purchasers’ holdings, should be ac- 
quired by the County Councils, and managed by them in the 
interests of their respective counties, subject to the expert 

That ad- 


advice and supervision of the forestry authority. 
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vances under the Land Acts should be made to the County 
Councils as trustees to enable them to acquire such woods 
and small lots of plantable land in connection with them ; 
and that they should be aided by the forestry authority and 
the Board of Works with such facilities as are proposed for 
private owners. 

(4) That increased encouragement should be given to 
private owners to plant portions of their holdings ; that in 
the case of the smaller holders such encouragement should 
take the form of an extension of the county: horticultural 
schemes under the County Councils and the Department of 
Agriculture ; and in the case of the large holders of an 
extension of the system of Board of Works Loans on the 
lines suggested in Part V. of this report. 

V. That effective provision for the training of working 
foresters and woodmen has already been made at the forestry 
station at Avondale, under the Department of Agriculture, 
and partial provision for higher training at the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin ; that the extension of this pro- 
vision and the establishment of an effective system of higher 
technical instruction for the training of experts, forestry 
officers, and owners of woodlands at the Royal College of 
Science in connection with Avondale is desirable. 

VI. That the proper organisation of the timber trade 
and the establishment of a. recognised system of business 
management is necessary in. the interests of the grower and 
the manufacturer, and for the further development of forest 
industries, and that the Department should assist in pro- 
moting such organisation, and should provide technical 
instruction and other facilities relating to this branch of the 
scheme. 

VII. (1) That the net expenses of the national scheme of 
afforestation recommended, including the purchase of the 
land required, are estimated to amount to 44,525]. per annum 
in the first decade, to 66,7251. in the second decade, to 74,6001. 
in the third, to 67,1002. in the fourth, and to 32,6007. in the 
fifth, after which period the scheme provides a surplus over 
purchase annuities and working and administrative ex- 
penses, eventually yielding a return of 43 per cent. on the 
total capital invested. 

(2) That the proceeds of the Irish Quit and Crown Rents 
might be approximately utilised for promoting forestry in 


Ireland, and would suffice to finance the national scher 
with the exception of a sum of 13,600/., which would requ 
to be annually provided by Parliament for five decades, a 
8,600/. for the sixth decade, after which a surplus would 
available, 


VALUATION OF THE NETROPOL 


A RETURN has been prepared from the valuation lists sent 
the London County Council under statute, showing the to 
valuation of the administrative County of London, whi 
subject to appeals, came into force on Ree 6, 1908, 7 
totals of the lists are as follows :— 

‘£ s&s. dy 
53,940,237 0 0 
44,339,824 15 0 


Gross value . 

Rateable value 

Assessable value—i.e. rateable 
value reduced by one-half of 
the rateable value of agricul- tin oe 
tural land 44,332,025 5 @ 

The increases in valuation over the figures in force. 

April 6, 1907, are :— 


Gross value 


Rateable value . 
Assessable value 


. £620,215 or 1.16 per con i 
485,083 orl.ll  ,, 
485,601 or1.11__,, 


It appears that 15 per cent. of the increase in rateable ya 
is in respect of the Council’s property, and that the to 
rateable value of agricultural land in the county of Lond 
is 15,599]., a decrease of 1,036/. upon last year. The rec 
alteration in the county ‘boundary between Hackney a 
Tottenham has resulted in a reduction of 151. gross and 
increase of 241. rateable. 


Tue housing scheme of the Finchley District Couneil 
one of the most profitable it has undertaken. The year j 
closed shows that the Council has a credit balance of 72 
So eager is the demand for the houses that out of a gr 
rental last year of 1,427]. only 11. 9s. 6d. was lost by reas 
of empties. There are sixty cottages of four vEe 
rentals ranging from 10s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. per week. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF HIGHWAYS. 


paPerR on the ‘‘ Construction and Maintenance of Modern 
ighways ’’ was read before the Wolverhampton and District 
ngineering Society by Mr. H. M. Rootham, assistant engi- 
ser to the Birmingham Canal Navigations. The lecturer 
mmenced by referring to the recent rapid development of 
\e motor-car industry as the cause of directing public atten- 
on to the conditions of our main roads, as affecting the user 
‘the road and the authority responsible for its mainten- 
yee, and the necessity for the roads being brought up to 
ie requirements of modern traffic. The principal cause of 
ymage to macadamised roads in the past was due to heavy 
shicular traffic, especially steam traction-engines, but with 
ie advent of the motor- -car, in which the propelling force is 
certed at the point where the driving-wheels meet the road, 
ere was a much more damaging effect to the roads—more 
articularly in dry weather, when the air suction caused by 
le pneumatic tyre drew out the binding material to an even 
eater extent than a storm of rain. It was necessary, there- 
we, to seek some new method of making road surfaces, and 
e author described the various methods of making improved 
ads, such as the spraying of tar, using tar macadam, and 
vious patent processes now before the public. The prin- 
ples underlying the construction of such roads, as well as 
ie making of wood-paved, asphalted, and gr anite- sett roads, 
ere dealt with in considerable detail by Mr. Rootham, who, 
i concluding his paper, advocated the national control of 
w main highways, the conditions and maintenance of which 
ffer according to the methods adopted by the various county 
nd town councils, &c., and also according to the funds 
yailable. 


THE Sanitary Association of Scotland will hold their 
venty-fourth annual congress at Peebles on September 2 
nd the three following days, and the Glasgow health 
mmittee recommend that, as in former years, the Cor- 
oration be represented at ‘the congress by three delegates, 
nd that facilities be afforded the Medical Officer of Health, 
l@ Sanitary Inspector, and the Town Clerk for attending, 
lso that the annual subscription of five guineas be renewed. 


PAINTING THE TAY BRIDGE. 


A Specratn CorrRESPONDENT of the Dundee Advertiser gives 
the following graphic account of the work required for 
preserving the Tay Bridge :— 

‘‘The Brig 0’ Tay’s got a new coat 0’ pent ; above, below, 
before, behent.”’ 

Obviously the operation is not inspiring to the poetic 
mind. Even M‘Gonegal, “the bard of the silvery Tay,’ 
could be moved by it to nothing more impressive than the 
above (or something like that). But no doubt M‘Gonegal 
viewed the work from the Esplanade, from which point of 
view, of course, it would appear absurdly prosaic. There 
M‘Gonegal was in error. He should have seen something 
of the operation, as I have, from a plank suspended between 
the bridge and the river, and heard, as I have, the frantic 
expostulations of the wind. 

It was a stormy March day on which I ventured out, 
when the wind was blowing hard. It shrieked in a shrill 
treble through the ironwork of the bridge; it lashed the 
waters of the Tay into a frenzy; it deafened me with its 
violence; it did everything but blow me from my perch. 
But I was more than compensated fur these discomforts by 
the exhilaration of my situation. Fifty feet below me 
the turbulent waters lapped impotently upon the - stout 
pillars of the bridge, and rebuffed swirled in seething eddies 
through the arches. Immediately overhead ran the perma- 
nent way, upon which at that moment the layport “’Bus”’ 
was labouring its northward course heavily. For a clear 
mile before me lay the gangway, of three planks’ width, 
stretching from the apex of one arch to another. It was 
wrapped in blue mist. 

But what I wanted was not sensations, but the bridge 
inspector—that official to whose care is entrusted the upkeep 
of the huge fabric. 

The bric lige was deserted. I promenaded further, but still 
no signs of life. Suddenly in a lull in the storm I caught 
the murmur—audible but indistinct—of voices rising from 
invisible speakers. I looked round, and could find no solu- 
tion. Then it occurred to me to look down the interior of 
one of the huge tubular pillars which yawned blackly at 
intervals on either side of the footway. Stepping cautiously 
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22 
along one of the iron beams and steadying myself by an 
upright, I craned forward and gazed down the pit mouth 
where everything was dark. No! not everything, for away 
down in the depths glowed a fire, silhouetting the dark forms 


of the workmen against the red reflection. 

“Hallo!” I shouted. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” came up the answer. A pause, then— 
“Half a minute; I’m coming up.”’ 

Sure enough, in a few minutes a man’s head appeared 


out of the gloom, and its owner joined me on the planks. 
about? I 


Was Mr. Turnbull, the bridge inspector, 
queried. He was not, but I might find him in his office 
at Wormit. The man—he was the foreman painter—pointed 


out the office—a little, black-tarred shanty perched in perky 
independence on the eminence that overhangs the foreshore. 

I reached it from the highway by a wicket-gate and a 
I wiped my feet on the place where the door- 
mat ought to have been. Through the open door I saw the 
interior, and the sight filled me with awe. A desk, files of 
documents and more documents, a stool and an armchair, 
a cheery fire, and a busy young man engrossed in his darg 
—that was my first impression of the bridge inspector’s 
‘little wooden hut’’ at Wormit. I felt some trepidation 
about intruding on such a hive of industry. So I took my 
hat in my hand, made a deferential obeisance, and explained 
my mission to the busy young man. He had been in that 
office for many years, and knew the bridge and all about 
it. Until four years ago his father occupied the aforesaid 
armchair, and he himself presumably occupied the stool. 
Then the company gave Mr. Turnbull, sen., the charge of 
the Forth Bridge, and Mr. Turnbull, jun., was elevated 
to the dignity of the armchair. That was where I found 
him. 

“Tt takes three years to paint the bridge,’’ he said. And 
[ marvelled. But when he reminded me that the structure 
was 33 feet short of two miles long, and that every inch of 
the steel and ironwork must be covered, I understood. ‘‘ At 
present—in fact, all through winter—there are 15 men 
employed constantly. During the summer months the 
weather is more favourable to painting, and we augment the 
staff to 35. We divide the structure into three sections, 
one year to each, and whenever we have finished one com- 
plete painting we must commence another three years’ work. 


weedy path. 
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“The zbove Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase rece 
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ntly erected ‘ 


It’s a continual battle against the elements. It may convey 


‘some idea of the immensity of the task when I tell you 


that to give the whole structure one coat we employ 12,00¢ 
gallons of black varnish, 4 tons of white lead, and about § 
tons of oxide paints!” c: 5 

“Phew!” I murmured. e 

“The white lead,’’ continued the inspector, ‘‘ we use foi 
the interior of the pillars particularly. In the first place, 
you see, it’s reflection gives a light sufficient to work by, and 
then white lead acts as an infallible detective for corrosion 
or leakages. If the slightest moisture penetrates to the 
interior of the shell the paint turns yellow. There are 72 
iron piers in the bridge, and down the inside of each is a 
ladder to facilitate the work.”’ ee 

‘Rather a risky job doing the girders, I imagine. Hh?” 

“Yes, at times. So long as a man has confidence enough 
to keep his head, accidents won’t occur. But occasionally 
we get men who have any amount of confidence in taking 
on the job, but who turn dizzy when they find themselves 
swaying about on a scaffold about a hundred feet above the 
river. And that’s fatal. When they go that way we have 
a ticklish job relieving them. I remember one man wh« 
became absolutely petrified with horror when, he went on t 
the scaffold. He could neither stay there, nor could he get 
off. But if he was in a fix, so were we. His position was 
such that it would be exceedingly risky to bring him back tc 
the bridge. We had to tie him into a bo’sun’s chair and 
lower him to the deck of the Inchcape, our launch—you 
see it yonder, the little splash of grey between two pillars.” 

Through the window I saw the trim, familiar hull roek- 
ing gently in the lee of the bridge. “Do you keep her fo 
rescuing men who fall from the bridge?’’ I asked inno. 
cently. “a 
The inspector raked me with a suspicious eye. i. 

“ Hardly,” said he doubtfully. “The Inchcape is a ver 
necessary adjunct to the work. or one thing, she carries 
all our painting stores, scaffold materials, and other things 
to and from the Dundee end. And we could not look after 
the foundations of the bridge without her. You see, we 
make 28 soundings at the base of every pier in the course 
of a year in order to keep our knowledge of the river bed 
up to date and to detect any dangers. During the six 
summer months we keep two barges constantly employed 
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nging loads of rubble from Newburgh to the bridge. The 
shcape tows them up and down. We dump the rubble 
wn round the piers for a radius distance of 30 yards; 
, sand settles among the stones, and forms a sort of 
icrete that keeps the water from washing away the natural 

»? 

“How do the elements—the wind, the heat, and the cold 
ifiect the structure?”’ I was trying to imagine in the 
ht of my recent experience how the wind on a really 
rmy day would strike the bridge. 

“Very little. An unusually high wind will cause a 

ht vibration, but cannot possibly affect the bridge’s 
bility. Provision, however, is made for an exceptionally 
avy pressure by the insertion of holding-down bolts—iron 
ts that are fastened into the concrete of the piers, and 
engthen the hold of the girders. These bolts don’t come 

0 operation until a pressure of 56 lbs. per square inch 
exerted—a very unlikely contingency. Heat and cold 
n't make much impression. There are 30 different places 
the bridge where allowance is made for contraction and 
pansion, these allowances amounting in the aggregate to 
feet 8 inches. There, again, we over-estimated the possi- 
ities of the weather, for the greatest contraction ever 
orded was in the winter of 1891, when 13 inches was 
ected; and the expansions have never exceeded 14 inches. 
e watch the gauges carefully and regularly, and keep a 
ord of the differences. So that, you see, we have antici- 
ted every contingency which holds the possibility of 
ecting the security of the fabric.”’ 

“And thus,’ I interposed, “you hope to lengthen the 
e of the bridge? For how long?” 

“Who knows?’ said he enigmatically. ‘We might 
eserve the bridge for ever if sufficient precautions were 
ken. But of one thing we are sure :—This structure won’t 
are the fate of the last one; it is built too strongly and 
entifically for that. Consider, for example, the tests 
plied when the bridge was being built, and also when it 
is built. The metal in the bridge, before being utilised, 
juired to pass a test of a pressure of 22 tons to the square 
ch. Then, when the construction was completed, the 
ard of Trade test included the running of 16 heavy loco- 
tives slowly over the bridge, and the weights of these 


convey any idea of the immensity of such a weight—it’s 
beyond comprehension.”’ 

That was just my impression. The hugeness, the in¢éom- 
prehensibility of the thing obsessed me; and as I traversed 
the little grassy path and regained the high road I looked 
at the object of my interview—at the two long miles of inter- 
laced metal and stone, and at the frothy, turbulent river 
which it spanned. And I marvelled greatly. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE - BRIDGE. 


A REINFORCED concrete bridge has just been erected for the 
Corporation of Edinburgh, giving access from Gorgie Road 
to Saughton Park. This bridge is interesting, says the 
Glasgow Herald, as being one of the first, if not the first, 
scientifically designed reinforced concrete bridge erected in 
Scotland. It is of most graceful architectural design, with 
open spandrils, balustraded parapets, and curved wing walls, 
all of reinforced concrete construction.. It is designed: to 
carry a traction-engine or steam road-roller weighing thirty 
tons, and was after erection tested by a uniformly distributed 
superload of sixty-one tons. The test was highly satisfac- 
tory, the deflection under the load being hardly appreciable. 
The bridge consists of the roadway and a footpath on either 
side, being in all 30 feet broad. It is supported by four inde- 
pendent main arched reinforced concrete beams, each 
12 inches wide by 15 inches deep. From these beams rise 
vertical pillars, which in their turn support a homogeneous 
grillage of beams and decking, forming the platform of the 
bridge. On this the usual concrete footpaths and macadam 
roadway are formed, The abutments consist of a retaining 
wall 7 inches in thickness, with counterforts, which latter 
directly receive the thrust from the arched beams and trans- 
mit it to a reinforced concrete sill, in such a manner that the 
load is uniformly spread over a certain area of ground. The 
bridge being unique of its type will doubtless be examined 
by many engineers and others, and its erection may not 
improbably lead to a considerable development of. the use of 
this type of construction in bridge work in Scotland. The 
structural details and supervision of the erection of this 


bridge were in the hands of Mr. F. A. Macdonald, C.E., 55 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. ; 
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PAVEMENT OF LONDON. 


THE metropolitan committee on materials’ and means of 
paving the streets of London have issued their fifth annual 
report relative to the information obtained as to the paving 
of certain streets in various parts of the metropolis. 

The information supplied to. the committee covers almost 
every recognised description of street paving in existence, the 
method of laying and cost, details of foundation and 
subsoil, life of paving, cost of maintenance, effect of dis- 
turbance of paving by public companies, use of scarifier, &e. 
As an evidence of the increasing usefulness of the committee, 
it may be mentioned that inquiries for information relative 
to street paving in the possession of the committee have been 
received from, among others, the following places abroad, 
viz., Cape Town, Paris, Brussels, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and from the agent general for Western Australia. 

The following reports sent in during the year from all 
the London districts will suggest their general character. 


City of London. 

This year’s return from the City of London deals with 
seven streets paved with rock asphalte, three streets paved 
with block asphalte, seven streets paved with creosoted 
deal blocks and three streets paved with granite setts. 
The compressed rock asphalte is laid on a concrete 
foundation which varies in. thickness according to the 
nature of the street and of the subsoil, the maximum 
being 12 inches; the depth to which the rock asphalte is 
laid depends on the character of the street, 2! inches being 
laid in streets bordered by offices and shops, and 2 inches in 
warehouse thoroughfares ; the initial average cost of laying 
per yard super. per street for the 2!-inch asphalte being 
lls. 4d. with foundation and 8s. 11d. without foundation, 
the cost of maintenance varying from 10d. to Qs. per yard 
perannum, The block asphalte is laid to a depth of 2 inches 
on a 6-inch concrete foundation, the blocks are manufactured 
under hydraulic pressure, and the initial average cost of lay- 
ing per yard super, per street is 8s. 4d. with foundation and 
6s. 6d. without foundation ; the cost of maintenance is 4d. 
per yard super, per annum. The creosoted deal blocks, 
3 inches by 5 inches by 9 inches and 3 inches by 5 inches by 
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8 inches, were laid with joints filled with a boiling mixtu 
of pitch and oil, the initial average cost of laying per yar 


| Super. per street being 9s. 6d. with foundation and 7s, 4 


without foundation ; the cost of maintenance yaries fro; 
7d. to 1s. per yard super. per annum. The granite get; 
were laid with bitumen joints at a cost of about 13s, 10; 
per yard super. The contractor is required to make good ; 
his own expense all repairs to footways necessitated by th 
contraction or expansion of the wood paving. The engine 
states that, in his opinion, the oil from motors is detr 
mental to asphalte paved carriage-ways, 


London County Council. 

Hard and soft wood blocks, compressed asphalte, paten 
sectional blocks and macadam have been laid during th 
past year by the London County Council in the streets unde 
their control. On Vauxhall Bridge, 8-inch by 43-ine 
creosoted blocks were laid in pitch, grouted with cement 09 
a concrete foundation, at a cost of 10s. per yard super,, th 
work being done by contract. In Westminster and Finsbur 
compressed asphalte, 2 inches thick, was laid on a 9-ine 
6 to 1 Portland cement concrete foundation, with hard cor 
underneath, the work being jointly carried out by the Londo 
County Council Works Department and the asphalte com 
pany, the average cost of laying per yard super. per stree 
being 14s. 104d. with foundation and 10s. 7d. withou 
foundation. In Wandsworth creosoted soft wood blocks 
9 inches by 5 inches by 3 inches, were laid by contractor 
on 8 and 9-inch Portland cement concrete foundations, th 
average cost of laying per yard super. per street being 16s 
with foundation and 11s. 1d. without foundation, a6 
Battersea, 5 inches .by 9 inches by 3 inches: Jarrah woo 
blocks and 8 inches by 3 inches by 3 inches patent sectiona 
blocks were laid on 9-inch Portland cement concrete founda 
tions at a cost of 20s. 1d. per yard super. with foundatior 
and 15s. 8d. without foundation. In Finsbury, 5 inches by 
9 inches by 3 inches Jarrah wood blocks were laid on ai 
8-inch Portland cement concrete foundation, at a cos 
of 17s. 9d. per yard super. with foundation and 14s. 94 
without foundation. In Camberwell, 9. inches by 4 inche: 
by 3 inches Jarrah wood blocks were laid by contract at < 
cost of 14s. 5d. per yard super. with foundation and 9s. 8d 
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thout foundation, the blocks were laid on a 6-inch 
wtland cement concrete foundation, except over pipe 
snches where 9 inches was put in. In Poplar, 5 inches 
-Q inches by 3 inches Jarrah wood blocks were laid on an 
inch Portland cement concrete foundation, at a cost per 
ad super. of 20s. 15d. with foundation and 16s, 14d. 
thout foundation. The blocks were laid either dipped in 
tch arid cement grouted or with close joints run with 
tch and tar. The engineer expresses no opinion as to the 
aring of the various descriptions of paving. 


THE KING EDWARD VII. BRIDGE. 


tthe ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
| April 7, Sir William Matthews, K.C.M.G., president, 

the chair, the paper was ‘‘The King Edward VII. 
idge, Newcastle-on-Tyne,”’ by F, W. Davis and C. R. S. 
irkpatrick, Assoc.MM.Inst.C.K. The {.!'ow'ng is an 
stract of the paper :— 

In this paper the authors describe the construction of the 
w high-level bridge at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. For nearly 
sty years the whole of the North-Eastern Railway traffic 
tween north and south passed over three lines of railway 
yon the old high-level bridge ; and in 1899 the directors of 
e railway company obtained parliamentary powers to con- 
ruct an entirely new bridge with four lines of railway, to 
commodate the rapidly-increasing traffic, the new bridge 
ing so located that trains should pass through Newcastle 
thout a change of engines. 

The bridge was designed by Mr. Charles Harrison, D.Sc., 
gineer to the Northern Division of the North-Eastern Rail- 
yy. The contractors were the Cleveland Bridge and Engi- 
ering Company, Ltd., of Darlington. 

Foundations.—Electric power was generated at the con- 
actor’s yard for working the air-compressors for the 
issons and for driving the whole of the machinery and 
shting plant upon the works. There were three caissons, 
ch 113 feet long and 35 feet wide, and sunk to about 70 feet 
low high water of ordinary spring-tides. Each caisson was 
vided into permanent and temporary lengths, the latter 
ing attached to the permanent length at river-bed level. 
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It was carried to a height of about 5 feet above high-water 
level, The working-chamber of each caisson was domed, and 
9 feet 6 inches high at the highest point. It was divided 
into three parts by means of two girders with wide bottom 
tianges, 3 feet 6 inches above the cutting edge. These girders 
were designed to prevent the caissons from sinking too 
rapidly in soft ground. Holes were made through their webs 
to enable workmen to have free access to ail parts of the 
working chamber. There were three shafts to each chamber, 
which were pear-shaped in plan, and so designed that work- 
men could descend the ladders without fear of fouling the 
skips. Each shaft was served by an electric derrick-crane, 
and the skips were loaded, passed through the air-locks, and 
tipped into the hoppers without unslinging or re-handling. 

Lhe air-locks were designed by Mr. F. W. Davis, with 
the object of removing the excavated material more quickly 
than is possible with the ordinary type of lock. 

The caissons were built immediately above their final 
resting-place, and were lowered by means of lowering-chains 


| and hydraulic jacks. As soon as the caisson had been lowered 


sufficiently to float, concreting was commenced, and con- 
tinued as rapidly as possible by day and by night until the 
caisson rested securely on the bed of: the river. 

Several cases of caisson-illness occurred, but only in one 
or two cases were the results serious. All men employed 
under compressed air were medically examined before being 
allowed to work. The period adopted for compression and 
re-compression was one minute for every five pounds of pres- 
sure, and this was found to be quite satisfactory.. Special 
attention’ was paid to the proper ventilation of the working 
chambers, and 22 cubic feet of free air per minute for each 
man were supplied. During the sinking of the first two 
caissons it was thought that the amount of CO, in the com- 
pressed air was related to the number of cases of compressed- 
air illness. In the last caisson, therefore, the air was 
analysed daily, and it was found that the number of cases 
of illness had no relation whatever to the quantity of CO,. 
This result is plotted on a diagram which accompanies the 
Paper. 

Upon several occasions observations were taken of skin- 
friction, which was found to range from 5 ewt. to 6.65 cwt. 
ner square foot of embedded surface. 
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The North. Approach.—The approach upon the north side 
is by means of.a 10-chain curve. The railway is carried over 
the existing Forth Banks warehouse by six spans of steel- 
work; and. after. passing through the warehouse Pottery 
Lane is crossed at a height of 35 feet above the road. 
Between Pottery Lane and the north bank of the river are 
ten semicircular stone arches of 25 feet span, terminating 
in an’ abutment which forms the north abutment of the 
main bridge. 

The eee ruclure, and its Erection.—The bridge con- 
sists of two spans of 300 feet each, with a land span on the 
north ‘side of 231 feet, and a land span on the south side 
with an average opening of 195 feet. There are three granite 
piers in the river, 25 feet wide, and: the clear headway to 
the underside. of the girders is 83 feet 6 inches from high 
water of ordinary spring tides,. The piers have curved cut- 
waters at each end, and are lightened by voids. There are 
fige girders to each span, of lattice design and 27 feet high, 
an ‘they are placed 11 feet apart between centres. 


“Phe track is carried on longitudinal timbers, resting on 


nae plates supported by cross girders attached to the top 
isom.-of each main girder. The girders were! erected upon 
timber staging, W ‘hich iwas ebpstr ye tod msde endtigh ‘to build 
two girders at onetime: 4" ebro 

The Act of Parliament provided fiat’ one “of the two 
waterways should always 'bé kept’ open during eréctivn. © The 
closineof one chaninel'in¥olved ‘a’ cértain amourit of risk to 
shipping, and in conberinsaeg) bh woe ‘was expedited as 
rauch'as possible. 

The ‘south ‘river-charinel “was ‘closéd on ‘April 10, 1905, 
and réopened upon’ Octdbér 29,;'1905, after the Btilding and 

retnoval of ‘staging and erection! of five main ‘girders weigh- 
ing 1/656 tons. 
October 29 and reopened: on May 26, 1906: 

Experiments were ‘made with sand- blast apparatus for 
cleaning the stéelwork, but the'cost was found to work out at 
2.16d. per square foot, or three times the cost of hand labour. 
There ‘were difficulties in working on ‘a large scale which 
prevented the system from being used for more than experi- 

mental work. 

The fan-shaped steel span upon the south side was not 
contemplated when the work was commenced, but the nature 
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south abutment of the Pipewellgate span old pit-working; 


_ out, and filled up with brickwork in cement, 


The north ‘river -channel’ was closed on! 
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committee of experts, forsmokeabatement, 
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ability for public and private. buildings. # 
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of the foundations upon the south side proved unsatisfactory 
for arches, and Mr. Harrison therefore decided to alter thes: 
to girders. The abutment of this span also forms the wings 
and abutments for the arches of the south-west and south: 
east approach curves. 

The South Approaches.—During the excavation a thy 


were met with. These were explored, and found to extenc 
under the whole of the foundations upon the south-west anc 
south-east approaches. The workings were therefore cleanec 
The arches upor 
the south-east and south-west approach curves were of ashlay 
in cement, the abutments and _ spandrel-walls being 0! 
masonry in mortar faced with snecked rubble. 

The Cableway.—To expedite construction a eableway 4 was 
erected, to carry ten tons with a clear span of 1,520 feet 
The saddles of each tower were 200 feet above high water 


' and the dip of the rope was about 65 feet. The towers wert 


of steel framework hinged at the foot, and provision wat 
made at each anchorage for tightening or. slackening the 
main rope. The driving- winch was about 35 yards west ol 
the tower upon the Gateshead side, and was of 100 h.p. - 4 

The main rope was 3 inches in diameter, and weighed 
over 10 tons. | Krection was a very difficult matber: owing tc 
the river traffic, railway lines, and roadways below, but was 
successfully accomplished by drawing the ‘main rope over 1 
lighter rope previously secured to’ the towers. The eableway 
pr roved al success in every way, and not only saved | idotieile 
able’expense in carrying out the work) but: ‘materially ee | 
the period of construction. In partictilar it was proved tc 
be ‘of special advantage for building and taking to the 
staging for the girders, ie be = 

“AIL signalling was ‘done by means of flags. e: 

Board of Trade In spection and Opening.—The bridgemm was 
tested by the Board of Trade with a live load of ten locomo. 
The maximum deflection in the two river spans wai 
1/1848th of thé span.:'The formal opening by His Majesty 
King Edward VII: took place on July 10, 1906, and 
passenger traffic was commenced on October 1, 1906. Mr: A, 
Cameron, ' Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., acted as resident ‘enginee! 
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for the railway company, while the Se supervised the 
work on behalf of the contractors. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tm the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
mgs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible, The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thevr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
PrEvENSEY.—May 6.—For the erection of covered stand 
to hold about 4,400 people, for Pevensey Historical pageant 
Committee, at Pevensey, near Eastbourne. For plans and 
specifications deposit 2/., returnable. Tenders to be delivered 
to Secretary, Pageant Committee, Town Fiall, Eastbourne. 
My. F. G. Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 
Satop.—The County Council of Salop invite applications 
from architects to submit competitive designs for a new 
secondary day school, to accommodate seventy boys and 
seventy girls, at Market Drayton. Mr. W. H. Pendlebury, 
Secretary for Higher Education, Shirehall, Shrewsbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHrorp.—May 28.—For the constructiun of a nine-stall 
stable, loose-boxes, corn store, harness-room, hay loft, &e., at 
Regent’s Place. Mr. William Terrill, surveyor, 5 North 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 

BarnsLeyY.—May 2.—For the whole of the works (in one 
contract) required in the conversion of offices, &c., into shops, 
Eldon Street. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Barnstey.—For whole trades in erection of a motor-house 
at the Union Inn, Sheffield Road. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, 
architect and surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Barnstey.—For erection of 2 carriage-house and store- 
rooms, Sheffield Road. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect and 
surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BirkENSHAW.—May 8.—For erecting extensive sawmills, 
engine and boiler house, chimney, &c., at Birkenshaw, Yorks. 
Mr. R. F. Rogerson, architect, 14 Henry Street, Brighouse. 


ASPHAL TIS & 


LONDON: QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER. 


MANCHESTER: 55 MARKET STREET. 


ROAD. 
BRIDLINGTON : MARSHALL AVENUE. 


BRISTOL : BANGOR WHARF, CUMBERLAND 
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SUPPLEMENT pa 
Biackpoot.—May 12.--For erection of a post office. De- Exianp.—May 7.—For the joiner, plumber, slater and 


s Gate, S.W. plasterer’s work required in erection of six houses in Work- 
pe ee Ft oe ; 0 ae a house for the house Lane. Mr. Fred F. Beaumont, architect and surveyor, 
LAGDON, &¢.--May 4..— 


stationmaster at Blagdon, and stables at Castle Cary and Southgate Chambers, Halifax. 


CwatHam.—May 5.—For erection of nurses’ quarters at | of Glasgow Harbour. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. W. M. Alston, 
the Workhouse. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. G. E. Bond, architect, | engineer to the trustees of the Clyde Navigation, 16 Robertson EI 
High Street, Rochester. Street, Glasgow. © = | 

CHESTER ay 18. __For the construction of underground HuppErRsFiELp.—May 6.—For erection of twelve dwelling- | 
conveniences a) in Northgate Street and (b) at the junction houses in Almondbury Bank. Mr, E. W. Lockwood, architects 
of Bridge Street and Grosvenor Road. Deposit 1l. The City | 37 Byrom Arcade, Westgate. mo 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Chester. Hui.—May 6.—Fo> the erection of station buildings and 

CHESTERFIELD.—May 9.—For erection of a high school for stationmaster’s house at Sculcoates, Hull, for the North- a 
girls. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., Hastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s . 
architect, County Education Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. architect, at York. 


at Western Railway Com- ExeTer.—May 12.—For new gymnasium, workshop, and 

ee as ; additions to Bein building at the Devon and Exeter 
Braprorp.—May 6.—For builder, joiner, plumber and | Boys’ Reformatory. Messrs. HE. H. Harbottle & Son, archi- 
plasterer’s work in alterations to wards and laundry, City | tects, County Chambers, Exeter. oe | 
Hospital, Leeds Road. The City Architect, Whitaker Build- Frirxstowr.—May 7.—For the extension, of the air- com= 
ings, Brewery Street, Bradford. pressing station at the sewage works for the accommodation ae 
Gasser _pn-Lb-Fritu.—May 7.—For pulling down an old | of a Cornish boiler. Mr. Hy Clegg, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor to 
building and the erection of a cart-shed with storeroom over the Council, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
at the sewage works, Bridgeholme Green, Chinley. Mr. Joseph Guascow.—May 18.-—For the construction of about 537 
Goddard, sanitary inspector, Chinley. lineal yards of quay wall at Meadow Side, on the north side 


y + hei 2 ~ > p + y ce- 
CrenrHorPes.—May 7.—For erection of an organ chamber | | Ipswicu. “May a For ee ee o s na 
and vestry to St. Peter’s Church, Cleethorpes, Lincs. Mr. tage chamber i pute tan be fr... DUCKN AM, | 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham. borough surveyor, Town Hall, Oe : F 
CrowTHoRNE.—May 2.—For election of a bungalow, also TreLanp.—May 4.—For pu twenty-two labourers | 
milla oeaeileie ‘rowthor seksy Weta Brake, | cottages in Part I. of Clonleigh North electoral division (in- 2 
villa residence, at Crowthorne, Berks, Mr. C. J. Brake, | Us g ; : 
Fleet Estate Office, Fleet, Hants | cluding the fencing of the plots) for the Strabane Rural Dis- | 
a Sea =" : é ; ‘ trict Council, The cottages are to be erected as follows, 
Croypon.—May 18.—For erection of a school for 868 chil- viz. :--Four single. five double: one blocks staat aa 
Soe ae a DPA Bs oy ae paras aie ete . : ; Meer ae titres <y / ’ siete : ia 
5 rE ce a ree s nel wt Pas eer eS ee block of five, and are to be completed within SIX months after © — | 
maciiemntecy yS oF Crh, eat te ae ora ee they have been laid out by engineer. Mr. William J. Ingram, 
HarDIsLEY.—May 4.—For erection of a cottage at Almeley | clerk, 


Crossing, near Hardisley, Herefordshire. The Great Western 


I Lancaster.—May 6.—-For whole or separate trades in 
Railway Company’s Engineer, Gloucester station. 


Wesleyan church and Sunday-schools, The Greaves. Mr. 8. 
East Ham.—May 19.—For erection of school buildings | Wright, Morecambe. 


to accommodate 1,580 children at Altmore Avenue. Depos*t Lrnx.—For extensive additions to the Leek Memorial 
50/. Apply before May 12 to Mr. R. L. Curtis, committee’s | Cottage Hospital. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Wm. Sugden & 
architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. Son, architects, Leek. Rae 


0'S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 

British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 

North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 
THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. _3ice" cennano 


9169 GERRARD — : 


Wi BROS. & Co. Lta. 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. ead Wire and Tape for ; | 
Jron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders ee | 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. | a 


A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS, 


Architects are specially invited to inspect our Show Rooms. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or mantle 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 8 8 in. at less than one-third the cost of stone. 
Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W. G, CROTCH & SON, sm" sow” NORWICH, 


The BARROL 


SYSTEM of | The BARROL patent VENTILATOR 


VE NTILATION is constructed on an entirely new principle. Being automatic in action, and 


having no loose working parts, it cannot get out of order, and is therefore 
can be successfully applied guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. Archltects and builders are invited 
to every class and every to write for List A, which contains several practical and artistic designs. 


size of bullding DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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MiinssBripcr.—May 5.—For the various works required 
in erection of three dwelling-houses, Radcliffe Road, Milns- 
bridge, Yorks. Mr. Joe Ainley, architect and surveyor, 
Chapel Street, Slaithwaite. ; 

NotrrncHam.—May 5.—For erection and completion of 
recreation-rooms at the Bulwell and Sherwood tramcavr-sheds. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr, Arthur Brown, M.I.C.E., city engineer, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 

RocurorpD.—May 4.—For erection of a brick boundary 
wall. Mr. Frederic Gregson, clerk, Southend-on-Sea. . 

St. Erme.—May 8.—For the restoration of St. Erme 
Church, near Truro...Mr. E. H. Sedding, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Wadebridge, or 11 Queen Anne Terrace, Plymouth. 


Sarrron WaLDEN.—May 4.—For reslating a portion of the 
workhouse. Mr. J. Arthur 8. Baily, clerk, King Street, 
Saffron Walden. 

Satispury.—For erection of caretaker’s rooms and class- 
rooms at Brown Street. Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, architect 
and engineer, 52 Chipper Lane, Salisbury. 

Scortanp.—May 6.—For erection of a post office at Had- 
dington, N.B. Deposit 1l. ls. H.M. Office of Works, Par- 
liament Square, Edinburgh. 


ScotLtanD.—May 18.—For erection of a supplementary 
and higher-grade public school at Grangemouth :—(1) Digger, 
mason and brick work ; (2) carpenter and joiner ; (3) slater ; 
(4) plaster and cement; (5) plumber and gasfitting; (6) 
glazier; (7) iron and steel; (8) smith; (9) tiler; (10) 
drainage. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Wilson & Tait, architects, 
B.L. Bank Buildings, Grangemouth. 

Seaton (Devon).—May 15.—For a house and cottage at 


Seaton. Messrs. E. H. Haybottle & Son, architects, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 


Srtspen.—May 5.—For the mason, joiner, plumber and 
painter, plasterer and concretor, and slater’s work required 
in erection of a fire station, &c., in Kirkgate. Mr. Henry 
Longbottom, surveyor, Silsden, Yorks. 


Smatt Heatu.—May 19.—For erection of a Council 
special school at Little Green Lane, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham. Deposit 2). Applications for forms of tender and 
bills of quantities may be made on or before May 1 in the 


ELECTRIC 


Finance Office of the Education Department, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 

SouTHAMe2TON.—May 6.—For additions to the Grammar 
School for Girls, Argyle Road. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough 
Engineevr’s office. 


SoutHampton.—May 7.—For the reconstruction of a por- 
tion of the Town Quay and the erection of a warehouse 
thereon (Contract No. 3), and other works appertaining 
thereto. Deposit 51. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M.Inst.C.E., 


Strrcutey.—May 13.—The King’s Norton and Northfield 
Urban District Council invite schemes and tenders for erection 
of a ferro-concrete bridge over the River Rea, Fordhouse Lane, 
Stirchley, Birmingham. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr, Ambrose W. 
Cross, A.M.1.C.E., 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 


Surron Veny.—May 7.—For building house, shop and 
bakehouse at Sutton Veny, Warminster. Messrs. Long & 
Glass, architects, 53 Market Place, Warminster. 


Swansea.—May 5.—For the following works, for the Cor- 
poration :—(1) Erection of forty-four double-tenement houses 
on the Baptist Well Estate, Swansea; (2) erection of fifty- 
five self-contained houses on the Baptist Well Estate, Swan- 
sea; (3) formation of main roads and construction of main 
sewers in connection with above work. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. 
Marcus Hoskins, F.S.I., Corporation estate agent, Coleridge 
House, Swansea. 


Watres.—May 4.—For erection of a block of three houses 
in Clive Road, Canton, Cardiff. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. H. 


Dashwood Caple, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Church Street, 
Cardiff. 

Watns.—May 5.—For the following works, for the Swan- 
sea Corporation :—(1) Erection of forty-four double-tenement 
houses on the Baptist Well Estate, Swansea; (2) erection 
of fifty-five self-contained houses on the Baptist Well Estate, 
Swansea ; (3) formation of main roads and construction of 
main sewers in connection with above works. Deposit 3l. ds. 


Mr. Marcus Hoskins, F.8.I., Corporation estate agent, Cole- 
ridge House, Swansea. 


Watres.—May 6.—For erection of a miners’ rescue station 
at Aberaman, Aberdare. The Powell Duffryn Company’s 
offices, Aberaman, Aberdare. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


=| SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, We 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c, —— 


iT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHuuRcHILL & Sim for London, Hast Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smith & TyR»R for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
Wricut, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop» 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


FINEST HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—_ MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


STARE ee ee 
Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
. Estimates for Architects’ Designs. MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 
H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (£.,.d5, W2" 
E. GAZE, Ltd. (4 "| CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
(NUE EE Le ET ET EES 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 
wold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


(neo 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. ? 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. London Road, CARLISLE. 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Works—-BRIDGW ATER, SOMERSET. 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. .- 


a nen 0 EI IDS ET OT ETT DIED ES EE ES, 
Vol. LXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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Watrs.—May 7.—For additions and alterations to the 
Council school at Hermon, in the parish of Llanfyrnach, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. RB, Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 


Watrs.—May 9.—For erection of a chapel at Peniel Green, 
Llansamlet, Mr. Rees Llewellyn, architect, Birchgreve, 
Llansamlet. 

Watms.—May 9.—For erection of three semi-detached 
villas on the Common, Pontypridd. Mr. T. E. Richards, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Market Square 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—May 11.—For altering and reseating the Welsh 
Calvinistic Chapel and cottage, Penderyn, Mr. Thomas 
Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—May 11.—For building hall, schoolrooms, cot- 
tage, outbuildings, &c., at Aberdare. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watzes.—May 11.—For building ten houses at Aberdare. 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


Watrs.—May 11.—For the construction of a composite 
(steel and timber) bridge over the River Ely, at or near 
Peterston-super-Ely, Glamorganshire. Deposit 3]. 3s. Mr. 
H. Howard Humphreys, M.I.M.E., A.M.I.C.E., 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, or at the Coryndon Estate Office, 
Peterston-super-Ely. 

Watrs.—May 14.—For erection of the Judge Williams’s 
Memorial Hall and Institute at Trealaw. Deposit 31. 3s. 
Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Ponty- 
pridd. 

Ware (Herts).—May 20.—For the construction of an 
engine-house and other works in the parish of Stanstead 
Abbotts, Herts. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Joseph Francis, 
M.1.C.E., engineer, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


WesterHopr.—May 2.—For the several works required in 
erection and completion of twelve houses at Westerhope, near 
Newburn. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
road, Blackhill. 

Wrst Ham.—May 18.—For alterations at the Canning 
Town Council school. Deposit 11. Apply before May 6 to 
Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education 
committee, 2 Fen Court, London, E.C. 


Winvsor.—May 5.—For providing and fixing a gallery 
at the police court, new police station, St. Leonard’s Road. i 


Mr. KE. A. Stickland, surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 


Wooprorp (Essex).—May 5.—¥or construction of con- 4 
Deposit 
al. 2s. Mz. William Farrington, surveyor, Council Offices, 


tinuous filter, &c., at the western sewage works. 


Woodford Green. 


The Consul at Adrianople says trat the steel used in his 


district is obtained chiefly from Belgium and Germany. 
British steel is practically unknown. Belgian stoves are also 
used, ; 


Improvep ContTrnenTaL Service.—For the convenience — 


of passengers travelling to and from Frankfort-on-Main by 
the Harwich route, the Great Eastern Railway Company has 
arranged for through carriages to be run on and from May 1 
between the Hook of Holland and Frankfort via Mayence 
in connection with the arrival and departure of the steamers. 
Passengers will be due to arrive at Frankfort at 4.10 p.m, 
and on the return journey to leave at 1.38 p.m. 
Dr. A. Maxwett WixLIAMson, sanitary inspector to the 
city of Edinburgh, has issued his annual report. 
course of it he states that six years ago it became evident that 
in order to deal with the large amount of overcrowding in 
the city and to have a complete control over the smaller class 


[May 1, 1908, : 


In the — 


of slum dwelling-houses advantage should be taken of the - 


powers which existed to measure all such houses and to have 
tin tickets affixed on the doors of each setting forth their 
cubic capacity and the number of persons which each could 
accommodate. Up to the end of December there have been 
dealt with by the Court 254 houses, and in regard to these 
closing orders were passed in 191 cases, while in sixty-three 
delay was granted in order that owners might have the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out such satisfactory alterations as to 
remove all causes of existing complaint. Double sunk areas 
and back-lands are among the classes of property which have 
been thus dealt with. Dealing with the importance of the 
examination of domestic cisterns for the safeguarding of the 
purity of the water supply, Dr. Williamson mentions that 
during the past year over 30,000 cisterns were examined, and 
nearly 12 per cent. were found to be in such an objectionable 
condition as to necessitate an order being issued by the 
authorities requiring them to be cleansed. 


(Registered 
' TRADE MARK 


peern 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 

BRADFORD, 
HEAD 


OFFICES BATH. 


‘ LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for HARDENING, 


2) 


Me 


J 


QUARRY OWNERS 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MaT 


yp 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


, 
COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK — 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 
LONDON DEPOTs: 


L&S.WR., 


MANCHESTER. 


ERIALS. 
ans TRAFFORD PARK. 


r 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 4 


NINE ELMS sw. | 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. Jt 


2 : 
: 
rie 


FOR ALL 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


CLIMATES. | 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next isstle, i 


DUROLINE. ~ |. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE ang 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands | 4 Wite-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 
excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, de, 


extremes of heat and cold, 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


i For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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TENDERS. BURRADON, 


For alterations and additions to Social Club. Messrs. WHITE 


BRISLEY. & STEPHENSON, architects, 59 Grey Street, Newcastle. 
For erection of infants’ room and other works at mixed school. Bue i . é ‘ y BN ste Fee 
Messrs. Lacry & Upcuer, architects, Norwich. a . ‘ ; : j ; , ; a a 
i George . d : : é : . ; 839 0 0 
Shanks . 3 : ; ; : : - SOU Os Jackson : : : , . : ; 835 0 0 
Spalding & Sons. : : . ; : 753 12 0 Ayton . ; ; : ‘ : : : 804 19 0 
Tuthill : 5 : : : : : 689 0 0 Tait : ‘ ; ; 4 ; ; ‘ 770 15 6 
ee : ‘ ; ; . : z : 665 0 0 Carter . é : ; - : ; : 760 0 0 
pe Dec: ; cae . . . . 636 19 0 Johnson & Brown . s . . . : 755 1 0 
arner . : 633 6 9 Clements " : 690 0 0 
Nzate Bros., North Elmham (accepted) - 585° 2 6 PATTERSON, Killingworth (accepted) Enea) -” 6BR2 QECO 
Grey ; : ‘ 5 . ; : 675 0 0 
BRIDGWATER. 
For constructing glazed sanitary socket-pipe sewer. Mr. CARDIFF. 
Francis Parr, engineer. 
Pollard & Co $2.907 For paving with wood that portion of Cowbridge Road 
Jenki eA : : ‘ , ‘ , 0 0 between Market Road and Clive Road. 
enkinson . 3 , : 7 ; ‘ 2,143 12 3 
B tt Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Co. . : oy mnyo0s 60.0 
enne : - , Z : 3 E 2,141 15 0 
i Griffiths & Co. . ; : : : ; 5,244 0-0 
ise V. Smith A 5 “ - A ; 2,089 py , 5 204 0 0 
Fursland . ; A ; 1,839 0 0 ie i ; : ; é 
ee ae .Lasp.0 9 | Weodee = “oe aaa 
7, Sunith ; AcmE Woop Paving AND  FLooRING Co. 
ml ; : ; : : ; ; 17662: 35 °.9° | 4417 0 0 
Osenton ‘ é ; 1639 9 4 (accepted) ; ; i . ; ; i‘ 
PALMER, Bridgwater (accepted) . } j 1,629 18 0 
Ireland A , : ’ ; F : L417 0 0 CHALFONT ST. GILES, 
For alterations and additions to infants’ school. Mr. C, H. 
Ritey, architect, County Hall, Aylesbury. 
eS eae | Froude. . | fv. lov antag Sean SOGIRLOLD 
For erection of dwelling-houses and shops in Fore Street. Pint 560 15 0 
Mr. F. WM. VanstTons, architect, Paignton. Te ; ; : ’ i ; ; 519 0 0 
Stanbury . . . : . . . £2,832 0 0 Keren Bros. (accepted) . : ; pie ON SI Oe Mee 
Goss. : : : ) é : ; 2,389 0 0 
Roberts y : Fs : 2 F ‘ 2,010 5 O 
Webber & Sons . , , ; ; 2,360 0 0 CLAYGATE. 
Drew . ; ; é : ; q 2,347 0 O | For making-up Elm Road, including laying surface-water 
Wilkins & Sons P : , ; c , 213270. 0 drain. Mr. H. C. Fran, engineer. 
Yeo & Sons. : ; : ; : ; 2,299 0 0 Shepherd & Sons . : : : : . £46016 0 
Webber h : 3 : ; : ‘ aslo (00) 0) Sansom & Bishop . : : ; : : 438 0 O 
Narracott . . ; : : : 1,996 10 0 Free & Son . , 391 4 0 
Haztrwoop Bros., Brixham (accepted). 1,960 6 6 KavanaGu & Co., Surbiton Hill (accepte Gees 357 0 0 
SPRAGUE & CO. S ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
(LIMITED) STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


i R Oc ESS a ca Le ata ea aA atic ‘The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London’” Telephone, 1649 Holborn 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. @ 
66 5 + J SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF , 
INK-PHOTO HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING ie | C S, 


To keep out. Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5} Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 56 LUDGATE HILL,LONOON eE.c 


* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” STONING. 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. CONDUCTORS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
Ros Method of Perspective. 


Write for particulars fee. W. J. FURSE & CO. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Tele. 871 Hop ‘Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” Telegrams, “ FURSE, NorrincHaM.” 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


Party WALLS 
WAREHOUSES, &C. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


Box TUNNEL; @.W. RAtmway (East End), 
CorsHAmM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply thesa 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
a Mf Block xs selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 


ried Stone for Winter use. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W ie YOCKNEY & CO. “Gore 6 iD 
sig LONDON (Sonm OwnERS 

IDA, WORK Sy, DEC TEORD, SE. } * 'Gorsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. | 

Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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COUNDON. HUCKNALL TORKARD. 
For erection of minister’s house for the trustees of the Shildon | For offices and boot and shoe department for the Industrial — 
Primitive Methodist Circuit. Mr. J. Watron Tayor, Provident Society. Mr. H. Spencer, architect, Hucknall 
architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne, — Torkard, Notts. NM 
Evans “ p ‘ . 5 : . £1,588 0 6 
Adamson & Sons . j ‘ : . O08 One® D 1350 0 0 
c 595 0 O ove . . . ° . . . . 99L 
Brown hey (oie : : ° : : ; 570 16 0 Percival : ; ‘ é ; : ‘ 1,527 12. (O00 
I. Hetherington. : : : ; : 56220070 Cuthbert . j ‘ ; . : . Lot, 0 ae 
fee ek ee 7 1,310 0 0 
Robson & Gargett . ; : ; : . Donnelly & Sons : : 1,303 0 14 
G. W. Hetherington . A ; : : 555 0 0 Romina ae : : 1282 00 
Hope & Sons . : : : : 7 042 18 0 Bia nar aaa ; : : ; 5 : 
es Webster. 
Atkinsor 4 ; : . . 495 0 0 ‘ 
Be een Ca acesdtea 439 16 3 BrrKry & Rowranp, Runberley (accepted) . 1,195 0 0 
OWERBy, Coundon (accepted). : ; For shop, &c., for the Industrial Provident Society. Mr. H. 
SPENCER, architect, Hucknall Torkard, ees 
Hart & Church . ; : ; : » £1263. 20 e 
DAVENTRY. Cooper SR ee 
For sewerage works for the Ainwick Council. Dove . ; ; ‘ : } : ; 1,207 0 Om 
Rourke . ‘ E : , : : de BOLO Oo EO Bodell 5 ‘ : : : : . 1,183 10 0 
Firth & Co. . : Z k 3 : “ 600 0 0 Birkin & Rowland . : ; : ; 1,160 15 0 
Hyslop . : . 3 , ; : 585 14 4 Cuthbert. : : ; J ; t 1,156 0 07% 
Jewell . ; . : : ; é ; 967 55-0 Munks & Son . : : ; y : 1,151.0 0 
Holland & Marks . : ; : ; 559 0 0 Baron, Ltd. . é A Z : : : 1,150 0 0 
Bennett : : : : : ‘ ‘ 547 13 6 Donnelly & Sons : : : : x 1,146 0 0 
Palmer & Son ; : F f ’ E 495 5 0 Evans : 2 : : : ‘ : 1,140 0 0 
Brebner & Co. : : : : : 454 0 0 Rowland Bros. . : 5 i : : 1100. OG 
Wesster, Guisborough (accepted) . , : 008. Led Wesster, Hucknall,Torkard (accepted). 1,063 0 0 
For erection of a pair of villas, Mr. H. SPENCER, architect, 
Hucknall Torkard. ’ 
GERRARD’S CROSS. Webster. 6 0 ae 
For erection of house in North Park. Mr. Lroner U. GRACE, Dove ; ? ; : z 1,125 Onan 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Roprnson & Roops. Bush . i : 3 f ¢ 1,105 0-0 
Mills & Sons : : : : - 81,289 <0. 20 Bodell : d ‘ : ¢ : : 1,036 19 6 
Wallis d : ; - ; 5 ; 1,100 0 0 Munxs & Son, Hucknall. Torkard (ac- 
Richards & Co. . s : : ; : 1,097' 0 0 cepted) , : 5 : : : : 1,033 06 O 
Tribe & Co. . : ; ; 3 ; ; 1,095 0 O | For erection of villas. Mr. H. SPeNcER, architect, Hucknall 
Gibbings & Co. . . : : ‘ 1,080 0 0 Torkard. Quantities by architect. 
Falkner & Son . : : : ; ‘ 1,067:.-0. 0 Hyde . é : : : ; : SL 607 ae 
Goodchild & Jeffery . : : 1,065 0 0 Bodell : , : , , : : 1,610 10 10 
Brown & Co. 4 : f : 5 : 1,029 0 0 Dove . : : ; ‘ : : : 1,450 0 QO 
Bailey , t : d ; ; : 994 0 0 Munks & Son, Hucknall Torkard (ac- 
Lovell & Son : ; 5 . ; 3 983 0 0 cepted) ; ; ; ; 1,446 12 0 


as For the effectual Protection and Preserya- 

— tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- oe 

“4 Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich | 

N Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, . 

v : a Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. | 
i London Agents—¥ : 


ole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


he G 11 P bs Ep* of 
230 tstwvte tase SOHN H. FULLER'& GO., Ltd... mnctor Mills, READING. | 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved : 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS. 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on A pplication, 


Theatre Road, 


js: TUBE MANUF FONSI 


— Fe or WA LLS,— 
CEILINGS, etc. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Fireproof and Quick-setting. 
Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. — 
_ Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. Es 


"anasve G. M. RESTALL & SON, °7e22"4 SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No, 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ‘ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM,” 
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"HULL. PAIGNTON. 
For alterations and additions to Boulevard Secondary School. | For the supply, delivery, and laying of cast-iron water-mains 
Mr. Joserpu H. Hrrsz, city architect. and other work. Mr. Frep. Wo. VANSTONE, engineer, 
Arnott ile) eee eee ere. £2798" Oh, 0 Paignton. 
Goates . , : ‘ ; : 2,245 0 0 Dowcra & Son . - 4 d : . £9998 5 8 
ere Soni es eet ae. 2,148" 166 Hawking & Best. - - + + . 9,001 5 7 
Harper ; é ; : : : : 2079 9 O Grisenthwaite  . s : : : ; 9,858 3 11 
Southern . ; tay te. : ; ON ap WESTIN A) Lester abe ne . : : : - 9,529 5 10 
Houlton & Son . , ; , 2,450 0 0 Streeter . . . y : : . 9,444 16 0 
Hull General Builders . : ‘1,982 12 10 Nunn . . . 4 : : ; : 8,999 10 5 
Sincieton, Bleaker Street, Hull (accepted) 1,980 0 0 Ireland , : ; ; ; : ; 8,799 95 11 
Manders. : é ; : : ; 8,719 19 6 
Neal . ; : : ; . 8,637 5 4 
LEICESTER. Woodman & Sons ‘ s : : : 8,554 0 9 
For painting, &c., interior of the administrative block of the Brebner é : : : : : : 8,454: 3 10 
Isolation Hospital. Mr. E. G. Mawsey, borough sur- Webber & Sons . : : ; ; 8,347 7.6 
veyor, Leicester. soe & pa ; 7 ; i ; : is fe ‘ 
ollard & Co. . E ae Ne 3 : ‘ 
Os Sie Ia ai ar aoe ase wg oh SA Bmiithide Co) Ss te ae tmmemetass 4°) 8,000 19 2 
Minererthian Go, sh it. 23018 10 Perkins aes eee gee 8,040 17. 11 
Jarvis. ; : ; ; : ; 206 0 O Langley & Johnson ‘ : - ‘ : 7,970 16 5 
re opens non, 198-19 0.) «: Harts nee ete a me ee Om S. O 
Johnson & Sons. é : 187 18 0 Narracott : : : ; : ; ; 7,955 18 11 
Freestone : X ; 179 13 8 mh he . . . . . . . Lt oe : 
ethick Bros. . F : , : : : 
Ciark & Sons, ernetes (accepted) ; ; 160 0 O will |. . . 7.848 5 0 
Pike . : ; : : ; ; , 7,836 16 2 
LICHFIELD. Johnson: Bros: 3) 8 oan fe ee gee 68 
For the erection of power-house, carpenters’ shops and other Mitchell & Son . h 4 ‘ 7,636 2 1 
estate buildings at Swinfen Hall, near Lichfield, for Arrp & Son, London (accepted) . : : 7,556 19 1 
Colonel M. es Swinfen Brown. Mr. C. M. C. Arm- Crawford . : ‘ , : : T,460m2. 4 
STRONG, architect, 5 High Street, Warwick. Rutter : : ; f : f : 7,210 0 0 
Broad & Co., Ltd. . ‘ 2 : ; . £1,764 0 0 ROCKLAND ST. PETER. 
Smith & Sons : F : 5 : . 1,600 0 O | For work at vestry and restoring tower and porch of church. 
Parnell & Son : : P : ; 2 4° 580.0 0 Messrs. Lacry & Urcuer, architects, Norwich. 
Lowe & Sons . é : : : 2 pa OO Lae. G Larner A - : P ; s . £814 10 10 
Whittall & Son . ; et peo Oe O Bowden : : : j : ‘ : 751 0 0 
Hovcgs, Burton-on- Trent (accepted) é aReaoe: Or). Smith . : : : : . : 722 10 0 
Wade . : : ; . : : . 678 10 0 
Harrison : , : ; : 2 : 672 18 0 
MANSFIELD. Riches Samet e cre Sd ak &, eR A eeasien OO ae mee 
For erection of pumping station at Clipstone. Ludkin . 3 7 : : : 622 10 0 
Lane Bros. (accepted). ; ‘ Hine ert. wea OOe, bs 2) 0 Waters & Son (accepted) . ; ; ¢ 606 12 10 


The Municipal Exhibition 


WHICH OPENS MAY Ist ALL CHIEF 


CONTAINS MUCH THAT BRANCHES OF 


IS OF INTEREST TO MUNICIPAL 
WORK 


Architects « Builders | | x:exesexren 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO THE 


Royal Agricultural Hall 


WHERE A NOVEL SYSTEM OF 


Fireproof Construction 
- MAY BE SEEN. 


ORGANISING 
MANAGERS, 


BALFOUR 
HOUSE, 


FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, 


E.C: 
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Mii iT a ——. : 
wa. ee eS est” 
For erection of new elementary school. Mr. C. H. Ritzy, For erection of temporary school at Pantywaun for the | 
architect, Aylesbury. Glamorgan education committee. Mr, D. Pucu-Jonng, 
Wright age Teka o, £2,655 0 0 county architect. Quantities by County Architect, ; : 
Darlington . ; : : : . ees : Davies, Cardiff : £953 0 0 | 
oe d : : ; : : 2,999 0 0 | For erection of new Council school at Llandaff for the Glamor- | 
unit : : ; : ‘ é ‘ 2,169 0 0 gan education committee. Mr. D, Pucu-Jonus, county | 
‘Aree ; ; ; : ea ‘ 2,130 0 0 architect. Quantities by County Architect. a: 
Biggs ee ee de aoeag Davies & Sons, Cardiff. .  . . | £3,660)s0mEE! 
Flint . . . . . ; : : Bes . For erection of new Council school at Talbot (Llantrisant) | 
Rust. : . : : : ; : 1/997 10 0 for the Glamorgan education committee. Mr. D. Puc. 
Map, Chesham (accepted) . : 5 : ? JONES, county architect. Quantities by County Archi- | 
tect 
RAMSGATE. : ¢ | 
For erection of new post office. Gaylard, Bridgend . : ; : - 28,875 - 079 
Woodhall & Son : . . . - £11,175 0 0] For erection of higher elementary school at Pontycymmer for — 
mtary yoym. | 
DURE ate ko i gon Tepe 10,500 0 0 the Glamorgan education committee. Mr. D. PucH- 
Adcock & Son . : . . : . 10,166 0 0 JONES, county architect. Quantities by County Archi- — 
Jarman Bros. . : : : ; : 10,022 0 0 tect. 
Paramor & Sons : é 2 ; : 9,872 0 0 Lougher & Co., Pontycymmer . E . 27,746) 7a 
Martin’. 3 : : . . . 9,719 0 0 ae ‘ 
Phillips. é : q 9,500 0 0 | For erection of additions to Senghenydd Council schools for 
Pallard& Co. : ‘ ; é 9,306 0 0 the Glamorgan education committee. Mr. D. Puen- 
Mee Koad : ‘ ; : J 9,529 0 0 JonzEs, county architect. Quantities by County Archi- — 
Lawrance & Sons . : 3 : 8,888 0 0 tect. 
Higgs f : ‘ A : ; 2 8,666 0 0 Lloyd, Senghenydd_ . : 5 i . £2,600 0 9 
Browning . : ; : ; é 8,795 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . : i ; 8,347 0 0 WITHYHAM. 
Blay . : : : é ; ; ; 8,188 0 0 ; 
Biates ; : : : : 8300 0 0 For the construction of sewer and other works. Mr. CHarzrs 
Denna ws Sono. E ; 8.125 0 0 TuRTON, surveyor, East Grinstead, | 
Pattinson & Son : : : 4 ; 7,989 0 0 Swaker Bee : ; : ; - £1,342 6 9 
Minter ; 3 : , ; ‘ : 7,890 0 0 Edwards & Co.-:. ° ° . E . alee hie} 6 § | 
Archer & Son . : . : : : 7,910 0 O ee i 2 t ; : : : 3 oe ie : | 
DENNE cepted : 4 ; : : 4 aa ’ ; : ; 3 ‘ ; , | 
mean ceens cae Bingham’ . , °°)! US 943 11 6 
Murray & Co. . ; ; : j ‘ 843 13 0 
; WALKS. : Osenton j : : : . 4 . 808 0 0. 
For erection of new Council school at Dinas Powis for the Pearce ‘ : 2 : ; } f 700 7am 
Glamorgan education committee, Mr. D. PucH-donzs, Radford & Greaves " : : 774-3 eee 
county architect. Quantities by County Architect. Young . : . : . } : ; 722 18) ae 
Davies, Cardiff . : : : 7 . £2,534 0 0 | Bresner & Co., Edinburgh (accepted) . 646 10 9 


Sale of the Entire Stoek 
Shr apace, EVERYTHING REQUIRED 


| Bailey, Sloper & Co. Na q 


COMPLETE | 
HOUSE FURNISHING E | 


BRITISH MADE ve AT sits 


: : STARTLING REDUCTIONS 
Axminster Pile Carpets 
3/6 2, BAT 


ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD.W. | >| 
Continuation. Nort-of- Tottenham. court-Roaa 


rervfean. TOTTENHAM. N, “3235i2¢t2 
JOINERY oF every vescription 


MOULDINGS.  1oaw oesicn 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tux patent glass tiles supplied by Messrs. Aug. Brennecke 
& Co., of Ethelburga House, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street, 
London, E.C., have been registered under the name of 
““Modernia.’’ Architects are asked to specify ‘‘ Modernia’”’ 
patent glass tiles and note change of address to 68 Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C. 


CoNSIDERABLE additions are now in progress at the Lang- 
ham Hotel, Portland Place, W. The whole of the sanitary 
fittings are being supplied by Doulton & Co., Limited, 
Lambeth, London, 8.E., who previously fitted up the closets 
and carried out the drainage, &c. The work is under the 
direction of Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. The general con- 
tractors are Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Son, of Waltham 
Cross. ' 

AtrHouecH the year 1907 is not likely to receive much 
attention from future political historians, several Acts were 
passed which were of great importance in business. The 
committee of the Furnishers’ Chamber of Trade has had a 
summary prepared by Mr. H. E. Binstead of the Com- 
panies Act, the Limited Partnerships Act, the Census of 
Production Act (which applies to every builder and every 
contractor for public works), the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and Patents and Designs Act. In a few pages the 
essential features of the Acts are made clear to any ordinary 
reader. 

A rire broke out in the raising department of the New 
Road Mills, Radcliffe, in the portion occupied by Messrs. 
W. Hardcastle & Co., at 3.30 a.m. on Thursday in 
last week. The manager, who resides near the mill, heard 
the fire alarm bell ringing, and at once got up and entered 
the mill, and found a sprinkler coping with the fire, which 
had broken out on one of the raising machines. The fire was 
speedily extinguished, and the damage only slight. When 
the fire brigade arrived at the mill the fire was out, and 
their services were not required. This is the sixth fire at 
these premises extinguished by the ‘“‘ Titan’ sprinklers since 
they were installed eight years ago. 

Messrs. D. G. Somervitite & Co., reinforced concrete 
specialists, have at present in hand a large amount of work 
at the Franco-British Exhibition. The most important of 
this consists of a large model bakery for Messrs. McVitie & 
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Price. The whole of this building, which represents a Scotch 
manor-house, is constructed in steel framing and reinforced 
concrete. They have also secured the contract for steelwork 
and reinforced concrete for a Telephone Exchange at 
Deptford, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., being the 
architect ; and they have further in hand the whole of the 
structural steelwork required for the new Carnegie Library 
at Dundee, the structural steelwork for Sir William Treloar’s 
Home for Crippled Children at Alton, Hants., and the 
steelwork for new Holloway Sanatorium at Virginia Water. 

Tue work of converting the large block of buildings in 
the Adelphi (formerly known as the Caledonian Hotel) into 
flats and offices, and in future to be known as Adelphi 
Terrace House, has now been completed. The contract, 
which has extended over the last twelve months, has involved 
a cost (including the extension) of nearly 12,0001., and has 
been carried out for Mr. G. J. Drummond, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Hayward & Maynard, architects, of 14 
John Street, Adelphi. The contractors for the main building 
were Messrs. Waller & Oo., of 4 Lyall Street, Belgrave 
Square, S.W., while the extension was carried out by 
Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of Loughborough Junction, 8.E. 
The lifts were supplied by Messrs. Waygood & Co., of 
Falmouth Road, 8.E. 


Tur Brunswick Hall, Whitechapel Road, E., was reopened 
on Monday, April 27, after having been completely re- 
modelled internally. The contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. Sands & Burley, of 125 Longfellow Road, Waltham- 
stow, and amounted to 1,842]. The architects are Messrs. 
George Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

Tue Birmingham, Tame and Rea District Drainage Board 
on Tuesday received a report from their engineer on the 
work done by the “unemployed”? at Minworth Greaves. 
During eight weeks the cost of the excavations was reduced 
from 2s. per cubic yard to 1s. 3d., owing to the improvement 
in the condition of the men, and the results would have been 
better if the distress committee had been willing to allow the 
same men to continue the work for longer than three months. 
Out of the ninety-seven men employed not a single man had 
to be discharged, and the work was the most satisfactory of 
the kind that had ever been done on the Drainage Board’s 
works. 


HIGHLY GLAZED FIRECLAY LAVATORY BASINS | 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY 
COMPANY, LTD., 


have devoted special care and attention 
to the design and modelling of their 
Lavatory Basins. 


THE GLAZE IS LEADLESS, 


and combines the qualities of STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, SMOOTHNESS, and BRICHT- 
NESS. Designs and Estimates submitted 
for modern Bathrooms fitted with every 
requisite, 


ALSO FOR 


BATH AND LAVATORY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


for Public Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Schools, Offices, Workshops, &c, 


FIG. 971—PATENT “OPEN CHANNEL ” DOWNFLOW. 


‘THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


London Offices and Showrooms: 2 and 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Liverpool—21 Leeds Street. Hull—Alfred Gelder Street, South Side, Queen’s Dock. Birmingham—1 Edmund Street. Newcastle—4 Northumberland St. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


Also at— 
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VARIETIES. 

THE new chairman of the Watford Urban District Council 
is Mr. John Andrews, a retired builder and contractor. 

A NEw general post office, at a cost of about 8,0001., is about 
to be erected at Ramsgate. 

THE pier and landing-stage at Llandudno will be enlarged 
by 30 feet, and by this improvement it will be possible for 
two large steamers to be berthed alongside at the same time. 

It has been decided to erect canopied stalls in the choir of 
Truro Cathedral, at a cost of 2,5001., as a memorial to Bishop 
Wilkinson. 

THE Town Council of Southend-on-Sea have decided to 
extend the electric tramways from the Kursaal to the Half- 
way House, a distance of nearly 2 miles towards Shoebury- 
ness. About 14,0001. is the estimated cost. 

Tuer City Lands Committee of the Corporation of London 
have passed the plans submitted by the architect, Mr. Paul 
Hoffmann, for the erection of the new warehouses which are 
to be erected on the site of the Old Bailey. 

Wrru regard to the proposed technical institute at Woking, 
the Surrey county education committee have intimated that 
they are not satisfied as to the sufficiency of the site recom- 
mended, and suggest the purchase of the adjoining vacant 
piece of land. 

M. Tournay, a Belgian engineer, has been commissioned 
by the committee for the International Exhibition at 
Brussels in 1910 to erect a tower at Ixelles, which will be 
much higher than the Hiffel Tower. The cost is estimated 
at 48,0007. 

At the meeting of the Leeds Corporation tramways com- 
mittee on Monday last the general manager reported that for 
the year ended March 31, 1908, the gross profits amounted to 
163,0511., from which have to be deducted interest, &e., leav- 
ing a net surplus of 64,246]. available for the relief of the 
rates. 

Tue market committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
recommend the acceptance of tenders amounting to about 
10,000/. for the construction of a corn market at Gorgie. 
Originally it was anticipated that the market would cost 
about 15,0007. Estimates amounting to 7,157]. have been 


adopted for a police-station in Torphichen Street. 


OUR SPECIALTY 

p IS THE ; 
ht\/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
| OF 

PLAIN AND | RIVETED 


NDO 
Office & Works. 


Riv erside Works, 
East Greenwich, Se 


EDINBURGH ((\) L 


Regd.O f 


[May 1, 1908, 
At a public meeting of 1,500 fishermen in Buckie, N.B., 

Provost Archibald, representing the Town Council, launched 

a scheme for extending Cluny Harbour, just purchased by | 
the Town Council. The Provost said the purchase had placed — 
them in a position for undertaking extension. They proposed | 
to spend 90,0001. on accommodating 180 steam drifters,  _ | 


Tue plans and works committee of Edinburgh Town — 
Council recommend the appointment of Mr. Williamson, — 
Deputy-City Superintendent, to the post of Superintendent — 
of Works, in room of Mr. Morham, who retires at Whitsun — 
under the Superannuation Order. The salary recommended 
is 5501. . 


Sir BerkeLEy Suerrrerp, M.P. for the Brigg Division of 
Lincolnshire, made an important announcement at an 
enthusiastic meeting of his constituents held at New Holland © 
on Monday. Having dealt with various political questions, — 
he turned to local matters, and stated that only a few days 
before he had received from Messrs. Lycett, of Bristol, a 
communication stating that on May 1 the firm would com. 
mence the construction, on his estate, of steel works which 
would provide employment for 9,000 hands. fe 


Tur death is announced at Sidmouth of Mr. R. H. Wood, © 
F.S.A., J.P., D.L., late of Penrhos House, Rugby. He was 
a great benefactor to Rugby, and, with his wife, built the — 
hospital at St. Cross, at a cost of upwards of 55,0001., endowed — 
it with 10,000/., and gave it, together with ten acres of land, 
to the town in 1884. Subsequently, at her own cost, Mrs, _ 
Wood added a beautiful chapel, which communicates with the — 
hospital by a corridor, and both she and Mr, Wood subscribed _ 
liberally to the fund for adding the children’s ward. = 

THE municipal buildings at South Shields are approaching 
completion, and on Saturday the Mayor mounted to the — 
tower to lay the keystone of the dome. The ascent was made 
by crane, the party, which consisted of the Mayor and several 
town councillors, officials, and Pressmen, being drawn up 
in a “skip’’ to a platform erected round the tower about. 
140 feet from the ground. The Mayor was there presented, 
on behalf of the contractors, Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, 
Manchester, with a silver-mounted mallet, and also with a 
silver trowel, presented by the architect, Mr. E. Fetch, _ 
When the stone had been laid the party descended, and 
speeches were made in the Mayor’s parlour. 3 


2 


'|}ouR STOCKS consist 
OF 15,000 tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF | 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, ] 
A ANGLES & PLATES, f 


: Office Works. 
Pinkston Work ee Deane 


Lil 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIORS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTER TO SWEDEN. 


, 


SHOTTON CHURCH, NORTH WALES--BATH SNREET, CHESTER.— 
MEMORIAL SCREEN, PARISH CHURCH, WARRINGTON.—ECCLESTON 
HILL LODGE, EATON ESTATE.—_NORTHGATE STREET, CHESTER, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—VIEW FROM CASTLE RAMPARTS. 


PROPOSED NEW THEATRE, HAYMARKET, s.w. 


—— 


Tue National, Telephone Company are about to erect a 
new exchange in South John Street, Liverpool. The pre- 
mises known as Caxton Buildings are being demolished for 
that purpose. The scheme thus foreshadowed is a most 
important one, says the Liverpool Courier, elaborate plans 
which have been prepared for submission to the Corporation 
authorities indicating that the proposed structure is to be 
of a comprehensive and handsome character. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that it will be the finest and most spacious 
telephone exchange in the North of England, and that it will 
form the headquarters of the company in Liverpool, although 
it is not intended to transfer thereto any of the actual 
working apparatus from either the Central or Royal 
Exchanges. 

Four firms engaged on buildings at the Franco-British 
Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush, were summoned before the 
West London Police Court magistrate one day last week, at 
the instance of Mr. Leonard Ward, Factory Inspector, for 
neglecting to notify accidents which occurred to men in their 
employment. This was the third series of summonses of the 
character brought by Mr. Ward to the court. The Magistrate 
imposed penalties as follows:—Foster & Son, Ann Street, 
Plaistow Grove, Stratford, 5/. and costs; Campbell & 
Christmas, St. Oswald’s Mansions, West Brompton, 51. and 
costs; Empire Stone Company, Thanet House, Old Kent 
Road, 40s. and costs; and George Sands & Son, Colwick, 
Notts., 40s. and costs. 

Ir is understood that the award of the arbitrator in the 
disagreement between the Barnsley Education Comunittee 
and Mr. R. Ruffles, contractor, regarding the latter’s account 
for the building of the Doncaster Road schools, has been 
made, and is now deposited in one of the local banks awaiting 
redemption. The process is a somewhat curious one, The 


arbitration was really an appeal by Mr. Ruffles against the . 
certificate of the education committee’s architect, Mr. FE. W. 
Dyson, and it therefore rests primarily with the applicant 
to redeem the award, the price of the redemption being, of 
course, in the absence of any agreement on the point, the 
arbitrator’s costs. Up to the present the contents of the 
award are known to neither one side nor the other, but it is 
not expected that the decision will remain hidden for long. 
The case is one which has aroused tremendous interest among 
the members of the local building trades, who are almost as 
keenly anxious about the result of the arbitration as the 
principals themselves. 

Tue Hales Owen District Council on Monday considered 
the following letter from the Local Government Board :— 
“T am instructed by the Local Government Board to state 
that they have had under consideration the report made by 
their inspector after the inquiry held by him with reference 
to the application of the District Council for the issue of a 
Provisional Order enabling them to acquire by compulsory 
purchase certain land for the purpose of sewage disposal for 
the parish of Quinton, and for their sanction to a loan of 
4,4001. for the purpose of carrying out the work. The Board 
are advised that the scheme proposed by the District Council 
is not one which will be accepted by them. The scheme is 
unduly costly, particularly owing to the situation of the site 
selected for the disposal works; it is incomplete, and other- 
wise unsatisfactory. The Board are therefore not prepared 
to accept the application of the District Council.’’ 

Tur Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade have received from His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Antwerp a copy of a specification issued by the Antwerp 
muncipal authorities in connection with a call for tenders for 
the construction of a bank for the Société Francaise de 
Banque et de Dépéts, at the Place de Meir, Antwerp. The 
cost is estimated at 471,300 francs (about 18,852/.). A 
deposit of 20,000 francs (about 8001.) will be required to 
qualify any tender. Tenders, enclosed in sealed registered 
envelopes, should reach Monsieur le Bourgmestre de la Ville 
d’Anvers, Hétel de Ville, Antwerp, not later than May 11. 
The specification (cahier des charges) may be obtained from 
the Hotel de Ville at a cost of 3 francs. A copy may be 
inspected by intending British contractors on application 
at the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Board of Trade, 73 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
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WORKS MANAGEMENT. 


Ar a late méeting of the Irish Engineering and Scientific 


Association in the College of Science, Dublin, Mr. R. E. L. | 


Maunsell said that in one of the most up-to-date and 
prosperous works in England the specialisation of foremen 
was carried out to a very high degree. The various machines 
in the machine-shop were divided into groups, such as 
planers, millers, slotting and drilling machines, &c., and 
over each group of machines there was a foreman who was 
an expert in that particular branch of machine work, and 
who was totally independent of any other foreman, and 
was solely responsible to the works manager. The managing 
director of the firm in question expressed an opinion that a 
foreman over a dozen men should in most cases not only 
justify his existence by effecting economies equal to the 
amount of his salary, which in itself was quite worth 
accomplishing, as it meant increased output without increase 
of plant or staff, but that he should also be able to effect an 
additional direct saving. The invariable improvement in 
the quality of the work, due to closer supervision, was also 
an important factor in the equation which should not be 
lost sight of. A great mistake was often made in expecting 
a foreman to perform a large amount of clerical work. A 
foreman could not be in his office writing up books and at 
the same time be out about his shop looking after his men 
and the work for which he was responsible. A foreman was 
usually an exceedingly bad clerk, and if compelled to do 
clerical work would spend a great deal of valuable time in 
doing badly what a junior clerk, with less than half his 
pay, would do accurately and well. 


FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 


Tun exhibition will be opened by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales on May 14. In honour of the French Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, Monsieur Cruppi, under whose 
patronage the French section of the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion has been placed, and Monsieur Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, a luncheon will be given at the Grand 
Restaurant, in the grounds of the exhibition, on Friday, 
May 8. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Derby, and the members 
of the executive and finance committees, are inviting a large 


7 Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “* Pavissemus,’’ London. 


company of distinguished people, including representatives © 
of the leading French and English journals, to meét their — 
Excellencies; and during the morning the guests will have | 
an excellent opportunity of inspecting the exhibits in the 
various buildings. a 


Tur Hampstead Tenants’ Society will on Thursday next — 
open sixty-nine cottages which have been completed on the — 
estate. Fifty-five others are in course of construction. The — 
architects are Messrs. Barry Parker & Raymond Unwin. 

A LIMITED competition has been held (by invitation) for 
designs for a proposed new church in the Crowstone Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. No assessor was appointed, but the 
committee have adopted the plans of Messrs. Burles & Harris 
of Clarence Street, Southend-on-Sea. Ef 


Masor C. E. Norton held a Local Government Board 
inquiry on Tuesday into an application by the Birmingham 
Corporation for sanction, to borrow 251,285). to carry out 
additions to the electric undertaking. The extensions pro- 
posed affect the central and the sub-stations, and the loan 
would be split up as follows:—Summer Lane station 
183,635!., Water Street station 17,3001., Dale End station 
11,500/., and other sub-stations collectively 14,8501. In addi- 
tion to the 20,0007. for motors, to be let out on hire, it is 
proposed to spend 4,000/. for meters. The present loan is 
expected to suffice for the next three years. 4 

Tur Liverpool Medical Officer of Health (Dr. E. W. 
Hope) has compiled a return of the progress of work of the 
housing committee. for the past year. The approximate 
number of insanitary houses existing at the beginni~z of last 
year was 682 courts, 3,955 court houses, and 1,300 front 
houses. During the year proceedings were authorised by the 
City Council in connection with forty-seven courts, 292 court 
houses, and 113 front houses, leaving for further considera- 
tion 635 courts, 3,663 court houses, and 1,187 front houses. 
It is pointed out that after the authorisation by the Council 
more or less protracted negotiations ensue before the houses 
are finally disposed of, but the net result shows that during 
the two years 1906-7 the number of insanitary dwellings dealt 
with has been 1,076, of which 454 have been demolished, 
325 have been closed and await demolition or reconstruction, 
and 297 have been reconstructed and rendered sanitary. 
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THE MUNICIPAL EXHIBITION. 


iB elected authorities of this country have been enabled to 
pend many millions of money on municipal works of 
rious kinds. Undoubtedly the Association of Municipal 
igineers at their different meetings have been able to make 
own many inventions which in consequence were turned 
account. The members are generally experts, and what- 
x is carried out on their advice is subject to an abundance 
criticism. But every ratepayer in the country possesses 
interest in municipal improvements. A man may be 
ly the yearly tenant of a house, and may never be able 
possess one. However brief may be his tenure, he 
s the right to judge what is done at his expense. In the 
blic interest, therefore, we consider the exhibition which 
ms to-day in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, may be de- 
ving of support. There can be no question that ratepayers 
| directly or indirectly exercise authority, and it will be 
re satisfactory if their ideas are drawn from facts rather 
m from imagination. They will be able to obtain informa- 
n also from the series of papers which are to be read at the 
ferences. 
We can only briefly glance in this number at a few of 
exhibits. In those which follow, we hope to do justice 
the more remarkable features, and to bring them under 
notice of new classes of purchasers. Absurd notions have 
vailed about the limited number of persons who take an 
erest in such objects as will be seen during the next fort- 
ht in the Agricultural Hall. Works committees and their 
veyors have, no doubt, much power. But there are others 
) who can express an opinion on the value of an invention 
im improvement, and they can, whenever they eare, bring 
ir influence to bear on local authorities. From the 
ence of outside opinion many things which should be 
sidered as antiquated are in use. And in consequence 
producer of excellent appliances is ignored. 
For some time past a great many people have been 
irous to live in country houses which, since the intro- 
tion of motors, are more easily reached from town than 
nerly. However much they may admire the appearance 
uses, they soon discover there is one drawback, and that 


ighting. It is possible to remedy the defects arising from 


old-fashioned arrangements for water supply and drainage. 
But lighting is so difficult it is sometimes supposed it cannot 
be overcome in a satisfactory way. Gas companies are enter- — 
prising, and are always willing to speculate on the expecta- 
tion of an increased supply in the future. Parish Councils, 
on the contrary, are afraid of pipe-laying, especially when 
the origin is distant, and in consequence many a man who 
would be a worthy resident in a district has to suffer incon- 
venience. In such case the “De Laitte’’ Gas Machine Syn- 
dicate, Ltd., can come to the rescue. Everyone knows. that 
petrol has a larger amount of the elements of artificial light 
than coal, and on that account it is possible to arrange for 
illumination on a smaller scale and at a cheaper rate than 
can be done in towns with gas works. A carburetter which 
is equal to the supply of thirty lights requires only a base of 
24 square feet and a height of 4 feet. From the arrangement 
of the apparatus there is no danger from condensation. The 
light is clear, there is an absence of smell and smoke, and 
that it is innoxious is evident when we find it does not 
affect plants or blacken ceilings or curtains. It is main- 
tained that the light is only a fraction of ¢he cost of elec- 
tricity and gas. 

Those who are expecting fine results from the new Housing 
Bill can see at the stand of the Coatostone Decoration Com. 
pany what can be done with country cottages in which people 
with refined taste would be happy as residents. On one side 
is a garden of natural flowers, the mullioned windows and 
outer framing of door are in deal, treated with “Coato- 
stone,”’ giving a natural stone effect, and the lower portion, of 
asbestic sheeting, is also treated with “ Coatostone,’’ lined 
with indented joints to represent stone. The upper portion 
is half-timbered with special rough-cast panels, and the roof 
is tiled with asbestic slates. The interior shows a portable 
oak panelling, specially designed as a tenant’s fixture, and 
the walls above are treated with “ Coatostone ”’ decoration, 
while the beamed ceiling, with “ Coatostone ”’ panels, gives 
an imitation of old plastering. The floor is laid with oak 
parquet flooring. On the other side of the stand is shown 
an entrance-hall, with wood columns and facia, treated with 
“ Coatostone,’’? with the name in special lettering on same. 
One side of the hall shows rough-cast work, suitable for con- 
servatories, and the other side “ Coatostone ”’ treatment of 


| walls, as executed at the new Piccadilly Hotel, and the back 
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wall executed in stone stucco work on special lathing. Several 
designs in garden pottery are shown. ‘The whole of the above 
are specialities manufactured and supplied by the Coato- 
stone Decoration Company. Local authorities may say the 
cottage is not adapted to such usage as they expect, but the 
“Coatostone’’? treatment is not confined to one class of 
dwellings, and should therefore be carefully studied. 

The firm of W. Summerscales & Sons, Limited, Keighley, 
have -for more than half a century by their inventions 
endeavoured to make people realise the saying that clean- 
liness is next to godliness. Those who are connected with 
public or private institutions in which many residents con- 
gregate should examine their machines. There are no secrets 
about them, for visitors are supplied with detailed descrip- 
tions, which are easily understood, and which are sufficient 


to explain the favour which the machines have obtained 


throughout the country and elsewhere. 

Mr. John Tann has sent a sufficient supply of safes to 
enable municipal authorities to make a selection according 
to their requirements. The speciality of the “ Anchor Reli- 
ance’? safes is that they ave bent solid at all angles from one 
steel plate. There are, in addition to the safes and strong- 
room doors, party-wall and warehouse doors, to meet the 
requirements of the London County Council and the fire 
offices committee, besides cash and deed boxes, copying 
presses, patent reliance and improved lever locks for all 
purposes. 

In any building regulations which are likely to be issued 
dryness of houses will be one of the essentials sought after. 
Messrs. Vickers & Field, Ltd., who have an extensive busi- 
ness in connection with asphalte, exhibit rolls of their patent 
“ Wirebitu’’ dampcourse, made of pure Trinidad lake bitu- 
men, for laying horizontally on brickwork, in various widths, 
with sheets of vertical ‘“ Wirebitu,’’ for vertical work and 
for lining reservoirs, &c. Two small models of tanks will 
enable visitors to realise the suitability and waterproof 
qualities of the ‘“ Wirebitu’’ sheeting. Three model roofs 
show the system of wired asphalte, as a substitute for zinc, 
lead, or other roofing materials, and a roof model displays 
the “ Wirebitu ’”’ sheeting applied for roofing purposes, &c. 
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LAMBETH TOWN HALL. 


Tun new Town Hall, which was opened on Wednesday last 
by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, has been 
erected on a triangular site at the corner of Acre Lane 
and Brixton Hill. The elevations are treated in a free 
The height 
of the tower, which was designed to accentuate the main 
entrance, is 134 feet, and the sculpture on the four corners 
represents Art, Literature, Science, and Justice. ia 

The architects are Mr. Septimus Warwick, A.R.T BA. 
and Mr. Herbert A. Hall, A.R.I.B.A., and the contractor: 
are Messrs. John Greenwood, Ltd., whose tender amountec 
to 38,5621. The Council Chamber forms the prin 
cipal apartment of the building, and_ its dimensions 
including the two galleries, are 72 feet in length and 40 fee 
in width. A dome, 30 feet in diameter, carried on four pen 
dentive arches, is designed over the centre of the chamber 
the arches in their turn being supported by a large orde 
of Ionic columns. The five windows in the west wal 
are broadly treated so as to be in keeping with the archi 
tectural scale of the rest of the chamber, and the ventr 
window is surmounted by a segmental pediment. The ceilin 
is executed with bands of rich plaster-work. a 

Two years have been taken in completing the entire work 
and the total cost, including extras, furniture, and equiy 
ment, will be about 50,0000. 


HUDDERSFIELD PAINTERS. 


An award has been issued by Mr. A. Hudson, the arb 
trator appointed by the Board of Trade to deal with th 
dispute between the Huddersfield branch of the Society ¢ 
Painters and Decorators and the Huddersfield Mast 
Painters’ Association. 

The men demanded an increase of wages from 73d, 1 
84d. per hour; work to cease on Saturday at 12 instead « 
12.30; ordinary walking time or pay for men carrying the 
own brushes and pots to the shops from the vlace of work 
time and a half for overtime to begin at 5.30 instead 
7.30; double time to begin at 10 p.m. instead of at mi 
night; and the limit of distance for returning from wo 
to be extended. 

The master painters offered an increase of wages to 8 
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hour, but no other alteration. In March it was agreed | 
apply to the Board of Trade for an arbitrator. Mr. | 
dson heard the case for each side on April 16. 

The award provides that the wages shall be at the rate 
Bd. per hour, that work shall cease on Saturday at 12, 
| that the ordinary walking time or pay shall be allowed 
men conveying their own brushes when requested to the 


s. 

Bering the hearing Mr. Hudson pointed out that -there 
no provision in the rules of either association for com- 
sory arbitration, and it was agreed to formulate a new 
) providing for the establishment of a court of arbitra- 
, to be constituted of three representatives of either 
, with an umpire to be agreed upon, not connected with 
trade, to settle all future trade disputes. In the event 
ailure to agree upon an umpire within ten days, the 
etary of either association may appeal to the Board of 
Je to appoint an arbitrator under the Conciliation Act, 
se decision will be final. 


POWER GAS IN FACTORIES. 


interesting enterprise was launched on Saturday by the 
ing of the first sod on a favourable site at Atherton for 
erection of a large mill by the Ena Spinning Company, 

The ceremony was performed by Mr. J. J. Atack, 
rman of the Board, who, with his fellow-directors, has 
idence that the Company’s mill, at which some 4501. a 
; will be paid in wages, will at the same time have that 
ly of expert hands in the spinning of Egyptian cotton 
h is to be found in the highest excellence in the Bolton 
Atherton districts. Incidentally the public may be 
med to welcome the new mill, says the Manchester 
rdian, for the special reason that there will be no belching 
1 of clouds of smoke in developing the driving power. 
company, however, have not been mainly concerned with 
ing up a chimneyless concern either for hygienic or 
etic reasons. They have been actuated by strictly 
tarian motives, and especially by the fact that as com- 
d with older methods the saving in the driving adopted 
mfidently calculated to be in itself sufficient to pay a 


Fig. 3. 
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dividend of 2 to 24 per cent. on the capital, The machinery 
is that of Messrs. Dobson & Barlow. 

It was the intended installation of gas engines for large 
power which lent the chief interest to the inauguration of 
Saturday’s project. The work has been undertaken by Messrs. 
Mather & Platt, and it will be the largest system of the 
kind—for a spinning mill—yet instituted. In spite of the 
reputed economy of the gas-driven engines as compared with 
steam engines, which is claimed at some 50 per cent., and 
the fact that at Staley Mill there has been ocular proof of 
the success of the system, the firm had to give ample guaran- 
tees to the projectors of the Atherton Mill before it was 
decided to adopt the system, The fact is that though gashas 
come into extensive use, yet for reliability, certainty of start- 
ing, and evenness of turning the steam engine has hitherto 
managed to hold its own, especially in comparison with the 
ordinary four-cycle type of engine. It is the introduction 
by Messrs. Mather & Platt of the patent two-cycle double- 
acting type of engine which is now exciting attention. Such 
engines are suited especially for driving large mills and 
electric generators. The comparison as to economy shows 
that with the modern steam engine the requirement of coal 
in practice is 1$]lb. to 2lb. per indicated horse power per 
hour. The guarantee given by Messrs. Mather & Platt in 
this instance is to run with lb. of coal per indicated horse- 
power per hour, using the same quality of coal as would be 
used under the boilers if steam power were employed. The 
Saving in this case is claimed to be represented by 8001. to 
1,000/. a year, and to be constant year by year. 

The effect of power gas in large mills is expected in the 
near future to do much towards benefiting the cotton industry 
and enabling us still more. securely to maintain our pre- 
eminence. In a speech delivered on Saturday by one of the 
directorate of Messrs. Mather & Platt (Mr, 
Chorlton) reasons were given for anticipating a widespread 
use of power gas in large factories, Admittedly, evenness of 
turning is necessary in cotton mills, and as to this, Mr. 
Chorlton claimed that this special type of gas engine is equal 
if not superior to any steam engine. He was not surprised 
that this would be doubted by those who had seen the jerky 
action of the ordinary type of gas engine. He explained, 
however, that this special engine works on a different prin- 
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ciple, producing similar results to the steam engine. Every 
stroke is a driving stroke. In the first ring spinning mill 
driven by it the results were twice as good in the turning as 
with the steam engine which had previously driven the mill, 
and this was shown by the Moscrop diagrams. A higher 
speed of machinery .and greater output were thus made pos- 
sible. All classes of work, he said, could be dealt with—both 
rings and mules, spinning up to the highest counts. Mr. 
Chorlton read letters of high praise of the special gas engine 
from those who had used it, and on the important question 
of reliability and ‘‘life’’ instanced an engine which has been 
driving a flour mill for nearly four years, night and day— 
equal to twelve years of ordinary mill hours—and stated that 
the engine was now practically as good as new. ‘Mr. Chorlton 
also described the ‘‘supreme simplicity and accessibility ”’ 
of the engine, and, touching upon the economy of working, 
pointed out that the attention required for both plant and 
engine was no more than was required by a steam engine, 
and for very large powers was perhaps less. He added that 
the guarantee was to use 1lb. of the ordinary engine coal of 
the district per horse-power, and that the exhaust from the 
engine would be used for heating the mill. 


FORESTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By P. Watton Harrison, P.A.S.I. 


Tre trees and shrubs now indigenous to or cultivated in the 
British Isles, including Ireland and the Channel Isles, and 
the other adjacent islands, naturally form two divisions, 
viz., those which are of spontaneous growth, and those which 
have been introduced or originated by the art and industry of 
man. 

The native plants of any island may generally be con- 
sidered as the same as those of the Continent to which that 
island belongs, and hence we find that there are very few trees 
and shrubs which are indigenous to the North of France, 
Belgium, and the North of Germany, which are not also 
natives of Britain. 

In countries which have been long civilised it appears 
difficult to determine what trees or plants are aboriginal and 
what have been introduced; and even in wild countries the 
same difficulties may be said to occur, since the seeds of the 
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~ of surface ; that such masses never end abruptly, except w 
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plants of the one country may be, and undoubtedly are, car 
to another country by birds and other animals, and 3 
spring up there, mature themselves and continue their s 
like aboriginal plants. oe. 

It is probable that the process has gone on more or 
in every country from its first existence, and thus that 
tendency even of nature independently of human art is 
equalise the productions of similar climates. Ht 

The Romans, Whitaker tells us, first brought am 
the beech, the plane, the elm, and the poplar. To these t 
added the cherry, the pear, the peach, and the damson 

Cherry trees were introduced from Egypt into Ital 
were carried into Britain within five years of the first sett 
ment of the Romans in this country. Pears abounde 
Italy, and were carried over into England. The dams 
originally brought from Damascus to Italy and the 
Britain, as also was the peach from Persia. The mu 
the chestnut and the fig were also introduced by the Ro 

In .a paper on the subject of indigenous trees, D; 
Barrington lays down a test by which it may be known 
trees ought to be considered as truly indigenous. That 
grow in large masses and spread over a considerable breadt] 


i 
there is a sudden change in the soil or the sub-stratum ; a: 
that the trees or shrubs ripen their seeds kindly, and that w 
these seeds are dropped they spring up again freely. 

Applying these tests to what are commonly considere 
native trees, he rejects positively the sweet chestnut, the lim) 
and the English elm. As doubtful he reckons the whit 
poplar and even the yew, which, he says, is-seldom found bu) 
in churchyards or artificial plantations. He also doubts th 
spindletice and the privet. 

Perhaps it may be thought unreasonable to allege 
the lime and the yew are not natives of Britain, since 
unquestionably are of countries which le farther 
viz., the North of Germany and Sweden; but it mu 
remembered that the summers of those countries are hi 
than those of England, in consequence of which the lim) 
ripens its seeds every year, which it seldom does in thi 
country. . 

The only native evergreen trees and shrubs of Brita 
would appear to be the Scotch pine, the holly, the junt 
the furze, the spurge laurel, butcher’s broom, and the iy 
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‘n countries without extremes of either heat or cold, such 
s1e sea-coast of Britain and a great part of Ireland, many 
(: will live and thrive without ever producing seeds. Such 
4; May remain for ages in a country without being one 
¢ nearer naturalisation than the day on which they were 
oduced. 
the pine-tree bears an important part in the construction 
ouses and architecture generally. It grows to a great 
jht, and is furnished with frond-like branches from the 
to the summit of trunk. These branches, unlike those 
jay other kind of tree, die off as the tree grows old, with- 
wen attaining a timber-like size. The tree frequently 
ns a height of 130 feet, sometimes without a single branch 
height of 80 feet, the side branches in such cases pre- 
irely decaying from the absence of light and air. 
t would be difficult to over-estimate the importance to be 
(‘hed to the cultivation of this valuable tree in situations 
E little else could be grown. The Athol family have been 
rated for their zeal in the cause of larch growth. 
jhas been truly said that the man who plants good trees 
jdantly stores up wealth for those who follow. 
he wood of the pine, which is of a reddish-white, or rich 
in colour, is chiefly composed of parallel fibres, and of 
jar grain. As soon as vegetation ceases in any part of 
ree, the consistence of the wood speedily changes and the 
lecays ; the heart, already full of resinous juices, becomes 
yiarged with a great quantity of resin. 
here is perhaps no product yielded by the pine which 
etanse and general usefulness can be compared with 


{ 
great deal of tar is manufactured in the North of 
pe, and a great portion of this is commonly known as 
|akholm ” tar. Such supplies, however, as are furnished 
} the firs of this country are mainly obtained from the 
hpine. The roots and other cuttings of old trees furnish 
jargest return on treatment. F 

.ost of us are familiar with that substance on the market 
(n as “‘ Venice turpentine,’’ 
jtiety of medicinal and art purposes. This substance, 
‘ugh bearing the name of “Venice’’ turpentine, is not 
sht from Venice but is simply the hardened sap of the 
. Considerable quantities are obtained by “tapping ’”’ 
mforating the trees with large augers. The first hole 
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bored is commonly at about 3 feet above the ground surface. 
Other holes or outlets are then made in the tree-trunk to a 
height of 12 or.13 feet. A number of small wooden tubes or 
spouts are so cut as to fit these holes, and the liquid resinous 
juice of the tree flows outwards through the spouts and is 
collected in small pots. 

The Importance of Woods and Forests. 

The woodlands and nurseries ef Britain are estimated at 
35,005,670 acres, and although the acreage covered with forest 
is undoubtedly extensive, amounting as it does to 480 square 
miles, yet it does not at first glance convey the full extent of 
the important interests represented by the timber standing 
on our 4,000,000 acres of woodland as of sufficient amount to 
be decidedly of national importance. 

Mr. J. Nisbet, the author of “Studies in Forestry,’’ 
estimates that if our woodlands were as economically and as 
well managed as the German forests they would annually 
yield very nearly 2,000,0001. 

Our woodland tracts are by no means equally distributed 
over the length and breadth of the land. Hampshire possesses 
the largest area in England—some 122,570 acres; whilst 
Sussex comes next with 122,075 acres. It may here be men- 
tioned that the four counties, Hampshire, Sussex, Kent and 
Surrey, forming the Sonth-eastern portion of England, and 
taken collectively, possess nearly one-fourth of the whole of 
the English woods and plantations, showing over 11 per cent. 
of their surface thus occupied, in contrast with 4 per cent. 
of the mean of the remainder of the country. In Scotland, 
the county of Inverness accounts for 169,000 acres of woods, 
this being by far the largest area in Great Britain. The 
total area in Scotland covered by woods and nurseries is 
estimated as nearly 876,250 acres. 

There is little doubt, it is maintained, that if more en- 
couragement were given to the imparting of sound knowledge 
concerning forestry throughout Great Britain we should not 
only be able to obtain better returns—technically, materially, 
and financially—from the existing woodlands, but should also 
be in a much better position in other respects for profitably 
utilising some of the existing waste lands for the purpose of 
later on directly competing with those foreign countries which 
now import such large quantities of timber of the coniferous 
species. There is, we are informed by those scientists and 


surveyors who are in a position to expound such statements, 
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no climatic reason whatever why a very considerable portion 
of the timber now annually imported from Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and Austria should not in future be sup- 
plied from the forests of our own country. Whee 

The following article, translated from La Vie Scientifique, 
shows what considerable importance is attached to forestry 
by our neighbours across the Channel :— . 

‘‘ The question of sylviculture, or the planting and cultiva- 
tion of forest trees, in France is one which merits general 
-attention. It interests all classes of society. Under what- 
ever aspect we consider 1t, it presents manifold advantages 
which may be derived from the cultivation of groups of trees. 
A movement of considerable import has been for some time 
produced with regard to it. important publications and 
competent authorities on Forestry matters have endeavoured 
by every possible means to make known the happy results 
therefrom, and it would be unwise not to profit by them, 

‘The advantages are individual and collective, as much 
in the point of view of hygiene and meteorology as. in that 
of industry, commerce and finance. We have woods in France, 
they say.. Yes! truly, but the pressing need is to extend in 
necessary proportions our national domain of woods and 
forests ; it is requisite to replant, to replace the trees cut down, 
and, above all, to regenerate by a clearance the old trees in 
ruins. 

‘¢ There exists in France, on a somewhat wide surface, large 
tracts of uncultivated ground which the proprietors do not 
think or wish to utilise .for various reasons, neither for 
agriculture nor even for producing timber. Why are not 
all those desolate places, those waste lands and heaths with- 
out any charms, transformed into superb and luxuriant 
forests? The proprietors have only to reclaim them, and by 
a financial operation these valueless lands would become a 
source of very considerable profit to their owners. Our actual 
forests are not sufficient to supply necessary means for fire- 
wood, and the increasing development of the national industry 
obliges us to have a recourse to supplies from abroad. If we 
leave to the foreigner the care of supplying us we are on the 
way to injure ourselves, if we do not take note of this import- 
ant question by a speedy sylviculture of those unproductive 
tracts of land. The present situation is full of perils. The 
importation of wood from abroad already amounts to 
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98,000,000 francs, which, if we had the necessary clemi 
for our trade and for our firewood, would not only be a < 
& care ta 
annually, but also would increase the activity of our comm) 
generally.”’ | 
Having cited the points of greatest importance with re 
to the French industry and commerce, the advantages | 
apply with equal force to Britain by the re-constitutio. 
our forests and the transformation into wood of our w 
lands. ; | 
We may then turn to another advantage—one of cons) 
able importance—that concerning the public health. Fo) 
exercise not only on the régime of rivers a regulatory aci 
but they have a particular influence on the atmosphere, — 
same as on a mountain they hinder. the direct action of y 
on the soil, its too rapid flow in opposing in the most ( 
tive manner erosions and ravines, and act as natural ¢ 
which check the torrents, and control in a great measure’ 
overwhelming quantities. These forests, moreover, a 
by their vegetation those scourges, not less formidable, y 
the air may bring to our country. Thus forests may pr 
us against inundations and epidemics. 

Everyone knows that in non-woody regions inunda 
are more frequent, and sometimes more terrible, in ¢ 
guence of the want of dykes or obstacles which would px 
a freer passage of the water invasion. 

Over two hundred years ago, John Evelyn, the auth 
“ Sylvia ; or a Discourse of Forest Trees,’’ bemoaned the 
decadence and destruction of the woodlands, or, as he te 
it, ‘the impolitic diminution of our timber,” that had 
handed down to us from primeval times, and “ whicl 
more prudent ancestors left standing for the ornamen; 
service of their country ’’; but he probably little susy 
that the very same causes which had led to what he consi 
excessive clearance of the remnants of the aboriginal f 
would ultimately lead to their being partially reston 
replanting. 

Owing to the gradual agricultural depression, the j 
classes of arable soil have during recent years gone 0 
plough cultivation, and have been transformed into pas 
while the poorer classes of pasture will ultimately, iti 
tended, be planted up again, thus reverting into some 
of their original state, as sylviculture will probably hol 
better hope of profitable return from the land. 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

1 view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise im 

+ connection with the law, practice rules and procedwre under 
the Workmen’s Compensation. Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

 m the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their conunwiucations 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to recewe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works um progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No‘communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* As great disappointment 1s frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ws par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 
Sarispury.—June 13.—The committee of the Salisbury 
and District joint isolation hospital invite designs for isola- 
tion hospital in the neighbourhood of Old Sarum. 
of twenty’ guineas and ten guineas. Full particulars and 


ground plan on receipt of 10s., returnable on receipt of 


designs. No guarantee to employ successful architect. My. 
Francis Hodding, clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asurorp.—May 28.—For the constructivn of a nine-stall 
stable, loose-boxes, corn store, harness-room, hay loft, &c., at 
Regent’s Place. Mr. “William Terrill, surveyor, 5 North 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 

Barnstaritn.—May 13.—For erection of a residence at 
Pilton Lawn. Mr. J. C. Southcombe, architect, Barnstaple. 

Betrast.—May 25.—For erection of a vested school in 
Tate’s Avenue. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and civil 
engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Buacxeoor.—May 12.--For erection of a post office. De- 
posit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 5.W. 

Brrpirncton.—May 13.—For restoring and fencing the 
Sailors’ Memorial in the Priory Churchyard. Mr. J. 
Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

Bripewater.—May 16.—For erection and completion 
of an additional wing to the school buildings in Blake 
Street, together with other incidental works. Messrs. Cottam 
& Samson, architects, 43 High Street, Bridgwater. 

CuetMsrorp.—May 21.—For. alterations and additions 
to Chelmsford and Essex Hospital and Dispensary. Deposit 
I. 1s. Messrs. Young & Hall and W. H. Pertwee, -joint 
architects, the Institute, Chelmsford. 
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CuesteR.—May 18.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences (a) in Northgate Street and (b) at the junction 
of Bridge Street and Grosvenor Road. Deposit 11. The City 
Surveyor’ s Office, Town Hall, Chester. 

CHESTERFIELD.—May 9.—For erection of a high school for 
girls. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.LB. A., 
architect, County Education Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby.’ 

CierrHorprs.—June 11.—For erection of infants’ block 
at the Elliston Street schools. Deposit 2l. 2s. 
May 28 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

CrrrHEror.—May 13.—For extensions to Clitheroe 
Public Hall. Deposit 10s. 6d. Messrs. Sames & Green, 
architects, 14 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Croypon.—May 18.—For erection of a school for 868 chil- 
dren in Tavistock Grove, Croydon. Deposit 11. 1s. before 
May 2 at the Education Office, ‘Katharine Street, Croydon. 


Drewssury.—May 11.—For the various works, in one 
contract, required in additions and alterations to the Hope 
Oil ‘Works. Messrs. Joseph Firth & Son, architects, Vul- 
can Road, Dewsbury. 

Dogpyxe (Lincs.).—May 9.—For erection of a farm- 
house. Mr. W. G. Maplethorpe, Hart’s Grounds, Dogdyke, 
Lincs. 

Dover.—May 18.—For erecting a temporary infants’ 
school in the Pier district. Deposit 21: 2s. Mr. W. C. 
Hawke, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Maison Dieu House, 
Biggin Street, Dover. 

Dunpatk.—May 11.-—-For making of structural altera- 
tions and improvements in the lunatic department of the 
workhouse. Mr. P. R. Finigan, clerk. 

Hast ARDESLEY.—May 9.—Separate or whole tenders for 
erection of six houses. Mr. EK, Gilling, the Fall Post Office, 
Yorks. 

HasTBouRNE.—May 16.—For alterations and additions 
to Stafford House, Upperton Road, to convert same into 
municipal secondary school. Mr. A. Ernest Prescott, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


Kast Ham.—May 19.—For erection of school buildings 
to accommodate 1,580 children at Altmore Avenue. Depos® t 
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501. Apply before May 12 to Mr. R. L. Curtis, committee | 
architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, E, Ce 
Eprnspurcu.—May 11.—For the mason, brick, carpenter 
joiner, plumber, slater, plaster, and cement work in con’ 
nection with cottage to be erected at New Pentland. Mr 
E. C. Carse, architect, 37 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. | 
ExuTer.—May 12.—For new gymnasium, workshop, anc 
additions to the main building at the Devon and Exete, 
Boys’ Reformatory. Messrs, E. H. Harbottle & Son, archi, 
tects, County Chambers, Exeter. 
Guascow.—May 18.-—-For the construction of about 531 
lineal yards of quay wall at Meadow Side, on the north sid)! 
of Glasgow Harbour. Deposit 5]. 5s. Mr. W. M. Alston’ 
engineer to the trustees of the Clyde Navigation, 16 Robertsor 
Street, Glasgow. 


Hasitinepen.—May 16.—For supply of goods and erec: 
tion of buildings at Prinny Hill, off Blackburn Road, as sei 
forth in the following contracts, ‘namely : —(Contract. No. 1) 
refuse destructor, power- -house, battery-room, workshop, 
offices, &c., consisting of the following trades: Excavator, 
mason and bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber and 
glazier, slater, plasterer, and painter and varnisher ; (2) 
steel and iron work in stanchions, girders (compound and 
simple), wrought casements, steel roof principals, spiral 
staircase, and receiving hopper; (3) chimney stack 150 feet 
high with firebrick lining ; (4) pulverising plant, elevator, 
revolving screen, and the necessary gearing; (5) weigh. 
bridge. “Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. J. Singleton Green, borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 

Heapcorn.—May 20.—For erection of closets and the 
connection of same with the main sewer, and other sanitary 
improvements at the Council schools. Mr. S. W. Burden, 
High Street, Headcorn,. Kent. 

Huti.—May 9.—Single tenders are dueitcd for all trades 
in erection of warehouse, Ropery Street. Deposit 10s. 6d. 
Messrs. Runton & Barry, architects, Victoria ——_ 
Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 

Huii.—May 11.—For erection of turncocks’ offices, &e., 
at the rear of the water and gas offices, Alfred Gelder 
Street. Deposit 10s. Mr, F. J. Bancroft, city water and 
gas engineer, Alfred Gelder Street, Hull. | 
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| IretaND.—May 11.—For the rebuilding of Kinlough 
hool. Mr. F. G, Townsend, civil engineer and architect, 
allyshannon. 

TreLanD.—May 11.—-For erection of a Methodist manse 
'Trandragee. Mr. Walby, architect, Portadown. 
InELAND.—May 20.—For building a teacher’s residence 
 Ballykeel, Ednagonnell N.S., near Hillsborough. Rev. 
Mitchell, Anahilt. 

KeicHtry.—For the mason, slater, plasterer, and 
umber’s work required for three pairs of semi-detached 
stages at Morton Banks. Messrs John Haggas & Sons, 
chitects, North Street, Keighley. 


_Leeps.—For the excavating, mason, and brickwork re- 
ired in widening of a portion of Beeston Hill. Send 
mes to Messrs. Thos. Ambler & Son, architects and sur- 
yors, 29 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—May 15.—For (1) erection of a wooden band- 
md with slate roof at London Fields, Hackney ; (2) the 
ction of conveniences at Meath Gardens, Bethnal Green. 
posit 10s. each. L.C.C. Architect’s Department, 19 
aring Cross Road, W.C. 

Lonpon.—May 19.—For erection of a disinfecting sta- 
n at the Neckinger depét, Bermondsey. Deposit 1. 1s. 
2 KR. J. Angel, M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
a Road. 

Mite Enp.—May 23.—The visiting committee of the 
sex County Lunatic Asylum are prepared to receive 
plications for bills of quantities of the various works for 
yerection and completion of the superstructure of the main 
ilding at Mile End, about 14 miles north of Colchester 
im line railway station. Send names and addresses with 
leposit of a Bank of England note of the value of £100, 
ore May 18, to Mr. W. P. Gepp, Clerk to the Visiting 
mmittee, New Street, Chelmsford. 

‘Mortry.—May 12.—For the whole of the works (in one 
tract) required in preaching room at Banks Hill Wes- 
an chapel. Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen Street, 
ley, and 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

Rayi.—May 12.—For a roof covering for shelters at the 
menade Gardens. The Town Surveyor, Council Offices, 
yl. 


ELECTRIC © 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


INEST ‘HYDRO’ MADE. 


sCASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. saagdan dl 


Horizontal, 


RSE a a Oe 


LOUISIANA 
DRO-EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
——— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans, 


Ss AGENTS: 

CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 

Smith & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
Ce ee 
TONE EOE BRS STE CE AT IC DEN SO I a a EEN, 
Tel. No, 25388 Paddington, Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,”’ Londen 
WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, | 
War Office, &e., &e, 

Vertical Damp Course, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 
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St. Ervan.—May 11.—For a cottage at Rumford, St. 
Ervan, Cornwall, Mr, John Sandry, Trevengenow, St. 
Ervan, St. Issey. 

Satispury.—May 15.—For extension of an existing 
building, for the Salisbury Gaslight and Gas Company. 
Mr. N. H. Humphrys, manager. 

Scortanp.—May 9.—For alterations at the electric 
lighting station. Mr. Alexander S. Black, town clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Oban. 

Scortanp.—May 15.—For the following works required 
in erection of block at Merryflatts, Govan :—Mason, joiner, 
slater, plasterer, plumber, tile. Deposit 21. 2s. for mason, 
11. 1s. for other works. Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, 
architects, 4 Jane Street, Blythewood Square. 

ScortanpD.—May 18.—For erection of a supplementary 
and higher-grade public school at Grangemouth : —(1) Digger, 
mason and brick work ; (2) carpenter and joiner ; (3) slater ; 
(4) plaster and cement; (5) plumber and gasfitting; (6) 
glazier; (7) iron and steel; (8) smith; (9) tiler; (10) 
drainage. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Wilson & Tait, architects, 
B.L. Bank Buildings, Grangemouth. 

Srarorp.—May 16.—-For the enlargement of the girls’ 
and infants’ public elementary Council school at Seaford, 
East Sussex. Send names and addresses to Mr. F. J. 
Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 


SEATON (DEvon).—May 15.—For a house and cottage at 
Seaton. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

SmMatt Heaty.—May 19.—For erection of a Council 
special school at Little Green Lane, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham, Deposit 21. Applications for forms of tender and 
bills of quantities may be made on or before May 1 in the 
Finance Office of the Education Department, Edmund Street, 


_ Birmingham. 


StrrcHiry.—May 13.—The King’s Norton and Northfield 
Urban District Council invite schemes and tenders for erection 
of a ferro-concrete bridge over the River Rea, Fordhouse Lane, 
Stirchley, Birmingham. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Ambrose W. 
Cross, A.M.1.C.E., 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 


STRANTON.—May 20.—For erection of a rocket life-saving 
apparatus house. Coastguard Station, Hartlepool. 


Pulsometer Cng’c: C 


The Best 
Outdoor 


CONSTRUCTION. 


13 Sizes On Sale 
in Stock or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 


Floors, 


LONDON : 
Offices & Showrooms, 
61& 63 Queen Victoria Street, 


imal FE reed 
ICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


READING: 


ane > se Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. le Kae Works, Nine Elms Iron Works, 
SS OS™ ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. A 2 04 "0r6 — 
PY s i ‘ 
AEP Se WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR, ae fig ine, 
*; eye Larcest STEAM WELL-BoRING TOoLs IN THE KINGDOM, 4 Sag 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON ; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


“|Rine Elms Ironworks, Reading. 


a 


‘10 


3 THOLTHORPE.—May 16.—For the whole of the works in 
-eonnection with alterations and, additions to the Tholthorpe 
Council school. Mr. J. C. Wrigléy, secretary, County Hall, 
Northallerton, iy Rae 
cz y{LHORNTON-LE-DatE.—May 16.—For erection of Wes- 
leyan church and schools, Thornton-le-Dale, Pickering. Mr. 
A. EK. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 
ba THURLBY.—May 14.—For. alterations and new work to 
be done at Thurlby Grove House.. Mr. G. Ancient, Thurlby, 
«near Alford. 
TunstatL.—May 9.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
“and additional school accommodation at Sandyford. Send 
“names to Mr. Henry Dain, architect, Tunstall, Staffs. 
Wates.—For erection of (1) power station; (2) stack 
(130 feet high); and (3) boiler seating at Bryncoch, for 
the Main Colliery Co., Neath Abbey. Mr. J. Cook Rees, 
~ architect, Neath. 

Wates.—May 9.—For erection of a chapel at Peniel Green, 
-Llansamlet. Mr. Rees Llewellyn, architect, Birchgrove, 
Llansamlet. 

Watrs.—May 9.—For erection of three semi-detached 
‘villas on the Common, Pontypridd. Mr. T. E. Richards, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Market Square 

Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—May 11.—For altering and reseating the Welsh 
Calvinistic Chapel and cottage, Penderyn. Mr. Thomas 
Roderick, architect, Clifton Street,-Aberdare. 

Wates.—May 11.—For building hall, schoolrooms, cot- 
tage, outbuildings, &c., at Aberdare. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—May 11.—For building ten houses at Aberdare. 
Mr, Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watns.—May 11.—For the construction of a composite 
(steel and timber) bridge over the River Ely, at or near 
Peterston-super-Ely, Glamorganshire. Deposit dl. 3s. Mr. 
H. Howard Humphreys, M.I.M.E., A.M.1.C.H., 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, or at the Coryndon Estate Office, 
Peterston-super-Ely. 

Watrs.—May 12.—For construction of boiler-house at 
workhouse, Penrhyndeudraeth. Mr. Thomas Roberts, Port- 
madoc. 


HYDRAULIC, 
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ELECTRICS 


: and — : 
We are one of the oldest estae es 

blished makers in London, MEL segaae ‘ 

Before placing your order, | 

may we submit Estimates? 


'. amet 


[May .8, 1908, 


Wates.— May 12.—For erection of 18 or more hoy 
at Twyn-y-Rhodyn, Merthyr Tydfil Mr. T. Edmund Re 
architect and surveyor, Lkmant, The Walk, Mert 
Tydfil: 


Watzs.—May 13.—For. the following works, ide | 


_ Glamorgan County, Council, namely :—(1) Erection of 


elementary school at Lonlas, near Skewen; (2) new pl 
sheds and improvements-at Bryn Council school, near P 


_ Talbot; (3) new playsheds at the Council school at B 


noldston; (4) asphalting flats at the Council school 
Llangyfelach ; (5) erection of front boundary walls , 
gates at the County school at Mountain Ash; (6) dittc 
the girls’ County school site at Aberdare ; (7) improveme 
at Council school at Rhydygwern, near Machen ; (8) alt 
tions and repairs at the infants’ school at Llanwit Far 
Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Glamorgan County Off 
Westgate Street, Cardiff. — : ie 


Watres.—May 14.—For erection of the Judge Williar 
Memorial Hall and Institute at Trealaw. Deposit 3. 
Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Po 
pridd. == 

Watrs.—May 18.—For certain internal alteration: 
the judge’s court, Merthyr Tydfil, and the provisior 
tables and seats for use as council chamber. The Boro 
Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. , 

Wars (Herts).—May 20.—For the construction 0 
engine-house and other works in the parish of Stans 
Abbotts, Herts. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Joseph Fra 
M.I.C.E., engineer, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


. West Ham.—May 18.—For alterations at the Can 
Town Council school. Deposit 11. Apply before May 
Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the educa 
committee, 2 Fen Court, London, H.C. 

Watsatt.—May 11.—For the erection of manual 
struction, cookery and laundrywork centres at rear of hi 
elementary school, Elmore Green, Deposit 11. 1s. Me 
Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WattHam.—May 16.—For erection of a house and 
buildings at Stone Street, Waltham, Kent. Mr, T, 
Whitley, C.E., architect and surveyor, The Woodla 
Rhodes Minnis, Elham. Ns : 


A. SMITH & STEVEN 
-. - BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. © 


the Principal Towns 


Agents in all 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


i 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


a_i 


) 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


a A only of the Bary, S 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Va y. “ah 
mec eS. 


PRM 


COMBE DOWN,™~ 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES©& 


PORTLAND. 


@ HEAD eee 
f crnees BATH. oe : on5 oh cea 
LIVERPOOL. eC Fluate 5 L&S.WR., NINE ELMS 
4 . 132 GROSVENOR R28, PIML 
é. O IMPERIAL cutoincs,) for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER: 
Ca 3 


Ke TRAFFORD PARK. |. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. BRANKSOME., 
oh eee ee For erecting Liberal Club premises and hall. Messrs. Smarr 
ASHFORD. & Wyvern, architects, Upper Parkstone. 

+ new Council school for the Middlesex County Council. Av .& Fo Wiser 8 B5,A505500.0 
Mr. H. G. Crornatt, architect to the Middlesex educa- Maddeford . : : ; ° : -. 5,445 0 0 
tion committee. Harding . . . . : , ‘ 3,580 0 0 

Memeo (td, Ses tt te) £7,527 0' OF] ° Norman! 2 ieee 8,820 14) 0 

Mueewolis Ca 3. 8. 7,150 0 0 | * Wilson -0 Cee ee ~~. 5,825 0: 0 

flattock & Parsons . : 3 : 2 6,857 0 0 Burton . . . : : § : 5,252 0 0 

eee Ge ieene )°6,775-'0.°0 | | King’. © .. 9) iesRbeem ees. 2,860 0: 0 

ee ky 16,719 0 0.|' Hillman... (Ree 2,084 00 

idee | 6,698, 0. 0 | » Cropiiin - 2, 12,827 0.0 

Yyeasure & Son . : , : Raa 6,608 0 0 Brown & Sons, Westbourne (acce pted) , +) 2,755 0 0 

ickens : ‘ i : é ; E 6,600 0 0 Architects’ estimate . : ‘ ° : 2,758 0 0 

stewart A é : : : : ; 6,590 0 0 DENVER. : 

cearley : : . . : : 6,490 0 0} For class-room and cloak-room for non- piotidud: school. 

fohnson & Co... : . . . . 6,439 0 0 Messrs. Lacry & Uvcuer, architects, 6 Upper King 

[inter . . . ° e ° ye 6,429 OO Street, Norwich. 

night & Son J : ‘ A ‘ : 6,264 ORO Roper 2 F ‘ : P : ‘ 5 £315 0° 0 

Vallis & Co. : : ; : . ; 6,194 0 0 White . . : ; ; ; : ‘ 306 0' 0 

Sarker & Co. . . . 6,035 0 0 Flatman ; F ; ; : ; F 305 0 0 

lawkins & Co. (ietommended) . ” : 6,006 0 O Long 5 : y : F ; ; 3 602)3:0= 0 

Tofts ; : ; 5 : ; : : 285 1 4 
CAMBERLEY. Porter . ‘ ; ‘ F ; ‘ 280 0 0 

r construction of sewer, Pine Woods Estate. Messrs. Tash & Langley f j ; : f é 275 0 0 
Smart & WyerH, architects and surveyors, 220 Ashley Spaulding & Hampton ; ’ 260 0 0 
Road, Parkstone, Dorset. Coittins, Downham Market (accepted) . é 245 0 0 

<avanagh & Co. . . , : , , pe ro ie DOVER. 

au , : ; : : "457 9. 5 For constructing and erecting a covered seat on the sea-front 

; ¢ ‘ : . k . at East Cliff. Mr. W. O. Hawks, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
rrounds & Newton ; , : . 0663135 4 engineer 

a, Southampton (accepted) : ; . 0002, 0% 0 Brisley ae - £185 0 0 

CROXTON. Parsons, Beaconsfield Road (accepted) . : 156), 0.0 

‘erection of mixed school and works at non-provided school. EDLESBOROUGH. 

“Messrs. Lacny & Upcuer, architects, Norwich. For small Council school. Mr. C. H. Rriey, architect, County 

Soughton & Sons . : : - ; . £899 10 0 Hall, Aylesbury. 

armer . : , : . ; ; ; 699 0 0 Whitman ; : : : : : . £1,051 0 

fogg & Son . ; Q : 5 : , 695 0 O Putt & Son . : ; : ; f 879 0 0 

hanks . ae : , , ‘ : 685 0 O Atkins & Baldwin . ; E ; ; : 7977.05 0 

larvey : ; 678 0 O Honour & Son ’ : ; 756... 03 0 

LOLDEN & Son, Thetford (accepted) : : 660 0 0 YrIrRRELL, Leighton Buzzard (accepted) . ve, “toe eed 


ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE, 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE [$9 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET) 
Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
1 EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and a all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application ta 
e LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
LL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE De CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALL’S 


UARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Bet Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


‘The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


ecified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
_. Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 

ntractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 

cial Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


Vest STALL & Cco.,. Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. ~ Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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For making-up Allen’s Road, Ponder’s End; Church Road 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 
For showroom and store. 


[May 8, 1908, 


Messrs. Hooper & Nasu, architect 


(part of), Ponder’s End. Mr. RicuarD Collins, sur- High Wycombe. 
veyor. Smith £359 0 
Hampstead & Co. £1,861 17 4 Steevens & Son 326 0. 
Dykes " 4 1,713 0 0 Nash & Sons . 318 0 
Webster 1,269 0 0 Clarke 310 0 
Bell & Sons . 1,262 0 0 Nash F4. 302 0 
Jennings & Grenfell. 1,056 0 0 Morton, Wycombe. (accepted) | Si 
Berts, ‘Enfield Highway (accepted) O70 700 For bakehouse, &c. Messrs. Hooprr & Nasu, architects, Hi 
EXETER. Wycombe. ee 
For erection of laboratory, corridors, art, cookery and class- 
rooms, &c., at the Middle School for Girls, Pennsylvania Tae =e oo 4 
“Road. Mr. J. Jerman, architect, 1 Bedford Circus, Siaarens & ae 250 0 
Exeter, 

‘Wakeham Bros... £4,124 0 0 Nea ee: re : 
Woodman & Son. 5,930 10 0 Morten 211 0 
Behe AO eres sen 2 GEBSON, High Wycombe (accepted) cm 209 0 
Dart & Francis 3,847 0-0 For rooms and outoffices, Tyler’s Green Primitive Method: 
Tacos: 3,783 0 0 Chapel. Messrs. Hooprr & Nasu, architects, Hi 
Mudge 3,756 0 O ‘Wycombe. 

Herbert 3,740 10 0 Perfect £250 0 
Coles ’ 3,720 12 0 Nash 245 10 
Stephens & Son . 3,711 0:0 Steevens & Son 215 0 
Brealy : 3,699 0 0 Nash & Sons . ‘ 205 0 
Ham & Passmore 3,693 0:0 WueeteR, Tyler’s Green (accepted) 197 10 
Westcott, Austin & W hited 3,649 0 0 | 
Setter : 3,640 0 0 HUCKNALL TORKARD. 

Baker Bros., Bxeter (accepted) . 5,455 0° 0| Wor alterations and additions to the Seven Stars Inn. M 


HAMPSTEAD. 


For. packing and receiving room to laundry at the North- 


Western Fever Hospital. Mr. 
in-chief. 

Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 

Mattock & Parsons 

Drakestee ‘ : 

Roberts & Co., Ltd. 

Wilson & Co. . 

Willmott &-Sons 

General Building Co. 


REASON, Rosebery Avenue, FE. ©. (accepted) 


H. Spencer, architect, Hucknall Torkard. 


W. T. Hartcu, engineer- aces ie ¥ 
Bodell 595 0 

See 3 0| Maule & Co. . 580 0 

EEG Munks & Son. : 574 0 

70 OO Dove, Hucknall Torkard (accepted) 562 0 

696 0 0 ILFORD. _ 

690 0 0O| ,For erection of elementary school, Goodmayes. Mr. C. 

665 0 0 Dawson, architect, Cranbrook Road, Ilford. y 

629 0 0 ‘Hammond & Son, Romford 


£16,315 0 


SPRAGUE & 60. L™|LIFTS aw HOISTS Glazed 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telerhone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams. *‘ Photo. London.” 


Ls SSE OT LL 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clotke 
Ros Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Rent Steel Self-contained | 
CoaxRooms ricerca 
NOLAND . BAILBEARING AUTOMATC 
WORKS. fm BQUBIE ACTON BOGR PIVOT 
Fintan, VENTIATOR GEARINe 


= veswncale sical nol 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ROCK ASPHALTERS 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., 


LTD., 
20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Tel. No.: 4031. 


Estd. 1876. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF ; 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH. FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. ~ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpires Restored. 
Velegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


SSS 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


Photo-Copies and 


Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


‘Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, 


BROADWAY, 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


WESTMINSTER. 


Brick 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


To keep out Damp and Water the us 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obta 
from the material and workmanship of 


French Asphalte ¢ 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney will, Cannon st, 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Rast Ent 
CorsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Ra 


BATH FREESTONE 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms. 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly execute 

Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Su 

dried Stone for Winter use. . 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Bong OWwNE 


Corsham Down Quarry, Cor 
Note.—No Connection with other BA 7H P STONE F 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEATHERHEAD. Ts tion of elects ichehting rs 
For euilting of busines remiss High Stet Bit een ee ee a en 
tract. Mr. C. Osrnton, architect, Leatherhead. Harcu, engineer-in- Pietic 
eo) a eet. «, £5,576, 0.0 COmniterseliane fs ..-'. 1 cai: oe 86,005 R00 
et omem sys: | 2,020 0) 0 Taylor & Co. . Yea wh B BOON 
eee ee et meee 2,409. 0 0 Laing, Wharton & Cunningham . Sve Jn 6,7 oO GeO) 
Brown : ; : : ; : z 2,092 0 0 Glover & Co., Ltd. : ; t ; : 5,700 0 0 
Cropley E A : : . é : 2,295 0 0 Smith ‘ ; ; f X , 4,956 16 0 
Higgs. eee: 2,280 0, 0 | Dotter eisome eee Bmer ger 3) te S. 4 866 0%. 0 
CUMMINGS (accepted) . . . : : 2,149 0 0 Wenham & Waters, Ltd. ; ‘ : ; 4,741 0 0 
Godfrey : é : : : : 4,735 0 O 
LEEHOLME. Arthur ‘ ; : ; : 4685 0 0 
For erection of Primitive Methodist schoolroom. Mr. GrorcE Cannon & Sons, Ltd. / : : ae Me 
: Perry & Co. . : : : ; p : 4,486 0 0 
Race, architect, Westgate, Weardale. Havline dasene : ; ! 4475 0 0 
Weston & Sons . : ; : 4 ; 4,368 0 0 
Accepted tenders. Pinching & Walton . : . . . 4,157 12 0 
Hudson, Bishop Auckland, mason, joiner, and Tilley Bros. . : , ; : ; 4,095 0 0 
plastering © » 3.2706, 0.0 | “Tund Bros, & Co.) sae eee 5,080 .0° 0 
J. & R. Mascall, Bishop Braiden slating oreo 9,0 Tamplin & Makovski . ; ; ) : 3,926 0 0 
Kilburn, Ltd., Bishop Auckland, plumbing hy GY Bi’ ATs ‘Audereoee : ; ; : 3,900 0 0 
Coates, Shildon, painting. ; yma 09.0 Davie cre ; : ; ; ; : 3,833. 0 0 
Barton & Sons . : : : i: : 3,825 0 0 
LEICESTER. Cash & Co. . : F : : : 3,819.0 0 
. - ; Taylor & Co. ; ; : : ; : 3,787 0 0 
For erection of nurses’ home at Infirmary. Messrs. Everarp, Pullan 3.721 16 0 
Son & Pick, architects, Leicester. Electrical Con Eide: ; 3,700 0 0 
Johnson & Son . : ‘ : ; . £20,000 0 0 Fryer & Co., Bravington Works, Padding- 
Herbert. ‘ - . . ; : 19,298 0 0 ton (accepted) . : 3,434 0 0 
Moss & Sons : 3 : ; , , 19,251 0 O | For repairing and overlaying hae fale cortnGa ward floors, 
Kellett & Son . : ; : ; F 19,200 0 0 &c., at the South-Western Fever Hospital, Stockwell, 
Tyers & Yates . : : : 19,175) 0. 0 S.W. Mr. W. T. Harcs, CaaS in-chief. 
Haskard, Rudkin & Beck: : ‘ , 18,967-0 O Coleman & Co. : : ; . £1,500 0 0 
Fox . : ; ? ; : 18,950 0 0 British Flooring Co. : lg (Gor Lae, 0 
Bowles & Sons F ; : . : : 18,900 0 O Howard & Sons : ; : ‘ 4 . 652 8.0 
Bentley & Co. . ; ; . : ; 1327109 0%-0 Roberts & Co. . : ? , : , 415 0 0 
Clark & Garrett ; ‘ : : ; 18,710 0 0 Parquet Floor Renovating Co. ‘ : Sis 400 a O20 
Bradshaw Bros. ; ; ; . F 18,660 5 0 Higgs& Hill . : : : ‘ : «21 008 0S, 0 
Chambers . ; ; 2 E : : 18,575 0 0 General Building Co. . : ; : . 895 0-0 
Hutchinson & Son . : ; ‘ 3 18,399 0 0 Damman ; : : : : 395 0 0 
Chapman . ‘ ; : 18,343 0 0 ELLIs, Guary & Co., Cannon Street, E.C. 
HERBERT & Sons (accepted) : ; : 18,320 0 0 (accepted) : : : : : ; ope ddd Oe O 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE f= DS 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. a 


WILLESDEN PAPER anu: 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, - 
Agemts for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE ° 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, non-conductor, and cheap ana 
extremes of heat and cold. ' excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings, Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings Ludgate Circus, London,*E.C. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent RoBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 
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LONDON—continued. _ SOUTHAMPTON. 

For repairs and alterations at 60 Stanhope Gardens, South | For the supply and erection of a rotary dryer, the erection of 
-Kensington.. Mr. W. R. Lawrences, architect, Chancery the firebrick setting and building for the same, and the 
Lane, London, W.C. construction of deposit tanks, together with other works, 

Rawlings Bros. . ; ee BY Coo aOR at the Otterbourne waterworks. 

Simmonds Bros. . ; ; : 4 , 1,035 0 0 A. & B. Neal, Ltd. . ; ; : . £2,601 10 0 
Johnson, Saul & Co. . : ; a : 981 0 0 Jenkins & Sons ; 5 : 0 2,564 0 0 
Aldin Bros. & Davies. : : . 953 0 0 Osman . . . ° . . - 4,498 0 0 

For rebuilding first portion of the Be oney and Bow Founda- Stevens & Co. ; : ? : ; 2,480 0 0 
tion Boys’ School, for the Coopers’ Company. Messrs. Douglas , : ; : 2,304 0 0 
T.JPomreere’® A. E. Munsy, M.A., joint architects, Puayrarr & Toon (accepted) i ; : 2,390 0 0 
28 Martin’s Lane, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Gresp & | For supply and erection of a coal and ash conveyor at the 
Betcuer, 8 and 9 Martin’s Lane, E.C. electricity supply station. 

Lawrence & Son ‘ i A 5 5 £22,144 0 O Robson & Co. . ¢ 5 aay : : £987 0 0 
McLaughlin& Harvey . : : ; 21,887 0 0 Trevorrow ; : ‘t : Bertil oe : 965 0 0] 
Bywaters & Sons : ; : , ‘ 21,350 0 0 Bennis & Co. . 3 5 5 * = 5 940 0 0 
Simpson & Son . : fp : ; 21,330 0 0 Spencer & Co. E i x f 3 929 0 0 
Fryer & Co. 4 ; ; ‘: é 21,300 0 0 Allen & Co. . i c ‘ A ‘ ; 870 0 0 
Wallis & Sons . ; ; ° ‘ } 20,936 0 0 New Conveyor Co. . ; : : ; ; 837 15°20 
Grover & Son . ¥ 5 . % A 20,858 0 0 Graham Morton & Co. . : i 5 ee 626 10 0 
| Perry & Co. : : . f ; 3 20,667 0 O Babcock & Wilcox . “ 579 0 0 
Kilby & Gayford. s : : : 20,573 0 0 West’s Gas IMPROVEMENT Co., Manchester 
Lawrance & Sons. : : ; : 20,571 0 O (accepted) . : ; 5 : i : 558 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood. : S : Sey 5 STOKE. 
ere 4 Bis } ; ; 4 90, 476 0 0 For 87 yards of new drains at Stoke, Suffolk. Mr, G. E. 
Kerridge ¢ OWS oe ; : ; A MiITcHELL, inspector of nuisances. — 
Holloway Bros. . ; : : : 20,200 0 0 : 
Surrn & Sons (accepted). . 20,140 0.0} ) Jarvis eo. Oe 
Norton pape a : : : : 915 0 
For widening of portion of Thames Ron Chiswick, and te Barchean 910 0 
Sutton Court Road surface-water sewer. Mr. E. Wr111s, Feanch : ; : . : : | 8 og 
A.M.LG.E., engineer and surveyor. W. Bovehar 8 00 
Widening Thames Road. ELLINGHAM, Clare (accepted) . i 710 0 
Woodham & Sons . ‘ : : ; . poe OO 
Pedrette : ; ; : ; : ‘ 785 0.0 STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Rhodes 4 ; : : 4 : E 750 0 0O | For the erection of a house at St. Gregory’s Road. Mr. A. H. 
Mowlem & Co. : : : ; 692 0 0 Cattaway, architect, Union Chambers, Stratford-on- 
Sutton Court Road Sitieee athe sewer. Avon. 
Wilson, Border & Co. . : : : ; 272 10 0 Fincher & Co. . i 4 ; A 0 Sed LOD. Oa 
Woodham & Sons . : ; : : ; 260 0 0 Whateley & Sons. p : : : ‘ 1,675 0 0 
Pedrette ; : : ; : : ; 222 0 0 Price & Sons ; yen 1,655 0 0 
Rhodes ‘ : ‘ : : : ; 195 0 0| Harris & Sons (accepted) . 1/575: 020 


Has been before the trade some years, 

and the constant and increasing demand shows that 

S$ A ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


i Sy 56 CBF 
230 Pentortio hd Kmscoss, SOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING, 
(a a 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


“i AD Seah A BI EE hee LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ua 


[wie CUT AND JOINT LIKE For eniesyadiderod ashy Bindon apply FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 


ATURAL STONE, AND HAVE | ~ | 
SIMILAR Nene B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., | NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 
. HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUGHOUT: 


[[arpedo sHABLE WATER PAINT 


Stands Nos. 20 & 34 Royal Agricultural Hall, May 1 to 12, 1908. 


| For Interior and = = icles gana one ] 
Coatoston so arr anc || Coatostone ieee 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
a AL’S cae applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, |f 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses : i ; 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By “a i oe done off ladders, “Bor (iri 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. apply 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


[che Coatosione Decoration C0, 77 Mortimer Street, W. 
ERNEST MILNER, _ tics vie tent ite 
Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, fe. 


‘ eee Pese a years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
rices Moderate. Estimates free, Proofs.in few hours if required, All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner, | 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. - Telephone: 327 Batterseae 
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‘TOTTENHAM. WINCANTON. 


For additions and alterations tothe Tottenham Poly technnit: F or sinking and.lining a well 125 feet deep in the parish of 
Mr. H. G. CROTHALD, so to the Middlesex educa: ‘Stowell, together with an 8-inch boring about 220 feet 
tion committee. an ‘deep. Mr. WiLiiait PHELPs, engineer, Shepton Mallet. 

Hawkins & Co, «)0 8) tub #! See 480 16 5 Penrtgiimeeniee 2) +.) pot bn gl | RIDE OO, 
Martin; Wells)&.Co,,.Litds..3. c4¢20% : 7,400 0:0 Browne Son . : Nae : : : 745° 0. 0 
Mattock & Parsons, ...:-'!: ; i : {A715 020 ‘Lester. ; : 2 F : : 2 630-0 O 
‘Renshaw . “ Spat < ‘ ; ; 7,167.2 G0 Nunn . : : : ; 4 : 62220 0°: 
Minter fy any Bom ve i ; : 6,963 0 0 ‘Duke & Ockenden : : : é : ‘ 601° 0 0: 
Wallis & Son .. : 2 ; nh ee 6,942 0 0 Batchelor : ; : : ! : : 547.0 0: 
Rowley Bros. ‘ Shickeer } : : 6,916 0.0 Hayward ‘ . : & , : : 534 0 O 
Stewart F ; PAs : 7 i 6,890 0 0 Godwin : ; ; ‘ : : ; 498 0 0 
Mattock Bros. . : i ‘ , ‘ 6,889 0 0 Crossland : : . : : : 489 0 0 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. : Cah. : : 6,864 0 0 Castle & Co. . : f : ; : : 479 0 0 
Spencer; Santo & Ca. ‘ re ees : s 6,850 QO 0 Ambrose : j : s : ‘ : 448 0 0 
Porter ’ , ; ‘3 Yoo : is 6,798 0.0 Tilley & Son . ; : RS eho , : 423 0 0 
Barker & Co... rt gee ; ; 6,707 0.0 Knox. . . . . 414 0 0 
Fairhead & Son . : : ; : 6,681 0-0, Brown & Co. (boring only) ; 281 0 0 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. . “ : ; ; 6.672 0 0. New England Boring Co., Walton, Peter- 
Leslie & Co.. Ltd. j ! ‘ : : 6,644 0 0 borough (recommended) . ; ‘ 255 0 0 
Knight & Son . ; : 6.641 0 0 | Hole (with reservations by contractor) . : 222 0 0 
Treasure & Son (recom ménded) . : : 6,175 0 0 
WINWICK. 
WALES For constructing sewage outfall works and laying sewers in the 


“parish of Winwick, Daventry. Mr. C. Russert Hatt, 


For erection of twenty houses for the Rhyswg Road Building - engineer, Congleton 
? 5 ° 


Club, Abercarn, Mon. Mr. J. W. Atpiss, architect, 


Newbridge, Mon. Rourke ; : . 4 < . . ‘ £613 0 0 
Birtne ce coset d ; : : : : 600 0 0 
Beese & Son . . . “ ° - £6,160 O75 Hyvsl 585 14 4 
asltomiie Whitiag  . O KGeyes 62) > 8,700" 06.0 aad ae Berar ae Tie te) 

5 ’ Hollands & Marka’. E : : f . 55 Gee Ons 0 

Leadbeter . ; : j i : 5,490 0 0 < 
J ? Bennett ‘ : : : : : : 547 15 -6 
he : : ; 5,446 0 G Palmer & Son : : : 4 . F 495 5 0 
DaviEs, Caraifi (accepted) . é ; é 5,431 15 0 Brabner&. Co. ; i : : : 454 0 0 
For erection of twenty houses for the Gwyddon Road Building WEBSTER (accepted) : : : : : 368 1 1. 


Club, Abercarn, Mon. Mr. J,. W. Atpiss, architect, 
Newbridge, Mon. 


Beese & Son. 5 . ‘ - ~» 5,600; -0. 0 Tur new schools, erected from the plans of Mr. E. 
Edwards. : : ; . . 5,200 0 Q | Simpson, architect, Stirling, at St. Ninian’s, near Stirling, 
Leadbeter . . : : 5,060 0 O | are being ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent direct- 
Poulton & Whiting ; : . : 4,600 0 0 | acting ventilators of an ornamental design, supplied by 
‘Davies ‘ ; . 4,575 15 4 | Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glas- 
Jones, Cwmfelin- Fach: (accepted) ; : 4,496 15 0 | gow, the sole makers. 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


; LANCASHIRE : Head Offices: 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C. 


Established 1782. 


The Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. FIRE—LIFE 


ACCIDENT 7 ; Ti 
Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— Fire, Life, Annuities, 
P Burglary, &c. e 
Securit £4,432,626. : ? 
Shs STRERT, LIVERPOOL. TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. Workmen's Compensation, 
| Hoad Offices {79 1¢1NG WILLIAM STREET, 15.0. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. Burglary, Accident, &c. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS—-MARI NE | The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 


Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


£10,800,000. 


Fire. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED AT MODERATE 
RATES. 


Life. 
For the Quinquennium ended 31st December: 


1903, the LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS of 
£8 15s. per cent. was again declared. 


Accident. 


Householders and other Employers may Insure’ 

their Liability under the WORKMEN’S COM- 

PENSATION ACT, 1906, for DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS and other Employees. 


Burglary. 


Policies Issued on Favourable Terms. 


_ Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Telephone: 
OO. = No. 238 
| See | rixton. 


Estimates from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


1 DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICE—1 CORNHILL. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c, ’ APPLICATIONS FOR ACENGCIES INVITED. 


WM. .M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Tux constructional steelwork has been supplied and fixed, and 
the concrete reinforced floors and wood blocks are now being 
laid, to the new schools, Clarence Road, Derby, by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester. 


Unper the direction of Mr. R. Hall, architect, Bangor, 
the “ Boyle’? system of natural ventilation, embracing the 
latest patent “air-pump’”’ ventilators, has been applied 
to St. Mary’s school, Bangor. 


In referring to alterations at the Langham Hotel last week 
it should have been stated that the contractors are Messrs. 
E. Lawrance & Son, Wharf Road, City Road. 


Mrssrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, Lrp., of Leeds and New- 
castle-on-Tyne, have received instructions from Miss May- 
man, Dewsbury, to erect a large clock, striking hours and 
half-hours, with four external dials, at St. Mark’s Church, 
Dewsbury, as a memorial to her brother. Messrs. Potts also 
made the Dewsbury town hall, Co-operative Society, railway 
stations and Staincliffe Church clocks, Dewsbury. 


Tur British Flooring Company, 152 Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C., have secured extensive contracts for marble mosaic 
wood blocks and cementolith floors in the following new works : 
Sailors’ Home, Messrs. Olley & Haward, architects, and New 
Hall, Marine Parade, Mr. A. S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Great Yarmouth; Co-operative Stores, Birmingham, 
Mr. F. B. Andrews, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Seaford, Sussex 
and Egham; a fourth contract at Assay Office, Birming- 
ham, Messrs. Ewen, Harper & Bro., architects, Gledhow 
Gardens, W. 

Unver the direction of Mr. F. U. Holme, architect, 
1 Crosshall Street, Liverpool, the Kershaw system of natural 
ventilation, embracing the latest pneumatic and inlet and 
air diffusers, have been applied to the Morrisson Schools, 
Greenbank Road, Liverpool. 


Messrs. OrTtzMann & Co., Lrp., have purchased the large 
and attractive furnishing stock of Messrs. Bailey, Sloper & 
Co., of Curtain Road, wholesale manufacturers of artistic 
furniture, and are offering it at their own establishment in 
the Hampstead Road, W., at a great special sale which com- 


menced on Monday, April 27. Sheraton and carved and fumi- 


aw 


and the teredo in sea water. 
gnaw wood which has been treated with 
~ ANTHROL. Full particulars 
and prices will be sent on 
application. 


CoH 


creosoted under pressure. 
expensive pressure-plant; 
- efficiency of the timber ; does not increase the liability of the wood to 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beirgs or domestic 
animals ; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 


gated oak furniture are in high favour just now, and much of 
the stock offered in this sale belongs to one or other of these 


classes, as will be seen by a personal visit, or a perusal of the 


special illustrated sale catalogue, which Messrs. Oetzmann 
will send free to any address on application. 


Messrs. Knicut, Frank & Rurtry, of Conduit Street, 
were able to sell a part of the Middleton Evans estates at good 
prices by auction. The trustees now wish to dispose of the 
remainder of the estate by private treaty, and the auctioneers 
have accordingly drawn up particulars, which, through co- 
operation with the District Council, embodies in a concise 
form a brief history of Llandrindod Wells and its many attrac- 
tions as a pleasure and health resort. There is no part of 
Wales which is more beautiful. The growth of the town 
within a few years is also evidence of the value of the ‘‘ Wells” 
as a remedy for sufferers from arthritis and allied ailments. 
It would be difficult to find a place which has a more hopeful 


prospect, and with enterprise it should become an invaluable | 


investment for capital. 


Messrs. Waring & Gittow, Lrp., have been commis- 
sioned to decorate and furnish the royal pavilion at the 
Franco-British Exhibition, which is to be used in connection 
with royal visits and on other special occasions. The rooms 
consist of a dining-room, the Queen’s sitting-room and a 


lounge ; in addition there are a classic entrance hall and an 


atrium. The design for the dining-room is Georgian, with 
panelling in green and white, and drops of carved ornament 
in the Grinling Gibbons taste, and a heavily moulded ceiling. 
The furniture will be in massive walnut of the period. Louis 
Seize is the style adopted for the Queen’s sitting-room, which 
is to be panelled in grey and white woodwork, relieved with 
mirrors and tapestry panels. Fine French gilt furniture 
covered in tapestry will be a special feature. As the lounge 
faces due south it requires a very cool treatment, and this 
will be attained by means of a decorative troillage, some- 
what of an eighteenth-century French character, with green 
chairs and settees to match. All the rooms will have a rich 
moss-green velvet pile carpet, which lends itself to the different 
treatments and at the same time ensures unity of artistic 
effect. Warings secured two Grands Prix at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900 in connection with the decoration of the British 
pavilion. 


The result of much practical 
experiment has shown it to be the 
most efficient and economical means 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 
ANTHROL does not require 
does not reduce the mechanical 


Are you interested in WOOD PRESERVATION ? 


ANTHROL protects all varieties of wood from decay, whether 
the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all 
wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 
Rats will not 


handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 


7 The ANTHROL COMPANY, Kinning Park, GLASGOW;; | 


and 6 Crosby Square, LONDON. | 


¢ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘ORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—THE MOB QUAD—GATEWAY 
; IN INNER QUAD, 4 


THEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—BISHOP’S THRONE, AND ONE 
BAY OF CHOIR STALLS. 


Rees 22 ae 
LITTLEHOLME, GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
EGYPT HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


THE MUNICIPAL EXHIBITION. 

s first Municipal, Building and Public Health Exhibi- 
, at the Agricultural Hall was opened by the Mayor of 
Jbourne on the 1st inst., and will continue until the 12th 
‘ inclusive. As the organising managers of a pioneer 
jertaking, Messrs. G. D. Smith and F. W. Bridges set 
mselves the task of arranging a display which would pre- 
+ many instructive features to all interested and engaged 
municipal work, and in various collateral branches of 
lustry. A few of these features were noted by us last week. 
shave continued the task at greater length in the following 
umns. It will be seen from them that the stands present 
my objects of importance, and the promoters may with 
fidence look forward to still greater success. 

Cork asphalte has been for years well known to officials 
ponsible for paving the streets of London and in the 
pvinces. The London County Council have laid it in New- 
ston Butts, Harrow Road, Rosebery Avenue, Shoreditch, 
mbeth and Battersea. The Borough of Paddington have 
en British Cork Asphalt, Ltd., a repeat order for Pad- 
ngton Green, and employed their material extensively 
ewhere. Cork asphalte may be seen at Bournemouth, 
wwmarket, Kastbourne, Chatham, Tunbridge Wells, Liver- 
ol and Worthing. Its durability is suggested on the stand 
the blocks exhibited, which were taken up after ten years’ 
yere use on the cab-rank of York Station; the North- 
astern Railway Co. gave a repeat order last year for work 
ere. The use of this compound of bitumen, cork, and 
her materials is not confined to road paving. It has 
ved eminently satisfactory in courtyards, stables, mews, 
nnels, builders’ yards (such as those of Messrs. G. Trollope 
Son, and Messrs. Foster & Dicksee), and elsewhere. A 
nall staircase on the company’s stand shows their non- 
ippable stair-treads and cork asphalte paving. 


borough, are connected by a special siding with the main 
line, and this allows of their products being distributed 
all over the country without the damage which is attendant , 
upon frequent handling. The company’s D.P.B., 1.e., 
Dodsdown Pressed Brick, is made in two colours, which 
blend excellently. Their speciality is a»cherry-red sand 
facing-brick of particularly pleasing aspect. Messrs, D. 
Kirkaldy & Son a few years ago tested their engineering 
wire cut bricks. At a stress of 3,287 lbs, per square inch 
they slightly cracked. ‘The crushing stress was reached at 
5,376 lbs. The same variety showed an absorption of only 


6.83 per cent. after twenty-four hours immersion. On the . 


stand is a large panel composed of bricks, of which the 
surface has been carved with a hammer and chisel. The 
Company also manufacture moulded bricks to orders, roofing 
and ridge tiles, paving bricks, and other indispensable ac- 
cessories. 

Aquabar is a paste-like composition sold by Messrs. C. S. 
Taplin & Co., in tins, which makes cement waterproof. It 
is mixed with thirty to forty times its own bulk of water 
previous to the latter being used for mixing up the cement 
in the ordinary way. The cement does not alter in strength, 
colour or durability, but it becomes impervious to moisture. 
This enormous gain would be cheap at a high cost; it is 
doubly so when the cost is low. As an instance of success, 
the experience of Philadelphia may be quoted. A ten-foot 
tunnel rendered internally with ordinary cement conveyed 
the city water-supply under the Delaware. The percolation 
of water was entirely stopped when it was rendered with 
cement 14 inch thick, mixed with ‘‘ Aquabar.”” A small tank 
on the stand shows how cement vessels which, under normal 
conditions, begin to gradually become full of water when 
immersed, are able to withstand all moisture when treated 


with ‘‘ Aquabar.’’ The uses to which the composition can be. 


put are as numerous as the uses of cement and concrete. 
The name of Messrs. Varossiean & Co. has been con- 
spicuous among Dutch enamel manufacturers for over a 
hundred years. Mr. C. H. Pollard, of Walthamstow, has 
become their sole agent for this country, and shows 
‘“‘Rembrandtin’’ in all colours. The numerous samples on 
the wall have all been done in one coat without varnishing. A 
still better effect is obtained on flatting. The elasticity of 
‘‘Rembrandtin’’ can be gauged by bending the pieces of 


The Dodsdown Brickworks at Burbage, near Marl- — tin treated with it, for no cracks are produced. A firm that 
o> as S 
— =A ; S = aoe 
— ESTAB? Y ROYAL WARRANT @ _ 1750 2A 


ABATTOIR 
Overhead 


Weighing 
Machines 


GSHESD 


— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
WHOLESALE MEAT 
MARKETS at HOME 
AND ABROAD. 
¢ ¢ 
Capacities— 
500, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ih. 


¢ 


SAVE LIFTING THE 
CARCASES OFF THE 
——— RUNWAYS. 


_———— 


NV. & T. AVERY, Ltd., Soho Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 
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have been ‘in the tride for‘'more than a century are entitled to 
respectful consideration, and this famous Dutch enamel will 
doubtless have'many opportunities of proving its worth. Mr.. 
Pollard, the importer, wishes architects and public bodies to 
inquire for 'special” prices ‘before specifying. * bret aes as 
There are forty-two thousand Strebel Sectional Boilers: 
in use, and they are to be met with all over Europe. \ The 
boilers consist of a number of independent upright O-shaped 
cast-iron sections, each ‘provided’ with fire-box, ‘grate, 
ashpit, waterways; and smoke-flues proportionate to its 
heating surface. Consequently any requisite number of 
sections may be joined together. The sections are. pro- 
vided with heavy grate-bars, which are’ cast. on, and 
divided in the middle, to allow of free expansion. 
These bars are kept cool by circulating: ‘water, thereby 
preventing the formation of clinker—which is a common 
cause of damage—any incombustible material | falling 
through in the form of powdered ash. By a clever arrange- 
ment the fuel’is made to deliver up all its potential heat, 
and none is wasted. The hot-water boiler ‘‘ Kennet’’ and 
the low-pressure steam boiler ‘‘ Worcester ’’ are’ equipped 
with an ingenious damper regulator fitted to the fire-door. 
All the flues are arranged internally, so that no brickwork - 
setting is necessary. Among the advantages are the very 
simple setting, easy cleaning, compactness, the rapid start- 
ing, large fire-box, the low cost, durability and efficiency. 
Three boilers are shown by Messrs. R. O. Meyer; Ltd. 
Messrs. Hofer, Ltd., in this exhibition concentrate their 
attention on two specialities, namely, ‘‘ Durato,’’ and their 
patent asphalted sheet lead damp course. They have laid 
down a splendid stretch of ‘‘Durato’’ flooring; a section 
shows it to consist of two layers. (both are laid cold in a 
paste), the bottom being about % inch thick, the top 4 inch. 
A guarantee is given that if laid on an approved founda- 
tion, this flooring will not crack or work in any way, nor 
dust up with wear. Its appearance is enhanced at small 
extra cost by the introduction of lines or other borders. For 
greater hygiene the angles of the skirtings may be rounded, 
or open channels may be formed to carry off the water, if 
introduced in bathrooms and lavatories. During the past 
four years Messrs. Hofler have laid down ‘‘ Durato’’ in 
many public buildings, restaurants, offices, stores, hotels, 
hospitals, and other places, and everywhere have met with 
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/ success. The material is extremely adaptable. Their damp 
| course was introduced twenty years ago, and since tha 
time more than ten million yards super have been “used 
We cannot give more eloquent testimony as to its merits, _ 
The Standard Range and Fowndry Company, Ltd., hay 
on view the patent ‘‘ Bukone’’ fire, which aims at perfec 
consumption of fuel. The main feature is its graduate 
cone-shaped fire bottom, with an iron cone projecting in th 
centre, on which the fuel rests. The coals as they bur 
away fall on to this pierced iron cone, thereby preseryin 
a compact bright fire so long as they last. It has bee 
found sufficient to put on fuel twice a day—the patent doe 
_the rest. The fire is above the floor level, and the rate o 
combustion is under control. Another feature is a combine 
heating and cooking-stove 38 inches by 38 inches. Along 
side an ordinary open fire-place is an oven with a hot close 
over. A high pressure bath boiler can be fitted at extr 
cost. This patent stove is arranged so as to save both spac 
and money, and possesses the advantage of self-contained flues 
The Company’s stand shows much else of interest to al 
concerned in building. The designs for some of the mante 
registers have been prepared by well-known architects. — 


Messrs. Allen & Norris as joinery manufacturers mus 
have been quick to see the advantages of the ‘‘ Hureka’ 
Sash Balance, which allows them to dispense with weights 
pulleys and cords in their windows. This neat patent has jus 
been adapted with success to the ‘‘ Burge and Benham”? win 
dow. Here the windows are fitted with guiding strip: 
(acting in grooves in flie sashes and frame), which reced. 
into the sash on pressing a catch. The sashes rest on plate 
attached to the lines which are retained automatically in 
the frame. On lowering the sashes to just clear the sil 
and pressing the catch, both sashes engage with. hinges anc 
open inwards as casements, for cleaning or other purposes 
Neither parting nor staff beads are required. The inventior 
provides a dust and draught-proof frame when the sashe 
are closed. The advocates of casement windows will finc 
this new patent full of interest. Its price is cheap enoug! 
to allow of its general use. i 


‘““The Excelsior’? Down Blow Preventor Chimney Po 
is one of the latest of Mr. E. G. Wright’s many invention 


designed to cure the ills to which chimneys are heir. Th 


ree 


Established 1880. 


Ps ; Telephone, 
Telegrams: “ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.’ 


IM. T. AUSTIN & $0! 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
Repairers. 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: GCORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


The 
> RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 
a } LTD., 
Be 34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 
Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK, 


' Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


Telephone; 
11058 Central.' 


Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
Without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and 
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ROOFING =: 


has all the merits of the Standard Buberoid with the 


added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. This colour 
| will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 


‘Schola’ 


Cloak Room 


| coating requiring constant attention. The Colour of 
Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of Hook 
the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. oo * — (Regd.) 
DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL YOU 200 Schools. 
HAVE SEEN SAMPLE OF RED RUBEROID. 200,000 
Apply for Catalogue K and Samples. : Hooks in use. 
The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd., Bore 
Lag] : 5 ookes& Co, 
* 81 & 83 Knightrider St, LONDON, E.C. Led. 
ths 4 Cateaton St, 
3 Manchester. 
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1eware pot is fitted with two independent hinged blades 
ch catch the down blow, and can be fixed at any angle 
he wind. A sweep’s brush from below pushes the blades 
Je. The surveyor to the Thornhill U.D.C., in a letter, 
es that an exposed chimney which had been rendering 
oom uninhabitable at intervals during twenty-five years 
; entirely cured by a Century cowl. Mr. Wright shows 
ious forms of his cowls, all of which have received profes- 
nal and non-professional praise, and which enable him 
guarantee to cure any chimney. 


The workmen of the Limmer Asphalte Paving Company 
laid down more than two and a half million square feet 
erficial of their mineral rock asphalte on roofs all over the 
ited Kingdom. Their list ranges from Buckingham Palace 
| Windsor Castle to workmen’s dwellings in the Borough. 
» mines belonging to the Company in France, Germany, 
1 Sicily are extremely rich, and the firm are enabled to 
nufacture many classes of goods of which specimens are 
wn on the stand, including a sectional model of a stable to 
strate roofing in mastic asphalte, and flooring in litho- 
¢. Mineral rock asphalte can be laid either upon solid 
crete or on flat constructed wood joists and boards, but 
the latter case their specially prepared felt or canvas is 
ed to the boards and the asphalte laid upon it. Mineral 
k asphalte to roofs should always be laid in two coats, 
th broken joints. 

Although the Burlington Slate Quarries at Kirkby-in- 
ress have been established for more than two hundred 
ws, their merits are little known in the south. That this 
iorance has been no mean loss is suggested by the samples 
hibited at Stand No. 17, and still more so by the display 
Dartmouth Hall, Queen Anne’s Gate, W. The colour at 
se arrests the attention; conspicuous is one sample 
athered to a delightful brown, and which is a product of a 
marate quarry. Burlington slates are supplied in random 
es for roofing in diminishing courses. The heaviness, 
rdness and toughness are proofs of their longevity; they 
2 impervious to everything. For the many who cannot 
spect the quarries in North Lancashire, which are being 
tked by the Right Hon. Victor C. W. Cavendish, M.P., 
. would recommend a visit to Dartmouth Hall, W., where 
e appearance of the slates on roofs of various shapes, and in | 
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James Bedford & Co. 
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CHAS. WATSON, V-B.8.A., 65 Hit & HEY) 
Ventilating Engineers, 
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various qualities, sizes and colours may be gauged. 
southern market should be quickly establsihed. 

La Brea Asphalte Company, Ltd., have their headquarters 
in Birmingham, and offices in London, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Swansea, Manchester, and Glasgow. They are importers of 
Limmer, Seyssel, Vorwohle, Trinidad and other brands of 
natural rock asphalte as well as contractors for flat roofs of 
all kinds, floors, pavements, &c. Their specialities are 
‘‘Breala’? pure bitumen sheeting, ‘* Breala’’ bituminous 
cavity cement, and ‘‘ Breala”’ bitumen composition for 
wood block flooring. The sheeting has been used as a lining 
for two small tanks on Stands Nos. 25 and 26 ; we have little 
doubt of the testimonial that would be given by the gold 
fish swimming therein. The material has been. successfully 
employed on private and public works. Their damp course 
sheeting is likewise familiar to the trade. La Brea Asphalte 
Company are contractors to the Admiralty, the War Office, 
the Office of Works, and other authorities who would have no 
dealings with products other than those of the highest merit. 

Messrs. Ward, Skelding & Co. manufacture a drain 
cleaner—aptly called the Ferret—of specially prepared steel 
wire on the spring principle which must infallibly dislodge 
all obstructions. Somewhat similar is their patent armoured 
cane drain machine. They also supply other valuable acces- 
sories to sanitation. 

Earth closets of different kinds are exhibited by W. Wells 
on Stand 87. The prices have a wide range and must appeal 
to different people: the self-acting closets are the most 
expensive, 


A 


Duplicators are so universal a feature of office work 
that the exhibit of the ‘‘ Zygad’’ Patent Duplicator Company 
attracts more than ordinary technical interest, We may 
certainly say of it that its simplicity must be seen to be 
appreciated. The patent automatic guides make inexact 
registration almost an impossibility if the smallest care is 
taken. This is especially valuable when specifications, bills 
of quantities, or plans have to be reproduced. The stencil 
is fastened to the frame in such a way that it is always 
straight. Speed is likewise increased. A London advertising 
agency reports that the actual rolling off of copies was done 
exactly 50 per cent. faster on a ‘‘ Zygad’’ machine than on 
the apparatus they previously used. Their stencil, tissue, 
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and backing-sheet are fastened together ready to pass through 
the typewriter, and the backing-sheet has the various sizes 
indicated so that the typist has always the limited writing 
space in front. This secures a further saving of time. The 
stencils can be put aside for a month, and then brought into 
use again. This duplicator should prove a valuable adjunct 
to many municipal departments 


“Chloride Accumulators’’ are much in use in tramway 
and electric lighting stations, telegraph and telephone works, 
private plants, yachts, &c. One of the distinguishing fea- 
tures is the wood diaphragm separator which is introduced 
exclusively for all the cells. The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company supply electrical engineers with goods of the highest 
quality, 

The Coignet System of Armoured Concrete Construction 
cannot of course be fully represented in the limits of a stand. 
But it is well known already and stands in little need 
of introduction. To use the Company’s own words, ‘‘ the 
general principle of the system is to allow round bars to sup- 
port the tensile strains while the concrete bears the compres- 
sion.’’? To connect together the concrete and the bars working 
to extension, smaller bars are introduced, which connect both 
by means of metal stirrups. The stand shows photographs 
and models of frameworks. 


Another blow has been aimed at the continued existence 
of the old-fashioned window. The full-size model of Self’s 
Automatic Combination Window set up in the hall must 
shake the constancy of the staunchest upholders of the sash 
window with its cords and pulleys, which is so familiar a 
feature of home life. This new patent simultaneously lets in 
air and keeps out burglars from an empty or occupied house. 
As a sash window it may be opened from two to three inches 
at the top, without admitting air at the bottom, and there 
it is locked; or the top and bottom sashes may be opened 
simultaneously about five inches each, and again it becomes 
immovably and automatically locked. If greater air is re- 
quired, a catch on each side of the frame is released, and the 
beading removed, then the window swings out horizontally, 
and the two sashes are secured at an angle. When reversed the 
windows are get-at-able for cleaning or for repair of the glass. 
The mechanism dispenses with springs or levers ; the appara- 
tus is made of tinned malleable iron, and the box containing 
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it can be fitted to any window. Messrs. F. Sage & Compan 
Ltd., have become agents for this new invention by Mr. } 
Self, which has attracted much favourable notice from a 
who have seen it. ie 

A Ransome concrete mixer with a capacity of 50 cuh 
yards per day is exhibited by the Ransome-ver Me; 
Machinery Company. The mixing of concrete is so vital 
its success that great attention must be paid to the mea} 
employed. Many people predict that hand-mixing yw; 
shortly be a thing of the past. The Ransome mixer discharg 
its concrete during revolutions through a chute regulat 
by a simple lever device, thereby dispensing with all tiltin 
The Company claim that a perfectly mixed concrete is 9 
tained in a comparatively short space of time. The applian 
is manufactured by Messrs. Ransome & Rapier. 

The ‘‘ Apt’’ Construction Syndicate substitute permane 
slabs for the temporary timber moulds generally employed ; 
the formation of concrete walls. The slabs may be of a varie; 
of materials according to the place where their exterior sy 
faces will be presented. The syndicate state that a Saving 
at least 25 per cent. is made, one cause being the rapidity | 
construction permissible. The slab, plaques, tiles or so o} 
are tied together by metal, 


A very pleasing portable panel bungalow has deen set y 
by the Wire-Wove Roofing Company, and Portable Buildin, 
Company, of London. The absence of brickwork foundatioy 
does not render it less complete, for the buildings can be pe 
manently erected upon iron shoes, averaging 2 per cent. upc 
the cost. The wall and panels are of one size, and inte 
changeable ; this permits the position of the windows beiz 
altered if desired, and set up in any part of the bungaloy 
Portable buildings are of special value for setting up abroa 
This company’s sections are practically solid when packed 

Messrs. Boulton & Paul, Ltd., have a very varied displa 
comprising a motor-boat, several pumps, an hydraulic rar 
a windmill, a boot-scraper and marine petrol engines to co 
from 191. to 1801. 

The Safety Ladder Cradle Syndicate show an almost pe 
pendicular ladder fitted with a cradle which is shifted : 


the right or left by means of guy-ropes and is capable « 


bearing two men. 


It is unnecessary for anyone to gua 
the foot of it. 


The cradle may be raised or lowered by #1 
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workmen as they stand inside. It can be quickly fitted to 
any ordinary builder’s ladder. A smaller extending cradle 
is made to hold one man. The Syndicate are prepared to 
let the cradles out on hire. 

A “Progress ’’ Hand-power Brickmaking Press (semi-dry 
process) has been set up by Messrs. Rudhall & Co. The 
capacity is 7,000 bricks per day with a couple of operators ; 
two bricks are made at each operation at a pressure of from 
12 to 15 tons. The bricks need not be spread out to dry. 
Messrs. Rudhall & Co. also sell a ‘“‘ Rapid” pugging-mill 
for preparing strong earths for the brickmaking press. 

Cochran & Co., Annan, Ltd., show a model of their 
patent vertical multitubular boiler which requires no brick- 
work setting. The smokebase and the back-plate are both 
detachable and lend themselves to facility of cleansing as 
well as to facility in transport. The boilers are made in sizes 
varying from 60 to 1,000 square feet of heating surface. 

Leigh’s “ Safety’? Ladder Brackets can be used in three 

ositions—namely, (1) when the ladder is vertical, and (2) 
and (3) on the back or front when the ladder leans against 
a wall. Each set consists of two struts and uprights made 
to fold up, two loops and 10 feet guard-rail. 

The maps produced by EH. Stanford are familiar to all 
people of all classes and all ages. Separate maps of London 
are given to show the municipalities, the Parliamentary 
boroughs, ecclesiastical divisions, education, coroners’ dis- 
tricts, police courts, county courts, and Poor Law districts, 
and they may be purchased in different qualities, All are 
conspicuous. for clearness. 

A model of a crematorium furnace shown by Henry 
Simon, Ltd., introduces a novel feature into the exhibition, 
and may help to decide the large number of people who 
desire to know more about crematoria before deciding upon 
taking advantage of them. 

The Banner Sanitation Company make a speciality of 
drain-testing and drain-clearing machinery, and use the 
smoke, scent, air, or water tests. In addition to making 
sanitary examinations and reports of private and public 
buildings the company are prepared to draw up schemes for 
water supply and sewage disposal. 

The Underwriter’s Fire Extinguisher is simplicity itself 
in use. To bring it into play it is merely necessary to turn 


bottom up; to stop the flow turn it to its original position 
right end up. Revy, Phillips & Co. have a patent silent 
boiling nozzle and a patent automatic apparatus. 


The exhibition includes many other stands which appeal 
directly or indirectly to everyone interested in the building 
trades, as well as to those attached to municipal bodies. 
There can be no one who is not concerned in all that would 
tend to an improvement in the public health, and many of 
the exhibits have that desirable consummation. The authori- 
ties of Lyons, London, Croydon, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glas- 
gow, Wolverhampton, Rochdale, Hastings, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Holborn, have shown practical interest by adding 
to the loan section of models, photos, and plans of public 
works. 
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VARIETIES. 


Mr. Wattacez, K.C., told a meeting of the Justices at the 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell, that he understood that a site 
had been selected on the north side of the river for a new 
Sessions House, and any movement elsewhere would be tem- 
porary. He hoped so, but could not always believe all he 
heard. 

Av a meeting of Leith Dock Commission recently, ex- 
Provost Aitken presiding, a letter was read from the Leith 
Lodge of Operative Masons urging the Commission to proceed 
with the construction of the proposed new graving dock, The 
letter stated that the laxity of the Dock Commission in this 
particular necessity for a big commercial port like Leith had 
been for years a reflection on that body. To begin operations 
at once would mean employment for many men who had at 
present unwillingly to walk the street. 


Tue streets committee of the City Corporation submitted 


last week a plan of the subways for pedestrians that are to 


be constructed at a cost of 30,000/., which is to be paid by the 
London County Council, at the City end of Blackfriars 
Bridge, in connection with the widening of the bridge, fur the 
accommodation of the trams. The subways will extend 
from the north-west corner of the bridge to Queen Victoria 
Street, with spurs going east and west to opposite the District 
Railway station and near De Keyser’s Hotel. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S.|GALBRAITH & WINTON 
Consulting and Practical Scientist in GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
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Tue Grangetown Parish Council recently disqualified Mr. 
David Abercrombie, builder, one of the members, for having 
taken a sub-contract for work in connection with the Parish 
Council. At the last meeting of the board a letter was read 
from Messrs. Bryson & Grant, 8.8.C., Edinburgh, stating 
that they had been instructed by Mr. Abercrombie to take 
steps in the Court of Session to vindicate his position. The 
board agreed to submit the matter to counsel. Considerable 
interest attaches to the case, as it is said it is a test case, 
and the first of the kind brought up in the Court of Session. 


Tue light and water committee of Wednesbury Town 
Council have received the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to a loan of 7,1071. for the provision of a complete 
Independent plant for generating electricity. ‘The applica- 
tion was strongly opposed by the Midland Electric Corpora- 
tion for Power Distribution, who at present supply current to 
the Town Council in bulk, and who have since given notice 
of their intention to lay cables and to supply direct to con- 
Sumers in the borough under the power conferred upon them, 
as they claim, by a provisional order, which includes Wednes- 
bury within their area of supply. The committee will recom- 
mend the Town Council to approve a new schedule of charges 
for electric current, which they state represents considerable 
reductions, amounting to 4d. per unit on lighting and over 
3d. per unit for power. It is claimed that the prices of elec- 
tricity in Wednesbury will, as a result, be as low as, if not 
lower than, any in South Staffordshire, and probably in the 
whole country. 

Tue Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Employers 
met on the 23rd ult. at the George Hotel, Selby, there being 
a large attendance. The President (Mr. J. Biggin) was in 
the chair. It was reported that several associations had 
written to the Home Secretary calling his attention to 
matters affecting the trade arising out of the recommendations 
of the committee appointed to inquire into the dangers 
attendant on building operations. It was also reported that 


the National Federation was endeavouring to arrange for an 
interview with the Home Secretary in order that the points 
in the letters might be personally discussed with him. ' A 
letter was read from the Home Secretary stating that, 
although builders might occupy premises which for certain 
purposes came under the provisions of the Factory Acts, it 


eS eer 


would not be necessary for them to furnish returns of com- 


pensation arising from accidents under Section 12 of the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. Mr. James Townsley, — 
of Hull, read a paper on ‘‘ The evils of trade competition,” _ 
An invitation was received to hold the next meeting of the — 
Federation at Halifax, which was accepted. © : oe 


WINDOW GLASS.* 


TAKING a piece of sheet or ordinary window-glass, a thing 
we, see every day,of our lives and accept—wonderful as it 
really is—without thought or question as we do the air we _ 
breathe, unless, of course, that air or that glass obtrudes — 
itself unpleasantly upon our senses, like foul air, or the te 
cheap Belgian glass, so freely used in our houses, we find _ 


that this glass is a mixture of sand (which contains the 
silica and forms rather more than half the mixture), sul- _ 
Some carbon in the 
shape of anthracite or charcoal is used to decompose the 


phate of soda, and chalk or limestone. 


sulphate, whilst sometimes a little manganese and arsenic 
are introduced. Some fifty years ago potash instead of _ 
sulphate of soda was used, and this alkali, derived from the _ 


ashes of sea-weed known as kelp, employed a considerable 2. 


number of people in the West of Ireland, and on the northern _ 


shores of Scotland, in gathering and preparing it. From the — % 


fact that sea-weed and sand were used in making glass 
doubtless arose the legend that the discovery of glass was 
due to certain mariners, shipwrecked on a coast, lighting a 
fire to cook their food, the heat of the fire melted the sand) 
and, fusing it with the alkali of the sea-weed, produced a 


mass of glass. Considering the intense heat necessary to the 


making of glass, it is very doubtful if an ordinary open-air 
fire could have produced the results described. . i 

The pots in which the glass is melted are very important — 
factors in the process, and in England are made from the 
finest Stourbridge clay. The English pots are made ky 
hand, the workmen building them up with rolls of clay from 
the inside. The bottom of the pot, having to bear a great 
strain, is very thick, being from 10 to 12 inches through, the 
thickness gradually lessening towards the top. Hand-made. 


* From a paper by W. Montgomery, read at a meeting of the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects (Melbourne). a ieee 
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pots are considered more satisfactory than those made by | means of a diamond attached toa long handle, or by passing 
machinery, as is the case in France and Belgium. a red-hot iron along the cooling “ metal.’’ The glass is next 
' But, whether made by hand or by machinery, the pots | passed into the annealing oven; where it lies with the cut 
‘undergo some months of drying before being used. The old | side uppermost; the flame of the gas-kiln passes over and 
style of coal furnace is now little used in England, the | opens it, and it falls into a sheet. A workman called a 
improved gas furnace of Dr. Siemens having replaced it. “flattener ’’? smooths it out with a block of wood attached to 
When the pots are in their places in the furnace, the ingre- | a long iron. “After this the sheet, for it is now a sheet of 
dients, after being thoroughly mixed, are shovelled in, filling glass, passes on to a cooler part of the kiln. ving 
the pot nearly to the brim. In the warehouse the sheets. undergo examination—at 
The actual process of blowing a sheet of glass is very | least they do in an English factory. I doubt, from some of 
simple.. The workman, after the metal has ‘been cooled | the stuff imported, whether foreign sheet 1s ever looked at 
from a state of fluidity to a treacly condition, dips a long, | from the time it leaves the annealing oven until it is packed 
hollow iron rod, about 5 feet long, called a blow-pipe, into | for Australia. In some works, the sheets having superficial 
the mixture, gathering a pear-shaped mass at the end. This | defects are ground and polished, and sold as patent plate. 


lump or mass is placed on a block of wood, called a marver, Ordinary plate-glass of everyday use differs from sheet 
hollowed so as to allow the glass to expand, when blown, to | in that it is a cast or rolled and not a blown glass. The 
the required diameter. Sometimes a metal block is substi- | process of mixing and melting 1s practically the same, but 


‘tuted for the wooden one, charcoal being used to keep the | instead of the molten “ metal ”’ being lifted on the blowevr’s 
glass from scratches. The workman blowing down the pipe pipe and blown, it is poured out on a perfectly smooth, flat, 
expands the glass into a cylindrical form. It is then taken iron table, and pressed down and rolled by a great iron roller 
back to the furnace and heated in one of the openings. In until of the required thickness. It is then placed in the 
front of the furnace is a pit or well, about 10 feet deep; | annealing oven and left to cool, or anneal. After cooling, it 
over this is placed a platform, on which the glass-blower | is found that, though the table and' the roller were perfectly 
stands and swings his cylinder of glass, blowing through the | smooth, the surface of the glass is all uneven ; it is, n fvct, 
‘pipe at the same time, and gradually lengthening it. That | in the state of the rough rolled plate of commerce. This, of 
the “metal”? is uniform in substance and diameter is due | course, is a long way fromthe glass we use for mirrors and 
to the skill of the blower, who continues the process until shop-fronts. The next step is to grind and polish the plate. 
the glass is the required length and thickness. In the | The grinding is done by means of clean, sharp sand and 
thinner kinds of glass the end of the cylinder is opened by | water rubbed over the plate by machinery. The rough and 
putting it into the mouth of the furnace and blowing air | uneven surface is removed by sand, then a course of powdered 
into it—the heat expands the air, which bursts the metal | emery-stone is applied. After both sides of the glass’ have 
at the end in the furnace, this being the most vulnerable | been thus treated, it is further smoothed down by the appl- 
part. The hole thus made is widened by turning the | cation of the finer sorts of emery, with water, in a machine 
cylinder rapidly, with the opening downwards. The thicker | known as the “smoothing’’ machine. When the plate is 
glass is opened by putting a piece of hot glass to the end, | thoroughly smoothed (the latter part of this process being 
causing that part to burst open when blown into. The | done by hand), and all the rough, semi-opaque portions 
cylinder, after being opened, is laid on a wooden rest, and a | removed, it is taken to the polishing room. Here it is bedded 
cold piece of iron passed round near its junction with the | in plaster of Paris on a perfectly true and level table, which 
blow-pipe. The necessary tension being set up, the cylinder | moves slowly under a pair of arms, themselves moving at 
breaks away from the pipe. The cap or end of the cylinder | right angles to the table. Upon the arms weighted spindles 
is removed by passing a thread of hot glass round it, and on | are placed, each having a disc of wood, capped with felt, at 
the removal of this, running a piece of cold iron where the | the end. . Rouge or red-oxide and water are rubbed over the 
thread touched. The cylinder is now split lengthwise by | surface by the mechanical arms until the plate is polished 
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on both sides, and becomes the clear, brilliant, and colourless | to similar objects to that for which it had been subscribed, 


object through which the eyes of passers-by gaze at the 
treasures in the jeweller’s windows. 


THE AULD BRIG, AYR. 

A MEETING of the Ayr Auld Brig Preservation Executive 
Committee was held at Ayr, when the engineer (Mr. Wilson) 
submitted the following report:—“I have to report that 
the work of underpinning pier No. 1 has now been com- 
pleted, and that the pit is being filled up. The work at the 
point of the west cutwater was the most difficult yet 
encountered. Fortunately, owing to the completion of pier 
No. 2, both the 4-inch beams were available, and enabled 
the work to be done. The plant will now be erected at pier 
No. 3. The southern half of the bridge is in a position to 
be finished when the committee decide on the manner in 
which the work is to be done. The expenditure to date is 
2,886/.”’ 

Mr. Wilson stated that he proposed. to take soundings 
round the piers, but that the bridge might now be considered 
practically safe. The question of the deformed southern 
arch was considered. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Morris stated that 
the arch was thoroughly strong and secure, and.could quite 
well be retained in its present position, and'the committee 
resolved accordingly. A report and relative plans were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Morris as to the treatment of the external 
work of the bridge and as to the roadway levels, but as the 
report had been received only at the commencement of the 
meeting it was decided to continue it for further considera- 
tion. 

It was intimated that Mr. Joseph Martin, secretary of 
the United Burns Club, Glasgow, had remitted the sum of 
8431. 7s. 1d., being the proceeds of Glasgow Herald Fund, 
with the suggestion that the balance, after the bridge has 
been restored, should be used for an object connected with 
the Burns cult, such as the Chair of Scottish History or the 
Mauchline Homes. The committee instructed the secretaries 
to keep the matter before them. The secretaries stated that 
they had pointed out that if there was any balance after 
the work had been completed it would fall to be devoted 
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and that this would be a matter for consideration and dis- 


posal, not by the executive committee, but by 
committee, consisting of about 300 members, 
cally all interested would have a say in the disposal of the 
surplus fund, if any. — ; 


the general 


The treasurer reported that the fund amounted to 


10,534/., and that the fund 
2,9981. 13s. 11d. 

After the meeting the committee visited and 
the bridge, and received explanations from the engineer and 
archeological expert. The committee expressed themselves 
as pleased with the satisfactory progress of the operations, — 


expended to date was 


DOCK EXTENSION, LIVERPOOL. 


so that practi- 


inspected — 


THE works committee of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 


have issued the following report :— 


The committee having had under consideration the ques- 


tion of proceeding with the new docks, authorised by the 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board Act, 1906, to be constructed 
on the Board’s land situate to the north of the Hornby Dock, 
and reports from the engineer, together with memoranda from 
the docks and quays and traffic committees on the subject 
having been submitted, it was resolved :— 

To recommend that the engineer be authorised to proceed 
with the construction of the undernoted works, at a total 
estimated cost of 3,204,4001., viz. :— 

A vestibule or half-tide dock, with a river lock entrance 


870 feet in length and 130 feet in width, and having a sill - 


50 feet below old dock sill, the foreshore in front of the said 
entrance being lowered to suit the sill level and the river wall 
being underpinned and faced. Estimated cost, 1,378,8001. 

A lock, 645 feet in length and 90 feet in width, and having 
sills 20 feet 6 inches below old dock sill, between the Hornby 
Dock and the new half-tide dock referred to. _Estimated cost, 
204,6001. 

A branch dock (A1) opening out of the Half Tide Dock and 
immediately to the north of the present timber storage ground, 
and having on the north side a double-storey shed, 1,295. feet 
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in length and 100 feet in width, and on the south side a similar 
shed, 1,465 feet in length and 150 feet in width, with the 
necessary paving, railway sidings, &c. 881,000/. 

A branch dock (A2) also opening out of the Half Tide Dock 
to the north of the branch dock (A1), and having on the north 
side thereof a double-storey shed 1,265 feet in length and 
100 feet in width, and on the south side a similar shed 
1,295 feet in length and 100 feet in width, with the necessary 

aving, railway sidings, &c. 740,000I. 

Also that the engineer be authorised to make such modifica- 
tions of the timber storage ground north of the Hornby Dock 
as may be necessary to make the same accord with the scheme 

of new docks, &c., above referred to, at an additional estimated 
cost of 11,4271. 

Further, that the works committee be authorised to carry 
out the work as from time to time may seem desirable to them. 

It was also resolved to recommend that the new docks in 
question be respectively designated :—Gladstone Half-tide 
Dock, Gladstone Dock No. 1 and Gladstone Dock No. 2. 

The report was adopted. 


’ 


Tur twenty-seventh annual report and statement of 
accounts of the Builders’ Accident Insurance, Ltd., records 
that the number of policies in force at December 31, 1907, 
shows an increase of nearly 12 per cent. above the correspond- 
ing period last year. The premium income shows an increase 
of 4,4001., in spite of the large falling-off (caused by slackness 
of trade) in the amount of wages insured. The funds of the 
Association stand at 27,518/., as against 22,7621. last year. 

Tur Bradford sewerage scheme, which has been the 
subject of protracted controversy, has been adjudicated upon 
by the Local Government Board after an inquiry, and the 
decision has now been announced. The scheme is to cost one 
and a quarter million sterling. The Local Government Board 
has approved of the line of the outfall sewer to Esholt, which 
is the vital point of the scheme, and has also agreed to the 
question of bacteria filters being left over pending the results 
of experiments. There are one or two points not settled, but 
the advocates of the scheme declare that they have got all 
they asked for. 
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THE DRYING OF NEW BUILDINGS. 


THERE are many confirmed invalids who trace their mis- 
fortune to prematurely occupying houses while they retained 
some damp, even though they may have curbed their im- 
patience to take possession for six months or more. The 
Tiirk Drying System (for which. Messrs. Setzer & Co., of 
Manchester, are the agents in this country) has come to 
free the public from the uneasy misgivings usual to occu- 
pants of brand-new residences. Through its aid freshly 
plastered rooms are perfectly dried in from one to three days. 
The accompanying show the exterior and sectional view 
of the simple apparatus. Fresh air, entering by the 
bottom 4-inch or 5-inch pipes, circulates through forty-eight 
tubes surrounding the coke fire, and is discharged dry, hot, 
and rarefied into the room. It then passes along the ceiling 
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and walls, drawing out the damp, and so, becoming heavy, 
sinks down and re-enters the apparatus, laden with moisture, 
through two movable deflectors at the sides. The air then 
mixes with the coke gases in the smoke-outlet tube, and finally 
escapes into the chimney. It will be seen that there is a 
ceaseless air movement which has an improving chemical 
effect on the plaster. Property-owners, tenants, contractors 
and many others stand in no need of any explanation of the 
advantages of an apparatus which will perfectly and hygieni- 
cally dry a room or a house in three days. This feat has 
been achieved by the Tiirk system for years past in Germany. 
It has been employed in the Manchester Infirmary, now in 
course of erection, and in numerous houses in that city. 
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THE BRASS TRADE. 


Tare first of a series of lectures on Brass was delivered by 
Professor Thomas Turner in the University of Birmingham. 
In giving a brief account of the history of brass, 1t was 
pointed et that the development of the metallurgic arts 
is an index of the civilisation and prosperity of a nation. 
The stone tools and weapons of early man were of three 
distinct periods, and stretched back into remote antiquity. 

The discovery of copper was the next stage in most cases, 
and the use of this metal hardened in various ways, and 
in later years particularly by the addition of tin, led to 
the spread of the bronze age over a great part of Europe, 
Asia, and parts of Northern Africa, ‘Tn many parts of the 
world, however, no evidence of a separate bronze age could 
lye traced, but iron and-bronze-were used side_by ‘ido. In 
Eg gypt, in particular, ‘bfonze was found among the earliest 
yemains, and recent researches had tended to thrust back 
farther and farther-the cdawn of the brénze age. The skill 
of the Hindus and Japanese in brorize castings called. for 
special ‘recognition. In} the Middle, Aves” Germany was 
renowned for brass, and particularly for” ‘church | brasses, 


over 4,000 of which are known to exist in this country. 


Most of them éame from Nuremberg,.which still has a fairly 
considerable trade 1n metals. The manufacture of brass is 
believed ‘to have been introduced into England in 1565, while 
brass works, which “are still in, existence, were started “in 
Bristol about 1702. Brass was first made in Birmingham 
about 1740, works being erected in Coleshill Stréet about 
that time by Turner. Rapid progress was made owing to 


the introduction of rolling mills about this period, and the | 
which was supplied by the River Rea | 


use of water power, 
and by sundry mill pools in the neighbourhood. ‘Then came 
steam engine of Watt and Boulton, and about the same 
time the introduction of the stamp and die into the brass 
trade. Later came gasfittings, after the experiments of 
Murdoch, then the extended use‘ of copper and brass in 
locomotive and marine engines and engineers’ fittings ; and 
still later the trade in electric fittings of all kinds. “When 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne theré were about 175 
brass works im Birmingham, with an average of less than 
twenty employés in each. There are now over 800 establish- 
ments in the local brass trade, with an average of nearly 


the 


‘land and in America. 


fifty employés in each. The trade has thus expanded — 
enormously, but it is still largely in the hands of relatively 
small masters. Many firms have left the city and erected 
larger works outside the borough boundary; other towns, 
like Manchester and Glasgow, have become considerable 
producers ; while, particularly in America, enormous quan- 
tities of copper alloys are now produced, and the manufac- 
tories and methods are of the most approved style. Much 
has been done in recent years in Birmingham to improve 
the condition of the brass-worker ; but wages, which increas- 
ed considerably from 1865 to 1890, have since made very 
few advances, except in relation to boys, women, and 

ordinary, or less skilled, workmen. Turning to the subject 
of the metallurgy of copper, the lecturer pointed out that in 
commerce there are three well-recognised kinds of the finished — 
material, namely—conductivity copper; which is specially 

pure ; best select, which is used for alloys, and which is — 
of very considerable purity, though not so markedly so as 
the former; and wrought copper, to which appreciable 
quantities of arsenic, iron, or other elements are added in — 
order to improve its durability or working qualities. The 

rest of the lecture was an illustrated description of the pro-— 
duction and refining of copper by modern methods in Eng- 

As typical of modern practice, the — 
smelting at Anaconda, and the electric refining of copper — 
in New Jer sey were described by Professor Turner in detail. 


Tue Brighton Town Council last week definitely decided 
in favour of a scheme for the establishment of a summer and 
winter palace on the foreshore. ‘The site is on the western 
side of the West Pier, extendirig towards the houndary of the 
borough in that direction.’ Originally the ‘promoters desired — 

a site of about a quarter of a mile long, but after negotiation 

a site 760 feet in length was agreed upon. At the meeting, 
ittae er, there was a ‘feeling j in favour of a larger area, being 
appropriated for the purpose, and this point was left open 
for the present, but 760 feet is to bé the minimum length. 
The question of the depth of the sité is also to be further — 
considered with a view to the remainder of the foreshore being 
properly protected. A lease for 50 years is to a pies! at a 
peppercorn rental. 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first _post_on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


SASH 
CANOPY 


LUXFER#:,PRISM 


Bring in Daylight. 


Specialties : 


Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., ta, 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. ——— 


Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. , 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our mserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to recewe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not im every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., wt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 
Satrspury.—June 13.—The committee of the Salisbury 
and District joint isolation hospital invite designs for isola- 
tion hospital in the neighbourhood of Old Sarum. Premiums 
of twenty guineas and ten guineas. Full particulars and 
ground plan on receipt of 10s., returnable on receipt of 
designs. No guarantee to employ successful architect. Mr. 
Francis Hodding, clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atston.—June 1.—For erection of a stone skew bridge of 
one arch, at an angle of 65 degrees and 40 feet square span, 
across the Blackburn, in the parish of Alston, Cumberland, 
and within two miles of Alston Station, N.E.R. Mr. Geo. 
Jos. Bell, M.I.C.E. and M.A.8.C.E., county surveyor and 
bridge-master, The Courts, Carlisle. 

AsuHrorp.—May 28.—For the constructiun of a nine-stall 
stable, loose-boxes, corn store, harness-room, hay loft, &c., at 
Regent’s Place. Mr. William Terrill, surveyor, 5 North 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 


BeckenuamM.—May 18.—For the erection of a corrugated 
iron building (of an area of about 65 feet by 100 feet) to be 
used as an art school. Deposit 21. Mr. John A. Angell, 
surveyor, Beckenham Urban District Council. 

Brtrast.—May 25.—For erection of a vested school in 
Tate’s Avenue. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and civil 
engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Bripewater.—May 16.—For erection and completion 
of an additional wing to the school buildings in Blake 
Street, together with other incidental works. Messrs. Cottam 
& Samson, architects, 43 High Street, Bridgwater. 


Dome Lights, 
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Busury.—May 19.—For erection of Council offices and 
stables in Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts. Mr. Austin Durst, 
M.A., architect, 3 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


CamBporNnE.—May 18.—For erection and completion of 
United Methodist church at Camborne, Cornwall. Mr. 
Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. : 

Carpirr.—For erection of a bottling stores 1n Cardiff. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, AR.LBA., archi- 
tect and surveyor, 31 High Street, Cardiff. 

Carcueats.—For erection and completion of two tene- 
ment houses at Catchgate, Durham. Mr. J. Cockburn, East 
Castle. pi 

Cuetmsrorp.—May 21.—For alterations and additions 
to Chelmsford and Essex Hospital and Dispensary. Deposit 
11. ls. Messrs. Young & Hall and W. H. Pertwee, joint 
architects, the Institute, Chelmsford. 

Cuuster.—May 18.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences (a) in Northgate Street and (b) at the junction 
of Bridge Street and Grosvenor Road. Deposit 1l. The City 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Chester. 

CierrHorpss.—June 11.—For erection of infants’ block 
at the Elliston Street schools. Deposit 21. .2s. Apply by 
May 28 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

Croypon.—May 20.—For the following works to be 
carried out at the Croydon Mental Hospital, at Warlingham, 
Surrey :—(Contract No. 1) To builders—erection of three 
ward blocks, including drainage, fencing, shelters, water- 
softening plant, bacteria beds, roads, &c. (2) To heating 
engineers—heating three ward blocks, and including hot- 
water service, cold-water storage tanks, fire-mains, &c. 
(3) To lighting contractors—lighting three ward blocks, tele- 
phones, fire-alarms, &c. Deposit 1l. 1s. each. The Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Croypon.—May 21.—For alterations to offices at the 
Brighton Road Schools. Surveyor to the committee, Edu- 
cation Office, Katharine Street, Croydon. 

Coventry.—May 23.—For the work required and 
material supplied in erection of a depot at Spon End  De- 
posit 11. 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and 
surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 


Croypon.—May 18.—For erection of a school for 868 chil- 
dren in Tavistock Grove, Croydon. Deposit 1l. 1s. before 
May 2 at the Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon. 

Dover.—May 18.—For erecting a temporary infants’ 
school in the Pier district. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. C. 
Hawke, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Maison Dieu House, 
Biggin Street, Dover. 

East Ham.—May 19.—For erection of school buildings 


to accommodate 1,580 children at Altmore Avenue. Depos't 


501. Apply before May 12 to Mr. R, L. Curtis, committee’s 
architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 

Farnuam.—May 30.—For erection of observation block 
at the Farnham Joint Isolation Hospital. Deposit 21. 2s, 
Mr. W. J. Wells, architect, 112 West Street, Farnham. 

Giascow.—May 18.-—For the construction of about 547 
lineal yards of quay wall at Meadow Side, on the north side 
of Glasgow Harbour. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. W. M. Alston, 
engineer to the trustees of the Clyde Navigation, 16 Robertson 
Street, Glasgow. 

GreatHam.—May 22.—For the erection of a tower to the 
parish church of Greatham, near West Hartlepool. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham. 

Great Yarmourn.—May 18.—For erection of a bakery. 
Mr. Arthur S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Bank Cham- 
bers, Great Yarmouth. 

Great YreLpHAM.—May 29.—For taking down and re- 


building bridge over a tributary of the River Colne, filling” 


up fordway, and other works in the parish of Great Yeldham, 
Essex. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, M.I.C.E., chief surveyor, 
Chelmsford. 


Happon Moor.—May 19.—For erection of farm buildings — 


and other work at Haddon Moor, near Bakewell. 
10s. 6d. Myr. E. M. Longsdon, architect, Bakewell. 


Hastinepen.—May 16.—For supply of goods and erec- 
tion of buildings at Prinny Hill, off Blackburn Road, as set 


Deposit 


forth in the following contracts, namely :—(Contract No. 1) 


refuse destructor, power-house, battery-room, workshop, 


offices, &c., consisting of the following trades :—Excavator, — 
mason and bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber and ~ 


glazier, slater, plasterer, and painter and varnisher; (2) 
steel and iron work in stanchions, girders (compound and 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 3 in. at less than one-third the cost of stoné 
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simple), wrought casements, steel roof principals, spiral 
staircase, and receiving hopper ; (3) chimney stack 150 feet 
high with firebrick lining; (4) pulverising plant, elevator, 
revolving screen, and the necessary gearing; (5) weigh- 
bridge. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Singleton Green, borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 

Hrapcorn.—May 20.—For erection of closets and the 
connection of same with the main sewer, and other sanitary 
improvements at the Council schools. Mr. S. W. Burden, 
High Street, Headcorn, Kent. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 18.—For the excavator and 
mason’s work (labour only), carpenter and joiner’s work, 
plumber, plasterer, blue slater, and painter’s work required 
in erection of four houses,- Leeds Road North. Send name 
and address to Mr.. James Hall, architect and surveyor, 
Market Buildings, Market Street, Huddersfield. 

HupDDERSFIELD.—May 22.—For erection of new works in 
Viaduct Street and Fountain Street. Mr. J. Berry, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

TRELAND.—May 20.—For building a teacher’s residence 
at Ballykeel, Ednagonnell N.S., near Hillsborough. Rev. 
J. Mitchell, Anahilt. 

TRELAND.—May 23.—For the completion of Ward Avenue, 
Bangor, co. Down. Mr. Ernest L. Woods, C.E., estate sur- 
veyor, 97 Main Street, Bangor, co. Down. 
| Ineranp.—June 1.—For carrying out alterations at the 
National Robertson School, Stranorlar. Mr. Raitt, Stranor- 
lar. 

LEavesDEN.—May 28.—For the reconstruction of the 
boys’ playshed and provision df a recreation room at the 
schools, Leavesden, near Watford, Herts. Mr. Alfred A. 
Millward, clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

Lreps.—May 18.—For erection of a chimney. Messrs. 
W. Hill & Sons, architects, 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 

Lrex.—May 18.—For extensive additions to the Leek 
Memorial Cottage Hospital. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Wm. 
Sugden & Son, architects, Leek, Stafis. 

Lonpon.—May 19.—For erection of a disinfecting sta- 
tion at the Neckinger depét, Bermondsey. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. R. J. Angel, M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Spa Road. 


Lypp.—For erection of offices at Lydd Council School, 
Kent. Mr. H. W. Stringer, correspondent, New Romney. 


MancueEster.—F or certain repairs and for asphalting at 
the Heaton Park Council School. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. E. 
Fielding Mills, clerk, County Education Office, Prestwich, 
Manchester. 


Masuam.—May 16.—For widening, &c., Masham Great 
Bridge (stone), for the North Riding of Yorkshire County 
Council. County Surveyor’s Office, County Hall, Northaller- 
ton. 


Mitz Enp.—May 23.—The visiting committee of the 
Essex County Lunatic Asylum are prepared to receive 
applications for bills of quantities of the various works for 
the erection and completion of the superstructure of the main 
building at Mile End, about 14 miles north ‘of Colchester 
main line railway station. Send names and addresses with 
a deposit of a Bank of England note of the value of £100, 
before May 18, to Mr. W. P. Gepp, Clerk to the Visiting 
Committee, New Street, Chelmsford. 

Scorranp.—May 18,—For erection of a supplementary 
and higher-grade public school at Grangemouth : —(1) Digger, 
mason and brick work ; (2) carpenter and joiner ; (35) slater ; 
(4) plaster and cement; (5) plumber and gasfitting ; (6) 
glazier; (7) iron and steel; (8) smith; (9) tiler ; :(10) 
drainage. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Wilson & Tait, architects, 
B.L. Bank Buildings, Grangemouth. 


ScoTLAND.—May 23.—For the mason, carpenter, and 
slater’s work of the following buildings on the Haddo House 
Estates, Aberdeen :—Parish of Tarves—(1) Prenstone, new 
steading ; (2) Mains of Auchedly, double byre ; (3) Quilquox, 
new steading and store. Parish of Methlick—(4) Hillbrae, 
new steading. Parish of Fyvie—(5) Bowiehillock, new stead- 
ing; (6) South Faddonhill, new steading. Parish of New 
Deer—(7) Auchreddie, new steading ; (8) Overton of Auch- 
nagatt, barn and loft; (9) Mains of Inkhorn, barn and loft. 
Parish of Ellon—(10) Airdlin, double byre and stable. Mr. 
Charles G. Smith, factor, Haddo House, Aberdeen. 


Searorp.—May 16.—For the enlargement of the girls’ 
and infants’ public elementary Council school at Seaford, 
Kast Sussex. Send names and addresses togMre Rood: 
Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
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Surrtny.—May 28.—For erection of a band-room and 
gymnasium at the schools, Wickham Road, Shirley, near 
Croydon. Deposit 5/. Send names by May 16 to Mr. E. 
Pitts Fenton, 283 Tooley Street, S.E. 

Sxreton.—May 27.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
painter, plasterer, concretor, slater, and ironfounder s work 
required to be done in erection of proposed additions to the 
infirmary; also for proposed new consumptive block at the 
workhouse. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 


Smatt Hearu.—May 19.—For erection of a Council 
special school at Little Green Lane, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham. Deposit 21. Applications for forms of tender and 
bills of quantities may be made on or before May 1 in the 
Finance Office of the Education Department, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 

SrarrorD.—May 23.—For the enlargement of the North 
Street (Infants) Council School by 150 places. Deposit 
iJ. 1s. Send names to Mr. G. Balfour, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 


Srockport.—May 21.—For the manual and team labour 
and a portion of the materials required in the erection of a 
retaining wall adjoining the River Goyt in Newbridge Lane. 
Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Stockport. 

SrockTon-on-TrEs.—May 20.—For the erection of lava- 
tories, &c., at the education offices, Dovecot Street. Mr. 
M. H. Sykes, borough engineer, Town Hall, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

Sroney STRATFORD.—May 19.—For erection of a retort- 
house and other buildings at gasworks. Deposit 2l. Mr. 
John Eunson, C.E., Northampton. 


Srranton.—May 20.—For erection of a rocket life-saving 
apparatus house. Coastguard Station, Hartlepool. 


THoLTHORPE.—May 16.—For the whole of the works in 
connection with alterations and additions to the Tholthorpe 
Council school. Mr. J. C. Wrigley, secretary, County Hall, 
Northallerton. 


THORNTON-LE-DALE.—May 16.—For erection of Wes- 
leyan church and schools, Thornton-le-Dale, Pickering. Mr. 
A. B. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 


Ucesy.—May 22.—Part or complete tenders are in- 
vited for erection of a Wesleyan church, &c., at Uleceby. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. W. Hugill Dinsley, architect, Chor- 
ley, Lancs. . 

Unverston.—May 23.—For erection of additional store — 
and drying accommodation to Low Mill Tannery. Messrs. 
J. W. Grundy & Son, architects and surveyors, Central 
Buildings, Ulverston. 

Upertercu.—For erection of a farmhouse at Stowford 
Lodge, near Umberleigh, Devon. Send names to Messrs, — 
Ellis, Son & Bowden, F.S.I., surveyors and architects, Bed- 
ford Chambers, Exeter. 

Waxerretp.—For the erection and completion of Wes- 
leyan Sunday school and church premises at Westgate End. — 
Forward names to Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects 
and surveyors, Pontefract and Castleford. : 


Watrs.—May 18.—For certain internal alterations to 
the judge’s court, Merthyr Tydfil, and the provision of 
tables and seats for use as council chamber. The Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—May 18.—For repairs to damaged walls, ceil- 
ings, &c., in the girls’ and infants’ departments of the 
Georgetown Council School, Tredegar. Mr. C. Dauncey, 
secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 


Wates.—May 20.—For erection of twelve houses near 
Pwllypant. Mr. John H. Phillips, F.R.I.B.A., Clive 
Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. : 


Watrs.—May 20.—For certain alterations and additions 
to property in Mill Lane, Cardiff. Deposit'2/. 2s. Messrs. 
James & Morgan, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Charles Street 
Chambers, Cardiff. | 


Watss.—May 20.—For erection of a farmhouse and out- 
buildings at Blaen Rhymney, Mon. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr 
Blethyn T. Rees, Corn Exchange Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—May 21.—For erection of a hall, shops, &c., at 
Abercarn. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co., architects, 
41 High Street, Newport, and Cardiff. 


Wates.—May 21.—For building two semi-detached villas 
at Aberdare. Mr. Thomas Roderick, Clifton Street, Aber- 
dare. 
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“Watrs.—May 21.—For building a villa at Aberdare. | 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


Watxzs.—May 21.—For additions and repairs to the 


Council school at Eglwyswrw, Pembrokeshire. 

Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 
Wates.—May 22.—For erection of two houses in Hook- 

House, 


land Road, Porthcawl. 
Porthcawl. 


Nuneham 


Wates.—May 30.—For erection of business premises at 
Mr. Henry Waters, Market Chambers, Ebbw 


Brynmawy. 
Vale. 


WatsaLt.—May 21.—For sundry repairs, painting, and 
decorating to the infirmary buildings at the union work- 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, archi- 


house, Pleck Road. 
tects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Warn (Hurts).—May 20.—For the construction of an 
engine-house and other works in the parish of Stanstead 


Abbotts, Herts. Deposit 31. 3s. 


M.1.C.E., engineer, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
West Ham.—May 18.—For alterations at the Canning 


Town Council school, Deposit 11. 


Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education 


committee, 2 Fen Court, London, E.C. 


WuickHAam.—May 19.—Sole tenders are invited for erec- 
tion of Council school at Whickham, Durham, for about 600 
Marshall & Tweedy, 


children. Messrs. 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Winpsor.— May 25.—For erection of new platform cover- 
ing, &c., at Windsor Station, for the Great Western Rail- 
The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 

Worssroven Bripce.—May 19.—For the whole or any 
portion of the works required in erection of three houses 
to be built at Worsbrough Bridge, Yorks. 
Whitaker, architect, Worsbrough Bridge, Barnsley. 


way Co. 


Messrs. Parman & ForuertncHam have secured the con- 
tract for the rebuilding of the premises 4 and 6 Glasshouse 
Street, W. The architect is Mr. E. Keynes Purchase. 


Mr. D. E. 
Lewis 

Davies ; 
Cox & Bardo 
Turner & Sons 
Smith 

Jones . 


New Road, 


Caerphilly. 
Williams £4,572 0 0 
Mr. Joseph Francis, Williams Bros. . 4,095 0 0 
Hamilton & Millard . 3,879 0 0O 
Howells ; 3,870 0 0 
Apply before May 6 to Lewis ; 2 : : . 5,861 0 0 
Hunttey, Caerphilly (accepted) . 3,798 0 0 


For paving, kerbing, 


architects, 17 


For reparation of St. Fagan’s Parish Church. 
Haturpay, architect, 19 Castle Street, Cardiff. 


Rees, Aberdare (accepted) . 


TENDERS. 


ABERDARE. 
Mr. G. E. 


£1,780 0 0 
1,512 0 0 
1,242 7 0 
1,179 0 0 
1,119 0 0 
1,098 10 0 

955 17 0 


CAERPHILLY. 


For erection of eighteen houses on Bedwas Road, for the Tony- 
felin Building Club. 


Mr. W. Guy Youne, architect, 


channelling, flagging, sewering, forming 


and metalling, &c., in Caerphilly and Llanbradach. Mr. 
AL¥FreD O, Harpur, surveyor. 


Caerphilly streets. 


Brock SAeion.k 6 
Sims : : 1,158 11 8 
Lewis . ; 1,055 14 9 
Evans & Murray. 1,038 5 0 
Rutter ; : : 1,028" 2 -9 
Dyson, Parfitt & Co. , 1,014 15 0 
Mr. Arthur Howells : ; ; é 1,008 15 0 
Writirams, Abertridwr (accepted) 999 0 5 
Llanbradach. 
Brock 350 7 10 
Howells ( 540 12 10 
Evans & Murray 51415 8 
Rutter . : . : ; : : 314 3 5 
Cottins & Co., Cadoxton, Barry (accepted) 505 18 1 


PRAGUE & C0. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Rs Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Wee. STANLEY & CO... Ltd.,. 
_ 13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 

SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF i 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


! 
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i} 
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Cylindrical Tanks. 


FRED! BRABY3C'~ 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


“SYUBY [BOTIpuy]AD 
498M 1OJ] AY} JO S19INpOsjUY JeULS{IO oy, 


he. FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


MMustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd, Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained §. 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. HiuwEe (Rast End) 
CorsHAM Down QvuaRRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore 
sound and fine Building atvteeee oo. 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements, Summer- 
dried Stone for Winter use, 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. {Sorz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


tre 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARSHALTON. DEVONPORT. 
For erection of public offices and fire station. Mr. W. WILLIS 


For providing and fixing laundr 
g aundry machinery, gas engine 
GALE, surveyor. d he sae 


at workhouse. Messrs. THORNELY & Rooxs, architects, 


Spencer, Santee Gy (ee Pee OO eee i 
J ones Rison ‘ 2.458 7 Ol, Manlove, Alliot & Co. . ; ; “ 5 2877 9A 
Keon : ; 5 2.403 10 0 Ashwell & Nesbitt . : : : ; : 837 550 
Burnandia : f : 2,393 0 0 Heath & Co. . : ; ; : ; 6 OS ae 
Stewart & Sons . f : , ; ; 2,347°-0 0 J.& F. May. ‘ ; i ; : : 712 15 0 
General Building’ G07... 7...) 2,2IS OO Moorwood & Sons) 2-5) ee 645 0 0 
Everett ; : ‘ : 5 g ; 2,188 0 0 Bickle Engineering Co ; 6202-5 = 
Falkner & Sons . : é : , , 2,130 11 5 i Beis Raia qh : ? ; : 0 
Lawrence . s ; 5 k ‘ ‘ 2,109 0 0 rmstrong & Co. . : ; : . . 615 0 0 
Wallis : } ‘ ‘ ; 2074 1 6 Haden & Sons ‘ ; ; : : : 611 15 0 
Nightingale @. (os... Oa GRR DEO ‘Aublet & Co... +) oy ep 
Tugwell : é ? ; ; : 4 1,909 13 0 Bradford & Co. . 4 : x : ; 593 0 6 
Truerr & Sresin, Thornton Heath (ae- Alger & Sons . : : ; ; ; 592 7 6 
cepted) . ; : . : : : 1,841 11 10 Cherry Tree Machine Co... 2 : . 574 10a 
eS) hen SMa yk NC Willcocks & Sons ... . = 3 4 se 
Surveyor’s estimate . . . . . 1,883 0 0 D, & J. Tullis : ; : : : : 552 7 6 
CHINGFORD. Ellacott & Sons . ; ; : : : 560 0 0 
For making-up, kerbing, channelling and paving The Parade. Ditto ; 4 ‘ : : : 543 0 0 
Wallace & Inns . ; ; ; P 375-0). 0 Goddard, Massey & Warner . 5 ; ,) 0OLe 
Manders ‘ f ; ; : ; : 358 0 SumMERSCALES & Sons, Keighley (accepted) . 521 10 0 
Griffiths & Sons. : ‘ ; ; ; 3540-0 
Parsons & Parsons . ; : . . ; 344 0 O 
ae oem a E ‘ EASTBOURNE. 
ee Crantell a ane "395 0 0 | For works in connection with forthcoming pageant. Mr 
French 2 =... de ee eee Wea ee F, G, Cooxg, architect. 
ALLEN & Sons, Chingford (accepted) . : 291 4 6 Hinnels & Sons . : ‘ ; . £2,514 0 °0 
Noakes 4 : ; : ; é : 2,449 0 0 
DURHAM. Martin , ; ; ‘ : : ; 2,300 0 Ge 
For erecting branch stores, Nevill’s Cross. Mr. G. Orn, Gales. Y ; i : i j ‘ 2269 8 1 
architect and surveyor, 16 The Avenue, Durham. Peerless-Dennis . : : : : 2242 0 0 
Accepted tenders. Rich we. : ‘ : Y é i 3 2,222 14 6 
Beevers & Clark, Durham, mason : PHT OL Orr Opi: Harrison-Smith : ; ’ : ; 2,150: O29 
Gradon & Son, Durham, joiner . : ; 760..:0- 0 Cook & Sons 4 2 : : : : 1,980 0 0 
Newby, Durham, plumber . 7 ; : 24919 3 Jarman, Daws & Co. . ; : : f 1,848 0 0. 
Hopper, Durham, painter . , ; : 119 5 5 Ellis Bros, . Seals 4 4 i ; 1,841 0° G8 
Blakey, Durham, slater ; ; y : Sh ang Amer Bodle . ; ; : : : 5 : 1,799 0 Gs 
Pearson, Durham, plasterer 7 ; : yer eS aoa @ Hooxnam, Eastbourne (accepted) : : 1,628 0 0 


WITCHELL&C®. 
| 56 Ludgate Hill, Lanpon ec. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS. 
Finsacs, VANES, GRILLES, 


» GATES, RAILINGS, BALCONIES, 
aa CASEMENTS, STANCHEON BARS, 
Ty 
A Ic 


ENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWOR 


The ; 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 
hewen ‘ 34 Emerald Street, 
11053 Central.’ London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


) LANCASHIRE | | 


Gas 


THE SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL IS FOR GREAT 


/ FIRE 


\ INSURANCE COMPA 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


BRITAIN, CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO Security ae 
d CARTON-PIERRE, : T, 
19/- per annum. Ae a imates for Wrchitects’ Design. | Head Offices {76 KING WILLIAM STRERT, Bi 
Late 16 Hinde 
FOR ABROAD, H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (“%.d8, W""°) | FIRE-ACCIDENTS~ MARINI 


£1 »- 6 : 6 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
, : ] GOWER STREET STATIUN, LONDON. Architects for introduction of business. 


The “MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, sTOURBRIDGE 


Bi 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


K Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
5 &c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas canbe covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
| On properly prepared surface ene gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


| London Agents— ‘Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, : 


The G d Wall P Co., : 
250 Beeb vill Road, Sere be JOHN H. FULLER & co., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 
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EXETER. HANDSWORTH (YO 
rw ap. = RKS). 
For alterations and additions to 9 Higher Summerlands, | For the construction of a reservoir and fai of 1,267 yards 


ae Mr. R. M. Cuatticez, architect, Exeter. of 4-inch mains. Mr. B. Pownxtt, C.E., engineer and 
Baker Bros. . : ; : F ; ++ 2140/2050 surveyor, Handsworth, Yorks. 
a : : : : , : : ; 682 0 0 Jenkinson . 4 : : ; \ Ae esyyioie fe) al 

oles : , : : é 4 : , 644 0 0 Hyslop ‘ ; : : é 2 2 2,531° 157 2 
Ham & Passmore . : 3 : ; . 637 0 0 Jackson : : : ; : ; , 2 495 15 0 
Wesrcorr, Austin & Warts, Exeter (ac- Smith ea ho zea hqeee 

cepted) : ‘ . ‘ 599 0 0 Cooper ; ; : : : f 2,249 7 0 

FAWBERT AND BARNARD. Michell &Son . + - + * + . 2,174 16 10 
For alterations and additions to the County Council school. Dinnig : 4 ’ ‘ : 2,475 -6...8 

Mr. U. A. SmrrH, county surveyor, Hatfield. Brebner gh oie : - 2159 4 6 
re 21,683°14 0. |) eS Ot ao 
Kimberley . ; 1174 0 0 namberlain : F : ; . ; 2,090 13 2 
rr 173 15 6 | Stee emerge vio BOER TS 
Brown & Son : : : ; : ; 1,120. 0 0 vee pat A, ; ; a 
ana hh Pe (1,117 16 1 othort Sy sat Mamet i co acer Se 
Winch : : 1100 On Prnver Bros., Intake, Sheffield (accepted) . 1,896 10 0 
Se ree eS. 1097 0 0 . Bure 
Lawrence . ‘ ; ‘ i ‘ 1,085 18 1 For erecting fish-curing premises, stables, &c. Messrs, F'REx- 
anl. . ; ; : : d 0504 586 maN, Son & GasKELL, architects, Hull. 

Guasscocx & Son, Bishop’s Stortford (ac- ae Ltd. . ; : ‘ < ; ieee a e 
cepted) r i . : 3 5 x 945 0 0 soutnern ° ° F . : + . ? 
Johnson : ; : ; , : ; 1,497 2 8 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. K ‘ 
For street works in Old Road, for the Frinton-on-Sea Urban his & re ; ; ; ‘ ise : q 

District Council. Mr. EK. M. Bars, surveyor. ; : : : , 

‘ : ’ Me Goates : : : ; Z , : 1,443 13 6 
Wainwright, Ltd. . : ; A etal) 96 fe Garton : ; : ; : : ‘ 1,436 3 6 
Dee eC. 872 6 8 Simpson & Som bl) eed su, Be ee don 18 «3 
Chittenden & Simmons . , ? ' ; 785 17 9 Gaon ; : ; 1429 4 6 
ents Border & Co. . . ; : é [ay 1a ow Bilton ‘ . ; : f . : 1,427 19 9 

arr . . . . eee OL ESO ge Kettlewell . : : cn URE es Vi ADDIE 7G 
ree re 7011 8 | Morrell & Som: 93-5) hea ge aed Lhe 
Constable, Hart & Co., Clarence House, E.C. Harper, 41 Brunswick Avenue (accepted) . 1,414 0 0 

(recommended) . ‘ ; ; 3 681 11 0 IRELAND 

3 HUTTON. | For supply and erection of retort bench, fittings, iron and 
For erection of house on Hutton Hall Estate. Mr. Hueco R. steel work at the gasworks, Drogheda. 

Birp, architect, Brentwood. Gibbons Brose’y on A ee SL ooee ore 0 
Burtwell : f ; - : : wage 0. 0 Workman . , : : : ; ; 1,566 0 0 
Garbett . : : : : ; 5 : 985 0 0 R. & G. Heslop . . : : : ? 1,510 0 0 
Dowsing & Davis . : ; : : ; 890 0 0 Westwood & Wrights . : : : , 1,477 10 0 
Jarvis . : : ; f ; : : 869 0 0 Srrex, Athlone (accepted) . : ; . 1,380 0 0 


Simplify your Duplicating by using 
THE NEW PATENT 


“ZYGAD” 


HILL & SMITH] 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
. RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


and 


How to Cure them 


Apply to— 


E.G. WRIGHT, 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE BAD 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
M> and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals _ 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 
———————eeEeEeEeE 


(British Made) 


Entirely supersedes ALL other Flat 
Duplicators. 


INVALUABLE FOR REPRODUCING 


Specifications, Bills of Quantities, Plans, 
Typewriting, and Handwriting, Price 
and Tabulated Lists, Codes, Music, 
Drawings, &c. 


SS ee fi) | Ve oe 


Showing Machine with Arms up ready to receive Stencil. 


Saves 50% of the TYPIST’S time cutting 
the Stencil. 

Saves 50% of the OPERATOR'S time in 
feeding the paper in the machine, and 
guarantees EXACT registration by means of 
the ‘‘ZYGAD”’ Patent Automatic Guide, 


NO OTHER DUPLICATOR HAS 
THE ADVANTAGES EMBODIED 
IN THE “ZYGAD.” 


For full particulars apply to 
*ZYCAD’ PATENT DUPLICATOR CO., 
Manufacturers and Patentees, LTD. 

9 College Works, Lyme Street, London, N.W, 


Telephone—2621 HAMPSTEAD. 
Telegrams—'‘ ZyGAD,’’ LONDON. 


| 
{ wis i yi r 
i Gat ee ie E a ges & cord 

cit jonaneoneneneseeanayy iesegenneneeemeteeene natal 
ma NTN Wha WA NU \ 
NATTA TRE 
| Hi I} I HWW Mil SMH A 
HI ANA) HH I UTA AARATUAL TAA 


ORTALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


\ Telegrams, 

| *Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 

Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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ee ee 
KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD. LONDON —continued. 
For the extension of retort-house and carbonising plant at the | For drainage works and enclosing playground at Farrance 
gasworks. Street school, Limehouse. 
Holmes.45:Co. namie 2,422 0 Beattie ee NS ee 
Harris & Pearson : : A ; : 2,400 0 0 Bull: : : F : ; ; 1,909 0 0 
Jenkins & Co. . ; 3 i ; : 2,356 0 0 Roberts & Go: R ; ; : : : 1,858 0 0 
R. & J. Dempster. : . . 2,245 0 0 Symes f ; 3 ; - ‘ : 1,846 0 0 
Drakes, Ltd. 3 . 2,220 0 0 Parker CS Se 
Dempster & Sons, Elland (accepted) . » oie BOBTEOREO Longe eee 
LANCHESTER. Lawrance & Sons . : . E . é 1,696 0 0 
For erection of fifteen houses, &c., for Mr. J. Deuchar. Mr. F, & T. Thorne. . : é : : 1,665 00 
T. EK. Tayzor, architect, The Grove, Lanchester. Works committee’ s estimate ; , : 1,645 0 0 
Collin . : : : ae ee m 8 For fencing at L.C.C, East Greenwich cottages. 
RO ee St rot-6 0.) ile smith... 
Charlton & Sons . ; : ; : ; , Faulkner & Son. : : ; 5 : 89 15 0 
Ward é ; ; 238 62,400"20 0 ya hie is : 
‘ 9 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, “Cannon Street, E.C. 
Maddison & ‘Redshaw . 369 0 0 (rezoriemended) : 33. oa 
Rosson & Sons, Esh Winning, co. Durham r : : ; j 
(accepted) : : } : 1,947 0 O | For erecting and taking down after close of exhibition a 
LLANDAFF. pavilion for the Canadian Northern Railway system at 
creat f residence. Mr. G. E. Hatirpay, architect, the Franco-British Exhibition. Mr. Hugo R. Birp, 
ao Coan: a architect, St. Thomas’s Gate, Brentwood. 
Britton : : : : : A . £1,440 0 0 Sage & Co. (1905) . : : ; : . £585 0 0 
Shepton & Sons. ; 5 ; : : 1,429 10: 0 Joselyne & Young. : 4 ; .. » 072 0s 
Geen . 4 3 . . : : 4 1, 424.5487 20 Marre & Co. (accepted) : A } , 535 0 0 
Pele dker Bros: jay: : : , ‘ ; ets ok For provision of means of escape in case of fire at 55 Charing 
Cox & Bardo ; : . 2 : : is 351 i 4 ne 
Hallett : , : : : : i 1: 325 Ee ; 
jrnank Sesons ae : ; ; 2 ; alg 218 5 0 Barrett & Power . : : : : yi SeL6 Omg 
Knox & Wells 2’. oe a a 283-0 «(0 || “Lascelles &Co.  .. 7. a 
Allen & Son ea ee mike eye Negi nr oe are > 182 
Be s avan : ; En seeh i : ; 1,250 0 0 Marchant & Hirst (recommended) . : ‘ 179. 078 
M gos : 1,250 0 0 . . 
yYMONDS & Sons, Canton (accepted) . P 1,250 0 0 MILFORD HAVEN. 
LONDON. For additions and alterations to the Co-operative Society 
For fill ing in the former bed of the River Moselle on the premises. Mr. A. 8. Cuuee, architect, 14 Waterloo 
..C.C. White Hart Lane estate for the erection of fencing. Road, Milford Haven. 
ni fton ; ; : : ; : . £470 0 0 Harries & Son : ; é : : . £300 05am 
Coxhead : : : : : : 334 17 6 Lloyd & Co. . ; ‘ 217 O78 
Preprettp, Stoke Newington (accepted) . ’ 229 10 0 Powertt, Milford Haven (accepted) : ‘ 208 15 0 


~~ Expert in Photography cot 
RNEST MILNER, 22-i%ar% 
ie > RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA 


Erchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BO an 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner, 


SO THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, Ss. W. Telephone: 327 Battersez 
(ge A i A A 


WOU ERM ANP oh ‘ST RIFORDSNINE 


AN TUCKER 7 m7 Ll 


Hebnone. TELEGRAMS 
| ‘“HORTICOLE 
: TOTTENHAM 3 LON DON?? 


F Ties € | 


tig se! 


YJ rey | NE RY oF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OU LDI NGS to any besicn 
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PUDSEY. | SHERINGHAM. 
For erection of weaving shed, warehouse, stable, &c. Mr, | For erection of Council depét, Cremer Street, for the storage 
WM. SHACKLETON, architect, Pudsey. of the Council’s carts and other property. 
Accepted tenders. sae : rr: ; ; ee . : 
Small, Thornbury, Bradford, mason, &c. . £1,318 5 0 Payne ; . : : d ; 615 0 O 
Fortune, Ingrow, Keighley, carpenter and Blyth™”. : ; ‘ : ? f 599 0 O 
joiner : : : 690 0 0 Pegg Bros. . : . : : : 3 550 0 0 
Nelson, City Road, Bradford, Eleter . : 20a Oe OMe Wilson ; ; ; : 3 é ‘ 499 8 2 
Paitburn, Drighlington, plumber : : 255 0 0 SADLER (accepted) . : : : : ; 486 2 0 
Laycock & Sons, Stanningley, plasterer, &c. 66 0 0 
Nicholson, Pudsey, painter . ‘ ; 2 Oo TO SOUTHWOLD 
For laying surface-water drain on the West End Estate. 
ROMFORD. Curtis: 2. : ; : , ; ; - £400 0 0 
: th tt cts f gine ; King 3 : 3 350° 0 0 
for the construction of about 340 yards of 6-inch patent CHurcH, South Lowestort (accepted) { : 255 8 8 


jointed pipe sewer, with manholes and other works. Mr. 
W. J. Grant, assistant surveyor. 


Claxton & Goodey . 2 ‘ : é . £159 12 0 SPEEN (BUCKS). 
Wilson, Border & Co. . : : 4 : 132 6 Q| For erecting pair of houses. Messrs. Hooper & Nasu, archi- 
J Rison é : , : : : 190830 tects, High Wycombe. 
Essex Contracting Gate J 4 : : Gri OG Nash & Sons . , 5 : : : meeoro. 0 0 
White . : : 3 115 10 O Gebson . : : : ; 5 ; . Siae O- 0 
GLENNY, Romford (accepted) . eee! 108) 4.’ 6 Biggs: Son \) yee ae ee 520 0 0 
_ Nash ; : ; : : : A , 508 0 0 
Smith . : : q 470 0 0 
s SHEPSHED. Morton, Wycombe (accepted) : : ‘ 415 0 0 
For erection of five cottages and storeroom. Messrs. Barrow- STANLEY. 
cLiFFE & ALtcock, architects, Loughborough. ; AE 
ee £1179 0 0 For the following works for the Stanley Urban District 
Dob 1147 5 0 Council :—(1) Erection of a public convenience at Shield 
niga : ; ; : ; : ; ? Row ; (2) street works at Stanley and Oxhill. Mr. Joszpu 
Webster : : : ; : ; : 1,105 0 0 Ratirusageaarierer 
Bramley . : 4 : : ; 1,099 0 0 ; Mi 
Faulks ; ; ; : : y : 1,087 0 0 Public convenience, 
Watson ; - : ; . : : 1,085 0 0 C. & L. Craven : : : : - se RIS BLS 
Harding. : : ; ‘ : ; 1,080 0 0 Johnson Bros. : : ; Titec G 
Blood . : : : : ‘ ‘ ; 1,060 0 0 BrrtLey, Stanley (accepte dy. , ; ; 101 18 0 
Lovett c ; : : : : ‘ 1,027 -0 0 Street works, Stanley. 
Preston ; : : ; : : : 1,024 0 0 JoHNSON & STRONG, Stanley (accepted) : : 469 7 9 
Corah & Son ; : 998 0 0 Street works at Oxhill. 
WILLIAMS, Loughborough (accepted) . : 949 0 0 McLaren, Cosforth (accepted) . ; , 131 12 10 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 
The Specialist Contractors in REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


We construct eight different types of fire-resisting flooring, and in 1907 carried out contracts 

amounting to approximately 430,000 square feet. The illustration shows a floor which is 

SOUND-proof as well as FIRE-proof. The reinforced concrete tiles are all made at our 
Works, and are guaranteed to carry a load of 3 cwts. per square foot. ° 


The following are a few of the Advantages. 


Great Strength. Sound-proofness. Extreme rapidity of execution. 
immediate use. Level Ceilings ready for finishing coats of plaster. 
Great lightness. Finished Floor weighs only 35 Ibs. per square foot. 
Absolute safety in forming openings in floors. 
Finally—LOW COST: average for 10 ft. span, 7/- per square yard. 


_ STEEL FRAMED — Renee Concert Nar — ALL CONCRETE 


| BUILDINGS MECHANICALLY 
| DESIGNED AND MIXED. 
CONSTRUCTED IN {Cc oe <>) | TRAINED WORK- 

| CONJUNCTION WITH “rete — SS a sets oe MEN AND FOREMEN 
| THESE FLOORS. Ke ee aes Sow Sate 2562 pioeniaes Ce se ONLY EMPLOYED. 


We have prepared an elaborate Catalogue treating with Fire- proof Flooring, Steel Work, and 
Reinforced Concrete, from a scientific and practical point of view. Send for it. ‘Complete Tables of 
Strength of Stanchions, Girder Joists, &e. 


‘Head Office : 72 VICTORIA ST; §.W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
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SUTTON VENY. 
For building house, shop and bakehouse. Messrs. Lone & 
Gass, architects, 53 Market Place, Warminster. 


Curtis & Son. £598 O O 
Linzey ; 535 0 0 
Moore & Sons. 498 10 0 
Ponton AST 0720 
Butcher 448 18 0 
Pearce 437 13 0- 
Parsons Bros. AST O20 


Received too late for Classification. 


BRIGHTON. 

For the extension of premises, shop fittings and sanitary 
works for Messrs. Chipperfield & Butler, Ltd., drapers, 
Western Road, Brighton. Mr. A. W. Nye, architect, 
34 Duke Street, Brighton. 

Bostet Bros. (various tenders) (accepted). £1,376 9 3 

For installing new drainage and sanitary appliances at 
6 Adelaide Crescent, Brighton. Mr. HE. Kerynes-Pur- 
cHasz, F.R.I.B.A., F.S. 1 architect, 20-22 Maddox 
Street, London, Ww. 

Bosret Bros. (accepted) . f 
MITCHAM. 

For the erection of St. Barnabas Church Hall for the City 

of London School Mission. Mr. H. P. Burke Downine, 


£88 12 5 


F.R.1.B.A., architect, 12 Little College Street, West- 

minster Abbey. Quantities by Messrs. JoHn Luanine & 

Sons. 
Dove Bros. . . £3,665 0 0 
White & Johnson 3,645 0 O 
Colls & Trollope . 3,579 0 0 
Garrett Bros. 3,009, 0 0 
Parker 3,297 0 0 
Lo Ae& RB. Roberts B,270 10500 
Falkner & Sons . S207 020 
Dorey & Co. 37010) 50" 20 
Allen, Fairhead & Son 3,093 0 0 
ee & Sons , Oh, Oe 0) 
x3. P. & H. BARNES (accepte d) 2,938 O O 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 
[MMEDIATE DELIVERY Wi 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


Dice & Works: 
iverside Works, 
eanr6 Greenwich, SE, 


Office: 2 St. Aad 
Reg rat Steel 
Easter Ro sa 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—SCREEN AND SEDILIA. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON._TOWER FROM THE GROUNDS. __ 


OLD GATEWAY. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE constructional steelwork and concrete and asphalte — 
flats to the new county buildings at Colwyn Bay have been 
carried out by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester. __ 


Mr. T. R. Paxton, of Staveley, Westmorland, sends ushis 


list No. 10 of wood lock furniture, containing illustrations of 
thirty-six patterns of door-knobs, = 
Tue Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., of. 57 King a 
William Street, London, E.C., have secured the contracts to — 
construct the concrete floors in Messrs. Stollwerck’s chocolate 
factory, Nile Street, Hoxton, and Messrs, Burroughs’s dis- 
tillery, Lambeth. - 
Messrs. Parman & ForuertneHam, Lrp., builders and 
contractors, of Park Street, Islington, and Theobald’s Road, 
Holborn, are responsible for two interesting pavilions at the — 
Franco-British Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush, W.—those for — 
the Ardath Tobacco Company and for Schweppes, Ltd. They — 


occupy adjoining plots opposite the machinery hall and the 


French restaurant. The Schweppes pavilion is a reproduc- , 
tion of the old shop in Bristol occupied in the eighteenth cen-~ 


tury by Jacob Schweppe, chymist, who first made soda water 


in 1737. The building is true to date in detail, and is con- — 
structed of open timber and plasterwork, roofed with genuine — 
old tiles. Much care and trouble has been given to produce the _ 
effect of age, and the result is a great credit to the painstaking | a 
skill of the builders, The Ardath Tobacco Company’s pavilion — 
is erected on three sides of a central court yard, a miniature . 
cigarette factory forming an important part of the building, — % 
which is in the style of “the Italian Renaissance, in plaster — 
roofed with red tiles, the joinery work throughout being 
stained an apple green colour. The erection of both these 
pavilions has been “carried on under great pressure in a very 
short time. Mr. H. W. Burton, of 5 Bloomsbury Square, is 
the architect for both pavilions. 


flour STOCKS consist ¥ 
7 oF 15,000 tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF . 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, i 
A ANGLES & PLATES. 


JG ve If 
\MANCHEST 


Offi ice & Works. 
Trafford Park. 


pit Works, 
Port Dundas, 
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Tux illustration is of a massive balcony railing, 3 feet 
igh with heavy moulded handrail, manufactured by Messrs. 
varnall & Sons, Ltd., architectural ironfounders, Bristol. 
‘his firm have just issued a very comprehensive catalogue of 
uilders’ ironwork of all descriptions. 
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Messrs. THomas SKIDMORE & Son, of the Staffordshire 
Safe Works, Wolverhampton, last week received the follow- 
ing letter from a firm in Sheffield :—‘‘ We regret that on 
Sunday, April 26, we had a very serious fire, the damage 
being estimated at between 10,0001. and 15,0007. We have in 


_ Tur contract for the erection of the buildings at Newbury, 
which will form the new station of the G.W.R. Company, has 
at last been taken, and the contractor is Mr. A. N. Coles, of 
Plymouth. The stipulation is that the buildings shall be 
erected within twelve months. 

Dean Bank Schools, Ferryhill, County Durham, of which 


Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, M.S.A., Stockton-on-Tees, is the 
architect, are being ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent 


use one of your safes, and although in a place where the fire 
raged the fiercest, the contents were all saved. You may see 
it if you wish.”’ 

Tur extensions to St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues and Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Among the works undertaken by Farnham, Ltd., is the 


repairing of the stone work on the original building of the 
Clyde Navigation Trust, besides waterproofing the whole of 
| the new extension and the old building, and cleaning the 


direct-acting roof ventilators and air inlets, supplied by 
the sole makers, Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 


engineers, Glasgow. 


By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT . 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a 
_ surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
Some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 


\ important buildings in the Kingdom. 


= nts 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLioLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


‘ Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 

and in all forms op INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 


Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 
Central Library, Islington. Columns. 
Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.1I.B.A. 
Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. 
: Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. 
J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, E.C. Columns. 
E. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


Columns and Pilasters. 
Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves, &c. 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 


2 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., Linhope St., Dorset Sq., London, N.W 


Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


Telegrams : 


Telephone: 
® “Grasp, London.” 


No. 4054 Paddington. 
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latter by their sand blast process, in order that it will be 
absolutely uniform in, tone with the extension. 


Messrs. Marion & Co., Lrp., have arranged a com- 
petition for amateur photographers, in which prizes of 501., 
20/., 151., 107., 5/., and 21., with others of smaller amount, will 
be awarded. The particulars can be had on application. The 
judges are known experts, and the conditions are not exacting. 


VARIETIES. ; 

Tue Hull Corporation have incurred a total loss of 4,2661. 
on the various public baths in the city during the past year. 

Tue Eastbourne Board of Guardians have decided to have 
a scheme prepared for the erection of a new workhouse, with 
accommodation for 550 inmates. 

Tur Local Government Board have approved of the plans 
of the Haslingden Board of Guardians for the erection of a 
new infirmary at a cost of over 52,0001. 

Tur scheme for extending the Liverpool docks, at a cost 
of 3,204,000/., was approved by the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board on the 7th inst. The new docks will accommo- 
date the largest craft with ease. 

Tue finance committee of the Devonport Town Council 
have appointed a municipal buildings sub-committee to pre- 
pare a scheme for the erection of municipal buildings on the 
Glebeland and St. Budeaux building sites. 

Tur plans for a new public school at Highholm, Port 
Glasgow, were passed at a sitting of the Dean of Guild Court 
last week. It is estimated that the cost of the buildings, 
which are designed for elementary as well as higher grade 
classes, will amount to about 18,0001. 

Tue Lichfield Board of Guardians have adopted resolutions 
providing for the erection of children’s homes at Wissage, 
at a cost of 5,940/., and for the borrowing of the necessary 
money. The homes are to be in two compartments, one for 
boys and another for girls. 

Mr. F. W. Lacey, the borough engineer of Bournemouth, 
has been instructed to prepare a report on a scheme-for the 
erection of a new central science, art, and technical school 
on the Peachley site. 


eee | 
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Tue head offices for Messrs. John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. | 
at the corner of Orange Street, Haymarket, were opened B| 
Tuesday. The Aberdeen granite and various symbols sug- 
gest that it belongs to a Scottish firm. The architect is Mz 
F. M. Elgood. : Bs 

Tue Hornsey Borough Council have decided to transfer the 
completion of their scheme of working-class dwellings, pro- 
viding for the erection of 120 dwellings at Highgate, to the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, Ltd., subject to 
the Local Government Board’s consent to the sale of the 
land. a 
Tue period for lodging applications for appointment to 
the office of Director of the Edinburgh College of Art closed 
on Monday, and about thirty applications have been received, 
These will be considered by the board at a meeting to be held. 


in the course of a week. The salary attached to the post dg 


800/. per annum, with three months’ notice on either side, 

Tue famous lift by which boats are lifted fifty feet from 
the river Weaver to the North Staffordshire Canal at Ander- 
ton near Northwich has been reopened after being “ electri- 
fied’’ at a cost of 25,0007. The lift was constructed in 
1874-5. Mr. J. A. Saner, the River Weaver engineer, has 
devised the electrical scheme. - 3S 

Tue Carlisle Town Council have decided to provide 
Turkish baths, at a cost of 2,500/., on a site already pur- 
chased for the purpose. The scheme was sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board so long ago as 1901, but the accom- 
plishment was deferred owing to the difficulties which arose: 
in connection with the Geltsdale water scheme. . 

Tue Rev. W. E. M. Nunn, rector of Aldington, Hythe, 
Kent, is endeavouring to raise the necessary funds for a 
local memorial to Erasmus, who was for a short time rector 
of the parish. The memorial is to be the improvement of 
the church tower, which was built, but never finished, by 
Krasmus’s friend and patron, Archbishop Warham. At 
present it is not safe for the public to ascend the tower. a 

Mr. P. Dopp, the borough engineer of Wandsworth, re- 
porting upon his experience with tar macadam paving, saj i. 
that the advantages in roads of medium traffic are that it is 
cleaner, more silent, costs less in scavenging, reduces the 
quantity of mud to a minimum, and requires less watering. 
It is, however, not suitable for roads with heavy or omnibus - 
traffic. The disadvantages are greater initial enst i+ is, 


Sitting -Room Grat 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Coun va 
Cottages, Flats, &c. (Patented). ; 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficient manne 

the essential features of a Cooking Range and Sitti 

room Grate. 
ATTENTION is specially directed to the 
“Signet”? Patent Combined Canopy 2 
Damper with which all these Grates 
fitted. It will be found to be of great 
as a FUEL ECONOMISER by adjusting it 
as just to permit of the smoke getting — 
away, but no more, thus preventing the — 
escape of warm air into the chimney, a 
giving the radiating power of the Grate its 
full value as a means of warming th 
apartment; also as a baffle against dows 
draughts, &. IT IS THE ONLY GRATE 
OF ITS KIND POSSESSING THIS IM- 
PORTANT FEATURE. 


Has been THOROUGHLY TESTED and has given | 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION, This Grate can only | 
be supplied through Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, | 
&c. Copies of unsolicited testimonials and further — 
particulars may be had from the Makers, 4 


CAMELON CO., Lida 


Telegraphic Addresses ; 
,, MATUTINAL, LONDON.” 
CAMELON, FALKIRK.” 
Telephones; 
No. 39 FALKIRK, 
No. 9105 CENTRAL, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Falkirk, Scotland. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 18 & 19 Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
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lippery in frosty weather, and the work, to be successful, 
yust be done in fine warm weather. 

Mr. H. R. Hoorsr, an inspector of the Local Government 
joard, has held an inquiry at Stockport into an application 
y the Corporation for sanction to borrow 10,500. for the 
iectricity undertaking. The Town Clerk stated that it was 
roposed to put in another generator, extend the mains, and 
uild new offices. The electricity undertaking was commenced 
n 1898, and had been progressive from the start. Last year 
he revenue amounted to 17,128/., and a sum of 2,000/. from 
he profits was handed over in relief of the rates. The capital 
xpenditure had been kept at the lowest possible figure, and 
he outstanding debt only amounted to 34,6061. 

EprxsurcH Town Council agreed over a year ago, with 
, view to effecting economies to meet in part the cost of con- 
exting the street lighting from flat flame to incandescent 
ighting, that from May 1 for some months there should 
ye non-lighting of half the street lamps, and that the stair 
ights should be extinguished at midnight instead of day- 
weak. The saving effected amounts in one case to 1,0501, 
und in the other to 2,5781. The cleaning and hghting com- 
nittee of the Town Council on Monday had before them 
omplaints by railwaymen and others as to the inconvenience 
yf the new arrangement. Meantime, however, the committee 
san take no action. 

Mr. F. H. Tuttocn, an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at the Manchester town hall 
m May 12 into an application by the Manchester Cor- 
poration for sanction to borrow 14,5131. for works of sewerage 
and public and private street improvements ; 1,7401. for addi- 
tional buildings at the refuse destructor works in Nell Lane, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy; 1,050/. for buying land in Burton 
Road, Withington, on which to erect public baths; and also 
for approval for the appropriation of the site of the old 
tramway depot at Barnes Green for the erection of baths 
and washhouses at a cost of 38,5001. 

Messrs. Norton & Grecory, of Westminster, have 
acquired the business conducted by the Central Drawing Office 
Company, Ltd., at 30 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. The 
name will be changed to Norton & Gregory’s Central Draw- 
ing Office. Within a few years Norton & Gregory, Ltd., 
have succeeded in obtaining a large share of the engineering 


and architectural stationery business in Westzcnster, and 
there can be no doubt that from their methods of business 
they will be no less successful in Glasgow. As drawing- 
office stationers they not only supply all kinds of paper, 
colours, mathematical and surveying instruments, but they 
also undertake the production of drawings, lithographic, 
photographic, and other reproductions. All who have had 
business relations with the firm will be prepared to recom- 
mend them to Scottish architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors. 

Mr. Joun Burns (President of the Local Government 
Board) states in a printed answer to Mr. Ridsdale (M.P., 
Brighton), who asked what the aggregate debts of the various 
local authorities of the United Kingdom were at the close of 
stated years, that the total amount of the outstanding 
balances of loans in England and Wales at the end of 
1904-5 was 446,459,2691., as against 84,194,9561., in 1873-4. 
In 1889-90 the figures were 198,671,3121. In Scotland the 
figures at the end of 1904-5 were 61,338,7281., as compared 
with 25,380,723). in 1889-90, the former sum including 
5,067,4671., representing the capitalised value of annuities. 
The indebtedness of Irish local authorities in 1904-5 was 
16,917,0911. No deductions have been made in these figures 
in respect of sinking and other similar funds, which in 1904-5 
amounted in England and Wales to 15,032,055/., and in 
Scotland to 626,7671. 


An International Exposition for Building Materials and 
Industry relating to the Building Trades is to be held in 
St. Petersburg, under the auspices of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, from May 28 until October 28. This exposition is 
endorsed by the Russian Ministry of Commerce and Trade, 
the Ministry of the Imperial Court and the Department for 
the Institutions of the Empress Marie. The territory assigned 
to it is located on the banks of the River Neva in a picturesque 
part of one of the islands belonging to the suburbs of St. Peters- 
burg. One large permanent stone building is already erected. 
The usual arrangements for free entry for exposition goods 
have been made with the Imperial Custom House. 


TuE police and sanitary committee of the House of Com- 
mons gave further consideration to the London County 


Manufacturers of 


CHANCE BROTHERS & C0., LID., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


WINDOW 


GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, ‘‘ Flemish” and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions, Optical, 


VENTURENE 


Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Also of 


WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


SAMPLES SENT: 


ON APPLICATION. 
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Council General Powers Bill on the 6th inst. The committee 
considered clauses amending the London Building Act, 1894, 
by relaxing certain restrictions in the case of large business 
premises. Mr. Siemens, of Siemens Brothers, 1n giving 
evidence in support of the clauses, said that many large firms 
had left London because of the restrictions. Provincial towns 
were now circularising large firms suggesting to them the 
advisability of removing their works from London. One 
town offered to relieve his firm of rates until their works 
were properly started. The committee passed the clauses. 

Tue directors of Messrs. John Lines, Ltd., wall paper 
manufacturers, invited a number of members of the Press 
to inspect at the Newman Art Gallery in Oxford Street, on 
Tuesday last, several interesting mural paintings executed by 
the art director of the firm, Mr. W. J. Neasby, A.R.M.S. 
(preliminary to their being displayed at the Franco-British 
Exhibition). The admirable execution of the works in 
question, which are adapted for being placed over mantels, 
and in other special positions, added to their fine colouring, 
produced an excellent decorative effect, and there should be 
ample scope for talent of the kind displayed. 

Tue town hall at Ilkley was opened on the 27th ult. by 
Mr. Jackson, chairman of the Urban Council. The clock 
in the turret has a large illuminated dial, lighted by elec- 
tricity and turned on and off by automatic apparatus and 
electric switch, and strikes the hours on a large bell of pure 
bell metal. The clock was made, from the designs of the 
late Lord Grimthorpe, by Messrs. William Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are 
making new clock and chimes for St. Mary’s Church, 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, Lofthouse Park, near Wakefield, and 
St. Michael’s Church, Wakefield, and other important places. 

THe Kensington Borough Engineer has reported as fol- 
lows on the Daylight Saving Bill, which is under consideration 
of a House of Commons Committee :—‘‘ I am of opinion that 
the provisions of the Bill have an important bearing upon 
the work of the borough, and if brought into operation there 
would be a considerable gain to the efficiency of labour during 
the summer months, as the practical effect of the Act would 
be to move the working day forward into thé cool morning 
hours, and a corresponding shortening of the sultry after- 
noons, when under existing conditions considerable slackness 
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is observable in the ranks of the Council’s workmen. I recom- 
mend that the Council be advised to petition in favour of the | 
Bill.’” The Kensington Borough Council deferred considera. 
tion of the matter till the next meeting. ~ 


Tue differences which arose last November between the 
Sutton Coalfield branch of the National Amalgamated Society 
of Operative House and Shop Painters and Decorators and the | 
local Master Builders’ Association have recently been the sub- 
ject of arbitration, and the award has just been announced, | 
The arbitrators were Alderman E. T. Walters on behalf of the | 
men, and Mr, A. R. Whitelock on behalf of the masters, and 
the umpire was Mr. Joseph Ansell, J.P. The question at 
issue was the rate of wages to be paid as from the Ist inst., 
the men asking for 83d. per hour in place of the 8d. at present 
paid. The arbitrators were unable to agree, and the umpire 
has decided that, having regard to the present state of trade 
and the depression which undoubtedly exists, he is “regret. | 
tably of opinion,’’ and so awards, that the existing rate of 
wages shall continue for a period of twelve months from the 
1st inst. a 


Tue award of Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Leeds, arbitrator in 
the recent proceedings between the Barnsley education com- 
mittee and Mr. R. Ruffles, contractor, Barnsley, the builder 
of the Doncaster Road Council School, to which reference was. 
made recently, has been taken over on behalf of Mr. Ruffles. 
The arbitration was regarding Mr. Ruffles’s account 
for the building of that school. He claimed that he should 
be paid 2911. 4s. 7d. in addition to the 4,000/. paid him under 
the contract, making a total of 4,2911. 4s. 7d. as the full cost 
of the work. The education committee claimed that the sum 
of 121, 12s. 93d. only was due to the contractor in addition 
to the 4,000/., making the total cost of the works 


4,012. 12s. 95d. The dispute was referred to Mr. Butler 
Wilson, who spent five days taking evidence, and after 
measuring up he awards that the education committee shall 
pay to Mr. Ruffles the sum of 197/. 2s. 4d., and further that 


oy 


the committee shall pay to Mr. Ruffles his costs in the matter. 
to be taxed as between solicitor and client. He also directs 
that the costs of the arbitration—the arbitrator’s own costs— 
which amount to 155/. 1s. 7d., and which were paid by Mr. 
Ruffles on taking up the award, shall be repaid to him forth- 
with by the committee. = 


ELLIOTT 
and SONS, tia 


SAMUEL ELLIOTT THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS AGO. 


Telephone: Telegrams: * Te 

408 READING. “ SAMUEL ELLIOTT, CAVERSHAM.” 
HIGH-CLASS ; 

CONTRACTORS o 

) & x 

MOULDING 

MANUFACTURERS : 

Write for Catalogues. 4 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS WAINSCOT SCREEN. . 
RECENTLY EXECUTED FOR SHERBORNE ABBEY. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


CAVERSHAM, READING. 
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| NEW CATALOGUES. 


tm magnitude of the operations of the Carron Company as 
ynfounders and metal workers can, be judged from the 
ridged catalogue which has been prepared for the export 
ade. In the first place it provides a code for phrases used 

business and another in which single words represent 
ms of money varying from 5s. to 4001. Then follow 
scriptions and prices of every kind of cooking range. Next 
, have a selection from the very numerous varieties of 
ates, mantelpieces, and overmantels for which the com- 
my is renowned. Radiators follow, and then we have 
illers, hot plates, and other appliances for heat. The 
nitary section consists of baths, lavatories, &c. The com- 
any are stable-fitters, and several kinds of boxes and stalls 


shown. There are round and square rain-water pipes, 
il pipes, and much else. The engineering section 
emplifies, among other specialities, | wood-working 


achinery, engineering machine tools, lathes, drilling and 
\ipping machines, &c., brass castings, marine auxiliaries, 
sh hoists, and steam steering gear, ship’s fittings, saloon 
ghts, sidelights, tables, chairs, ship’s wrought-iron ranges, 
nd deck fittings. It will thus be seen that the Carron 
oempany can supply the Colonies or foreign countries with 
seful appliances for houses, gardens, workshops, stables, and 
nipping. Code words are arranged for the different classes 
f products, and the catalogue may therefore be said to be 
dapted for a wide range of purposes. 


Tux catalogue of the “ Barrol’’ patent ventilators, which 
re manufactured by David Rowell & Co., is prefaced by 
_ description of the principles on which the appliances act. 
There are several varieties which are adapted for buildings 
£ various classes, as well as for railway carriages and 
hips. One of the proofs of the efficacy of the system is 
ound in its employment by the Admiralty, War Office, and 
ther Government departments. They also supply inlet 
ubes and brackets, panels, concealed roof ventilators, and 
ther aids to the free admission of fresh air. The firm con- 
truct iron and timber buildings, bridges, stairways, and 
ire-esca pes. 


Messrs. Frepkx. Brasy & Co., Lrp., of Glasgow, are 
known by their wall ties as well as metal work of other 
kinds. They have lately patented an addition to the series, 
which is known as the ‘‘ Eclipse.’’ In addition to prongs, 
which give a much larger support to the tie than is usual, 
the bar is twisted spirally in such a way as to prevent any 
ordinary force overcoming the verticality of the wall, 


Although the cost is a little higher, “ Kclipse’’ ties are a 
cheap form, for it will not be necessary to employ as many 
of them as of other ties. Another exceedingly cheap tie is 
the “Zulu,” which is also patented. By corrugations at 
the ends motion is prevented, and as the centre is made of 
bulbous form that also adds to the firmness of the tie and 
prevents the passage of moisture. Both are well worthy of 
the attention of architects and builders. Messrs. Braby have 
also introduced new patterns in their wire-work which are 
pleasing geometrical forms. 


Messrs. Wittram Morris & Co., of Ruskin House, 
Westminster, have produced an unconyentional catalogue of 
their leaded lights, which contains coloured as well as plain 
decorations. Prose as well as poetry are culled from 
accepted authors to render the pages more readable. 


Tur estate market shows a better tendency again, and 
hopes are raised that at last we are to see the long-desired 
improvement. Messrs. Driver, Jonas & Co. sold last week a 
building estate at Palmer’s Green, consisting of 37 acres, for 
which they obtained 21,1007. A number of sales will take 
place by auction during this present month of building land, 
and it is hoped that we are now to see this class of investment 
return to a normal condition. 
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THE CASTLE STREET COLLAPSE. 

In the House of Commons the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was asked whether he had any information as 
to the cause of the recent collapse of houses in Castle Street ; 
whether there was any reason to suppose that a similar col- 
lapse might take place in other parts of the metropolis ; and 
whether it was proposed to hold any inquiry into the matter. 

In reply Mr. Burns said:—The jury at the coroner's 
inquest on the persons killed by the fall of these houses found 
that there was no evidence to show what caused the collapse. 
Investigations have been made with a view to ascertain the 
cause, by the department of the superintending architect of 
the London County Council in conjunction with the district 
surveyor. The latter thinks that leakage from the old drains 
in one of the houses must have saturated and softened the 
earth under the walls and angle chimney breast, and also to 
some extent rotted the lower portion of the same, and he has 
suggested that this may to some extent account for the dis- 
aster. He also thinks that a cesspool which was situate only 
a few inches from an old angle breast may also have contri- 
buted to it. Having regard to the number of houses in 
London, some of which are about the same age as those here 
in question, I cannot say that it is impossible that an acci- 
dent might happen elsewhere under similar unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, but the district surveyors are continually on the 
look-out for buildings which indicate signs of danger, and 
part ix. of the London Building Act, 1894, contains provi- 
sions for dealing with such cases. As a matter of fact, acci- 
dents of this kind are of very rare occurrence. The matter is 
still being investigated by the superintending architect of 
the County Council and the district surveyor, and I do not 
think it necessary to direct an inquiry myself on the subject. 
The houses were said to be about 100 years old. 


WESTMINSTER ELECTRIC STATION. 
Tw settlement of the claim of the Westminster Electric Supply 
Corporation, Limited, in respect of their generating station, 
&c., the site of which is needed for the Westminster improve- 
ment, the London County Council is required by its Improve- 
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ment Act of 1900 to pay a sum equal to the costs and expense 
of erecting and fitting up a new station on a new site with nev. 
plant and machinery, and of taking up and replacing anc 
altering mains and lines and laying additional mains. I 
has been agreed that the question of the amount to be paid by 
the Council shall be submitted to arbitration, but the Com: 
pany have suggested that these costs and expenses will amount 
to 255,105/. 6s. 3d. The Company have agreed to proceeg 
at once with the erection of their new premises, but they re. 
quire that, pending the issue of the arbitrator’s award, the 
Council will deposit a sum of money so as to enable the Com. 
pany to proceed with their building, and the Company wil] 
probably be advised to accept a deposit of 80,0001. Any pay. 
ments out of this deposit would be made on the joint certifi. 
cate of the Company’s architect and of one of the Couneil’s 
officers. The arrangement is somewhat similar to that made 
with regard to the deposits of 50,0007. and 50,000/. made in 
respect of the new Gaiety Theatre and the new Gaiety Res- 
taurant. If the Council agrees to this deposit of 80,000/., the 
Company are prepared to pay to the Council 21,2211. 4s, 6d., 
with interest, in respect of the expenses incurred by the 
Council in acquiring the freehold of that portion of their 
present site which the Company hold on lease. 


THE MUNICIPAL EXHIBITION. 


A FEW important exhibits of the above exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall, which closed on Tuesday last, remain to 
be noticed. 

A guarantee is given by the Wouldham Cement Company, 
Ltd., that their ‘‘Red Cross’? brand of. Portland cement 
more than fulfils the requirements of the British Standard 
Specification, as revised in June of last year. This claim 
is fully supported by a comparison of some tests made on 
samples taken at random from the bulk in warehouse at Lion 
Works, Grays, Essex, and the British standard requirements 
as to residue, setting time, specific gravity, expansion and 
tensile strain. For example, the tensile strain required of 
neat cement seven days and twenty-eight days from gaug- 


ing is 400 lbs. and 500 lbs. per square inch respec- 
tively. In the actual samples the figures vary from 
511 Ibs. to 571 lbs. for the first period, and from 
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48 lbs. to 743 Ibs. for the second. Even _ better 
sults were obtained in the tests for three sand and one 
ment. The Wouldham Cement Company include on their 
ist of important undertakings upon which the ‘‘ Red Cross ”’ 
yrand has been extensively used a very large number of 

‘oreign works. The Company manufacture their own special 
vasks, which render leakage or breakage in shipment almost 
yn impossibility. Their ‘‘ Reinforcrete”’ has been specially 
prepared for ferro-concrete purposes. 

The recent controversy as to the employment of foreign or 
British granite in the extension of the Birmingham Municipal 
Buildings, and the ultimate selection of the latter has drawn 
additional attention to the ability of granite quarry owners 
in this country to meet all home requirements. The Gunnis- 
lake quarries in Cornwall, owned by the Cornwall Granite 
Company, Ltd., are almost a national asset, for more than 
a hundred thousand tons of coping blockers have been quar- 
ried out of them for use in the Admiralty works alone. The 
exhibit of the Company included a blocker similar to those 
supplied for the National Harbour Works at Dover. The 
Cornwall Granite Company are equally ready to supply 
granite chippings for granolithic and tar pavements ; 
polished granite for monumental work; dressed granite ; 
granite setts, or pitching; granite kerb and channel, or 
broken granite. The stone is of a prepossessing grey colour 
and very hard, being suitable for architectural and municipal 
work. The Company invite a comparison with Norwegian 
granite, and are favoured by the possession of special ship- 
ment facilities. 

One undoubted novelty of the Municipal Exhibition was 
placed in the least frequented corner of the Hall. This was 
a method of construction on the cohesive system which, in a 
cruder form, has been well-known in Spain for a great number 
of years. Its merits were shown by the construction of a 
staircase (which was built by one bricklayer, assisted by one 
labourer, in eighteen hours, without employing centring or 
other support), a length of arching and a small dome. Rough 
porous tiles are employed which, when fixed in the special 
cement, make practically a homogeneous mass at once. The 
second, and any further layer of tiles are laid with broken 
joints. The strength of the system may be gauged by the 
fact that an arch of 6 feet span and 3 feet wide withstood a 


weight of 4 tons. The tiles manufactured in Spain are about 
11 inches by 54 inches by { inch. A special advantage of its 
use in drainage work is that the arches can be built of any 
shape to suit the requirements of the site. Being waterproof 
and fireproof, it may be employed for vaults and partitions. 
Messrs. Miro, Trepat & Company, of Barcelona, are ready to 
exploit their adaptation of the cohesive system in this 
country. 

The Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Company (1906), 
Ltd., have (four) granite quarries at Inverkeithing, near 
Edinburgh, freestone quarries at St. Margaret’s, Inver- 
keithing, and Kentish ragstone quarries at Maidstone. In 
addition they manufacture ‘‘ Tarlithic’’ at the Ferry Toll 
Quarries, Inverkeithing, which is claimed to be made from 
the only granite adaptable to tarred macadam and paving, 
and to be dustless and most durable in use. The Company 
are accordingly in a position to supply a variety of stones for 
constructive purposes, as well as for road material. When 
desired samples can be sent. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING BILL. 


Mr. THomas Hunter, the town clerk of Edinburgh, has pre- 
pared a report for the Corporation, on the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill which is now before the House of Com- 
mons. The Bill, Mr. Hunter says, consists of two main divi- 
sions—(1) Provisions regarding the housing of the working 
classes ; and (2) provisions intended to enable local authori- 
ties to carry out planning schemes not only within the town 
but in the surrounding district—a new departure in legisla- 
tion. The Bill, if it becomes an Act of Parliament, will be 
included as one of the series known as the ‘‘ Housing Acts.”’ 
The leading Act is still the Act of 1890, which is divided into 
seven parts and has seven annexed schedules. The first three 
of these parts are the important ones, the others being sub- 
sidiary. 

In an analysis of the chief provisions of the present Bill, 
the Town Clerk points out that Section 2, referring to Part 
III. of the 1890 Act, shall not apply to Scotland, but in heu 
thereof a local authority in Scotland may submit an Order to 
the Local Government (Scotland) Board for confirmation, to 
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sanitary dwellings. Accordingly the Corporation, in a Pro. 


enable the local authority to acquire land compulsorily for 
the purposes of Part III. of the Act of 1890. In that case the 
fifth schedule to the Bill shall apply ; and confirmation by 
the Board will give the Order the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The fifth schedule thus incorporated contains very 
important provisions. Not only does the application to the 
Board take the place of an application to Parliament, but 
when the Order has been confirmed by the Board the compen- 
sation for land taken is to be settled by a single arbiter ; no 
additional allowance has to be made on account of compulsory 
sale ; the arbiter is directed, as far as practicable in assessing 
compensation, to act on his own knowledge and experience ; 
and although he shall hear the parties and their witnesses, 
he is not to hear, unless the Board otherwise direct, counsel 
or expert witnesses. Further, the Board is, with the con- 
currence of the Lord Advocate, to make rules fixing a scale 
of costs in such an arbitration, and the arbiter shall fix the 
costs accordingly, and shall have power to disallow as costs 
the expense of any witness whom he considers unnecessary, 
as well as any other costs which he regards as unnecessary. 
Section 14 provides that when a Closing Order has been 
operative for three months or longer, the local authority may 
pronounce an Order for demolition of the property ; but the 
owner may appeal to the Board. In Edinburgh it was long 
ago felt that procedure by closing order which stopped at 
demolition was not effective for its purpose. Any house, even 
a bad one, may be better than none; and this consideration 
restrained the ruthless application of closing and demolition 
orders, unless in circumstances where sufficient accommoda- 
tion could be found for the ejected inmates. Owners who 
had closing orders pronounced against them thought they 
could disregard these, as the Corporation could not well pro- 
ceed to extremities, The alternative obviously was that 
the Corporation might be compelled to enter upon building 


schemes which, as the law stood, involved heavy and, as they, 


thought, needless expense. In particular, the expense of the 
proceedings in obtaining the powers for an improvement 
scheme ; the expense of acquisition of the properties under 
Part I. of the 1890 Act on rentals which, notwithstanding 
the modifications in the Act, represented large capital sums, 
and the uncertainties connected with building operations by 
a Corporation, heavily handicapped the efforts to secure 
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visional Order of 1901, obtained special powers to acquire 
and deal with properties against which closing orders had. 
been issued, They believed—and experience has so far justi- 
fied the belief—that the mere existence of such powers would 
induce the owners to put the properties into a sanitary condi- 
tion, or sell them to others who would do so. It is suggested 
that the present Bill might with advantage be amended in 
the same direction. ye « 
After citing the Edinburgh City Acts with regard to hous- 
ing, the report states that the Bill might with advantage he 
amended by the insertion of clauses similar to those obtained 
by the Corporation of Edinbufgh. In practice, the power 
to issue Closing Orders which has been held by the Corpora- 
tion for nearly thirty years has worked well, without any 
appeal to the Courts. The present Bill, although it allows 
the local authority to issue the Closing Order, does so under 
right of appeal to the Court, and in that respect is less fay- 
ourable to the local authority than the Hdinburgh local Acts, 
Having pointed out the powers of the local authority under 
the Bill, Mr. Hunter describes the housing schemes which haye 
been carried out in Edinburgh since 1867 at a net capital - 
expenditure of 285,6221, G. 
Among the suggested amendments upon the Bill, as indi- 
cated in his report, Mr. Hunter includes the following:— 
Dispensing with the necessity for the local authority 
obtaining the permission of the Local Government Board to 
submit a town-planning scheme. a 
Conferring additional powers upon the local authorities — 
where closing orders have been pronounced against certain — 
houses to acquire these with their sites on appropriate terms © 
founded upon those provided in the principal Act in Part IL. 
thereof, subject to conditions for securing the use of the land — 
for housing purposes. ee 
More favourable terms of purchase by local authorities of 
land for purposes under the Housing Acts on the lines of 
Part II. of the principal Act, and the fifth schedule of the 
present Bill. i 
Restricting the powers of the Local Government Board to 
compel local authorities to prepare or carry out schemes in- — 
volving large expenditure ; confining the Board’s powers to 
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the land within the authority’s area ; and leaving the initia- 
tive with the authority except in certain defined cases. 

- he insertion of new clauses allowing local authorities, 
instead of acting upon the powers at present in the Bill in 
connection with town-planning schemes, to have the alterna- 
tive in submitting schemes for the laying out of streets or 
roads within their own area, and in the district outside, re- 
stricting the erection of buildings within a specified distance 
of the centre line of existing or future roads, without requir- 
ing the local authority to expend the outlay in acquiring and 
forming new roads. 

Empowering any local authority to submit building re- 
gulations applicable within its area, and within a certain 
distance outside, for the purpose of securing proper sanitary 
conditions, amenity, and convenience in connection with the 
erection and use of buildings on the land; and upon such 
regulations being approved by the Local Government Board, 
the same to become operative within the area defined in the 
Order confirming them. 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


THe Concrete Institute has been formed the 
presidency of the Earl of Plymouth (lately First Com- 
missioner of Works), with Sir William Mather, Sir William 
Preece, and Sir Henry Tanner as vice-presidents, Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs, F.R.S., Ed., as chairman of the executive, Mr. E. P. 
Wells as hon. treasurer, and Mr. Arthur E. Collins (Norwich 
city engineer) as hon. secretary. The objects of the Institute 
are to advance and exchange knowledge of concrete and rein- 
forced concrete, and the uses to which these materials can be 
best applied. There is already a membership of 125. 

The objects of the Institute are:—(a) To advance the 
knowledge of concrete and reinforced concrete, and direct 
attention to the uses to which these materials can be best 
applied. (b) To afford the means of communication between 
persons engaged in the design, supervision and execution of 
works in which concrete and reinforced concrete are employed 
(excluding all questions connected with wages and trade regu- 
lation). (c) To arrange periodical meetings for the purpose 
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of discussing practical and scientific subjects bearing upon 
the application of concrete and reinforced concrete, and to 
conduct such investigations and to issue such publications as 


may be deemed desirable. 

The Institute consists of members who have one or other 
of the following qualifications :—(a) Persons professionally 
or practically engaged in the application of concrete or re- 
inforced concrete and the production of their constituents. 
(b) Persons of scientific, technical or literary attainments 
specially connected with the application of concrete, reinforced 
concrete and their constituents. 

There is also a roll of ‘‘ special subscribers,’’ comprising 
public authorities, corporations, public companies and firms, 
&e., desirous of assisting in the work of the Institute. The 
council of the Institute comprises a president, four vice-pre- 
sidents, a chairman of the executive, a general secretary, a 
treasurer and twenty members of council.. A proportion of 
the council retires annually, and the vacancies are filled by 
postal ballot. Arrangements for meetings, the selection and 
publication of papers, and all technical matters, investiga- 
tions, tests, questions of management, &c., are in the hands 
of the council. Papers dealing with the subjects engaging the 
attention of the Institute will be published under its auspices, 
and members, ‘‘ honorary members’? and ‘‘special sub- 
scribers’’ are entitled to copies of these publications. 
Arrangements will eventually be made for a reading-room in 
connection with the offices, and a reference library will be 
formed there. 

For members there is at present no entrance fee. The 
members’ annual subscription is one guinea, payable as from 
January 1 (in advance). Life membership is obtainable by 
compounding the annual subscription by a payment of twenty 
guineas. An entrance fee may be required of members joining 
after list of members has reached 250. 

Members (unless joining by special invitation of the 
council) are elected by the full body of the Institute (by postal 
ballot), the names being submitted to the membership for 
election if approved by the council. Intending candidates 
for membership shall be proposed by one member (or “‘ special 
subscriber’), and supported by two further members from 
personal knowledge. 

For ‘‘ special subscribers ’’ there is an entrance fee of five 
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guineas and an annual subscription of five guineas, payable 
as from the date of enrolment (in advance). Life subscribers 
are subscribers who compound the annual subscription by a 
payment of not less than 100 guineas upon enrolment. 

‘““ Special subscribers’’ are enrolled by the council upon 
direct application with an acceptable reference. _They ae 
entitled to propose a member as their representative on the 
Institute, to whom, however, the ordinary procedure as to 
election of members generally apples. 

The liability of all members will, upon incorporation, be 

. . ee . ag aN . . . ~ = (a: f 4 
limited to one guinea, and there is no lability for ‘‘ special 
subscribers,’’ 

Special sections of members dealing with any of the par- 
ticular interests affected, such as those of reinforced concrete, 
&c., will be formed under the auspices of the Institute. Their 
functions are advisory. 

The first 100 members and the first twenty-five ‘‘ special 
subscribers ’’? will be known as the founders of the Institute. 


ce 


lay a coating of 2 inches dry granite. Roll same and tarpaint 
surface, and cover with % inch chippings, and finish with 
roller. The cost of this work came out at 1s. 3sd per square 
yard, and although this road is known to have the heaviest 
motor traffic of any main road in the kingdom (on the day 
this work was carried out upwards of 800 motors passed over 
it), the section in question shows practically no sign of wear. 
In carrying out this work, however, two points of somewhat 
considerable importance occurred to me. Firstly, that by 
scarifying the surface the foundation is considerably 
weakened, and also by so doing there is a great and unneces- 
sary wastage of tar by its percolating into the subsoil ; sec- 
ondly, that it is most essential in carrying out repairs under 
this system to use a light roller (from five to six tons), | 
would here beg to take the opportunity of respectfully sug- 
gesting that consideration may be given to this when your 


- committee have before them the question of repairs to old 


ten ton roller. In consideration of these points, I have now 
adopted a system as follows:—Lay upon the unscarified 
surface one inch of tarred granite chippings to form cushion. 
Upon this lay a 2 inch coating of dry granite and cover with 


# inch prepared tarred chippings. Roll with five to six ton 
ROADS AND MOTOR TRAFFIC. roller. I have recently carried out repairs to a weak section 


A report on the construction of roads to meet the requirements 
of motor traffic was presented to the roads and bridges com- 
mittee of the West Sussex County Council by the county 
surveyor, Mr. W. H. Bowen. The following suggestions were 
offered :— 

It is now admitted that upon any class of road that is 
subjected to fast traffic it is by no means economical to adopt 
the old system of water and grit binding. Roads which before 
the advent of motor traffic easily stood three years after receiv- 
ing this class of attention now require it every year, 
and with this knowledge in view I have, for some considerable 
time, carried out experiments with tar and other palliatives, 
with the object of repairing and reconstructing the road 
surface under present conditions, combined with economy in 
cost, and have met with some success. 

Last year I carried out repairs upon the London and 
Brighton main road, at Peas Pottage, which have proved 
both economical and effectual. The system was as follows :— 
Scarify the surface of roadway to a depth of 14 to 2 inches, 
tarpaint the loosened surface, and upon this prepared cushion 


on the Worthing road, to this specification, and it shows every 
sign of giving excellent results. The area treated was 924 
square yards at a total cost of 56/1. Os. 7d., or 1s. 23d. per 
square yard. I would beg to point out some of the advantages 
of a road treated in this way, namely, the first layer of tarred 
chippings form a waterproof foundation preserving the road- 
way from-subsoil moistures, and also acts as a cushion fot 
the metalling, preventing it from attrition during the proces: 
of rolling, which in the ordinary waterbound consolidation 
accounts for the crushing and destruction of quite one-third 
of the metalling laid—while the layer of tarred chippings on 
the surface seals the roadway, and forms a homogeneous mass, 
perfectly weather proof throughout, at the same time affording 
a good and natural foothold for horses not obtainable by 
ordinary tar treatment. By this system, it will also be pos: 
sible to carry out satisfactory repairs with local stone or flints. 
The cost also is satisfactory as, from comparative figures, ] 
find that on some lengths of the main roads in this county 
the cost of consolidation under the old system of grit anc 
water binding has amounted to 2s. 1d. per super yard. 
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uta, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
| business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
iblishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA; 
sssrs)5 WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 
ambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 


ibscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 35.20. 


Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

‘angements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


e Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


lbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
» Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 


SouTH AFRIcA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No, 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


der no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors’ 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
feceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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improved 


CTE cath oS 


rought 


Steel Casements and 
Sashes. 


Write for particulars of 
Braby’s 
Patent ‘‘ Sealed Joint.” 
The latest, strongest, and 
neatest joint in the 
market. 


FREDK. 


———————\_—_—— Constructional Engineers and Roofing Contractors, 
ECLIPSE IRON & GALYVANIZING WORKS, 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act: Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in’ every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Rowuey Reets.—June 1.—The Urban District Council 
invite designs for public hbraries, and have appointed Mr: 
Henry T. Hare to act as assessor. Particulars may be obtained 
on receipt before June 1 of a written application and a deposit 
of 1l., which will be returned if a bona-fide design be submitted 
or the particulars returned within fourteen days. Mr. Daniel 
Wright, clerk, Old Hill, Staffordshire, 

SaLispury.—June 13.—The committee of the Salisbury 
and District joint isolation hospital invite designs for isola- 
tion hospital in the neighbourhood of Old Sarum. Premiums 
of twenty guineas and ten guineas. Full particulars and 
ground plan on receipt of 10s., returnable on receipt of 
designs. No guarantee to employ successful architect. My, 
Francis Hodding, clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury. 

Wates.—May 28.—The building committee invite plans ot 
a plain church with tower at Gorseinon, to accommodate 600 
persons. Premium 2/. 2s. The Vicar, Pontardulais, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Auston.—June 1.—For erection of a stone skew bridge of 
one arch, at an angle of 65 degrees and 40° feet square span, 
across the Blackburn, in the parish of Alston, Cumberland, 
and within two miles of Alston Station, N.H.R. Mr. Geo. 
Jos. Bell, M.1I.C.E. and M.A:§8.C.E., county surveyor and 
bridge-master, The Courts, Carlisle. 

AsHrorD.—May 28.—For the constructiun of a nine-stall 
stable, loose-boxes, corn store, harness-room, hay loft, &c., at 
Regent’s Place. Mr. William Terrill, surveyor, 5 North 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 


Braby’s Patent 
** Eclipse ” Wrought 
Steel Corrugated 
Rooflights « Sidelights. 


Dead or Opening, Straight 
or Curved. 
4 ft. to 12 ft. long. 
No putty required. Fixed and 


glazed in a few minutes by any 
unskilled workman, 


BRABY & CO., LTD., 


GLASGOW. 


Also at London, Deptford, Liverpool, Bristol, Falkirk, Beifast and Dublin. 
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" Asparrta.—June 4.—For the erection of shops, stores, 
and house at Fletchertown, Aspatria, Cumberland. Send 
names by May 23. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects 
and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 

Batu.—May 26.—For the execution of various works at 
the bathing establishments. Mr. Alfred J. Taylor, M.8.A., 
architect, 18 New Bond Street, Bath. 

Brtrast.—May 25.—For erection of a vested school in 
Tate’s Avenue. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and civil 
engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Ben Ruypprne.—For the whole or separate trades in the 
erection of Wesleyan church at Ben Rhydding, near Ilkley, 
Yorks. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects and sur- 
veyors, Pontefract and Castleford. 

Bracxo.—May 25.—For the proposed enlargement of the 
Council school at Blacko, Lancs—mason, joiner, plasterer, 
plumber, slater, and painter’s work. Mr. Humphrey W. 
Haworth, Education Office, Barrowford. 

Buacxpoon.—May 23.—For the supply and erection of 
timber barricades, grand stand, &c., on the show ground 
at New Road, rae she Agricultural Society. Mr. John 8. 
Brodie, hon. surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BournemMourH.—June 1.—For additions to Boscombe 


Council School, Haviland and Gladstone Roads. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bourne- 
mouth. 


Brackiry.—May 26.—For the following :—(Contract 
No. 2) supply and erection of an 8-inch pump and staging 
in a well 184 feet deep, with top gearing and gas-engine «om- 
plete; (3) buildings and engine- house, for the Town Council. 
Deposit 21. Mr. John Eunson, C.E., Northampton. 

CHELTENHAM.—F or carrying out alterations at the Eye, 
Ear, and Throat Free Hospital. Mr. Geo. R. Tailyour, 
hon. secretary, The Hospital, North Place, Cheltenham. 

CLEETHORPES.—June 11.—For erection of infants’ block 
at the Elliston: Street schools. Deposit 21. 2s.. Apply by 
May 28 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

CovenTRY. May 23.—For the work required and 
material supplied in erection of a depot at Spon End De- 
posit 1l. 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and 
surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
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Duruam.—June 2.—The Durham County Council inyi, 
sole tenders as follows:—(1) For the erection at Chilton 
Ferryhill, of an infants’ Council school (for about 29 
children, and for alterations to existing school). Mr, @ 
1; ohnston, architect, Victoria Street Chambers, Bishop Auck 
land. (2) For alterations at Page Bank Council School 
The County Education Architect, Shire Hall, Durham 
(3) For removal of iron school from South Church to Maltor 
Colliery. The County Education Architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham. \ ae 

Eccres (Lancs.).—June 1.—For additions and altera, 
tions to the sewage works manager’s house. The Sewax 
Works Manager, Peel Green Road, Patricroft. be 

EpinpurcH.—June 3.—For joinery finishings, plaste 
work, and painter’s work (inclusive tenders) at the Hdin. 
burgh Law Courts extension. Deposit 1l. ls. The Gom. 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 

EcGremont.—May 26.—For alterations to the Egremont 
Wesleyan Chapel, Egremont. Mr. J. 8. Stout, architect 
and surveyor, 36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

ExrtTEer.—June 3.—For the following work, for the Deyon 
County Education Committee :—Boasley Cross, new school 
for forty-eight children and mistress’s house; Milton 
Damerell, mistress’s house; West and East Putford, mis- 
tress’s house ; Woolfardisworthy West, enlargement of school 
and other work. Bills of quantities will be available on 
payment of 10s. 6d. for each set, or 21. 2s. tor the complete 
set. Apply by May 23 to the County Architect (Education), 
1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 

FaRNHAM. Mae 50.—For erection of observation block 
at the Farnham Joint Isolation Hospital. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. W. J. Wells, architect, 112 West Street, Farnham. 


Fropincuam.—May 23.—For the slating (including felt- 
ing and lathing) of a new blowing-engine house, consisting 
of about 192 squares. The Frodingham Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, v7d Doncaster. 

GRAVESEND.—May 29.—For the erection of an electrical 
sub-station at Rosherville. Deposit 11.. The Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall. 

Great YerpHam.—May 29.—For taking down and re- 
building bridge over a tributary of the River Colne, ~e 
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SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATIOI 


London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, He 


The Hygienic Drying Co. 
16 Tariff St., Manchester. — 


LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 


CAN DY’S; 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 
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BLUE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
SANITARY PIPES. 


“CANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE BRICKS 
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p fordway, and other works in the parish of Great Yeldham, | Forest Gate. It will be.a condition of the contract that all 
sex. Mr. Perey J. Sheldon, M.1.C.E., chief surveyor, workmen employed upon the job, other than the foreman, 


helmsford. must be selected from lists furnished by the Poplar Distress 
| Hatirax.—June 1.—For the construction of twelve per- Committee and Employment Exchange. Deposit 21. 2s. 
lating filters (each 90 feet diameter) and humus tanks at Messrs. Clarkson, architects, 156 High Street, Poplar. 

e sewage-disposal works—namely :—(Contract No. 9) ex- Lonpon.—June 4.—For erection of an extension of 


wwator, mason, and bricklayer’s work; (10) cast-iron pipes central library building at corner of Finchley Road and 
ad sluice valves; (11) distributors (revolving) ; (12) filter- Arkwright Road, Hampstead. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Arthur 


ig medium. Deposit ll. each set. Mr. James Lord, P. Johnson, town clerk, Town Hall, Hampstead. 
L.1I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. Mitzs Enp.—May 23,—The visiting committee of the 
Hasroven.—May 25.—For erection of a Church in- Essex County Lunatic Asylum are prepared to receive 


applications for bills of quantities of the various works for 
the erection and completion of the superstructure of the main 
building at Mile End, about 15 miles north of Colchester 
main line railway station. Send names and addresses with 
a deposit of a Bank of England note of the value of £100, 
before May 18, to Mr. W. P. Gepp, Clerk to the Visiting 
Committee, New Street, Chelmsford. 


itute. The Rev. C. C. Marris, Habrough Vicarage, Lincs. 
Inxitey.—May 27.—For the mason and bricklayer, car- 
enter and joiner, plumber and glazier, slater, plasterer, and 
ainter’s work required in the erection of additions to the 
eeds Co-operative Society’s branch in Leeds Road. The 
ociety's Building Department, 24 Meadow Road, Leeds. 


IreLanp.—May 23.—For the completion of Ward Avenue, Nrwcastie.—May 95.—For erection of a Wesleyan Sun- 
angor, co. Down. Mr. Ernest L. Woods, C.E., estate sur- | day school at Ashfields, Newcastle, Staffs. Send names to 
»yor, 97 Main Street, Bangor, co. Down. Mr. Reginald T. Longden, secretary, Market Place, 

Irptanp.—June 1.—For carrying out alterations at the | Burslem, and Leek. 
ational Robertson School, Stranorlar. Mr. Raitt, Stranor- NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—May 30.—For the erection of 
Me masonry bridges at Trewick and Whiteside Fords, both on 


Kenpat.—May 28.—Part or whole tenders are invited for the Morpeth and Belsay road. Mr. J. A. Bean, county 
weral artificers’ works required in enlarging the Fellside surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 


chools, together with numerous other alterations. Mr, Reapine.—May 25.—For erection of a goods shed, for 

tephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. the Great Western Railway. The New Works Engineer at 
Kerrertnc.—May 23.—For alterations and additions at | Paddington Station. ote, 

olice station. Send names to Mr. C. S. Morris, county SaLispuny.—June 2.—For building a garden, wall near 

iryeyor, County Hall, Northampton. ? the corner of Exeter Street and Harnham Bridge Road. 


The City Surveyor, Endless Street. 
ScotLtanp.—May 23.—For the mason, carpenter, and 
: slater’s work of the following buildings on the Haddo House 
thools, Leavesden, near Watford, Herts. Mr. Alfred A. Estates, Aberdeen :—Parish of Tarves—(1) Prenstone, new 
Millward, clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. steading ; (2) Mains of Auchedly, double byre; (3) Quilquox, 
Lrrps.—May 25.—For the plasterer’s work required in | new steading and store. Parish of Methlick—(4) Hillbrae, 
he building of Blocks 1 and 2 of the workhouse extensions. new steading.’ Parish of Fyvie—(5) Bowiehillock, new stead- 
end names to Messrs. T. Winn & Sons, architects, 84 ing; (6) South Faddonhill, new steading. Parish of New 
tbion Street. Deer—(7) Auchreddie, new steading; (8) Overton of Auch- 
Lonpon.—May 27.—For (a) certain building repairs and nagatt, barn and loft; (9) Mains of Inkhorn, barn and loft. 


LEAvEsDEN.—May 28.—For the reconstruction of the 
oys playshed and provision of a recreation room at. the 


b) painting and repairing exterior wood, iron, and other | Parish of Ellon—(10) Airdlin, double byre and stable. Mr. 
york at the Poplar branch workhouse, 95 Forest Lane, | Charles G. Smith, factor, Haddo House, Aberdeen. 
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* Scotranp.—May 24.—For the various works required in 
buatiine an addition to the public school, Inverkeilor. De- 
posit 10s. 6d. Mr. John Sim, architect, Montrose. 

Scornanp.—June 4.—For the work of taking down and 
rebuilding the bridge at Langshaw, Dumfries, for the Annan 
District Committee. Mr. Albert V. Hart, road surveyor, 
Dumfries. 


‘SHIRLEY. —May, 28.—For erection of a band-room and 
gymnasium at the schools, Wickham Road, Shirley, near 


Gzroydon., Deposit 51. Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, 283 Tooley 
Street, S.E. 

_, SHIPSTON-oN-Stour.—June 1.—For improvements to be 
made in the interior of the St. Edmund’s Church. Mr. 


Dorell, churchwarden, Shipston-on-Stour. 


- Sxreton.—May 27.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
painter, plasterer, concretor, slater, and ironfounder’s work 
required to be done in erection of proposed additions to the 
infirmary; also for proposed new consumptive block at the 
workhouse. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 


Srarrorp.—May 23.—For the enlargement of the North 
Street (Infants) Council School by 150 places. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Send names to Mr. G. Balfour, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 


Sramrorp.—May 25.—For alterations and additions to 
old buildings, Barnack Road, and conversion of same into 
seven villa residences. Send names to Messrs. J. B. Corby 
& Son, architects and surveyors, 15 All Saints’ Place, Stam- 
ford. 

SUNDERLAND.—June 8.—For erection of a hospital for 
children at High Barnes, in the following separate con- 
tracts :—(1) General building contract ; (2) heating and hot- 
water supply; (3) supplying of two Cornish boilers; 
(4) boiler seating. Deposit 11. ls. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. 
Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunder- 
land. 


TorrinGton.—May 27.—For the rebuilding of a short 
length of retaining wall and contingent works at Loe 
Bridge, Bolton Road, Hawkshaw. Mr. Lawrence Kenyon, 
surveyor, Council Offices, 33 Chapel Street, Tottington, 
Lanes. 


THURSTONLAND.—J une 6.—For alterations to the pane 
disposal works, and the construction of new septic tanks an¢ 
filter-beds and other appurtenant works for the purificatioy 
of the sewage from the Storthes Hall Asylum, near Thurston, 
land, Yorkshire. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. W. H. Radford 
C.E., Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

Uneakery. —May 23.—For erection of additional stor, 
and drying accommodation to Low Mill Tannery. Messrs 
J. W. Grundy & Son, architects and surveyors, Centra 
Buildings, Ulverston. 

Watres.—May 23.—For erection of four houses in Beach 
road, Portdinorwic. Glanmenai, Portdinorwic. 

Watrs.—May 23.—For erection of twenty houses, fo 
the trustees of the Vergam Building Club, Fishguard, Pem 
broke. Mr. A. B. Williams, solicitor, Fishguard. 


Watrs.—May 30.—For erection of business premises a 
Brynmawr. Mr. Henry Waters, Market Chambers, Hbby 
Vale. 

Watres.—June 1.—For erection of twenty-six houses 01 
the Plymouth Estate, Edwardsville, Quaker’s' Yard. My 
J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 


Watxrs.—June 2.—For erection and completion of , 
public hall and institute at Garth Road, Maesteg. Dephes 
dl. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place 
Cardiff. 


Wates. —June 4.—For erection of twenty-eight wok 
men’s dwellings at Cwmbach, also twenty-two at Godreaman 


for the Aberdare Urban District Council. The aaa 
Office, Town Hall, Aberdare. 


Winpsor.—May 25.—For erection of new platform cover 
ing, &c., at Windsor Station, for the Great Western Rail 
way Co. The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 


THE Glasgow Corporation last week adopted a tecom 
mendation of the committee on sewage that three member 
of the city engineer’s temporary staff employed on the con 
struction of the main drainage works, whose salaries a 
present were one at 701. and two at 651. per annum, shoul 
receive increases of 50/. per annum each, 
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TENDERS. GREENWICH. 

Sta Ee For the erection of police court and station, at Blackheath 
| . AXMINSTER, 3 Road. Mr. J. Drxon Butter, surveyor. Quantities by 
— ue. office. Messrs. Symes & Manas, archi- Messrs. THURGOOD, Son & CHIDGEY. 
eo nard. Foster & Dicken =e fo, | a £26,666 0°90 
Me ee 21,052 14 6 | Martin, Wells &Co 9. 8. + Ss 26,500 00 
ider & Son . . ‘ . ° . ° 1,037 0 0 Lorden & Sones x s oy a - 24,737 Oech 
ewbery : : * 4 F = : 950 0 0 Ansell ; ‘ ' Z ; : : 24,600 0 0 
erkins . ‘fi : : : : ; io OO Ashby & Horner p 7 i x EE sue . OO 
loud & Clar es : 5 : : : we C00” O70 Appleby & Sons. : , : : é 24,470 0 0 
arsons Bros. & Dunster : . ; - 84810 0 Holloway Bros., London . : : : 24,400 0 0. 
azley. & Smith ; m : : : ‘ 842 0 0 Higgs & Hill . : ; : Z ! 23,994 0 0 
aILLER & Sons, Taunton (accepted) . . 830 0 0 Prestige & Co., Ltd. . ; : : ie 23,970 0-0 

BARTON-ON-HUMBER. Grover & Son . : : : : : 23,833 0 0 
erection of villa residence, stabling, &c. Myr. ArTHuR Barker sy . . g ‘ z 23,798 0 0 
Sramp, architect, Barton-on-Humber. Lovatt, Ltd. . . . . . . 235,587 0 0 
: : ‘ ; f : S503. 0.0 Holliday & Greenwood: . : : ‘ 23,456 0 0 
ee ee BOD OO OO Wallis & Song". | S\s seme crn eormeae OO. 10 
‘cGinnts & Sons, Market Rasen (accepted) 409 3 5 Mowlem & Co. . . : : : ; 23,375 0 0 

CARDIFF. Patman & Fotherin ae eee , : 23,225 0 0 
rection of St. Mary’s Clergy H Fe ee LE. - 5 
Zz. architect, Card. eee he a , age For works at the Scartho Sanatorium. Mr. H. GILBert 
len & Co. . ; 2 : ; : ame Ock 15 FY Wuyart, borough engmecr 
MESO 0), so, -*. 1,795 0 0 Steriliser. 
umn . A : : a ; ; ; 1-790 F020 Horsfall Destructor Co. . : ; : . £140 0 0 
lacker Bros. ; g , 2 : ; rg fc OMS Walker . ; ; ; : ; ‘ : 140 0 0 
nox & Wells : : : ; : 1,737 0 0 Goddard, Massey & Warner . : : ; 110 0 0 
ymonvs & Sons, Cardiff (accepted). . 1,700 0 O SrepHENsoN & Co., Grimsby (accepted) . 67 0 0 
DARTFORD. Removal of boilers, ce. 

construction of about 670 yards sewer in the parish of Horsfall Destructor Co. . : Wreks . 166 15 0 
Horton Kirby, with manholes, &c. Goddard, Massey & Warner . . eee 149 9 8 
besoisee ee £300: 18a 7a be EDOM URN 2. ANT aa ee ee en Cea 
ell & Sons . ; : : : F j 287 0 0 Stephenson & Cowes : : ; : 98 7 9 
eee 260 2 OP Walker? ye os B® 
lingham . : é 242 0 6 Dorsy, Grimsby (accepted) . : : 87 8 0 
ibson . ; ; ; ; : : : 198 0 O| For water-mains, hydrants and fire appliances. 
lorris & Son : : : : ; : 190 1 9 Featherstone & Co. 3 : , y 5 per eyetsy alge at 
Jood & Sons . ; : 3 : ; 183 18 2 Rose & Co... ; : d 544 2 0 
earce . ? : : : : : : 182 18 2 Watkinson . ; : : ; F : 469 10 4 
| a - - : : : ; : 164 0 0 Shand, Mason & Co... : : 3 437 7 0 
AYNER, Croydon (accepted) . F : : 135 15 0 Hewins, Grimsby (accepted) i : : 330 0 0 


ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 OUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WORKS IN EUROPE, 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


| ROCHESTER KENT } 
LONDON OFFICE [$9 DUEEN VIGTORIA STREE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
|} EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
} tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVICATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
L CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALL’S 


WARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


0lutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


scifled by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. _ 

atractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards, 

cial Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application, 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: * TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


ier, 
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SUP PLEMENT 


ILFORD. ; eae N 
‘s Be et é urt and block of offices on 
For completion of library and public hall. Mr. H. Suaw, For ae Gc cren ee ‘Guildhale ie the site, 
engineer, Ilford. ae £12. 865 
T. & A. Wiitimort, Ilford (accepted) . . £4,696 11 9 - WituiaMs, Lrp. (accepted) . ; : ; 0 
| MERTON, | 
LONDON. For laying about 1,930 yards of 9- inch and 12-inch py 
= ndary School, Central sewers, the erection of a cottage and engine-room, ar 
ee ie ate Rey ere Goons Coane other works at Wiis Messrs. CHart, Sons 
Gt Basorey (accepted) - ; ‘ 2 R370, 10.50 READING, surveyors, Croydon. he 
Vga _Yewen : ; : : : : - £8,090 0 
For paving roadways and footways, Horn Lane, Thornley Parry & Co. ; : : ‘ ‘ : 7,855 0 
Place, Aldeburgh Street, &c., for Greenwich Borough Kavanagh . i : i ; ; i 7;822 0 
Council. Pedrette : Z : 3 ; ; ‘ 7,649 Q- 
Horn Lane. Ford . : : : ; ; i Bs 0 
eridg ; : : 3 : ; on S197 OD Smith & Co. ; ; : ; ; ; 7,290 0 
Woodhacn & Sons SE A ies ai ae ely 20 Oe Rayner 
Mowiem & Co., Lrp., Grosvenor Wharf, Osenton ; : : : 5 5 6,734 0 
Westminster (accepted) . : : ‘ 678 0 0 Stone & Co. . : d ; , ; ; 6,455 0 
pat Watson, jun... 6,304 0 
Thott Care E. & E. Irus, 54 North Road, Wimbledon 
Etheridge . , 5 ; ; : : 163 0 0 (accepted) 5 ; 5,924 0 
Woodham & Sons . : : 5 145 0 0 
Mowtem & Co., Lr. (accepted) ; , ; 452° ~0'-.0 MITCHAM. 
Aldeburgh Street. For laying-out, draining and fencing extension of the buri 
Etheridge . snes nF op ee Si a ne ROU RA aD ground. Messrs. Cuarq, Sons & READING, surveyo: 
Woodham & Sons . : : é : 287 0 0 Croydon and Mitcham. 
Mowurem & Co., Lrp. (accepted) . a A 210 0 Kavanagh , : i : ; : | £1,007 
Ford . é : : : . : 1,929 0 
For painting, repairs, &c., at their workhouse, 1a Shepherdess Rice & ie F ; 1,884 0 
Mo City Road, N., for the Holborn Guardians. Mr. Akers & Co. 1,769 0 
. Saxon SNELL, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 22 Southampton Bacon & Son 1,737 0 
Bes Chancery Lane, W.C. Tles ; : : : : s : 1,730 0 
Reason . , : 5 : E . ) SESO= O50 Yewen f : : ; . : b 1,699 0 
¥F, & EK. Davey a : : ; 4 : 775 0 0 Watson : : ‘ : : ; ; 1,695 6 
Dennison : : j ; ‘ 645 0 0 Saunders. : : : . ; @ 1,686 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ; : , : 598 0 0 Parry & Co. : é ; ; ¢ ; 1,620 0 
Hocking & Co. : : : , : : 595 0 0 Bentham . : : : ; : . 1, 499)90 
Hawkins & Sons . 495 0:0 Smith a Sonsii. i 5 : : 1,480 0 
Miuts, Siebert Works, Westeombe Pace S. E. Burges & Sons . 1,480 0 
(accepted) . : : ; : : 425 11 0 | Warter, Croydon (provisionally accepted) 1,450 0 


D FOR HARDENING aA eel WATERPROOFING, OM WESTWOOD GEOENDO 
HAART. 
_ FARLEIGH DOWS, & PRESERVING i BUILDING MATERIALS »NGARTHAM PARK 


HER OFF ICES:- VARD> BATFI. nN MRE BUILDING: 


GE ST, EAST, 
MANCHESTER = 


TRAFFORD PARK. 


Lifts ., sm | \sumasmm 


LONDON. 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


HE ATIN VINCENT Ronen 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE E DS. 
every aeeerIDHOR of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. = 


LONDON DEPOTS 
G. woe Ry eestbourne Pe Park. 
132 . Grosvenar| Roud, 


ie Pimlico. 


We are one of the oldest estae 


®& 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 
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SUPPLEMENT 
OADBY, REIGATE, 
For erection of Council school. Messrs. Gopparp, Pacer & | For erection of a parish hall at South Park. Mr. C. E. 
CatLow, architects, 8 Market Street, Leicester. Satmon, architect, Reigate. 
Haycock & Sine A ‘ ‘ . : . £2665 0 0 Bagaley & Sons . A a : A ~ 9 $t,400— 070 
Sharp ? ‘ : ‘ : 2648 0 0 Nightingale& Son. : 3 c ; 1,295 0 0 
; } ; Nightingale ? ‘ ; t.265 8-080 0 
Johnson & Son . : : . : : 2,590 0 0 ata» 
: , d rept 
Bentley & Co... . : : : 2511 0 0 Martin (accepted) 1115s 0a 0 
Bradshaw Bros. . : : F : 5 2,508 2 6 
age e ae ; ; : : ; A 2,489 11 0 RAUNDS. 
| ee tea pe bedi : ’ ; Ep 0 0 | For contract No. 1 of works for water supply, including the 
Corah & Son 9. a7 Sh erection of engine and gas-house, the laying of the pump- 
Clark 3 (aero : : Wai, o'4 a Oe? ing supply, service reservoir, &c. Mr. T. Yorxx, surveyor 
Bean ; ; : : : j 2 430 ‘ and waterworks engineer. 
Scurr, Jowett & Co. . 3 : : ‘ 2.413 6 11 At , p y : ; ; A eeigteped ars 
fis & Sons aorta be Brebner & Co. . : ; : : ! 5,194 0 0 
4 : . : : ‘ : : ? Freeman f ; ‘ ; : : : 4,994 0 0 
Bowles & Son. : ] 7 : : 2,399 15 0 Ashley . } : ; ‘ : . 4,917 0 0 
Fox. : ; ‘ P , ; 5 2,379 0 0 Dreyer : : ’ : F é “ 4,870 0 0 
Southam . » : ; : ; : 2363 0 0 Henson & Son . : A ’ ; : 4,840 0 0 
Gurney f ‘ 4 s : 4 2 349 10 0 Southorn A 5 ‘ a Fy 7 = 4,819 0 0 
endtord 2.337 0 0 Chamberlain z F ; 2 ; 3 4,795 0 0 
. ; ; : ( ; ; : Wilmott. : ; : f g ‘ 4,596 0 0 
Portser, Blaby (accepted) . : ; : 2,037 18 0 Payne é ‘ 5 ; : 4498 0 0 
Goodman & Murkett . : ; : ; 5,500 0 0 
Jewell & Son. 3 : ahh ‘ 4,249 0 0 
ROTHESAY. Rowett & Sons, Chipping Norton (ac- 
For enlargement of post office. cepted) . . . : . . . 35,928 0 0 
Steel . : 4 F : : ; fy SO 400 ORO Contract No. 2. 
Agnew 4 , ; é , E 3 3,359 12 7 Cast iron pipes and irregulars.—Staveley Iron Co., 7-inch 
g ' y 
Shaw & Son ; : : : : 3,316 8 6 | Pipes 41. 16s. 8d. per ton, 6-inch pipes 41. 18s. 4d., 4-inch pipes 
MeCaliim Son . ; 3311 0 0 51., 3-inch pipes 5!. 1s. 8d., irregulars 91. 10s. 
Pritieiiccuaig 9c. «ee «| 5,288.19 0 Contract No. 3. 
Cruickshanks . F ; d ; j 3,284 0 0 British Mannesmann, steel socket pipes, coated with jute 
Kirkwood & smith . } f : : 3,256 14 2 cloth, about 4,166 yards 6 inch, 4s. 54d. per yard (accepted). 
Lauder : : : , ; ; : 3,104 0 0 Contract No. 4. 
Holmes : : ; i : ; ; 3,000 13 4 | For gas engines, gas plants, pumps, &c. 
Blair& Son. |. ‘ ; . F : 2,840 13 0 Neruer & Son, Wellingborough (accepted) . 860 0 0 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Coatoston For Interior and = = 
Exterior Decorations, 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO _ 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready. for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER &/) SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


I TE DELTA METAL CO,t™, 
YZ had he os arene 
EXTRUDED BARS® Le 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


Coatostone is also easily applied for renovae 


ting stonework and acts as a 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders, For further particulars 


apply— 


. 
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UTH: bar TPR EN - WALES. 

For the erection of a contra ft station. For erection of St. John’s Church, Newtown, Ebbw Vale, 
Gane ; £4,496 0 0 Mon. Mr. G. BE. Harirpay architect, Cardiff. 2a 
Golding & Ansell ‘s 5 : : : ? 

622 0us0 Ww. Williams 5 : i - » £4,964 36:0 
Stevens & Co. . : psy Si é ; 4,43 
Jenkins & Son ; 4,365 0 0 Rowlands & Davies. . : : , 4, 858 14 3 
Ostine We ee. B45 Omer eA len ee mee MO 
Douglas) -  ABS5 OED bane FE ee 4.728 0 0 
4210-0. 0 | Smit SS 
Dyer & Son, Southampton (accepted) Ree . A618 040 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. Davies & Son... 
For concrete tank and foundations for condenser at the elec- Boncn ; : : ; 4,448 0 0 
tricity works. Mr. EK. J. Ex.rorp, borough engineer, Tienes ene ' ; aug 12 4 
Southend. _ Stephens, Bastow & Co. ? : ; 
Abbott,Hendrich&Co.. . . +. ; ae : 2 | Essw Vatzey Burtprne Co. (accepted) ; ee 8 : 
Weber Construction Co. . : - . : Vaughan. 
F, & EK. Davey : : : : ; ; ee . For erection of Welsh Calas Methodist Chapel at Peniel 
Pedrette ; : , Pe a ba d ee 00 Green, Llansamlet. Mr. Regs Limwextyn, architect, 
Tl : : ; : é i 
Mere Gk CO 7 Llansamlet. a 
Davey. : ; ; hee - : Price Bros. - “ 2,690 0 0 
Moss & Co. . : ; : ; ; 448 0 0 Rosser, Llansamlet, R. S. O. (accepted) é 2,639 0 0 
a Co. ; ; ; 435 0 0 Thomas & Jones. E é 2, 598 0 0 
is : ; For extensions of Gelliron Camnatery Pontycymmer. Mr. 
B. & B. H. Davey en 0) ee : hei tne | Apert H, JmENKrIns, architect, Blackmill. 
sout : GaytarD, Bridgend (accepted) . . . 548 0 0 
For erection of villa. Mr. Maurice B. Parkin, architect, R Taian f ( : f ) i | ; 549 0 0 
Bridlington. H. Jones : 3 . : : ° : 634 0 0 
cee ea : 5 - ; : 2 : a ‘ 7 pope & Co. : : : : : : Ane : : 
tay . : : ; . Jones : . , 
Tuompson & Sone Sherine in- Elmet (pro- WELLINGBOROUGH. 
pa decgt eee (YORKS) : Pe For the construction of reinforced concrete tank at waterworks. 
THURL ‘ Mr, E. Y. Harrison, surveyor. 
For erection of shop premises. Messrs. R. & W. Drxon, McFarlane . f ; . : £912 14 9 
architects, Barnsley. J.& W. Stewart . 9.5: » > |) eee ee 
Accepted tenders, Hill & Co... : 5 : : ‘ : 578 6 8 
Turner, Thurlstone, builder . - ; See COO Re sab Munday & Son : . : 4 456 0 0 
Tinker & Sons, Thurlstone, joiner, &c. . b 150). 7.10 Columbian Fireproofing Cone ; i ; 449 0 0 
Snowden & Son, Barnsley, plumber and Liverpool Hennebique Co. . ; ; : 439 17 7 
glazier : ; x : : : 57 10 O Fasey & Son . : , : 2 s 385 0 0 
Beard & Sons, Sitar E : : 3 : 19 16 0 Atlas Stone Co. . ; : : : : 383 0 0 
Tinker, Peniston, painter. ; ; LOG Sommerville & Co. . ; F : 350 0 0 
Beard & Sons, Thurlstone, plasterer ‘ : 9 9.0 Kurs & Sons, Leicester (accepted) . : 31410 6 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- A 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- | 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich } 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 
| fe 4 Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 
London Avinis os Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 

i The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 


230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READING. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


SEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
@HOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS». % 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. cipsr 700R) 


WILLESDEN PAPER 3% 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. 


Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 
DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 
A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 


FOR GLASS, a non- -conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non- -conductor, and cheap and@ 
extremes ot heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e:. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6.11 eases Buildings, Ludgate Circus, tongs E. C. 


Agents for— 
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WESTON. 
For alterations and improvements at school. Mr. H. Beswick, 
county architect, Chester. 


TRAMS IN THE CITY. 


In connection with the widening of Bishopsgate Street, the 


Morrey ; z £1,464 6 London County Council desire to impose the condition that 
Williams & Son. ; 1,376 9 5| in contributing half the amount (300,000/.) the City autho- 
Proctor, Major & Mason 1,310 0 0 | rities should permit the L.C.C. trams to be brought into the 
Micklewright & Sons. 1172 5 9| City. Itis fervently to be hoped that the Corporation will not 
Cox & Vaughan . 1,160 0 0| permit any such alteration from their present regulations. 
Stretton & Gibson 1.117 0 0| For some time past suggestions have been made that the 
Gresty’s Executors . , : : 1,079 0 Q| trams should run across “Ludgate Circus, one of the most 
Barnes, Bunbury (accepted) , ; ‘ 983 0 Q| dangerous thoroughfares in the City of London. It is only 
WHITBY. within the past few weeks that there has been an outcry 
For erecting institute building at Sleights. Mr. E. H. against the loss of life and accidents caused by the electric 
Smazss, architect, Whitby. trams at Gray’s Inn Road, and this should be the close of 
Simpson & Johnson f £701 16 0 | the argument for admitting trams within the City borders. 
Lawson 512 0 O 
Wilkinson 475 0 0 
Received too late for Classification. In the minutes to be submitted to Greenock Corporation 
BOGNOR. meeting reference is made to the scheme for erecting a 


torpedo factory at Battery Park. The proposed buildings 

a sketch of which has since been supplied to the local 
authority, are considered to be quite satisfactory and in 
keeping with the locality. They occupy a site of about 
ten acres, and have a frontage to Eldon Street. It is 
officially intimated that offers for the erection of the works 
will. be asked for in the course of a few weeks, and that 
shortly thereafter a beginning will be made with the build- 


For building first portion of St. Wilfrid’s Church, consisting 
of chancel, chancel arch and north passage, chapel, 
_vestries, and organ chamber, two bays of nave, transepts 
and aisles, and tower to 26 feet 3 inches above datum. 
Mr. Grorce H. Fettowrs Prynnze, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster,.S.W. Quan- 
tities by Mr. R. Henry Hats, F.8.1., 6 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. 


Motaltar hisck. Ms tal Sakebenis ings. Negotiations are at present proceeding for a supply 
Newell & Sons £10,758 6 7 £11,658 17 1 of electricity to the factory. The Admiralty have applied 
me Smith & Sons 7,990 0 0 8811 0 0 | to the Corporation for terms, and these have been fur- 
Crossley & Sons 7,873 0 0 8357 0 © | nished by the committee in charge of the department, but 
Peatianecde. Sonus 7,825 0 0 8.445 0 0 | no decision has yet been arrived at. 
Lascelles & Co. 7,499 0 0 8,179.40. (0 Tue Glasgow United Trades Council at their last meet-- 
Lawrence & Son 6,998 0 0 8,180 0 0O| ing considered a letter from the Amalgamated Carpenters’ 
Bowman & Sons 6,825 6 0 7,192 15 6| Society referring to the large building scheme the United 
Longley & Sons 6,789 0 O 7,233 0 0Q| Free Church had in hand in connection with the dispossessed 
Strange & Sons 6,785 4 4 7,133 O 31 congregations, and asking that the Trades Council make 
Wallis & Sons 6,764 0 0 7,314 0 O| representations to the General Assembly with the object of 
Cook & Sons . (apydars) bitsy al 7,163 0 2) having a fair wages clause inserted in the contracts for all 
Norman & Burt 6,742 0 0 7,042 10 O| their work. The Society’s delegate said there would be a 
Goddard & Sons : 6,580 0 O 7,277 0 O| great amount of substantial building, both mason and joiner 
Jarvis & Sons (condition- work, in connection with the scheme. The Trades Council 
ally accepted) 6,578 0 0 6,888 0 O° agreed to the request. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


Th, The 
lent Stee! Self-contained | GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
Cartoon bears RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 


BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 
Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application, 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


LONDON. VV. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


PATENT: 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTION DOGR PIVOT 


PATENT:. 


FinucaT.VeNTIAMRGERING | 
Hecharacallyerflechically Grtolled, 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK, 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


Telephone; 


11053 Central.‘ 


Y For Pitched Roofs of all 
/ kinds of Buildings, 


RUBEROID 


ta TRADE MARK REG.US N [e 


fhe 


aN 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 
‘ Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 


No Expense for Maintenance 


or Repairs. 


FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


(a 1] Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
a Slow Combustion Swinging 
ret. 


A BOON TO ARCHITECSES. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 

g and Smoking- Rooms, ec. 
“JINGO”? Chimney Pots and 
JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN whom, a STREET, 
LAND E.C. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Lorp Craup Hamitron has joined the board of Hadfield’s 
Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., of Sheffield. 

Mr. Davip J. Morgan, chairman of the Sarrey Commer- 
cial Docks, has joined the board of the Pearson Fire Alarm 
Go., Ltd; 

Tue Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 
have removed their offices from Dixon House, Fenchurch 
Street, to Portland House, Lloyd’s Avenue, -E.C. 


Brassineton’s double air-pump ventilators have been 
used for the ventilation of the Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. Architects, Messrs. Paley & Austin. 

Unoper the direction of Mr. C. P. Warren, architect, West- 
minster, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, embrac- 
ing the latest patent ‘‘ air-pump ”’ ventilators, has been 
applied to St. Matthew’s School, Westminster. 

THE new mission halls, Ebbw Vale, erected from the plans 
of Mr. Hy. Waters, architect, Ebbw Vale and Beaufort, have 
been ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting 
ventilators and fresh-air inlet brackets supplied by Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, Glasgow, who are the sole makers. 


Tue large chiming clock with four dials in St. Luke’s 
Church, Derby, has just been restored by Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons. They have also lately received an order for a large 
clock with Westminster chimes for Radcliffe parish church, 
Lancashire, 

Tuer London Electric Fittings Company, Ltd., of 15 New- 
man Street, Oxford Street, W., write us that they have now 
changed the title of their company to Galsworthy, Ltd. 
The reason for doing this is that in future, in addition to 
the supply of electric light fittings, they are about to open 
a showroom for the supply of high-class gas fittings, 


Tue detailed reproduction of Indian work in the Court of 
Honour of the Franco-British Exhibition is well adapted to 
show the skill of Messrs. Marshall & Co. and the merits of 
their fibrous plaster. They have used on the work over 1,500 
tons of plaster of Paris, nearly 200,000 yards of canvas, and 
several tons of gelatine for moulds. 


Messrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, have just completed an illuminated 


And TERRA-COTTA 


turret clock, showing the time upon two. external dials in the 
main street, Bishop Auckland ; also thoroughly restored the — 
town hall clock chimes and bells at Thornaby-on-Tees for 
the Corporation ; and the large tower clock and chimes at the 
Pioneer Industrial Society at Dewsbury, and new clock for 
Lofthouse Park. 


Messrs. Botckow, VaucHan & Co., Lrp., have now 
completed their extensive new stores at Middlesbrough, 
under Messrs. Bottomley, Son & Wellburn, architects, of 


Middlesbrough and Leeds, the fire-resisting floors being on — 


Homan & Rodgers’s system. ; 

Hottow concrete blocks are coming into use at peni- 
tentiaries of the United States, for it is found that their 
manufacture can be carried on successfully by prisoners 
under careful’ supervision. Several buildings have been 


erected at the New York City reformatory on Hart’s Island — : 


with blocks made on a Hercules machine,. which is also 


used at West Rutland (Mass,) and Jamesville (N.Y.) 
prisons. 


THe bungalow at the Franco-British Exhibition of 


Messrs. Octzmann exemplifies also the applicability of 
The hall and ~ 


be } 


‘“Hall’s Distemper’ for such purposes. 
living-room are finished in a restful shade of old red, the 
bedroom in an art shade of green, the second bedroom in 
a soft blue, and the kitchen in a serviceable warm buff 


colour, with the maid’s bedroom in a dainty pink. Each — 


room is furnished with picture rail 16 inches or 17 inches 
deep, the frieze thus formed being plain, and distempered 
with a light and harmonising tint of the same material. 
Tur De Laitte Gas Machine Syndicate, Ltd., have issued 
a descriptive pamphlet of their machines for producing gas 
from petrol without heating the air or incurring any risk. 
Prices are also given of several types of plants. 


used the new gas. As late as April, 1908, the general 


manager of the Caledonian Railway Company testifies to its — 
efficiency and economy, and says the engineer “also reports _ 


that the De Laitte gas lighting is excellent. and in every 
way superior.”’ 

Untess the materials employed 
thoroughly mixed, the compound is of little value. 
small scale, no doubt, hand labour may suffice. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


XFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—FROM THE FIELDS,_ENTRANCE 
OF FRONT QUAD, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—CHOIR SCREEN FROM WEST. 
PROPOSED RESIDENCE AT ST. ALBANS. 
HURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, RICHMOND HILL, BOURNEMOUTH, 


s TOWN HALL, LLANIDLOES. 


‘onerete is employed in connection with steel uniformity 
s desirable, and that can only be obtained by an efficient 
nachine. The mixers manufactured by Ransomes & 
Rapier, Ltd., Ipswich, are known to concrete workers in 
ther countries besides England. A cylindrical drum 
yhich revolves about a horizontal axis and a series of 
scoops which are rivetted to the inside of the drum com- 
vine the materials with unfailing regularity. The concrete 
ands an exit (without the necessity of tilting the mixture) 
into a discharging chute, which can be controlled by the 
single movement of a lever. There are five sizes, each being 
guaranteed for a certain number vf cubic yards of concrete 
per hour. Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd., base their claims on 
the economy of their machines in initial outlay, time and 
labour, power required, and maintenance. 


VARIETIES. 

Ir is proposed to run the electric tramways from Leigh-on- 
Sea to Hockley. ° 
Mr. Watrer J. Tapper has been appointed surveyor 
to York Minster. 
_ Mr. Watter W. Learnmovrs, builder and contractor, of 
Southsea, Hants, left estate of the value of 33,3401. gross. 
_ Tur Coventry education committee have decided to en- 
large Radford School, at an estimated cost of 10,400/. 

Tur forty-eighth annual dinner of King’s College, Lon- 
don, will be held at the Hétel Cecil on Wednesday, June 4, 
Viscount Milner will take the chair. 


ABATTOIR 
Overhead 
Weighing 
Machines 


GSKESO 


—— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. 


Tur estimated cost of alteration and enlargements about 
to be carried out to Radford School, Coventry, is 10,4001. 

A new school is to be erected at Heron Cross, Fenton, 
Staffs, and the education architect is preparing plans. The 
cost will be about 6,0001. 

Tus Building Trade Northern Conciliation Board have 
awarded the joiners of St. Helens an increase of wages of 
4d. an hour. 

Ir is proposed to build a music hall at Rochdale, in place 
of the Circus of Varieties, with seating accommodation for 
2,500. 

Tus Eastbourne Board of Guardians have decided to 
erect a workhouse at Willingdon, at a cost of 56,0001. There 
is some opposition to the scheme. 

Tun general purposes committee of the Penzance Town 
Gouncil have asked the Chamber of Commerce to let them 
have definite proposals on the subject of a pavilion. 

Tue Cardigan County Council decided at their last 
meeting to make a grant towards the construction of a rail- 
way from Lampeter to Aberayron. 

Mr. J. W. Hiewoop, A.M.I.C.E., chief assistant to wie 
borough surveyor of Southend-on-Sea, has been appointed 
engineer and surveyor to the Borough of Morecambe. 

Tue fire alarms at the Hackney workhouse have been 
found to be affected by the heat of the sun, two false alarms 
having been recently given. 

Tur Salford baths committee have decided to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Gerrard & Sons, of Swinton, for new 
baths at Seedley. The cost of erecting and equipping the 
baths will amount to between 18,000/. and 20,0001. 

Tuer Corporation of Burnley have made application to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 26,4601. for 
electricity works, 12,5001. for public baths, 1,800/. for new 
buildings at the public health depét. The inquiry has been 
held. 

A sic Italian fair was opened in Holborn Town Hall, 
Gray’s Inn Road, on Wednesday last, and will continue until 
Saturday. The general idea represents an Italian city, with 
Venice as the model. The hall is decorated as a piazza filled 
with booths. The fair is in aid of Father Bannin’s schools, 


extensions to which, required by the London County Council, 
necessitate an expenditure of 5,000I. 
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Tur Glasgow Dean of Guild Court passed last week plans 
of an extension of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech- 
nical College in John Street, estimated to cost 21,0001. 


THE Essex Weekly News for May 15 contains a portrait 
and excellent account of the career of Mr. E. J. Elford, 
M.Inst.M.E., borough engineer and surveyor to Southend-on- 
Sea, and who has prepared the scheme for the new sewers at 
a.cost of 155,0001. ; 

Messrs. Marruew Warson & Lanpixss, of Burnley, 
have been instructed by the Bulgarian Industrial Company, 
Ltd., having offices in Kennedy Street, Manchester, to act 
as civil and consulting engineers and architects in the erec- 
tion of a cotton-spinning mill and weaving shed on a site 
to be chosen as near Yamboli as possible or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burghas. 

Tur Belfast Corporation electric tramways have not 
proved the success which had been hoped, the accounts for 
the year ended March 31 showing a heavy loss. In conse- 
quence of this the general manager was instructed to reduce 
the services and make all other possible economies. Notices 
of dismissal have been served on upwards of forty motor- 
men and conductors. The tramways were taken over and 
electrified by the Belfast Corporation three years ago. 


Tur Edinburgh and District Water Trustees have adopted 
the report of the convener’s sub-committee on the mechanical 
filtration of water, as seen by them in use on a visit to 
certain towns in England. An installation of twelve of 
Messrs. Bell’s 8 feet diameter patent pressure filters will, 
therefore, be carried out. 


Mr. F. H. Tutnrocu, M.Inst.C.E., an Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, recently at Ilkeston conducted 
an inquiry into the application of the Town Council for 
sanction to borrow 19,9741., for the purpose of extending 
their gasworks in Rutland Street. The proposal was to 
expend 19,9741. in providing a new retort-house, gas-holder, 
and coal store, and certain machinery and appliances. 


THe Central (Unemployed) Body for London have fre- 
ceived a letter from the bailiff of the Royal parks, setting 
out the following percentages as the value of the work done 
by the unemployed in the Royal parks in 1907-8 :—Willing- 
ness to work, 70 per cent.; fitness for work on which em- 
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ployed, 50 per cent.; improvement during the progress of 
the work, 45 per cent. ; value of the work done as compared 
with average labour, 50 per cent. Sea 
Tue Pontypridd education committee, who had under 
discussion the provision of a higher elementary school sat. 
Mill Street, have resolved that plans be prepared for the, 
erection of a school at an estimated cost of between 9,000], 
and 10,0007. on the site of the present Mill Street Upper 
Standard School, and that the plans be forwarded to the 
Board of Education for approval. 
Tur Rye Rural District Council have instructed Mr. T, J, 
Moss-Flower, C.E., of the firm of T. J. Moss-Flower & 
Davies, civil engineers and surveyors, of 28 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., and Carlton Chambers, Bristol, to pre- 
pare a scheme of sewerage for the drainage of the district of 
Rye Harbour. = 
Tux public works committee, Birmingham, in their report 
to be presented to the City Council on May 26 
propose to spend 2,788/. in paving the Hagley Road between 
the station and the fountain with prismatic oak blocks. The 
rest of the road was paved with hardwood blocks in 1902. 
Since then the traffic on the outlying portion of the road has 
considerably increased, and frequent coatings of macadam 
have been required. — a 
Mason ANnstruTHER-GRay, M.P., last week asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he could now state 
whether Scotch or foreign granite was to be used for Rosyth 
Docks. Mr. M‘Kenna, in reply, said it would not be pos- 
sible to say until the contract for the construction of the 
works was let. When tenders for this contract were invited 
the firms concerned would be asked to quote alternative 
prices for British or foreign stone. ee 
Tue United States Geological Survey has recently issued’ 
a report dealing with the subject of smoke prevention, in 
which it is concluded that coal should be supplied to furnaces 
in small quantities at frequent intervals, and the air supply 
should slightly exceed the theoretical amount required for 
combustion. The temperature in the furnace should be suf- 
ficiently high to ignite the gases given off from the fuel, and 
boiler rooms should be managed by properly trained men, — 
A communication from the London County Council sug- 
gesting the widening of Noel Street and its extension into 


WELDON STONE. 
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jrovements committee of the Westminster City Council. 
> suggestion is the outcome of inquiries in connection with 
fatal fires in Wardour Street, as it would provide a direct 
te for fire engines from Great Marlborough Street. As 


a general one, they are not prepared to contribute towards 
cost, and in the circumstances the local authority is 
ised by the improvements committee to take no action. 


Sir AtrreD Barrman, the arbitrator appointed by the 
ard of Trade on the joint application of the Halifax 
1 District Master Painters’ Association and their work- 
yple, held an inquiry at Halifax recently. Sir Alfred 
teman has now issued his award, which raises the rate 
wages from 74d. to 8d. per hour, but makes certain 
inges in the working hours which were pressed by the 
isters’ Association. The time for beginning work in the 
ming is changed from 6.30 a.m. to 7.30 a.m., and the 
lf-hour breakfast time abolished, as well as Monday’s 
er time of starting work, 


Tur Royal Sanitary Institute will hold a Health Exhibi- 
n in connection with their twenty-fourth annual congress 
ich will be held in Cardiff from July 13 to July 22. The 
ubition pavilion will be in Cathays Park at the back of 
» new town hall. The classificatron of exhibits is as fol- 
ys:—Division A, Science in Relation to Hygiene ; Division 


Hygiene of Special Classes, Trades and Professions ; Divi- | 


m C.—Class 1, Building materials, construction and 
whinery ; Class 2, Water supply and sewerage; Class 3, 
ating, lighting and ventilation. Division D, Personal 
d domestic hygiene. Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.0., is the 
airman of the ‘‘ Engineering and Architecture ’’ section. 


‘Tse Wharfedale Rural Council held a special meeting 
Otley last week to hear the report of the committee 
pointed to settle the dispute regarding the Menston reser- 
ir. About two years ago it was found that the reservoir, 
lich is to serve the township of Menston, was leaking, 
d after negotiation with the contractor the Rural Council 
cided to do the necessary work of repair, which cost 4701. 
ie contractor then claimed 3,400/. for damages and extra 
rk. When the case reached the Official Referee in London 


: igo 
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at. Marlborough Street has been considered by the 


central authority regard the improvement as a local and | 
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\ 


he withdrew his claim and agreed to pay for the repair of 
the reservoir, to forfeit the retention money of 1,100/., and 
also a bond of 500/. into which he had entered. The costs, 
it is stated, amount to over 3,0001. 


Tur Midland Reafforesting Association held their fifth 
annual meeting at the Birmingham University, under 
the presidency of Sir Oliver Lodge. The annual 
report stated that the central event of the year was the 
registration of the Association as a friendly society, The 
completion of five new plantations, the establishment of two 
new local committees, and a marked increase in membership 
showed that the Association was gaining ground in every 
direction, as fast as its scanty means would permit. The 
interest of public bodies in afforestation was also steadily in- 
creasing. The membership to date was 374, the actual 
increase during the year being 15.7 per cent. The subserip- 
tions for 1907 amounted. to 105/., a sum quite inadequate 
for the Association’s needs. - The Council hoped that during 
the present year the increase of membership and income 
would enable the work of planting 14,000 acres of dismal 
waste, which was less than half of the actual waste area in 
the district, to proceed at a reasonable rate of progress. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING over asbuilding contract gave rise 
on Saturday to some unusual scenes at Little Wakering, 
near Southend. A house for Mr. R. Horner is being erected 
in the village; the original contract for about 2,000/. was 
given to Mr. Ducat, a local builder. About six weeks ago, 
when the building was in its early stages, Mr. Horner and 
the builder disagreed. As a result Mr. Ducat and his men 
pulled down what had been erected, and Mr. Erwin, of 
Essex Road, was entrusted with the work. The building 
had been carried on as far as the rafters, when Mr. Ducat 
and about forty of his men broke down the temporary 
fencing in front of the house, with the intention, it 1s said, 
of stripping the roof. A dozen or so of Mr. Erwin’s men 
were on top of the house, and when a ladder was about to 
be placed against the building by Mr. Ducat’s men they 
were met by a volley of bricks, and the exchange of brick- 
bats between the combatants continued for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Four of the men below and one on the roof were 
seriously injured, and the others were more or less cut 
about. 
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In the course of a report to the tramways committee of 
Glasgow Corporation the general manager of the tramways, 
Mr. James Dalrymple, said:—It is frequently stated that 
the extension of the tramways into the outlying districts, 
with the increased travelling facilities thus afforded, is in- 
ducing the citizens to live beyond the municipal boundaries, 
the consequence being that there are now 15,000 empty houses 
in the city. The City Assessor has just given me the follow- 
ing figures, which give you the sizes of these empty houses :— 
Houses of one apartment, 3,391; two apartments, 7,150; 
three, 2,524; four, 916; five and upwards, 1,088—total, 
15,074. This means that of the total number of 15,074 prac- 
tically 14,000 are houses of three rooms and kitchen and 
under. It is therefore quite evident that the tramways can 
be held responsible only to a very small extent for the large 
number of empty houses in the city. 

Tur 1908 edition of the ‘‘ City of London Directory ’’—an 
invaluable guide to the City that has been before the public 
for upwards of thirty years—has just been issued from the 
offices of the Czty Press, 148-9 Aldersgate Street, at 12s. 6d. 
_ In the alphabetical, street and trade sections is given a com- 
plete list of the firms carrying on business in the City, with 
also in many cases the names of individual partners. Works 
of reference are generally published at the close of the year, 
but the issue of the ‘‘ City Directory ’’ is intentionally delayed 
to enable the editor to take cognisance of the numerous changes 
that always occur in the first three months. The section con- 
cerned with the local life of London gives a full list of members 
of the Corporation, arranged alphabetically and also accord- 
ing to the wards they represent ; a list of the committees—a 
valuable feature to be found in no other annual; and a list 
of the members of the London County Council and of the 
committees, the ‘‘ Directory ’’ being the only work of reference 
that gives this very useful information. The City Companies’ 
section summarises the history of each Guild ; gives a list of 
the 9,000 Liverymen ; details the benefits attaching to mem- 
bership ; and explains the work undertaken in the interests 
of trade and technical education. 

Tue Bath Corporation agreed in 1907 to sell the electrical 
undertaking, which was never successful after municipalisa- 
tion, to a syndicate for whom Mr. Schenk acted. He agreed 
to pay all that the Corporation had expended on capital 
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account (160,000/.), plus 2,000/., the cost of obtaining th 
Order, and 20,0001. as a bonus, The bonus was subsequent] 
converted into 1,000/. worth of energy to be supplied to th 
Corporation annually in perpetuity, free of charge. Bat 
considered the bargain a good one, but the stringency of th 
money market prevented Mr. Schenk raising his capital. Th 
electric lighting committee have adopted an alternatiy 
arrangement with Mr. Schenk, which the Council will doubj 
less approve. The material difference between the old term 
and the new is that instead of the 162,000]. being paid dow 
in cash; the amount is to be paid by annual sums spread oye 
thirty years. Only on the completion of the payments hay 
the syndicate possession, and the Corporation are amp] 
safeguarded. The agreement provides for the reduction < 
the charges of public arc lighting now prevalent, and secure 
cheaper lighting for private consumers as soon as the unde 
taking pays a reasonable dividend. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Two very successful wells have just been completed in th 
neighbourhood of London, giving an almost unlimited suppl 
of water to the works in each instance. They prove the poss 
bility of manufacturers who use large quantities of wat. 
obtaining it upon their own premises. The space require 
is merely a question of a few inches diameter, if the method 
applied by Mr. Richard D. Batchelor, of 73 Queen Victori 
Street and Chatham, the well-known artesian well engineer 
who has sunk so many successful wells all over the country 
are adopted. 
He has just completed the supply at the Ilford Paper Mill 
obtaining 150,000 gallons per day without depleting the yiele 
Another and more interesting result to consumers of water i 
the ninth well just tested at the Thames Paper Mills, Pm 
fleet, where from a single. boring 687,600 gallons per day hay 
been yielded, notwithstanding the fact that the permanen 
pumps were drawing over 1,250,000 gallons per day within 
few yards of the spot where the test was being made, The leve 
of the water was never more than 21 feet from the surface, — 
It was at these works where Mr. Batchelor made a borin 
some years ago for the late Mr. Charles Anderson, of Fatt 
Kiel, Scotland, and tested it to the abnormal yield of 2,422,22 
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gallons per day. Quite recently Mr. Batchelor completed a 


successful boring at the Daily Telegraph Mill, which was 


tested to 1,152,000 gallons per day. Many other remarkable 
results could be given. It is, however, only necessary to say 
that Mr. Batchelor has carried out some of the largest, deepest 
and most successful water supphes for His Majesty’s Govern: 
ment, water companies and manufacturers. Over twenty years 
ago he sank what is historically known as the first successful 
artesian well through the Weald formation for Mr. Henry 
Simmonds, of Style’s Place Brewery, Hadlow (after another 
firm had failed). He undertook this enterprise upon the 


terms of no water no pay until water was obtained, and 


this, as can be seen by the original photograph since adopted 
as his trade-mark, flowed to 128 feet o.d. Another instance 
of an abnormal yield of water is the bored well for the Cor- 
poration of Salisbury, made about eighteen years ago and 
tested to 2,257,228 gallons per day. Anyone interested in the 
matter of a water supply would do well to inspect the original 
photographs, either at Artois Works, Chatham, or Mr. 
Batchelor’s London office and showrooms, 73 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C, 


MERCERS’ COMPANY’S OFFICES. 


Tr is difficult. to imagine the Mercers’ Company in a state of 
penury. The fact remains, however, says the City Press, that 
following the Great Fire its resources were so severely drawn 
upon that for a time, at any rate, the coffers were empty, and 
the Court experienced no little difficulty in making both ends 
meet. We are reminded of these hard times by the fact that 
at the present moment the old offices of Mercers’ Hall in 
Ironmonger Lane and Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, are now 
undergoing reconstruction. The premises are plain, almost to 
the point of niggardliness, and their dingy yellow colour is in 
striking contrast to the more attractive architecture around. 
Originally the buildings served as residences for the clerk and 
his staff, but now those officers are non-resident, and the at 
one time private houses have of late been occupied as offices. 
It seems that the ground they occupy was originally part 
of that occupied by the hospital of St. Thomas of Acon, which 
was bought by the Mercers’ Company in 1541 for 9691. 17s. 6d. 
In the Great Fire, however, the Mercers’ Hall and these 


adjoining buildings perished. In spite of this terrible disaster 
the Company subsequently provided half the cost of rebuilding 
the Royal Exchange, which amounted to 65,9791. ; contri- 
buted towards the cost of rebuilding St. Paul’s and Mercers’ 
Schools ; and then rebuilt their own hall and chapel. When 
the houses and offices became necessary it was found that the 
funds had been so seriously depleted that the houses could only 
be erected singly ; and evidence is now forthcoming to show 
that when at. length they were built they were put up so 
cheaply that, in the words of Mr. Dendy Watney, the Com- 
pany’s architect and surveyor,“ it is a wonder they have 
lasted so long.’? No massive oak beams are to be found in the 
structures, but only the cheapest wood—tree lengths which 
have had their bark shorn off. It is somewhat anomalous that 
a Company which could contribute so vast a sum towards the 
rebuilding of the Royal Exchange could not afford more im- 
posing offices for its own use. 

It has been left to the Mercers of the twentieth century to 
rectify the matter, and, with a view to concentrating the 
offices under one roof, and thereby effecting an economy in 
ground space, the surveyor has drawn up plans for an entirely 
new building. Worshippers at Mercers’ Chapel may have to 
enter by the Cheapside entrance, instead of by the doorway 
to which they are accustomed ; but this is only a temporary 
measure in connection with the rebuilding, and does not mean 
that the chapel, the hall, or the open ambulatory, in which 
are the open columns supporting the hall above, are being in- 
terfered with in any way. The new building will not pretend to 
vie with the imposing stone structures which are now making 
their appearance in the City, but it will have a solid and sub- 
stantial granite exterior, in the shaping of which considerable 
architectural skill has been shown, the architect’s guiding 
aim having been to bring the new building into line with the 
architecture of the large ambulatory with which the Court 
have always declined to interfere in any way. The old door- 
ways and other ancient embellishments, bearing the well- 
known virgin head, the arms of the Company, will be saved 
and utilised wherever possible. Every attention will be paid 
in the new offices to centralisation, with the result that not 
only will the staff work under more convenient circumstances, 
but an area of land will be released which will no doubt yield 
a handsome return to the coffers of the Guild. 
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DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND BUILDING ACT. 


Tux District Surveyors’ Association opposed some of the pro- _A communication by Mr. T..C. Horsfall on the subject of — 


visions of the Building Act, with a view to securing amend- 
ments inter alia (i.) to make it clear on the face of the Bill 
that it dealt with the building law.of London; (ii.) that 
regulations should be made governing the erection of buildings 
up to a limit to be defined ; (iii.) that the scale of fees pre- 
scribed by the Act of 1894 should be amended ; and (iv.) that 
the County Council should be placed under an obligation to 
furnish plans to district surveyors in any cases in which the 
Council might grant increased cubical extent under the powers 
obtained. The Association’s opposition was unsuccessful ex- 
cept with regard to the last-named point, which was acceded 
to by the Parliamentary Committee. The question of fire 
risk was raised, but on this point the committee were satis- 
fied after hearing the evidence of Mr. Frank Goldsmith, the 
chairman of the Building Act committee. The witnesses in 
support of this part of the Bill, in addition to the chairman 
of the Building Act committee, were the Council’s superinten- 
dent architect, Mr. Alexander Siemens (Messrs. Siemens 
Bros.,; Ltd.), Mr. Gilbert Bartholomew (representing the 
Chamber of Commerce and Messrs. Bryant & May), and Mr. 
Richard Burbidge (managing director of Messrs. Harrods). 
The question was raised by the Home Office on behalf of the 
Office of Works as to the need of an exemption for govern- 
ment buildings from the London Building Act, 1894, Amend- 
ment Act, 1905. The Act of 1894 provides such an exemp- 
tion, but a similar exemption is not contained in the Act of 
1905, and at the instance of the department inserted a clause 
on the subject. 


Tur new Bombay docks and the Mazagon-Sewri reclama- 
tion scheme provides for the present docking facilities being’ 
extended so as to provide three miles of quay, thereby doubling 
the accommodation available for deep-drafted vessels. 
There will also be a new dry dock, 1,000 feet long with 100 
feet entrance. New timber ponds are being built, and an 
area of 622 acres, on which a large goods depdt will be 
situated, is to be reclaimed. The total cost of the scheme is 
estimated at about 3,556,000I. 


UTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


'of building plans, for larger areas.’’ 


TOWN PLANNING IN GERMANY. 


what Germany is doing in town-planning appears in the 
Manchester Guardian. The writer says :— 

Plans, made beforehand, to regulate the construction of 
new parts of towns have been in use in Prussia and other 
parts of Germany for many centuries, but until about thirty 
years ago the municipal authorities had very little part in 
preparing and enforcing the use of them. In Prussia, by a 
decree of the Ministry of Commerce issued in the year 1855, 


the Government claimed the right to make all town plans 


and to have their provisions enforced by the police 
authorities, who were under its control. In accordance with 


this decree, the Ministry in 1858 instructed the President of 
the Berlin police to prepare a general building plan for the 
city, and made the municipal authority pay the cost, which 


amounted to 4,500/. As a rule, the municipal authorities 
were consulted and allowed to nominate some members of 
the committees which drew up the plans, but this was a 
matter of courtesy and not of right, and the courtesy was 
so often forgotten that the relations between municipality 
and police were often far from friendly.. ee 

In Prussia reform was effected by the passing in the year 
1875 of an Act “respecting the making and alteration of 
streets and squares in towns and country places,’’ which 
gave the municipal authorities the right, subject to the 
agreement of the local police authorities, to decide how the 


street-lines and building-lines should run in all new parts 


of towns and villages. To guard against the possibility of 


the municipal authorities refusing to enlarge their towns 


rapidly enough, the Act gave the police the right to demand 
the fixing of street-lines and building-lines. The Act con- 
tains the following important clause :—‘ Lines can be fixed 
for single streets and parts of streets, or, to meet the fore- 
seen needs of the near future, can be laid down, by means 
That this provision 
may be truly described as important is shown by the facts 
that the “near future’’ is held to be a period of twenty to 
thirty years; that under its powers plans are made for very 
large districts—e.g., a few years ago the Diisseldorf 
authorities prepared a plan for an area of more than nine 
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square miles—and that it gives municipal authorities power 
to divide their towns into “zones”’ or districts, each, or 
each set, of which has its own building regulations. These 
regulations or by-laws may allow in one district buildings of 
five storeys covering three-quarters of their sites and ar- 
ranged in rows; in another district only detached or semi- 
detached houses of two storeys and covering not more than 
a quarter of their sites; and may entirely exclude mills and 
works from the districts which are most suitable for 
dwellings. 

The use made of the powers given to town authorities in 
Prussia by the Act of 1875, and in the other German States 
by similar Acts passed about the same time, has been much 
influenced, both for good and evil, by ideals created for all 
German dwellers in towns by the Grand Dukes and other 
potentates who controlled the life and growth of the various 
States before the consolidation of Germany, which followed 
the close of the war of 1870. A considerable number of 
towns, such as, for example, Berlin, Potsdam, Brunswick, 
Disseldorf, Kassel, Dresden, Hanover, Munich, and Stutt- 
gart, were the residences of rulers who governed not only 
their countries but also their capital towns, and vied with 
each other in the creation of magnificent surroundings for 
their palaces. All these “residence towns’’ were, therefore, 
abundantly supplied with parks, shrubberies, and wide, tree- 
planted streets, and thus parks, shrubberies, and wide, 
tree-planted streets came to be regarded as necessary parts 
of every self-respecting town. Hardly anything but good, 
and very much good, has come of the desire for parks and 
shrubberies, but the belief that almost every street ought to 
be wide has been the cause of very much evil in German 
towns. For it is as great a mistake to have a wide street 
where only a narrow one is needed as to have a narrow street 
where a wide one is necessary. 

We shall see most clearly the influence of. the wise use 
of the powers given by the Lines Act of 1875 to towns to 
control their growth if we look at the results obtained in 
one typical German town. No other town can teach us 
more than that with which the thoughts of many Manchester 
people will be very pleasantly occupied in the near future— 
the beautiful city of Cologne. In the thirteenth century 
Cologne was a very prosperous town, but in the sixteenth 
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| century its trade declined, and at the beginning of the 


nineteenth century it was but very little larger than it had 
been 300 years earlier. In the middle of last century its 
trade and commerce revived, and the space within its 
continuous line of fortifications became seriously ' over- 
crowded with houses and with people. Most of the streets 
were narrow, the sanitary arrangements were of the most 
primitive and inefficient kind, the old gardens were covered 
with buildings. In 1883 there were on an average only 
324 square yards of area to each inhabitant, whereas in ‘the 
year 1752 there had been 60. In 1883 there was only one 
park of about 4 acres in the old town, and that soon after- 
wards had' to be used for an enlargement of the harbour. 
There were a few short avenues of trees and a very few 
small shrubberies in the town, and one park, with an area 
of about 27 acres, outside the gates. Then the town began 
to make large use of the powers given it by the Act of 1875. 
Between 1880 and 1890 the old walls were destroyed, and 
their site and the ground on each side of it was made into 
a magnificent semicircle of park, along the sweep of which 
seven playgrounds for children, provided with play-tables 
and sand-heaps, are distributed. In 1888 the park-like 
Volksgarten of 38 acres, and in 1889 the Town Wood of 
255 acres, which cost 127,0001., were provided. In 1898 the 
South Park was added. There are now sixty-seven parks 
and large shrubberies, with an area of 581 acres. There is 
a botanical garden of 5 acres, which supplies the public 
schools with plants, and to which scholars are taken by 
their teachers. It contains a hall in which experiments in 
botanical physiology are made for the instruction of scholars 
and the general public. The area of the town has been 
enlarged by the incorporation of surrounding districts, from 
about 507 acres in 1883 to 27,432 acres. Fields formerly 
used for the sewage works of two of the suburbs have been 
turned into playing-fields, and another large playground 
has been provided outside the Linden Gate. Nearly all the 
principal roads leading from the Old Town through the 
newly incorporated districts are planted with two rows of 
trees. In all there are 245 tree-planted streets, with a length 
of 143 miles and containing 28,800 trees. All the town area 
has been divided into “ zones’’ of four different classes. In 
the zones of the first class buildings may have four storeys 
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and cover 75 per cent. of their sites; in those of the second 
class three storeys and the covering of 75 per cent. of the 
sites ; in those of the third class two storeys and the covering 
of 65 per cent. of the sites; and in those of the fourth class 
two storeys and the covering of 40 per cent. of the sites are 
allowed. In the fourth class all houses must be detached 
or semi-detached. The various zones are so arranged as to 
allow the wind, no matter from what quarter it may be 
blowing, to reach the Old Town over districts of compara- 
tively open building and containing a good deal of 
vegetation. : 

“It is obvious that for the attainment of the objects at 
which town plans aim or ought to aim—for the attainment 
of conveniently arranged streets, aD. adequate supply of play- 
grounds, parks, and shrubberies, for the provision of sites 
for dwellings, shops, and warehouses of suitable sizes and 
with suitable surroundings, and also for the attainment of 
general beauty of effect—a large amount of knowledge and 
of skill is needed on the part of the preparers of the plans. 
Germany tries to ensure that those who prepare her town 
plans shall have the necessary knowledge and skill by pro- 
viding abundant opportunities for the gaining of careful 
training. Courses of lectures, with opportunities for prac- 
tice in preparing plans, have been given for the last swenty 
years by Professor Baumeister in Karlsruhe, and for a 
shorter period in Berlin, Aachen, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, 
Munich, and Dantzic; while lectures, without the oppor- 
tunity of practice, are given in Hanover, Vienna, Brunn, 
and Graz. The course of lectures and the training in the 
preparation of plans are open to foreigners in Berlin. 

I mentioned that the habit of making most new streets 
very wide has been productive of much mischief in German 
towns. The too-wide street has been one of the chief causes, 
if not the chief cause, of the rapid spread of the tall blocks 
of barrack-dwellings which are found in all the large towns 
in Kastern Germany, and which, partly owing to the solidity 
with which they must be built and partly to the fact 
that comparatively few persons can afford to build such vast 
structures, have made the dwellings of German urban work- 
people much dearer and much less wholesome than those of 
our English town workers. It would take too long to explain 
here how it is that the wide street, the evil influence of which 


is recognised by most German students of the housing ques- 
tion, continues to be made in German towns. It must 
suffice to say that the reasons for the evil. which exist in 
Germany do not exist here, and that our town councils will 
be inexcusable if they use the powers which the Housing and 
Town-planning Bill will probably soon give them in such a 
way as to compel our working people to pay in their rents 
interest on the cost of uselessly wide streets. All sensible 
persons will be glad to pay for playgrounds, shrubberies, 
beauty of all obtainable kinds, and for wide streets for 
traffic, but wide streets in residential districts are an almost 
unmitigated evil. 


SANITARY INSPECTION IN THE CITY. 5 


Iy his last report Dr. Collingridge, the medical officer of 
health, writes :—In earlier days the time of a sanitary in- 
spector was chiefly occupied in looking after small property, 
clustered together in courts and alleys, in which the City at 
one time abounded. It is well known that this class of pro- 
perty is now practically non-existent in the City, and at-first — 
sight it might appear that, as a consequence, there would be 
less work for these officers. As a matter of fact, directly the 
contrary obtains. It is obvious that the defects that more 
generally require attention relate to sanitary conveniences, 
Now in the tenement class property that formerly existed 


| these places were generally placed in the yards and frequently 


used incommon. ‘These were readily accessible to the inspector, 
and it did not then take much time for him to examine the 
sanitary accommodation provided for a whole row of houses. 
The very large buildings containing offices that now in most 
cases occupy the sites of these old tenement houses take up far 
more time in inspection than the premises they have dis- 
placed, because as a rule they have a separate block of sanitary 
conveniences on every floor, each of which has to be carefully 
examined at the request of a class of people far more exacting 
than that which occupied the old houses. It is true that 
many of these places are fitted with lifts, but nevertheless the 
work is laborious, entailing as it does so much going up and 
down stairs. It frequently happens that an inspector may 
have a dozen large buildings in hand at once, where the entire 
system of drainage of each is being reconstructed, no portion 
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of which is allowed to be covered up until he has inspected and 
tested it in sections. He has also to exercise a careful super- 
vision in each case, in order to secure that the works in 
progress are conducted strictly in accordance with the plans 


deposited at this office, from which no variations are allowed 


without the sanction of the medical officer of health. A sani- 
tary inspector in the City may be therefore almost considered 
to be acting as a clerk of the works on a large scale, but with 
greater responsibilities. His duties are such that it is not 
infrequent for his views to clash with those of property owners, 
contractors and architects, and it is clear that not only must 
he have an intimate knowledge of his profession—which can 
only be acquired by an extensive practical experience—but he 
must possess much tact and discrimination to ensure that the 
Corporation requirements are fulfilled in their entirety. It 
is highly satisfactory to record the fact that no complaints 
are ever received as to the manner in which these duties are 
performed in the City of London, and further that it is a rare 
occurrence to be compelled to take proceedings for non-com- 
pliance with statutory notices. 


STEEL TESTING. 
A paper on “ Factors of Safety in Marine Engineering ’’ was 
read before the Institution of Naval Architects by Prof. J. O. 
Arnold, of the Applied Science Department of Sheffield Uni- 
versity. He advocated, says the Sheffield Telegraph, the 
abandonment of maximum stress as a base for calculations, 
and described his alternating stress method of testing which 
is in use at the University. He said that engineers had occa- 
sionally insisted on the great importance of basing all cal- 
culations on the elastic limits of the materials used in con- 
struction; but, broadly speaking, they always based their 
calculations on the maximum stress (often absurdly called the 
“breaking strain’’) capable of being endured by the metal 
employed. The reasons for this procedure were:—(1) The 
maximum stress was a value capable of accurate and rapid 
measurement on the static machines used in ordinary works 
practice; and (2) it was more or less an accepted canon in 
engineering faith that the maximum stress was really an 
indirect measurement of the elastic limit in the ratio of about 
two to one. There was no doubt that in the majority of cases the 
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rule just specified was approximately true, but it was also 
equally true that in a relatively small, but nevertheless ex- 
tremely important number of instances, this widely accepted 
datum was hopelessly inaccurate. 

He gave tables showing the results of tests carried out on 
steel in two widely-differing mechanical conditions, one of 
which he called ‘‘ normalised,’’ and the other ‘“ annealed,’’ or 
“ annealed to death.’? In the latter class, the elastic limit 
was less than half of the maximum strength in tons per square 
inch. One steel (carbon 0.08) gave 8.82 elastic limit and 
18.34 maximum stress; another (carbon 0.21) 9.02 and 21.25; 
and a third (carbon 0.38), 9.55 and 25.02. These tables, how- 
ever, were prepared some thirteen years ago, and Professor 
Arnold has now found that what was then called “ elastic 
limit ’’ should really be called “ yield point or apparent elastic 
limit.’’ His experience has shown that the difference between 
the yield point and the true elastic limit in normal structural 
steels is about 13, and in the over-annealed steels about 31 tons 
per square inch. 

The approximate true elastic limit in the cases of the 
three steels already quoted is therefore :—Carbon 0.08, 57352 
carbon 0.21, 5.52 ; carbon 0.38, 6.05. He further quoted a test 
of an annealed steel casting, which registered a true elastic 
limit of approximately only 3.9 tons per square inch. An 
elastic limit so astoundingly low justifies him in putting for- 
ward as a tentative hypothesis, that mild steel by over-anneal- 
ing may actually (like pure copper) have practically no elastic 
limit, that is to say, at any point above the zero of a stress- 
strain diagram the metal may assume plastic, as distinct from 
elastic, deformation. In sucha case, the factor of safety must 
be, theoretically, almost infinitely great to prevent the 
ultimate fracture of the steel. 

Professor Arnold went on to deal with methods of testing 
steel. He described Wohler’s method, and a new modifica- 
tion of that method devised by himself. Mr. Arnold’s is an 
alternating stress test, and in 1905, when applied to some 
large boiler plates, which had split under the hydraulic test, 
it proved beyond all doubt that a piece of the faulty plate, 
12 inches by 6 inches by 1 inch, which gave satisfactory static 
tests, good chemical analyses, and was identical all over in 
micro-structure, exhibited astounding variations in the resist- 
ance of its different parts to alternating stress, the most brittle 
bar having a resistance to rupture less than one-fifth of that 
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registered by the best test recorded, during trials on thirty-two 
bars. The author’s original idea was that if the tests, instead 
of being made (as is general) within the elastic limit, were 
always made just beyond it, the results would quickly reflect 
the liability to fracture within the elastic limit, under stresses 
applied for a very long period. But it was found that the 
test predicted liability to fracture from causes altogether apart 
from Wohler’s fatigue phenomenon, and registered potential 
‘brittleness, which the Wohler test not only failed to detect, 
but emphatically pronounced to be absent. As comparative 


bending tests made by the method of Wohler and that of the: 


author accumulated, it became evident that the former test 
was merely a reflection of the elastic limit; thus certainly re- 
flecting danger of fracture under excessive stresses, but in- 
sidiously concealing danger from other causes which determine 
fractures generally attributed to fatigue. In fact, said the 
Professor, no matter how dangerously brittle the steel may be 
from chemical. or physical causes, if such causes have co- 
produced a high elastic limit, the Wohler test indicates the 
steel to be quite safe if stressed well short of that limit, when, 
as.a matter of practical fact, it is inevitable that the steel must 
suddenly rupture sooner or later under stresses theoretically 
quite safe. Summing up certain tests, he said that, speaking 
in round numbers, the Wohler test indicated that a mild steel 
containing 0.5 per cent. phosphorus was, with equal stresses, 
ten times as capable of resisting alternating stress as a steel 
containing 0.04 per cent. phosphorus, The author’s test, on 
the other hand, indicated that a steel containing 0.5 per cent. 
phosphorus had about one-third the endurance of a steel con- 
taining only 0,04 phosphorus. 

The author unhesitatingly answered the above question in 
the negative. It was, of course, certain that if a.metal was 
subjected to a working stress not far removed from its elastic 
limit, such metal must inevitably fracture as the result of a 
complex final cause, of which the Wohler phenomenon was the 
most important factor; but it was a great mistake to suppose 
that, because a steel of high elastic limit (associated with a 
satisfactory statical test) gives a good result under the Wohler 
test, 1t will be, therefore, faithful in practice. He showed 
that. obyiously dangerous steels in which Mr. J. KE. Stead 
raised the elastic limit by chemical means, namely, by the 
addition of highly excessive amounts of phosphorus, quite 
failed to indicate under the Wohler test their inherent brittle- 


ness, which, had they gone into use, must soon have brought 
about their sudden fracture under alternating stress or shock. ; 
Nevertheless, some engineers had become so obsessed with the 
high elastic limit theory as to have altogether overdone it, and 
so stepped out of the frying pan into the fire ; for instance, with _ 
reference to holding-down bolts a pernicious practice of raising: 
the elastic limit by mechanical strain had been practised to a 
considerable extent. 

Mr. R. A. Hadfield, warmly congratulating Prof. Arnold 
on such a practical attempt to solve difficulties, spoke of the — 
great help he gave the Sheffield steel makers, and regarded his 
paper as another proof of the value of the University and its 
metallurgical training. To the Admiralty officials who were 
calling upon manufacturers for steel having higher resistance 
qualities, Mr. Hadfield intimated that it was impossible to — 
obtain those qualities without raising the cost. Steel-makers 
to-day could, he believed, give the Admiralty, or any other — 
department in our great Empire, any steel they called for, — 
but they could not do it except at a very largely increased out- _ 
lay to cover certain processes involved. If the authorities 
would only pay that cost we should not hear of half the break- 
downs we did now. What had brought the French motor 
to its state of perfection, for, with all due respect to the English 
makers, who were coming up rapidly, the best motor was — 
produced in France? It was largely owing to the attention 
which the French steel-makers had paid to the production of 
special steel, and the greatest possible credit was due to their 
scientists, who had worked hand in hand with the manu-- 
facturers. They all knew the excellent work which was being — 
done in the Applied Science Department of Sheffield Univer- 
sity, and they also knew that in London it was proposed to very 
considerably enlarge the field of operations of the Imperial] - 
College of Science, but the latter had not the necessary means 
for carrying on metallurgical training. As regarded iron and 
steel, why should not the Imperial College of Science and the - 
Applied Science Department of Sheffield University work — 
hand in hand? They were prepared in Sheffield to do so. 
Prof., Arnold’s paper was an excellent illustration of not 
only the scientific but the practical work they were carrying 
out there, and the best possible proof that the two. great re- 
presentatives of science, the Imperial College and Sheffield 
University, by working together, could bring about a great 
advance in metallurgical training in the country. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

*T As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
X.Y.Z.—The fires you require would be the Bell Foundry 
Company’s and Messrs. Bratt Colbran’s. See our issue of 
May 1. The other one you inquire about is the ‘ Tilt,’’ 
and this is made by the Coalbrookdale Company. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Dupitey.—The Guardians of the Poor of the Dudley 
Union invite architects practising within a radius of thirty- 
five miles of Dudley to submit designs for extensions to the 
workhouse buildings. Deposit 1l. ls. Apply to Mr. Gaius 
W. Coster, clerk, Union Offices, St. James’s Road, Dudley. 

Row tery Reets.—June 1.—The Urban District Council 
invite designs for public libraries, and have appointed Mr. 
Henry T. Hare to act as assessor. Particulars may be obtained 
on receipt before June 1 of a written application and a deposit 
of 11., which will be returned if a bona-fide design be submitted 
or the particulars returned within fourteen days. Mr. Daniel 
Wright, clerk, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 

SaLrspurny.—June 13.—The committee of the Salisbury 
and, District joint isolation hospital invite designs for isola- 
tion hospital in the neighbourhood of Old Sarum. Premiums 
of twenty guineas and ten guineas. Full particulars and 
ground plan on receipt of 10s., returnable on receipt of 
designs. No guarantee to employ successful architect. Mr 
Francis Hodding, clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atston.—June 1.—For erection of a stone skew bridge of 
one arch, at an angle of 65 degrees and 40 feet square span, 
across the Blackburn, in the parish of Alston, Cumberland, 
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and within two miles of Alston Station, N.E.R. Mr. Geo. 
Jos. Bell, M.I,C.E. and M.A.8.C.E., county surveyor and 
bridge-master, The Courts, Carlisle. 

Asparrta.—June 4.—For the erection of shops, stores, 
and house at Fletchertown, Aspatria, Cumberland. Send 
names by May 23. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects 
and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 

Birmrncuam.—June 10.—For the construction of an 
underground convenience at the junction of Station Street 
and Hill Street. Deposit 5/. Mr. Henry E.  Stilgoe, 
M.I.C.E., city ‘engineer and surveyor, the Council House, 
Birmingham. 

Bopmin.—June 13.—For alterations and extensions to 
the Bodmin County School, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

Bournemoutu.—June 1.—For additions to Boscombe 
‘Council School, Haviland and Gladstone Roads. Deposit 
21. 2s. Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Curprennam.—June 14.—For the erection of a Conserva- 
tive club. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. R. Osborne, architect, 
Tresco, Chippenham, Wilts, or Messrs. Read, Osborne & 
Cook, architects, Regent Circus, Swindon. 

CiunrHorPEs.—June 11.—For erection of infants’ block 
at the Elliston Street schools. Deposit 2l. 2s. Apply by 
May 28 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

CLEETHORPES.—June 12.—For erection of a new wireless 
telegraphy station at Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, consisting 
of a power-house, torpedo instructor’s house, and men’s 
quarters; &c. |The Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. ; the 
District Surveyor of Coastguard Works, 28 Pavement, Yorks ; 
or at Cleethorpes Coastguard Station. 

CrostanpD Moor.—June 8.—For the various works re- 
quired in erection of two houses, Frederick Street, Crosland 
Moor, Huddersfield. Mr. Joe Ainley, architect and sur- 
veyor, Chapel Street, Slaithwaite. 

Dartrorp.—June 8.—For the erection of a ward at the 
infectious hospital, Bow Arrow Lane. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. 
Robert Marchant, A.R.I.B.A., 28 Theobald’s Road, London, 
W.C. 
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Drennotmn.—June 1.—For the various works required in 
erection of classrooms and alterations to Sunday school, 
Denholme, Yorks. Apply to Messrs. W. H. & A. Sugden, 


architects, North Street, Keighley. 


Dervizes.—June 11.—For the following works, for the 
Town Council :—(1) To take up part of the present floor of 
the corn exchange and relay new; (2) for painters’ work 
to the woodwork of the roof of the corn exchange. The 
Surveyor’s Office. . 


DurHam.—June 2.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders as follows:—(1) For the erection at. Chilton, 
Ferryhill, of an infants’ Council school (for about 200 
children, and for alterations to existing school). Mr. C, 
Johnston, architect, Victoria Street Chambers, Bishop Auck- 
land. (2) For alterations at Page Bank Council School. 
The County Education Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 
(3) For removal of iron school from South Church to Malton 
Colliery. The County Education Architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham. : 

DurHamM.—June 16.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders as follows:—(1) For school at Dubmire, near 
Fence Houses (for about 360 scholars). Messrs. J. Potts 
& Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. (2) For 
school at Chilton Buildings, near Ferryhill (for about 700 
scholars). Mr. C. A. Clayton Greene, architect, 18 Norfolk 
Street, Sunderland. (3) For school at Spout Lane, Washing- 
ton (for about 360 scholars). Mr, F. Rennoldson, archi-— 
tect, 37 King Street, South Shields. (4) For cookery centre, — 
&c., at Seaham Harbour. The County Education Archi- 
tect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


East Arpstey.—May 29.—For the erection of a small-pox 
isolation hospital in Stoney Lane, East Ardsley, near Wake- 
field. Send names to Mr. Frank Massie, F.8.I., Tetley 
House, Wakefield. 

Eccitrs (Lancs.).—June 1.—For additions and altera- 
tions to the sewage works manager’s house. The Sewage 
Works Manager, Peel Green Road, Patricroft. 


Epinsurcu.—June 3.—For joinery finishings, plaster — 
work, and painter’s work (inclusive tenders) at the Edin- 
burgh Law Courts extension. Deposit Il. 1s. The Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, Parlia-— 


ment Square, Edinburgh. 
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Exerer.—June 3.—For the following work, for the Devon 
County Education Committee :—Boasley Cross, new school 
for forty-eight children and mistress’s house; Milton 
Damerell, mistress’s house; West and East Putford, mis- 
tress’s house ; Woolfardisworthy West, enlargement of school 
and other work. Bills of quantities will be available on 
payment of 10s. 6d. for each set, or 21. 2s. tor the complete 
set. Apply by May 23 to the County Architect (Education), 
1 Richmond Road, Exeter. . 


FarnuaM.—May 30.—For erection of observation block 
at the Farnham Joint Isolation Hospital. Deposit 2I. 2s. 
Mr. W. J. Wells, architect, 112 West Street, Farnham. 


GarLanps.—June 6.—For plastering in cement the walls 
of No. 3 male and female wards (including the incidental 
joiners’ work) at the Cumberland and Westmorland Asylum, 
Garlands, near Carlisle. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, county 
architect, Carlisle. 

Hatirax.—June 1.—For the construction of twelve per- 
colating filters (each 90 feet diameter) and humus tanks at 
the sewage-disposal works—namely :—(Contract No. 9) ex- 
cavator, mason, and bricklayer’s work; (10) cast-iron pipes 
and sluice valves; (11) distributors (revolving) ; (12) filter- 
ing medium. Deposit 11. each set. Mr. James Lord, 
M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—June 2.—For the execution of mason, joiner, 
plumber, and slater’s work in connection with extensions to 
shops and verandahs in the Piece Hall. Mr. James Lord, 
M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


Hatrrax.—June 5.—For erection of a four-storey ware- 
house at the junction of the Boulevard with West Parade. 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 22 Commercial 
Street, Halifax. 


Hanpswortn (Yorxs).—June 9.—For work required at 
the chapels at the Woodhouse and Intake Cemeteries, in- 
cluding altering, seating, whitewashing, colour-washing 
walls, &c., and varnishing seating, wainscoting, &c. Mr. 
Reginald Benson, clerk, 41 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 


HaNnwWELL.—June 1.—For erection of a small extension 
to the superintendent’s lodge in their cemetery at Hanwell, 
for the Kensington Royal Borough Council. The Borough 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Kensington. 


HAstinepEn.—June 2.—For work in connection with the 
following, for the Guardians of MHaslingden Union, 
Lanes. :—(1) New infirmary, to contain 158 beds, together 
with maternity ward and nurses’ home; (2) new boiler- 
house, with engine-room and chimney. Tenders may be 
either for the whole work or for the separate trades : mason, 
joiner, plumber, plasterer, slater, painter, and steel work. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. H. Sinkinson, clerk, Union Offices, 
Higher Pike Law, Rawtenstall. 


HouppersFieLD.—June 5.—For the mason, — joiner, 
plumber, painter, electrician, and concretor’s work required 
in the alterations to premises in Market Place. Messrs. 
J. B. Abbey & Son, architects and surveyors, 344 New 
Street, Huddersfield. 


Hurst.—June 9.—For taking down a portion of the 
wall and building a new wall at the cemetery, Higher King 
Street; also for providing and fixing stone piers for new 
entrance to cemetery. Deposit 10s. Mr Samuel Shirt, sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, King Street, Hurst, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


ItrracomBE.—June 6.—For erection of two cottages on 
the New Barnstaple Road. Mr. H. W. Weir, M.S.A., 
architect, 32 Greenclose Road, Ilfracombe. 


IrRELAND.—June 1.—For carrying out alterations at the 
National Robertson School, Stranorlar. Mr. Raitt, Stranor- 
lar. 

Kerrtcuiry.—May 30.—For erection of a timber shed, 
Marley Street. Apply to Messrs. J. B. Bailey & Son, archi- 
tects, 5 Scott Street, Keighley. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—June 2.—For structural alterations to 
the old chapel at the cemetery, together with painting and 
decorating of same. The Borough Surveyor, Kidderminster. 


Lanctey Parx.—June 2.—For erection of trap-shed, 
storehouse, &c., at Langley Park Hospital, Durham. Mr. 
Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 


LErcEstER.—May 30.—For alterations to workshop, fish 
market, and hanging appliances for tilts in the market hall; 
also for painting lodges, fences, &c., cattle market, Deposit 
10s. Mr. E. George Mawbey, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Leicester, 
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Lonpon.—June 4.—For erection of an extension of 
central library building at corner of Finchley Road and 
Arkwright Road, Hampstead. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Aythur 
P. Johnson, town clerk, Town Hall, Hampstead. 


Lonpon.—June 12.—For the stone and granite work, new 
General Post Office (King Edward VII.’s Building). 
Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
Lonpon.—The Fulham Borough Council invite applica- 
tions from builders willing to tender for a central library 
in Fulham Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. J. Percy Shuter, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

Mancuester.—June 3.—For the supply of, terra-cotta for 
the additions at the education offices, Deansgate. Deposit 
1l. 1s. The Manchester Education Committee, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

Mutrne.—June 17.—For erection of a bridge at Wemple 
Gate, Meline, St. Dogmells. Mr. Lewis Lewis, architect, 
Priory Street, Cardigan. 

Morton Cottiery.—May 30.—For additions and altera- 
tions to the Victoria Club and Institute, Murton Colliery. 
Messrs. Vaux & Mark, architects, 29 Norfolk Street, 
Sunderland. 

Nrew Romney.—May 30.—For new ripping a portion of 
the roof of the assembly rooms. Mr. A. EH. Hayward, 
borough surveyor, New Romney, Kent. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—May 30.—For the erection of 
masonry bridges at Trewick and Whiteside Fords, both on 
the Morpeth and Belsay road. Mr. J. A. Bean, county 
surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Norwicu.—For the enlargement of East Dereham (Toft 
Wood) School; for repairs and improvements at Dunton- 
cum-Doughton, School; for erection of a cloakroom, new 
washhouse, drainage, and general repairs at Hast Barsham 
School; for erection of a cloakroom, part new offices, 
drainage, ventilation, and general repairs at Grimston 
(Pott Row) School; or for erection of offices and general 
repairs at Stow Bridge School, for the Norfolk education 
committee. Deposit 11. 1s. each: Send names by June 1 
in the case of East Dereham School to Mr. A. F. Scott, 
architect, Castle Meadow, Norwich; by June 4 in the case 
of Dunton-cum-Doughton School to Messrs. Lacey & Upcher, 


SPRAGUE & C 


(),| WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


architects, Upper King Street, Norwich; and by June 4 in 
the cases of East Barsham, Grimston, and Stow Bridge 
Schools to the Secretary, Education Office, Shire Hall, 
Norwich. 

Orrey.—June 13.—For alterations and additions at the 
Otley Police Station, West Riding. Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Ourwoop.—June 5.—For part or whole of the work con- 
nected with erection of a United Methodist schoolroom, &c., 
at Outwood, near Wakefield. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. W. 
Hugill Dinsley, architect, Chorley, Lancs. 

Papruam.—June 4.—For erection and completion of a 
meter-house on the new gasworks. Mr. A. J. Harrison, 
engineer and manager, Padiham, Lancs. 

Pappocx.—June 6.—For the various works required in 
erection of one dwelling-house, Luck Lane, Paddock, Hud- 
dersfield. Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, 
Milnsbridge and Huddersfield. ee 

PortTLAND.—June 8.—For repairs to be done at the drill 
hall. Mr. S. Jackson, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 

Rreon.—June 8.—For straightening the chimney at Cor- — 
poration gasworks. The Gas Manager, Ripon. 


RorHerHamM.—June 3.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in the erection of a cookery centre, caretaker’s house, 
and extensions to the Alma Road Council School, new cloak- 
rooms and porches, staircase, and other alterations at the 
Thornhill Council Schools; also new ventilators and win- 
dows at the Kimberworth Council School. Mr. J. Platts, 
architect, High Street, Rotherham. 

SaLispurY.—June 2.—For building a garden wall near 
the corner of Exeter Street and Harnham Bridge Road. 
The City Surveyor, Endless Street. 

Satispury.—June 5.—For repairs, painting, &c., to 
various property in Salisbury belonging to the Trustees of 
the Salisbury Municipal Charities. Mr. M. Harding, sur- 
veyor, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 

Scornanp.—June 4.—For the work of taking down and 
rebuilding the bridge at Langshaw, Dumfries, for the Annan 
District Committee. Mr. Albert V. Hart, road surveyor, 


Glazed 


(LIMITED) 
| GASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
LITHOGRAPHERS, London Road, CARLISLE. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams. “*FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO0., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


‘a SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF : 
SAT. ve BERNE & CO-. Lta--| HyDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 2 For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
Tele. 871 Hop Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 
PARTY WALLS 
WAREHOUSES, &e. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


Bricks, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd, Leeds. 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fer Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use off 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go.| 


LIMITED, . a | 
St. B.C. 


Fa AA RPL SSID CARD SIE OE 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
R’s Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 


Mi} 
SSS |} 


SE 
: }) 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Raruway (East End), 
CorsHAM Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply thesé 

sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 

' tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
| Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 


LTD. dried Stone for Winter use. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFoRD, s.z, | LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


= 


All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRIiG: 


Double Sliding Doors, 
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ScoTLAND.—June 3.—For the execution of the following 
works, for the Perth Town Council, namely:—The ex- 
cavating, concrete, tile work, laying and jointing pipes, &c., 
in connection with the reconstruction and enlargement of a 
reservoir at the Burghmuir, Perth. The Water Manager, 
Waterworks, Perth. 

Scortanp.—June 5.—For erection of police station at 
Corstorphine, Midlothian. Mr. R. Murray, ordained sur- 
veyor, 50 George Street, Edinburgh, or Mr. George Wilkie, 
architect, Peebles. 

Scottanp.—June 10.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, and blacksmith’s work of school 
to be built in Nairn. Mr. William Mackintosh, architect, 
Inverness. 

SEAscALE.—June 5.—For the various works required in 
erection of three houses proposed to be built at Seascale. 
Mr. James Hartley, architect, Swadford Chambers, Skipton. 


SHEFFIELD.—May 30.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in erection of a department for boys at Malin Bridge 
Council School. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Send: names to Messrs. 
Potter & Sandford, architects, 16 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 


SHIPSTON-ON-Stour.—June 1.—For improvements to be 
made in the interior of the St. Edmund’s Church. Mr. 
Dorell, churchwarden, Shipston-on-Stour. 


SoutH Mrpomstey.—June 1.—For the several works re- 
quired in erection and completion of five houses at South 
Medomsley, near Dipton. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, archi- 
tect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

STANNINGLEY.—May 30.—For the whole or any part of 
the work required in alterations to the Stanningley Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel, Yorks, and for erection of new 
Sunday school. Forward name, address, and trade to Mr. 
W. G. Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 13 Bond Street, 
Leeds. 

SUNDERLAND.—June 8.—For erection of a hospital for 
children at High Barnes, in the following separate con- 
tracts :—(1) General building contract ; (2) heating and hot- 
water supply; (3) supplying of two Cornish boilers ; 
(4) boiler seating. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. 


Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunder- 
land. 


THoRNE.—June 9.—For asphalting the playground and 
erecting a boundary wall and fence at the Thorne New 
Infants’ Provided School, West Riding. Deposit 10s. Mr. 
KE. L. Harrap, divisional clerk, Education Offices, Goole. 


THURSTONLAND.—June 6.—For alterations to the present 
disposal works, and the construction of new septic tanks and 
filter-beds and other appurtenant works for the purification 
of the sewage from the Storthes Hall Asylum, near Thurston- 
land, Yorkshire. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 


TwickENHAM.—For new stands at Twickenham for the 
Rugby Football Union :—(Contract No. 1) Supply and erec- 
tion of constructional iron and steel work; (2) construction 
and fixing of reinforced concrete platforms, floors, and 
foundations ; (3) excavating, brickwork, masonry, carpentry 
and joinery, plumbing and glazing, and plastering and 
painting. Forward names to Messrs. J. E. Profit & Hen- 
derson & Brown, architects, 16 Nelson Square, Bolton. 


Watrs.—For erection of three business premises at 
Nelson, Cardiff ; also two semi-detached residences at Nelson. 
Mr. Fred C. Stibbs, architect and surveyor, 35 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 


Wates.—May 30.—For erection of forty or more houses, 
for the Fishguard Building Club. Mr. W. R. Carver, land 
agent, Fishguard. 


Watrs.—May 30.—For erection of business premises at 
Brynmawr. Mr. Henry Waters, Market Chambers, Ebbw 
Vale. 


Wates.—June 1.—For erection of twenty-six houses on 
the Plymouth Estate, Edwardsville, Quaker’s Yard. Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 


Watrs.—June 1.—For erection of twenty-six houses at 
Abertridwr. Mr.-G. A. Treharne, architect, Station Street, 
Aberdare, or at Abertridwr House, Abertridwy. 


Wates.—June 2.—For erection and completion of a 
public hall and institute at Garth Road, Maesteg. Deposit 
3l. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

Watres.—June 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM ows , 


FARIEIG BH D DOWA, 
BRADFORD, 
LONDON DEPOTS 
G.W. R,) Wasthourne Park. 
L.a S.W.R. Nine Elm 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


= wate: WATERPROOFING, 
Heap OFFICES :- Yarp, BATIL. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND THE PRINGIPAL QUARRIES, 


ZAND. 
LIVERPOOL — 
atlas mays 


132. Grosvenor Roud, 
Pimlico. 


TEA 
MANCHES STER — 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 


DUROLINE. | £CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap ana 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands : . oes ‘igs “ide 
aetraines of lientand cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, de. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES. 


See next issue, 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS» 
147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. @usxrH0R) | 
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Watzs.—June 3.—For the following works in connection 
with the public library and reading- room, Bryn, Port 
Talbot :—(1) Excavations and building of foundation ; 
(2) erection of corrugated iron building. “Mr. G. T. Daniel, 
Royal Oak, Bryn. 

Watus. “June 4.—For erection of twenty-eight work- 
men’s dwellings at Cwmbach, also twenty-two at Godreaman, 
for the Aberdare Urban District Council. The Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Aberdare. 

Watus.—June 5. —For alterations to the drapery depart- 
ment of the Ton Industrial Co-operative Society at Church 
Road, Ton. Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., 194 Ystrad Read, 
Pentre. 

Watres.—June 6.—For erection of fifty-seven houses, 
roads, sewers, and surface-water drains on the Graig-y- 
Hyfan Estate, Senghenydd. Mr. T. E.. Richards, 
ACG DOA., architect and surveyor, Pontypridd. 

Watns.--June 8.—For additional accommodation for 
nurses, &c., at the Merthyr General Hospital. Mr. C. M. 
Davies’s office, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watrs.—June 10.—F or erection of bottling stores at Ely, 
Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect 
and surveyor, Porth, Rhondda. 

WatusEND.—For erection of a boot-repairing factory. 
Messrs. Shewbrooks & Hodges, architects, Newcastle. 

West Ham.—June 15.—For the cleansing, repairs, and 
painting of schools, for the repairs and redressing of tar 
paving at schools, and for laying tar paving to playgrounds 
at the Hilda Road School, to be executed during the summer 
vacation. Deposit ll. Send names to Mr. William 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education committee, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

WorssroucH Datr (Yorks).—June 1.—For the whole 
or any portion of the work required in erection of a church 
parlour and kitchen, for the Worsbrough Dale Wesleyan 
Chapel. Myr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Saville House, 
Worsbrough Bridge. 


Mr. W. G. Lewton, 6 The Forbury, Reading, has just 
been awarded the first premium of 100 guineas for designs 
for working-men’s homes about to be erected at the Ideal 
Village, Bordesley Green, Birmingham. It is proposed to 
build about 500 houses. 


Casi Office ; 
230 Pentonviile Rd., King’s Cross. 


TENDERS. 
BARNFORD. 


For construction of a brick bridge and approaches. Mr. J. 
Forp, architect, Branscombe, Axminster. 
Spiller & Son . £431 5 0 
Ellis & Son 566 0 0 
Bate & Co, 357 5 Q 
Wakeley 264 6 6 
Denslow : , 260 10 0 
Putman & Sons, Luppitt, Devon (accepted) . 188 15 Q 
BECKENHAM. 
For the making-up of Durham Avenue. Mr. Jonn A. ANGELL, 
surveyor. 
Chittenden & Simmons £1,256 13 6 
Willis & Powis 1,188 0 3 
Fry Bros. 1,162 15 5 
Free & Sons. 1116.4 °4 
Woodhams & Sons 1,091 13 6 
Mowlem & Co. 1,090 0 Q 
Pearce 1,086 11 0 
GIBBONS, Maidenhead ‘ (accepted) 955 14 0 


BIGGLESWADE (BEDS). 
For additions to Golden Pheasant Inn for Mr, Charles Wells, 
Horne Lane Brewery, Bedford. Mr. THomas Cockrit, 
A.M.I.C.E., architect, Market phar Biggleswade. 


Wrycroft & Sons . £275 0 0 
Langford 268 0 0 
BARTLE & Son, Potton, Beds (accepted) 260 0 0 


BURSLEM. 
For erecting a mission church, Sneyd Green. Messrs. JonzEs 
& Hutton, architects, Burslem. 


Ellis £1,470 0 0 
Grant 1,456 0 0 
Grant & Sons 1,415 0 0 
Godwin 1,398 0 O 
W. Cooke 1,384 0 0 
J. Cooke 1,360 0 0 
Moss 1,450 0 0 
Heath ; 1279-0: ae 
Bennett Bros. 1,225 0 0 
BroapuHurst & Son, Burslem (accepted) 1,195 0 0 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 


proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, 


S DAMMIEFINE: LASTES 


Sa oe 
Eireproof and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. 


Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


CEILINGS, ete. 


Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 


Other Specialties ; METALLIG ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


Only Makers of 
all above— 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. 


G. M. RESTALL & SON, Offices and 


Works SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Reg. Tel. Address : ‘‘ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM,” 


Has been before the trade some years, i 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
" ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits, _ 


-ARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS. 


STOURBRIDGE. | 
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BUSHEY. DOVER. 
For erection of Council offices and stables in Rudolph Road. | For erection of temporary infants’ school in the Pier district. 
Mr. Austin Durst, M.A., architect, 3 Raymond Build- Mr. W. C. Hawke, borough engineer, Dover. 
ings, Gray’s Inn, W. ¢: Keeler 5 : : : ; i MEAS Oye tay 7 
LETTS OTE ae ORS ote | 9 dy ca Wongymenee sig: 0 es ue Ae Leer se 
Grover & Son . : ea ; f, 258k 70-.0 Brisley : io eae : we sete |e eh OGRE ORSD 
Goss. : é : . ; : f 2,583 0 O Munro : ; : , : : ; 1177-7 0; 0 
Oa Se a nite Be OL Olea Lewis & Sons. i.§ BV, Fs Vek, ph GeO 
Ensor ‘ é ; : : : : 2,499 0 0 Grice, Dover (accepted) ; : 1,094 .0 0 
Sear. ; 3 ‘ 3 : , ; 2,492 0 0 GREAT YARMOUTH, 
Waterman : : . : ‘ : 2,484 0 0! For erecting a bakery for the Great Yarmouth Industrial Co- 
Falkner & Sons . 0 ae mh - 2,483 0 0 operative Society. Mr. Arruur S. Hewirt, architect, 
Dickens : : : : : Z - 2,435 0 0 Great Yarmouth . 
Brekie ome) i. a rea ts. BAA 17 6 Yioeuckenl eee... ,'21°050 0m 0 
ee ee eric ft 2 ABA. QO Carter & Witahiiee eee 965 0 0 
Allen & Sons. : : : : ; 2,400 0 0 Grimble & Harper : ; : ’ : 929 15 0 
Bailey & Sons . : : : : : 2,399 4 9 Easto . } : ; : : : 919 0 0 
Saw. j : : : ‘ 2,389 17 0 Pestle ; : : ‘ 914 0 0 
Brightman & Son : ‘ : : : 2,361 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co., Lid. : : é 890 0 0 
Barker & Co. . . : . : . 2,287 0 0 Harman, Great Yarmouth (accepted) : ‘4 879 0 0 
Clark Bros. . : : - : 2,254 10 0 HISTON 
peegere bushey (accep ted) ; ; f Ou abt ae For erection of stables and coach-house. Messrs. GEORGE 
CROYDON. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, Lon- 
For making-up streets for the Rural District Council. Mr. Bon Wie 
PMeGins, surveyor, Bartitey, Sons & poaees Old Kent Road etn. > 
Bernard Road, Wallington. (accepted) : LEEK . 
pe ee, Wimbledon mented) ; : Poe O40 For additions to Memorial Cottage Hospital. Messrs. Wm. 
Lavender Vale, Beddington. Suepren & Son, architects, Leek. 
E. & HE. Ites (accepted) . ; : 730 0 O Contracts 1 and 2. 
Montagu Gardens, Hearse marae So, : : : : 5 ; perce : i 
‘ arp & Sons . 5 : ‘ 4 : ; 
E. & E. Ites (accepted) . UR wr 1,055 0.0 Fleath & Song.) Whey ok Ve ee oe ohagola gt ?d 
Park Avenue, Mitcham. Salt . : 5 ; / 2,187 10 0 
EK. & HE. Ite (accepted). eh iiuine : 979 0 0 GRACE (accepted) : ‘ : 2,185 0 0 
Contract 3. —Plumbing, glazing, Rint ce. 
FENCE HOUSES. Sharp & Sons ; 407 3 3 
For building twenty-eight colliery houses at Lumley Sixth Godwin . : : : ; j A 591 12 9 
Pit, for Lambton Collieries, Ltd. Mr. J. Pauuiser, Heath & Sons. : . : . : 351 0 0 
architect. Carding & Sons . , ; : F 315 14 0 
J. & G. Dovetass, Newcastle (accepted). £4,940 0 0 PuIttirs, Leek (accepted) . 4 : ; 510 17 6 


ee ee 


| McDowall. Steven & Co., Ltd., | 


4 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


/ (WORKS—GLASGOW AND FALKIRK.) 


Engineers igen. Sete) = Tronfounders. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KITCHEN RANGES AND STEAM COOKING APPARATUS 


For Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, &c. " 
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LEICESTER. | LONDON. 


For Derwent supply section of waterworks. Messrs. Everarp, | For erection of engine and tees oe at Hammersmith, for 
Son & Pick, engineers, Leicester. the! Metropolitan Wi eter Hoard: 


: ; : ey jt : J Muirhead & Co. . : 2 : 5 . £35,062 10 4 
Constructing service reservoirs, bridges, laying mains ana Nee ; | 32,923 2 4 
corns. Jackaman&Son-». .. |, SE ee 
Monk: & Newell e-0..  w . | RATA AMOL I iS ord i 
Lawson . 4 : eget 140,164 1 9 Paterson . ; . : : 5 : 30,195 12 3 
Wright, Green & Co. : . : ; 133,550 12 2 Dorey & Co. : , : ; 5 : 29,585 0 0 
Crawford ‘ é : ; ; : aaTegeyAl) ke), al Perry & Co. 3 , : : : : 28,964 0 0 
. Pattinson & Sons : ? : : . 28,898 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons. : : : : 127,846 2 11 
Shurmur & Sons : ; : : P+ S28°166 —-On80 
Bentley@ Core AP ABBE OO)  Diayidik & Toole. 
Cochrane & Sons - - - s+ 485,510 18 7 | Ghessum&Sons.- >. * . ee 6S ee 
Pears; ©o..°5 0. ye. ee CTL LO Kirk & Randall... . + « °., 29 26%) aes 
Manders. =... |. 7 122/284 10° 4) Dick “Kerr & Co, . > | : 0 
& ; 4 . : 120,338 11 6 Holliday & Greenwood : s A 26,666 0 
ke 8 parts Th = AOTOB TRO aNO Coles : ’ oe eee 8 26; SEO 5 Oem 
Re She Mowlem & Co. ; : : 4 ‘ ; 26,017 0 0 
Be tidey ee Sone oe +l ye a ee ae Aer gee AES S66. an 
Law : ; ; ; ; 115,031 6 4 Hawkins & Co. (accepted) ; : : 24,480 0 0 
Mackay . : : . : ; : 112,984 17 4 CO Mao PG rhaat 
Coles 110.207 0 10 For Se ee a at the L.C.C. school, Pritchard’s 
Y ; , oad, Bethnal Green. 
Morrison & Mase ace ; : : ; 109,775 7 7 Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ ; . £6,784 0 0 
Jewett Bros. . ; . . . 108,214 12 7 Lascelles & Co. . : : ; : : 5,955 5 7 
Underwood & Bro. . : ; i : 106,386 6 O F. & T. Thorne . ; 3 : : : 0,111 C02 10 
WMaivhaad oOo: : f ‘ 106,227 5 9 Williams & Son ; : : ; : 5,700 0 0 
Appleby & Sons : : ; q : 5,577 0 0 
Moffat . ; : ; Reba ; 105,731 0 9 3 : 
Docwra & Son ; ; ; 104,856 7 8 McCormick & Sons . : ‘ ‘ : 5,566 0 0 
aes ae : ; 102.267 12 1 Lawrance & Sons. : ; : ; 5,469 0 0 
St ey ee : ; ? Kirk & Randall : ‘ E : ‘ 5,579 0 0 
Neal ye eh aN ge OURO 0-0) Godson Sons 900) 0a) =i 
Cast-iron pipes. Perry & Co. 3 : : : : .? +8; 092< "0:0 
Mactarla Strang & Co. ; ; 111,677 3 0 Chessum & Sons : ; : : 3 5,060 10 7 
Stewart Go. aan 8 Bt) Works, Commmintes a ae on ieee Gea 
Ni claven aes : ; : : 110,149 17 10 Architect’s estimate (education) i : 5,574 0 0 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co, : . 98,607 8 6 | For borings required in connection with the construction of 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . : ; 97,774 15 0 the L.C.C. southern low-level sewer No. 2. 
Holwell Iron Co. . : 4 : : 97,083 10 7 Williams & Co. . A . : : . £489 15 0 
Cochrane & Co. : : 96,666 16 6 Potter & Co, . ; 346 11 O 
Sé#anton Ironworks Co. . : ; : 94,668 9 9 Lz Granp & Surcirrrs, Bunhill Row, K. C. ; ; 
Cochrane & Co. : : . : ; 95,781 16. 1 (accepted) ; , : ; : : 198 10 0 


LIMITED, 


SUPPLY BEST AND SECONDS 


BLUE AND PURPLE SLATES 


To MERCHANTS and the TRADE. 


» » APPLY TO .. 


W._A. DARBISHIRE, Pen-yr-Orsedd Offices, CARNARVON. 


Ws OUMGAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


mes. TOTTENHAM. N. “ie 
| Ol NERY or every DESCRIPTION 
OULDI NGS TO ANY DESIGN 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
For supply and delivery of 5,000 tons track rails and fasten- | For improvements at the L.C.C. School, Teesdale Street, 
ings required for the construction and reconstruction of Bethnal Green. 
further lines included in the L.C.C. progr f tram- F. & T. Thorne . ; : ; ; 7) 7285980 5D 
way works for 1908-9. ye oe cP aaa eens 0 ae ora ie aed : : 
eng . : : / : ; , ; 
Se So - . +. £35,882-10+ 0 |." homeswe dpe... (fs S076 E00 
olckow, Vaughan & Go, London and 
Lawrance & Sons - ; 7 : 2 9,541 0 0 
Middlesbrough (r ecommended) : : 34,640 0 0 Kirk 
, irk & Randall . , ; 5 : ; 9,433 0 0 
P. & W. MacLellan . : : ; 54,068 0 0 
*% Z Perry & Co. : , : ‘ : : 9,224 0 0 
Bolling & Lowe - ; 4 : : 33,803 10 0 i 
? Works Committee 4 : ; , : 8,990 0 0 
Le Bas& Co. . . ; 52,523 10 0 
Société Anonyme des Aci a A gl Cherri aa ST er 
y Aciéries ee 52,098 6 8 Johnson & Co., Ltd., Wandsworth Common 
Gee engineer’s estimate . ; 36, 567 10 0 (recommended) ; : 8967 0 0 
is tender i is not in accordance with the specification. Architect’s estimate (education) . ; 9,562 0 0 
For additional offices at the Council House, Mortlake. | For improvements at the L.C.C. Tottenham Road Boys’ and 
Mr. G. Brucr Tomgs, surveyor, Mortlake. Girls’ School, Hackney. 
Gale j : k ; : ; é . £838 0 0 Clarke & Bracey . é ; : : . £6,357 0 0 
Lawrence , : ; : : 790 0 0 Leslie & Co. : ; . : ‘ 650352102 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ‘ : : : : 684 0 0 Snewin Bros. : ; ; : . . 6,240 0 0 
Wade. : ; ; : ‘ : 682 0 0 McCormick & Sons. : 3 : : 6,081 0 0 
PlingUmcripes (hs hs fee 1 505'*. 0% 0 Kirk. Randall’ eee per ett ee 0007. 0, 0 
Nightingale . ; 3 , P : 3 558 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham . : : ‘ 5,985 0 0 
Hunt & Sons. ‘ : 533 0 0 Leng . : ; F : : : 5,921 0 0 
Hucues & Co., LTp., Mortlake (accepted) : 495 0 0 Godson & Sons - : ; é 3 - 5,869 0 0 
L. H. & R. Rob j 4 : F 3 5,835 0 0 
For eae at the Aldenham Street L.C.C. School, Taek & hes 5,719 0 0 
Pap or ae Perry & Co., Tredegar Works, Bow ( ecom- 
King & Son : ; : : : . £13,063 0 0 mended) ; 5,654 0 0 
Williams & Son : ; : p : 12,0656 0 O Architect’s estimate (education). : q 6,046 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey . : 2 : ‘ 12,615 0 O 
McCormick & Sons . : ; : , 12,474 0 0 SOUTHAMPTON. 
Godson & Sons . ; . ; ; ‘ 11,744 0 0 | For additions to the Grammar School for Girls, Argyle Road. 
Lole & Co. ; é ; ‘ : ; te 71i5e 00 Mr. J. A. CrowTHER, borough engineer, Southampton. 
Leslie & Co. . ator : : : TP oole Ge 0 Playfair & Toole . : ; ; : . £3,998 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. : : : 7 11,555 0 O Preece ; 2 : : ; : . 3,995 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . , é ; ; 11,498 0 0 Long . ; : ; ; > 3,824 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . : ; : 11525508 0 Golding & Reels - ; 2 : ; 3,728 - 0. 0 
Perry & Co. . 10,933 0 0 J enkins & Sons . : : é ‘ : 3,664 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons, “Wharf ronan ie Douglas ; : 3,663. 0 O 
Road (recommended) . . : 10,708 0 0 STEVENS & Co., Southampton (accepted) : 3,580 :°0 0 
Architect’s estimate (education) ? ‘ 11,920 0 0 Osman : : 3,002 0. 0 


Heavy 3 ireclay Slop Sinks. 


——=— COMBINED 


HOUSEMAID’S SINK. 


§ Completely fitted to answer every 
modern demand from the points of 
view of Convenience, Sanitation, and 

Efficiency. 


§ All corners are rounded, the glaze 
used, which is leadless, gives an 
absolutely smooth and bright surface, 
and thus the collection of dirt is 

rendered absolutely impossible. 


§ Designs and Estimates submitted for 
every class of Sanitary Appliance for 
Public Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Schools, Offices, Workshops, or Private 

Houses. 


Fig. 1303. Combined Housemaid Sink and Drainer with Hopper and Trap. 


THE LEEDS -FIRECLAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. London Offices and Showrooms : 2& 3 NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. Also at— 


Liverpoor : 21 Leeds St. Huu: Alfred Gelder St., South Side, Queen’s Dock. BrrMINGHAM: 1 Edmund St. 7 NEWCASTLE: 4 Northumberland St. 
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a5 SOUTHAMPTON —continued, 
For reconstruction of warehouse, Town Quay. 


For erecting secondary school and special subjects centre. 


[May 29, 1508, 


STOW MARKET. 
Mr, 


Coles (Hennebique) . £15,117 0 0 a = ee ee ae Quantities by Mr. 
Munday & Sons. 14,607 0 0 AERA pe wre 
Ditto (Considere) 12,837 0 0 Grimwood & Sons £5,958 0 0 
4.500 0 0 Linzell 5,754 0- 0 
Page & Co. (Hennchigaey. 14, Marriott - 5619019 
Hunt 14,546 0 0 Death A 5,540 0 0 
Pattinson & Sine 13,830 0 0 Theobald & Son ‘ 5,520: 0G 
Rigby (Considere) 13,780 0 O Taylor : 5,442 7% 8 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. . 13,600 0 0 Bea , Santo & Go. . oe 2 
“141: Qa 
Cochrane & Sons (Williams) mec : ; Mareay oe febincon Ae 40 0 0 
Cubitt Construction Co. > Masan ciSson 5,200 0 0 
Ditto, alternative (Cubitt) 11,975 0 0 Bennett 5,181 10 0 
Lester (Considere) 13,042 0 0 Kenney ; 5,160 0 0 
McAlpine & Sons 13,011 0 0 Clark & Sons 5,120 0 0 é 
Ditto (Coignet) . 12,765 0 0 Parkington & Son 5,100 0 0 & 
Ditto (Coignet) . 12,488 0 0 ree pies : : . 
Rowland Bros. . 12,897 0 0 SESE , 
GAYFORD, Ipswich (accepted) 4,835 10 0 
Stevens & Co. 12,774 0 0 
MS raciri lie Co. 12,550 0 0 | Foralterations and enlargement of Council school. Mr. G. W. 
LEIGHTON, architect, 6 Prince’s Street, Ipswich. 
Campbell & Handman 11,980 0 0 : 
Ditto (Considere) 10,800 0 0 haat é& Son eb: : : 
ea 
aiken Boot, ress 0 9 | Bennett 900 0 0 
Ditto (Considere) 11,088. 0: 0710) Wee Robinson Sn 
=e AS enney : 
Hill & Co. . 11,736 0 0 Pleat s49 0° 0 ae 
A eae Lee 0 0 |. Theobald & Son . s40 0 0 
Ditto (Considere) 10,652 0 0 Gi < 
os sibbons 831 0 0 se 
Playfair & Toole 11,598 0. 0 oper 798 0 0 ; 
i H bique) . 10,135. 0 0 : : 
ae ‘ Sa 11,468 0 0 TAYLOR, Stowmarket (accepted) . 789 8 11 ‘ 
Pedrette : 11,305 0 0 E 
Waring-White 10,832 0 0 SUTTON-ON-SEA. ¥ 
Bevis (Hennebique) . 10,710 0 O | For repair of the sea-wall and promenade. Mr. C. T. Dennis, ee 
Yorks Hennebique Co. 9,684 0 0 surveyor, Mabelthorpe. ; 
Grace (Hennebique) . j 9,345 0 0 Gites ¢ £430 0 0 & 
Naat, Lrp., Portsmouth (Hennebique) (ac- Clark : 385 0 0 3 
cepted) 8,299 0 0 Thompson & Sons . . 305 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate 10,300 0 0 Moors, Sutton-on-Sea (accepted) . 329 5 0 i 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE © | 
/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY \ 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL. WORK. 


el 


“Offee! 2 2 St fary 
iverside Works, 


Andrew Steel Woy 
Easter i d. 


ZR easton Sé, 


office: 75 Bath Sesh We 


/ JOUR STOCKS consISsT 
| OF 15,000 Tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 


JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, | 


ANGLES & PLATES. 


Office & va 


yen Wo tks, Traff ord Fark. 


ro Dundas, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. WANDSWORTH. 
For repairing part of Valley Road, Streatham. Mr. H. J. 


IRD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—INNER QUAD—NEW ADDITIONS. M ARTEN, borough surveyor. 


“MORNING POST” BUILDINGS, WALDORF HOTEL, ETC. Teer mk RRs St Sis on . ; 
Etheridge . : : j : : : A770. 0 
CROSSWAYS, BUSBRIDGE, NEAR GODALMING. By Soe tees . ; ( ‘ . : 461 0 0 
Adams . : : ; : : : s 453 0 0 
LIVERPOOL TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—_LECTURE HALL, Parry & Co. . 2 - ; : : 430 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ; : : : $ 381 0 0 
{EDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—FULL LENGTH VIEW EASTWARDS. Potter & Co. . : : : , ; . 376 0 0 
ee Se Sees... Vole - Pearce . : 323 0 O 
For paving part of Heybridge eae: Bethan: Mr. H, J. 
SOUTH ELMSALL. Marten, borough surveyor. 
erection of four dwelling-houses and shops, &c., at Moor- Sheppard & Packham. : - : eco. 74. Lon 0 
thorpe. Mr. J. R. Dopps, architect, Doncaster. Manders. : : ; : 1,842 6 9 
Re ee a eS 81,958; 15... 0 Griffiths & ore Ltd. renee sta t;000° 0." 0 
prakes & Son . Med et eee 17 bY 0 OO Adams : one Det. 0. O 
MERE ee or RY 290630. 0 Ry: & Bi, Mes. 0557.0". eee een eee 00.0... 0 
‘eastall & Sons . é ; : : : 1,004 10 0 Potter & Co, ? : : i ; s 1,500...0° 0 
oo .OC* A ‘ ane, ; j 998 3 10 Parry & Co, a a : ; Poni NE CE UL 
ep MSS che Se aa Aa aa 993 13 0 Dykes wy ag ns MEERA She an anne aia gee-eon. Ct. 
[ason ME Seve ge rh ee 992° .0°..0) “Etheridge 2-7.) (0 ee a eee eden | O 
ate. 875 17 6 Mowlem & Co., Ltd. é ; : : 1,430 0 O 
IEANLY, Mexborough, Doncaster (acce pted) 870 0 0 Pearce . 1, 381 0 0 
For repairing Bie of Moves Read Sereacinn! Mr. H. J. 
Marten, borough surveyor. 
: SURLINGHAM. Parry &. Cos. : : : ; : . £445 0 0 
erection of school, Messrs. Lacry & Urcuer, architects, Etheridge > ’ : : : ; q 437 0 0 
Norwich. Potter & Co. . ea ENS one aera Lime ae 
Vilson & Co. ; : : , : $1,266 14.42 Sheppard & Packham Q : : ; . 410 0 0 
towers & Son . ; : : : P 1-129: 0.0 Dykes. ; : f é 394 0 0 
pencer, Santo & Co. . : ; ; i 1;:120 0 0 Mi Selo & Co., Tae ; : : J 385 0 0 
lannent . P ; , - : ; VL On O a0 Adams . : ‘ ; : : 369 O 0 
mith ; j : : ; ‘ ; 1,105 0 0 KE. & E. Iles . 2 ; : ; : : 356 0 0 
cailes Bros. : ‘ ; : : : 1,088 0 O Lane s . 2 Z : : : : 314 10 0 
owning & Son . : ’ , : 5 E0874, 0 Pearce . ; A ; ; ‘ : : 261 0 0 
[lawes & Sons. ; : 4 : : 1,078 0 0 sa ea ls SOs ee 
edgrave . : ; : : é i 1,037 10 0 
lowe . ; : . 1,010 15 0 Mr. Joun Srorrar, district road surveyor to the Deeside 
CHES, Bostwick (accepted) : : : 976 17 0 | district of Aberdeenshire, has been elected district road sur- 
reengrass ey A 962 0 0 | veyor of Mid-Lothian. 


as 4 ae Patent Independent 
: Trentham Boiler 


NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


Jatent Cast-Iron 
sectional Boiler 


. Bach section encircled by water. 
Improved Flues, 
Feeding and Cleaning Doors. 


Heating Power, 
300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


ORGE COTTON & C0,, 


LIMITED, 
VICTORIA BOILER WORKS, 
OLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telegrams: ** Cotton, Holmes Chapel.’” 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE new infectious diseases hospital, Wick, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Tue Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., of 87 King 
William Street, London, E.C., have secured the contract 
for the construction of the fireproof floors in the Motor Club 
extension in Coventry Street, the Cavalry Club, Pall Mall, 
and the new Secondary School at Norwich. 


Messrs. Coustanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow, have supplied Mackay’s patent direct-acting venti- 
lators, of an ornamental design, with copper domes, for the 
ventilation of Christchurch Schools, Newport, Mon., which 
are being erected from the plans of Mr. Alfred Swash, 
Newport. 


THE NEW cLOcK with two large illuminated dina and 
ornamental ironwork supporting the above at the new town 
hall, Wallsend, Northumberland, has just been completed by 
Messrs. William Potts & Sons, Ltd., Newcastle and Leeds. 
They have also completed a clock at the new dock offices, 
Aire and Calder Navigation, Goole. 


Tue smoke-preventing and fuel-economising apparatus 
lately supplied by the British Fuel Economiser and Smoke 
Preventer, of 9 Bedford Row, W.C., on approval to the 
baths committee of the Battersea Borough Council, has re- 
cently undergone some severe tests at- the hands of the 
borough officials on one of the boilers at the Latchmere 
Road baths, with the result that the economy guaranteed 
has been considerably exceeded, while at the same time it 
has been found that any class of fuel can now be consumed 
without causing smoke nuisance. The apparatus has there- 
fore been accepted, and the Council have approved an order 
for apparatus for the whole of the remaining boilers. 


Mr. Bertie CREWE is preparing the designs for the new 
Hippodrome about to be erected at Plymouth. 


4 HGH Cagl = Mourning 


sRIGGS 


BARRETT & Co., 
‘da, AUSTIN STREET 


BELFAST. e/G) 


LATE OF McTEAR & Co. lid® 


EEE 

& LIST of ART PLATES published in the “THE ARCHIT CT” will be 

forwarded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publisher, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.O.. 


: CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| Wooo BLOCK FL @RINGe PAVING a 


TELEGRAMS Q NAT. TEL. 
GRIGG S”* . N° 12 
LOUGHBORO’, 4 G.P.O. No 2 


BUILDERS OF THE 


P BELFAST ROOF. 


ESTIMATES. FREE. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Harpanz, in reply to Mr. Will Crooks, has official 
stated that the proposal to erect buildings for the Roy 
Army Medical Corps on Eltham ‘Common has been droppe 

Tue Madras Corporation are about to make an exper 
ment of lighting a portion of the city with electricity, 4 
portions selected being Mount Road and twelve importa: 
corners of the city. 

A TypHorp fever survey to determine the means, asi 


from domestic water supplies, by which this disease 
transmitted is to be conducted in Pittsburg at the expen 


_ of the Russell Sage Fund. 


Tue Dundee Free Library committee have agreed, 1 
ten votes to three, that the new reading-room, for whi 
11,0007. is set apart under Mr. Carnegie’s gift, should 
constructed underground at the Albert Institute. : 


TWENTY-FOUR infirm workmen in the engineer’s depar 
ment of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, whose ag 
range. from sixty to seventy-four years, have just bes 
granted retiring allowances by the Board. It was stat 
that the men’s services ranged from twenty to fifty-five yea 


THE Norwich Town Council have adopted the ¢ 
commendation of the housing and allotments committ 
that eight cottages be erected on the Angel Road estate at; 
estimated cost e, 1,7761., such cottages to be let at a rent 
of 5s. per week each, , 


Tue Holborn Town Council have agreed, subject to: 
approval of the Local Government Board, to accept # 
offer of 30,5001. for the town hall, together with an ad¢ 
tional sum of 5001. for the organ and fixtures, on behalf 
Mr. W. P. Hartley, whose intention it is to make of 
building a second Exeter Hall. 


Tue Great Western Railway Company have comm 
the works of a commodious station at Newbury, which 
important route to Devon and Cornwall. 
Southampton, and elsewhere. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEM 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FIT: 
Estimates for Architects’ Desig 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (“& 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILD 
GOWER STREET STATION. LOND 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


ag ees SCO ata : 
_Manufacturers and Erectors of! 


ROPE & TAPE 


‘LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY, 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
hp and Repaired. No stop- 
ic* page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals — 


AND- 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates: Free. 
Distance no object. 


} Telegrams, g 
| *Blackburn, Nottingham.” 

Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


! 
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‘THE Glasgow Corporation sub-committee on the southern | 


trict sewage works recommend acceptance of the offer by 
ssrs. Kinnear, Moodie & Co., amounting to 18,000/., to 
struct the rising main tunnels. 

Tun Camberwell Council recently decided that contractors 
new street works should be compelled to engage 75 per 
t. of local men on any job. Counsel’s opinion has been 
‘en on the question, with the result that the Council have 
1 to withdraw their decision. 

‘Tue Penrith Rural Council have accepted a tender for 

001. for the construction of the mains, &c., in connection 
hh the Kesket and district water supply from Clint 
rings, on the Pennines, and another for 915]. for the con- 
action of the reservoir. 

Tue Dalry School Board have agreed to invite competi- 
3 plans from local tradesmen to make provision at the 
yt End Public School for the teaching of cookery and 
sdwork. The proposal is to cover in the quadrangle of 
, present buildings with a glass roof, and adapt the 
sent classrooms to meet requirements. 

From the inquiries made for houses in Cowdenbeath 
ting the past month it is roughly estimated that an 
litional 300 at least are needed to fully cope with the 
nand. The coal is not being worked to the same extent 
it used to be in the district, but the town is within easy 
tance by rail of the big coalfields at Kelty, Lochore, &c. 
e building trade in the town promises to be brisker this 
ir. 

Ar the last ordinary meeting of the Court of Common 
uncil at the Guildhall, Mr. Hollington gave notice of 
tion to refer to a committee an inquiry into the City’s 
sition in regard to the water supply, with a view, if pos- 
le, to the City undertaking the supply itself. The question 
J arisen on an application by a firm of builders for faci- 
es to construct an artesian well in Fenchurch Avenue, 
ich application was granted. 

Tux report of the tramways committee to the Birmingham 
yy Council, which was approved at a recent meeting of 
> committee, recommends that the sum of 35,000I. 
ill be handed to the finance committee in relief of the 
es, and as a penny rate produces upwards of 12,000/., 
: contribution will be equal to a rate of almost dd. in 


ILL & SMITH 


‘jerley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


NUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c, 


2 


Simplify your Duplicating by using 
| THE NEW PATENT 


“ZY GAD” 


the pound. The gross profit on the year’s working 
amounts to 121,000!. Of this sum 47,0001. is earmarked 
for sinking fund and interest, and the committee propose 
to write off the costs of the Corporation Bill, 1901, which 
amount to 2,000/. This will leave a disposable balance of 
72,0001. The committee recommend that 37,0001. shall be 
added to reserve, bringing that fund up to 64,0001., which 
is a substantial instalment of the 200,000]. it is proposed 
to set aside for reserve purposes. 


Tur Midland Railway Company have in contemplation 
the modernising of their hotel, the Adelphi, in Ranelagh 
Place, Liverpool, at a cost estimated at between 500,000/. 
and 600,0007. The project has not yet been brought before 
the authorities. The company recently acquired the whole 
of the property to the rear of the hotel as far up Copperas 
Hill and Brownlow Hill as Hawke Street, and have de- 
clined to renew any of the leases of that block. 


Tue strike of house painters at Nelson, which has lasted 
a month, was virtually settled on Tuesday. The men’s 
demand was for an increase of wages from 8d. to 9d. an hour. 
The employers refused this, but promised to make an ad- 
vance when the state of trade warranted it. The employers 
offered on May 26, if the men resumed work immediately 
on the old terms, to make their wages 84d. an hour on 
Jan. 1 next. The men accepted the proposal conditionally 
on the employers agreeing not to vary wages during the next 
five years. The masters will meet to discuss this condition. 


Mr. Wart, M.P., asked the Secretary for Scotland in 
the House of Commons whether he is aware that a school 
under his Department is being built at Bellshill, Lanark- 
shire, and that the School Board of that district, instead of 
accepting the lowest offer from approved builders, accepted 
one 3001. above the lowest; whether his Department will 
sanction this extra payment; and, if so, will he explain 
to the House why it should be so sanctioned. Mr. Sinclair, 
in his reply, stated that plans for a new school at Bellshill 
were approved, and a loan for the erection of the buildings 
in termsof section 45 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872, was sanctioned by the Department in August last. The 
Department has no knowledge of the alleged fact that an 
offer other than the lowest was accepted by the Board. The 
settling of contracts is a matter which is entirely within the 


LANCASHIRE. | 
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JATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


DUPLICATOR 


(British Made) 


Entirely supersedes ALL other Flat 
Duplicators. 


INVALUABLE FOR REPRODUCING 


Specifications, Bills of Quantities, Plans, 

Typewriting, and Handwriting, Price 

and Tabulated Lists, Codes, Music, 
_ Drawings, &c. 


Showing Machine with Arms up ready to receive Stencil. 


Saves 50% of the TYPIST’S time cutting 
the Stencil. 

Saves 50% of the OPERATOR’S time in 
feeding the paper in the machine, and 
guarantees EXACT registration by means of 
the ‘‘ZYGAD” Patent Automatic Guide, 


NO OTHER DUPLICATOR HAS 
THE ADVANTAGES EMBODIED 
IN THE “ZYGAD.” 


For full particulars apply to 


*ZYCAD’ PATENT DUPLICATOR CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, LTD. 


9 College Works, Lyme Street, London, N.W. 


Telephone—2621 HAMPSTRAD. 
_ Telegrams—* ZyGAp,’’ LONDON. 


‘Head Offices 


INSURANCE COMPA 


Security £4,432,626, 


(45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL. 
76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS— MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS 


How to Cure them 
Apply to— 


E. G. WRIGHT, 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, ® 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO. 
THIS JOURNAL 
I9/- PER ANNUM. 
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discretion of the Board, and it does not rest with the 
Department either to give or withhold sanction of the Board’s 
action. 

Mr. Joun Burns, the President of the Local Government 
' Board, has established a precedent which local authorities 
will regard with interest. For a considerable time past the 
Kiveton Park Rural District Council has been waiting the 
sanction of the Local Government Board to a sewerage 
scheme for Dinnington, the urgent necessity for which has 
become more apparent as new houses have been erected. One 
scheme was rejected by the Board, and a second set of plans 
has been under consideration for months. Matters reached 
such a crisis that the West Riding Medica} Officer severely 
censured what he regarded as the ‘inactivity and negligence 
of the local sanitary authority. The Council, in consequence, 
appointed a deputation to wait upon the Local Government 
Board, and after some difficulty an interview was obtained 
with Mr. Burns. After hearing what was to be said, and 
being informed of the urgency of the case, Mr. Burns has 
sanctioned the scheme, thus breaking through the traditions 
of officialdom. 

Tur Bath Corporation on Tuesday resolved, by twenty- 
eight votes to nine, to sell the electrical undertaking, which 
they acquired in 1896, back to a company. Mr. Schenk, a 
financier, has acted in the matter for a syndicate which has 
also large powers of supplying the surrounding country, and 
the terms arranged are that his company shall pay the 
Corporation the whole sum spent on the undertaking— 
163,000/.—regardless of the fact that 35,0001. has already 
been repaid into the sinking fund towards the extinguish- 
ment of loans. This amount, therefore, the Council retain. 
He is to pay down 25,0001. and the balance by annual in- 
stalments, which, calculated with interest at 34 per cent., 
amount to 7,550/. per annum. This will be sufficient to 
enable the Council to pay off the interest and sinking fund 
charges for which they are liable, and at the end of thirty 
years they will have. available for use the sum of 102,7001. 
That sum is worth to-day 36,8047. Mr. Schenk guarantees 
to give the Corporation energy free for ever to the value of 
1,000/. per annum, which is worth another 20,000/. capi- 
talised, and to reduce public lighting by 878/. per annum, 
which is set down as being worth 8,680. This represents a 
total present profit of 65,484/., without taking account of 
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certain contingent advantages. The Corporation have 
right of entry during the thirty years if the agreemen 
not carried out, but cat the expiration of that period 
concern is finally transferred. 

Tue National Housing Reform Council have carried 
an investigation into the housing conditions in Oldham, ; 
they report the existence of serious overcrowding. et 
report stated that, taking the census standard of overero 
ing—namely, more than two persons to one room, fou 
two rooms, six ts three rooms, and eight to four room 
there were in Oldnam 145 overcrowded persons in one-r 
tenements, 2,005 in two-room tenements, 280 in three-r 
tenements, Cad 7,761 in four-room tenements, a total] 
10,191 overcrowded persons. In 1906 185 houses of 
kinds were built, and in 1907 194. The report gives if 
the general impression that the demand for capital to h 
cotton mills has been so great as to diminish the cap 
available for workmen’s cottages. There were three ws 
in the town in which the accommodation was distinctly | 
In these there were many lodging-houses and a 
single rooms. Several slum areas were specified, ; 
figures were read showing high death rates as the effec 
insanitary conditions. The evil, continued the report, 
accentuated by the complete lack of any method in 
development of the town. Mills, workshops, busit 
premises, and workmen’s cottages were mixed together i 
way which was probably unequalled in any other town 
the kingdom. The report strongly recommended tha 
meeting of the leading townsmen should be called to « 
sider the high general death rate, the infant mortality r, 
and the scarcity of suitable housing accommodation ; t 
the Corporation should adopt and administer Part 3 
the Housing Act of 1890, and meet the need for more ; 
better dwellings by building and letting houses. 

To the thousands who, with flagging energies and ja 
nerves, are seeking a change of air this Whitsuntide 
A BC programme of excursions just issued by the Gi 
Central Railway Company will be particularly interesti 
Within its covers are conveniently tabulated an if 
haustible choice of resorts suitable for all tastes an 
quirements. Over 300 seaside and inland holiday re 
in the Midlands and the North, including Liverpool, Isk 
Man and West Coast, Cleethorpes, Scarborough and E 
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ast, Vale of Aylesbury, Chiltern Hills, and Stratford- 
z-Avon, can be reached in quick time by convenient trains, 
ie visit extending over a week and, with few exceptions, 
sting only a sovereign or less. Tourist and week-end 
ckets are obtainable to a large number of places at low 
\res, and the choice of destination stretches from the Mid- 
md Counties to the far North of Scotland. Other com- 
endable features of the programme are the frequent day 
nd half-day facilities to the beauty spots of Middlesex, 
‘erts, and Beechy Bucks, bicycle and pedestrian tour tickets 
§ specially low fares to many places of picturesque and 


ent, &c. Express corridor-car trains leave Marylebone on 
‘riday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, June 5, 6, 7, 
od 8, and full particulars of times of departure, fares, 
od other necessary information are set forth in this com- 
rehensive programme, which may be obtained free at 
[arylebone Station, company’s suburban stations, town 
fices and agencies, or from Publicity Department, 216 
[arylebone Road, N.W. 


PURE WATER. 

'ROFESSIONAL sanitarians and the public in general should 
now that the premises of the Berkefeld Filter Company, 
td., are now at 108 Oxford Street, W. The filter is so 
sentially scientific in its construction it might be supposed 
i was intended only for experimental purposes. But there 
re several varieties, and some of them have withstood the 
sugh handling and wear and tear of campaigns in Africa 
nd China. There is no filter which has been so often 
sted. After a series extending through several years Dr. 
ims Woodhead and Dr. Cartwright Wood ascertained that 
ae filters conferred protection against the transmission of 
iseased germs and against the communication of water- 
orne disease. The house filter has been in use during 
fteen years. A pressure filter can also be arranged where 
sufficient fall from a cistern is not available. There are 
gecial filters for clubs, hotels, restaurants, schools, libraries, 
achts and ships, railway carriages, laboratories, and hos- 
itals. Special filters are also arranged where a large 
upply is needed. A supply of sterilised water for surgical 
perations can be obtained by the Aseptic Irrigator. One 
f the filters will be a treasure in a household. 
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istorical interest, extension of the week-end ticket arrange- 
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VENTILATION, 


Amateurs in business have demonstrated the advantages of 
supplying a great many objects, although they may not 
appear to have any connection with each other. It is time 
that business houses who have gained reputation should act 
on the principle and amalgamate. The Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering Company, Ltd., of Sheffield, are in con- 
sequence able to enter into contracts for a very large variety 
of specialities. Their latest effort is a heating and venti- 
lating department. Having secured the services of Mr. J. 
Westwood as manager, they have the sole use of his patent 
system of heating, and can now undertake contracts for 
carrying it out. The Brightside Company have lately in- 
stalled heating apparatus in the new War Office, Cheddleton, 
South Yorkshire, and Three Counties Asylums, and other 
similar institutions. The company are not confined to it, 
and therefore they can recommend that system of heating or 
ventilation which will be most economical and effective, and 
at the same time give most satisfaction to their clients. 
They have also a special system of atmospheric heating with 
vacuum pumps, a patented calorifer system, and plenum and 
extraction ventilation systems. Possessing large foundries 
and engineering works, they are able to make all their 
specialities. 


WHITSUNTIDE ON THE CoNTINENT.—Return tickets at 
reduced fares available for eight days will be. issued to 
Brussels on June 3 to 6 and 8, vid Harwich and Antwerp. 
Passengers leaving London in the evening reach Brussels 
next morning after a comfortable night’s rest. on board the 
steamer. For visiting The Hague, Scheveningen (the Dutch 
Brighton), and Amsterdam for the old-world cities of the 
Zuyder Zee special facilities are offered vid the Great 
Eastern Railway Company’s British Royal Mail Harwich- 
Hook of Holland route. A corridor train, with vestibuled 
carriages, dining and breakfast-cars, is run on the Hook 
of Holland service between London and Harwich. From 
the Hook of Holland through carriages and restaurant cars 
are run in the North and South German express trains to 
Cologne, Bale, and Berlin, reaching Cologne at noon, Bale 
and Berlin in the evening. For the convenience of passen- 
gers tickets dated in advance can be obtained at the Liver- 
| pool Street Station Continental inquiry and booking offices. 
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THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 
Tue following reply has been sent to the Home Secretary by 
the Hon. Claude G. Hay, M.P., respecting the refusal of 
Mr. Gladstone to advise His Majesty to take any action with 
regard to the employment of British labour on the Queen 
Victoria Memorial :— 
House of Commons: May 19, 1908. 


Sir,—I very greatly regret to learn that having given 
consideration to the petition of over 50,000 working men 
praying that the marble work in connection with the Queen 
Victoria Memorial should be entrusted to British workmen, 
you have decided that you are unable to advise His Majesty 
to take any action in the matter. I beg to point out to you— 

That the work to which attention was called is not the 
sculptured portion of the memorial, but that which a skilled 
mason of ordinary capacity is perfectly competent to execute. 

That a large number of British workmen, skilled in the 
working of extremely hard marble, many of whom are now 
out of employment, can be found in this country. This is 
proved by the fact that several important building works have 
been carried out by British masons in this country in Greek 
Pentelikon marble, it being well known that Pentelikon 
marble is harder and more difficult to work than Italian. 

That so far from a better result having been obtained by 
the employment of foreign workmen, the fact is that numbers 
of British workmen have been employed to set right the errors 
discovered after the material was imported in a manufactured 
state. 

That the statement that the working of the material in 
Italy has saved the great expense of importing over 1,000 tons 
of raw material, which in the course of working wouid have 
to be discarded owing to defects, cannot have received careful 
consideration, as this weight of material is the total amount 
required for this portion of the work, and the statement would 
imply that the whole of it would be likely to be discarded. 

That there would be no difficulty in obtaining the most 
careful selection of the raw material both before shipment and 
after arrival if it were imported into this country in that 
condition, 

That it is usual to insert a clause in a public contract; 
binding the contractor to pay such rate of wages as may be 
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i 
considered fair by the trade unions of the district in which | 
the work is carried out. F 

That such a clause was eminently desirable in a contract 
for such work, which is a national memorial to a great i 
British Queen, the cost of which was defrayed by subserip- | . 
tions from British subjects throughout the empire. 

That the wages of masons in Italy are considerably lower | 
than those current in this country, and it is submitted that | 
the principal reason for importing the work in a manufac- | 
tured state is the saving of cost by the employment of | 
Italian labour, but that such a course of action tends not 
only to increase the want of employment, but also to lower | 
the wages and the standard of comfort of the British work- | 
man. 

That in no other country in the world are the imports 
of Italian marble in a raw state increasing proportionately | 
to the import in a manufactured state except in this country, ; 

That according to the returns of the Italian Government | h 
the export from that country of marble in its rough state to | ? 
the United Kingdom decreased during the past ten years by | 
62 per cent. The imports of Italian marble in a manufac- | 
tured and partly manufactured state increased by 60 per, 
cent. During the same period the exports of Italian marble 
in a rough state to the United States increased by 150 il 
cent., whilst to the same country the increase of marble in a 
manufactured and partly manufactured state only increased 
by 13 per cent. 

That these figures, startling as they are, do not convey 
the full extent of the loss to British labour, as the returns of 
the Italian Government are made in tons weight, and not in 
value. If the value could be obtained the result would show 
a far greater proportionate loss to British labour than the | 
official figures indicate. mu 

That “the result of the decreased iuipeek of the raw 
material into this country and the increased import of | 
material in the manufactured state is that a large number of | 
men are thrown out of employment as skilled workmen. | 

Under these circumstances, recognising the fact that the | 
building and masonry trade in this country is at present 
suffering from very severe depression and lack of employment 
is gener al, I trust you will be able to reconsider your decision. | 
I remain, your obedient servant, Craupr G. Hay. | 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BUILDING 


SCHOOL. 


‘ge education committee of the London County Council 
acommend the establishment of a day technical school at the 
.0.C. School of Building, for boys intending to enter the 
uilding trade or professions in connection therewith. The 
bject of the school at Brixton would be to train future 
iaster builders, architects, foremen, managers, and specially 
xpert mechanics. The ‘classrooms and workshops at the 
shool are not occupied during the day time, and excellent 
ecommodation could thus be readily provided for a technical 
shool for boys who wish to enter some branch of the building 
rades on lines somewhat similar to those which obtain in the 
ay technical school at the L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical 
nstitute for boys preparing to enter the wood-working trades. 
mm the school premises the boys would see almost every type 
£ building operation in progress, whilst the instruction in 
he ordinary school subjects could be given in the classrooms 
thich would be available for this purpose. The instruction 
yould cover a period of about three years. About fifty boys 
hould be admitted in the first year, and further batches of 
ifty at the end of the first and second years, making a total 
£ about 150 boys under instruction in the third and suc- 
eeding years. In the early stages of the school, however, it 
s fully anticipated that this total will not be reached. The 
urriculum for the first year would include English literature, 
yvorkshop arithmetic and mathematics, history, with special 
eference to industrial changes and the development of public 
md domestic architecture ; geography, with special reference 
o building materials ; English composition, geometrical and 
jlan drawing and lettering, freehand drawing of building 
letails, building construction, technical reading, 7.e., study 
£ materials, modelling, experimental mechanics and work- 
hop practice. The first year’s course would be followed by 
ill the pupils, but in the second year there would be a division 
nto an artisan course and a professional course. In the 
econd year builders’ quantities, architectural drawing and 
and surveying would be added for professional students. The 
nstruction in building construction for all students would 
x of a more advanced character, and general elementary 
iclence with reference to building materials and eee 


4 building would be added. 


was deducted from the total of the priced bills 
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The polytechnics and evening schools sub-committee have 
conferred with the advisory sub-committee of the school in 
regard to these proposals. The advisory sub-committee state 
that there is a great opening for a school of the kind suggested, 
and that only lads who intend to pursue some branch of the 
building industry should be admitted to the school, that 
admission should be restricted to boys not less than thirteen 
years of age or more than fifteen years of age on 3lst July 
of the year in which they enter the school, and have passed 
standard six or its equivalent. Twenty of the pupils will 
be boys who have been awarded the scholarships tenable at 
the school which were authorised on December 17, 1907. 

About one-half of the school hours (thirty a week) would 
be devoted to ordinary school subjects, and one-half to in- 
struction under teachers selected for their special knowledge 
of technical subjects, particularly those connected with the 
building trades. 

Of the two divisions of work referred to above, the artisan 
course would be for the training of boys who will enter one 
or other branch of the building trade as apprentices, tise to 
journeymen, and who may ultimately look forward to be- 
coming foremen, clerks of works, managers or master 
builders, ; and the professional course would be for the practi- 
cal training of architects. The latter course will be attended 
by boys who have had a good secondary school education, and 
their instruction will ‘have a distinct bearing (upon the 
various branches of architectural work. 

The fees proposed to be charged are:—First year, 10s. a 
term, 11. 10s. a year ; second and third years, artisan course 
10s. a term, 1/. 10s. a year; professional course 1l. 10s. a 
term, 41. 10s. a year ; and that where considered desirable by 
the education committee, pupils whose parents are in receipt 
of less than £160 a year be admitted free. 


STAMFORD HILL CAR-SHED. 


THE London County Council on April 3, 1906, accepted the 
offer of Holliday & Greenwood Ltd., to undertake, on a 
schedule of prices, the erection of the Stamford Hill tram- 
ways car-shed. In the tender submitted by this firm a sum 
of 1,190/. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


of quantities, and this was defined in the proposed contract 
as a 44 per cent. deduction on all items according to the 
Council’s usual procedure. The contractors have, however, 
refused to agree to the deduction being so treated, and they 
have supplied a statement showing how they intended that 
the deduction should be made, namely, by deducting a dis- 
count off certain items instead of from all the items gene- 
rally. 
As the car-shed was urgently required for the working 
of the first electric section of the Council’s northern tram- 
ways, the seal of the Council was affixed to the Company’s 


original tender so that this document should form the con> 


tract, leaving the question of the adjustment of the deduc- 
tion of the sum of 1,190/. to be settled on the completion of 
the work. 

Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., have now submitted a 
claim of 6,3137. 16s. 2d., representing (1) an excess in 
respect of certain items where the company allege that the 
schedule of prices does not exactly apply, (2)an adjustment 
of the schedule of prices in accordance with the company’s 
detailed statement above referred to, and (3) an extra 
amount for alleged delay and disorganisation of the works 
owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the sub-soil. 

The highways committee have been in communication 
with the contractors upon the matter, and as a result an 
arrangement has been arrived at for the appointment of an 
arbitrator with full powers to deal with the case without 
either party being heard by counsel, or being allowed to call 
witnesses. The adoption of this course will, it is anticipated, 
result in a considerable reduction in the cost of the arbitration. 


LITTLEHAMPTON SWING BRIDGE. 


THE new bridge across the Arun at Littlehampton, which 
was opened on Wednesday by the Duke of Norfolk, K.G., 
supersedes a chain-ferry which was long in use. On the 
advice of Major Tullock, C.B., a swing-bridge was adopted, 
which was designed by Mr. J. J. Webster, of Westminster. 
The contract was taken by Messrs. Alfred Thorne & Son, 
of Westminster. Mr. W. Fletcher Robinson acted as resi- 
dent engineer. The river Arun at the site of the bridge is 
292 feet wide at high water. The bridge consists of a side 
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| 
span of 104 feet on the west side and a swing span with | 
two equal arms of 98 feet each. The side span rests upon | 
a masonry and concrete wall at the shore end and upon a | 
cluster of eight screw piles at the river end. These piles 
are 14 inches in diameter, and are screwed to a depth of 
40 feet below Ordnance datum, and as the top stratum is | 
an alluvial deposit and comparatively soft, in addition to 
the screw at the bottom of the pile an auxiliary screw was | 
fixed to the pile and screwed about-6 feet into the bed of the 
river, the bottom screw being on a solid substratum. These | 


piles are well braced together horizontally and diagonally, | 


the bars in tension being fitted with adjusting screws. 
centre pier, upon which the girders swing, consists of four 


cast-iron cylinders, 8 feet in diameter in the bottom lengths, | 
tapering to 6 feet diameter at the top. These cylinders were | 


sunk to the chalk rock by means of pneumatic apparatus, 
and when properly founded were filled with cement con- 
crete. The four cylinders are securely braced together with 
steel girders and bracing bars. . Upon the top of these 
cylinders rests the roller path upon which roll the twenty- 
four cast wheels rotating on radius rods fixed to the central 
casting, revolving round a steel pivot. 
rests a circular girder and top roller path, which is attached 
to the underside of the strong steel girders rivetted to the 
underside of the main girders of the swinging span. 
main girders are of the open braced type, 188 feet long and 


The — 


Upon the rollers | 


The | 


23 feet deep at the centre, the two main girders being braced | 


together at intervals. The roadway is carried on steel cross 


girders, and consists of corrugated steel plates and concrete, | 


upon which are laid timber blocks and planks. 
wide on the western approach span and 17 feet wide on the 
swinging span. The piers in the river are protected by 
strong timber dolphins. 


It is 26 feet 


The machinery for working the bridge is fixed in a’ | 


building on the top of the swing span, and consists of a | 
When opened for traffic each end © 


12-h.p. petrol engine. 
of the swing span will describe a quarter of a circle. 
The bridge, which can swing either to the right or to the 
left, is fitted with an ingenious locking gear at the nose 
ends of the girders. Gates are fixed at each end of the 


y 


bridge, and these are worked from the engine-house, the man | 


in charge being able to actuate everything without leaving | 
the house. If necessary the bridge can be opened by hand. 
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. EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Curcus, London, H.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our imserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but asa guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, déc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

ABERyYsTWYTH.—The Council of the National Library of 
Wales are about to select a limited number of architects for 
competitive designs for the National Library buildings. 
Further particulars from Mr. J. R. Davies, hon. secretary 
of the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. i 

Satrspury.—June 13.—The committee of the Salisbury 
and District joint isolation hospital invite designs for isola- 
tion hospital in the neighbourhood of Old Sarum. Premiums 
of twenty guineas and ten guineas. Full particulars and 
ground plan on receipt of 10s., returnable on receipt of 
designs. No guarantee to employ successful architect. Mr 
Francis Hodding, clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asurorp.—June 13.—For the construction of filter-bed, 
screening and effluent chambers, and work :in connection 
therewith, to be carried out at the Industrial ‘Schools, Kings- 
north, near Ashford. The County Surveyor’s Office, West 
Borough Chambers, Maidstone. 

BreckeNHamM.—June 15.—For erection of an office and 
harness-room at the Council’s depét, Bromley Road. Deposit 
1l. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, the Beckenham Urban 
District Council. 

Brtrast.—June 10.—For erection of workshop and stores, 
Fountain Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Betrast.—June 10.—For the construction of a lean-tvo 
shed on.the west side of the goods shed on Donegall Quay, 
Belfast Harbour. Mr. W. Redfern Kelly, M.I.C.E., har- 
bour engmeer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


Braby’s Patent 
‘Eclipse ” Wrought 
Steel Corrugated 
Rooflights & Sidelights. 


Dead or Opening, Straight 
or Curved. 
4 ft. to 12 ft. long. 
No putty required. Fixed and 


/ glazed in a few minutes by any 
| unskilled workman, 


LID. 9 


Constructional Engineers and Roofing Contractors, 


TT | 


ECLIPSE IRON & 


GALWANIZING WORKS, 


GLASGOW. 


Also at London, Deptford, Liverpool, Bristol, Falkirk, Beifast and Dublin. 
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BirMINGHAM.—June 10.—For the construction of an 


underground convenience at the junction of Station Street 
and Hill Street. Deposit 51. Mr. Henry KE. Stilgoe, 
M.I.C.K., city engineer and surveyor, the Council House, 
Birmingham. 

BrsHop’s Srorrrorp.-—June 15.—For alterations and ad- 
ditions to the workhouse infirmary. Deposit Wl. Mr, Alfred 
G. Gwynn, clerk, 29 North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BiackPoot.—June 9.—For erection of St. Peter’s Church, 
Lytham Road, South Shore. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Potts, 
Son & Hemmings, architects, Birley ‘Street, Blackpool. 

Bopmin.—June 13.—For alterations and extensions to 
the Bodmin County School, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

Briguton.—June 15.—For alterations and additions to 
the Pelham Street Council Schools. Deposit cA Messrs. ly: 
Simpson & Son, surveyors to the committee, 17 Ship Street, 
Brighton. 

Burerss Hritt.—June 13.—For the enlargement and im- 
provement of the mixed department at the London Road 
elementary Council schools. Send names to Mx. F. J. Wood, 
county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

CHICHESTER.—June 23.—For erection of a secondary 
school for girls in the Stockbridge Road. Deposit 31. 3s. 
Send names by June 11 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, 
A.R.I.B.A., county education architect, Education Offices, 
Horsham. 

CHIPPENHAM.—June 14.—For the erection of a Conserva- 
tive club. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. R. Osborne, architect, 
Tresco, Chippenham, Wilts, or Messrs. Read, Osborne & 
Cook, architects, Regent Circus, Swindon. 

CieerHorPES.—June 11.—For erection of infants’ block 
at the Elliston Street schools. Deposit 21. Qs. Apply by 
May 28 to Messrs, Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

CLEETHORPES.—June 12.—For erection of a new wireless 
telegraphy station at Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, consisting 
of a power-house, torpedo instructor’s house, and men’s 
quarters, &c. Fhe Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; the 
District Surveyor of Coastguard Works, 28 Pavement, Yorks; 
or at Cleethorpes Coastguard Station. 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


AnD Damp Wallis 


WITHIN ONE TO THREE DAYS BY THE 


“Turk” System 


OF CONSTANTLY RENEWED 
NO MOISTURE CAN POSSIBLY SHOW 


ICANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


= 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


| Hygienic Drying ot 


DRY HOT, AND RAREFIED AIR. 
ITSELF LATER ON. 


LOWEST PRICES FOR. 


BLUE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
SANITARY PIPES. 


CovENTRY.—June 13.—For erection of children’s homes 
at Foleshill and Stoke. 
architect, High Street Chambers, Coventry. 


Cros~tanpD Moor.—June 8.—For the various works re- 


quired in erection of two houses, Frederick Street, Crosland 
Moor, Huddersfield. Mr. Joe Ainley, architect and sur- 
veyor, Chapel Street, Slaithwaite. 

CrowzoroucH.—June 13.—For the following works at 
the Crowborough (White Hill) public elementary Council 
school :—(1) Enlargement of the mixed department; (2) re- 
construction of the drainage of the school and teachers’ 
houses, and the provision of new offices, &e. Send names 
and addresses to Mr. 
Hall, Lewes. 

CUMBERLAND.—June 12.—For erection of a cement con- 
crete sea-wall and apron, 1,450 lineal yards in length, be- 
tween Silloth and East Cote, for the Holme Cultram Urban 
District Council. Mr. George Armstrong, engineer, &c., 
24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 


Dartrorp.—June 8.—For the erection of a ward at the — 


infectious hospital, Bow Arrow Lane. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
Robert Marchant, A.R.I.B.A., 28 Theobald’s Road, London, 
W.C: 

Drvizrs.—June 11.—¥For the following works, for the 
Town Council :—(1) To take up part of the present floor of 
the corn exchange and relay new; (2) for painters’ work 
to the woodwork of the roof of the corn exchange. The 
Surveyor’s Office. 

DurHam.—June 16.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders as follows:—(1) For school at Dubmire, near 
Fence Houses (for about 360 scholars). Messrs. J. Potts 
& Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. (2) For 
school at Chilton Buildings, near Ferryhill (for about 700 
scholars). Mr. C. A. Clayton Greene, architect, 18 Norfolk 
Street, Sunderland. (3) For school at ‘Spout Lane, Washing- 
ton (for about 360 scholars). Mr. F. Rennoldson, archi- 
tect, 57 King Street, South Shields. (4) For cookery centre, 
&c., at Seaham Harbour. The County Education Archi- 
tect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


EastBourNE.—June 24.—For erection of a strong-room in 


the borough accountant’s office, town hall, 


Mr. Wm. Chap- 


man Field, borough architect and building surveyor, Town _ 


Hall, Eastbourne. 


: J.&W.WADE«&CO,, 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


Ne 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 


16 Tariff St.; Manchester. 


LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: — 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


Mr. .T. F. Tickner, RL Bae 


F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County 


ORS. Tea ei rh ie 


Rees) 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. q 


London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, Harrow, 


The Hygienic Drying Co., | 


|CANDY’S| 
14 NEW STREET,]| 
BIRMINGHAM.|| 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 
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GARLANDS.—June 6.—For plastering in cement the walls 
of No. 5 male and female wards (including the incidental 
joiners’ work) at the Cumberland and Westmorland Asylum, 
Garlands, near Carlisle. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, county 
architect, Carlisle. 


Hatwin.—June 13.—For improvements at Halwin Coun- 
cil School, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect to the 
committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Hanpdswortnu (Yorks).—June 9.—For work required at 
the chapels at the Woodhouse and Intake Cemeteries, in- 
cluding altering, seating, whitewashing, colour-washing 
walls, &c., and varnishing seating, wainscoting, &c. Mr. 
Reginald Benson, clerk, 41 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

HanDswortn.—June 16.—For erection of school build- 
ings in Rose Hill Road, Handsworth. Deposit 51. Send 
names to Messrs. J. A. Chatwin & Son, 128 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 

Horst.—June 9.—For taking down a portion of the 
wall and building a new wall at the cemetery, Higher King 
Street; also for providing and fixing stone piers for new 
entrance to cemetery. Deposit 10s. Mr Samuel Shirt, sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, King Street, Hurst, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

ItrracomBe.—June 6.—For erection of two cottages on 
the New Barnstaple Road. Mr. H. W. Weir, M.S§.A., 
architect, 352 Greenclose Road, Ilfracombe. 

IRELAND.—June 9.—For supply and erection of a 
verandah and balcony, costing about 600/., and for altera- 
tions to sanitary block, Pettis Wood, costing about 1001., at 
the District Asylum, Mullingar Charge 10s. Mr. A. Basil 
Wilson, Maryville, Malone, Belfast. 

Kra.—June 13.—For erection of additions to dwelling- 
house, &c., at Higher Lanner, in the parish of Kea, Corn- 
wall. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

Kenpat.—June 13.—For the whole or part artificers’ 
works required in additions to Castle Villa, Kendal, Park 
and Castle Lands. Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Kendal. 

Lonpon.—June 12.—For the stone and granite work, new 
General Post Office (King Edward VII.’s Building). 
Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. 


| poration gasworks. 


MANCHESTER.—June 22.—For erection ot additions at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate. Deposit 2/1. 2s, The. Educa- 
tion Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Marcu.—June 8.—For erection of girls’ high school at 
March, Cambs. Send names to Mr. R. S. W. Perkins, 
county surveyor, Ely. 

Metine.—June 17.—For erection of a bridge at Temple 
Gate, Meline, St. Dogmells. Mr. Lewis Lewis, architect, 
Priory Street, Cardigan. 

Mortny.—June 11.—For the various works required in 
alterations and additions to residence, Wide Lane. Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen Street, Morley, and 
1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

Morerssy.—June 10.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached cottages at Millgrove, near Moresby, Whitehaven. 
Send names to Mr. J. S. Stout, architect, 36 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 


NerHer Tasitey.—June 9.—For alterations and improve- 
ments at the Nether Tabley Council School, near Knutsford. 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate, 


| Chester. 


Orrny.—June 13.—For alterations and additions at the 
Otley Police Station, West Riding. Mr. .J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


PortLanp.—June 8.—For repairs to be done at the drill 
hall. Mr. §. Jackson, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 


| Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 


RamsGate.—June 27.—For erection of elementary schools 
at Ramsgate, on the Lillian Road site. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr, 


| I. G. Taylor, borough engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate. 


Ripvon.—June 8.—For straightening the chimney at Cor. 
The Gas Manager, Ripon. 


Scortanp.—J une 6.—For erection of a bakery and eleetric 
power station at West Calder. The work will include the 
following :—(1) Excavator, mason, and bricklayer’s work ; 
(2) carpenter, joiner, and glazier’s work’; (3) plumbers’ 
work ; (4) slaters’ work; (5) plasterer and concretor’s work ; 
(6) steelwork ; (7) painters’ work. Send in names and ad- 
dresses, stating the work for which they wish to tender, to 
Mr. William Baillie, architect, 223 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


HYDRO- 


OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—_ MOTHER WELL.—— 


ELECTRIC 


HORTICULTURAL 


FINEST “‘‘ HYDRO’ MADE. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid, 


Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. °« 


Horizontal, 


f Watershed, Chatham. 


Telesrams ( Boreholes, London. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c, —— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 


CHURCHILL & Simm for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 

Smith & TyreR for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

WriGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
Sy 
TE A TE eR I TP AN EPL LRT 
I Tel. No, 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: 
WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 

SEYSSEL, 

& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
: War Office, &c., &c. 

Vertical Damp Course, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


tICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: 


Portable 
Pumping 
Plant 


on Sale or Hire. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


** Davissemus,”” London. 


LIMMER, 


complete with 
, Pipes, Tackle, ete., 
ready for immediate despatch, 


Write for List No. 107. 


LONDON: 


Offices and Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria Street, 


READING: Works, 
Nine Elms Iron Works. 


Floors, 


Rine Elms lronivorks, Ieadi ng. 


71 Chatham. 
3545 London Wall. 
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Scottanp.—June 10.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, and blacksmith’s work of school 
to be built in Nairn. Mr. William Mackintosh, architect, 
Inverness. 

ScorLanp.—June 13.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter’s work and fittings in erecting a 
laboratory and classroom at Lossiemouth Schools. Mr. 
R. B. Pratt, A.R.I.B.A., 112 High Street, Elgin. 

Surtpon.—June 16.—For erection of an institute for 
workmen, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. The 
Works Manager’s Office, Shildon Wagon Works, or to Mr. 
William Bell, the Company’s architect, at York. 

SmetrHwick.—June 6.—For the extension of the lodge at 
the Uplands Cemetery. Mr. C. J. Fox Allin, borough sur- 
veyor, Council House, Smethwick. 

SuNDERLAND.—June 8.—For erection of a hospital for 
children at High Barnes, in the following separate con- 
tracts :—(1) General building contract; (2) heating and hot- 
water supply; (3) supplying of two Cornish boilers; 
(4) boiler seating. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. 
Milburn, F.R.1I.B.A., architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunder- 
land. 

THorNE.—June 9.—For asphalting the playground and 
erecting a boundary wall and fence at the Thorne New 
Infants’ Provided School, West Riding. Deposit 10s. Mr. 
E. L. Harrap, divisional clerk, Education Offices, Goole. 

THURSTONLAND.—June 6.—For alterations to the present 
disposal works, and the construction of new septic tanks and 
filter-beds and other appurtenant works for the purification 
of the sewage from the Storthes Hall Asylum, near Thurston- 
land, Yorkshire. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

Wates.—June 6.—For erection of fifty-seven houses, 
roads, sewers, and surface-water drains on the Graig-y- 
Hyfan Estate, Senghenydd. Mr. T. E. Richards, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—June 8.—For altering and building additions 
to the Catholic Schools, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. Alec. S. Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—June 8.—For additional accommodation for 
nurses, &c., at the Merthyr General Hospital. Mr. C. M. 
Davies’s office, 112 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—June 10.—For erection of bottling stores at Ely, 
Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect 
and surveyor, Porth, Rhondda. 


Wates.—June.10.—For erection of a warehouse in Wood 
Street, Cardiff. Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, architect, Castle 
Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—June 12.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
Cwmegwrach, Glyn Neath. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.$.A., 
architect, Aberdare. 


Watzts.—June 22.—F or erection and completion of thirty 
or more dwelling-houses at Thomastown, near Tonyrefail. 
Mr. Philip J. Jones, architect, 16 High Street, Tonyrefail. 


West Ham.—June 15.—For the cleansing, repairs, and 
painting of schools, for the repairs and redressing of tar 
paving at schools, and for laying tar paving to playgrounds 
at the Hilda Road School, to be executed during the summer 
vacation. Deposit 11. Send names to Mr. William 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education committee, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Tue Sheffield Master Plumbers’ Association held last © 
week a meeting at the Builders’ Exchange, Sheffield, the 
President, Mr. J. Curtis, in the chair. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year was completed :—PYesident, Mr. 
J. T. Curtis; ex-president, Mr. C. B. Hobson; honorary 
secretary, Mr. B. G,-Kirk. A letter to the President | 
of the Local Government Board, which the secretary was 
instructed to forward, protesting further against the action 
of the Sheffield City Council in allowing the water depart- 
ment of the Corporation to create a monopoly with regard 
to municipal plumbing work was approved. The report of 
the examiners at the Technical School disclosed that few 
apprentices, comparatively speaking, are taking advantage 
of the facilities to attend the classes held there, both in 
the theory and practice of plumbing. A committee was 
appointed to look carefully into the matter, and confer with 
the principals of the school to ascertain the cause, and, if 
possible, to bring forward some scheme to ensure a better 
attendance. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S|LIFTS «0 HOISTS|Glazed 


(LIMITED) 


“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET; 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
Rs Mlethod of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO.,. Ltd.. 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


alent Steel Selfcontained. 
(eaxRoon: rrictfimines 


BAILBEARING AUTOMATC 
) DOUBIE ACTON DOOR PIVoT 


PATENT:. 


FANUGHT: VENTILATOR GEARING 
=~ HecharucallyerBlechically (orilled, 


BILLS 
Photo-Copies and 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ROCK ASPHALTERS 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. 
THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., LTD., 


20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Tel. No.: 4031. 


"Estd. 1876. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


JALEXR. FINDLAY & C0., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF : 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, $8.W. 


OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Nos. 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE |} 


is essential, and the best results are obtained : 
from the material and workmanship of the # 


Frehch Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, : 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


EFS BS. — = 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratnway (East End). — 
CorRsHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply thesé 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 


Orders promptly executed, and 
Summer- 


tageous to Buyers. 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Ownzrs), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other B4TH STONE FRive 
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THNDERS. EASTBOURNE. 
—__— For alterations and additions to Stafford House, Upperton 
BOTESDALE. Road. Mr. A. E. Prescorr, borough surveyor, East- 
For erecting business premises. Mr. G. W. Lercuron, archi- bourne. 
tect, Ipswich. King & Son . : : 2 . , . £848 0-0 
Blyth . E ; : : ; ; . £900 0 0 Noakes j : . ’ A ; : A 810 0 O 
Roper. ; i ; . ’ : ] 899 0 O Martin , : : : ; ; ‘ S072 0-40 
Hogg & Son . ‘ : \ ; : ; 888 0 0 Hookham i ‘ ; : ; : ‘ 789 0 0 
eer mee. 887.00. |! & Rell oo +) PERRO SO 
Sampson : : 2 ; : , ; 873 0 0 Bodle ; ; : : : : : 780 0 0 
Andrews y 5 f ‘ ? ; 2 815 0 0 Dennis & Co., Langney Road, Eastbourne 
Ludkin ete eee S750: 0 (accepted) eae oS. 687 0 0 
Smith . ; : ~ i s : , 750 0 O EAST HAM. 
Gibbons 5 ; : ; 3 : : 731 0 0 | For construction of tramway track, Romford Road. Mr. 
Plummer : : 2 5 é : , 699 10 0 W. C. Uxttman, borough electrical engineer. 
THreopatD & Sons, Needham Market (ac- Law . A : : ; : ; iped6, (aU 2 0 
cepted) : a ; . : ‘ : 697 10 0 Anderson 5 q : i : : 17,839 18 5 
Fry Bros, . ; 5 ; ; : ‘ 16,933 10 0 
. BRENTFORD. ; Jackson . f ‘ ‘ : : , 16,361 18 4 
For extension of the Ealing Road Council Schools, for the Manders. ; ; ; ; 16,244 7 8 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. CrorHatt, Riackewell & Co } ; : Z : 15,909 17 6 
architect to the education committee. , Dick, Kerr & Co. . j i ; ‘ 15,890 3 7 
Treasure & Son. . . -. «. . £1,753 0 0 | GarrrtHs & Co. (accepted) . . ,. 15,108 0 6 
Minter . - . . + « . 1,726 0 0) Acme Flooring and Paving (1904) Co. . 14,951 13 10 
Lacey . , ‘ ; ‘ 2 , ; 16307) 0.0 
Kni " EXETER. 
night & Son . : : ; : : 1,583 0 0 Sor re : 
ur tae For alterations and additions at Higher Summerlands. Mr 
Hawkins & Co. f , : ; i SLi 2020 : a 5 
R. M. CuHatiice, architect, Exeter. 
Renshaw . ; : : ; ‘ : 1,493 0 0 ? 
Castle . ; : ; ; ; = ee OL OO 
Dorey & Co., Ltd. . 3 : 1,493 0 0 ‘ 
ee Setter . : , : : : . ; 598 O 0 
Dickens : f : : ‘ : 3 1,490 0 0 H & P: ; 57% 0 0 
Barker & Co., 42-50 High Street, Kensing- aC MRIUER CAR Me ae. GE 
ton, W. (recommended) : : ’ 1,427 0 0 Sinner 550 5 0 
CLITHEROKE. Coles. 5 : : : ; : 516 0 0 
For extension of Public Hall. Messrs. Sames & GREEN, Westcort, Austin & WuivTE, Exeter (ac- 
architects, Blackburn. cepted) : F : : : : : 499 0 0 
Edmondson . : ; ; A ; ~ +£790° 0.0 GREENWICH. 
Cronshaw ‘ : : : : : : 787 0 O| For forming and paving Liskeard Gardens. Mr. E. J. 
Knowles : : : ’ : : 690 0 0 Hewarp, borough engineer, Greenwich, 
Marsh & Fretwell . : : : : 688 0 0 Etheridge ; , : , ‘ , 5 hae bee, One OF 
Whitaker & Son . A : : : ‘ 659 0 0 Woodham & Sons . : ; : ‘ : 888 0 0 
Hargreaves & Son . < : : : 645 15 0 Fry Bros. , ; : ; ; ; 847 0 0 
Veevers & Son Ae d j ¥ 5 629 0 0 Mowlem & Co., Ltd. (recommended) . : 808 0 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Offce—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


re 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE, 


ROCHESTER KENT] 
LONDON OEFIGE. [9 DUEER VICTORIA STREE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NA TAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


& Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 
Gongs tn Ste ae ee ae I Se Der 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: * TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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UPPLEMENT 
GODALMING. | HALTWHISTLE. | 
For erecting three pairs of cottages, for the Godalming and | For the laying of about four miles of 5-inch cast-iron water- 
Taker Gov apierss Society, Lid. pipes, &c. Mr, J. KE. Parker, engineer, Newcastle-on- 
Deacon : el, 895 :- 02120 Tyne. 
Raynsford : : ‘ : ; : 1,680 0 0 Watson 5 : : f ; ; + 82 206 Tales | 
Ceesar : ; ‘ 1,595 0 0{ Hudson ; 5 ‘ ; ¢ 2437 159g 
Bishop perenne tates 4 2) FOE: SOU sO ame Wilson & Bow... ORS ei a | 
‘Mercer : ; 5 : f : : 1,500 0 0 Hardy : , : : : f ; 1,970 16 10 I 
Laurence . : ; : : Sey ates 1,499 0 0 Lant . ‘ ‘ 3 : ; : : Lt 1 tea | 
Dudley i puree tes : ; : 1,480 0 0 Keon 3 ‘ : : : : : : 1,733 10 11 | 
Fathers pee whe ks Kitchen =. 0. 6 5, Ge 
STEDMAN, Farncombe (accepted) , ; 15455" 50 "30 Hollings. : ‘ é : E 3 1,672 16 2 | 
GRANGEMOUTH. 2° = 8 Vist 60 7 Oe 
S 4 Vie orr f : : : : : j 
For erection of supplementary and higher-gr ade public school. Hecdemen @ Wilsons : 1520 0 0 
Messrs, Witson & Tart, architects, Bank Buildings, Metapny Sstcckaheldcn Tyne (accepted). 1.477 19 11 | 
Grangemouth. Engineer’s estimate . 1,556: 0 O07 
Accepted tenders. || 
Primrose, Grangemouth, mason and brick.. £2,728 9 4 ULE | 
Williamson & Son, Grangemouth, car- For erecting almshouses in Southwater Lane, for trustees of | 
penter and joiner. : 1,207 2 8 Eleanor Scott’s Charity. Mr. T. BrowNLtow THompson, | 
MacNair, Falkirk, plasterer anal comers 5 598 4.7 architect, Hull. | 
Taylor & Son, Grangemouth, plumber and iNe: : ; 4 Y : 3 22; 025, Oe | 
gasfitter coe ge ag POO OL Garton 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Glasgow, iron and Rea 1378 10 6 | 
; 367 8 0 y ee | 
steel i sea i Simpson & Son . : ‘ : ; , 1,346 10 0 | 
Meikle & Son, Glasgow, glazier : : 285 0 0 Se tie 1320 0 0 a 
Stewart, Falkirk, slater . 5 ; : 6b. 620-9 Se tar. é : : 3 : ; ; 1/280 0 0 | 
Gardner & Son, Airdrie, smith . ; : At EB 7. nae ; ; : : i ; ; 1 296 0 0 4 
Allan & Sons, Edinburgh, tiler . : 2 55 0 0 enieee & San ; ; : : : ‘ 1,295 0 0 
MacMillan, Grangemouth, drainage . % 48 11 1 Peace ; 1224 0 0 a 
HARMONDSWORTH. Hebblewhite & Wilson ‘ : : : 1,219 19 iL al 
For alterations to the Council School for Infants, for the Jackson & Son . ; ‘ ‘ : : 1,207 0 0 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. Crornatt, Berridge. : ; ; : : : 1195-07 
architect to the education committee. Darnley & Sons . : : : : : 1,192 8 6 
Francis & Co., Ltd. —% ; ; : bp OOF 0-0 Kaye : ; : : ; F oh Vere OO res a 
Hawkins and Co. . : : ; : : 687 0 O Kirkwood . f . ; ; 4 : 11822520 
Jordan . 5 : : , ; 568 0 0 Bilton ; : ; ; ‘ : : 1,172 4 8 
A. & B. Hanson ; : ; : 521 0 0 Hewson : A ; : ; : : L170'=07 0 
Try & Hancock . ; : ‘ 498 16 0 Kettlewell E ¥ : ‘ ‘ : 1,164 0°0 
Bateman, Harmondsworth, “‘Yewsley 5.0%; Lison : ‘ A ft 1G Oop 
Middlesex (recom mended) . : : : 416 10 0 Hancock, Hull (accepted) . : F 1,156 14 3 


SS —— 


rrr nrc ee Fr 


FOR HARDENING at te» WATERPROOFING, 


NGRIT, ANE 
FARLEIGH DOWA, | & PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS ff Abe ce ae 
LONDON DEPOTS : 


G.W.R. Westbourne Park. HEAD OFFICES ‘= AnD»: BATFI pede 


G2: Pimilon, cans TRAFFORD PARK. 4 
: LLE DEN ; Al ER pe 
- CLIMATES, 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, — 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. . . | 

A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE ce 

FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 
extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Etc. 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL fgg 
WORK — PROOFS SAME DAY § 
WHEN REQUIRED. 


HIGHEST QUALITY WORK POYALAMLC WILLIAM ST’LONDON BRIDGE 
Pe IRE 72/erione-8365 BAYA. AND MUSCOVY. HOUSE.EC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HOOE!} {(SUSSEX). LONDON—continued. 

For the erection of a small farmhouse for Messrs. A. & J. | For painting at the Wandsworth Union Infirmary. 
Snodgrass. Mr. A. Howarp BurtrensHaw, architect, Sheppard & Packman . 5 : é : £634 10 O 
7 Bolton Road, Eastbourne. Lapthorne & Co. . L : F ‘ ( 439 0 O 
Bodle . : : : : : , se DOOR Ome O; Jerram . A 5 ‘ : 7 ; > 416 0 O 
Stevens ; : ; f A ; . 475 0 0 GurdiBrosaa «. ; ; ; ; k : 394 13 O 
Chitton ; : 4 , . : F 469 0 0O King & Son . , ; : ; ; : 368 0 0 
Taylor Bros. . : ; : ; : E 419 0 0 iParsonsee - : ; 7 : , : 367 0 O 
Morris . ; ‘ 4 © , : ‘ 386 10 0 Hough . 5 . ‘ : 4 : ; 365 0 0 
Ricu, Hailsham (accepted) . 5 ; ‘ 523 10 6 Cracknell & Sons . F ; ; ; ; 565 0 0 
Burns & Co. . ; ‘ : . : , 347 19 O 

2 ene eet ye Ge Nightingale ere. YC 310 OL 
or erection o rist Church Vicarage. Hussey . j ; ; ; 294 15 0 
Marrock & Parsons, 165 Gray’s Inn Road, Brown & Son. ; : ' , ; : 285 0 0 

W.C. (accepted) : £1,289 0 0 Wright): ok eee me 260.020 
LEYTONSTONE. Richards , s ; f : E : 250 0 O 

For erection of St. Catherine’s Vicarage. Triees, 92 The Chase, Clapham Common, 9 

Marrock & Parsons, 165 Gray’s Inn Road, S.W. (accepted) . : : Be My 0 
Dyce stecented) o. ; : ; apes nicer Ue For supply and erection of oak fencing along the southern and 
LIVERPOOL. eastern boundaries of Eltham Park. 

For the enlargement of the Southern District Post Office. Godson & Dobson . : , 4 : Y. £750: 11.0 
Rimmer Bros. . : : : ; 24. 107 OF.0 Mulford A : : d . : : 758 10 O 
Webster : , . : é : : 4,100 0 0 Marshall ; ; é ; : : ; 647 0 0 
Thornton & Sons : , F 3 ; 4050 0 0 Rowland Bros. : : . é F : 600 8 5 
Henshaw & Sons , : : 4 : 4,000 0 O Turner & Son ; : : : : ; Soros. 0 
Desoer : ‘ ; p ; } A 35,984 0 0 Horton & Son. : : , : : 570.0 O 
Morrison & Sons . 4 ; ; ; : 3,935 0 O White . ; : : : : - 5 559 0 0 
Paterson & Son . : ; : ’ i 3,935 0 O Batcheller. é' : . 55416 5 
Dilworth. ; : : ‘ : 3,900 0 0 Bowen . : ; : : ; 530 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons : F ; : : 3,863 0 0 Stenning & Son . F : , : : 512 0 0 
Hall & Jamieson . : ; ; : : 5,789 0 0 Stenning & Son, Redhill, Surrey (recom- 

Brown & Backhouse. . : : : ; 3,664 0 0 mended) : 509 0 0 
Kelly : , : ; , : 3 3,623 0 0 
Hawt & Son (accepted) 3 : ‘ ; 3,270 0 O | For works of reinstatement to be carried out in connection 
with southern high-level sewer No. 2. 
i LONDON. Lapthorne & Co, . P ; ‘ ; eee LO 

For repairs to be done at 124 and 126 Green Street, Bethnal THavell r 5 ; - . ORT 0 Oo 

Green, E. Mr. W. F. Portsr, architect.’ Turnbull & Sons . ? F . F : 180 0 0 
Dawes . ; : ; A ‘ ‘ wep elo Or; 0 Smith & Sons, Ltd., South Norwood (recom- } 
Pickarp, 54 Bloomfield Road, Burdett Road, mended) 2 al aE NLS ae Gi ae Rome Gee Ce ae 

E. (accepted) Wes Ree eee 90 0 0 Kennard et a et en ee RIM lars Hass tite 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
&c. It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— i Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The G d Wall P Co., 
250 peabacees tad, Bay Cres JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 
. : 
S ELECTRIC & A. SMI 
| S HYDRAULIC. | | 
and 
We are one of the oldest estae i od 
blished makers in London. 
Before placing your order, () {StS 
may we submit Estimates? 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE -E DS 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 8 


TH & STEVENS 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. | 


Tele. No. 2141. 


VincENT ROBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For repairs to be done at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, For cleaning, painting, papering, &c., to the lower ground 
Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. Mr. W. F. Porrsr, and ground floors of the wards and other buildings for 
architect. the Guardians of the Poor of the borough of St. Mary, 

Symes. : f : _ £196 0 0 Islington. Mr. Wititram SmitH, A.R.I,.B.A., architect, 

Sprosson & Babb : : 3 126752 15 Mercers Road, Holloway, N. 
Garner : : : ; : 3 : 134 15 (6 Sprosson & Babb B : 5 : ~ 0205 eae 
Dawes . : d ; : : eh he 1GOL ROO Chetham . i , é ; ; és 947 0 0 
King & Son . 129 10 0 Steven & Sons . : ; é ; : 944 0 0 
Quincuy, 3 Thornhill Read, Bamsbury (ae Calnan & Son. : : : ; . 898 0 0 
cepted) : ‘ ; : 1ie9" 50 Harding & Son . : ; : : ‘ 765 0 0 
J ohnson : ' 693 0 0 

For erection of operating-room at the Wandsworth Union NIGHTINGALE, Canonbury (accepted) . 5 639 0 0 
Infirmary. MANCHESTER. 

Hough . : : : . . . . £365 0 0 | For erection of superstructure of sorting office at Newton 
Sedcole . ; 5 s ; : : i 620: 0 0 Street. 
Webstonaoon, es) Ee Purdie & Thompson. . °°... s seei7oe ou 
Naetpmgalom ss {ye |) ay eo Pe eae Howe & Co. . eee 
Wall . : ; : ; 2 : 300 0 0 Liverpool Hennebique Co. : ; ‘ 18,400 0 0 
Driegse |e oe pe ECU ee eee oooe ba: Goan. ee ye) 
Parsons : . . . ; : : 292 0 0 Yorkshire Beane Co. , ; ; 17,254 15 6 
Jerram . 280 Ue 20 ommbielen sie” i 
GENERAL BurLpIne Co., 62 St. ‘Martin’ s Lane, Davidson’ " ; 15,969 0 0 
W.C. (accepted) . : . . . : 287 0 0 Nurratt & Co. (accepted) . Y é f 13,897 18 6 
For new water supply to the main building of the Cornwallis 4 ; : MASHAM. 
Road Workhouse, Cornwallis Road, “Holloway, for the | For widening Great Bridge. 
Guardians of the Poor of the borough of St. Mary, Rodney : . . . . . . £3,695 15 7 
Islington. Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Wilson : : : , 2 : . 5,099 0 0 
15 Mercers Road, Holloway, N. Pearson : d : ; 5 } i 2,770 0 O 
Shalini : 0301-5020 Whitaker Bros. . ‘ 2,490 0 0 
eLoy 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co: : 2,214 10: 0 
Carson & W hithing Sy a : ; : é 251 19 0 
ant : : 3 : : é } 1,813 4 10 
Steven & Sons ; ; ; ; 248 0 0 Wad 1780 2 4 
J.-& B.-May 5) oc.s5) ss y tae ae aes eae ae eee rae , 
Tohneon ee 196 0 0 Dover & Sons, ‘Aysgarth, S.O. (accepted) 1,560 0 0 
Reekie & Sons : ; ; : : 189 0 0 MIDHURST. 
Nightingale . : ‘ ‘ : p : 187 0 O | For sewerage works. 
Calnan & Son : : é : ‘ : 184. 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
Sprosson & Babb . : : ; ‘ 162° 0-9 Easebourne. 
Harding & Son . . , : 3 : Aa} U8) 0, James & Co., Guildford : j : Diep ere OM Ofer la 
Beattie ; : : : ; : : 145 10 0 Rogate. 
Smitu & Co., Wembley (accepted) : ; 143 10 0 SwakeER, Hounslow 4 5 : : ; 164 16 0 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


HARD and DURABLE. | \rss slipPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
BOT Bitte etre eee oe nie eres Sey FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., | NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUCHOUT: 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


Coatoston ¢ is also easily applied for renovae 


ting stonework and acts as a 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 
apply— 


Coatostone mens. 

Exterior Decorations, 
(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
aig surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 


with indented ‘lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot ‘be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


22 SCROEEE SI 


STONE & WOOD CARVING & pCroerwe 
obi: MOP DECORATIVE: PLHSTER: WORK: ION! DON. s : 
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ee a 
NOTTINGHAM. PEMBURY. 
For erection and completion of recreation-rooms at car-sheds. | For erection of four houses. Mr. Hy. Etwre, jun., architect, 

Mr. ArtHuR Browy, city engineer. Tunbridge Wells. 

Thomas : : : : : : ; +) SooGe Ost OU G&S Farenn : 3 : ; é . £1,693 14 0 
Gibbons 3 ; 4 Sie : : ; 825 0 0 Goodwin Bros. . : G : : ; 1665 0" 0 
Hutchinson & Son. . ; f ? 800 0 0 Jarvis ‘ : : Shek : : 1.5727. 0750 
Barlow & Conn ; : : 3 d 2 800 0 0 Funnett Bros. (accepted) . : : : 1,665 03.0 
Wainer : ; ; : ; ; F 775 10 O 
Short ; 2 : J ; : ; ; 725 0 0 
Lone, Nottingham (accepted) : ; : 719 0 0 PORTSMOUTH. 

OADBY. For the extension of ferro-concrete silos at Rudmore Wharf. 

For construction of sewers, compressed-air and sewage delivery Messrs. Lemon & Butzarp, engineers, Southampton. 

mains, &c. Mr. J. Turner, engineer, South Wigston. Grace . ; ‘ A ; : 5 % | SL LOR. d 
Haycock & Sons. ’ ; j : oF £20,800. 0) 3:0 Bevis . . : . . . . , 1,215 0 0 
Radford & Greaves. ; : 4 3 3,800 0 0 Neal & Co. . . : : Ane 1,196 0 0 
Brebner & Co. . E : ; : ; 3,539 0 O Prayrarr & Toots, Southampton (accepted) — 1,060 0 0 
Bradshaw Bros. . E : : ; 3,465 0 0 
Buckley , ; ; ; : - 3,454 0 0 
Smart : : : ; 5 ; ; 3,378 0. 0 QUEENSBURY.’ 

Langley & Johnson. . . . : 3,296 0 0O| For erecting seven houses at Ford Hill. Messrs. J. Drake & 
adi . : : : : . . 3,273 0 0 Son, architects, Queensbury. 
Hawies & see ; j : ‘ 5 ; Sa F 5 Drake, Queensbury, mason (labour only . £400 0 0 
eas ; : . ; ? Evans, Queensbury, joiner. : : 290 0 0 
Chapman . ‘ : : : : ; 3,186 0 0 
Firth & Co ; Hodgson, Queensbury, plumber. : , 206 5 0 
a8 . . : . a ° 3,174 0 0 S t liff : Q b Ir lasterer 68 0 0) 
Jewell ew ei | + 3,157) ,0° 0 esol eae Le ate 
. , Fowle, Queensbury, painter . : : : aie 0 
Chamberlain : ; : ’ : ; 3,150 0 O Smithies, Great Hort lat 56 0 0 
Hutchinson & Sons. : ‘ : : 3,103 0 0 noha met end paabgest Sen : rant 
Southam & Sons. : : > ’ 3,079 0 O 
Pater, Leicester (accepted) . ; - 3,054: «0: 0 REDDITCH. 
PETERBOROUGH. For extension of secondary school. Mr. Bernarp PERRINs, 
For erecting shops and offices, Park Road. Messrs. TowNSEND architect, Redditch. 

& Forpuam, architects, Peterborough. Pitot : 4 ; ; ; ; . £4,549 0 0 
Lucas i : : ; : : . £5,589 0 0 Tilt Bros. . : ; , ; : ; 4,399 0 0 
Hicks : 5 : : A : ‘ 5,400 0 0 Edkins & Son . : : : : : 4,330 0 0 
Hawkins & Son . 4 : : ; ; 5,269 0 0 Yeomans . F z : : f : 4,116 0 0 
Brown : ; ; ; : ; : 5,148 12 0 Huins & Son . , ; ; ; : 4,040 0 0 
Bridgefoot & Son... hae eee 12 5,099; .0' 0 Mobbs Pe 1 Sie a ee aa ee Oe ee me 
Guttridge : : ; : ; ; 4,999 0 0 Allen } A ; é : : ‘ 3,895 0 0 
Gray . : : : 3 ; ; ; 4.772 310 J..& A, Brazier . 3 : : : , 3,807-204-0 
CRACKNELL, Peterborough (accepted) . : 4,848 0 0 Huts & Sons, Redditch (accepted) . . 3,720 0,0 


PHOZNIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


BERKEFELD 


Limited. 
Head Offices: 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C. 
Established 1782, Es LT E. RS 
. FIRE—LIFE 
ACCIDENT YIELD GERM FREE 


WATER IN SUFFICIENT } 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— }§ 


3 ¥ Burglary, &c. 
Security £4,432,626. 


ee) <a TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000, 
| Head Offices {43 Oe TAM STREET, EC; CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. 


Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


FIRE—ACCI DENTS—-M ARINE The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and ’ 
Architects for introduction of business. PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 


t irs s 


S 


Roa 


eas 


pecialist, 


Se Sy Ree eS 


House Filter ‘‘H’”’ for attaching 


Telephone: 4 E 
Sa = to main service pipe over sink, 
hse ————— Ro 258 Capacity 25 gall 
2 el ‘d ag\ ape * 5 BRIXTON. P y gallons per hour. 


Price - - 30/- complete. 
Full particulars on application. 


Berkefeld Filter Co. Ltd, 


108 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Estimates from quantities by RETURN OF Posr.for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 

Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 

— [Peri eae es 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


Oa 
eae 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SIDLESHAM. _ ULCEBY (LINCS). | 
For alterations and additions to Council school. Mr. H. P. | For erection of Wesleyan church, &. Mr. W. Huei, 
Roperts, architect, Horsham. Drvstxy, architect, Chorley, 
Henshaw ; : : ) : , ;. £966 19.0 Smith . . : " 5 3 ‘ - § £1,792 040 
Rhodes : : : , : : , 900 0 0 Usher . : ; ; F : i . 1,783 0 0 
Willett Se hs. SS eal inalagame enero 62) 0 Ney 186) Wilkinson . mg oS aL eee 
Potter . ; : ‘ , 2 (OOO Os 60. Gray, Ulceby (accepted) ; yolks 2 LAST TGs 
Hilman & Murrell ; , ; é . Bes : WALES. 
Se Abe : ; ; ; : : oe 0 0 For enlarging and reseating of Libanus Chapel, Treherbert. 
LINDFIELD & Son, Horsham ( (accepted) . + °. O05 2.0820 Mr. R. 8. Grirrrrus, architect, Tonypandy. 
Williams. . ; : : » 0 a 821540 020 
STAINES. ae Spratt , . ; ; ‘ 4 : 2,505.0 0 
For extension of the Kingston Road Council Schools, for the Davies & Sons. ‘ : 2505 0 @ 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. CRorHatt, Ricuarps, Ton, Pentre (accepted) ; , 2,575 0 O 
AES ee Horibe education committer £797 0 0 For erection of a farmhouse and outbuildings at Blaen 
Fare : ( ; ; d Peis: 788 0 0 Rhymney. Mr. Bueruyn T. Reus, architect, Newport, 
Kearley ; 5 3 . ; iia. 0».0 Mon, 
Lacey . : : ; : § : 728 0 0 aes . . . . . . . £2,667 0 0 
Francis & Co., Tetdis : é . : 120.) 020 ones Pe . : : ; : 2,190 0 0 
Dorey & Co., sO ee ‘ . 710 0 0 Hatherley & Co. . : . . . : 2,147 0 0 
Hawkins & Co., 109 Victoria Street, 8. W. Lloyd . : . . . . . 2,068 0 0 
(recommended) . . 685 0 0 Davies Bog Re 
ST eee Leadbeter . : . : ; : ‘ 1,670 0 0 
; % , 2 Jenkins, Ltd. . ; ; % ; i 625 0 0 
For road improvements. Mr. Jos. RouTLEDGE, surveyor. : ; 
i) vsor : : ; : . £1,544 0 2; For paving, kerbing, channelling, &c., Thee Street, 
Rabson , : ; : a q 1467 A256 Abertridwr, Caerphilly. Mr. pee O. Harpur, sur- 
Simpson. : ; : : : 1,515 11 10 veyor. 
Birtley : : ; : ‘ i : 1,276- 2. 9 Lewis : : 5 ? . £1,349 1 0 
Nicholl : k ; 3 : : , 1,260 14 6 William & James : : j : : 1,262.18 7 
Johnson & Strong . : : ; ; 1,205 9 1 Rutter ; : ‘ ; ; ; ; 1,237 2 6 
McLargn, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne Williams . ; 3 : : oe Oe sae 
(accepted) : : : : ; : 1,108 9 4 Williams & Co, . ; 1,204 10 4 
SWANSEA. Cotiins & Co., Cadoxton, Barry (accepted) Lj 1803525 
For works at St. Helen’s Road Congregational Chapel. Mr. | For building fro: fire stations. Mr. W. P. Jonus, surveyor, 
C. T. Rurusn, architect, Swansea. Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot. 
Lloyd Bros. . : : : : : Aa Sots eee ee S. Evans ; : : . : ; . £248 18 0 
Richards , : * ; : ; : 485 1 11 Lloyd . é ; ; : : , ; 240 0 O 
Jenkins 3 : 5 ; , : : 410 0 0 J. Evans : ‘ ; 2 : : A 235 0 0 
Marles . : : 5 2 400 0 0 Scott = . : : 250 0 O 
BILLINGS, Swansea (accepted) j : : 3560 0 0 PRICE Bros., Cardiff (accepted) . : ; 210 0 0 


caslicola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
Some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most = 
important buildings in the Kingdom. to His MAjEsTy. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 

and in all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


xy : RECENT WORKS: 
ew Sessions House, Old Bailey, E. C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 


sai Saas EK. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. hall Mackenzie, F.R.I.B.A., & Son. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. Central Library, Tansee Coleen ge 
King’s Theatre, South Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.LB.A. 
» Southsea, Proscenium poe Piers, Architraves, ae Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. Gill Lta 
’ Bal eSsYrs atcham Oo. Messrs. Waring & Gillow, : 
2 Great St. Helen’s, B.q, Wall-lining, Dado, &e. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilaspers. 


Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. ; J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., Linhope St., Dorset Sq., London, N.W. « olaeeams i 


; Telephone: 
No. 4054 eda it 


By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT , 
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WALTON-ON-THAMES. 
ry the construction of surface-water sewers. Mr. R. Witps, 
surveyor. 


A. & E. Iles. ; : ; : / me -£2;089.50°70 
Pennington - 3 ; : - : 2,055 
Jsenton : ‘ : : : é : £83025. 9 
Willis & Powis . ; 4 : : 1,789 17 4 
jes & Co. 3 : : ; : : 1,786 8 0 
gavanagh & Co. : a ee . f E7OL- lhe Oo 
Potterton & Co. . A ; : f ; 1,718 8 9 
Pedrette : : : : P ; are 1.6735 11-8 
arte eh REE 1,667°.0 0 
swaker : ; ; ; : : ‘ 1,553 7 O 
Philbey ; j é : . : : 1,524 9 7 
nee eee 1512. 4A 
Stone & Co. . , : : ; : : T51T) 64 
Streeter & Co. . : : : ; ; 1,473 18 0 
Bell & Sons . : é : : . d 1,459 9 3 
Wilson & Co. , . > : ‘ _ 1,419 12 9 
Mea.) 8 1,412 17 0 
Langley & Johnson . : : : ; Att /9". 55 
Jatley : “ : : : : ; 1,377 19 9 
Jackson : ; : : : ; ; 1,342 16 1 
Pearce, Forest Hill (accepted) . : . 1,195 9 10 
WISSETT. 


r erecting Council school. Mr. J. Wess, architect, County 
Hall, Ipswich. 


Deere. 8845 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : ; - : 840 0 0 
Knowles 2 : 2 : : : 796 15 0 
Hazell Bros. . : : : ; f : 743 0 O 
Bennett : - é ; ‘ 5 ; 725 0 0 
Gayford : : ; 2 : : 4 693 10 0 
Howard Bros. : ; : i : : 685 0 0 
Woodyard. : : : 4 : : 684 10 0 
Gipss & Ropweti, Saxmundham (accepted) 690 0 0 


Mr. Wittr1am H. Jones, of Kensington, of the firm of 
nes Bros., contractors, of Victoria Street, Westminster, 
+ estate valued at 24,2501. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, MERTON ABBEY, SURREY. 
CHARLTON HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, 
COTTAGE AT REIGATE, SURREY. 
GRIZEDALE HALL, HAWKSHEAD, LANCASHIRE. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—THE NAVE, WESTWARDS. 


TRADE NOTES. 


In our last issue we stated the address of the Berkefeld 
Filter Company, Ltd., as 108 Oxford Street. This was a 
clerical error which we very much regret. The premises of 
the Company are still at 121 Oxford Street, where they have 
been for the last sixteen years, and where their celebrated 
filters can always be seen in working order. 

ExtEnstve additions and alterations to the Earlsdon 
Council Schools at Coventry have just been completed from 
designs by Messrs. G. & I. Steane, architects, Coventry. 
The constructional steelwork and reinforced concrete floors 
have been carried out by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, Man- 
chester. 


Art the forthcoming first German Shipbuilding Exhibi- 
tion, under the distinguished patronage of H.R.H. Prince 
Henry of Prussia, the Calmon Asbestos and Rubber Works, 
Hamburg, will present an exhibit which is likely to arouse 
universal interest. For years shipbuilding engineers have 
been striving to do away with all woodwork in men-of-war, 
as experience in recent sea fights has proved that the danger 
to the ship and crew is by no means confined to the direct 
effects of shells and other projectiles nor yet to the highly 
dangerous splinters of steel and wooden inside structures, 
but the main danger seems to lie in the probability of the 
vessel itself catching fire. The Calmon Works have now 
succeeded in producing a material which can be put to all 
the purposes and worked in exactly the same way as any 
ordinary wood such as mahogany, walnut, oak, maple, &c. 
It can be planed, sawn, and turned, is cheaper in price, and 
of light weight. It has the advantage of diminishing the 
danger of splinters, and, being quite fireproof, entirely re- 
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British Traders’ Associati 

ritish traders’ Association. 
Managers : 
- 119 Finsbury Pavement, 
*« 12 Cherry Street, 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 
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moves the danger of fire spreading through the ignition of 
furniture and fittings. The Calmon Works will show at the 
exhibition two cabins suitably fitted for an officer of high 
rank, and consisting of a living-room and a bedroom, the 
walls and ceilings of which, together with the whole of _the 
furniture, tables, bookcase, wardrobe, linen-press, toilet- 
table, bed, sofa, mirror and picture-frames, &c., are made 
entirely of this new patented material, which is called 
Calmon’s Patent Asbestos Wood. 


THE Sneyd Collieries, Ltd., of Burslem, Staffs, announce 
the appointment of Mr. R. L. Huxtable of 12 and 14 Arthur 
Street West, London Bridge, E.C., as the sole agent for their 
glazed and enamelled bricks for London and district. 


THE valuation returns of the National Provident Institu- 
tion up to November 27, 1907, show a satisfactory state of 
affairs. There are no shareholders, but the amount of funds 
at that date was 6,523,3421., showing an increase in five years 
of about 650,0001. 

ABERGAVENNY asylum, erected from the designs of Mr, 
E, A. Johnson, has been ventilated by means of Mackay’s 
patent direct-acting ventilators. 


Tx plans and estimates for the new slaughter-houses at 
Gorgie were adjusted by the sub-committee of Edinburgh 
Corporation on Monday, which agreed to recommend the 
Town Council to approve of them. It is understood that the 
cost of the buildings is put at between 40,0007. and 50,0002. 


Tue engineers of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company on Sunday successfully removed a large iron girder 
from the railway bridge which crosses the Mersey at War- 
rington. The bridge was built in 1854, is 190 feet long, and 
weighs about 100 tons, and consists of one large straight centre 
girder with two side girders. The bridge has shown signs 
of weakness, and is now being straightened by the replacing 
of stronger girders at the side. One of the side girders was 
removed when the tide came up, and the task of removing it 
was carried out with the aid of pontoons. The girder was 
dragged from its supports by engines on to the embankment. 
The old girder will be replaced by a much stronger | ttice 
girder. 


The 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


LONDON, E.C.; 
BIRMINGHAM. 


11058 Central.‘ 
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STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
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SUITABLE FOR 
ALL BUILDINGS. 


warded on application. 
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RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 
Telephone; O4 Emerald Street, 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. ‘ 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 
PITCHED OR FLAT, 
will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Old and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 85 KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


[Jung 5, 190; 


VARIETIES. 


THE Bournemouth Corporation are considering the ad 
visability of roofing in the enclosed portion of the pier, 
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Tue Leigh-on-Sea Council (Essex) have decided to 
public offices, The estimated cost is 3,0001. 3 
Mr. Murray Smiru will lay the foundation-stone o th 
new hospital at Ramsgate. S 
AFTER two years’ discussion the site has been decided 

at Blackpool for the new Carnegie library. 
Mr. Wm. A. Daw, of Ealing and Kensington, of thy 
tat 


f 


ol 
firm of Daw & Son, builders and contractors, left es 
valued at 184,3111. fe 

ENtARGEMENT of the town hall, Leyton, Essex, has be 
come imperative, owing to the need of further accommoda 
tion. It is estimated that the thirty rooms required will eos 
about 10,000/., including the furnishing. zp} 

A pot of the ratepayers of the Borough of Torquay ont 
produced about 5,000 votes, but by a majority of nearl 
four to one the town has objected to the proposed expenditur 
of 25,0007. on new municipal buildings. ca 

On Monday afternoon last, Mr. B. Stocks, of the firm o 
Stocks & Sykes, architects, of St. Peter’s Street, Hudders 
field, met with an accident, some bricks falling from a scaf 
fold upon his head. Doubtless but for a strong felt hat re 
sults might have been fatal. As it was an operation had tok 
performed ; this we are informed was successful, and Mr, 
Stocks is making a rapid recovery. i 

For some time past the question of constructing a bridge 
over the Severn to permit of residents of Henwick reaching 
the public recreation ground on Pitchcroft at Worcester has 
been under consideration. The city engineer has prepared 
alternative schemes costing 3,000]. and 3,500I. respectively, 
exclusive of the cost of land and lighting, but the general 
purposes committee report that they cannot recommend the 
Council to proceed with the matter on account of cost. 

Tue Barrow Town Council on Monday adopted a pro- 
posal for widening Abbey Road, near Millwood, and tre- 
placing an old bridge carrying the road over the railway 
with a skew bridge, at an estimated cost of 6,500/. This 
work is being mainly undertaken with the view of finding 
work for the unemployed. The scheme has the approval of 


the Lancashire County Council. pa) 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL W( 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries, 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAP 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR, __ 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to | 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby. KETTER) 


LTD., 


A 
Ay 


London, W.C. 


For really Up-to-date : 


SURVEYING ! 
INSTRUMENTS 

go to i 
W. F. Stanley & Co.,. 


286 High Holborn, London, W 


Telegraphic and Postat Address :— 
‘‘ MEALING BROS., igo Wycomse.”"! 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


MEALING BROS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
PU Biri GC RAG Es 
; PARKS, &c. : 


Avenue Chair Works, aa | 
HIGH WYCOMBE. il 


DRAWIN G AND . 


SURVEYINC 
INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS, — 


ENGLISH MAKE. i 
Just Published. E 


| 


? 


The very Latest 
= = Best : larged Edition (C1%, 
2 of Illustrated Cat) 
and logue. 320 pages. Be| 
Cheapest. _in the Trade. 


¥ 


|A. G. THORNTON, Ltd. 


Practical Manufacturers, 
20 King St. West, MANCHESTEF| 
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Tue arrangements for the fifteenth annual convention of 
National Association of Master House Painters and 
sorators, which will open on Sept. 28 in Birmingham, 
now very far advanced, and the promise of a successful 
bition and convention are of the most favourable 
acter. 
A company has been registered with a nominal capital 
100,0007. for the erection of a Grand Hotel at Worthing. 
3 plans are for a building seven storeys high, standing on 
important corner site, and containing about 120 bed- 
ms. The erection of an hotel which will rival any on 
, South Coast is contemplated. Mr. 8. E. Davies, 
Gresham Street, E.C., is the architect to the promoters. 
Tue registration committee for the National Registration 
Plumbers has recently removed its offices to 11 Soho 
aare, Oxford Street, London, W., and all applications 
J communications relating to the registration of plumbers 
London, and all districts where no district registration 
incil exists, should be addressed to the secretary. 


Tun Metropolitan Water Board last week agreed to an 
penditure not exceeding 24,5001. in respect of the provision 
Beate machinery (15,000/.) and engine-house, Xc. 
600.) at the Hadley Road well, and approved a further 
imate of 28,0007. in respect of pumping machinery 
5,000.) and the erection of engine and boiler houses 
2,0001.) at the Merton Abbey well. 


“Tue Lord Mayor of London, in response to the influential 
yuisition of citizens in favour of calling a meeting at the 
ansion House for the purpose of directing public attention 
the excessive danger, annoyance, and inconvenience caused 
‘the speed, noise and noxious fumes of motor-omnibuses 
id traction engines in the City, has fixed Monday, 
me 22, at 5 P.M., for a conference on the subject. 

Tue Local Government Board have refused to sanction 
e Ainsdale sewerage scheme, in regard to which two 
quiries have been held on a proposal to borrow 8,000/._ The 
gard is considering a report of experts, who suggest that a 
mbined scheme of sewage disposal should be instituted for 
irkdale and Ainsdale. 

‘A piock of offices, with residential, self-contained flats 
yove—seven storeys high—are just completed and occupying 


of 52 feet, to be known as “ Ashley Mansions.’’ The build- 
ing is fireproof throughout. The elevation is carried out in 
red bricks, with gauged work in shafts, aprons, and arches, 
and modelled terra-cotta dressirgs by the Hathern Station 
Terra-Cotta Company, Ltd. The building has been erected 
for the Central London Estates, Ltd., by Mr. C. Gray, and 
the architects were Messrs. Palgrave & Co., Westminster. 


Tus Guildford Board of Guardians have given their con- 
sent to the erection of porter’s lodge, receiving block, &c., 
at the workhouse, in accordance with plans prepared, at the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding 3,200/. for the purpose 
stated, and to the borrowing of 3,2501., to be repaid within 
a period not exceeding thirty years. 


n Town Council last week considered a 
t appeared that Mr. F. Osman, whose 
tender of 3,3521. had been recommended for acceptance 
for carrying out additions to the Grammar School 
for Girls, had since stated that he had made an error in his 
priced bills of quantities in not extending the provisional 
sum of 2001. for heating, and that if the Council would allow 
him to include such amount he would be pleased to carry 
out the contract, otherwise he must ask to be allowed to 
withdraw. It was decided that Mr. F. Osman be not allowed 
to amend his tender, and that the tender of Messrs. H. 
Stevens & Co. be accepted to carry out the additions to the 


school for 3,5801. 


Tum Belle steamers from London Bridge to Clacton, 
Felixstowe, Yarmouth, and Margate and Ramsgate nave 
been running for some weeks and are deservedly popular. 
The boats have all been thoroughly overhauled, and, judging 
from the results of bookings up to this, a prosperous season 
is assured. 

Tun New Palace Steamers announce that their sailings 
will commence on Saturday, June 6, to Southend, Margate 
and Ramsgate, and on June 21 to Deal and Dover. The 
Royal Sovereign and Koh-i-noor have been thoroughly over- 
hauled during the winter months, and have passed all the 
requirements of the Board of Trade for their passenger 
certificates. The circular bookings with the South-Eastern 
Railway, down by boat and home by rail, which proved such 


Tue Southampto 
report from which i 


frontage to Vauxhall Bridge Road—Victoria Street end— 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to " 
CHAS. WaTSsoN, V.R.S.4., & Hine & Heyy 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


‘6 EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


(W. A. OSBORNE). 


PARQ 


Telephon 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
an) EVERYWHERE. 


x 


sy hd 
egd. Trade Mark.) THE 


SAMSON” 


Consulting and 


SOLID VENTILATIO 
SRAI D ED i  Tenfold == 
SASH gs Daennty 
LINE. SF cocalicd best” 


sash lines at prac- 
tically THE SAME 
PRICE. 
IT1S SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 
IT 1S USED by the Best 
Builders. 


° —————————————_———— —— 
 WM.E. PECK & CO. 
neorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


BRITISH FLOORING GO. )«c1,J,” 


23 Years with Jos. F. Ebner. 


MOSAIC in all its branches. 


WOOD BLOCKS. 
152 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


De 


Well made in strong Zins EXCEL sIoR 
throughout. 

Adapted to any style of HARD BLUE STONE Sole Makers: 
Architecture. 9 B r ookes & Co 

A : rincipally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases 
Meng ag a= ee Ponts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 4C ra St : 
stimates, wc., forwar ateaton St, £2 
on application. JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD, | jgznchester. er 


Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


a popular feature last year, have again been arranged for. 


Cloak Room | § 


Hook 


(Regd.) 


200 Schools. 
200,060 
Hooks in use. 


UET. 


e~Holborn, 820. 


Established 1880._ Telephone, 3750. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


‘‘ THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
Repairers. 


Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works. 


Practical Scientist in 
Manufacturers and 


N and HEATING. anufacturers 2 
rectors of the 
‘ 
The ‘ JINGOSO is % PATENT 
PATENT FIREGRATE, i», Solid Copper Tape 
B din, t of Hot Air, 
By sending tor principle, up the | &——=s LIGHTNING 
chimney, prevents Down rsughie L 
ube. = = 
aa ir Valves, Indicator, Blower — CONDUCTORS. 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 3 4 


Fret. 
A BOON TO ARCHITEC{S. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 


For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 


’ & JINGO”? Chimney Pots and 
‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LG-NDON 


Church Spires Restored. 
No system of expensive scaffolding 
required. Distance no object. 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


From the report of the Astronomer Royal, read at the 
annual visitation of the Royal Observatory on Wednesday, 
June 3, it appears that the building of the new storehouse 
for portable instruments, &c., was commenced at the end 
of January, and, having been pushed on rapidly, is now 
practically completed, while the ground around has been 
fenced in with unclimbable iron railing. The covered 
passage with corrugated-iron roof in front of the old Ob- 
servatory building has been replaced by a new structure 
with glass roof, and granolithic cement has been substituted 
for the old stone pavement. The domes have been painted 
in the course of the year. 

The danger which threatened the Observatory from the 
working of the large generating station has been to a great 
extent averted by the action of the London County Council. 
Further experience has shown that as regards vibration the 
observation of difficult double stars with the 28-inch telescope 
is not prejudicially affected under present conditions of work- 
ing the completed portion of the generating station. But, 
on the other hand, there are decided indications that the 
heated gases from the two completed chimneys interfere with 
the meridian observation of north stars, rendering the images 
very unsteady immediately above the chimneys. A reduc- 
tion in their height, as suggested by the committee, is con- 
sidered very desirable. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tue Stellite A. P. fans are British made, and are designed 
and constructed to pass the stringent tests of the British 
Admiralty. Each fan combines in itself the distinctive 
features of the desk, trunnion and bracket types. In other 
words, the Stellite A. P. fan is equally suitable for use on 
table, floor, desk, wall or ceiling, and by a simple adjustment 
the current of air may be sent in any required direction. This 
is done without the addition or exchange of any parts, and 
without the use of a single tool, it being only necessary to 
loosen the fly nuts. Thus we rightly claim the Stellite A. P. 
fan to be ‘‘ universal.’’ The frame consists of a pedestal of 
soft gray cast-iron, with a gimbal ring of the same material. 
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Bailey, Sloper & Co. | 


| Axminster Pile Carpets 
: 3/6 


ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE 


per Original price 


yard: 


COMPO! 


MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 
MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 


The pedestal is fitted with rubber feet to absorb vibration, ay 
prevent damage to polished surfaces. The gimbal has bra 
fittings. The field cores are cast in one piece with the mot 
body, thus forming an unbroken magnetic circuit. The cor 
mutator is of hard drawn copper, and the slots of the armatu 
are carefully lined with insulating material. Double sil 
covered high conductivity copper-wire is used for the arm 
ture and field windings, and before and after taping all ¢oj 
are impregnated under vacuum pressure with an insulatiy 
compound, rendering them impervious to moisture al 
ensuring perfect insulation. The carbon brushes are sel 
regulating, and the armature bearings, of phosphor brow 
are fitted with wick-feed lubricators. The starting-swit 
and speed-regulator are fitted inside the base, the resistan 
consisting of wire coils wound on non-hygroscopic porcelai: 
Spring catches ensure the switch being left central on ia 
respective stops. The standard finish is black enamell 
frame and body, polished brass fittings and guard, az 
polished brass blades. Fans can, however, be supplied wi 
brass work nickel-plated, and frame finished in white ay 
gold, or other colours, at slightly increased prices. | 


THe Wilson Engineering Company have issued a new editic 
of their patent cooking ranges and other accessories f, 
kitchen use. The illustrations are enough to captivate ar 
chef. The testimonials are evidence of the efficiency ai 
economy of the ranges which have been employed in barrack 
monasteries, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, and other lar; 
establishments. Several of the ranges have the advanta 
of being portable, which is a consideration with tenant 
Appliances are also prepared for steam and gas cooking, ar 


‘for ovens and heaters in connection with oil stoves. In oth 


words, the Wilson Company can meet any difficulties whic 
may be encountered, and can enable food to be prepared fi 
single bachelors or for an army. 


THE Cardiff Corporation officials have resolved to make 
presentation to Mr. William Harpur, the city engineer, 0 
the occasion of the completion of his twenty-fifth year # 
that capacity. Prior to his becoming engineer, Mr. Harpu 
was for eight years assistant borough engineer, so that | 
has been in the employment of the Corporation about thirty 
three years. 


EVERYTHING REQUIRED 


== COMPLETE 
HOUSE FURNISHING 


e « AT a. s 


STARTLING REDUCTIONS 


elZzmanns 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


| MEETING of the Society of Engineers was held on June 1 
rhen a paper upon ‘“‘ The Engineering Pros and Cons of the 
Metric System ’’ was read by Mr. Arthur H. Allen. 

The author explained that the metric system was devised 

o replace existing but disorganised weights and measures in 
france and with a view to its ultimately becoming universal ; 
0 provide standards derived directly from natural and invari- 
ible bases, and to provide a homogeneous and interdependent 
ystem of units which should facilitate international com- 
nerce to the utmost. It was drawn up with immense labour 
ind remarkable accuracy by a commission of scientists, and, 
n spite of several checks, was finally adopted in France and 
wentually throughout the civilised world, with the exception 
f the British Empire, the United States and Russia. While 
he original method of defining the length of the metre proved 
1 failure, so many accurate copies have been made, and its 
value in terms of the wave-length of light has been ascertained 
with such precision (to within one part in ten million), that 
if all the existing primary standards were destroyed there 
would be no difficulty in replacing them with absolute cer- 
cainty. In practice the advantages of simplicity and homo- 
geneity have been fully realised, and there is no doubt that 
if the British adopt it the system will speedily become 
universal. 

A brief outline of the principal features of the system, as 
used in practice, was given, and it was shown that the accu- 
racy of the relation intended to exist between the units of 
length and mass had been realised to a degree almost in- 
erdible, and far beyond all practical requirements. The 
educational economy of the system in comparison with British 
methods was demonstrated, and the saving of labour in com- 
mercial transactions due to its use, as well as the decreased 
liability to error in computation, was explained. The re- 
peated reports of Parliamentary committees and the general, 
support of the system by public bodies were cited, and the 
handicap imposed upon British trade, both internal and ex- 
ternal, by the continued use of the existing units, was empha- 
sised. The ease with which the metric system is applied to 
engineering work was shown, with examples, and it was 
pointed out that where the limit-gauge system is in use, the 
adoption of the system does not even reauire the workman to 
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become familiar with it, though no difficulty was experienced 
in teaching him. Both systems can be used simultaneously 
in the same shops without confusion, and the larger tools 
require no alteration to adapt them to the metric system. 
With the adoption of decimal coinage also, the slide rule 
becomes available for commercial and industrial computations 
in general. The benefits to be derived from the compulsory 
adoption of the metric system would far outweigh any tem- 
porary inconvenience that might be incurred. 


Tu collection of Oriental and other porcelain now being 
shown by Messrs. Owen Grant & Co., at 11 Kensington 
Square, was formerly the property of Mr. Francis Gwyn, of 
Llansannon, Glam., and Forde Abbey, who was groom of the 
bedchamber to Charles II. and Secretary of State for War 
to Queen Anne. He died in 1754. The Ming bowl, mounted 
in silver gilt of Elizabethan date, ranks as a discovery with 
the ‘“‘ Burleigh’’ bowl, now in the possession of Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and is believed to be the largest of its kind 
known. Next in importance are the large jar and covers 
(No. 105 in the catalogue), richly decorated in the colours 
of the ‘“‘ Famille Verte’’ period of the reign of the Emperor 
Kang-hsi. The powdered blue specimens are not numerous 
but choice, and the many sets of plates, both “ Famille 
Verte’? and ‘‘ Famille Rose,’’ will attract the attention of 
visitors, whilst lovers of Old Delft, Sévres and Chelsea will 
find pieces to admire and perhaps to acquire if the spirit so 
moves them. The house in which the exhibition is being 
held has an historical interest of its own, as it is supposed 
to have been the residence of Talleyrand when he lived in 
England. 


A gscunme has been prepared for the extension of the 
Leicester Technical School. It is proposed to erect on land 
adjoining the school chemical laboratories for elementary 
and advanced work, balance-room, lecture-room, physical and 
electrical laboratories, engineering laboratories and _testing- 
room, a machine shop, smithy, metallurgy-room, drawing- 
room for engineers, a carpenter’s shop and class-room, and 
additional rooms for the school of art, the total cost being 
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METALLIC WALL-PAPER. 


An electrical process has been invented by Mr. Sherard 
Cowper-Coles, and acquired by the Metal Wall Coverings 
Company, Ltd., of 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
for making metallic wall-paper in continuous lengths 
at a price that enables the new product to compete 
with embossed and stamped materials for wall and 
ceiling decoration. The new paper has a true metallic sur- 
face; that is, it is composed of thin metallic foil, usually 
copper, not a composition coated with metallic paint. Other 
metals are sometimes combined with the copper, when con- 
siderable contrast is required. 

The new metallic paper is practically made in one opera- 
tion from crude metal in continuous lengths. In some cases 
it is backed with paper ; in others it is applied direct to the 
wall by means of a special cement. The advantages claimed 
for the new wall-paper are that it 1s dampproof, fireproof, 
economical and sanitary, artistic and durable, and it is espe- 
cially suitable for railway-carriage fittings, cabins and damp 
walls. Beautiful colours and effects are obtained by the new 
process, and the texture of the finest fabrics can be reproduced, 


and with the advantage that the cost is reasonable, a future 


for this invention is practically assured. 


INDIAN RAT-PROOF DWELLINGS. 


AN official memorandum has been prepared by Sir Bradford 
Leslie and Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, the engineer, con- 
cerning arrangements for preventing plague among the 
humbler classes of India. In 1907 the deaths in the pro- 
vince of the Punjab amounted to 550,000 in the first <ix 
months out of 20,000,000, and in some districts were at the 
rate of 1 in 20 in the six months. Attention has recently 
been drawn to the practical immunity of railway servants 
housed in rat-proof dwellings, as compared with 
the rural population of the Punjab living in mud huts, a 
circumstance which confirms the contention of Dr. Ashburton 
Thompson “that every dwelling rendered rat-proof is a 


fortress impregnable to plague.’’ The adobe huts of th, 
natives with their earthen floors are not only not rat-proof 
but are ideal homes for rats, and in every respect as insanj 
tary a type of dwelling as can be imagined. The “kutcha’ 
or earthen floors absorb filth of every description, and in th 
rainy season are indescribably squalid and wretched. Th 
substitution of “ pucka’’ quarters, such as are provided fo: 
the railway employés, for the rural population of th 
Punjab would be a task of inconceivable magnitude. Th 
Public Works Department might estimate it at a hundre 
crores and fail to accomplish it at that. If, however, th 
undertaking is considered from the practical point of viey 
of doing only what is absolutely necessary to keep rats ou 
of native dwellings, the work will be found to consist chie | 
of the labour of the villagers who will benefit thereby. J 
their confidence in the proposed remedy can be establishes 
comparatively little outside help will enable them to ereci 
rat-proof dwellings that will not only protect them fron 
plague, but will add to their domestic comfort and improys 
the social and sanitary conditions of the province. Pro. 
tection against rats would be afforded by providing “ pucka ” 
plinths raised 2 feet above ground level, with a projecting 
cornice or coping all round the upper surface, on the same 
principle that rats are kept out of wheat ricks by erecting 
them on stone or iron pedestals, a principle with the efficacy 
of which the Bengalees are well acquainted and which they 
adopt in constructing their grain and seed golahs. These 
plinths would be rectangular and would consist of coneret. 
walls filled with a core of earth rammed solid and covered 
with an 8 inch floor of concrete, the coping being of double 
tiles or flagstones about 14 inches thick. °. 

With the exception of setting the cornice tiles, unskilled 
labour only is required for such structures. Expert super- 
vision would be required for brickmaking, levelling founda- 
tions, fixing the shuttering or casing for the concrete, and 
for mixing the same. An ordinary adobe hut erected on 
such a plinth would be absolutely secure against the invasion 
of rats and would have the advantage of a pucka floor. A 
wooden box, taken in at night, would serve as a step to the 
door of the hut. Outhouses connected with the plinths or 
any kind of lean-to must be prohibited or the object of the 
plinths would be defeated. Such a plinth 6 yards by 5 
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eee 
yards would carry a house that would accommodate a family 
of five persons, and would cost at ordinary rates Rs.100, in- 
cluding contractor’s profit. 

The memorandum suggests that the railways of India are 

especially dependent for their prosperity on the welfare of 
the rural population, and as a contribution towards the pro- 
tection of the people against plague might well be asked to 
carry material for plinths of houses at nominal rates. The 
‘yailways have recently had very large additions to their 
-rolling-stock, and in the slack season, say July to November, 
“might transport coal, lime, tools, and other material at 
“gay one pie per ton mile or one anna per wagon mile. The 
only cash outlay would then be the prime cost of coal for 
“prick and lime burning, say Rs.1-8 per ton at the pit’s 
mouth, and the transport of coal and lime at nominal rates. 
Kunkur for lime is fairly plentiful in the Punj ab, but in 
some cases lime might have to be imported from the United 
Provinces or Rajputana or from Kutnee. There are many 
places where Government could arrange for limestone to be 
quarried free of royalty. 

There would also be some small amount of cash outlay for 
use of tools, plant, and supervision, supplied by Government. 

Land for brickmaking and for new villages, if required, 
should be provided free of cost by the Zemindars. 

On this basis it is estimated that the cash cost of plinths 
of 30 square yards would not exceed Rs.50 or say Rs.10 for 
each member of a family of five persons. It will be noted 
that it is the protection of the rural population that is con- 
templated by this memorandum, and that it will be de- 
pendent on their voluntary co-operation. To commend the 
proposal to their approval and adoption, in the first in- 
stance it might be necessary for Government or the 
Zemindars to construct one or two model villages in the 
worst-afflicted districts to show the ryots the amount of 
labour required, and the nature of the improvement which 
the “Sircar’’? was prepared to help them to effect in their 
homesteads, affording protection against plague, rats, snakes, 
and other vermin, and adding to the amenity of their social 
status. 

In many parts of the Punjab there are ruins of old 
pucca raj-barees or forts from which material for village 
plinths could be obtained. 
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SOUTHPORT AND THE SEA. 


A report to the Preston Corporation by Commander F, W. 
Jarrard, R.N., formerly an Admiralty surveyor, explains 
the reasons why the sea is leaving Southport. One of the 
causes is the artificial reclamation of foreshore that has 
been going on on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
deposit off Formby Point of vast quantities of matter 
dredged from the Mersey and carried northwards by the tide. 
In Southport it is contended that the Ribble training walls, 
built by Preston to improve the navigation of the river, were 
responsible for the silting, but Commander Jarrard takes a 
totally different view. 

The report points out, with regard to the bar near South- 
port Pier, that something very like the same condition of 
things existed in1761as exists now. The sea hasbeen gradually 
advancing nearer to Southport during the whole period of 
which there is any record, but the anchorage ground of late 
years has greatly diminished in area. Commander Jarrard 
does not consider that there are any grounds for appre- 
hending that it is at all likely that from the promenade 
at low water to the pierhead and three miles beyond will 
become one unbroken stretch of uncovered sands, but he says 
the fact remains that the state of the channel is sufficiently 
serious from a navigational point of view to call for im- 
mediate attention. The situation, he proceeds, is not im- 
proved by the knowledge that the natural forces which in 
1761 had full play, possibly to bring about a subsequent im- 
provement without any artificial aid, have since been largely 
interfered with and their beneficial effect excluded from 
some thousands of acres of what formerly was estuary but 
is now converted into agricultural land. ‘fhe chances, 
therefore, of a readjustment of scouring favourable to the 
return of the Bog Hole anchorage (off Southport Pier) 
to anything like the capacity it once had appears to be alto- 
gether remote. 

The maximum depth of the Bog Hole has increased 
from 57 feet to 66. feet, but the general depth has greatly 
diminished. Since 1868 the Hole has been largely influenced 
by the deposited rubble stone beneath the extension of the 
pier, which had assisted in maintaining and fixing the posi- 
tion of the pool, though other causes had brought about the 
serious diminution of the deep-water area. Commander 
Jarrard expresses the opinion that if reclamation is con- 
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tinued the Bog Hole must eventually become so restricted 
in area as to be impossible of maintenance as an anchorage 
except at a prohibitive cost. The reclamations in front of 
Southport have been responsible for the change in the direc- 
tion of the line of greatest tidal energy, both immediately 
above and below the pier. ‘The present position, and in 
some measure the shallowness of the Bar, has been due to 
the effect of this altered direction. 

The great accumulation of sand on the foreshore and the 
accretion in the Bog Hole and channel and the new bar 
formation all led Commander Jarrard to suspect that some 
abnormal quantity of sand beyond the ordinary littoral drift 
had for some years been brought into the estuary from sea- 
wards, and that the Mersey dredging operations might have 
had some connection with this. He made investigations 
and found that it was only occasionally that the material 
was discharged within the prescribed area allotted as the 
dumping ground. Between 1889 and 1904 80,000,000 tons of 
spoil were supposed to have been discharged within the pre- 
scribed dumping ground, but if that were so, and the 
material remained within the area, it would have years ago 
reached the level of low water. The dredged matter would 
represent a column three miles in circumference standing 
something like 60 feet above low-water level. Tt was only 
reasonable to suppose that the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board must be aware that, even if the regulation as to limits 
could be strictly enforced, the whole of the dredgings dis- 
charged in a flood tide at least would ‘find their way back 
into the Mersey, and that under any circumstances none of 
the spoil discharged remained within the ‘area allotted for 
the purpose. By discharging westward and somewhat north- 
ward of the prescribed limits there was, under ordinary 
conditions of a flood tide, about an equal chance of whether 
the dredgings went back into the Mersey or northwards into 
the south channel of the Ribble estuary. But with strong 
south-westerly, winds (the prevailing direction) the chances 
would be altogether in favour of ‘their being taken into the 
Ribble. 

Commander Jarrard says the shallowing in the south 
channel and Bog Hole and also the present position and 
shallow depth of the Bar are in his opinion due to the 
following causes :—To the earlier reclamation in the upper 
part of the estuary resulting in loss of tidal capacity; to 
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reclamation of the foreshore at Southport; to the effect of 
the above in reducing the velocity of the ebb tide and esta}. 
lishing the flood as the preponderating current in the south 
channel; to the deposit off Formby Point since 1890 of 
material dredged from the river Mersey. 

The report recommends that steps should at once’ be 
taken with a view to having the dredgings relegated to the 
area allotted as the depositing ground for city engineers’ 
refuse, Liverpool and Manchester. 


Eee 


A LIVERPOOL BUILDING. 


TuE Liverpool Dock Board have, according to the Liverpool 
Courier, disposed of the important central site of the old 
St. George’s Dock to a purchaser, who, it is understood, is 
Mr. William Cubitt, a leading Government contractor, of 
London, with whom Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, the well-known 
Liverpool architect, has entered into an arrangement for the 
erection of a commercial building on behalf of a very large 
private firm, with regard to whose name secrecy is for the 
moment being strictly preserved. The negotiations for the 
Sale of the land have resulted in a very good bargain being 
made from the ratepayers’ point of view. © It has been 
known all along that the block was an exceptionally valuable 
one, and the sum to be paid for it is not regarded as'in any — 
way excessive. The amount agreed upon is 12]. a yard, or — 
about 85,0007. This may seem a large sum, but it would not 
appear to be, to the purchasers, beyond the real value of a 
site to carry.a building of the gigantic proportions and — 
architectural impressiveness which it is. proposed to erect 
there. The matter will come before the City Council at its _ 
next meeting for confirmation. Ro 3 
An idea of the magnificent structure which will be ulti- 
mately reared there as a companion to the two beautiful 
buildings on either side may be gathered from the fact 
that it 1s proposed to spend upon its erection a sum ranging 
between a quarter and half a million of money. The 
architect is Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, who prepared the designs 
for the Royal Liver building. Although nothing has been 
divulged as to the purpose to which the new building will 
be put, we are in a position to say that it will be quite 
unique in character and design, and will occasion con- 
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siderable surprise when the details are made known, but that 
it shall be in keeping with its architectural surroundings 
is a point which the Corporation have taken every pains to 
secure. Reverting again to the question of the Custom 
House, one of the official objections to the second site sug- 
gested—namely, that between the new dock office and the 
overhead railway—was that it had not a river frontage. 
Although at present nothing has been allowed to become 
known as to the use to which the new building is to be put, 
the question might be asked whether it is beyond the bounds 
of possibility that a portion of it could be devoted to the pur- 
poses of a Custom House. This would meet the desires of 
those who are anxious that the Custom House should front 
the river, and it might be a solution of a difficulty which has 
greatly exercised the minds of those who have urged the 
transference of the Custom House from its present position 
to a site adjoining the new dock office. No designs for the 
new structure have yet been prepared, but it is understood 
that these will be proceeded with almost immediately. 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
DECORATORS. 


A meetine to formally ratify the formation of the above 
Association and to adopt rules and appoint officers and com- 
mittee, was held in the Council Chamber of the Holborn 
Restaurant on the evening of June 1. 

A general meeting of master decorators held on May 12 
appointed a committee to draft rules for the proposed Associa- 
tion, and it was to receive their report that the meeting on 
June 1 was called. 

Mr. John Anderson, of Kensington, the chairman of the 
provisional committee, was elected to the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes the nominations for 
membership (between forty and fifty) were read, and the 
Secretary reported that they had been duly proposed and 
seconded. The Chairman then put them to the meeting, and 
they were declared elected. 

Mr. Anderson said that the committee had carefully dis- 
charged the duties relegated to them at the last meeting, and 
had prepared a set of rules which he thought would meet their 
requirements. 


They had given much consideration to the name, and had 
come to the conclusion that the title ‘‘ Master Decorators ”’ 
was comprehensive and included the allied trades which were 
associated with the name in the London area. They did not 
wish to clash with any existing organisations or societies, but 
he and those associated with him felt that their interests 
were often sacrificed for want of a body such as they were now 
organising to protect them. It was part of their programme 
to affiliate with the National Association of Master Painters 
of England and Wales, who would bring their influence to bear 
on all trade questions. 

The rules as submitted were taken seriatim and adopted as 
printed. 

The meeting next proceeded to elect the president. 

Mr. John Anderson nominated Mr. H. A. Campbell, of 
Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Co., Newman Street, as the first 
president of the Association. In doing so he said that Mr. 
Campbell was widely known as a decorator of eminence, not 
only in London, but in the country, and he was sure that in 
Mr. Campbell they had a gentleman who would look well after 
their interests and guide them aright. 

Mr. Chas. Patten seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

Mr. John Anderson, of Clairville Grove, South Kensing- 
ton, was appointed vice-president, and Mr. J. J. Honey- 
church, of Notting Hill, was elected treasurer. 

Mr. Frank Stuart Murray, who attended on the invitation 
of the president, also spoke. He said he found himself cor- 
dially in sympathy with the objects of the proposed Associa- 
tion. He spoke as an architect and member of the Incor- 
porated Institute of British Decorators. The decorator’s 
craft was of a high technical order, requiring skill and long 
training, and was specially exposed to injury from. the 
irregular and severe competition initiated by the departments 
of large general trading companies. The time was ripe for 
some attempt to be made to control the abuse of the system 
of free design’ and estimates, which had grown to such an 
extent as to seriously impair the legitimate profits of business. 

At a subsequent meeting of the committee Mr, Fred Dakin, 
of Putney, was elected chairman of the committee, and Mr. 
Alexander Davidson, of 21 Finsbury Pavement, was appointed 
secretary to the Association. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Anderson for his services as 
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chairman of the provisional committee and to the president 
concluded the business. 


THE “SESAME” SELF-OPENING AND 
SELF-CLOSING DOORS. 


AN opportunity was afforded us last week of inspecting at the 
offices of Messrs. Pemberton, Arber & Co., 8 and 9 Gray’s 
Inn Passage, Red Lion Street, W.C., the ‘‘ Sesame’’ doors, 
which open and shut simply by the pressure of the foot in 
passing through, and ample evidence was afforded that the 
invention is one deserving of attention. These doors, which 
are adapted to all emergencies, are not hung in the orthodox 
way, but centrally, and work in an arc, edge on, so that it is 
impossible for any person or number of persons passing 
through to*get caught or jammed. Moreover, there is no 
draught caused in the operation of opening or shutting, inas- 
much as there is no vacuum caused, as in the case of swing 
doors. The only motive power required is the weight of the 
person passing through. This opens the door, overcomes 
friction and raises a weight sufficient to close the door again. 
The platform is equipped with devices at each corner to 
enable it to sustain any desired weight. The mechanism, 
which may be compared to the ordinary action of a pair of 
scales or a weighbridge, is under the platform holding the 
mats, and occupies a space only about 8 inches deep, so that 
it is practicable to instal it in almost any floor, while the cost 
is very moderate, and it is claimed that it is not likely to get 
out of order. 


CANADIAN STRIKES. 


THE United States Consul-General at Montreal has in- 
formed the Washington Bureau of Manufactures that during 
the year 1906-7 there were 139 trade disputes in Canada, 
five more than in the preceding year and thirty-five more 
than in 1904-5. Nearly one-half of the strikes occurred in 
Ontario. The question of wages entered into eighty-two dis- 
putes and the reorganisation of the union contributed 
thirteen cases. Fifty disputes ended in favour of the em- 
ployers, forty-one in favour of the employés, and thirty-two 
were compromised. In five cases the strikes were partly 
successful. The most important legislation enacted during 
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The zbove Illustration shows Fire Escape Sislfchee recentl | 
erect 
at the Goyt Mill, Stockport, if ie! 


twa Si casas 
the year affecting industrial and labour conditions was t Cs 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, a feature of which igs 
its provision that before a strike or lock-out can be legally 
declared in a dispute between employer and employés, in 
connection with a mine or any industry connected with a 
public utility, it shall be submitted to a board of concilia~ 
tion and investigation established under the Act, with, 
view to arriving at a settlement: The Act demands an 
investigation before the declaration of a strike in the clas 
of industries stated, in order that the parties to the diffe. 
rences may be brought together and a degree of conference 
and discussion secured. Further provisions require that 
employers and employés shall give at least thirty days’ 
notice of an intended change affecting’ conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours, and that pendin, 
proceedings before a board the relation to each other of +h 
parties to the dispute shall remain unchanged, and neithe . 
party shall do anything to bring about a lock-out or a strike, _ 
Penalties are provided for infringement of the provisions of 
the Act. Two other important features of the Act are those 
which provide that the statute may be made applicable to 
disputes other than those relating to mines or public utilities 
when the parties concerned in such disputes may so desire, 
and the one which provides for making obligatory and 
binding the award of the board with regard to any dispute 
referred to it. 7 
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Tun sanitary committee of the Manchester Corporation 
have prepared a report relative to the proposed lodging- — 
house for women, which has been under consideration for 
over two years. The city architect’s plans show buildings 
four storeys in height, with a basement. The main entrance — 
is from Corporation Street. There are large inner, dining, - 
and recreation halls. The first, second, and third floors con-— 
tain cubicles, and each floor contains seventy-four cubicles, — 
or a total of 222 beds, each cubicle being not less than 
7 feet 6 inches by 5 feet. Panic staircases are provided, the 
floors are fireproof, and the main rooms lined internally © 
with glazed bricks. The elevations are simply designed, — 
principally in common brickwork, with stock bricks to the 
first floor level, forming dressing-rooms; plain ashlar terra-_ 
cotta is also introduced up to the plinth level, on the door- 
ways and in the upper portion. . 
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In view of the many difficulties*which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY HMINENT -BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The Council of the National Library of 
Wales are about to select a limited number of architects for 
competitive designs for the National Library buildings. 
Further particulars from Mr. J. R. Davies, hon. secretary of 
the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Bansury.—July 31.—The education committee invite de- 
signs for a public elementary school. Deposit 1l. Mr. O. J. 
Stockton, town clerk, Town Hall, Banbury. 


Kine’s Norton.—June 15.—The education committee 
invite architects in Birmingham or within the urban district 
of King’s Norton and Northfield to submit plans for a 
school to accommodate 1,000 children in Pershore Road, 
Selby Park. Send names to Mr. J. F. Moore, secretary to 
the education committee, King’s Norton. 

Satispury.—June 13.—The committee of the Salisbury 
and District joint isolation hospital invite designs for isola- 
tion hospital in the neighbourhood of Old Sarum. Premiums 
of twenty guineas and ten guineas. Full particulars and 
ground plan on receipt of 10s., returnable on receipt of 
designs. No guarantee to employ successful architect. Mr 
Francis Hodding, clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asurorp.—June 13.—For the construction of filter-bed, 
screening and effluent chambers, and work in connection 
therewith, to be carried out at the Industrial Schools, Kings- 
north, near Ashford. The County Surveyor’s Office, West 
Borough Chambers, Maidstone. 
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- AxminsTER.—June 20.—For the restoration in panelled 
oak covered with lead of the south. aisle roof of the parish 
church. . Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, County 
Chambers, Hixeter. 

BrcKENHAM.—June 15.—For erection of an office and 
harness-room at the Council’s depot, Bromley Road. Deposit 
il. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, the Beckenham Urban 
District Council. 

Buckmnuam.—June 22.—For alterations to the technical 
institute, Beckenham Road. Deposit 21. Mr. John A. 
Angell, surveyor. 

Brsnop’s Srortrorp.-—June 15.—For alterations and ad- 
ditions to the workhouse infirmary. Deposit 1l. Mr. Alfred 
G. Gwynn, clerk, 29 North'Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

Bopmin.—June 13.—For alterations and extensions to 
the Bodmin County School, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

Bricuton.—June 15.—For alterations and additions to 
the Pelham Street Council Schools. Deposit 2/. Messrs. T. 
Simpson & Son, surveyors to the committee, 17 Ship Street, 
Brighton. 

Burcrss Hiru.—June 13.—For the enlargement and im- 
provement of the mixed department at the London Road 
elementary Council schools. Send names to Mr. F. J. Wood, 
county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

CuicuEster.—June 23.—For erection of a secondary 
school for girls in the Stockbridge Road. Deposit dl. 3s. 
Send names by June 11 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, 
A.R.I.B.A., county education architect, Education Offices, 
Horsham. 

CHuiI~tHaAM.—June 15,—For erection of a reinforced con- 
crete bridge across the river Stour, in the parish of Chilham, 
Kent. The span is 47 feet, and the width of roadway over 
same 15 feet. Mr. T. W. Pullen, surveyor, Kennington, 
near Ashford. 

CHIPPENHAM.—June 14.—For the erection of a Conserva- 
tive club. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. R. Osborne, architect, 
Tresco, Chippenham, Wilts, or Messrs. Read, Osborne & 
Cook, architects, Regent Circus, Swindon. 

CuopweELi.—June 13.—For the several works required in 
erection of four shops, &c. Mr.:T. H. Murray, architect 
and surveyor, Consett. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 3 in. at less than one-third the cost of stone. 
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Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


CrmaTor.—June 15.—For building a house at Cleator, 
Cumberland. Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, architects, 
Whitehaven. 

CoLErorD.—June 13.—For erection of twelve or more 
houses on Tufthorn Road, Milkwall, Coleford. Messrs. 
James & Morgan, FF.R.1.B.A., architects and surveyors, 
Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

Coventry.—June 13.—For erection of children’s homes 
at Foleshill and Stoke. Mr. T. F. Tickner, F.R.I BAY 
architect, High Street Chambers, Coventry. 


(Crick.—June 15.—For alterations and additions at the — 


Church of England Schools, Crick, Northamptonshire. Send 


names to Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, 54 High Street, Ket- 


tering. 

CrowsorouGH.—June 13.—For the following works at 
the Crowborough (White Hill) public elementary Council 
school :—(1) Enlargement of the mixed department; (2) re- 
construction of the drainage of the school and teachers’ 
houses, and the provision of new offices, &c. Send names 
and addresses to Mr. F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County 
Hall, Lewes. 

Dartrorp.—June 22.—For repairs, painting and other 
work at the joint isolation hospital, Bow Arrow Lane. 
posit 21. 2s. 
chant, architect, 28 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 

Dusiin.—June 15.—For the consimici es of the following 
bridges, containing in the whole about 270 tons of steelwork 
and 50 tons of cast iron, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland) :—(1) Newtownstewart, single bridge 
over river, approximate length 200 feet, three spans—plans 
and specifications 15 *(2) Tynan, single bridge over river, 
approximate length 105 feet, one span—plans ‘and specifica- 
tions 10s. ; (3). Tynan, single bridge over canal, approximate 
length 43 feet, one span—plans and specifications 10s. 
Tenders must include for removing the existing bridges and 
providing and erecting the new superstructure. Mr. W. H. 


Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street, Dublin; or at the 


District Engineer’s Office, Belfast: 

Duruam.—June 16.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders as follows:—(1) For school at Dubmire, near 
Fence Houses (for about 360 scholars). Messrs. J. Potts 
& Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 
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school at Chilton Buildings, near Ferryhill (for about 700 
Mr. C, A. Clayton Greene, architect, 18 Norfolk 
Street, Sunderland. (3) For school at Spout Lane, Washing- 
Mr. F. Rennoldson, archi- 


scholars). 


ton (for about 360 scholars). 
tect, 57 King Street, South Shields. 
&c., at Seaham Harbour. 
tect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


HEAsSTBOURNE.—J une 24.—F or erection 


(4) 


the borough accountant’s office, town hall. 
man Field, borough architect and building surveyor, Town 


Hall, Eastbourne. 


EmswortH.—June 20.—For erection of a Council school 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, 


at Emsworth, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. 


county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


GRAVESEND.—J une 25.—For erection of public elementary 
Deposit 51. 5s. 
John J. Robson, architect, 335 High Holborn, London. 


Hatwin.—June 13.—For improvements at Halwin Coun- 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect to the 


schools for 808 children in Cecil Road. 


eil School, Cornwall. 
committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 


Hanpswortu.—June 16.—For erection of school build- 


ings in Rose Hill Road, Handsworth. 


names to Messrs. J. A. Chatwin & Son, 


Birmingham. 


Homerton.—June 21.—For alterations to the medical 
at the Eastern Fever 
Homerton Grove, Homerton, N.E. Deposit 1l. 
Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.F., engineer-in-chief, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


superintendent’s house 


ILrorp.—June 22.—For the installation of a low-pressure 
hot-water heating system and ventilation at the library and 


public hall, Seven Kings. Deposit 21. 
Shaw, M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, 


Kra.—June 13.—For erection of additions to dwelling- 
house, &c., at Higher Lanner, in the parish of Kea, Corn- 
wall. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 


KenpaLt.—June 13.—For the whole 


works required in additions to Castle Villa, Kendal, Park 


and Castle Lands. 
tect, Kendal. 


Mr. Stephen Shaw, 


The County Education Archi- 


For cookery centre, 


vacation. 


of a strong-room in 
Mr. Wm. Chap- 


Princess Road. 


Mr. 


Deposit 51. Send 
128 Colmore Row, 


Hospital, 


MiraWe ts 


Qs. Mr. Herbert 
Town Hall, Ilford. 


or part artificers’ 


F.R.I.B.A., archi- 


Lancaster.—June 15.—For glass tiling three butchers’ 
shops in the market, 
connection with same. 
veyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

Lryton.—June 50.—F or the cleansing, painting, repairs, 
and alterations to schools, to be executed during the summer 
Deposit 1. 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, H.C. 

Mancunster.—J une 22.—F or erection ot additions at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate. 
tion Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

MancueEstTER.—June 23.—For general builders’ work re- 
quired in erection of an electric car depot and buildings at 
Deposit 31. ds. 
general manager, Tramways Department, 55 Piccadilly, 
Manchester; or Mr. J. Gibbons, architect, Parsonage Build- 
ings, 4 St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 

Metine.—June 17.—For erection of a bridge at Temple 
Gate, Meline, St. Dogmells. 
Priory Street, Cardigan. 

MrppitesBroucH.—June 18.—For the whole of the works 
in connection with the alterations and additions to seventeen 
houses at St. George’s Terrace, Linthorpe Road, by convert- 
ing same into shops. 
Abinger Road, Bedford Park, London, W. 

Norrincuam.—June 16.—For internal painting at the 
central free library, Sherwood Street. 
Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall. 

Ortey.—June 13.—For alterations and additions at the 
Otley Police Station, 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

RamsGate.—June 27.—For erection of elementary schools 
at Ramsgate, on the Lillian Road site. 
T. G. Taylor, borough engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

Scornanp.—June 13.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter’s work and fittings in erecting a 
laboratory and classroom at Lossiemouth Schools. 
R. B. Pratt, A.R.I.B.A., 112 High Street, Elgin. 

SHERBURN-IN-ELMET.—June 27.—For repairs and altera- 
tions to Mattram Farmhouse, Biggin, about two miles from 
Sherburn-in-Elmet Station. 
solicitors, Sherburn-in-Elmet, South Milford. 


also for the necessary joiners’ work in 
Mr. John C. Mount, borough sur- 


Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 


Deposit 21. 2s. The Educa- 


Mr. J. M. M‘Elzoy, 


Mr. Lewis Lewis, architect, 


Mr. S. J. Wiggen, Abinger House, 
Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. 


West Riding. Mr. J. Vickers- 


Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 


Mr. 
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Suitpon.—June 16.—For erection of an institute for 
workmen, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. The 
Works Manager’s Office, Shildon Wagon Works, or to Mr. 
William Bell, the Company’s architect, at York. 


THRaPsTon.—June 15.—For repairs at the workhouse, 
Thrapston, Northants. To the Master of the Workhouse, 
Thrapston. 

TyLpESLEY.—For the erection of a library in Stanley 
Street. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. J. Mathews, clerk, Council 
Offices, Tyldesley. 


Watzs.—For sixteen houses, for Energlyn Building Club, 
Caerphilly. Mr. J. H. Phillips, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Cardiff. 

Watrs.—June 12.—For the construction of 220 lineal 
yards of masonry culvert, 2 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, at 
Tylorstown, Rhondda. Deposit 11. 1s. The Surveyor’s 
Office, Public Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

WatEes.—June 13.—For erection of three houses at 
Pencoed. Messrs. George F. Lambert & Sons, architects, 
Bridgend. 

Watrs.—June 15.—For erection of twenty houses on the 
Woodlands Estate, Quaker’s Yard. Myr, William Dowdes- 
well, architect, Treharris. 

Watres.—June 17.—For erection of thirty houses at 
Brynna, near Llanharan. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect 
and surveyor, Porth, Rhondda. 

Wates.—June 17.—For 
Swansea. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Wind Street, Swansea. 


new parish hall, Morriston, 
Mr. C. 8. Thomas, architect, 


Watres.—June 18.—For erection of three officials’ houses, 
for the Penrikyber Colliery Company. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Geo. Kenshole, architect and surveyor, Station Road, 
Bargoed. 

Watzs.—June 19.—For repairs to playgrounds and foot- 
paths at the mixed and infants’ departments of the Tony- 
pandy School Board, Rhondda. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. Jacob 
Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


Watres.—June 22,—For erection and completion of thirty 
or more dwelling-houses at Thomastown, near Tonyrefail. 
Mr. Philip J. Jones, architect, 16 High Street, Tonyrefail. 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™| MARSHALL & CO. 
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Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
Ti 


elephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


and PRINTERS. 


promptly executed. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


West Ham.—June 15.—For the cleansing, repairs, and. 


painting of schools, for the repairs and redressing of tar 
paving at schools, and for laying tar paving to playgrounds 
at the Hilda Road School, to be executed during the summer 
vacation. Deposit 11. Send names to Mr. William 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the education committee, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

West Ham.—June 23.—For painting, cleansing, repairs, 
&c., of public buildings. Deposit 1/. Myr. John G. Morley, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 

West Ham.—June 23.—For alterations, &c., to The 
Grange, Harold Wood. Deposit 1l. 
borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 

WorssroucH.—June 17.—For the whole or any portion 
of the works required in erection of two houses to be built 
on Mount Vernon Road, Worsbrough, Yorks. Mr. Arthur 
Whitaker, architect, Worsbrough Bridge, Barnsley. 


A NEw residential hotel, to be called “ Wellington House,’’ 
is on the point of completion on an island site, with a 


frontage to Buckingham Gate of 174 feet and to York Street — 


of 143 feet 6 inches. The building—seven storeys high— 
has taken nearly two years to erect, and is of a most elaborate 
description, both internally and externally, and will cost, 
including site, upwards of 100,000/. The elevations are 
carried out in red bricks, with enriched terra-cotta details 
and modelling by Dennis, of Ruabon, and carving in gauged 
brickwork from full-size drawings by the architects, Messrs. 
Palgrave & Co. In six niches are the statuettes of 
George IV., Wellington, Nelson, Hood, Heathfield, and 
Picton. The main entrance is in marble, with wrought-iron 
and bronze panels, and the floor will be laid with blue-and- 
white marble squares. The general contractor is Mr. C. 
Gray, of Kensington and Shepherd’s Bush. The special 
decorations and hardwood joinery are being carried out by 
Messrs. W. L. Radley & Co., Ltd., and the leaded and 
painted glass by Messrs. John Hall and Sons, Ltd. The 
building has its own complete telephone exchange, and is 
fireproof throughout. Mr. Henry Riley was the quantity 


Glazed 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Mr. John G. Morley, 


Bricks, 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


~ Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Tele: hone, 1649 Holborn. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXA. FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STO 


Te Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 


R2s Method of Perspectiwe.|STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
Write for particulars free. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
2 UGA LES BGS TR MCAS Da SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF F 

WwW. E. STANLEY & CO., Ltd-;| HypRAuLIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


18 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 


: As . ; For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
Tele. 871 Hop Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


_. PARTY WALLS 
= WAREHOUSES, &e. 


~Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. — 


1g 
iE 


_ F. BRABY & C0. 


LTD. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, s.z, } LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


Double Sliding Doors, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 
5 E. ¢ 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St. 


a 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratpway (Hast End). 
CorsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks, selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 
ried Stone for Winter use. 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FiRivé 


Oe ec ae on Ce 


bh a oe as Meo 


Pee ete ee NT en ee a 
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2 
CANTON. 
TENDERS. For erecting a block of three houses in Clive Road. Mr. 
ALSTON. Weg DasHwoop Cap.ez, architect, 2 Church Street, 
For erecting skew bridge in masonry across the Blackburn. Cox & Bardo . : : . £1,607 0 0 
Mr. G. J. Betz, county surveyor, Carlisle. Gibson A a : . vi i . 1,497 0 0 
Wilson & Bow . ; : ' ; Ae £1,0410- 20 Melhuish Bros. . : 3 : ; . 1.475020 
Lant,. Gosforth, Newcastle - on - Tyne Allan . . . : ; : ; : 1,420 0 0 
(accepted) ; 7 f an) : 824 0 0 Evans : . 4, -1,305)5.0780 
; Maggs & Co. . - : ; : : 1,526 5 0 
Blight : ; : ; : P ' | Olio O 
BARNET Davies, Roath, Cardiff (accepted) . : 13104020 
For making up Falkland Road. Mr. W. F. Wi kxrns, sur- : SE ae : 
veyor, Barnet. : For alterations and additions to the hospital. 
aang : : 8653 Wallis : ; : : ; ; . £5,556 0 0 
ee oh ee eee o-gsls a ear eee eta, 5,556, Du 0 
ee 685: 0 0°] SRR MORE Ae whe ia eens Pa ae 
Apams, Wood Green (provisionally accepted 621 Johnson & Hawkes. , ; ‘ i An ye 
! gy ceneptcd) 0 Oe. Wright 2 00 igs apie mnereme vs 6,550" 0,0 
Dobson & Son . ; : ' : : 5,486 0 0 
Cubitt & Co. : ; : , : 5,438 0 0 
BRIXHAM. Lovatt , : . : : : ; 5,382 0 0 
aces nivinco and. laying cae fae: Choat & Son ‘ . 2 : 2 ; DOLUL On.0 
ab ea yang eart-iton Watermain at Heath |) 'Grimwood & Sond tate. tame o,cep 0:0 
Foxworthy... Ou cron 7 2G Kenney : : : ; - 7 ‘ 5,275 0 0 
ek. 483.940. eee Te We pen Oe 0 Oe ea a 
J. Shaddock . ; , 397 15 6 Lae ae : i : : : : See NS 
Vohetone ; | : 337 11 11 Smith & Son : : F ; ‘ B 5,151 0 0 
Col Potter & Son . : 3 : ’ F 5,050 0 0 
oles. : : F : : : 330 15 2 
fepewe Rayner : L : : ; ; : 4,995 0 0 
rs ayman : . ‘ ; : : 290 0 0 Bailev 4-992 =0: 0 
RANSON & Co., Westminster (accepted) . 288 0 0 | Gowers, Chelmsford (accepted) . : : 4.820 0.0 
CHATHAM. 
For erecting nurses’ quarters at workhouse. Mr. G. E. Bonn 
oe G es AR ea a, architect, Rochester. 
or erection of residence. Messrs. Morcan & BuckinGHam, gley & 
MS rich, Langley oh Baal Oe : ; : ‘ wohebes Om: O 
D Leonard : : : : : , : 1,050 0 0 
Young & Sons. : ; : are, A26i0 4 0 Thomas & Edge . : ‘ : : : 1,033 0 O 
meee & Son. ; ; : ; ; 1,397 0 0 West Bros. . ‘ : : ; ; : 959 0 0 
carles Bros. : : i ; : : 1,378 0 O Baker & Co. ; , 3 : 5 : 933 0 0 
Hannant ; eee . ; : ; 1,543 0 0 Skinner : A : : 2 A : 892 0 0 
Git & Son, Norwich (accepted). ; ; 28h 607.0 Puiwires (accepted) . ; ; : : 819 0-0 


QUARRIES 


BOX GROUND 
COMBE STO UND 
WESLWOOD GROUND. 


FOR HARDENING GA ate: WATERPROOFING, 


NGRIT, 

FARLEIGH DOWA, J & preseRvine “f¥ BUILDING MATERIALS |< ani tHe ERNCeAC HUARES, 
ee TLAND 
LONDON DEPOTS ABBEY LIVERP E 

‘4 e OOL — 
G.W.R; Westbourne Park. HEAD OFFICES:- Yano» BATE. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
132. Grosvenor Road MANCHESTER ~— : 
& Pimlico. CIRAPFORD PARK. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
4 HORNET * Rapid Circulation System 


(REGISTERED). REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER auc. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands 
extremes of heat and cold. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap an@ 
excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EALING. GILLINGHAM. 

For proposed Welsh mission hall. Mr. T. J. Evans, archi- | For erecting shops, dwelling-house. Mr. W. J. MarMa- 

tect, Fulham. DUKE Morazisu, architect (Messrs. Hudson and Martin), 
Lyne & Sons. : ; s ; eA OOO OO Gillingham). 

Myring & Son . ; ; : c 1,298 0250 Stevens ; ; : : . £3,286 14 0 
Swan Bros . : ‘ : 5 4 : 1,219 5020 Hayward & Son’. é é ; : : 2,897 11 6 
Deacon : : : int Sk 1190 "0250 Bird & Peppard iS a : 2,735." 0 Oe 
Falkner & or ‘ f : : 3 ; Plt) Harris Bros. 3 ; : : : 2,635 0 0 2 
Reece & Co. : ; : . Ath 1,055:-10" 70 Curtis 5 : . ; 2 ‘ : 2,600 0 0 i 
Kingcerle & Son 4 ; i } ‘ 1.03700 Guppy & Son . 2,000 0 0 ‘ 
: SWEETMAN Bros., Wincanton (accepted) . 2,444 00 
HENDON. . 
: EAST HAM. For the erection of school at the Hyde. Mr. Wise ¢ 
For erection of school buildings, Altmore Avenue. Mr. R. L. Witson, architect, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
Curtis, architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, E.C. Ww. i 
Wall, Lid, - + +. £20,021 0 0 Cracknell . 9. wt wt Ge 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ; : : 19,997 0 0 ors Rae ; : ; 16,270 00 

Bowyer. Se ce A Me 

‘Pattinson & Sone > . ‘ é 19,541 OPO Pattison & She ; f : : 15,998 | 0 0 

Lawrance & Sons . : : : 19,524 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham . : : ; 15,695 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . ; ; 19,475 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Cae : : : 15,538 0° O07 
Patman & Fotheringham : ; : 19,045 0 0 J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. . d ; ; 15,245 00 
BORER oie 13 Ae oa at I ee arama eo eee Kirk & Randall .° . . . -), 015,990" 9 Ga 
Wallis ye stye ty 9) 5 oe oC eda eee gee Reged aed Mattock Bros.  . . . . . |, 45806): “aa 
Nightingale . . - . « . 18,181 0 0 J. & M. Patrick .  .  . . |. 0 ga6 2G og 
Maddison = 3 : 4 P A 3 17,744 0 0 Minter E : ¢ : : 4 i 14,553 0 0 ae 
Carters 60 oe oa ga oe Wood & Co. . -. .. 4 S00 tp 
Symes, Carpenters Road, Stratford Non ic : : ; k : 14,200 0 0 
(acgepted) 4 Xs Rs EAs (LOGE leo eeu Gough & Co... wg Od 
Appleby & Son . : , NES : 15,900 0 Og 
Lamplough we A a 5) ae 
Fryer & Co... : ; : 5 135,650 0 0° 
ae a z Se oe . Nightingale  . : 4 : : ; 13,593. 0 0 73 
For erection of gymnasium, workshop, and additions to main j 
pees: po BY nine Treasure & Son 5 : : 13,435 0 O 4 
building at reformatory. Messrs. E. H. Harsorrir & : 4 
Sion ahOHi ne Maree Mappison, Clarkson Street, Canning 7 
AGERE coher hep Town (accepted) . 13,297 0 0 
Papieon : Se ‘ : ‘ 2 : : aes 5 Ditto, for Buckley glazed bricks for the ; : 
suscombe & Son : : F ; 1 ] 63 om 
Tremlett cs cach eae 995 0 0 dadoes (accepted) . ee 
Stephens & Son . : ; : 900 0 O | For making up three roads. Mr. J. A. Wane, engineer and 
Westcott, Austin & White ; ; : 899 0 0 Surveyor, : 
Nicks Bros., Bradninch (accepted) . . 876 12 0 Mowtrm & Co. (accepted) § : = £4,621; °:0) 28 4 
The “‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOGKS AND GEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


ROT 


| London Agents—™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


280 Patmvietont Kings ove YOHN H. FULLER‘& 6O., Ltd., minster mitis, READING. | 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. © 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWSs 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. anism, 
CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings, Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, siecle Crouse London, E.C. 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva= } 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing, Can be Varnished, 


Sample Gallons, 2/G each. Tins Free. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GORSEINON. LONDON. 
For erecting nine houses on the Gorswaddan estate. Mr. C. 'T. | For induced-draught plant at electricity station, Southwark. 
RvTHEN, architect, Swansea. Howden & Co. S : : ; ‘ LOT? 200 
J.&D. Jones. 2 i : : st £5,100'.02 0 Electrical Ordnance Accessories Co.  . : 485 0 0 
Marles & Sons . s : f : : 2,750 0 0 Sturtevant Engineering Co. . : ; ; 470 0 0 
Pye, Parkinson . ; : : ‘ , 2736 0 0 Crawford : ; Z : . : ; 467 10 0 
Marles : é : : : : : 2150 0 0 Crompton & Co. . : ; ; : 5 455 10 0 
Briuin¢s, Swansea (accepted) . : ; 2.075200 Bumsted & Chandler . 3 : : 455° 070 
Jones ; : : 4 : : , 2,010 0 0 Mather & Platt . : é . - ; 455, Oo 
Lancashire Dynamo and Motor Co. 443 15 0 
Heenan & Froude . 3 : . ; : 419 0 0 
LIVERPOOL. Siemens Bros. ° 7 : : : : 417 0 0 
For erection of male and female imbecile hospital at the Baxter & Gaunter : y ‘ ; ; ‘ AOSTA N® 
workhouse, Smithdown Road. Mr. Watrer W. Tuomas, Muserer coe : : ; ; : tthe Sep 
architect, 15 Lord Street, Liverpool. Pooley die Austin (ees 210% SBT" 0. 0 
Dhermton& Sons . =. . .  . £20,500 0 0 tae poeta, hi ee, my i : 
Webster . ‘ . : . : 20,436 OO Mb Hews Cone a f : : . : 347 1 0 
Henshaw & Sons . . . . . 20,309 0 0 Buitale Moree, Vaio ste Masao . 
. : General Electric Co ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 544 10 0 
Dilworth . : : ; ; 20,250 0 0 ; 4 ee 
Chappell . 20.000 00 Electrical Construction Co. (provisionally 
Daemon a son. |. >. . =. | 19,997 0 0 Gecopted) sk) ike ctamne emer f 00, 9 
Seeman 9885 0-0 | MOUELCS ae | 
rown és Backhouse . ; ; é ; 19811 0 0 | For alterations to branch premises of Winsford Industrial 
oes ee Sons. .. ; , 19,783 0 0 Co-operative Society. Mr. THomas Durron, Winsford. 
Tomkinson & Sons . . : : . 19,449 0 O Bostock : : 5 3 ; é jy aed. 0.-0 
Morrison & Sons : . ; i : 19,140 0 0 Fowles & Sons. : ; 5 : : 216 0 0 
‘SESE aa ; ; 19015 0 0 Birchall Bros. : ‘ : : : 215-0... 0 
S ; Astles . 3 : : : ‘ : 209 14 0 
pencer ; ; : ‘ ‘ - 18,500 0 0 ‘ . 
Br ieretihon a Sons . 17.736 0 0 SERGEANT Bros., Winsford (accepted) . 3 200 0 0 
Davenport ; : : : : 3 17,438 0 O OAKHAM. 
For works at cattle market. Messrs. J. B. Corsy & Son, 
architects, Stamford and Spalding. 
Hockley & Co. : . : 3 £2,485 0 0 
LYDNEY. Freeman . : ; 5 : : : 2,497 0 O 
For erecting infants’ school. Mr. H. Mepranp, county Cracknell . : [ : : , 2510 Or 0 
architect, Gloucester. Higgs : : ; é 5 ; , 2,282 18 9 
Jones : : : : : : 50 £1,455"°0-.0 Hacksley Bros. . ; : : 2,230 0 0 
Bowers & Co. . : ; : ‘ 1,392 0 0 Halliday . : : : ; 3 : 2,105 0 O 
Byard & Son . : ; . : F 1,331 0 0 Barnes 3 : : ‘ 2,068 12 6 
Dimery & Sons . : ; : 3 1,306 19 2 Woolston . : : ; : ’ : 2,060 0 0 
Gurney : “ é : 1,194 0 0 Edlington 4 : 2,089 7 O 
Simmonps, Gloucester (accepted). ; jk asta at2) aia! NicuHots Bros., Oakham (accepted) . ; 1,950 16 0 


Expert in Photography cone 
FR Ni = ; IVI ; [ N fe nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
5 RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDAs 


Frchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES A&C. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors, 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


BO THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W: Telephone: 327 Battersea. 


FITTINGS Secu SSR ES 


W., DUNGAN TUCKER & SONS Lo. 


ce 7 ! : TELEGRAMS 
mene TOTTENHAM. N. “83% 
TOTTENHAM. e ; LONDON?? 


JOIN ERY oF every oescriprion 
MOULDINGS 10am prsicn 


1} 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OLD WINDSOR. 
For making up Albany Road. Mr. W. 
Mowlem & Co. . : j 
Elliott & Gosling . 
Gibbons . : 
Wheeler & Co. : 
FREE & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted) . 


REIGATE. 


MENZIES, surveyor. 
£549 0 0 

540 0 0 

537 19 9 

497 0 0 

459 9 9 


For improvements in Victoria and Redstone Roads, Karls- 
wood. Mr. F. T. Crayton, borough surveyor, Reigate. 


Blaker 

Fry Bros. 

Free & Sons . 

Wilson . 

FAULKNER, Reigate (accepted) 


ROMFORD. 


£613 15 
581 2, 
580 10 
496 6 
459 2 


anOODO 


For the supply and erection of ten sewer-ventilating shafts 


and for other works. 
Parsons & Co. ; 
Wilson, Border & Co. 
White 
GLENNY, Romford (accepted) 


ST. ALBANS, 


Mr. W. J. GRANT, surveyor. 


£178 5 9 
156 3 8 
145 15 6 
126 5 0 


For erecting seven cottages in Catherine and Cross Streets, 


for the Trustees of St. Peter’s Charities. 


Mence, surveyor, St. Albans. 
Barrett Bros. 
Sharp . 
Miskin & Sorts : 
Vail & Shore 
Bushell ‘ 
Hammond & Son, St. " Albans* 


Skelton 
* 


SALFORD. 
For erection of the Seedley Baths. 
Brown & Son, Salford 


GERRARD & Sons, Swinton (accepted) 


~- SMOKY 
> CHIMNEYS 


How to Cure them 


Apply to— 


E.G. WRIGHT, 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, @ 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


A) CONDUCTORS, 
it Gresham Works, 
it NOTTINGHAM, 
(NS)\ DUBLIN & HANLEY. 
a Chimney Columns 


(1 M)| Electric Bells 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 


AND 


Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. 
i Distance no object. 


Nl Telegrams, : 

‘ * Blackburn, Nottingham,* 

! | Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Mr. H. F. 
£4,350 
3,494 
3,167 
3,087 
2,992 
2,975 
2,845 


O'O'O: CO: ©: 
S'S. O Or) © 


Accepted subject té modification, ‘three re- tendering. 


£18,390 0 
18,249 0 


oo 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
an RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &. 


SLEAFORD. 
For execution of the Wilsford water- -supply works, 
MARSDEN, engineer. 


Mr. W.B 


Mather & Son £2,496 15 
Pennington 1,152 12 | 
Clark . ; 1,104 0 
Sherwin & Son : 1,050 0 
Langley & Westmoreland 1,015 5 
Gladwin ; 1,013 12 
Massey & Sons 1,010 0 
HULL 1,008 0 
BaRnEs, Sleaford (accepted) 1,005 10 


SMALLT HORNE. 


For sewerage works in Bull Lane, Handley Street, Lawton a 


ooocoowoonaoa 2 


Street, &c. Mr. J. W. DEANE, surveyor. 5 
Taylor & Son. 5 ; ‘ £414 11 9 “a 
Clarke S01: O;0iee 
Horobin : 337 0. Ome 
Bark#, Stoke-on- Trent (accepted) . 235 18 10 

SWINDON. a 
For cellar and alterations at the Great Western Hotel, = 

Messrs. Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon. 5 
Pope Bros. £515 15 0 = 
Spackman 500 .. 0 = 05m 
Norman 447 0 0 
Williams : : ; : 420.17. 0 
Typeman Bros., Swindon (accepted) . 393 9 0 


For erecting stables in Springfield Road. Messrs. Drew & 4 


Sons, architects, Swindon. 


Lay : £240 0 0 

Tydeman Bros. 189 12° 0% 
Pope Bros. 169. 0 O@ 
H. & C. SPACKMAN, Swindon (accepted) 159 0 Om 


For shop front, &c., at 94 Victoria Road, Swindon. Messrs. ~ 
Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon. = 
Tarrant, £175 8 0 
Spackman 170 0) O@ 
Tydeman Bros, 168 0. Om 
Pore Bros., Swindon (accepted) . 150 0° 0% 


| THE NEW PATENT 


“ZY GAD” 


(British Made) 


Duplicators. 


Typewriting, and Handwriting, Price 
and Tabulated Lists, Codes, Music, 


Drawings, &c. 


GATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


the Stencil. 
Saves 50% of the OPERATOR’S time 
feeding the paper in the machine, | 


the ‘‘ZYGAD” Patent Automatic Guide. . 


IN THE ‘ ZY GSDs . Se 


For full particulars apply to 
il i il 

Hi PETE 1 Manufacturers and Patentees, 
9 College Works, Lyme Street, London, N. 


Telephone—2621 HAMPSTEAD. 
Telegrams‘ ZYGAD,’’ LONDON. 


1b 
|). S 
"fla: 
esse 
= + 
: 
. + 
ake 7, 


Showing Machine with Arms up ready to receive Sten ofl. 


Saves 50% of the TYPIST’S time cutting 


and 
guarantees EXACT registration by means of 


Simplify your Duplicating by using ~ 


DUPLICATOR 


Entirely supersedes ALL other Flat 3 


INVALUABLE FOR REPRODUCING 


Specifications, Bills of Quantities, Plans, 


# 


NO OTHER DUPLICATOR HAS 2 
THE ADVANTAGES EMBODIED © 4 


ep 
ie 
“e 
ai) 


‘ZYCAD’ PATENT DUPLICATOR 60., 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALES. 
For private street works, Oak Street, Cwmbran. 
HuGHEs, surveyor, Cwmbran. 


Mr. W. 


Truscott & Denning £588 4 1 
Davies : 485 0 0 
Sheppard 2 399 10 6 
Poulton & Whiting 583 0 0 
Williams 360 0 0 
* Monks ; 358 15 4 
McNas, Newport (accepted) 549 16 5 


Mr. Atrrep WELIER, the borough surveyor of Brighton, 
died on Wednesday last. He entered the service of the Cor- 
poration as long ago as the year 1866. 

We are informed that Messrs. Mabbett & Edge, the 
auctioneers, of Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, have received 
instructions to proceed to auction with a portion of Wembley 
Park Estate for building purposes, and probably this 
will prove one of the most important plot sales of the year, 
as the contiguity of the estate to London must appeal to 
builders and others whose business it is to house the com- 
munity. The builder has often had it laid at his door that 
he is responsible for the sacrilege of the many rural spots 
which only a few years ago were to be found around London, 
but after all, is he not a benefactor supplying the ever-increas- 
ing demand of a population constantly multiplying? Wem- 
bley Park, as no doubt the majority of our readers are aware, 
is situate only about eight miles from the Marble Arch, and 
under twenty minutes by rail either from Baker Street 
Station vid the Metropolitan Railway, Marylebone on the 
Great Central Railway, or Sudbury and Wembley on the 
L. & N.-W. Rly., and consequently the district is one of the 
best served near London. Something lke 100 plots will 
be brought to the hammer suitable for detached residences 
and shops, therefore it is confidently anticipated competition 
will be keen, particularly as the sites are some of the best on 
the estate; moreover, an unusually attractive feature will 
be the tennis lawns, recreation gardens and motor houses, 
provided by the Wembley Park Estate Company for the use 
of residents. The sale takes place in the grounds of Wembley 
Park, on Saturday, July 18. 


TRADE NOTES. 


So many features of Dutch buildings have been borrowed 
since William III. came to the rescue of England that it is 
satisfactory to find some return can be made A brochure 
issued by the Crittall Manufacturing Company, Ltd., illus- 
trates some Dutch buildings which were recently fitted with 
the company’s steel window- frames. Among them are the 
Royal Record Office, the National Library and tramcar sheds 
at The Hague, with electricity stations at Leyden and 
Rotterdam. The buildings vary in style, but the frames are 
adapted to them. 


A new edition of Mr. Percy Lindley’s ‘‘ Tourist Guide 
to the Continent’’ has been issued by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. It is well illustrated, and the informa- 
tion given can be accepted with confidence. Many things 
usually passed over in guide-books are described. It also 
contains clear maps and plans. 


A new chime clock showing the time upon four external 
dials, has just been erected by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, 
Ltd., Leeds and Newcastle, from the late Lord Grimthorpe’s 
plans at Mount St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
Kirkby Malzeard Church, near Ripon, lately destroyed by 
fire, is now undergoing restoration and the clock destroyed 
by fire is being replaced by one from Messrs W. Potts & Sons, 
Ltd., clock makers, Leeds and Newcastle, who have the work 
well in hand. 


Tuer new Harvey Grammar School to be erected at Folke- 
stone, will be on land which has just been purchased at a cost 
of 4,0001. from the Harl of Radnor. 

Weare informed that a syndicate formed by French firms, 
the Société de Construction des Batignolles, Messrs. Fould et 
Cie., and Messrs. Dollfuss & Viriot, and the British firms of 
Messrs. Erlanger & Co. and Pauling & Co., has undertaken 
the work of converting Valparaiso into a first-class port by 
constructing breakwaters to shelter the greater part of the 
bay, jetties, and other accessory works, at a cost of 4,000,000/. 
sterling. The syndicate will find the whole of the capital 
required and their repayment will be by thirty-two years’ 
revenue. 
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VARIETIES. 
Mr. Grorcr Baz, builder and contractor, of Fortess 
Road, Kentish Town, N.W., left estate valued at 143,422]. 


THE Corporation of oe, purpose borrowing the sum 
of 24,1001. for the purpose of erecting further workmen’s dwell- 
ings. 

THE estimated cost of the new municipal offices for Devon- 
port, is 60,000/., and the site suggested is in the Park, near 
the hospital. 

Tun Shanklin District Council are considering the ques- 
tion of the provision of a refuse destructor for the two dis- 
tricts of Sandown and Shanklin, Isle of Wight, at an esti- 
mated cost of 2,800]. There is some opposition. 

Tux Hull Corporation works committee recently accepted 
the tender of Mr. J. Sangwin, Hull, at 16,0031. 17s. 7d., for 
the carrying out of the Hedon Road and Marfleet drainage 
system. 

Tue Road Surveyors’ Association held their twenty-fourth 
annual general meeting in the Station Hotel, Perth, on Fri- 
day. Mr. Robert Drummond, Paisley, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 

Tue tenders for the construction of the new lock at Ports- 
mouth have now been opened by the Admiralty, and it is 


stated that a London firm has been given the contract. The 
work will occupy three years, and will cost 1,000,0001. 
Mr. Tuomas Lownis, plumber, Kinghorn, N.B., has 


established a walking record for the road between Kinghorn 
and Burntisland, while going to and from his work. Mr. 
Lownie kept note of his mileage from April 14, 1902, until 
May 31, 1908, and it totals 20,071 miles. 

Tue foundation-stone of the proposed lock and safe works 
in the Wednesfield Road, Wolverhampton, for Messrs. Chubb 
& Sons will be laid on July 9. The firm lately acquired ten 
acres of land on the estate of Sir A. Paget, and it is intended 
when the works are completed to transfer their manufacturing 
business and employés from London. 

Messrs. G. H. Nicort & Co., Dundee, have secured the 
contract for an electric installation for Messrs. Shields & 
Co., Ltd., Wallace Works, Perth, amounting to over 2,000I. 
Messrs. Nicoll are also the successful contractors for the 
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| electric lighting of the Post Office, Kirkcaldy, for the 


Engineer-in-Chief, General Post Office, London. 

Tur Whitby Urban Council have approved the plans fo 
the Harbour extension scheme, and have authorised that ten 
ders should be invited. Mr. J. W. Sandeman, the engineer, A 
thinks the whole work can be completed for 71,8001., including 
engineer’s fees, &c., the works themselves being set down at 
66, 424. 

THE gas committee of the Widnes Town Council recommend 
a further reduction in the price of gas, making the price to 
the ordinary consumer 1s. 2d., to consumers of over 3,000,000 ‘ 
cubic feet 1s., and 10d. for motive power. The new prices con 
stitute a world’s record for cheapness. The gas departmen: 
contributes 2,000/. every year to the relief of the borough rates, 

Tue Bootle Town Council have instructed the education 
sub-committee to obtain from the architects of the proposed 
secondary school for girls the necessary specifications, to 
appoint a quantity surveyor, to obtain tenders for the execu- 
tion of the work, and to submit such tenders to the education 
committee with a report. The school will be built to a 
commodate 200 scholars at a cost of 32/. per head, or a 
total cost of 6,4001. a 

NEGOTIATIONS are proceeding between the Hull Corpora 
tion and the North Eastern Railway Company with a view 
to the abolition of the railway crossings which cut acroaml 
several of the principal streets. The question has been under 
discussion at intervals for some years. A scheme to form the 
basis for discussion will, it is understood, shortly be before” 
the Corporation. It is difficult to estimate the total cost o 
abolition, but the amount probably would not be, much below” 
300, 0001. : 

A Locat Government Board inquiry was held on Tuesday 
at the City Hall relative to the proposal of the Westminster 
City Council to dispose of the Orange Street Public Baths, 
now held under the Crown for an unexpired term of thirty-— 
seven years. The Town Clerk said that the loss on the 
five public baths in the city was over 10,0001. a year. The 
population was diminishing and also the number of users, 
The council had received an advantageous offer for the property. 
on behalf of Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching and had decided to 

accept it, subject to the consent of the Local Government | E 
Board. : 
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Tue attempt to organise the German wall-paper industry 
more thoroughly than is possible by means of a cartel fixing 
only standard prices is making considerable progress. A com- 
bination on a capital basis was arranged some short time ago, 
and consisted originally of five manufacturers, the total capi- 
tal being 8,800,000 marks. Seven more companies have now 
joined this Association, the capital of which is being in- 
creased to 15.8 million marks. ; 


A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held last week 
relative to an application made by the Rotherham Borough 
Council for sanction to carry out certain schemes and to incur 
loans for amongst other things: (a) The appropriation of a 
site for a refuse destructor of land forming part of the site of 
the Corporation Electricity Generating Station in Rawmarsh 
Road. (b) The appropriation as a site for a public elementary 
school of certain land in Kimberworth Road, forming part of 
the Masbro’ Cemetery. 

THE Court of Appeal have decided that a man who was 
called in casually for the purpose of cleaning windows was 
not entitled to compensation for an accident resulting in 
injuries while following his employment. The Marylebone 
County Court judge had held that a man following such em- 
ployment would be, in the case of accident, entitled to the 
benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Lords 
Justices now reversed this decision. 

Tue Carnarvon Town Council have had before them the 
question whether concrete or'slate flags should be used in the 
borough. It was stated by the surveyor that the concrete 
flags were much superior to the other and three times cheaper. 
On the other hand, it was said slate slabs were now produced 


under conditions which rendered them much cheaper than 
some years ago. It was decided that the highway committee 
should consider the matter and report. 


Mr. A. G. Drury, M.Inst.C.E., of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Derby last week in respect to the 
application by the Corporation for permission to borrow 
25,0001. for the provision of additional filter beds at their 
sewage disposal works at Spondon. The Town Clerk said 
the money was required for forty years. It was proposed to 
construct twelve additional filters, The original borrowing 
powers were for 290,0001. ; they had since borrowed 28,6501., 
and now required a further sum of 25,000/. 


Tur Midland Railway Company opened their electrical 
light railway, nine miles long, between Lancaster and More- 
cambe, on Monday. The trains consist of three coaches, each 
accommodating about one hundred persons. Traffic is con- 
ducted over the ordinary metals. The system is absolutely 
new so far as this country is concerned, and is in use to only a 
limited extent abroad. The equipment has been installed by 
the railway company for experimental purposes, and it 
will, if successful, probably be the forerunner of a much wider 
scheme of electrification. 


Tue new Birmingham University buildings at Bourn- 
brook, including the great hall block, the library, the physics 
and chemistry blocks, and the hall of residence for women 
students, are to be provided with electrical power for light- 
ing, &c., by the University power station. One of the 
results of this increase in the demands upon the power 
station will be that engineering students will have oppor- 
tunities of studying on the spot the working and manage- 
ment of the plant used in the distribution of power on a 
considerable scale. 


Tus Portsmouth Town Council on Tuesday decided to add 
two more blocks to the asylum. It is estimated that the 
erection of these blocks which would accommodate eighty-two 
additional patients would cost 4,2501. each, and that a sum 
of 5001. for each block would be required to furnish them. 
The common seal was affixed to a memorial to the Local 
Government Board applying for sanction to borrow 9,5001., 
the estimated cost of erecting and furnishing the two addi- 


| tional blocks. 
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Iv may interest cricketers to know that the familiar shop 
long used by G. Bussey & Co., Ltd., Queen’s Road, Peckham 
is about to be rebuilt. 


Duptey is enjoying a building boom. The Town Council 
have had plans submitted to them at their last meeting 
amounting to an aggregate expenditure of about 50,0001. 


Muvcx interest was displayed at the Auction Mart on 
Wednesday, when an exceptionally big block of freeholds in 
the Strand was offered by Messrs. H. H. Foster & Cranfield. 
The property embraced Nos. 354 to 359 Strand, inclusive, 
representing half a dozen business premises lying immediately 
to the westward of Wellington Street, and on the northern 
side. The block produces a present rental of 2,0551., but as 
the income in two cases consists of ground rents with early 
reversion, the prospective yield is considerably greater. Of 
the half-dozen properties no fewer than five were sold, after 
capital bidding, for a total of 53,8501., and doubtless the re- 
maining lot will readily be the subject of private negotiation. 


Tue British Consul at St. Louis, United States, reports 
that a scheme is under consideration for the formation of a 
corporation to control the yellow pine timber lands of the 
Southern States. It is estimated that 160,000,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine are still standing in those States, but in view of 
the fact that 13,000,000,000 feet were cut last year and that 
the demand for this class of timber is likely to increase, the 
extinction of these southern forests appears to be in sight. 
The objects of the proposed company are to regulate the cut, 
patrol the forests to prevent destructive fires and protect grow- 
ing saplings in order to ensure a supply in the future. It is 
hoped that if the scheme can be carried through it will ulti- 
mately cover all the timber lands in the Northern States. 


ANYONE who desires evidence of the advantages to be 
derived from a Turkish bath which is properly arranged 
should read the biography of the inventor of the Double- 
jointed Convoluted Stove. He is now in his eighty-fifth 
year, and after a strenuous life is not only healthy but 
alert. He has been connected with baths since 1848, and in 
1850 he opened one of his own in Manchester. It isgnow 
an institution in that city. One advantage of the stove is 
that there can be a change of air in the hot rooms equal 
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to 30 cubic feet a minute for each bather. The oppression. 
which deters many people from utilising the system of baths. 
is therefore avoided. Messrs. J. Constantine & Son can 
claim to have heated and ventilated more Turkish baths than — 
any other firm. 


Tux Hastings Town Council have come to terms with a local — 
committee who had intimated their intention of building a 
Kursaal on the Brisco Estate at a cost of at least 50,000/., 
the work to be completed within three years from the comple- 
tion of the land purchase. The cowncil gave them six months — 
in which to exercise the option of buying the part of the 
estate desired for 12,0001. Should the committee or company — 
require the hospital or some other site on the Front for the 
purpose of forming a suitable approach to the Kursaal, 
arrangements would be made for two new roads to be con- 
structed, emerging into St. Margaret’s Road, the company to — 
contribute 5,000/. It was stipulated that the council should — 
have prior offer should the company desire to dispose of the — 
Kursaal. 


Mr. C. J. Watson, the Bury borough electrical engineer, — 
in his annual report makes a comparison between the profits — 
earned by the Corporation’s electricity undertaking and those — 
of a private company. The year’s profit was 9,5111., equal to 
10.7 per cent. on the capital employed. ‘Had the under- 
taking belonged,’’ says Mr. Watson, “to a private com- — 
pany having, as is usual, half the capital issued as stock 
and half as ordinary shares, this profit would have enabled — 
a dividend to be paid of 45 per cent. on the stock, 12 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, and still leave 2,2107. to be : 
carried to a reserve fund. As it is a municipal concern, — 
5,485/., equal to 64 per cent. on the average capital, is 
required to pay interest on loans and sinking fund, leaving — 
a net profit of 4,026/., equal to 44 per cent. on the average — 
capital, to assist the rates and to add to the depreciation — 
and reserve fund.”’ F 


Mr. A. A. Hupson, the arbitrator appointed by the Board 
of Trade to adjudicate upon certain proposed alterations on _ 
the working by-laws between the Glasgow Master Wrights’ — 
Association and the operatives, has issued his decision. The 


employers’ proposals were that the operatives should take j 
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and that the wages should be reduced. The operatives, on the 
other hand wished an eight hours’ day for five days of the 
week and five hours on Saturday, or a forty-five hours’ week— 
a reduction on the present working hours per week of six hours. 
They further proposed a limitation of the number of appren- 
tices in proportion to the number of journeymen employed. 
The conciliator has not given effect to the operatives’ proposal 
for shortening the working hours, and has fixed that they take 
breakfast before starting from December 9 to January 8. He 
has also reduced the wages from 94d. to 94d., and limited the 
number of apprentices. 

Tue late Mr. W. W. Learmouth, obtained the contract for 
the Copnor Sewer at Portsmouth, which the Government 
insisted on. His tender amounted to 13,2901. The work was 
delayed through a difficulty with the Winchester College 
authorities in arranging for the piece of land upon which the 
pumping station was to be erected. A writ was issued in Mr. 
Learmouth’s lifetime, the claim originally being for an in- 
crease in the contract price on the ground of an increase in cost 
of materials and labour. After Mr. Learmouth’s death the 
executors declined to carry out the contract, and made a claim 
for damages in the nature of loss of profit. The drainage 
committee of the Portsmouth Town Council considered that 
something was undoubtedly due, and, desiring to avoid litiga- 
tion, recommended that a sum of 5001. be paid to the execu- 
tors in full settlement of all claims, and the council have 
approved. A fresh contract will probably be entered into 
next month. 

In the report on the forest administration of Southern 
Nigeria for 1906 the following observations are made :—As 
regards the prospects of profitably exporting timber other 
than mahoganies and cedars to Europe, it may be mentioned 
that under the existing conditions of freight and labour it 
does not pay to export woods that realise less than 3d. per 
superficial foot. A large number of different kinds of West 
African timbers can easily command from 2d. to 23d. a 
superficial foot in the Liverpool market if presented in the 
form of sound, carefully prepared, and seasoned logs, but 
sunfortunately the expense of hauling the timber by human 
labour is too great to admit of any profits being made from 
such prices. The timber industry of Southern Nigeria can 
never be developed to its full extent unless human labcur is 


replaced by mechanical appliances or by the employment of 
draught animals. Supervision by European contractors 
skilled in the use of such appliances would also be necessary. 
Tue Eastbourne Board of Guardians at their last meet- 
ing considered a report from the building committee, which 
made several recommendations concerning the prosecution of 
the scheme for the erection of a new workhouse, including :— 
(1) The selection of the site of the new buildings on the 
highest part of the 16-acre field at ‘“‘ The Hinds”’ ; (2) that 
Mr. O. Mitchell be appointed to prepare conditions of com- 
petition for the plans, survey the site, and ascertain the best 
means of drainage; (3) that Mr. B. Gurr, of Polegate, be 
employed to make bricks from the brick earth on the estate 
as a test of its possibility ; (4) that the outer walls of the 
building be hollow and constructed of picked stock bricks 
with red brick dressings, the internal walls of ordinary stock 
bricks, to be plastered, and the roofs to be boarded, felted, 
and tiled; and (5) that the Local Government Board’s 
architect be consulted on the matter of classification. In 
the course of the discussion a lady Guardian objected 
to the suggested open competition for plans on the grounds 
of time and expense, pointing out that the Guardians 
already possessed plans made out by their own architect and 
approved by the Local Government Board. The Board 
agreed in requesting the building committee to reconsider 
their recommendation. The report was thereupon adopted. 


BUILDINGS AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 


A summons was heard last week by Mr. Lane, K.C., at West 
London Police Court, taken out by Mr. Glasson, district 
surveyor for Hammersmith, against the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition, Incorporated, being a claim of 1411. 1s. 3d. as fees 
for surveying a building at the Exhibition known as the 
Agricultural Hall. Mr. Horace Avory stated the claim was 
made under section 154 of the London Building Act, wherein 
it was laid down that the surveyor’s fees were payable in first 
instance by the builder, and then in default by the owner ; in 
this case the builders wrote refusing to pay, and Mr. Glasson 
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was obliged therefore to sue the Exhibition Corporation. 
Mr. Bloxholm was for the defence, and his contention was 
that there were three contractors, Was it suggested that all 


three should be served with notice for payment of fees there- 
for ? was the question from Mr. Avory. The learned counsel’s 
reply was yes, and they must settle it amongst themselves as 
Mr. Avory’s contention was that as 


to who was responsible. 


Messrs. Findlay, the contractors, put up the ironwork they 
were the builders. 

The magistrate decided in favour of the plaintiff, and 
made an order on the defendant Corporation for the payment 
of the sum claimed, and 251. 
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A MINOR EXHIBITION. 
Tue Burlington Slate Quarries at Kirkby-in- -Furness, North 
Lancashire, are out of the reach of many architects in the 
South of England. But Dartmouth Hall, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, where an interesting display of 
their product is arranged, is within two or three minutes 
of St. James’s Park Station and the Victoria termini. = 
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at any hour on any week-day architects and their clients ~ 
are welcome to inspect in comfort and examine at leisure’ 
single slates of various qualities, sizes and colours, and 
observe the effect of them as hung on roofs and vertically. — 
Our illustration shows the interior. The gable front over 
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he door is faced with two kinds of slates, one being the 
rdinary Burlington slates and the other a special slate 
rom the quarries which weathers a reddish-brown surface 
nt and imparts a pleasant effect, although without any 
isintegration of the material. Along the two side walls 
f the hall are lean-to roofs, one of which has a pro- 
ecting dormer centre so as to show the slates forming hips 
nd valleys. Bests, seconds, thirds and mixed peggies are 
atroduced. A detached slate quarried eighty years ago is 
roof of the durability of the product from the extensive 
jurlington quarries of the Duke of Devonshire. Scientific 
asts have proved the existence of other excellent qualities 
rhich are not visible to the eye. But the visitors to Dart- 
ruth Hall can scarcely fail to be impressed with what 
hey see. Mr. F. Holme-Sumner, the London representa- 
ive, deserves credit for the originality of his showrooms, 
hich should attract large numbers of London architects 
nd provincial practitioners when in the Metropolis. 


COMPULSORY WAGES BOARDS. 


‘gz New South Wales Parliament, in a special session, have 
assed an Industrial Disputes Act which supersedes the 
xisting Compulsory Arbitration Court with Wages Boards. 
wo of the most important provisions are (1) preference to 
mionists and (2) the establishment of an Industrial Court 
f Review. It is true that the preference to unionists is 
ptional to the Wages Boards, and should a board or the 
jourt of Review not grant preference, the employers will be 
ible to employ unionists or “free’’ labourers just as they 
lease, provided, of course, that the wages and hours fixed 
m any award are adhered to. The Industrial Court of 
eview, which is to consist of a judge of the Supreme Court 
r of the District Court, with, if necessary, assessors for 
xpert and technical matters only, is expected to play an 
mportant part in the administration of the new law. The 
lain principles of the Act are :— 

1. The penalising of strikes and lock-outs by money 
enalties ranging from 20/. to 1,000/., of imprisonment 
anging from a few days to three months. 


2. The organisation and registration of all employers 
and employés in groups, societies, and unions, and the in- 
clusion of Government railways and boards within the de- 
finition of employers. 

3. The formation of Wages Boards for all industries, 
an Appeal Court being in reserve. 

4. The vesting of power in the Orown to intervene where, 
in the opinion of a responsible Minister, some award pre- 
judicial to the public interest is made. 

The boards are to decide all disputes, rescind or vary 
their awards, fix a minimum price for piecework, minimum 
weekly or daily wages, number of hours and times to be 
worked, overtime, holidays, proportion of apprentices and 
improvers, and grant permits as to age and as to infirm or 
slow workers, the latter without preference. The awards of 
boards (subject to right of appeal to the Industrial Court) 
are binding on all persons engaged in an industry, or a 
group of industries, for a period to be fixed by the boards, 
but not exceeding three years. The Act is to come into 
operation some time before July 1, on a date to be pro- 
claimed. 


A LIVERPOOL BUILDING. 
Tue following protest has been sent to the Town Clerk of 
Liverpool by Mr. Robert Gladstone, respecting the sale of 
the central site between Water Street and Brunswick Street, 
containing 7,150 square yards at 11]. 18s. 1d. per yard, to 
Messrs W. Cubitt & Co. :—- 

‘‘T have just read with real sorrow that the centre block 
of the George’s Dock has been sold for ordinary building 
purposes. I had hoped a new Custom House would have been 
built on this site, and swimming baths, without Turkish or 
other baths, on the piece of land between the Dock Board 
offices and the Overhead Railway, and perhaps the latter 
may yet be done. It seems to me that the site of the George’s 
Dock and the area between it and the pierhead presented an 
opportunity for erecting a group of public buildings equal in 
beauty to any to be found in this country, and making a 
worthy entrance from the sea to the great city of Liverpool. 
This opportunity, which can never occur again, appears to 
have been lost, and future ages will lament the indifference 
of the Corporation of Liverpool to the adornment of this 
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city. A spirit of utilitarianism resulting in useful ugliness, 
should not be the sole guide of public ‘policy in regard to 
architecture, and it is a deplorable error to regard art as an 
extravagance to be repressed. Architecture is a science as 
well as a fine art, and it contributes very materially to the 
pleasure and comfort of the people. I have just heard that 
the city of St. Louis, in the United States, has voted five 
millions of dollars for improving and beautifying the town, 
and of this sum a million dollars are to be spent in improv- 
ing the appearance of the buildings opposite to the principal 
railway stations in order to create a favourable impression 
on the minds of visitors. Is it not worth while to make the 
principal entrance to Liverpool attractive? I hear the Cor- 
poration find the Municipal Offices in Dale Street too small. 
The Corporation should buy the Government Offices in Vic- 
toria Street, build another storey or two on the top of them, 
and join them by galleries to the Municipal Offices. The 
Government should transfer all their departments (not the 
Post Office, of course), such as the Customs House, Excise, 
Bankruptcy Court, &e., to a handsome building on the centre 
block of the George’s Dock. I have other improvements to 
suggest, but these will do for the present. Perhaps this letter 
may be read at the next meeting of your Council.” 

The arrangement was approved by a POINT DED of the 
City Council. 


THE “FOLDING FLAT.” 


Tue latest arrangement or ‘‘ notion ’’ in America for the flat 
is one which, through facility for transformation, is supposed 
to combine the advantages of the ‘‘baby flat’’ and the 
‘feathered nest.’’ To any dweller in English houses the 
scheme appears incredible. The inventor is Mr. N. C. Merrill. 
According to the Chicago Record Herald, two or three of the 
largest manufacturers of furniture in Chicago have taken such 
an interest in the scheme that a large tract of land has been 
secured, the backing coming largely from one of the best 


known of Chicago’s wealthy business men, and plans are being 
completed to erect upon this property, which is located in 
one of the most select residence neighbourhoods of the south 
side, apartment buildings to contain nothing but one or two 
‘ folding flats.’’ é 


room ‘ 
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In the plans that have been drawn for the first of the 
Chicago ‘‘ folding flats’’ provision is made for eight apart- 
ments to a floor. Four of these apartments are of two rooms, 
with baths and kitchen in addition. The other four apart- 
ments are one-room varieties, suitable, of course, for no more 
than a couple, or a couple with one or two children, willing 
to sleep in the same room, on a specially constructed coil 
arrangement, with a screen dividing the couch from the rest 
of the room. 

In the demonstrating ‘‘ folding flat ’’ in the Monon Build. 
ing, Mr. Merrill has constructed a one-room apartment which 
is equal in accommodations to the usual four-room flat of 
Chicago apartment buildings. ¥ 

The entrance is from the main corridor, ane whick the 
elevator runs. In the front corridor is the entrance to the 
apartment. A hallway leads past the entrance to the bath- 
rcom, on the right. The hall opens on to the changeable room. 
In this particular apartment provision is made to change, in 
ten seconds, the room into a parlour, with bookcases and 
writing desk, centre table and such stationary furniture as 
there may be space for; or a bedroom with brass bedstead, 
and dressed with pier glass that may be regulated to 1 
desired angle. 

In some of the model ‘‘ folding flats’’ that already hall 
become popular on the western coast the condensation idea 
has been carried to a greater extreme, and kitchen, laundry 
and bathroom are united in the conveniences of the one room. 
Mr. Merrill has been experimenting, however, for two years 
with the tastes and preferences of women, and the result of 
their suggestions has been the present evolution, whereby the 
bathroom and kitchen are separated from the main room ‘ 
the apartment. 

The kitchen is smaller even than the buffet kitchens of ill 
modern ‘‘ baby flat.”’ Through the arrangement of drawers, 
bins and sinks, however, fully as many desirable features 
have been provided, at the same time saving sufficient space 
for two people to remain in the room. The bathroom is prac: 
tically no different from that of the ordinary small flat in the 
most modern apartment building. 

An innovation has been worked i in the matter of caring fe 
goods to be delivered. In the outer hallway a small door, 
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ovided with a lock, opens. A duplicate key is kept with 

2 janitor. All goods are delivered to the janitor’s apart- 

mts, by the rear entrance. The janitor in turn delivers 
3 parcels to the respective flats. With his latch key he 
ens the outer door of the locker, and deposits the packages 

shelves built in the wall. The interior of the apartment 
provided with another door, which may be kept locked, so 
xt there is absolutely no opportunity of theft, the only 
rsons having access to the locker being the janitor and the 
iant of the flat. The promoter of the ‘‘ ‘folding flat ’’’ expects 
at the innovation will find prompt favour with the class 
urban dwellers who ordinarily occupy family hotels. 
For two people the one-room apartment ordinarily is suffi- 
nt for all needs. For the accommodation of larger families, 
for a family that has much over-night entertaining to do, 
3 two-room apartments are a greater convenience, in that 
xy afford the opportunity of privacy, which, for more than 
0 people, is lacking in the one-room apartment. 

However, in the arrangement of the buildings in Van- 
iver and in those proposed for Chicago, the plan is to have 
ficient extra rooms that additional over-night guests may 
eared for in the same manner as is true in hotels. Those 
io live in hotels not infrequently find it necessary to rent 
tra rooms to entertain guests who come for an indefinite 
ty. Inthe ‘‘ folding flat’ the same scheme will be provided 
e under the proposed plans. 

The furniture of the ‘‘ folding flat’’ naturally eliminates 
e necessity for the purchase of furniture by the tenant, thus 
iking the apartments practically furnished, and so enabling 
e demanding of a larger price than is ordinarily obtainable ; 

the same time reducing the expense of buying furniture 
d removing it from one apartment to another. In this 
unner it has been demonstrated that a saving can be effected 
the tenant, while the landlord at the same time is enabled 
secure a greater return on his original investment. 

Reducing the space required for tenants from four and 
yen rooms to one and two enables four people to live in a 
s space than is now occupied by two. 

In spite of the natural objection of flat dwellers to the 
nsideration of a project that will limit the already pro- 
ribed space in which they are compelled to live and breathe, 
e ‘‘ folding flat,” according to the developed plans, is more 
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sanitary than the apartments now universally in use in 
cities of any size. By the arrangement every room is flooded 
with light, while, under the plans adopted thus far, every 
closet will have light and air. 

The ideal ‘ folding flat’’ building, according to the in- 
ventor, is one built on an oval ground plan, on the inside of 
the lot, with park space about it, or with a large, light, airy 
court in the centre. Itis sucha building that is contemplated 
for the initial one to be erected soon, “according to present 
plans, which are being worked out now, on East End Avenue, 
Jackson Park. 

Some objection to the construction of an apartment build- 
ing in this neighbourhood has been encountered from property 
owners, who desire to keep the vicinity a strictly residence 
neighbourhood. However, the promoters and backers of the 
plan believe that, once the property owners gain a complete 
understanding of the nature of the ‘‘ folding flat,’’ including 
the style of architecture to be followed in the exterior, the 
objections will vanish. 


e 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 

THE annual report of Mr. James Massie, burgh engineer and 
master of works, Edinburgh, on the work carried out by the 
department under his charge during 1907 states, with refer- 
ence to the Dean of Guild Court work, that although the 
number of warrants granted by the Dean of Guild Court is 
the largest since 1899, the value of the work covered by these 
warrants is the lowest since 1901. This is accounted for by 
the large number of minor warrants applied for, which does 
not represent work of much value. It requires no statistics 
to prove that the building trades are passing through a period 
of severe depression, and figures can only illustrate what is 
already well known. Were it not that warrants were granted 
throughout the year for several large public buildings—e.g 

the Edinburgh Life Assurance offices, the Gresham Insur- 
ance buildings-and the Edinburgh Exhibition buildings, 
among others, which swell the amount under this head by 
132,3001. above the figures of last year—the total would show 
up very poorly indeed. Villas have fallen in number and 
value by one-half, and self-contained houses (including flatted 
villas, which have become so popular) have decreased in 
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number from 330 in 1906 to 191 in 1907, and in value from 
240,000/. to 98,5101. for these years. The value of tenement 
property for which warrants were granted, 172,9051., although 
not much below the figures of last year, is still on the down 
grade, but the value of alterations sanctioned—viz., 79,9621.— 
shows an increase over 1906 of 6,1021. The value of property 
certified as completed and fit for occupation is 506,990/., 
which is 20,4751. below the corresponding figure of last year. 
In number and yalue, villas, self-contained houses and tene- 
ment property show an increase over last year’s returns ; but 
under the heading ‘‘ Public and other buildings’’ there is a 
falling-off in value of 103,2251. 

Nine plans were submitted to the Council during the year 
for new proposals and for amendment on plans already sanc- 
tioned. The area of new proposals sanctioned amounted to 
104 acres, and one proposal, embracing an area of 184 acres, 
was not approved. The length of new streets sanctioned under 
these proposals amounted to 946 yards, and the new drains to 
1,256 yards. The districts for which feuing schemes were 
sanctioned are:—Cowan Road, Craiglea Place and Crescent, 
Falconhall, Grange estate, Craigentinny, Plewlands. New 
sewers of a total length of 3,530 yards, and over which super- 
vision had been extended, had been laid in new streets. 

The last work likely to be executed under the 1893 housing 
schemes was in course of being carried out in Potterrow, 
where two old properties on the east side of the street had 
been demolished, and part of the tenement at the corner of 
South College Street had been cut away to widen the entrance 
to Potterrow from the north end. These properties were so 
situated that each obstructed the light of the other, and no 
better improvement could be effected than clearing away the 
two old and worn-out tenements and giving open space to 
the rear of the newer and larger block in South College Street. 
What remained of the tenement in South College Street was 
reconstructed to give ten houses of two and three apartments 
and two shops. These would be ready for occupation in May, 
and the estimated cost of the work is 1,100/. Under the 1900 
scheme other two blocks had been reconstructed in Greenside 
Row and Marshall’s Court. These comprise twenty-six 
houses of one apartment, three houses of two apartments, 
and a small hall with kitchen, retiring-room and lavatory, 
which had been let to Greenside Parish Church as a club for 
the residenters of the district. The estimates for the recon- 
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struction of these tenements amounted to 2,882. 2s. 10g. 
and the adjusted accounts on the completion of the wor 
amounted to 2,8021. 19s. 5d. lags 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tue British Consul-General at San Francisco, in his anny; 
report, says that 1907 was characterised by continuous gradu; 
tions from a period of relative prosperity to one of depressioy 
At the beginning of the year San Francisco was recoverin 
from the disaster of April 1906, and the future was promi, 
ing; people were investing and spending their insuran 
money; wholesale and retail merchants had got settled j 
offices, and stores and trade had been brisk, since stocks ¢ 
goods of all descriptions had been consumed and had to } 
replaced. The building industry was booming, and so actiy 
was the great work of reconstruction that not a few foreboding 
were heard as to the city being overbuilt. Thousands , 
artisans had flocked in from all over the world to participa 
in the work, and the enormous wages they received helped { 
put money in circulation. Nobody appeared to be more certai 
of the continuance of good times than the dealers in buildin 
materials and the mechanics. The financial panic whie 
commenced in New York and rapidly spread over the enti 
country seriously affected San Francisco. With May 1 can 
the street car strike, which further crippled business. Buik 
ings in course of construction were delayed, and plans for ne 
construction work were abandoned altogether. The telephon 
strike followed, and other labour troubles are known to hay 
had a wider effect than the mere inconvenience they cause 
to the residents of this city. They shook the confidence ¢ 
investors in the Eastern States, and caused outside money 
which was badly needed for reconstruction purposes, to t 
withheld. The legal holidays, which were declared by #h 
Governor of the State from day to day while money wa 
tight, no doubt served their purpose, but had a depressin 
effect. The municipal election, too, with its campaigt 
affected matters to some extent, especially in real estate 
When the result was known confidence in the future of th 
city was largely restored. The exports show a serious declin 
due largely to the heavy falling off in shipments of wheat a1 
flour. On the other hand, imports have increased, the demai 
for building materials being to a certain extent supplie 
from abroad. i 
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As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


/ Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
am the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works wm progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thevr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., 1t is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The Council of the National Library of 
Wales are about to select a limited number of architects for 
competitive designs for the National Library buildings. 
Further particulars from Mr, J. R. Davies, hon. secretary of 
the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Bansury.—July 31.—The education committee invite de- 
signs for a public elementary school. Deposit 1J. Mr. O. J. 
Stockton, town clerk, Town Hall, Banbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AxMINsSTER.—June 20.—For the restoration in panelled 
oak covered with lead of the south aisle roof, of the parish 
church. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

ALNwick.—June 27.—Tenders (single or whole) are re- 
quired for a pair of semi-detached houses at Christon Bank 
Red Stead. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, architect and surveyor, 
Alnwick. 

BrEcKENHAM.—June 22.—F or alterations to the technical 
institute, Beckenham Road. Deposit 21. Mr. John A. 
Angell, surveyor. 

Betrast.—June 25.—For alterations and additions to 
building at corner of Gresham Street and North Street. 
Deposit 1l. ls. The City Surveyor, Belfast. 


Boynton.—June 30.—For the following works, for the . 
education committee of the County Council of the East 
Riding, namely :—(a) Erection of a Council school for fifty 
children and teacher’s house at Boynton ; (b) alterations and 
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(c) alterations “and | ‘additions to the Council 
Gembling; Foston and Kelk; (d) alterations atid additions 
to the‘ Council school at Speeton ; (e) erection of ‘a bridge 
over ‘the drain. in front of Dunswell Council school. The 
Building Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 


Bristou.—June 23.—The Bristol education committee in- 
vite separate tenders for builder and plumber’s work, con- 
nected with erection of a Council school at Sefton Park, 
Ashley Down. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. W. Vi. & AOR. 
Gough, architects, 24 Bridge Street, Bristol. 

BrixwamM.—July 8.—For erection of a residence adjoin- 
ing the Berry Head Road, Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred. 
Wm. Vanstone, C.E., architect and surveyor, Palace Cham- 
bers, Paignton. 

Bury.—June 24.—For alterations and additions to the 
offices at the electricity works, Rochdale Road. Mr, Arthur 
W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. 

Catcurra.—The Commissioners of the Corporation of 
Calcutta are prepared to receive tenders for raised steel tank 
or reservoir to hold 9,000,000 gallons of water. For further 
particulars see advertisement in this paper and Indzan and 
Eastern Engineer, 50 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

CuicHEsTeR.—June 23.—For erection of a secondary 
school for girls in the Stockbridge Road. Deposit 3l. 3s. 


Send names by June 11 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, 
A.R.I.B.A.,; county education architect, Education Offices, 
Horsham. 


Croypon.—July 10.—For erection of a secondary school 
for girls to accommodate some 380 pupils, in the Crescent. 
Send names with 1s. 1s. deposit to Mr. James Smyth, the 
Education Office, Katherine Street, Croydon. 


DartTForRD.—June 22.—For repairs, painting and other 
work at the joint isolation hospital, Bow Arrow Lane. De- 
posit 21. 2s. Send names by June 15 to Mr. Robert Mar- 
chant, architect, 28 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 

Drvonport.—June 25.—For erection of a coal-house at 
the Devonport Workhouse. Messrs. Thorneley & Rooke, 
architects, 29 St. Aubyn Street, Devonport, or 11 The Cres- 
cent, Plymouth. 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


anD Damp Wallis 


WITHIN ONE TO THREE DAYS BY THE 


“Turk” System 


H OF CONSTANTLY RENEWED DRY HOT, AND RAREFIED AIR. 
b ITSELF LATER ON. da 


NO MOISTURE CAN POSSIBLY SHOW 


CANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


’ Street, 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


| Hygienic Drying of New Building ; 


LOWEST PRICES FOR MACHINE 


ROOFING TILES 


AS SUPPLIED MONYHULL COLONY, 


Guaranteed not to Laminate or Decay. 


BOILER SETTING 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. e 


ae ms a 2 


Dew SBURY. —June. 25.—For ar. observation.-wards 
at the workhouse. Messrs. Holtom, &, Fox, Arges 


Hasteourne.—June 24.—For Ayocuan ofa strong- room, in 
the borough accountant’s office, town hall. . Mr. ‘Wm. Chap- 
man F ield, borough architect and building surveyor, Town 
Hall, Eastbourne. 5 


Emswortn.—June 20.—For erection of a. Council, school ‘ 
at Emsworth, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Enrretp.—June 25.—For erection of a pair of cottages, 
stables'and cartsheds at the depot site, Lincoln Road. Mr. 
Richard Collins, surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield. 


Gorcar.—June 29.—For the erection of assembly, dining 
and billiard rooms, and alterations and additions to the Con- é 
servative Club. Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, Golear, Yorks. — 


race 


GRAVESEND.—J une 25.—For erection of public elementary — 
schools for 808 children in Cecil Road. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr, ~ 
John J. Robson, architect, 335 High Holborn, London. us 

Harriey:—J une 30.—For erection of an additional class- — 
room and other works at the National School. Send names — 
to Messrs. Colson & Nisbett, architects, 45 Jewry Street, 
Winchester. 3 

Haworrtu (Yorxs).—June 29.—For supply and erection 
of a steam-engine and exhauster at the gasworks. The se 
Gasworks Manager, Haworth. 

Homerton.—June 21.—For alterations to the medica! 4 
superintendent’s house at the Hastern Fever Hospital, 
Homerton Grove, Homerton, N.E. Deposit 1. Mr. W. T. § 
Hatch, M. Inst. C. E., M.I. Mech. F., engineer-1in-chief, Metro- % 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, H.C. 4 

Hvuuiyi.—July 2.—For the erection of the second portion 
of the town hall extension. Deposit 5/. The yee Treasurer, — 
Town Hall, Hull. a 


Itrorp.—June 22.—For the installation of a low-pressure” 
hot-water heating system and ventilation at the library and 
public hall, Seven Kings. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Herbert 
Shaw, M.LC.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. — 


IreLAND.—July 1.—For erection of school and parochial” 
hall in Keady. Mr. H. C. Parkinson, architect, 1 ho 
Armagh. 


J.&W. WADE & CO. | 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATI 


London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, Har. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 
The Hygienic Drying Co., 
16 Tariff St., Manchester. 


LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 


OR HAND-MADE 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, SradmeRIoG 
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Lryton.—June 30.—For the cleansing, painting, repairs, 
and alterations to schools, to be executed during the summer 
vacation. Deposit 17. Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Lonpon.—July 16.—For erection of infirmary buildings 
at St. James Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. Deposit 
101. Mr. James S. Gibson, architect, 5 Old Bond Street, 
London, W. 


Lonpon.—June 24.—For alterations to the medical super- 
intendent’s house at the Eastern Fever Hospital, Homerton 
Grove, Homerton. Deposit 1/1. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.0.E., 
M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, the Metropolitan Asyluins 
Board, Embankment, E.C. 


MancuEstER.—June 22.—For erection ot additions at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate. Deposit 21. 2s. The Educa- 
tion Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

MaANCHESTER.—June 23.—For general builders’ work re- 
quired in erection of an electric car depot and buildings at 
Princess Road. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. J. M. M‘Elroy, 
general manager, Tramways Department, 55 Piccadilly, 
Manchester ; or Mr. J. Gibbons, architect, Parsonage Build- 
ings, 4 St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 


MansrFieLp.—July 1.—For erection and completion of 
additions to the Broomhill Schools; in Broomhill Lane. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, 
White Hart Chambers, Mansfield. 

Netiry.—July 6.—For alterations and drainage work 
to the main hospital of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley 
(War Department contract). Deposit 10s. The Director of 
Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Piatt Briper.—June 20.—For erection of engine-house 
at Platt Bridge, Hindley, Lancs. Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 


RamsGate.—June 27.—For erection of elementary schools 
at Ramsgate, on the Lillian Road site. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
T. G. Taylor, borough engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate. 


RawTENstTatt.—July 2.—For the whole or any section of 
the work comprised in the erection of Council school at 
Alder Grange, Lancs. Deposit 11. Mr. Arthur Brockle- 
hurst,. architect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterfoot. 


Rreon.—June 23.—For supply of brickwork and iron- 
work required at the gasworks in connection with alterations 
in the retort-house. Mr. W. T. Lancaster, gas manager, 


Sr. AusTett.—June 25.—For erection and completion of 
offices in High Cross Street. Messrs. F. C, Jury & Son, 
architects, 1 Alma Villas, Tregonissey Road, St. Austell, 
Cornwall. 

Scortanp.—June 20.—For mason, carpenter and joiner, 
plumber, plaster and tile, slater, glazier, iron and steel, 
electric-light wiring work, bells and blinds in connection 
with erection of new northern district school, Dunkeld Road, 
Perth. -Mr, G..P, Ka Young math... Boa. = 42 Tay Street, 
Perth. 

Scortanp.—June 22.—For the mason, carpenter and 
joiner, plumber, plasterer and tiler, slater, and painter and 
glazier’s work of a dwelling-house to be erected at Pocra 
Quay, for the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. Mr. R. 
Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, 15 Regent Quay. 


SHERBURN-IN-ELMet.—June 27.—For repairs and altera- 
tions to Mattram Farmhouse, Biggin, about two miles from 
Sherburn-in-Elmet Station. Messrs. Perkins & Perkins, 
solicitors, Sherburn-in-Elmet, South Milford. 


SkipToN.—June 25.—For new vestries and north aisle 
transept at the Skipton Parish Church. Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, Lancaster. 


SUNDERLAND.—June 25.—For alterations and additions 
at the workhouse, Hylton Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. 
W. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.1.B.A., architects, 20 Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland. 


WatEs.—June 22.—For the construction of a passenger 
station, platform and goods warehouse at Aberbargoed, for 
the Brecon and Merthyr Railway Company. Deposit 11. 1s. 
The Company’s Engineer, Tredegar Chambers, Newport, 
Mon. 


Wates.—June 22.—For erection of twenty-four cottages 
at Kenfig Hill. Mr. R. O. Clark, architect, Station Road, 
Port Talbot. 


ELECTRIC 


WE 


YDRO-EXTRACTORS|RED CYPRESS. 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


FINEST ** HYDRO” MADE. 


IT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
—-MOTHER WELL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


on on LEME 6 


itish Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


agers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
9 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
ubscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
tus Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
Vales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
n the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
te issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 
STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
STICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


s Horizontal, 


LICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


ATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


f Watershed, Chatham. 
legrams \ Boreholes; London. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smita & Tyrer for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 
Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices, 
La ERR VA, COLL OR, DARL ES SRA ee das SEA 6 or SeT 
Riera Boe ee RO ERR 
Tel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: * vavissemus,” London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 

HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e. 

Vertical Damp Course, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY, Telephones; { 3545 London Wall. 


LOUISIANA Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. 


Reinforerete 


Is a Cement specially prepared, 
exceedingly Finely Ground, and 
: without equal for +. 


FERRO-CONCRETE 


Purposes, <3 


CONSTRUCTION. 


LIMMER, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 
BY THE 


Wouldham Cement Co., 


LIMITED, 


Floors, 


+ Works . , 
LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX. 


71 Chatham, Telegranis— 


Telephone— 
“ Enriching, London,” j wie 


35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


-- 1846 Avenue. 
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“Watus.—June 22,—For erection and completion of thirty | | ~~. . THNDERS. . 
or more dwelling-houses at Thomastown, near Tonyrefail. | | peBN 25 i 
Mr. Philip J. Jones, architect, 16 High Street, Tonyrefail. ABERDEEN. ‘ 
Watzs.—June 24.—For repairing, papeting and paint- | For erecting market for the Aberdeen Hide, Skin and Tallow 
ing, &e., the Duke of Wellington Inn and the Tredegar _Market Company, Ltd. Mr. J. Rust, architect oa 
Arms, Rhymney. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton - 994 Union Street, Aberdeen. ie. 


Street,-Abberdare. : Accepted tenders. 


Watrs.—June 24.—For pulling down and rebuilding the 
Globe: Hotel, Castle Street, Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. pee & Here GN ; 3 ; : geiees 5 F ise 
James. & Morgan, FF.R.1.B.A., architects and surveyors, Beokh ease ee Pp ; y : j 699 1 . 

Bee Cardiff, g , plasterer : : , . 5° Oe 
Charles Street Chambers, Cardi Ross, plumber . : 489 0 0 

Wates.—June 25.—For erection of forty-six or more Merson & Stewart, slater . ; ‘ : 548 13 0 
houses at Blaengarw. Mr, W. Pilgrim Morris, secretary, | . Main, painter. : : : ; : 201 19 5 
Tymeinwr Building Society, 1 Ffaldau Villas, Ponty- Thomson, ironwork . : ; ; z 166 10 0 
cymmer. - Blaikie & Sons, electrical engineer. : 107 0 0 

'Wartrs.—June 29.—For erection of an Independent 
chapel at Gorseinon. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & ; BALLINLOUGH. 


Jones, architects and surveyors, Greenfield, Llanelly, and 


Station Road, Port Talbot For erecting a villa at Gregg’s Cross. Mr. J. F. M*MULLEN, ~ 
; 


architect, 30 South Mall, Cork. 


Wust Ham.—June 23.—For painting, cleansing, repairs, : ; z 
&c., of public buildings. Deposit 11. Mr. John G. Morley, asc ; : ; ; ; ; : ye ; h 
porough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. Murphy eee ; : ; : 350. ae ; 

West Ham.—June 23.—For alterations, &c., to The Gaul ‘ j ! ; ’ ; ; : 835 0 Om 
Grange, Harold Wood. Deposit 1l. Mr. John G. Morley, Kearns & Son ; : : ; ; ; 828 0 0. 
borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. Barrett ; ‘ ; ; : : 315 0. On 

WuitrHaven.—June 24.—For alterations to refuge build- Dutany & Co., Henry Street, Cork (accepted) 782 0 0 
ings, Market Place. Mr. J. N. Singleton, architect, 61 A 
Lowther Street, Whitehaven. BRADFIELD (ESSEX) , 


For alteration and renovations to Jacques Hall, Bradfield.” 
Mr. H. Srewarp WartineG, architect, Kingsway House, 
Dovercourt, and at Ipswich, Felixstowe, and Lowestoft. — 

Tur Worcestershire education committee have been in- Saunders : ; 5 i : 2 . £500 0270m 

formed that the following are the estimated amounts which 7 

will be required for new school buildings in the different 


| 


districts :_Evesham 8,9131., King’s Norton 19,2951., Yard- CHELTENHAM. 
ley 20,5691.; aided schools—Hales Owen 1,800/., Hanley For erection of lodge at Lilleybrook. Messrs. PROTHERO, 
Castle 1,2001., Hartlebury 2,500/., Kidderminster 1,500I., Puttuorr & Barnard, architects, Cheltenham. : 
Worcester 1,500/. There will also have to be a sum for the Billings & Sons. : 5 : ; . £743 .0 OF 
Kidderminster High School for Girls not less than 10,000/., Wilson ; : : ; : : : 
and a sum of 3,000/. for the new buildings of Redditch. |  Cortrns & Goprrey, Cheltenham (accepted) 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


= 
Zz 
=o 
$f 
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EW 
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vf 
23 
2. F 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). F 

(M#ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENS 
€30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ‘ 

ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteratio 


TUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. , 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in_ the World. — 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 

Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 2 
Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


=. 
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CROYDON. 


For erection of Mental Hospital buildings, 


Accepted tenders. 
Nightingale, Albert Works, builder . 


Tilley Bros., 53 Kingsland Road, heating 


engineer : A : f 
Pullan, Bradford, electrical engineer 


For erection of schools, Tavistock Road. 


Wattis, Balham, S.W. (accepted) . 


FARNHAM. 


For erection of observation block at Isolation Hospital. 


W. J. We ts, architect, Farnham. 
Baigent ‘ , 
Higlett & Hammond 
Billett & Mussellwhite 
Dyer . : : : 
German 
Taylor : 
Drowley & Co. 
G. Potter 
F, W. Potter : 
Musselwhite & Sapp 
Hughes Y ; : 
White : 
Martin, Wells & 
Ellis 
Watson 
Tarrant 
Cook & Son . 


Os, : 


Mills 

Kemp ; 

Goodall & Son 

Crosby & Co. . 

Tompsett & Co, . 

Chuter : : : 
Camsar Bros., Hale (accepted) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


i & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” 


fo Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
Rs Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


wee. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY, 


bial 
SUPPLEMENT = 
: DARTFORD. 
For the erection of a ward at the Infectious Hospital. 
Lonsdale £3,565 7 10 
£21,143 0 0 Wyles & Son ‘ 3,500: 0 0 
1 Sy Ellingham 5,421 0 0 
ae Mf || Knight 3,409 0 0 
Gunning & Son. $, 592: 12° 17 
Blay 3,528 8 0 
212/100" 05/05 teat 3,311 14 0 
Friday & Ling . 5,230 14 10 
Skinner : : : : : Ocoee Ove O 
Mr THomas & Ener, Woolwich (accepted) 5,185 0 0 
£1,375 0 0 
rots eee DOVERCOURT. 
1,025 0 0 For alterations to New Hall Farm, Dovercourt. Mr. H. 
ree 0 0 Stewarp WatLineG, architect, Kingsway House, Dover- 
Le : ° court, and at Ipswich, Felixstowe, and Lowestoft. 
1.000 0 0 Saunders (at per schedule). 
1,000 0 0 
996 0 0 
’ 995 0 0 
u 990 0 0 GRAVESEND. 
ee 0 0 | For erecting electrical sub-station at Roshervidle. Mr. F. T. 
ro : , Grant, borough surveyor. Quantities by Mr. W. H. 
949 0 0 Situ, 5 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
945 0 0 Thomas £893 0 0 
939 0 0 Hooker 836 0 0 
913 15 0 Tuffee 810 0 0 
SOV Oro Lonsdale : F 803 0 0 
889 0 0 Multon & Wallis . 7OGRA OSG 
878 0 0 Martin ; ods. OweO 
866 0 0 Pavitt & Sons 782. Ose 
859 0 0 Burrows 748 0 0 
850 0 0 Blaye gene 743 0. 0 
845 0 0 Wallis & Sons ‘ 5 VoL) O=.0 
789 0 0 Tone, Gravesend (accepted) . (2A Ome0 


LIFTS an HOISTS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 


49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restor 
Telegrams. “*FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & GO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF , 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, 


BROADWAY, 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


2 dried Stone 


WESTMINSTER. | Corsham Down 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
* -pequirements of 


BUILDERS ano THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


Detailed List & Trade Terms on Avplication. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


LONDON. Wy. 


SS = 
Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ramway (East End): 
CorsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from, Railway), 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to s 

sound and fine Building Stones on A ag 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements, ‘ 
for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonn OwneERs), 


n Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRija. 


Summer- 
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MéinvT 


HOVE (SUSSEX). 
For providing and laying wood paving (about 4,200 yards 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM D DOWN, 


FARLEIGH 'DOWA, 


ronsee Denis 
G.W.R. Messnourne 2 Fear. 
L.& S.W.R. 
132. Gr palbsiy lth Saoac: 


& Pimlico. 


Lifts a 


We are one of the oldest estae 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


rls 


HEAD OFFICES:- 2225. BATH. 


ELECTRIC & 
HYDRAULIC. 


Hoists 


HEATING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


LO NDO PR oho): 


Ros 19, 1908, .. 


For ne and general repairs to the public pattie Ken Pe | 


BOX GROUND, 
COMBE ROWN, STOKE GROUND, 


gte WATERPROOFING, GROUND. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
POR’ as 
LIVERPOGL — 
eer SUNERINS. 
MANCHESTER ~ ue 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


CHERRY ROW, 


A. SMITH & aie i} 


VINCENT Roberts} 
LEEDS.| 


superficial) in New Church Road. Mr. H. H. Scorr, nington Road, §.E. Mr. Henry Epwarps, borough 
borough surveyor. Pee Ls . pn vel ; 
Acmp Froorine anp Pavine Co. (1904), eee ie ee Ree 
Gainsborough Road (accepted) £2,152, 0 .0 Wright £465 0. 0 § 
Holmes , 447 0:0 = 
, Col 5 Co. 350 0 
IPSWICH. ee ie 
Ronald 345 0 0 
For the erection of two detached houses, Corder Road, Nichtineal 298 0 0 
Ipswich, Mr. H. Stewarp Warttine, architect, Tavern Repeat se 
Street, Ipswich, and at Dovercourt, Felixstowe, and Bickerton 290. O20 
Lowestoft. Hough . ? ; 288 0.0 
Harris, Ipswich (at per schedule). - Greenhill & Markharn 287. 0 Os 
Sharpington & Co. 279-0 Om 
Mills & Son . 2609 0: Oe 
KIDDERMINSTER. Perennt 27 0 0 
For alterations ne old chapel at cemetery, &c. Gra) Son. 5 0 0 
Williamson & Co. . £129 15 0 Saver & Son . ‘257 0° 
Thompson 114 0 0 f 
re hets 102 10 0 Brown & Son . 249 10 0 
Walker 94 0 0 Holloway « | 245” Os 
Gudgeon 92 15 0 Anglo-American Glennie sna Decdratune Go. 244 15 6 
Waters 89 2 6 Fenn 239 0 0. 
Brown, Kidderminster (accepte d) 86:-0n00 Roger 937° Oe 
Maxwell fae 235 0 0 
Richards 225 0) 0m 
oe eae 8 ‘ Chudleigh Bros. : 220 0 0 
For distempering and painting at children’s receiving home, Hocxine & Co., 140 Se aeaee Streak SE. 
Shepherd £195 0 0 Neel tele: 
Stuttle & Son . 135 0 0 : : : 
Palmer 2 130 0 0 For supplying electrical fittings for the offices of Holborn 
Taylor & Son. 128 7 6 Borough Council. 
Coake ie he a OS® Klsley £542 15 0 
Gilchrist 12100 Galsworthy 477 8 0 
Greenhill & M ark ham 119 10 0 Hart, Son, Peard & Co. Al 7-6 
Richards & Son : ; 3 ; 181-12" 10 Hulett & Co. . ‘ 590 6 0 
Johnson : ; : : : : : 99 0 0 Ditto, alternative . i , i : F 45115 5 
Hocking & Co. Y : : ‘ 90 10 0 Sincer & Sons, Lrp., 1 Arundel Street 
Kineston, Wapping (accepted) ; , : 60 15 0 (accepted) 568 17 6 
MKS Ra, 
te 
ere TRADE QIN ADK MARK @ 
, QUERRIES . BATH J «x ‘PORTbDAND -QUARRY: OWNERS QUARRIES 
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SUPPLEMENT 
aa : oo Oy nana MISSON. 
or the supply and erection of wrought-iron unclimbable * 1 eee 
fencing at the Lambeth Cemetery. Mr. Henry Epwarps, *e fen Rite ues ee Ara a 
borough engineer. kar ans 
Beier & Ucck tna bee Ono ds BP Pe a iy MOOR OEE 
Measures Bros. . . ; : : 2497 1000 Fea AE a aN Yee j oR ER Sie 
Ell f : ; 480 0 0 Moulson & Son. A é : : : 532 10 0 
ee eee es 2800) eee ee BROT OO 
Wright . , 371 0 0 Tarnish aes : : : ; : ‘ 510 0 0 
Ree Co. 369 0..0 T. H. Marrison . : : é ‘ A 480 0 0 
Wenham & Waters : ‘ d : ; 518 0 0 pehiree peeas ; : 467 18 11 
; Gri & Son, Doncaster (accepted). : : 433 0 O 
Pontifex & Co. ; : : : ; : 307 10 0 Wilks & Inch 42 
Hill & Smith Cee. |. 294 100 tn oe SP ciety) pe: 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss : : ’ . 261 15 10 
NC eae) Lee 8 96g QQ NEWTON ABBOT. 
Cross & Co. . . : , < : : 259 18 6 | For enlargement of boys’ school, Highweek. Mr. Prrcy 
Albion Iron Co. k P ; : ; 239 5 0 Morris, county architect (education), Exeter. Quan- 
Elwell . : é : } ; : 239 0 0 tities by Mr. S. W. Haveuton, Plymouth. 
Palmer & Co. ° : “ < ° « 228 2 6 Francis s : 5 . ‘ : £3,167 0 8 
| Miller & Sons ig _ : 2 ; : 218 11 0 Pethick Bros., Ltd. . 4 i ¢ , 3,164 0 0 
| Haywarp & Sons, W olverhampton (ac- Lethbridge & Son : ; A k : 35,084 0 0 
bepied) ww Be TOR 0-0 Feaiee at Wt ene ie 3 045° 6 5 
For cooking and heating i natatas &c., for new infirmary Lapthorne & Co. . é : : : 5,025 0 0 
buildings, &c., at ‘Homerton: Mr. A. KE. Pripmore, Crocker : te : 5,018 7 9 
architect, 61 Bartholomew Close, B.C. Westcott, Mastin & W bite’ ; ‘ : 2,985 5 9 
Cooking apparatus, dc. Mills . : 7 é : ; 2,943 15 6 
Benham & Sons. F . ; : a 2 Ld00° 10/6 Goss . : : : ; 4 , : 2,945 0 0 
') Ritchie & Co. . ; : : F , 1,065 10 0 Coles . j ; . ; , , ; pie DRS DEA eae 2 
| Davis Gas Stove Co... ; ; : : 994 0 0 Paynter. 2 ; : ; ; ; 2,881 0 0 
| Carron Co, . : 5 ; ‘ 838 3 6 Stacey : é sues : 7 ; 2,872 0 0 
McDowet.t, Stevens & Co., 4 Upper Badcock ; : : ; : : 4 2,870 5 10 
Thames Street, E.C. (accepted) f 3 813 16 6 Parker Bros. . p ; : ‘ 3 2,854 11 0 
Heating and hot-water apparatus. Wakeham Bros. . : ; . : : AY Wk eal 
May . é 5 . 5 : SOLO Onno Bearne ; : : : 2,741 12 1 
Kennell & Co. ; : ‘ 2,640 0 0, BENNETT, Bodmin (accepted) < , ? 2,683 1 2 
WenHAm & WATERS (accepted) . ! : 2,409 0 0 
Dennis ; : : 2,039 0 O 
Laundry mach inery, ce. OULTON BROAD. 
May . : i 2 ; 4240 0 0 For the erection of two detached cottages, Garden Estate, 
Manlove: ‘Alot & Co. : 3 , } 3,445 11 0 Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. Mr. H. Srewarp Wart tine, 
Raina & Co. (accepted) . : : 2,265 0 architect, London Road, Lowestoft, and at Dovercourt, 
Disinfector and steriliser. Ipswich, and Felixstowe. 
Autiotr & Paton (accepted) . ; . £319 and £144 Youngs, Oulton Broad . : : ? (enka e- Oe O 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS, 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


ror Interior and = is also easily applied for renovae 
Coatoston Exterior Decorations, | | Coatostone ting stonework and acts as a 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or ]} appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By |} es 
this process cannot ’be detected from Natural Stone. 4 appry 


Che Coatostone Decoration C0., Tl Mortimer Street, W. | 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 nOReFOReES 


The DELTA MEVAL CUMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Creenwich, 
London, S.E. 


all work done off ladders. For further particulars 


TA EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) 


1t 


> 
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ROTHERFIELD. 


For laying about 900 yards of sewers and construction of 


sewage-disposal works. Mr. Joun Taylor, surveyor, 

Uckaeid. 
Bingham ; z if : : SOLO Vz) 
open & Hawn 594 12 4 
Pedrette Val ate aces! 
Taylor 568 5 6 
Young . ; : an 563 7 5 
Ball & Co. 535 10. 8 
Rayner . 532 16 4 
HurcHINSON & Co., St. Ticohards-c on- Bea (ac- 

cepted) c 5 525 12 -5 
Cranston & Co. Syl hs oye 

SALISBURY. 


For erecting caretaker’s rooms and. class-rooms at Brown 


Street Baptist Church. Mr. A. C. Boruams, architect 

Salisbury. 
Tryhorn £1,598 0 0 
Bishop 1,397 0 0 
Dawkins 4 1,490 0 O 
Wort & Way™.. : 1,390 0 0 
Vincent & Folland .. 1,450 0 0 
Roles & Son as 1,330 0 0 
Dobman & Haynes .. 1,300 0 O 
Burton : ; 1285 ' 2 O70 
Smith & Bundy ; 2557.30 40 
Young Bros. 250. 00 
Billet & Musselw ite: A 1245 0 0 
Harris Bros. . 120540)" 0 
Day Bros. (accepted) « L107) 5-090 

SOUTHDOWN. 
For: covering large. reservoir. Mr. K. McAuprn, borough 

surveyor. 
Davies & Morgan . £438 O O 
Cole 4 ° 4507 0%20 
HEATHERLEY & Co. Pembroke (accepted) 356 0 0 


finedon Office : 
230 Pentonvii!e Rd.. King’s Cross. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. 


SOUTHALL. 
eee making-up West End Road and Northcote Avenue. 
R. Brown, engineer, Southall. 


West End Road. Northcote Avenue 


Champniss & Co. . . £1,920 410, £1,417. 2 6 
Neave & Son 1,870 0 0 1,394 0 0 
Mann 1,859.20. 1 388) 0a 
Seymour & Hanson 1,577 14d ea Oye 
Dykes 1,592 14 7 1,186 17 10 
Plaistowe T501-26ae0 1,125 110 
Free & Sons . 1,482 "3°29 1,108 2 9 
Watton 1,456 6 4 1,089 35 11 
Rhodes 146150 3 1,077. 5,0 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall 

(accepted) ; A 14225500 1,056 0 0 

TWICKENHAM. 


For underground convenience at the corner of York Street 


and London Road. Mr. F. W. Parcs, surveyor, 
Twickenham. 
Jennings & Co., Ltd., Lambeth Palace 
Road £1,472: 009 
WOOTTON BASSETT. 


For erection of farm buildings, Marsh Farm. Messrs. Drew 
& Sons, architects, Swindon. 


Chequer £521 10 10 
Trow & Son . 520 0 
Tydeman Bros. 494 15 
Tarrant 482 14 
Pope Bros. 476 8 
Colborne 475 0 
Kilminster 454 17 
H. & C. SpackMaAn, ‘Swindon (accemtedye 450. 0 


Tur Consul-General at Antwerp notifies that the munici- 
pal authorities of that city are calling for tenders for the con- 
struction of a fire station. The cost is estimated at 416,625fr. 
(about 24,665/.), and a deposit of 25,000fr. (about t, 0001.) 
will be required to qualify any tender. 


ype WATER PAINT 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


/ILLESDEN PAPER 


The Best Underlining on the Market. 


Used by Leading Architects. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent’ SUBSTITUTE 
unbreakable, flexible, and stands 


FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, 
extremes of heat and cold. 


CARBOLINE. 


SS. ©: Owe 


Mr. | 


on a Cer ms 
pe a SN TU he 8 


ia a tie a aa wear hi 


: 
+ 
3 

+. 


Has been before the trade some years, — 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits, — 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON, — 


FOR ALE 
CLIMATES, 


See next issue 


A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 


excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN rtd Lb LONDON, N.W, 


MODERN ‘BUILDING SPECIALI TIES. 


E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS 


8 ft. by 4 ft, 


For Fire Proof and Damp Proof Ceilings and Walls. 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER FIRE-PROOF MATERIAL IN CHEAPNESS, STRENGTH, 


AND QUICKNESS AND EASE OF ERECTION. 


ALSO 
COMPOBOARD, 8-18 feet long, 4 feet wide. 
and Walls. Interior use only. 
E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. 


VENEERED PANELS in Oak, Walnut, &c., for Dadoes. 
LAMINATED WATERPROOF PANELS for Painting. 


For Ceilings 


CAN BE COVERED AS SOON AS FIXED. 


For Samples and Particulars apply: 


MACHIN & KOENIG, 


17 & 18 Roscoe Street, 
waatina E.C. ——— 


For Exterior and Interior Work, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Unper the direction of Mr. J. Forster, architect, Carlisle, 
the ‘‘ Boyle”’ system of natural ventilation, embracing the 
latest patent “‘air-pump”’ ventilators, has been applied to 
the Kirkandrews Council school, Carlisle. 

Tue Westminster City Council have adopted the creosoted 
yellow deal blocks of the Acme Flooring and Paving Company, 
Ltd., for paving Grosvenor Square and St. George’s Road. 

Tue Blackley new workhouse infirmary, Manchester, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke- 
flues, Manchester grates and patent exhaust roof-ventilators. 

. Dyce Hall and library, erected from the plans of Messrs. 
Walker & Duncan, architects, Aberdeen, and Half Way 
House Hotel, Parkstone, Dorset, of which Mr. W. Andrew, 
Parkstone, is the architect, have been ventilated by means of 
Mackay’s patent ventilators and air inlets, supplied by 
Cousland & Mackay, Glasgow. 


A NEW quarter-chime clock from the plans of the late 
Lord Grimthorpe has just been fixed in the tower of Girton 
parish church by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufac- 
turers, Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are making another 
for a new public building at Wallsend-on-Tyne, and erecting 
a new church clock at Rillington, near York, with three ex- 
ternal dials, generally from Lord Grimthorpe’s designs. 

A WORKING scale model of the Kearney high-speed rail- 
way was exhibited on Saturday last in a temporary building 
on the east side of Aldwych, Strand, under the direction of 
Mr. E. W. Chalmers Kearney, the inventor, who demon- 
strated on nearly 200 feet of track the adaptability of his 
system to tube and elevated railways at a high rate of speed. 

At the meeting of shareholders of R. Waygood & Co. on 
Tuesday, Mr. H. C. Walker, the managing director, said 
the output for the year had been larger than in any 
previous year. They had also had a large number of orders 
for private mansions and public offices. They had completed 
one of the cliff lifts at Bournemouth, which was at work at 
Easter. The profit for the year showed a considerable advance 
on that of last year, being 61,327/., and they were paying six 
per cent. for the year on the ordinary shares, and carrying 


forward 3,544. 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


LTD., 


Telephone ; 34 Emerald Street, 


lent Steel Self-contained | 
(eakRoomsQrncefiminas | 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMATE 
DGUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVor 


11053 Central.* 


a 7 TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


ROOFING 
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.at an estimated cost of 33,0001. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


For Pitched Roofs of all 
kinds of Buildings, 


RUBEROID 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 
Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 
No Expense for Maintenance 
or Repairs. 
FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED, 


(all Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 
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after, and the tradition ‘has exercised its influence not only 
in modern art but in industry also. Rembrandt could make, | 
as Byron says, darkness equal light ; but he impoverished him- 
self by purchasing beautiful stuffs and other works for the 
sake of their colour. It is appropriate that the title ‘‘ Rem- 
brandtin ’’ should be applied to the new Dutch enamel paints 
which Mr. C. H. Pollard, of Walthamstow, alone has the 
right to import. They have the qualities which are desirable 
for such paints, and a brilliancy which is attractive. Their 
economy is another desirable quality, and as there are 150 
colours and tints, their applicability is wide. 


SAFES—BURGLARS AND FIRES. 


Tue Ratner Safe Company have adopted the plan of promptly, 
announcing the resistance offered by their safes to thieves 
or fires. Messrs. Paul Campbell & Sons, of Glasgow, inform 
them that an attempt was made on one of the safes with 
gelatine, but it entirely failed. In April last burglars also 
failed in trying to open a safe belonging to Messrs. Tite & 
Sons, of Cambridge Heath, N.E. In the fire of March, 1907, 
in Featherstone Street, although the premises of Messrs. 
Cooper Bros. were completely destroyed, the contents of a 
Ratner safe remained intact. Messrs. Death & Ellwood, of 
Leicester, have also testified to finding their books and docu- 
ments in perfect preservation after a severe fire test, to which 
another safe succumbed. One Northampton firm recently 
ordered forty-four safes for their branches. These are records 
which must be always satisfactory to Messrs. Ratner. 


Tut Aberdeen Town Council on June 15 had under con- 
sideration a scheme for the formation of a new thoroughfare 
between the Joint Station and the northern part of the city 
It was decided to defer 
the matter for a month in order that the special committee 
in charge might have an opportunity of bringing forward 


| fuller information regarding details. 


GALBRAITH & WINTO 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK i 
London, W.C. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot 
on the injector principle, up 


and Smoke Trouble. 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blo 


Fret. 


Dining and Smoking-Rooms, & 


“‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators, 


Full particulars on application, 


LENDON, E.C- 


HKSTABLISHED 1852. 


(Successors to 


Ventilating Engineers, 


“‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


throughout. 
Adapted to any style 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, 
Estimates, &c., forward 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
* Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Regd. No. 321.884, Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


Cotour was an attribute which the Dutch Masters sought 


iH 


BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


The “JINGOSO” 


Air, 
the 


chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
Fitted with 


wer 


and Slow Combustion Swinging 


A BOON TO ARCHITECfS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 


Cc. 


* JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


James Bedford & Co. 


Cas. Watson, P.B.8.A., & Hint & HEY 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


& 


Well made in strong Zine 


of 


paces, 
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VARIETIES. 
Tue estate has been sworn at. 14,522]. of Mr. Henry 


Poston, of Hockley, Essex, and Sutton Court, Chiswick, S.W.- 


Gruat consternation is being caused by the proposed erec- 
tion by. the Borough of West Ham of a fever hospital at 
Harold Wood. : 

Tue late Dr. Bickersteth left 10,000/. to the Liverpool 
Royal Infirmary. The Governors contemplate carrying out an 
extensive extension scheme. 

A new hotel, to be known as the Grand, is to be erected at 
Worthing. The architect is Mr. 8. E. Davies, of 44 Gresham 
Street, London, E.C. 

Tur New Theatre, Oxford, is closed for some months, to 
allow of reconstruction according to the designs of Mr. 
W. G. R. Sprague. 

Tue Watford Urban Council on Friday evening decided to 
take a poll of the town as to whether 73 acres of Cassiobury 
Park should be acquired at a cost of 24,0001. 

INCANDESCENT gaslight is being extensively used in Ger- 
many. The Prussian-Hessian railway authorities, says a 
Consular report, have decided to adopt incandescent light on 
their passenger cars. 

Tuer Liverpool tramways committee are about to try the 
experiment of running first-class trams on one route. These 
cars are to be specially upholstered, and will be run every 
fifteen minutes, double fares being charged. 


Mr. P. C. Cowan, chief engineering inspector, Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry in the City Hall, Dublin, 
last week, in reference to an application by the Dublin Cor- 
poration for the Board’s sanction to loans of 22,2001. for 
main drainage purposes. 


At a meeting of Girvan Town Council, held on Monday 
night, a letter was read from Mr. John McMaster, The 
Holt, near Canterbury, offering to erect at his own expense 
a town hall and municipal offices, retaining and embodying 
the old town steeple as part of the design, the cost of the 
work not to exceed 7,5001. The offer was accepted. 


E.1zaBetH’s Hovussr, Brixton Hill, which is believed to 
be the oldest building in the neighbourhood, is to be replaced 
by flats. The garden attached to the house is famous, and it 


iy 


And TERRA-COTTA 


x 
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is claimed, probably without ground, that the first potato in 
England was grown there. Sir Walter Raleigh, who intro- 


duced the potato to England, lived at Brixton, near to Bliza- 3 


beth’s House, which the Queen used as a country seat. 
At University College, London,-Mr. H. Deans has been 


reappointed to lecture on’‘ Railway Engineering,’ Mr. 


A. T. Walmisley to lecture on ‘ Waterways, Docks and 
Maritime Engineering,’ and Mr. W. N. Blair to lecture on 
“ Roads, Street Paving and Tramways’”’ during the session 
of 1908-9. 

Tur Colchester Town Council have been considering the 
establishment of auxiliary electricity works, at a cost of 
25,0001. to 30,000/., near the sewage outfall works. This 
course is proposed owing to action having been taken against 
the Corporation on account of the vibration caused by the 
machinery at the existing generating station. The Council 
have decided to obtain expert advice. 

At the Rosyth naval base work on a large scale may be 
possibly retarded for another eighteen months, as an ade- 
quate water supply will not be available until that time. 


Unexpected difficulties have been met with in the construc- _ 


tion of the reservoir. Rock has been found at a considerable — 
depth, which will make an excellent foundation for the — 
sea-wall. 

Tue Mansfield Town Council at the next meeting will — 
consider a report with reference to the terms of appoint- 
ment of a borough surveyor in the place of the late Mr. 
R. F. Vallance. The committee recommend the appoint- 
ment of a surveyor to devote his whole time to the duties ~ 
of the office at a salary of 3007. per annum. 

Tur Featherstone District Council have accepted the offer 
of the Hon. J. Cunliffe Lister, proprietor of the Ackton Hall 
Colliery, to spend 5,000/. or more, if required, on providing 
public baths for the town. This offer arises out of the 
refusal of Mr. Carnegie to transfer his offer to provide a 
library to baths, which were regarded as more urgently 
required, 

Tue Leek Rural District Council have adopted the plans 
prepared by Messrs. Willcox & Raikes of a scheme for deal- 
ing with the sewerage of Endon and Stanley. The plans and 
estimate submitted, amounting to 6,000/., were approved and 
they will be forwarded to the Local Government Board for 


REINFORCED| 
CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


: 
‘ 


Are UNRIVALLED for the following reasons :— 


Saving of Cost. 


One-Third 
Weight 
of Solid Floors. 


Facilities 
for Ventilation. 


Saving of | peace 
Steel work. ae 
Rapidity of 


Construction. 


Elimination of 
Centering. 


Sound 


ISOMETRIC) VIEW 


“UK. FLOOR . 


to Builders. 


British Capital—_British Management—British Lawpour. 


Complete Schemes for Steel Frame or Ferro-Concréte Buildings. submitted, and our’experienced Engineers are always at your service. | 


UNITED KINGDOM FIREPROOFING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. — ~ . 


Managing Director: 
GEO. H. GASCOIGNE. 


=a a “0. 


WORKS: PERIVALE, ALPERTON. _ 


Telephone: No. 3228 VICTORIA. 
Telegrams: ““UCAIGH, LONDON.’ 


and Fire Proof. F 


No Obstruction § q 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


KFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—THE CHAPEL—THE WARDEN’S 


HOUSE, 
SCULPTURED PANELS, MUSEUM, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
PANEL FOR A DOOR IN OAK. 


NATHEDRAL_ SERIES, NEWCASTLE._THE FONT AND TOWER ARCH 
ON SOUTH SIDE. 


WOODMANSTERNE GRANGE, SURREY. 


heir sanction to a loan for this amount, but at present the 
ortion of the scheme dealing with Endon village and Orford 
toad only will be carried out at an estimated cost of 3,0001. 

At the Birmingham General Hospital on Saturday, the 
eremony took place of the dedication of a bed in Ward No. 2 
-the men’s accident ward—which has been provided by the 
um of 1,250/. handed over to the institution by the work- 
ople employed by the Birmingham Corporation from 1893 
01906 in the Elan Valley during the construction of the great 
a through which Birmingham is supplied with water from 
Vales. 

Tue Beckenham Council have decided to give notice to 

he two gas companies supplying the public street lamps 
hat after September 29 next they may substitute electricity 
or gas in street lighting. At present, although Beckenham 
yossesses 1ts own electric light works, only one short street 
s lit with electricity—namely, with arc lamps. It is pro- 
wosdd to use the new metallic filament electric lamps, which 
ze expected to be a great improvement over gas at a lower 
ost. ‘ 
- Parr I. (District Statistics) of the General Report and 
Matistics of Mines and Quarries for 1907 has been published 
iy the Home Office as a Blue Book. At the quarries under 
he Quarries Act 87,814 persons were employed, a decrease 
if 5,702 on the year 1906. At quarries there were eighty- 
ight fatal accidents and eighty-nine deaths, a decrease of 
our in number and eight in deaths. Non-fatal accidents 
how a considerable increase owing to the more definite re- 
juirement in regard to reporting them which came in force 
inder the Act of 1906. 


As Supplied 
to 
Corporations, 
Cement 
Works, 
&c., Ke. 


W. & T. AVERY, Ltd. 


Tue tower which is being erected at the new Birmingham 
University buildings at Bournbrook is to be fitted, as already. 
announced, with a clock and bells, the gift of Mr. T. Row- 
botham, the contractor. It has been decided that the clock 
shall be placed at an elevation of nearly 200 feet. The dial 
is to be 17 feet in diameter, and illuminated at night. The 
quarters will be chimed on four bells, and the hour will 
be struck on a much larger bell, weighing 5 tons, which will 
consequently be of an unusually deep tone. The height of 
the tower at present is about 150 feet. When completed 
it is intended to be 325 feet over all. 


Ar Cuckfield the local authorities have had the roads 
tar-sprayed in order to mitigate the dust nuisance, but an 
unexpected difficulty has arisen. Farmers and others are 
complaining that their ponds, which take the surface 
drainage from the tar-painted roads, have become polluted, 
thus rendering them unsafe for cattle to drink therefrom. 
Fish in the ponds have also been killed by the tar. A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Cuckfield Urban Council 
to investigate the matter. 


Aw Edinburgh lady has left by her will the whole residue 
of the estate to be held in trust for, among other purposes, 
the erection in the vicinity of Edinburgh of twenty or 
more plain but neat and comfortable detached or semi- 
detached cottaggs, each to contain from two to four apart- 
ments (which must be constructed at an average cost.of 2001. 
each), with a flower-plot in front and small garden at the 
back. The cottages are to be appropriated to a correspond- 
ing number of sober, respectable, and well-educated aged men 
or women about sixty years of age. 


THr opening ceremony of the new building of the Baptist 
Schools and Institute, High Street, Ilford, took place on 
Tuesday, June 16, the site being at the rear of the church, 
which was completed some months ago. The facings are of 
red pressed bricks and:the dressings of Bath stone. The archi- 
tects, whose design for the church, schools and institute was 
selected in competition, are Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son, of 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. The builders of the school 
and institute are Messrs. F, & A. Willmott, of 56 and 58 High 
Road, Ilford, E. The contract amount for the institute build- 
ings was 2,4871., and the cost of the complete premises has been 
about 8,2000. 
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Tue Hotel Alexandra, Dovercourt, which has been re- 
decorated and renovated throughout, and generally brought up 
to date;, has been reopened. under new management, and was 
during ‘the past regatta week thronged with visitors. The 
whole work was entrusted to Mr. I. A. Saunders, of High 
Street, Dovercourt, who has most satisfactorily carried it out 
under the superintendence of Mr. H. Steward Watling, archi- 
tect, of Dovercourt, Ipswich, &c. 2 

HAsLINGDEN Corporation is at present engaged upon a 
number of- schemes for the improvement of the borough, in- 
cluding the electrification of the tramways, the building of a 
Council school, and the erection of a refuse destructor. Work 
will begin shortly on a large extension to the technical 
school. As a consequence the building trade will be kept 
fairly busy for the greater portion of the year. The Board 
of Guardians is inviting tenders for the erection of a new 
infirmary. 

THe Sneiton Asylum Estate, near Nottingham, has been 
purchased recently with a view to development. The estate 
comprises over nineteen acres, and was previously owned by 
the County Council in connection with their lunatic asylum 
until a few years ago. According to the present scheme six 
streets 42 feet in width are to be laid out at right angles to 
Carlton Road. About 200 cottages of a high-class type are 
to be erected, and each will have a depth of from 70 feet to 
80 feet, which represents from 50 to 60 per cent. greater area 
per site than any modern property in the locality. The 
rents to be charged will be from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. 

Messrs. James Howven & Co., Glasgow, have secured the 
contract to supply a turbo-generator set of engines for the 
Corporation of Manchester, after keen competition. Seven 
tenders were considered by the Corporation—four for turbines 
of the Parsons type and three for the Zoelly type. The 
Howden-Zoelly turbine which the firm are to construct will be 
of 6,000 kw.—larger than any Zoelly turbine now working, 
and larger, it is believed, than any turbine yet installed in this 
country for generating electricity, with the exception of one 
of the same power (6,000 kw.) of the Parsons type recently 
installed by the Manchester Corporation. 

Mr. T. H. Tuxtocn held a Local Government Board 
inquiry at Swansea under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, relative to an application of the 
Corporation for sanction to borrow 24,100/. for the erection 
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and road-making. The land proposed to be built upon 
the property of the Corporation, vested in them by Act 
Parliament in 1762. Dr. Morgan, medical officer of healt 
said there were in the borough 173 houses unfit for habita 
tion, and the Corporation were unable to deal with such 
houses because there were no other dwellings for people to 
go to. Of the 173 houses unfit fifty-one could be made fit 


by repairs and alterations, but 122 would have to be e 


the whole borough was 5.4, as against 5.2 in 1901. 


Tur Census of Production Department of the Board of 
Trade have issued the schedules of inquiry in connecti 
with the iron and steel and engineering trades. These 
for returns as to (1) nature of trade or business, (2) twelye 
months to which the return relates, (3) quantity and val 
of output, (4) cost of materials used, (5) amount pay 
to other firms in respect of work sub-let, (6) number of per 
employed on the last Wednesday in January, April, Ju 
and October, (7) number of calendar days worked, (8) (a) 
capacity of engines owned and (b) amount of electricity used 
in the year of return. Voluntary information as to the 
output, materials used and plant in 1906 is also asked for, — 


Tue British Consul-General at Antwerp, Sir Cecil Herts. } 
let, states that the past expenditure on the port of oh 


has amounted to a total of 8,928,000/., of which sun 
4,320,000/. was expended on river quays and 4,608,0001. 

docks. The estimated future expenditure, according to t 
city engineer, is as follows :—Port extension scheme, san 
tioned by the law of March 30, 1906 (this includes the canal 
dock, its nine subsidiary docks, the five dry docks and theiz 
three locks at Kruisschans, as well as port installations, 
cranes, sheds, &c.), 7,000,0007.; “Grande Coupure”’ ( 
abeyance pending the decision as to the advisability of i 
construction), 4,400,0007.; and new dry dock of Austruweel 
(in addition to the five dry docks at Kruisschans, included 
in the port extension scheme), estimated at 160,000/.—tota s 
11,560, 0001. 


Mr. Putte SNowpsn, M.P., in a letter read at a meet 
ing held at Whitefield to protest against the proposed 6x- 
penditure of 12,4107. on the extension of the Bury Union 
Workhouse, says :—‘‘It would be extremely foolish for any 
local authority to spend a large sum of money on workhou J 
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accommodation at present. It is an open secret that the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law will recommend the 
abolition of the present Poor-law system and of the work- 
house as we now have it. Their recommendations will take 
the form of putting all local government under the councils 
and dividing the present work of the Poor-law bodies among 
the different departments of Council work. The children 
will go to the education committee, the infirm to municipal 
hospitals, the aged to something like almshouses, the casuals 
to a municipal reformatory department.’’ 

Mr. RAw.inson’s motion for the rejection of the London 
County Council (Money) Bill, which was the reason for the 
order for the third reading of the Bill being further post- 
poned, is intended not to jeopardise the fortunes of the Bill, 
but to raise a point of principle, as has been done in past 
years. It is felt by many members that before such money 
Bills are sanctioned by the House due inquiry should be 
made into the proposals made. In the case of the present 
Bill it is desired to elucidate the clause whereby power is 
asked by the London County Council to borrow from their 
sinking fund. Other points on which information will be 
sought are what proportion of the 200,000/. asked for it is 
proposed to spend in the current year on the new county hall 
buildings, and what is the allocation of the 1,290,000/. which 
is tabled as the lump sum required, among other purposes, 
for the purchase of tramway undertakings and the construc- 
tion of the tramway subway between the Strand and the 
Victoria Embankment. 

_ Tue Noran water scheme for the supply of Arbroath has 
been inaugurated. The Corporation’s obligation in respect 
of compensation water involved the construction of Glenogil 
reservoir, which has. been formed by a concrete dam across 
the Noran Valley, with a capacity of 60 million gallons. The 
top water-level is 767 feet above Ordnance datum, and pro- 
vision is made for the discharge of 625,000 gallons of com- 
pensation water per day. The construction of Glenogil reser- 
yoir, intake works and adjacent piping was carried out by 
administration, Mr. William Duncan, of Glasgow, acting as 
administrator for the Corporation. The remaining works 
were carried out under contract, the contractors being Mr. 
R. C. Crawford, Uddingston, and Mr. Robert Gibson, 
Glasgow, pipe-laying and relative works ; Messrs. M‘Laugh- 
lin, Anderson & Mann, Glasgow, Framedrum reservoir, pipe- 


laying and relative works; Mr. John Bryce, Whitburn, 
Muirheads reservoir, pipe-laying and relative works. In- 
cluding Parliamentary expenses, land and wayleaves, the 
cost of the undertaking amounted to about 87,000/., and the 
engineers for the scheme have been Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, 
M.Inst.C.E., Glasgow. The resident engineers on the works 
have been Mr. John M. Hogg and Mr. Charles W. Hogg. 

Tur Board of Education have issued a circular to local 
education authorities, stating they have had their attention 
called to the practice of locking the external doors during 
school hours. In view of the loss of life which has occurred 
in several cases of panic in public buildings, and which has 
been caused or increased by the inability of the occupants to 
obtain a ready exit, the Board desire to urge that the follow- 
ing principles should be adopted in all public elementary 
schools at the earliest possible date :—(1) External doors of 
schools should never be locked while children are in the 
building. Any protection considered necessary for cloak- 
rooms, &c., should: be provided by separate locked doors to 
those rooms. If it is necessary that the external doors should 
be closed against intruders this can be done in the majority 
of cases by the adoption of some form of ‘‘ panic-bolt.”’ 
(2) External doors which swing only inwards should be 
altered to swing outwards as well if possible. This measure 
must be regarded as absolutely necessary in the case of a door 
at the foot of a flight of stairs or at the end of a long passage. 
The Board of Education will instruct their inspectors to pay 
special regard to the observance of these principles in report- 
ing on public elementary schools. 

Tuer county surveyor of Worcestershire states in his nine- 
teenth annual report that he wished to refer to the altered 
conditions of traffic upon the roads and the consequent con- 
tinual increase in the cost of maintaining them. Large 
quantities of various goods, as well as passengers formerly 
conveyed by rail, were now carried over the roads by traction 
engines and heavy and light motors. These self-propelled 
vehicles were not only increasing in numbers, but they 
generally carried two or three times the weight, travelled 
two or three times as far in a day as, and at two or three 
times the speed of the horse-drawn vehicles; and, in addition 
to this the surfaces of the roads, which formerly had only 
to bear the weight of wheels rolling over them, were now 
subject to the grip of the wheels besides the weight of these 
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new mechanically driven carriages, Ah had a very dete 
tive effect on the road metal. More than ever during the last 
year he had noticed how quickly roads, after being ex- 
pensively metalled, begin to show the effect of all this new 
traffic. The cost of the roads had been steadily rising during 
the last ten years. He had slightly reduced his estimate 
for the current year, though he greatly feared if the roads 
were to be efficiently maintained this reduction could not be 
continued. The total gross estimate for the year amounted 
to 68,165/., and the actual gross sum expended was 61,0171. 


SMOKE PREVENTION IN AMERICA. 


A REPORT upon smoke abatement for the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce was lately prepared by a committee appointed 
specially for the purpose. 

The committee say :—‘‘ Of one thing we are quite certain 
—namely, that the mere passing of an ordinance, no matter 
how drastic, will not remedy the evil. The enforcement of the 
ordinance must be rendered unnecessary by the hearty co- 
operation of steam users. In the city of Cleveland ordinances 
were made, disregarded and repealed during a long interval 
of years, and no real good was accomplished until the manu- 
facturers themselves took hold of the matter, and now, while 
the ordinance is ‘ enforced,’ yet arrests and fines are the excep- 
tion, and enforcement is secured by educational methods upon 
the part of the Department of Smoke Abatement and willing 
co-operation upon the part of the great majority of steam 
users,”’ 

The report says:—‘‘In boiler-firing the formation of 
smoke must be prevented, as the conditions do not permit of its 
being burned. The essential conditions for preventing smoke 
in boiler fires may be enumer 
must be distilled from the coal at a uniform rate. (2) The 
gases when distilled must be brought into intimate mixture, 
with sufficient hot air to burn them completely. (3) The 
mixing should be done in a firebrick chamber. (4) The gases 
should not be allowed to touch the comparatively cold surfaces 
of the boiler until they are completely burned. This means 
that the gases shall have sufficient space and time in which 
to burn before they are allowed to come in contact with the 
boiler surface.’ 
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es conclusion the report says: =‘ Ban ie: point: of: vie 
of smoke prevention the automatic stoker is ‘merely a means f 
feeding the coal uniformly into the fire, and thereby m 
taining uniform conditions and therefore uniform product 
of hydrocarbon gases.’ Uniform conditions make it much ea 
to maintain perfect combustion of the hydrocarbons, and he 
to prevent smoke, but very many, installations of autom 
stokers smoke very badly, often quite as badly as furnaces wi 
poor hand-firing. In order to prevent smoke it is quite 
necessary to maintain the proper conditions for good com 
tion with stokers as without them. To ensure these conditio 
it is customary to build a firebrick arch over the stoker, eith 
in the shape of a ‘Dutch oven’ in front of the boiler ‘sett 
(which i is usually the better plan where room permits), or tl 
arch is thrown across the firebox between the fire and 
boiler. It is usually difficult to maintain an arch in this 
position owing to the high temperature to which the brick- 
work is subjected on both sides, and many devices have been 
put forward to maintain these arches. One type, whic 
appears so far to be quite successful, is in use in one or tw 
boiler plants in this city. It consists of special shaped brick 
which are perforated so that air from the outside is permitte 
to travel the whole length of the arch within the chamber 
or flues formed by these perforations, and is delivered, con 
siderably heated, at the rear end of the arch, where it supplie: 
the air for the final combustion of the gases. The heat ab 
sorbed by this air keeps the bricks sufficiently, cool to preven 
their destruction. The ‘Dutch oven’ construction has th 
advantage that this arch is free to radiate its heat pres the 
top, and it is therefore relatively easy to maintain.”’ 
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At Wishaw Dean of Guild Court on Monday the trustees 
of Lodge St. Mary, Coltness, Wishaw, No. 31, were granted 
warrant to erect a new temple, hall, &e. aud Stewarton Street. | 
The new building is estimated to cost 2,5007.. 4 

THe Solihull Board of Guardians on Tuesday approved 
the erection of an administrative block of buildings at the 
workhouse in accordance with the plans approved by the 
Local Government Board at a cost of 6,5001., of which sum ™ 
5,100/. will be repaid within thirty years and the remaining " 
sum within fifteen years. 
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FIRE PROTECTION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tue city engineer has prepared a statement of the proposed 
special fire protection system for San Francisco, which will 
probably be adopted when the necessary funds become 
available from the sale of bonds which have been authorised, 
The main features of the system are outlined as follows :— 
San Francisco’s special fire protection system will consist of 
a network of pipes, two fresh water reservoirs for supplying 
under ordinary conditions three auxiliary salt water pump- 
ing stations on the water front for use in a general con- 
flagration, two fire-boats, a number of cisterns throughout 
the residential and business districts, and an independent 
telephone service for the sole use of the fire department. 
The two reservoirs, each of 5,000,000 gallons capacity, are to 
be placed on Twin Peaks, one of the highest parts of the 
city. From them the water will flow through two 18-inch 
pipes, each of which will traverse a different route to a 
pressure relief tank of 600,000 gallons in another part of 
the town. This tank will be kept full, and will at all times 
ye connected with the distribution system. The distribution 
system will consist of a network of iron pipes, together 
with the necessary valves and hydrants and a number of 
fire-boat connections. From the experience gained in the 
disaster of April 1906 it is believed that an earthquake of 
equal or greater intensity will probably not seriously affect 
distribution pipes properly laid on solid ground. The salt 
water pumping plants will be three in number, two having 
a capacity of 16,000 gallons and one of 8,000 gallons. In 
addition it is proposed to provide at least two fire-boats, each 
having a capacity of 12,000 gallons per minute. 


AMERICAN GLASS MAKING. 


Ir is reported by the British Consul at Philadelphia that 
United States glass manufacturers have, since 1900, made 
great strides in the direction of cheaper production by the use 
of machinery for mechanical manipulation in the manufacture 
of window glass, narrow-necked bottles and general glassware. 
The general improvement in factory construction, furnace 
equipment and installation of mechanical blowing machines 
resulted in an increase of 23,000,000 dols. (about 4,600,000/.) 


2,000,000 dols. (about 400,000/.) more than the production of 
glass in 1880. 

Plate glass manufacturers have recently introduced the 
production of imitation marble out of glass, which is particu- 
larly suitable for restaurants, hospitals and other places where 
cleanliness is essential, for, unlike marble, it does not absorb 
moisture. 

There is a United States invention which has perfected the 
modern art of pressing glass mechanically in portable hinged 
moulds, thereby increasing the output fully 500 per cent., 
considerably decreasing the cost, and duplicating in large 
numbers figured and imitation cut patterns and designs which 
cannot otherwise be made, except by the slower and more 
costly process of blowing and cutting by hand. 

There has been an electric method recently introduced for 
the easier handling of large sheets of plate glass, shop windows, 
&c.—viz. by the use of heavy magnets placed against the glass 
on one side, whilst on the other are flat plates of iron or steel. 
The magnet holds the plate tight to the glass, thus enabling 
a heavy plate of glass to be handled with ease by the use of as 
many magnets as may be required, each magnet being con- 
nected by wire with the current producer, which current can at 
once be cut off when necessary to release the glass plate from 
the steel or iron plate at the back. 


Tue City of London Board of Guardians have decided in 
favour of electricity as the illuminant for their new work- 
house and infirmary at Homerton. The architect submitted 
statistics, giving the following comparative figures :—Elec- 
tricity.—Initial cost; 1,000/.; annual cost of illumination, 
150/. ; maintenance, 60/. ; total cost of last two items, 210. 
Gas.—Initial cost, 2891. 7s. 9d. ; annual cost, 2831. 16s. 8d. ; 
maintenance, 82/. 15s. ; total annual cost and maintenance, 
366]. 11s. 8d. The total candle-power given for the gas scheme 
was more than double that of the electricity scheme, but the 
architect pointed out that the latter had a greater variation 
in the illuminating power of the lamps, and one eight-candle 
power lamp would be used in a position only requiring a small 
light, whereas in the same position a gas lamp would be using 
a sixty-candle power illuminant. An amendment that the 
matter Should be referred back to committee for the advice of 


in the value of the output from 1900 to 1905, which is just | an expert was defeated by two votes. 
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EXPEDITIOUS BUILDING IN NEW YORK. 


ConsTRucTION work in the lower part of Manhattan, New 
York City, is ordinarily difficult to execute, and particularly 
so when the contract is a penalty-and-bonus one. _An interest- 
ing example of how various problems occurring in the course 
of such a contract may be handled in reinforced concrete 
construction is afforded, says the Engineering Record, by the 
erection of the building of Rogers & Pyatt, manufacturers of 
varnishes, at 34 Fletcher Street. This building was designed 
by Messrs. Ludlow & Valentine. 

The location of the building on Fletcher Street, a narrow 
alley scarcely 15 feet in width, with side-walks only 44 feet 
wide, but with traffic enough passing through so that the 

street could not be closed, was the first difficulty to be over- 
come. This made the receiving of material especially trouble- 
some, and the storage of anything whatever, or even the 
placing of a small shanty outside of the building line, out of 
the question, nor could a working platform of sufficient width 
to be of value be erected. 

The close proximity of the building to the East River made 
necessary the use of pile foundations, and the deep basement 
some 10 feet. below the tide level required careful water- 
proofing, continuous pumping while putting in the founda- 
tions, and ample reinforcement against upward water pres- 
sure. The installation of a boiler plant in the basement 
necessitated the construction of the basement and first floor 
in two sections, each section being at a different level, and in 
almost every storey special provisions had to be made to accom- 
modate the apparatus, vats, vents and piping required by the 
owner. 

After the building was well under way the plans were 
changed from an eight-storey. to a ten-storey structure; the 
floor loads were also changed, necessitating prompt action in 
securing additional steel and supplies. The desire of the 
owners for the greatest speed in erecting that was practicable 
called for careful planning, not only of the concrete work, but 
also of the sub-contract work, such as fire escape, doors, 
windows, skylights and painting, so that the various kinds of 
work might go on simultaneously and at the same time 
economically. 

The building is somewhat irregular in plan, having a 
street frontage of 68 feet 8 inches and a maximum depth of 
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56 feet, the plan above the first floor being a rectangle with one 
quarter omitted. 

As the work was commenced in winter it was at once fore- 
seen that after the excavation, piling, waterproofing and the 
foundation walls were in place it would still be too early in the 
season to get trap rock down the Hudson River, and it would 


supply could be procured to last over the close of navigation, 


‘be necessary to haul stone at heavy expense from Jersey | 
quarries or from cars placed at up-town terminals, unless a 


Accordingly a bulkhead on the East River was rented, and 
Z-inch trap rock sufficient to carry up the building to the 


sixth floor was placed upon it. 


The excavating and piling were started early in January. — 
Continuous rows of piles were driven on the outside line of the — 
property, the spacing varying with the loads to be carried, ; 
double lines being driven under all wall columns. From nine 
to sixteen piles were driven under each interior column, and 


piles were driven for the engine foundations. 


Piles were cut — 


off at a depth of from 8 to 16 feet below the curb level, depend- — 


ing upon the depth of the basement floors. 


A continuous — 


concrete cap reinforced with twisted steel rods was built on 
the outside line of piles, with similar caps over all:interior 
piles, and a 3-inch layer of concrete was laid over the entire — 


basement floor. Four-inch brick walls were then carried up 
to the curb level on the outside lines of the property. 
Against this five-ply felt coated with tar was applied, which 
was carried continuously down over the concrete cap, over all 


the interior footings, over the 3-inch layer of concrete pre- — 
viously mentioned, and against the vertical offsets in the : 
floor. An electric pump continuously operated prevented the — 


displacement of the waterproofing while being applied, and 


was not abandoned until the basement floor had been entirely | 
The main base- — 
ment wall and exterior columns were then built on the inside : 


put in and heavily lcaded with material. 


of the waterproofing, and the basement floor, 9 inches thick 


on the upper level and 21 inches on the lower, was laid. — 


This floor, as stated before, was reinforced against upward 


water pressure ; reverse beams containing from three to five — 


z-inch square twisted bars were extended between all columns, 


and 4-inch square twisted bars were placed in the upper part — 


of the floor slab to transfer the pressure to the columns and 
walls. The above work was finally completed on April 21, 
1907, and the structural part of the work was commenced. 
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A Ransome concrete-mixer has been installed in the base- 
ment connected with the Lidgerwood drum hoist, both 
machines being in the centre of the building and requiring 
the omission of one panel of the floor slab in each floor. Two 
sets of floor and column forms were made up in a yard some 
distance from the work, but close to a lumber yard, where 
power saws and other machinery made the cost of construct- 
ing the forms economical. They were hauled to the site in the 
exact order in which they were needed and set in place imme- 
diately. The greater part of the trap rock which had been 
stored on the bulkhead was placed in the basement to load the 
floor properly and be ready for use. Sand and cement were 
delivered to the building by trucks. Any rubbish or waste 
matter was removed at once by trucks, as the cramped quarters 
allowed no storage room for débris, 

The forms for the first floor were set on April 22, and each 
floor was completed in four and a half working days there- 
after, the roof being poured on June 27, or in forty-seven 
working days after the work began on the erection of the first- 
storey columns. By the use of two sets of forms no centres 
were struck in less than five days, and posting was kept in 
place under all beams and girders for fifteen to twenty days. 

In all cases when the weather permitted the floor finish 
was put on at the same time as the floor slab, but the work 
‘was not delayed when the weather was inclement; in that 
case the rough slab was put down, and the finish applied 
afterward, and thoroughly bonded to the slab by the Ransome 
method. As it was necessary to set forms upon freshly 
finished floors, building paper was laid over each floor as soon 
as the finish had hardened. This, of course, could be used 
but once, but prevented any grout or concrete from the upper 
floors from sticking to the finish and made the cleaning up 
very much easier. The stairways were carried up close behind 
the floors, and also the concrete curtain walls on the front 
elevation ; all rear and side walls were built in brick. 

As soon as the two first floors were in place and the speed of 
erection could be definitely fixed, a complete working schedule 
was made up for all work connected with the building. The 
various sub-contractors were consulted and notified just when 
the building would be ready for their material and when it 
’ must be delivered and set in place. For instance, a date was 
set for starting the brick curtain walls of each floor. The iron 


ra 


gnaw wood which has been treated with 
ANTHROL. Full particulars 
and prices will be sent on 
application. 


Cox 


ANTHROL. protects all varieties of wood from decay, whether 
the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all 
wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 
and the teredo in sea water. Rats will not 


contractor was informed that all fire-escape brackets must be 


on hand to be built in, and the window contractor that the 
window frames must be delivered. Similar dates were set for 
starting the elevator and stair partitions, and all door frames, 
with their necessary bolts, had to be in readiness for setting. 
The door frames were 7-inch channel irons, and were shipped 
direct from the mill cut to the exact length, in this way avoid- 
ing all'waste. They were punched and assembled on the job. 
The sizes of the door openings were thus accurately determined 
before setting, which permitted the fire doors and two section 
elevator doors to be built without requiring a measurement of 
each opening. The doors were then hung as fast as partitions 
were in place. The stairways were carried up so promptly that 
measurements could be taken for the stair railing in ample 
time to procure what special fittings were required. Bolts and 
anchors were set in the forms for attaching the large orna- 
mental brackets on the facade, and also for the framework 
carrying the copper cornice. In each floor diagrams were 
furnished by the owner’s engineers, showing the proposed 
arrangement of piping and the like, and threaded sockets were 
set in the floor slabs to attach hangers, thus doing away with 
all future drilling. Openings were left for plumbing lines, 
vents, acid conveyors and other pipes, and holes were left in 
all beams and girders close up under the floor slab to allow 
the installation of electric conduits, as it was not possible to 
decide on the lighting layout until later. 

Measurements were taken for all skylights and ventilators 
while the roof forms were still in place, so as to give all the 
time possible for their manufacture. As soon as the roof was 
poured and material for the brick masons had been placed on 
different floors, dry materials for closing the openings left for 
the hoist were also hoisted, the hoist was dismantled and the 
emitted floor slabs set in place, well bonded to the balance 
of the floor. All interior surfaces were given a coat of cold- 
water paint and the front elevation tool-dressed for the lower 
two storeys, and treated with La Farge cement and white sand 
on the upper portion. 

The window-trames and doors, stair rails and other iron- 
work were given one coat of paint before being erected and 
the finish coat put on after they had been put in place. 

By careful attention to the schedule prepared and by 
insisting and seeing to it that all sub-contractors lived up to 
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for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 
ANTHROL does not require 
does not reduce the mechanical 


animals; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 
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the specified date as to the deliveries, the job was finished 
and turned over to the owners on: August 12, 1907; in other 
words, in 113 calendar days after the first formwork was 
undertaken. This rapid work finished the job thirty-four 
days before the time allowed. 


STRIKE AT SALTERLEY GRANGE. 


At last week’s meeting of the Birmingham Trades Council a 
letter was read from the Cheltenham building trades joint 
committee, calling attention to the dispute which had arisen 
at the Salterley Grange Sanatorium. The letter stated that, 
in addition to infringing the walking time rule, the contractor 
had, until recently, refused to pay the trade union rate of 
wages to the several labourers employed. Although the health 
committee had been satisfied on the point, they declined to 
make the contractor pay the back time, or penalise him in 
any way. Allsociety men had been called from the job, which 
was now “‘ blacked.”’ 

A member said this was a matter which affected labourers 
in all sections of the building trade. The contractor was a Bir- 
mingham man, and it was alleged that he had refused to abide 
by the rules agreed upon by the master builders of Cheltenham 
and the operatives. In the first place, he did not pay the 
proper rate of wages to the labourers first on the job. That 
had been altered since. But another important point in con- 
nection with the building trade rules in Cheltenham was that 
affecting the walking time. Salterley Grange was two and a 
half miles from the town ; consequently, had a Cheltenham 
master obtained the job he would have had to pay, under the 
rules, walking time for all operatives who had to go over a 
mile and a half, which they would do in their own time. 
Various representations were made to the contractor, but he 
said he was not bound by rules to the making of which he had 
not been a party. But the Cheltenham men understood, and 
he always understood, that a contractor who signed an agree- 
ment to pay the wages current in a district also agreed to 
abide by the working rules which obtained there. The men 
claimed that walking time was part of their rules. The Bir- 
mingham health committee were approached, and they had 
written to the effect that they had received a letter from him, 
stating he was paying the standard rate of wages current in 
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_ nite reply, and were seeking further information. 


[Junz 19, 1908, 
the district. As to the other point, they had received no defi- 
That was 
as far as the health committee had gone, and the present 
position was that the strike was well in progress at the 


Salterley Grange Sanatorium, and the work was being done 
by blackleg labour, 


ve 


The Chairman said it had always been admitted, — 
so long as he had known anything about the building trade, — 
that, above a certain distance, men should be allowed time to | 
But there was another im- | 
portant point. It seemed that as the deputation from Chel-_ 
tenham had gone to the health committee and got no satisfac- _ 
tion, it betokened a change in the attitude of the health com- — 
mittee since the death of Alderman Sir William Cook. If 
that were going to be the attitude of the committee, the Council — 
would not be doing their duty if they did not put their foot — 
down. A deputation consisting of representatives of the _ 
trades concerned was appointed. It was decided that the * 
deputation should be introduced by the chairman of the = 
Council. 6 
a ee 


Mr. ArtHur W. Smiru, the engineer and surveyor to 
the Yardley Rural District Council, in his report for the 
year 1907, states that the mileage of highways in the dis- 
trict is now sixty-nine miles 1,069 yards, and the population — 
in December last was estimated at 55,014. The rateable 
value in December, 1907, was 207,964. Plans had been b 
approved during the year representing 800 houses and shops, — 
and 217 had been disapproved, and 862 buildings had been | 
completed. A determined but unsuccessful attempt was — 
made by a firm of architects, supported by the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, to defy the Council on the ques- 
tion of the height of bedrooms, but the plans were amended 
in accordance with the by-laws as interpreted by the Council. 
The point raised was, the report states, of exceptional im- 
portance to the district, for if the contentions of the objectors 
had been allowed, bedrooms could have been constructed on 
the ground floor and the first floor of a less height than 9 feet, 
and would thus have affected the value and ventilation of 
house property. 
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e zbove Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
. at the Goyt Mill, Stockport, é 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the - 
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Tel. Add.: ‘* ASPHALT,’’ LEEDS. 
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‘ASPHALT 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their conmmunications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to recewe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read im public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thevr contents. 

No communication can be inserted wnless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., at is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Banpury.—July 31.—The education committee invite de- 
signs for a public elementary school. Deposit 1l. Mr. O. J. 
Stockton, town clerk, Town Hall, Banbury. 

Bristou.—July 4.—The Bristol Royal Infirmary commit- 
tee desire names of architects who desire to send in competition 
designs. All Bristol architects may compete, and twelve 
names will be selected from the list sent in. Give particulars 
of work carried out. Premiums of 200 guineas, 150 guineas, 
and 100 guineas. Assessor, Mr. E. T. Hall, V.P.R.1.B.A. 
Mr. W. E. Budgett, Secretary and House Governor, Bristol 
Royal Infirmary, Bristol. 

CreckHpaton.—Aug. 7.—The Urban District Council invite 
plans and designs for new secondary and technical school for 
150 pupils. Plan and printed particulars and full details on 
deposit of 12. 1s., returnable on receipt of design. Premiums of 
50/., 30/7. and 20/. on conditions only specified in the particulars, 
Mr. John H, Linfield, clerk, Town Hall, Cleckheaton, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atnwick.—June 27.—Tenders (single or whole) are re- 
quired for a pair of semi-detached houses at Christon Bank 
Red Stead. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, architect and surveyor, 
Alnwick. 

BarNsteEy.—June 29.—For the works required for all or 
any trades in erecting new entrances, dressing-rooms, bars, 
&c., at the Oakwell Football Ground. Mr. Reg. Goodworth, 
architect, 114 Dodworth Road, Barnsley. 

Brrxpy.—For erection and completion of Baptist church 
and schools, Birkby, Huddersfield. Forward names to 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract and 
Castleford. 


o) 


ee 


LONDON: QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER. 


MANCHESTER: 55 MARKET STREET. 


BRISTOL : BANGOR WHARF, CUMBERLAND 
ROAD. 


BRIDLINGTON: MARSHALL AVENUE. 
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Boynton.—June 30.—For the following works, for the 
education committee of the County Council of the Hast 
Riding, namely :—(a) Erection of a Council school for fifty 
children and teacher’s house at Boynton; (b) alterations and 
additions to the Council school at Preston (deposit LD Rusa) 
(c) alferations and additions to the Council school at 
Gembling, Foston and Kelk; (d) alterations and additions 
to the Council school at Speeton; (e) erection of a bridge 
over the drain in front of Dunswell Council school. The 
Building Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. ie 

BrixHamM.—July 8.—For erection of a residence adjoin- 
ing the Berry Head Road, Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred. 
Wm. Vanstone, C.E., architect and surveyor, Palace Cham- 
bers, Paignton. 

Brovuguton.—July 4.—For making improvements and 
enlargements to Broughton School, near Stokesley. Apply 
before June 27 at the office of Messrs. J. M. Bottomley, Son 
& Welburn, architects, 28 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

Burniry.—July 4.—For the several works required in 
erection and completion of baths in North Street. Send 
names and addresses to Mr. G. H. Pickles, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Burnley. 

Catcutra.—The Commissioners of the Corporation of 
Calcutta are prepared to receive tenders for raised steel tank 
or reservoir to hold 9,000,000 gallons of water. For further 
particulars see advertisement in this paper and Indian and 
Eastern Engineer, 50 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

CHIppInc CamppEN.—July 9.—For carrying out altera- 
tions and additions to the Chipping Campden Grammar 
School, Glos. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. R. G. Phillips, archi- 
tect, Midland Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

CLEETHORPES.—June 29.—For the following works, for 
the Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe Urban District Council, 
namely :—Alterations to boat landing-stage at Sea Road; 
also for painting work at the Council house, technical insti- 
tute, Kingsway, Sidney Park, ambulance station on pro- 
menade. Mr. Egbert Rushton, engineer and surveyor, 
Council. House, Cleethorpes, Lincs. 

CockrizLp.—June 29.—For alterations and additions to 
the two Church of England schools at Cockfield, Durham. 
Send names to Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, F.R.1I.B.A., archi- 
tects, Darlington. 


Croypon.—July 10.—For erection of a secondary school 
for girls to accommodate some 380 pupils, in the Crescent. 
Send names with 1s. 1s. deposit to Mr. James Smyth, the 
Education Office, Katherine Street, Croydon. 

Daruineton.—June 29.—For erection of public con- 
veniences under the covered market. Mr. George Winter, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall. 

DarLiIncTton.—June 29.—For erection and completion 
of a school for 420 scholars at Harrowgate Hill. Deposit 
al. 2s. Mr. George Winter, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 

Drewssury.—July 1.—For the various works required in 
erection of four dwelling-houses in Leeds Road. Messrs. 
Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 

Hastie1cu.—July 13.—For erection of a Council school 
at Kastleigh, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Kast Sronrenouse.—July 1.—For the builders’ work in 
connection with erection of an iron fire-escape stairs at the 
workhouse. Deposit 1/1. Mr. R. Robinson Rodd, clerk, 
52 Union Street, East Stonehouse, Devon. 

FRosterLEY.—July 8.—For erection of a parish hall at 
Frosterley, Durham. Mr. VY. A. Rippon, Rogerley Hall, 
Frosterley. : 

Gotcar.—June 29.—For the erection of assembly, dining 
and billiard rooms, and alterations and additions to the Con- 
servative Club. Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, Golcar, Yorks. 

Harriey.—June 30.—For erection of an additional class- 
room and other works at the National School. Send names 
to Messrs. Colson & Nisbett, architects, 45 Jewry Street, 
Winchester. 

Hawortu (Yorxs).—June 29.—For supply and erection 
of a steam-engine and exhauster at the gasworks. The 
Gasworks Manager, Haworth. 

Hinpsrorp.—July 5.—For completion of tower of Hinds- 
ford Church, near Atherton, Lanes. Office of Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

Hui.—July 2.—For the erection of the second portion 
of the town hall extension. Deposit 51. The City Treasurer, 
Town Hall, Hull. 

Inrorp.—July 14.—For the erection of a twenty-six bed 
ward and staff accommodation at the isolation hospital, 
Chadwell Heath. Deposit 51. Mr. H. Shaw, M.1.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 


ALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and. 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Sey 
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THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe, oie ceraann 


ROWE BROS. & Co. Ltd. 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter.. Lead Wire and Tape for - 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 

A LARCE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANCES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS, 


Architects are svecially inwited to inspect ovr Show Rooms. ’ 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or mantle ; 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 3 in. at less than one-third the costofstone. 
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Architects, Builders and others interested in the subject of Ventilation are invited to write for Illustrated 
List A which gives particulars of the 


BARROL PATENT VENTILATOR 


This ventilator, which has no moveable working parts and is automatic in its action, ensures a continuous 
current of pure air and is a positive preventive of down draught. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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IrELAND.—July 1.—For erection of school and parochial 
hall in Keady. Mr. H. C. Parkinson, architect, 1 Russell 
Street, Armagh. 

TRELAND.— July 2.—For the construction of a new wing 
to present sanatorium, Downpatrick, for the committee of 
management of the Down County Infirmary. County Sur- 
veyor’s Office. : 

Lryton.—June 50.—For the cleansing, painting, repairs, 

and alterations to schools, to be executed during the summer 
vacation. Deposit 1l. Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
. Lonvon.—July 7.—For erection of a school to accommo- 
date 1,124 scholars at Acton Wells, Victoria Road, Acton, W. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs, E. C. P, & H. Monson, architects, 
182 High Street, Acton. 

Lonpon.—July 16.—For erection of infirmary buildings 
at St. James Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. Deposit 
107. Mr. James S. Gibson, architect, 5 Old Bond Street, 
London, W. 

Low BrentHam.—July 5.—Whole or separate tenders in 
connection with the erection of a school at Low Bentham, near 
Settle. Deposit 11. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

LyrHam.—July 1.—Tenders (for whole or separate trades) 
are invited for new vestries at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Lytham, 
Lanes. Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 

MansFreLp.—July 1.—For erection and completion of 
additions to the Broomhill Schools, in Broomhill Lane. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, 
White Hart Chambers, Mansfield. 

Netiry.—July 6.—For alterations and drainage work 
to the main hospital of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley 
(War Department contract). Deposit 10s. The Director of 
Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 

NETTESWELL.—June 27.—For additions to the non-pro- 
vided school of Netteswell, Essex. Send names to Mr. H. 
Tooley, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—June 30. 
required in erecting isolation wards for children at the work- 
house, Westgate Road. Send names to Mr. James Atkinson, 
clerk, Union Offices, 127 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyME.—June 27.—For building a wall 
about 85 yards long; also a 7 feet culvert, 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter, on sewage outfall works, at Madeley. Mr. J. H. 
Knight, clerk. 

Norrotxk.—July 10.—For new cloakroom, sundry altera- 
tions, &c., at Burnham Overy, Walpole St. Andrew Cross 
Keys, and Wiggenhall St. Mary Magdalen schools, and for 
enlarging classroom and offices, together with cleaning and 
gener al repairs, at Snettisham school, for the Norfolk Edu- 
cation Committee. Deposit 1/. 1s. each. Send names by 
June 29 to the Secretary, Education Offices, Shire Hall, 
Norwich. 

OvuGuHTERSIDE.—July 6.—For carrying out extensive 
alterations and additions to the Council school at Oughter- 
side, Cumberland. Mr. Joseph Forster, M.S.A., architect, 
13 Earl Street, Carlisle. 


Prcswoop.—June 29.—For erection of extensions to shop 
premises, warehouses, &c., and manager’s house. Mr. L, G. 
Ekins, architect, Co-operative Wholesale Society, West 
Blandford Street, Newcastle. 

RamsGate.—June 27.—For erection of elementary schools 
at Ramsgate, on the Lillian Road site. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
T. G. Taylor, borough engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

RawtTENstaLt.—July 2.—For the whole or any section of 
the work comprised in the erection of Council school at 
Alder Grange, Lancs. Deposit 11. Mr. Arthur Brockle- 
hurst, architect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterfoot. 

Repcar.—July 4.—For the work required in con- 
nection with alterations and additions to the Redcar Zetland 
Council school, Yorks. Myr. J. C. Wrigley, secretary, County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

Scortanp.—July 8.—For the execution of the mason, 
carpenter, glazier, slater, plumber, plasterer, iron, heating, 
and electric ighting works of alterations and additions at 
the south-west portion of the main buildings of the Aberdeen 
Royal Asylum. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, architects, 367 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ScorLtanp.—J une 29.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, and plasterer’s work of proposed additions and altera- 
tions in connection with (1) Roba public school; (2) Kin- 
mundy public school, for the Longside School Board, Aber- 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


ELECTRIC LOUISIANA 


_ HYDRO- EXTRACTORS |pepn cyYPRESS. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c, —— 


IT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL . CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smita & TyreR for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WriGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 
| Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
[ASV ER ANN RESCUE A. ie RRR Ae te MON STA] 
PRBS AE FLEE ARE ORE SEE EE ED, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


i is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


Reinforerete 


Is a Cement specially prepared, 
eacondin gy. Finely Ground, a 
33 without equal for : 
FERRO-CONCRETE 


Purposes, 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO’ MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


— MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “* Pavissemus,’’ London. 


| WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 


« - THE... 
ege 9 e es 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
. 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 


War Office, é&e., &c. MANUFACTURED ONLY 


aves eATUS,INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, = || Roofs, Paths. or any Sieexauaie worl BY THE 
ESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENC ART . Gi 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. LIMITED, 


35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


. Works . 8 
LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX. 


a RO EE TT 2 RE EE 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Sold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875, 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Telegrams— 
‘Enriching, London.”’ 


Telephone— 
1846 Avener 
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deen. Mr. Arthur Clyne, architect, 1253 Union Street, Aber- 


deen. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 27.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in alterations and additions to the union offices, West- 
bar. Depost 11. 1s. Send names and addresses to Messrs. Af 
Creswick Brameld & Son, architects and surveyors, 4 York 
Street, Shefheld. 

SHERBURN-IN-HiMEr.—June 27.—For repairs and altera- 
tions to Mattram Farmhouse, Biggin, about two miles from 
Sherburn-in-Elmet Station. Messrs. Perkins & Perkins, 
solicitors, Sherburn-in-Elmet, South Milford. 

SurpLey.—June 29.—For the mason, joiner, slater, plas- 
terer, plumber, glazier, and painter’s work required in erec- 
tion and completion of ten cottages at Dockfield. The Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Manor House, Shipley, Yorks. 


Sinspen.—For the various works required in erection of a 
dyeworks at Silsden, Yorks. Send names and addresses to Mr. 
J. W. C. Atkinson, architect, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. 


South Brent.—June 30.—For erection of a house at 
Binnemore Farm. Mr. Henry Bartlett, Diptford Down, 
South Brent, Devon. 


Sownrsy BrirpGe.—July 13.—For the various works re- 
quired in erecting a secondary school at Albert Road. De- 
posit 1l. 1s. Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan, architects, 
Somerset Chambers, George Street, Halifax. 


Sricxrorp (Lrncs.).—July 16.—For erection of an ele- 
mentary school and a master’s house at Stickford. Deposit 
21. 2s. Send names by July 1. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Strockport.—June 30.—For the manual and team labour 
and materials required in erection of four stalls in the 
covered market. Myr. John Atkinson, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Srockxton-on-TEes.—July 7.—For Post Office enlarge- 
ment. Deposit 1/1. 1s... The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 


TREHERBERT (WatzEs).—July 8.—For the construction of 
a workmen’s institute at Tynewydd, Treherbert. 


2l. 2s. Mr. J. D. Walters, architect, Maesgwyn, Treherbert. 


G.W.R. Westbourne 2 Fark. 


LONDON LONDON DEPOTS 
L.& S.W. 


132. Grosvenor | Road. ’ 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. 


DUROLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE. 
flexible, and stands 


FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, 
extremes of heat and cold. 


Deposit | 


MONKS PARK, 

CORSHAM DOWn, FOR HARDENING 4 of 

FARLEIG! DOWK, & PRESERVING af {ut 
__PARGEApPORD 


ee OFFICES.- “22%, =v 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


The Best Underlining on the Market. 


Agents for— 


WaAKEFIELD.—July 3.—The West Riding County Council 
invite tenders in connection with the following works :— 
Painter—County Hall, exterior painting ; builder, painter— 
registry of deeds offices, Wakefield, renovations and repairs. 
Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

WAKEFIELD.—July 3.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with the 
following works :—Builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
painter—Swallow Nest new school, Aston, near Sheffield, 


temporary secondary school, Elland, erection of sanitary con- ; 


veniences ; Greasborough provided school, near Rotherham, 
new w.c.’s, general alterations, asphalting. Builder, 
plumber—Thorpe Salvin provided school, near Worksop, 
alterations and additions. Builder—-Normanton Central pro- 
vided school, repairs and alterations to teacher’s house. 
Plumber—Grimethorpe provided school; near Barnsley, gas 
installation. Asphalter—-Birstall Central provided school— 
asphalting of playgrounds. Joiner and plumber—Catcliffe 
provided school, near. Sheffield, repairs and improvements. 
Builder, joiner, asphalter—Scholey Hill provided school, 
Methley, repairs and improvements. Builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, painter, asphalter—Woodsetts provided school, 
near Rotherham, erection of boundary walls, conveniences, 
&c. Builder, heating engineer—Treeton provided school, 
near Rotherham, heating apparatus. Builder, joiner, 
plumber, plasterer, asphalter—Oxenhope provided school, 
near Halifax, alterations and asphalting. Deposit 11. in each 
case. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Watres.—June 29.—For erection of an Independent 
chapel at Gorseinon. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & 
Jones, architects and surveyors, Greenfield, Llanelly, and 
Station Road, Port Talbot. 

Wates.—June 30.—For building additions to the 
vicarage at Aberdare. Mr. John W. Rodger, architect, 14 
High Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—June 30.—For erection of a bakery at Pentyrch 
Street, Cathays, Cardiff. Mr. EK. W. M. Corbett, architect, 
Castle Street, Cardiff. 

Watts.—June 27.—For alterations at Muriau, Carnar- 
von. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect and surveyor, 17 Bridge 
Street, Carnarvon. 


@» WATERPROOFING, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


HARTHAM PA > 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, -:- 


LIVERPOOL — 
T EA 


Used by Leading Architects. 


CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, 
excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior 


ec. vit isienay to andi patate aint High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 


On properly prepared surface 
London Agents— 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
250 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross, 


and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


IMPERIAL. . BUILDINGS, E 


and cheap an@ 


@ 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES. 


See next issue : 
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Wates.—July 1.—For pulling down five cottages in Max- 
well Street, Ferndale, and for the erection of a bakery and 
stores, with engine-rooms for suction-gas and electric-pro- 
ducing plant and foundations for same, Deposit 21. Qs. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For erection of proposed residence, Friary Road, Handsworty 
Wood, for Mr. A. D. Keeling. Mr. Harotp S. Scorz, 
architect, 44 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. : 


Messrs. W. M. Lewis & Morgan, architects and surveyors, W. & J. Webb £2,900 0 
Pontypridd and Tonypandy. Whitehouse & Sons 2,497 0 0 
Wates.—July 7.—For erection of a public hall and in- Butler Bros. 2,487 0 0 
stitute at Garndiffaith, near Pontypool. Deposit 11. 1s. J, Webbe: , 2,467 0 0 
Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff, Whittall & Son 2,450 0 0 
Wates.—June 30.—For erection of a chapel, school, Crowder . : : os . 2,424 0 0 
and classrooms, &c., for the Trustees of Bethania C.M. Exvins (accepted after modification) . 2,590 0 0 


Church, Llwynypia. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

WatzEs.—July 2.—For erection of two houses at Dunraven 
Terrace, Ogmore Vale. Mr. William Llewellyn, architect, 


BROMLEY. 


For fencing and preparing sites in Nightingale Lane for 
Secondary School for Girls. 


Mr. W. H. Rostnsgon, archi- 


cu 
106 Caerau Road, Caerau, Maesteg. Nach : ; ’ £1,189 0 0 
W HITEHAVEN.—June 30.—For work required to be done to Killby & Gayford 1,115 0 0 
the Holy Trinity schools. Mr. J. S. Stout, architect, 36 Low- Wallis & Sons 1,087 0 0 
ther Street, Whitehaven. Ingleton 1,077 0 0 
Skinner 1,064 0 0 
Browning 1,050 0 0 
Crossley & Son : é : : 995 0 0 
TENDERS. Podger & Sons . § : A ; ‘ 990 0 0 
— Buay, Dartford, Kent (accepted) 887 0 0 


BEN RHYDDING* 


For erection of Wesleyan church. Messrs. Garstpp & PEN- 


NINGTON, architects, Pontefract. ee £3,410 0 
Accepted tenders. Gough , 3,510 0 0 
Booth & Sons, Great Horton, brickwork and Shepton & Son 5,501 18 6 
stonework ; ; : £1577 0 0 Hallett ; $2102. 0750 
Dawson & Co., Ben Rhydding, joiner . elas Oh =0 Maggs & Co. S19 Ove O 
Simpson & Son, Otley, plumber and glazier ARO, 0 Bevan 5,190 0 0 
R. & T. L. Nelson, Ilkley, slater . g4'0"G Haines — OnloteriesO 
Hudson, painter . . ; 2 : 12.135. 8 Anes & Sons ar 7 ° 

5 vans : 

“3 BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Bisa 3100 0 0 
For additions to workhouse infirmary. vodtiaae 3,012 0 0 
Martin A SiGlee Oe O Thomas & Co. oO O0cecaee O 
Glasscock & Son ; : : : : 780 0 O Knox & Wells 2,997 10 0 
Willmott & Sons . : ‘ ; : 3 123.4, 06.0 Turner & Sons . : ; ; 2994 5 0 
Day, Bishop’s Stortford (accepted) , 5 560 90 0 Azan, Lrp.,. Cardiff (accepted) 2,935 6 9 


CARDIFF. 


For erection of bottling stores. Mr. E. G. C. Down, architect, 


SS... naneeeeeeewoCoowwownm@wso@#+0WOo0oO0O3MnMaS@>OmS$3DaaU 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


GASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road. CARLISLE. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXA. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF : 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | 
FETTER LANE, E.C. | 


“Photo, London,’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams: 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. FE. STANLEY & CO., Lta.. 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop ‘Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ii 
: 
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Cylindrical Tanks. 


it 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


_ wilustrated Sheet, showing appiication. of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent ‘on request. 
bane 


A ss ee ee! Mr 2. ane ety 
B, : ao 


Sik: wore 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


iS 


Fats 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratuway (East End), 
CorsHAM Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply thesa 
sound and fine Building Stones on teens davan, 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 
dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore OwNneERs), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIFA. 


{ 
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CHISWICK. GOSPORT. 

For alterations and extensions of sewage-disposal works. For taking down and rebuilding of premises for the London 
Clifton £25524 0 0 and Provincial Banking Co. Mr. J. W. Waimistey, 
Rdwards & Co. 24.989 7 5 architect, Southsea. 

93 613 19 6 Croad : ; : 4 : : J GOO a O20 
Shellabear & Son -  - se Crockerell 00 0 6 ee 
Parkinson iene hs ef = 7 2, EO! ee 0 Dash: sy. 0 (8 
Ewart , ; : : : , : 21,611 19 2 Salter : ‘ 5 4 ‘ ; ; 3,153 .0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . : 2 f Meets 21,012. 0 0 Lear & Son . ‘ . : 3 : ; 5,067 0 0 
Moran & Sons . j : , : : 21,000 0 0 Hunt (accepted) , ; A 3 : 6,055 15 0 
Neal : : : ; : ; : 20,655 5 4 
Brebner & Co. . : ; ; 20,200 0 0 LONDON. 
Adams : . ° : : ; 20,191 2 0 | For extension of central librar , Hampstead. Mr. A. S. Taytor oe 
uf P 2 
Catley : : , : : 19,990 0 0 architect. € 
Paterson 2 ; 5 4 ; , 19,956 2° 2 Wells, Morton & Co. . P : : ie as Wo Men) Oe!) fs 
Smith & Co. r ‘ . : : : 1OVOl2 Lee eo Coles . 3 ; : : : i AOI. O28 
Padres ; : 18748 14 2 Spencer, Santo Glos. : ; ; : 1,995 0.0 
Reynolds . : s ; ‘ ‘ 1 Oe Oe ag 
French ; . : 18,828 0 0 , 
: 18696 18 0 Taylor : : ; : : ; : 196057020 
Bell & Sons . aes Troy & Con. 0. pe ty a 
Pritchard & Co. ; : 17,920 3 9 Gathercole Bros. . : , ‘ : : 1,900°0.- 0 
Wall : f : : . 17,427 0 0 Harris & Wardrop. : ‘ , : 1,878 020 iy 
Watson, jun. . ; L : : L200 2080 Bendon 4 ; : ; : 1566520; 20 a 
Muirhead & Co. : : . ; : 15,674 17.25 McCormick & Sons : 5 : : ; 1,849 0 0 : 
Niandeng eo ; . : : 16,646 17 6 Lawrence & Son . ; : ; : : 1814-0. 0 
ponders Appleby & Sons . } A ; : : TLS = O20, 
Chessum & Sons . : ‘ J ; : A712 G0 
Patman & Fotheringham . ; 5 ; 1,767 0 0 
CORSTORPHINE. Whitby Bros. . ; : : : : 1 7boe se og 
Bi) sURSe bsSaREE Mg eo y, Ae Oi Gaeee Wees aye Gough & Co. : : ‘ ; ’ p 1,754 90 0 
For erection of police station. Mr. Grorce WILkI®, archi- a wiesssece ‘ 1.75017 4 
tect, Peebles. Patrick 6 0 re 
Accepted tenders. Webster & Son . : : 3 3 : 1,736 6 6 
Kinnear, Sons & Co., Edinburgh, mason . £997 10 0O Nightingale t : f ; ; 1.724.020 
W.&J.R. Watson, Edinburgh, joiner . ; 492 0 0 Allen & Sons. : : : : 1,686; 0.0 
Beach, Corstorphine, plumber. : : 169 0 0 Stewart : : ; - : : 1,672 5 0 
Dick & Son, Corstorphine, plasterer ; : 158 19 9 Hyde & Co. . ; ; ; : 1, 068.0 120 
Dick’ & Son: Corstens? ieee 7 2 0 Parsons é 5 : : 4 : : 1,662 O20 
Dick & Son, Corstorphine, slater . ; ‘ Tene : ; : 1658 0 0 
J. & T. Harvey, Edinburgh, painter . : 62 0 0 Drala ; ‘ ; : d 1,615 0 0 
Wilson & Co., Edinburgh, smith . 2 : Dom Holloway . y : ; : i Y E581: 0°60 


TELEPHONE No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. | 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, &e. 5 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. — 


14” STRAND, paschesbitelon ct WY .C. FIRST FLOOR.) 


0 ) TUBE WONUFACTUR RS. WOLVERHAMPTON eit 


The ‘*MASTA” Patent iaaroved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING a 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


; “Kineproot and Quick-setting. 


Proved by..80 years’ experience tobe the Cheapest and‘ Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. “Noté the Name:  ADAMANTINE, 
a “Other” Specialties ; METALLIC’ ALBINO CEMENT (for skinithing), RESTALL’S “BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 
“Only Wiakers oF 


iy Makers or G. M. RESTALL & SON, °ces2-¢ SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ‘‘ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


—For WALLS,— 
_ CEILINGS, etc, 
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LONDON—continued. 
For kerbing, channelling, foundations for asphalte paving, 


roadwork, &c., 


kerbing, channelling. 


in Ryedale, Forest Hill Road, 
York paving, 


and for 
roadwork, &c.; in 


Elland Road, Peokhani Rye, east side, for the ( Canibarwell 


Borough Ronni. 


Prentis 
Killingback & Co. 
Pearce, 

Adams 

Manders 

Iles 

Dykes 

Griffiths & Ro, 

Fry Bros. 

Catley 

Ball & Co. 
Anderson 

Wheeler & Co. 
Mowlem & Co. 
Hobman & Co. 
Woodham & Sons . 
Etheridge 


Jerram, East Ham (Cecomm onde 2) ; 
Elland Road, Peckham Rye. 


Griffiths & Co. 
Fry Bvos. 
Adams 

Dykes 
Anderson 
Prentis . 
Manders 
BalweiCos te .: : 
Woodham & Sons . 
Mowlem & Co. 

Tles 

Pearce 

Wheeler & Ge. ‘ 
Killingback & Co. . 
Jerram . 


Etheridge, 8a Rollins Street (re commended) . 


Be ea Forest Hill Road. 


CN 
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LONDON —continued. 


For supplying and erecting additional interlacing wrought- 


iron railings (about 2,235 feet) at Tooting Cemetery. Mr. 

H. C, J. Epwarps, borough surveyor. 
Vaughan & Cook, Ltd. . £660 0 0 
Measures Bros., Ltd. 497 10 0 
Ell , 480 0 0 
Clark & Son, Ltd. 385 0 0 
Wright, Ltd. 371 0 0 
Ritchie & Co. : 369 0 0 
Rubery, Owen & Co... 515 3 9 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. 518 0 0 
Pontifex & Co. ; 307 10 0 
Hill & Smith. 294 10 0 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 261 15 10 
Rowell & Co... ~ 260 0 O 
Cross & Oo. . 239 18 6 
Albion Iron Co. 239 5 0 
Elwell P 239 0 0 
Palmer & Co. . 228 2.6 
Miller & Sons , : : . : 218 11 0 
Haywarp & Sons, Lrp., Wolverhampton 

(accepted) 198 0 0 


For supply and erection of wrought-iron boundary fencing at 


Springfield Park. 


Contract No. 1. 


Safety Tread Syndicate £360 0 0 
Hill & Smith. ? 165-9 68 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 159 14 6 
Elwell . 154 ORO 
McVey & Go. 363A Kennington Roads Ss. E. 
(recommended) 153 19 10 
Contract No. 2. 
Safety Tread Syndicate (30m. Oe 0 
Hill & Smith GO Ome 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss $52 5 38 
McV ey & Co, 319 19 9 
Elwell, Sherborne Street, Birmingham (re- 
commended) 305. 0 0 


amounting 


Great Strength. 
immediate use. 
Great lightness. 


STEEL FRAMED 
BUILDINGS 

DESIGNED AND 
CONSTRUCTED IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH mh 
THESE FLOORS. ; 


Finaily—LOW COST: 


Mts stan eee 0 we ene en eee 


We construct eight different types of fire-resisting flooring, 
to. approximately 430,000 square feet. 
SOUND-proof as well as FIRE-proof. 


Sound-proofness. 


Rewosctz Berm ROM 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 
The Specialist Contractors in REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


and in 1907 carried out contracts 
The illustration shows a floor which is 
The reinforced concrete tiles are all made at our 
Works, and are guaranteed to carry a load of 3 cwts. per square foot. 


The following are _ a few of the Advantages. 


Extreme rapidity of execution. 
Level Ceilings ready for finishing coats of plaster. 
Finished Floor weighs only 35 Ibs. per square foot. 
Absolute safety in forming openings in fioors. 
average for 10 ft. span, 7/- per square yard. 


We have prepared an elaborate Catalogue treating with Fire-proof Flooring, 
Reinforced Conerete, from a scientific and practical point of view. Send for it. 
Strength of Stanchions, Girder J oists, &e. 


Hoad Office ek VICTORIA ST; S. We _Works id 


Pe Re ca 
aims vee! Ee Pee Ad 
& rl vi ‘ aa 0 Sn ENE RAPALA AR RAS RET IRENE NU 8 te LAA 
= nee (owe ees Serene, oe elo] salle Seow he Lapse - 


Unorgsirt SCORLD RTAPY for A MASH COAT OF PIASTLR 
WrocxT OF FIgDe COMPLETE WCILPING STCEL JOISTS & CONCRTITL DUT EXCAUSIVE 6 TOP Frusnc SLB PEROT rs 


- SAP Suts 356 29° - 


cnet 


aeat 


ALL CONCRETE 
MECHANICALLY 
MIXED. 

TRAINED WORK- 
MEN AND FOREMEN 
ONLY EMPLOYED. | 


Steel Work, and 
Complete Fables of 


ht oy aT RIPE RNC ay 


aos Dads: 


Bian Agree yarns 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued, 
For painting and repairing exterior of town hall, Camberwell. | For manufacture and supply of two electrically driven centri- 


Bland. ; i : : ; . £507 0 0 fugal pumps to be erected at the Greenwich generating 
Fuller & Gritin : : ‘ ; . : PREY ALIS S66) station. 
Parker 5. tye fete fc ce ; : Entwistle & Gass. | a ee 
ab & Son : : 196 19 0 noe 5 ee 
Tyg et 1 SESE 0 | Greenwood & Batley (alternaive) 2... 
Goad ‘ ‘ ; : 189 0 0 Gwynnes. : A j : ; : 5,866 0 0 
Line } ; : ‘ : : 188 0 0 Cochrane. . y ; , : : 5,757 10 0 
Vigor QOo mmm rent le) oS eR SA) Parker ed Oy hOe 20s ae 
Cracknell & S6ns . . : : ' 160 0 0 Worthington Pip Co, (alternates : 5,530 10 0 
Patman & Fotheringham OOO 0 Electric Construction Co. . é : 3,501 0 0 
Bing iSem ee Oe Ol Dick, Kerr & Co. (alternative aaa 
Anglo-American Co. . ‘ : 149 8 0 ri ; 
Wiehetoreuson i. p ; , 147 17 10 Worthington Pump Co. (alternative) . ' 5,406 0 0 
Watson & Ellwood : : LA Ze sO x0) British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
Hocking & Co. : : ; ; : ; 139 0 0 facturing Co. . y : 3,379 17 0 
Gale : : : 139 0 0 General Electric Co, (alternative) s : 3,375 7 O 
Brome Son. ( ; Sipe ; ; 136.15 0 Worthington Pump Co. . : : : 5,375 0 0 
Hough . } 128. 0.0 Drysdale & Co. . ; ; : é : 5,558 0 0 
Young, South Norwood (recom mende a) A 107 0 O British Electric Plant Co. . ; : . 3,535 10 0 
General Electric Co. . f 2 A 3 5,535 6 0 
For erecting stables and coachhouse at ‘‘ Irongates,’’ Dacres Dick, Kerr & Co., Litd., London, HG; 
Road, Sydenham, S.E. Messrs. Bincuam & BrouGHTON, (recommended) : : : . 5,520 0 0 


‘chitects, Crof Park, S.E. : 
Bees Oren on ee For the supply of four single-phase static transformers and 


noes & Gat i ; ; ‘ : : so . eight three-phase motors and four auto-transformer 
Bike Bice ; ; 495 0 0 starters, required in connection with the electric installa- 
Burke. : ; : ) ; : : 481 0 0 tion at the L.C.C. tramways car-repair depot. 
Black & Son . ‘ ; ; : 420 0 0 Static transformers. 
For extension, with fireproof floors and L.C.C. staircases, of British Electric Transformer Co. (recom- 
factories, 66 George’s Road, Holloway. Mr. Gro. Cartmr, fad reat : ; ‘ : 3 risenes OD 
architect. Three-phase motors and auto-transformer starters. 
Stevens 5 : . f Ot OOF O52 0) General Electric Co. + . : > «8595 26.20 
Patman & Fotheringham ; ‘ i ‘ 117352050 British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
Monk . ‘ 1,125 0 0 turing Co. . ] : 468 0 0 
Werskine & Co., 60 and 62 Southgate Electric Construction Co., Wolverhampton 
Road, N.E. (accepted) . ; : 4 16079 NOE (recommended) h , ; : ‘ 427 10 0 
Erittae, ; : : : 1,075 0 0 Dick, Kerr & Co. . ’ : : . Incomplete tender 
PEN-YR-ORSEDD SLATE QUARRY CO 
stent 


LIMITED, 


SUPPLY BEST AND SECONDS 


BLUE AND PURPLE SLATES 


To MERCHANTS and the TRADE. 


e e APPLY TO. . 


W. A. DARBISHIRE, Pen-yr-Orsedd Offices, CARNARVON 


WucDUNGAN TUCKER & SONS, La 


T 
cae. TOTTENHAM. N. “Ekist 
TOTTENHAM e LON DON??? 


JOINERY oF every oescription 
MOULDINGS aw otsicn 
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LONDON—continued. 


For the erection of conveniences at Meath Gardens. 
Holmes 


£564 70) °0 
Palmer 416. 0 0 
Harding & Son 542 4 0 
Chessum & Sons 540 15 0 
Nightingale 355 0: 0 
Newell & Lusty SLE OO 
Bickerton, Catford, S E. (eacmanended) 299 10 0 
Deacon & Son 299 0 0 


For erection of additional staircases, 


&e. 


; extending corridors, 
, at L.C.C. King and Queen Street School, Walworth 


Appleby & Sons £1,587 0 0 
Marsland & Sons T5020) 1 Oe O 
Lathey Bros. 1,425 0 O 
Rice & Son . 242° 090 
Holliday & Greenw Gods E212: = OO 
Triggs ; 1,190-.-0 0 
barca G, Bowyer ° Lik OO 
Parsons ; Oh (oe Vue 
Whitehead & he : : : : ; L160) OUG0 
Leng, Evelyn Street, Deptford (recom- 

mended) eae OG 


Estimate of architect (education) 


For wiring and fitting for electric lighting of the L.C.C. 
Hackney car-shed. 


Tilley Bros. . £1,397 16 10 
Cash & Co. . Oo ar O 
Cross & Cross 1,209 0 0 
Taylor & Co. 1,189 13 6 
Weston & Sons £158 8 9 
Comyn Ching & Co. 1,099 8 1 
Pinching & Walton 1,014 19 10 
Cannon & Sons . POLO V6 282 
Suter & Wood . 961 0 O 
Perry & Co., London, S. Ww. (recom mended) Git = 07.0 
Smith s Vipay x AY 
Jenkins & ate COZ aes 4. 


LONDON- -‘ontinned. 
For the erection of a bandstand which will also serve the pur- 
poses of a shelter at London Fields. 


Wrinch & Sons £450. .0 0 
Palmer F 555.0 —0 
Mason & Co. . 324 0 0 
Rogerson & Co. 520 0 0 
Newell & Lusty : 502 0 0 
Stimpson & Chambcrs 299 10 0 
Chessum & Sons 2840-7 0 
Lascelles & Co. 268 0 0 
Nightingale 259 0 0 
Holmes 244 0 0 
Harding & Soar 25 aetidente Road, Beixton: 

S.W. (recommended) 245 15 9 
Deacon & Son 218 = 20 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For erection of out-patients’ department, Royal Portsmouth 


Hospital. Mr. C. W. Batt, architect, Portsmouth. 

Main Building. Covered Way. 

Porter £4,400 0 0 £300 0 
Salter 4,159 0 0 9710 0 
Croad . 4.120 0 0 120° 0°--0 
Coltherup 4,080 0 0 89 0 0 
Davis 4,025 0 0 tre Os 0 
Privett , 5,987 0 0 106 0 0 
K. & A. Sprigings 35,981 0 O 140 0 0 
Jones 3,047..0- 0 5G O80 
LIGHT, Portsmouth (accepted) 3,689 0 0 89 0 0 

RUGELEY. 
For erecting elementary school. Mr. H. T. Sanpy, architect, 
Stafford. 

Whittingham £1,742 1 5 
Cave & Son OL vii O 
Jones 1,588 15 4 
Collett 1,570 10 10 
Dorse . f, OO4) 0 O 
RACs IS Ham 1Pfetore} 10h, WW) 
Wistance 1,550 11 6 
Hicken & Sons 1,520 0 0 
Mobbs ; 1,440 0 0 
Mason, Rugeley (accepted) . 1,349 1 4 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY Ce. ie 


es, ris 


«> BATH-ROOM ACCESSORIES. 


The above is-a photograph of our Nickel-Plated Bathroom Accessories exhibited at our London Showrooms. 


LONDON OFFICES 
& SHOWROOMS: 


2&3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.€. 


— ALSO AT — 


LIVERPOOL -” 21 Leeds Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 1 Edmund Street. 


HULL: Alfred Gelder Street, South Side, Queen’s Dock. 


NEWCASTLE: 4 Northumberland Street. 


js 
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RADSTOCK. 
For erecting premises at Peasedown St. John, for the Co- 
operative and Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr. G. H. GrBson, 
surveyor, Radstock. 


Preece : £1,600 0 0 
Tanner & Sons . ; ; 1,497 15 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. , 1,495 0 0 
Shooter ; ; LATS 20r 0 
Clarke & Son 1,472 19 0 
Blackmore 1,397 10 0 
Tovey : 1,595 14 2 
Hayward & Ww ee 1,387 0 0 
Parsons Bros. 1,455 6 0 
Linzey 1,297 16 2 
Bryer, jun. . 1,250 0 0 
Bird & Son. 1,240 0 0 
Moore & Son, Trowbridge (acéepted) . dEO5- OO 
TRURO. 


For sewerage and sewage-disposal works. Mr. R. Hansrorp 


Worrtn, engineer, Plymouth. 


Shaddock £1,278 10 7 
Hooper 1,096 15 11 
Doney 1077.18.09 
Pike 1,057 14. 1 
Hill 994 0 0 
Harris 973 15 8 
BENNETT, Bodmin (accepted) 868 15 10 
TORQUAY. 
For additions and alterations at the Grand Hotel. Messrs. 
Watson & Watson, architects, Torquay. 
Parker Bros. £14,586 9 6 
Wakeham Bros. 1S:213 2050 
Stacey 12,950 0 O 
Turpin 12 729 70 20 
Pearn Bros. : 123545," 20520 
Wilkins & Son . 12,446 0 0 
Lapthorn & Co. 12,245 16 0 
Blake 12,000 0 0 
Coles Aide cea ifeyy a Gen 8, 
Smerdon 11;775> 50" 0 
Bovey & Son . 11,350 0° 0 
Yuo & Sons, Torquay (accepted) 10,950 15 4 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


of ey : 
iverside Works. 
oo Se 


4 ‘Office: 2 St A 
Sy, Andrew Steel y 


fa ster_Ro oad, 


— 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


yards of single tramway track. Mr. H. J. Exrorn, 

borough engineer. 
Smith é £2,626 15 
Brebner & Co. 2001 Li 
Dykes ; 2,192 14 
Muirhead & Co. . 2,045 8 
Pry Bros, >: 2,010 19 
Mowlem & Co. 1,969 0 
Griffiths & Co. 1,966 11 
Ball & Co. . 1,940 12 
Scammell, Lawson & Ce 1,936 17 
Anderson 1,901 10 11 
Trentham : 1,794 0 0 
BLACKWELL & Co., Westminster (accepted) . 1,720: 17, 203 


For laying along Southchurch Beach Road of about 1,500 


NANNOMOLAN 


WEST HAM. 
For alterations at Council schools, Canning Town. Mr 
Witiiam Jacqugs, architect, 2 Fen Court, H.C. 
Quarterman : : ; P : Se O20 ss oma 
Bickerton : § 3 : : 3 2,948 4 
Jarvis & Son . 3 2 : : : 2,857 15 
King & Barker . 2,408 0 
Webb 2,300 0 
Hawkey & Oldman 2,275 O 
Newell & Lusty . 2,150 0 
Chessum & Sons. 2,104 0 
Measor & Sons 2,095 8 
Clemens 2,060 0 
General Building Co. 2,005 3 
Horlock ; 1,976 0 
Patrick 1,971 0 
Calnan & Son 1,915 0 
Luton 1,908 0 
Nightingale 1,845 0 
Jerram 1,830 0 
Symes 1,800 0 
Maddison 1,758 0 
Horswitt, Forest Gate (accepted) 1,682 0 


ee 


||ouR STOCKS consist 
4 OF 15,000 Tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 
\ ANGLES & PLATES. — 


Office: 75 Bath Sea 4 


— Office & Works. 


Pinkston Works, Crafjord Fark. 


ees Dundas, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, MERTON.—NEW ADDITION. 


CHRIST CHURCH, BRIXTON, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, NEWCASTLE.—FULL-LENGTH VIEW WESTWARDS. 


GREEN COURT, SHEPHERD’S BUSH GREEN, W. 


WALES. 


For erection of thirty houses at Brynna, near Llanharan. 
Mr. T. JENKINs, architect, Porth, Rhondda. 


+ 


Davies £5,700 0 0 
I. Jones 5,460 0 0 
David : : t ; ; s 5,495 0 0 
T. W. Jones, Pontycymmer (accepted) 5,280 0 0 


For pulling down and rebuilding new premises, Pembroke Street 
Pembroke Dock. Mr. J, Preecn Jamus, architect, Tenby. 


Davies & Morgan. » £792 0 0 
Heatherley & Co.. j ; ; s 700 0 O 
Young. : ; : ; ; ; 5 ya Go ce, O..O 
THOMAS (accepted) . ‘ . 6560 0 0 


_ Bor construction of street, sewers and the erection of forty-two 
houses at Fishguard, for the Fishguard Building Society. 
Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby, 


™ Morgan . 5 4 . £10,836 0 0 
_ THomas (accepted) . 9,407 10 0 
Howell & Son. : 9144 0 0 


" For alterations and additions at the Commercial Hotel, Fish- 
guard, Mr. J. PreEcn James, architect, Tenby. 
THOMAS (accepted) i ; ‘ 4 , 


£212 0 O 


‘ Ar a meeting of Lenzie Combination Board amended 
_ plans of the proposed extension of the Academy were sub- 
_ mitted by the architect. It was mentioned that the cost 
now would be within 5,000/., in place of over 6,000/. esti- 
_ mated for the original plans. It was agreed to get estimates 
_ for the work. 


y k Bn 7 ¥ 
46008 PATENT WONEQUAT, TRENTHAM 
Ss TOK & 00, U,/ 
HOLMES CHAPEL 


Patent Cast-Iron 


Sectional Boiler 


Each section encircled by water. 
Improved Flues, 
Feeding and Cleaning Doors. 


Heating Power, 
300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GEORGE COTTON & CO, 


{ LIMITED, 
VICTORIA BOILER WORKS, 
HOLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


sl} 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telegrams: ‘Cotton, Holmes Chapel.” 


; } 


TRADE NOTES. 


In addition to many London and Provincial newspapers, 
factories, and general business premises, the British Museum, 
the Stock Exchange, National Telephone Company, and simi- 
lar institutions using the now well-known Lamson Pneu- 
matic Despatch Tubes, we are informed that the Times has 
just entered into a contract with the Lamson Pneumatic Tube 
Company, Ltd., to instal a system of three despatch tubes 
throughout the 7'imes Building in Printing House Square and 
Queen Victoria Street. 


A tarGceE church clock is being made for Tenby, South 
Wales, which will strike the hours and have three large 
dials. It will be fitted with all the latest improvements, and 
made generally to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 
The work is being done by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


Tue British Uralite Company, Ltd., will recommence 
business on July 1. The Company are introducing a new 
slab which can be supplied as an inferior and cheaper sub- 
stitute, but effective from the standpoint of being fire-resist- 
ing. Uralite has proved itself again and again as one of 
the best fireproofing materials on the market, and it. is con- 
fidently expected that now that the works are about to be 
restarted a very considerable business will be done. The 
London office address will be at 16 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 


Messrs. ArcuipaLtD D, Dawnay & Sons, Lrp., have 
secured the contracts for the constructional steelwork and 
fireproof floors to be carried out on their system at the ex- 
tensive additions to the Convent of Notre-Dame, Southwark 
(Mr. J. C. Radford, architect) ; also the constructional steel- 
work, roofs, and fireproof floors of the ‘‘Cooper Founda- 
tion’’ Stepney and Bow Schools (Messrs. A. E. Munby & 
T. P. Figgis, joint architects) ; and also the constructional 
steelwork and fireproof floors at Messrs. Chaplin & Co.’s new 
stabling and warehouse at Reading (Mr. G. W. Webb, 
architect). 


Messrs. C. A. Prerers, Lrp., of Derby, the proprietors 
of the well-known wood preservative, announce that they 
are removing their London offices from Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, to 116 Newgate Street, E.C. 


Patent Independent 
Trentham Boiler 


NO BRICKWORK REQU/RED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 
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Messrs. E. H. Suortanp & Brotuer, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their special inlet ventilators to the new 
Council Schools, Tunstall. 


Mussrs. Guo. Wricut & Co., Lrp., the well-known billiard 
table manufacturers, write us that their business was re-registered 
under the above title on May 11 last, that the new company 
have taken over the old staff, the books, contracts, patents, and 
the valuable stock of billiard tables, and that their address will 
still be Argyll Hali, Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


Mrssrs. McDowatt, Steven & Co., Lrp., kitchen engineers, 
London, have recently completed the kitchen equipment of the 
Skegness and Seacroft Hydro, and also the Home for Aged 
Poor, Wandsworth. This firm has further been entrusted with 
the important work of carrying out the entire kitchen installa- 
tion at the new workhouse, Homerton, for the City of London 
Union, and they haye also in course of construction at present 
the kitchen apparatus required for Epsom College. 


Turn President of the Board of Education in a written reply 
concerning the German-made school buildings at Long Eaton, 
states:—I have no information as to where the joinery work for 
this school has been purchased. The function of the Board of 
Education in this connection is limited to securing that the 
buildings and equipment of public elementary schools are satis- 
factory from an educational point of view, and not unreasonably 
extravagant; and they have no power to direct from what 
sources the local education authority should make their pur- 
chases. I understand that the building in question is a 
“Doecker” building, which the Board regard as suitable for 
temporary purposes. 

Tur Frazzi system has been adopted for the construction of 
the hospital at Windsor, of which the King laid the com- 
memoration stone on Monday. Mr. A. William West was 
architect.’ 

Tue directors of the Saxon and Norman Works, Cambridge, 
where Portland cement is produced on a large scale, have set an 
example which other employers of labour might imitate with 
advantage. They have started a rifle and ambulance corps which 
will be confined to employés on the works. A great many 
joined, some of those for the ambulance corps having previously 
obtained honours in St. John’s examination. Mr. A. C. Davis, 
the managing director, was earnest in urging the claims of such 
organisations, and the training will have other advantages 
besides those of a military defensive use. 


ARCHITECTS, engineers and. surveyors from many parts of 
Sussex and Surrey paid a visit to Newhaven on June 17 at the — 
invitation of the Sussex Portland Cement Company, Ltd., — 
makers of the well-known ‘‘ Newhaven” brand of Portland 
cement, to inspect their works, and more particularly the rotary 
kiln plant which has been recently installed there. Some years 
ago this company erected at their Shoreham Works two of the 
first three American rotary kilns brought into Europe, and 
which are still running. They therefore claim to have had 
better experience of burning with this class of kiln than any 
other English maker, and in the new installation it is evident — 
that every possible advantage has been taken of this by the 
introduction of various special improvements. On arrival the 
party were met by the managing director, Mr. J. F’. Plaister, 
who was supported by several of his colleagues and other ~ 
officials. Every possible facility was afforded the visitors for 
seeing the whole process of manufacture, and after luncheon, | 
provided in a marquee on the works, the party left by special 
train after spending a most interesting day. 


Av the Liverpool Court of Bankruptcy a firm of builders” | 
attributed their condition partly to “property haunted by a 
ghost.” According to one of the firm, they built’ on the site of 
an old residence known as the haunted house, and in consequence ~ 
their property had been tenanted for only twelve months in eight — 
years. . 


A SPECIAL committee of the Norwich Town Council, appointed — 
to report upon the advisability of creating a board ot works, — 
reported at the last meeting that they were of opinion that — 
whilst the Corporation may with advantage undertake small % 
building works not exceeding 1,000/., also jobs involving special — 
work and all periodical repairs, they should not embark on large ~ 
building undertakings, and that, having. regard to the foregoing ~ 
opinion, it is advisable that the Council should establish a board — 
of works. The committee visited the Corporation depots, and 
also made inquiries as to the experience of other corporation 
who had created boards of works. They collected information — 
of the work undertaken by the Corporation and the education 
committee during the past twelve years, but found that it-varied 
to so great an extent year by year that they came to the conclu-— 


but to confine themselves to undertaking works not exceeding 
1,00 02. Saas : 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


_CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 5 
H. E. GAZE, Utd. (eo ie) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


SULGRAVE 
GOWER STREET STATIUN, LONDON. | 


acrunere™ 


TELEGRAMS ST NAT. TEL. 
GRIGG S” N? : 
LOUGHBORO’, G.P.O. Ne 2 


A LIST of ART PLATES ‘published in “THE ARCHITECT,” wil ke 
application to GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publisher, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


_ forwarded on 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
th, 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmi 


Chimney Expert and. 
Ventilating Specialist,” 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of imp 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


mh Haas 

Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
“> and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals , 
Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


| Telegrams, > 
| *Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Stirling Town Council on Monday approved plans for 
the erection of a new slaughter-house, at an estimated cost of 
4,717/. 

Tue District Council of Finchley, Middlesex, are to be 
asked to raise a loan of 1,100]. for the purpose of improve- 
ments to the East Finchley Council schools. 

Tue plans for an additional workhouse at Hornsey for the 
Shoreditch Guardians have been amended, in accordance with 
the suggestions made at a conference at the Local Government 
Board offices, and the cost is now estimated at 67,7201. 

Tue Ramsgate Corporation have decided to instal the 
electric light in the bandstands on the cliffs and in the 
public park, although owning the gas undertaking; the 
electric light supply is owned by a public company. 

Mr. Haron 8S. Scort, architect and surveyor, of Ocean 
_ Chambers, 44 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, has received 
instructions from the trustees of the proposed new Free 
Church, The Wyche, Malvern, to prepare plans for new church 
and school. 

Our contemporary, the Estates Gazette, has just issued 
its jubilee number, containing an illustrated supplement 
_ which gives an interesting account of the progress of this, the 
principal journal appealing to the auctioneer, land agent, and 
in fact, to all interested in property. 

Tue South-Eastern and Chatham Railways announce 
‘that to cope with the great increase of traffic to Switzer- 
land they have arranged a new service to Basle. Leaving 
London (Victoria) at 11 a.m., vid Dover, Calais and Laon, 
the journey will only occupy seventeen hours. The new 
express from Calais will be composed of first and second class 
lavatory corridor carriages and restaurant cars. 


Tue tender of Messrs. John Laing & Son, Carlisle—the 
lowest of seventeen—has been accepted by the Holme Cultram 
Urban District Council for the erection of 1,470 lineal yards 
of seawall between Silloth and East Cote, on the North-West 
Cumberland coast, which is rendered necessary by the serious 
inroads of the sea. The work was estimated to cost 4,500/., 
and the Cumberland County Council, the Seadyke Charity 
and a local landowner have each promised substantial dona- 
_ tions towards the expense. 


} 


—— 


HILL & SMITH 


| Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
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Work was commenced on Monday upon a new water scheme 
which is to cost some 20,000/., and will supply Holyhead, 
Caergeiliog and Valley with water from the Traffwyll Lake. 
The local authorities of Rhosneigr also contemplate being sup- 
plied from the same source. Bodedern is also likely to be sup- 
plied. The mains will be about 10 miles in length, and the cost 
of the first contract, let to Messrs. Lester & Co., is 10,0002. for 
pipes and laying. 

THe Nottingham City Council last week adopted a scheme 
for the widening of Carrington Street to 80 feet at a cost of 
30,423/., Greyfriar Gate to 60 feet at a cost of 13,660/., and for 
alterations of tramways in Canal Street at a cost of 4,050/., the 
total thus being 48,1332. 


THE building of a tramway shed in Princess Road, Moss 
Side, Manchester, will be begun very shortly, for the provisional 
order in the matter has received Governmental sanction. Messrs. 
Young, Tinker & Young are the contractors for the building, 
which will be similar in size and design to that in Queen’s Road, 
Rheetham, and will accommodate 250 cars.- 


Tue New Ross Board of Guardians, Ireland, who are about 
to introduce a water supply into New Ross Workhouse, desire 
to procure from a qualified person a plan, specification and 
estimate. The plan and specification should embrace all the 
work and details necessary for providing an ample and effi- 
cient supply of water to the several departments, and must be 
lodged with the clerk before June 27. 


Tue Littlehampton Urban District Council have decided 
to invite competitive schemes for the drainage of the neigh- 
bouring village of Wick. No payment will be made for any 
plans unless the scheme selected is approved by the Council, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and eventually by the Local Government 
Board, in which case the engineer will be employed at a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the outlay, to include all expenses. 


Tue Dunfermline Town Council have apparently settled the 
question of electricity, which has formed a bone of contention in 
Dunfermline Town Council for about three years, and has been 
the subject of many debates. It was argued that, in accordance 
with the advice ot Professor Sir Alexander Kennedy, the Council 
enter into an agreement with the Fife Electric Power Company 
for taking over the provisional order acquired by the Cor- 
| poration, with the option of reacquiring on the expiry of thirty 
| years. 
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INVALUABLE FOR REPRODUCING 


Specifications, Bills of Quantities, Plans, 

Typewriting, and Handwriting, Price 

and Tabulated Lists, Codes, Music, 
Drawings, &c. 


Showing Machine with Arms up ready to receive Stencil. 


Saves 50% of the TYPIST’S time cutting 
the Stencil. 

Saves 50% of the OPERATOR'S time in 
feeding the paper in the machine, and 
guarantees EXACT registration by means of 
the ‘‘ZYGAD” Patent Automatic Guide. 


NO OTHER DUPLICATOR HAS 
THE ADVANTAGES EMBODIED 
IN THE “ZYGAD.” 


For full particulars apply to 


‘ZYGAD’ PATENT DUPLICATOR CO., 


LTD. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


9 College Works, Lyme Street, London, N.W. 


Telephone—2621 HAMPSTEAD. 
Telegrams— ZyYGAD,’’ LONDON. 


The very Latest, 


‘45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL. 
Head Offices | 7§ KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C. 
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Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


To Take Down, in Town or Country. 
The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


BLOUNT S& SANDFORD, 
House Breakers and Contractors, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell, 


Valuations ACade for Builders Free of Charge. 
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SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS, 


ENGLISH MAKR. 
Just Published. En. 


Best, larged Edition (C1908) 

and of Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 320 pages. Best 

Cheapest. in the Trade. 


A. G. THORNTON, Ltd., 


Practical Manufacturers, 


20 King St. West, MANCHESTER, 
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TuE Royal Portsmouth Hospital governors will consider a 
motion at their next meeting :—‘‘ "That the committee of 
management or a sub-committee of it obtain from local archi- 
tects designs for a nurses’ home, select one such design, and 
report the amount of the probable cost to the governors, with 
a view to taking steps to build the home at as ‘early a Ante as 
possible.”’ 


London the Beautiful is the title bestowed on a large 
oil-painting by Louis Weirter, R.B.A., measuring 20 feet 
by 12 feet, which was on exhibition at the Gallery, 47 New 
Bond Street, W., on Friday last. It was executed from the 
campanile of the Roman Cathedral at Westminster, and the 
coup d’cil presented is of a vast and comprehensive charac- 
ter, so that the picture may fairly claim to be not only his- 
torical but of educational value. 

Tue foundation-stones of the Luton Wellington Street 
Baptist Schools and Institute were laid on June 17. The 
building is designed in Late Gothic freely treated, facings 
in red brick, dressings Bath stone. The contract is let to 
Messrs. T. & EH. Neville, Luton, the amount being 
5,000/. 7s. ld. The architects, whose design was selected in 
competition, are Messrs. George Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, W.C. 


THE sewerage and irrigation committee of the Norwich 
Town Council reported at the last meeting thatthe town 
clerk has received the sanction of the Local Gov ernment Board 
to the borrowing of 15,785/. for the purposes of works of 
sewerage and surface-water drainage at Eaton ; and that in 
pursuance of the powers given to the committee by the Council 
on June 18, 1907, the committee propose to take all necessary 
steps to carry out the scheme and to proceed with the works, 
reporting from time to time to the Council. 


THE question of whether a stonebreaker was a workman or 
a contractor was raised in a compensation case in which Sheriff 
Mackenzie gave judgment at Kilmarnock recently.. Robert 
Doherty, stonebreaker, Sharon Street, Dalry, sued Thomas 
Boyd, contractor, Dalry, for compensation in respect that on 
December 27 last, while following his employment, a chip of 
metal from the hammer of a fellow-workman penetrated his 
right eye, necessitating its extraction. The main defence was 
that the pursuer was not a workman in the sense of the Act, 
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but was an independent contractor, breaking stones at a 
certain price per cubic yard. The Sheriff found for the pur 
suer, and granted compensation at the rate of half wages. 


Tue Nelson Town Council have approved a scheme for th« 
erection of public baths, at a cost of 10,5001. The scheme wa; 
opposed on the ground that it was too costly for a town of th 
size of Nelson, ‘and that public baths were not the necessit) 
they were formerly, as baths were now placed in privat 
houses. The supporters of the scheme contended that public 
baths were necessary for houses not now provided with privat 
baths. The scheme would be made less costly if possible, anc 
the present depression of trade, it was contended, would be, 
over before the baths were erected. 


Mr. Tuxtocn, Local Government Board inspector, held an) 
inquiry on Tuesday at Manchester Town Hall into a proposa) 
to borrow 3,500/. for the extension of the Walton Lodging House 
in Harrison Street, Ancoats. The lodging-house was built about) 
1899 by means of money borrowed with the sanction of the Local} 
Government Board. ‘There are at present in the house 35] 
cubicles, which are always occupied. Owing to want of accom-| 
modation as many as 500 men a week have been turned away, 
The Corporation possess a vacant plot of land adjoining the 
house, and on this it is proposed to make the extension, which 
would give an addition of 123 cubicles, making the total accom: 
modation 474, The building is worked at a net loss of 909/. a 
year. When the proposed extension is made the loss would he 
reduced to 360/. It was asked that the loan should be repayable 
in a term of sixty years. 


Tue building committee of the Aston Guardians on Tuesday 
reported that Messrs. T. B. Kitchen and N. Herbert, respectively 
the architect and inspector of the Local Government Board, 
visited the workhouse, and discussed with the members of the 
committee the sketch plans of the proposed infirmary. Messrs. 
Whitwell, the architects, had since seen Mr. Kitchen in London, 
and had received and submitted the latter’s suggestions with) 
respect to the buildings. They recommended certain alterations) 
in the wards and administrative block, and also with regard to 
the laundry work and heating and hot-water supply. It was 
decided that, substantially, these recommendations should he 
carried out. 

Tur Royal Commission on Canals and Waterways in the’ 
fourth volume of its report give the total length of canals and 
navigable rivers of the United Kingdom under the following 
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hree heads :—(1) Independent canals, totalling 3,310 miles ; 
2) canals belonging to railway companies, 1,144 miles; and 
3) canals controlled by railway companies, 218 miles. The 
otal capital paid up amounts in these three classes to 
7,000,0U0/., 5,750,000/. and 4,800,000/. respectively, making 
grand total of 47,550,000/. The total traffic conveyed in 
905 was 29,000,000 tons in the first class, 6,000,000 tons in the 
econd class, and 8,000,000 tons in the third class, making a 
yand total of traffic conveyed of 43,000,000 tons, giving a 
Toss revenue of 2,680,000/., the net profit amounting to 
'89,000/. 

A MODEL cottage exhibition was opened on Tuesday at 
Walker-on-Tyne by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle. The New- 
astle Corporation, placed at the disposal of the promoters 
Tease of 163 acres on their Walker Estate. In order to carry 
ut their objects the committee held a competition for archi- 
ects as to the best method of laying out the land so far as 
treets and general arrangements were concerned. After- 
yards builders and architects were invited to display their 
kill in designing and erecting three classes of cottages— 
iz., cottages containing three rooms and scullery at 
-eost of 195/.; containing four rooms and scullery and costing 
jot more than 235/.; and containing five rooms and scullery 
osting 260/. Before the building operations were begun it was 
lecided to add a class for cottages costing 350/. and another for 
maller cottages suitable for newly-married couples, the cost not 
o exceed 150/. All houses are semi-detached and there are no 
yack streets. Of 80 dwellings erected more than half are now 
eady for occupation. 

) Tue report of the Comptroller-General of Patcnts, 
Desiens and Trade Marks recently issued, shows that 
@ number of applications for patents received during 1907 
as 29,040, as compared to 30,030 in 1906; the designs and 
ade marks registered last year numbered 24,03y. The 
receipts from patents fees were 265,012/., an increase of 
9,3661. over the figures for 1906; from designs fees 5,473l., 
an increase of 1,129]. ; and from trade marks fees 18,447/., an 
nerease of 2,888]. The total receipts were 500,389/., an in- 
tease of 14,2471. The total expenditure on behalf of the 
ce amounted to 176,230/. The report contains a state- 
went of the provisions of the Act of 1907 as affecting foreign 
patentees in the United Kingdom. The Act comes actively 
into force by August 28, 1908, by which date all foreign 


tentees who have not made arrangements to have their 


patents worked to an adequate extent in this country, or 
have not shown satisfactorily the impossibility of so working 
them, will be liable to lose their British monopolies. Of 
the proportion of total patentees affected by this Act some 
idea may be gathered from the fact that warning notices 
have been sent to 70,000 foreign patentees, and that of the 
16,272 patents sealed in Great Britain in 1907 2,792 were 
from the U.S.A., 2,608 from Germany, 753 from France, 299 
from Austria-Hungary, 291 from Australasia, 178 from 
Switzerland, 160 from Canada, 158 from Sweden, 128. from 
Belgium, 112 from Italy, and 76 from South Africa. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION, BINGLEY HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


In connection with this Midland Trades Exhibition, which 
takes place from October 12 to October 21, 1908, a scheme of 
competitions for students and apprentices has been arranged, 
for which valuable money prizes will be awarded. At a 
meeting of the advisory committee, held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, on June 23, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
A. E. Cheatle (Messrs. T. W. F. Newton & Cheatle), com- 
petitions in the following sections were decided upon :— 
Architectural Students—Design for workman’s house ; design 
for ornamental enriched plaster ceiling ; design for wall de- 
coration and example of ornamental art metal work. Appren- 
tices—Brickwork ; plumbing; roofing; clay modelling and 
masonry. In connection with all these competitions gentle- 
men of acknowledged experience in the respective branches are 
giving their services as judges. A no less important feature 
of the forthcoming Exhibition will be the arrangement of 
lectures by eminent authorities on subjects of technical in- 
terest. The syllabus is in course of preparation and will be 
published in due course. 

It will thus be noticed that no efforts are being spared by 
the organisers or the members of the advisory committee to 
enhance the interest of the Exhibition alike to all those 
interested in building work and to the general public. It is 
gratifying to learn that the enterprise of trade houses in so 
readily supporting the Exhibition by taking spaces for the 
display of their manufactures and specialities has enabled 
the organisers and their committee to decide upon establishing 
these interesting features. 
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SIR ROBERT G. REID. 
Str Rosert G. Rerp, who had been ill for a couple of 
died on June 3 at his home in Montreal of pneu- 
Although in later years Sir Robert G. Reid was 
’? because of the great 


weeks, 
monia. 
known as the “Czar of Newfoundland, 
public works which he carried out there, the deeds of his 
early career, when he was one of the most daring and suc- 
cessful bridge-builders of his age, would alone carry his 
name to fame. 

Like several other men who have risen to fame in Canada, 
says the Contract Record of Toronto, R. G. Reid was a 
native of Scotland, where he was born at the town of Coupar 
Angus, in Perthshire. He received his early education 
there as well, but migrated to Australia in the year 1866. 
He was engaged there both in gold mining and in the con- 
struction of public works. 

Mr. Reid first came to America in 1871. He brought 
with him from Australia considerable experience in con- 
struction work as a result of his engagement on public works 
there, and shortly after his arrival in this country took 
charge of the building of the International Bridge across 
the Niagara river at Buffalo. This-was a feat which carried 


his name into every company where bridge-building was con-’ 


sidered ; and he soon became in demand as the boldest bridge- 
builder of his time. The railway bridges on the line of the 
old Montreal, Ottawa and Quebec Railway were easy tasks 
tor him; and then he carried to success another international 
structure across the Rio Grande between Texas and -Mexico. 
These achievements were enough to make a lifetime’s reputa- 
tion for most men, but they were merely the beginnings of 
a long series of successes. All over the continent he has left 
great bridges to evidence his skill and testify to the solidity 
f his work. They span the Colorado and the Soo; they 
follow the line of the C.P.R. north of Lake Superior, and 
cross the St. Lawrence at Lachine; they are at the “ crossing 
of the Delaware’’ and over the estuaries of Cape Breton. 
But Sir Robert Reid was a railway-builder as well. 
When the Canadian Pacific was being projected, one of the 
most difficult sections which staggered its promoters was that 
through the rough and almost impassable country north of 
Lake Superior. In a sense this, too, was to be a “ bridge”’ 


between the settled portions of Ontario and the fertile 
prairies of Manitoba. Sir Robert Reid undertook the task, 


which involved the piercing of tunnels, rock-blasting, and | 


bridge erections in an almost inaccessible country. Like all 
his other works, he completed this with success. 
~The work which he accomplished for Newfoundland ap- 
proaches the incredible. The island tried to build a rail- 
way, but failed. Sir Robert built it, and took the bonds of 
the shmly populated colony in payment. At all times his 
policy was based upon faith in the future of Newfoundland. 
When the railway was built the island found that it could 
not run it. Sir Robert undertook to run it and to equip the 
island and the city of St. John’s with a host of minor 
services which most communities look after for themselves, 
As no one had any money to pay him, he took his pay in 
‘““futures.’’? He gathered the workmen, supplied and paid 
them, and if New ‘foundland had not prospered he must haye 
fallen with it. Since then the Government of the island 
has taken many of the undertakings back from him. 
With all his genius for success, all his determination, all 
his skill, all his ‘dauntless courage, Sir Robert Reid was one 
of the most lovable of men. 


THE number of workmen employed in connection with the 


Derwent Valley Waterworks is 2,069, of whom 1,028 are in 
the direct employ of the Water Board. The quarterly report 
just issued shows that satisfactory progress has been made 
with the works all round, but especially with the aqueduct 
works. 
815,353 tons of stone out of the 1,200,000 tons estimated to 
be required for the construction of two dams. 
men employed in the quarries. 
way to completion. 


Both dams are well on the 


built in, and in the Derwent dam 225,000 yards out of 
560,000. For the Bamford filters 117,783 cubic yards of ex- 
cavation have been removed out of 170, 000 cubic yards. 

Chatsworth syphon, 43 miles in length, has been tested 
and the leakage, with the extra test pressure, amounted to 336 
gallons per day, but with ordinary working pressure the 
leakage was only 168 gallons per day. 
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THE KINGS NEW YACHT. 

Tne Royal rooms on board the King’s new yacht Alexandra, 
which is to take the place of the Osborne, consist of a 
dining-room, reception-room and two tea-rooms on the upper 
deck, and on the main deck the King’s writing-room, the 
\bedrooms for the respective use of the King, the Queen, 
Princess Victoria, and a Royal guest, together with a con- 
necting corridor and the secretary’s bedroom. The firm 
chosen for the honour of decorating and furnishing these 
apartments was Waring & Gillow, Ltd., who prepared their 
ischemes, as in the case of the Victoria and Albert, under 
the personal direction of their Majesties, and the Royal 
\taste has again been felicitously employed in the selection 
sof refined and charming colour schemes and simple but effec- 
‘tive decorative materials. It was the King’s particular 


\desire to secure on his new yacht practicality as well as sim- 


'plicity ; and in order to counteract the effects of weather he 
made the stipulation that leather and linen should 
igenerally used for upholstering purposes, and that those 
stronger notes of colour should be selected which would not 
fade with exposure to sun and sea air. The style adopted, 
which runs through the whole of the apartments, is 
‘eighteenth-century English—a style which lends _ itself 
‘readily to those delicate and refined treatments which their 
_Majesties so greatly admire and which they have done so 
much to encourage. The dining-room, which will accommo- 
date twenty-four diners, and the adjoining reception lobby 
are both spacious, well- -proportioned structures, the walls 
being panelled in white and having an effective contrast in 
'green linen hangings and a Wilton carpet of the same hue. 
‘The substantial inlaid mahogany furniture is upholstered 
im green leather for the reason already mentioned, and the 
after-end of the dining-room is fitted with seats similarly 
‘covered, and thus forms a lounge. On the upper deck: are 
also two comfortable tea- houses, decorated in green .and 
‘white. At the foot of the main staircase a white corridor 
Mecnunicates with the Royal sleeping apartments. Her 
Majesty’s bedroom, which is connected with a white and 
marble bathroom, is a charming apartment in the Louis 
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Seize style, the walls and draperies of which are in pink 
and white flowered cretonne, the curtains being of cream 
damask with a pretty lace insertion. The carpet is a vieux 
rose colour. Very pretty electric fittings are employed, and 
in the ceiling light the glass is ingeniously covered with a 
soft rose-coloured silk shade, which is unique and has a 
delightful effect. All the bulkhead fitments and furniture, 
including the bedstead, are of white enamel in the style of 
the room, the dainty bedstead having a Louis Seize cane 
foot-piece and the chairs cane backs to match. The King’s 
bedroom is also in white panelling, with a Wilton carpet of 
Royal blue and linen curtains of the same rich colour. 
Mahogany furniture and fitments of simple but good design 
are used in this room, everything being characterised by 
sound workmanship and fine finish. 

_The Princess’s bedroom has the walls covered with pale 
blue cretonne with hangings to match, an old-rose carpet, 
and white furniture. The Royal guest chamber is in white 
with rose-red cretonne hangings; and the secretary’s room 
is in white and green with mahogany furniture. The 
“chintzy’’ character of all the bedrooms is delightfully 
simple and fresh, and has just the necessary soupcon of 
old-world quaintness to agree with the ruling style. Every- 
thing is arranged and carried out in a thoroughly practical 
manner, and ‘although the artistic feeling is everywhere 
apparent the fact that the yacht is a house afloat, and not a 
house on shore, is never once lost sight of. 


CEMENT FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Aw abstract of the tenders received in Washington by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission on June 1 is published in the 
Engineering Record. The quantity required was 4,500,000 
barrels Portland cement, to be used for the construction of 
the canal locks, at the rate of 4,500 barrels per day, delivery 
to. commence December 1, 1908. The competition was not 
confined to Americans:—American Trading Company, 
25 Broad Street, New York, 1,400,000 barrels English cement, 
delivered on dock at Colon, at $1. 70 per barrel, delivery to 
extend over three years; total cost, $2,380, 000 ; and also 
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THE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 


CHARLTON, 


LONDON .§ S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


500,000 barrels, to be delivered at dock in Colon, $1.70 per 
barrel, delivery to extend over three years, for total of 


$850,000. Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa., 
2,000,000 barrels, delivered at dock in Colon, $1.844 per 
barrel ; ; same quantity delivered Perth, Amboy or otelen, 
$1.44 per barrel ; 700,000 barrels delivered in Perth, ‘Amboy 
or Hoboken, $1. 41 per barrel ; total, $987,000 ; and 700,000 
barrels delivered on Colon dock, $1.84 per barrel, or a total 
of $1,288,000. KE. J. Duggan, 1133 Broadway, New York, 
4,500,000 barrels delivered on Colon dock in bags, $1.74 per 
barrel, with 74 cents rebate on each bag returned. East 
Asiatic Company, Copenhagen, Denmark, 500,000 barrels 
delivered on Colon dock, $1.70 per barrel (to be free of all 
taxes). Edison Portland Cement Company, 1143 Broadway, 
New York, 1.500,000 barrels delivered on Hoboken, N.J., 
dock, $1.34 per barrel ; total, $2,010,000 ; and in bags, deli- 
vered at Hoboken, at $1.44 ; total, $2,160,000 ; 500,000 barrels 
on dock in Hoboken, $1.24 per barrel ; total, $620,000; and 
500,000 in bags, $1.34 per bag ; total, $670,000, with 64 cents 
rebate for each bag returned. German American Portland 
Cement Works, La Salle, Ill., 270,000 barrels delivered on 
dock at Colon, $2.11 per barrel; total, $569,700. Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa., 2,700,000 barrels 
delivered on dock in Jersey City or Perth Amboy, $1.44 per 
barrel; total, $3,888,000; and delivered on Colon dock, 
$1.84 per barrel’: total, $4,068,000; also 900,000 barrels 
delivered on dock in Jersey City or Perth Amboy, $1.595 per 
barrel ; total, $1,255, 500 ; and same amount delivered on 
Colon deat $1.794 per barrel; total, $1,615,500. Martin, 
Earle & Co., Ltd., 139 Queen Victoria Street, London, Eng- 
' Jand,:1,000,000 barrels delivered on Colon dock, 6s. 8d. per 
barrel. J. Meurin, Andernach, Germany, 1,500,000 barrels 
delivered on Colon dock, in bags, $1.96; total, $2,940,000, 
with 5 cents rebate on each bag returned. Rheinisch West- 
falisches Cement Company, Bremen, Germany, 1,000,000 
barrels delivered at Colon dock, $2 per barrel; total, 
$2,000,000. Suddeutsches Cement Export Company, Man- 
heim, Germany, 100,000 barrels delivered on Colon dock, 
$1:70 per barrel. Sussex Portland Cement Company, New- 
haven, England, 216,000 barrels delivered on dock in Colon, 
8s. 8d. per barrel; total, 93,6001. A. W. Themanson, 
Wathena, Kan., 120,000 barrels delivered on dock at New 


Orleans, , $2.30 per Neer and in bags, $2.40, with 
14 cents ae on each bag returned. Western States Cement 
Company, Independence, Kan., 600,000 barrels delivered on 
dock at New Orleans, La., $2 per hacrete total, $1,200,000, 
Wouldham Cement ‘Company, 32 Broadway, New. York, 
1,800,000 barrels delivered on Colon dock at $1. 843, 
one-half the quantity at $1.76 ; in bags, 41,625 Re with 
2 cents rebate for each bag mbhiuicds Sect Cruz Portl 
Cement Company, Crocker Building, San Francisco, © 
4,500,000 barrels in bags delivered on Oakland dock, $1. 383 
total, $6,243,750; 2, 500, 000 barrels delivered on Oakland | 
dock in bags, $1.383 ; total, $3,468, 750 ; and 1,500,000 barrels _ 
delivered on Oakland docke: $1. 383 allowance for bags, | 
5 cents. Atlas Portland Cement Gompue: 30 Broad Str | 
New York, 4,500,000 barrels delivered on dock at Jersey © | 
or Hoboken, $1.10 per barrel; total, $5,355,000 ; 4,500,000 | 
| 
| 


barrels in bags on New J ersey docks, $1. 60 ; allowance for 
bags, 84 cents : ; total, $7,200,000; or 4,500,000 barrels d 
vered at Northampton, Pas, commission to furnish ba 
65 cents ; total, $2,925,000. W. R. Grace & Co., 1’ Hanover 
Square, New York, 70, 000 barrels delivered on ‘Colon | 
$1.87 per barrel ; total, $130,900. Pacific Portland Cement 
Company, Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal., 750, 00 | 
barrels delivered on dock at Benecia, Cals $1. 70 per barra 
total, $1,275,000 ; in bags, $1.62 ; in bags: furnished by Com 
mission, $1.14; total, $1,215,000; 850, ‘000 barrels La Boe 
delivery, $2.60 per barrel ; sit bags, $2, 32, or in bags furn 
by Commission, $1.84 ; allowance for bags, 6 cents; allo 
for barrels, 30 cents. Lehigh Portland Cement Company an 
Alpha Portland Cement Company, of Allentown, P 
4,500,000 barrels, to:be delivered on dock in Jersey City 
Hoboken, $1.424 per: barrel ; total, $6,412,500 ; delivered 
dock at Colon, $1.82: per barrel; total, $8,212,500 ; 
1,500,000 barrels delivered on dock in Jersey City or Hobokes 
$1. 38 ; total, $2,070,000 ; same quantity delivered at Colon 
$1.78 per barrel. Breitenburger Portland Cement Company 
Hamburg, Germany, 150,000 barrels delivered on dock 
Colon, $1.82 per barrel; total, $273,000. Commonwea 
Portland Cement Company, of Virginia, agency at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 4,500,000 barrels delivered at mill, 88 cents | 
barrel ; and 4, 500,000 barrels delivered, at Colon dock, a | 
per barrel. | 


FREE MODEL ON APPLICATION. : 
HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


No. 3 Suite. 


Standard Range & Foundry Company, Ltd. 


THE BROADWAY, yess 1s HERTS. 


Branch Showrooms: LEIGH ROAD, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


Telephones: 42 Watford, National. 4 | 
FRADE J) MARK 2 Watford, P.O. 
Telegrams; ‘‘ Standard, Watford.” © 


The Lees and 
PATENTED = only PERFECT 


No. 23767/07. 


THE FIRE ONCE MADE STOKES ITSELF. BURNS COAL, COKE, PEAT, ANTHRACIT: 
ABSOLUTELY NO DUST ESCAPES INTO t2 WITH EQUAL SATISFACTION, 
THE ROOM. 38 Hy THROWS MAXIMUM HEAT OUTWA 


The “‘ BurKoNE” Fire is above the floor level. It can easily be fixed 
in the place of old stoves, by any builder, without elaborate plans or 
alterations to the hearth, &c. 

The Fire can be adapted to any kind of Tile Surround, Interiors in Iron, 
Copper or Brass, and Mantel Registers in a number of designs or to any 
special design required to meet Architect’s taste. 
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ee WE. Hub TH LARCES] S7OLH OF ANF FIM IN CALAT &217A/N 5 


a eee _———— 
‘ME NOS. 686 HOP. 9499 CENTRAL. TELEPHONE W277), CROYDON 


2 ASURES BROS [To 
ae 538 SOUTIWAPK S"LONDON se. & PLTLAKE, CROYDON. 
ieee ne 10.500 TONS « BARS 
ee OF EVERY + DESCRIPTION 
<_); | TEES,CHANNELS, GIRDERS. 
—— ESTIMATES & DESIGNS FREE, SEND ror SECTION BOOKS. 


| ad ALLUSTRATED oy tzeneles ‘ 
a ® “CATALO GUE . : MAN bourne, Adelaide ext 
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DENNETT’S FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


As Patented in Great Britain, Canada, and the United St=tes. 
SECTION OF FLOORS. 


NEN SENS TE Sa TINS 


HIS method of construction has been found to be most ECONOMICAL, EASY OF ADAPTATION, and possessing great STRENGTH, RICIDITY, and higbly FIRE- 
PROOF character. It has been subjected at various times to severe tests, and is now generally adopted by the first Architects of the day. 


TESTIMONIAL.—‘‘I have made use of Messrs. Dennett & Co.’s material for Fireproof Arching, and though I have, happily, had no practical experience of 
its efficiency as against fire, Ican. bear witness to its strength, and its extreme convenience of application. i have made use of it in positions in which | should 
have found it difficuit to.introduce any other fireproof material; and it has this advantage, that the arches conscructed of it are so entirely in one mass that they 
cover the space like a compact shell or inverted basin, and are, consequently, almost wholly free from lateral pressure.”—Gro. GILBERT Scott, 20 Spring Gardens. 


DENNETT & INGLE, 
24 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE (late 5 WHITEHALL), LONDON, S.W.; STATION ST., NOTTINGHAM. 


Drawing, Estimates, and fuil particulars will be furnished without charge by the Patentees on application to either of the.above Addresses. 
‘ei Sketches or ae ecieae or ar should accompany dese application 


gplophone Numbers, W. D U Z FY’ S PAT E N T ‘Telegraphic Address? 
: 646 | East. Dowelled, London. 
647 


“IMMOVABLE-ACME” 


00D BLOCK FLOORING, 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


ACME FLOORING & PAVING CO. (1904), Ltd. 


Ke GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


ne ns adag di caant peut Ulan 
Manufacturers of Improved REVOLVING 
S. W. -FRANGIS &. C0.,. ‘TD. SHUTTERS in WOOD, IRON, and STEEL. 
BRASS, GUNMETAL, GERMAN SIL apy & BRONZE METAL SHOP._FRONTS. 
SPRING SHOP SENN. ) PLATE GLASS FACIAS,«) (4 GILT ‘wooD LETTERS. +. COLLAPSIBLE STEEL GATES. 


ir “EsTIMATES and 
Telepione iwiworsows. °°” | 64 to. 70 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. chy Cxnstogons Pre, 
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STALL _UBEY 
7 4OT WATER 4 


HHEATING APPARATUS | APPARATUS 


Coe eS eS Lare J.MeIntyre Co 
>HEATING SRCINTER= 


ea 43 LOWER MOSLEY STREET, tig 
MANCHESTER a 
ALL WORK ~GUARANTEED.. SATISFACTORY REFERENCES, 


QUOTATIONS REASONABLE, PAMPH¢ETS, CATALOGUES, 
PLANS & ESTIMATES, GRATIS. 


STEEL 
COILS, 


HYDRAULIC 
HOT WATER 
TUBING, 


" FURNACES’ 
& BOILERS | 
SOF bestia ss 


TELEPHONE NO. 


“=:Tue QUORN BOILER. 


{ new Sectional Boiler of the independent type now largely 
in use for Heating to 


RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, 


CLASSHOUSES, &c. 

Requires no brick-setting. Most eernomical in fuel. 
HEATING POWER 400 FT. TO 3,000 FT. OF 4-INCH PIPE. 
Estimates for Complete Heating Installations. 
RADIATORS A SPECIALTY. 

LWP. 


FAESSENGER & CO. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
LONDON OFFICE: 122 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. 


flint Paper & Cloth, Emery Cloth & Paper, Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumicestone, &c. 
Putty Powder, Snake Stone, Second Grit, Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. 


FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS 


50 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in,, 40 in., 42in., and 48_in. wide. 
And in Sheets, Dises, Strips and Bands of various sizes. 


“WELLINGTON » EMERY WHEELS. 
WELLINGTON EMERY AND BLACK LEAD MILLS, WESTMINSTER BRIDCE ROAD, LONDON, S.E, 


2368, 


S.W. 


TELEGRAPHIC 
ADDRESSES: 


“DENNIS, RUABON.”  : 
“RIDGETILE, LONDON.® 


WORKS AND OFFICES, RUABON. 


oo 
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London Offices: GT. WESTERN RLY., 14 CRAVEN RD., PADDINGTON. Sec., Frank Hodson. 


TELEPHONE 


UAB 
NUMBERS: Le 28 on 


198 PADDINGTON. 


LETTERS, H. Ske DENNIS, RUABON, 


[June 26, 1908. 


JOHN JONES, | 
New Wakefield Street, Oxford Street, 
MANCHESTER. 4 


All kinds of ART METAL WORK, 
CATES, RAILINGS, CAS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTINGS, FINIALS, Etc. 


Also WATERPROOF CASEMENTS for! 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c. 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS, 


J.B. JOYCE & CO, 


WHITCHURCH, SALOP. 


MAKERS of CLOCKS for nine English Cathe = | 
and handreds of important Public Pain 
this:Country and Abroad. al 


Established over Two Centuries. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS 
_Of all descriptions for 

ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &o. 

| 


Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES, &e, 
Price Lists Free. ; 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St., Birmingham, | 
a | 


J. MILBURN, 
Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUG, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THR 


NOISELESS : 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL, 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. — 
27,000 IN USE. 


G. BRADY & CO., 


Revolving 
Pott Street, 
Ancoats, 
MANCHESTER. 
For SHOP FRONTS 
DOOR & GATEWAYS, GARAGES, BAZAARS, SCHOOLS, 0, 
Spring Sun Blinds. 


“Hstablished 1833. Telegrams, “* Clocks, Lecdaii 


WM. POTTS & SONS, 
CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCK 
MANUFACTURERS, — 
Guildford Street, LEEDS. © a 


MAKERS OF THE ; 
LINCOLN, NEWCASTLE, and CARLISLE CATHE- 
DRAL CLOCKS ; SUNDERLAND, PRESTON, and 
SHEFFIELD TOWN HALL CLOCKS. 
ESTIMATES SUPPLIED. 


Church ‘and Turret Clocks 4 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SONS, 
Bobo Clock Facvory, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 


Every Description of Tower Clocks, with 
without Chimes, to suit all’size Bells. Also 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Clocks, & 


Estimates rree. Estd. 1805. 


LIFTS and HOISTS. ft 
ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, |. 
BELT or HAND-POWER. | 


PICKERINGS, LIMITED, t 
, » STOCKTON-ON-TEES. | : 
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: ROLLED MALLEABLE J. STEVENS & CO, 
TEEL AND IRON JOISTS AND GIRDERS,| | tate unwvensa. wine sn co 


Of various sizes up to 20 inches deep, with top and bottom Flanges, in ey 2 Occupation Rd., Walworth, London, S.E, 
proportion. Also all other descriptions of Iron and Steel for Engineers, Boiler MANUFACTURERS OF 


Makers, Ship Builders, Builders, &c., in Bars, Plates, Flitch Plates, Angles, Tees, 
Jack- stays, Channel, Hoops, Sheets, Rods, &e. , to Specifications or from Stock. 
For Section Sheet, Prices, and pied Particulars, apply to } RO ie Wi i fF 5 ; NS 
L. HENDERSON & GLASS oom | 
1. 9} STRONG ROOM FITTINGS. 


Vulcan Street Iron Warehouse, Liverpool. 
STOCK OF ROLLED GIRDERS, 
fall sizes up to 16 inches deep, and assorted lengths, always on hand. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Tel. 1076 Hon. 
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HOUSE BUILT WITH HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS. 


The PETTY JOHN SYSTEM of 
[OLLOW CONCRETE BLOCK MAKING 


is guaranteed to be the Simplest, Most Economical, Quickest and 
_ Best on the Market. Effecting a great saving over any other method. 


U MOVE the MACHINE and LEAVE the BLOCK STANDING 


ne 
aes 


Therefore there are absolutely no breakages. 


aguanneas! 


= 


\ Ss I 


Write for Catalogue to: 


he SWANSEA STONE BLOCK & MACHINE CO., Ltd., 
———_———— SWANSEA. 


The “ ROCKINGHAM ” Boiler 


Is our latest pattern. It 1s. Powerful and Economical, and 
admirably adapted for Public Buildings and Greenhouses with 
: long ranges. of Piping. 


Medo NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO., Lid. 


THORNCLIFFE. JIRONWORKS av 
(Near: SHEFFIELD), 4 


“For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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| Workmanship and Materials of tne 

ees Quel 
Built to any Specification =¢ 
or Gauge. 


PECKETT & SONS. Atlas Locomotive Works. BRISTOL. 
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==>. E)8 MARKET. BENT AT ALL TWELVE CORNERS) 
=| eae OUT OF ONE SOLID STEEL PLATE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 51, MOORGATE ST. E.G._ 
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NEWMAN‘S 
PATENT 
REGULATING 
HELICAL 
SPRING 
HINGES. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


N , ; 
wialieksiettipsas trays Boo NEWMAN’S PATENT INVINCIBLE 


MADE IN MALLEABLE IRON. 7 
: WITH AND WITHOUT PNEUMATIC CHECK. 
The Best Door Spring and Check for Will hold door rigidly to centre, but diminishes 


a closing doors without noise. |. power as door is opened, allowing comfonag 
‘ng | Pressure is direct,’ but diminishes | passage through. 
sn u pleasantly as door is opened. The Best Spring to close door against wind press 
Gr Also made with Patent Regulator to | and the most suitable for Banks, Schools, and 
latch stubborn bolts. public buildings. Made in sizes to suit all doors, 


WITH PATENT STOP TO PREVENT OVERWINDING. a 

The power can be instantly Bee wate die ee are Made solely by Ww. NEWMAN & SONS. 
being fixed and afterwards adjusted to close the door con- : ae | 
veniently. They cannot be ov erwound. : DOOR SPRING MAKERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, aS z 
: , 6, and 7 inches. Established over 100 Years. HOSPITAL S1T., BIRMINGHADN 


Made in Brass and Iron, 3, 33, 4, 43, 5 


aa 


Lithographic, 
Letterpress © 
Colour ‘Printing 


FOR THE SPECIAL 
REQUIREMENTS OP 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
DECORATORS 


AND ALL BRANCHES | 
Says “OF THE van BE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


LTD., 
Printers, Lithographers, 
Electrotypers GS Stationers 


3 NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EK. c 


Catalogues- 
BROCHURES, PLANS, SHOWCARDS, POSTERS 


OF iG STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
Ne be 4 NX 

Send for our ep tesentarive the next time ee are in | 

the « Market for any kind of Printing. : 


‘ Telegrams: “ Spottiswoode Londoiste ie Aelia 2171223-Holboras 
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“Che Best Ceramic Material for Excteviors- 
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CITY CHAMBERS.LEEDS. 
Henvy Perkin ES;FRIBA: 
Geoxse Bulmer. ES FRIBA: 
“Architects: 


ORGRERERER Ls 


-O 
f 
\ 
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Bp Appointment. Hrtists’ Colourmen to their Majesties the ‘thing and Queen. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new 


Engineers’ Cartridge Drawing Paper. 


- (Watermarked: Engineers’; W. & N., Ltd.) 
SAMPLES POST FREE. 
‘It works admirably, takes ink and colour very well indeed.” a 
TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
OERICES Ra LEBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. y 


LINDSAY, NEAL & CO. ., Lethe wacrii tines: trovenne, Lon 
Offices and Works: 15 & 19 NORTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. ; 
~ STEEL + 
GIRDERS, BRIDGES, ROOFS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 


JOISTS, GHANNELS, mn FIREPROOF FLOORS, 
ANGLES, PLATES. aK ar 


SASHES, DOORS. 
Deliveries from 


Town Stock. 


THOMAS CROMPTO 


GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY CONTRACTOR, 
NORTE ASHTON, mear WIGAN, 
papeg et “CROMPTON, NORTH ASHTON.’ 
ome and export Manufacturer of 


BEST WROUGHT-IRON WELDED HINGES. 


To any pattern suitable for Railways, Locomotives, Waggons, Shipbuilders, Engineers, and 
for all building purposes. 


Also PLATE LOocxKs. 


The only British Maker of ‘BEST STRONC BRIGHT STEEL BUTT HINCES. 
Double Jointed and Double Flaps. d 

All largely exported to foreign markets. The best, cheapest and most durable Hinges and Locks made. Prize Medal Londo 
Exhibition, 1862, and Liverpool, 1886. Highest Awards. Liberal terms to shippers and the trade. Established over & centur 
Supplied through factors and ironmongers only. 


PURE TRINIDAD LAKE BITUMEN “s° WOVEN STEEL WIRE @ 


DAMPCOURSE, in all widths, and in sheets 3 ft. wide ao Mh for 
LINING RESERVOIRS, TANKS and BRIDGES, ROOFS, &c. == =— > 


Patentees and Sole Makers :— —— 


VICKERS & FIELD, Ltd “Wii” What, 36 Grtam Sted, Gy fad Baa, isnt 


Expert in Photography con 
; L nected with LIGHT AND AIR 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPID# 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, ée. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner, 


SO THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. | Telephone: 327 — 


4 AY 4 S Develops enormous strength in actual work. } 
Powerfully hydraulic. Prepared from the well-known beds of the Low of 


Lias Formation. 


Established KAYE & CO., Ltd., Southam Works, RUGBY. unt aT 


FLETCHER, RUSSELL & CC 


Manufacturers of 


Mantels, Overmantels, Grates, 
Interiors, Curbs, Yorkshire Ranges, 
Gas & Coal Ranges, Lavatory Stands. — 


Combined (1530/2 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. | 134 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E 
Showrooms Fy Islington, LIVERPOOL. 20 Rue T’Kint, BRUSSELS. 
Palatine Works, WARRINGTON. 
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CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. LTD. 
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— RADIATORS OF NEW DESIGNS AND OUR OWN 
ENCLISH MANUFACTURE. 


J 


WA. a 


v2 


5 
Steal 
7 sS> 
VD 
4 


Sys 


Hot Water and Low Pressure Steam Plants designed 
and erected for any class of Public and Private Building. 


We prepare Plans and Schemes free of charge. Our expert 
knowledge guarantees the success and economy of every 
apparatus we design or erect. 


_ REFERENCES TO ARCHITECTS & LARGE CONTRACTS 
RECENTLY COMPLETED, 


NDON, S.E.] 


MESSENGER & CO. LTD., 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 


AND HEATING ENGINEERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 122 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Contracts undertaken for the erection of 


nee aa one WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 


HEATING by Hot Water or Steam. And every kind of Horticultural Building, with most recent improvements 
For Churches, Public Buildings, Mansions, Schools, Glasshouses, &e. in Fittings and Ventilating Appliances. 
Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, and all Fittings direct from our fi 
own Fonndrv. Estimates Free: Visits of Inshection bv Arrangement 


“Standard” 


GUARANTEED PORCELAIN ENAMELLED WARE| 


_. Recent 
installations: 


ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
LONDON 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, LONDON 5 
UNION OF LONDON AND | 
SMITH’S BANK, HULL 
HOTEL MEURICE, PARIS 
HOTEL HERMITACE, MONTE 
CARLO 
HOTEL SCRIBE, NICE 
ong : : i Oa HOTEL ROYAL, NICE 
“ “THE ALBION.” Plate P 200. ROTHERHITHE INFIRMARY 
“Standard” PORCELAIN ENAMELLED Bath, and Nickel-plated Steamless 
and Noiseless Supply and Waste Fittings, with ?-inch Supply Pipes with Unions at 
Floor. Exterior finished in Zinc White with Empire Border. 


Recent 
Installations: 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE . 

BALMORAL CASTLE 

OSBORNE HOUSE 

BROWN’S HOTEL, DOVER 
STREET, W. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON 

MIDLAND HOTEL, MAN- 
CHESTER 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT IN- 
STITUTION, LONDON 

TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL, 
LONDON 


Write for our complete Catalogue, comprising Baths, Lavatories, Closets, Sinks, &c., sent free on application. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
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..SUpp. — 
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Willesden Paper, &c., Ltd. ........Supp. 10 
Wilson Engineering Oo., Ltd. .... 
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wom ues > |Stephens’ 
Stains i 


LEEDS, 
Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Wainscot, Ebony, Walnut 


and Satinwood. 


m Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 
a mp and only GENUINE PEET’S 

f .\PATENT FULL-WAY STOP awe 
2} G VALVE, in Brass and Iron. {ff 


TWENTY-THREE DIFFERENT SIZES 


J. TANN’S 


STRONG-ROOM 
avo PARTY-WALL | 


Specimens and Prospectus post free from 
H. G. STEPHENS, ALDERSGATE STREET, B.C. 


JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Midland Clock Works, 


and Chimes 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Beverley Minster, Truro 
Cathedral, Thurles Cathedral, 
Belfast ‘Assembly Hall, and many 
others to Lord Grimthorpe’s designs, 
In 1897, writing to Vicar of Minchinhampton, 
Lord Grimthorpe said: “ Smith of Derby will clock i 
you in the best way and as near eternity as possible.” 4 


“ANCHOR RELIANCE” BUILDING TRADE. 


BENT STEEL 
Sie “yrs NECESSARY | TO GET: YOUR * 
S&S A FE Ec sil _.. SPECIALITIES 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. moa ED TO ¢ 
ESTIMATES AND LISTS FREE. 


NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON. 


ll | 


Advertisement SSS ee ARE MANUFACTURERS: OF 
will naturally attract more atten- Peet: IGH-CLASS . pat 
tion and sell more goods than one 
which has no distinction. A good 
illustration makes an advertise- 
ment effective, but to get a good 
illustration the quality of the 
block used must be above the 


fill all these requirements... They 5 "ty Black and White, Two “a 
are made intelligently, with a and Three: Colours, “for 


eyelet ast, ADVERTISEMENT & tT 


in an advertisement illustration. 
They do credit to the goods they 


average. Whether half-tone or represent. Prices will be quoted PURPOSES. 
line, it must stand out from the on application. a g g ee % 
os a ER Ege OTE ates OUR ‘PHOTOGRAPHERS can attend at 
casual as well as e carefu a 


Dept. A. 20, Tudor St, London, E.C. 


ay Particulars, Specimens; ¢ &e., to 


é elkcaian : Pe ariortrs, Tonner? acd 
»Telephone : 1463 HOLBORN. 


., REMBRANDTIN 


The Most Elastic, Durable, and Free Flowing of the 
celebrated Dutch Enamels. 


* REMBRANDTIN ” in all Colours. 


See Full Shade Card. 


A LIST OF 


ART PLATES 


Published in 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 
GILBERT WOOD. & Co., LTD,, Imperial. 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, H.C. 


Architects are requested to apply for special quotations 
before specifying. 


Sole Importer of “ Rembrandtin”’— 


C. Pollard, icte tea Walthamstow, NE, 


Provincial Wewspapers, 


THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER | rye Birmingham Daily Gazette, 


Is the Leading Daily Paper North of the 
Forth, and the Leading Commercial Paper ir 
Scotland, out of Glasgow. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL. 


SCOTLAND'S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER. 
It enters more homes in Scotland than any othe) 
Newspaper. Weekly: One Penny. 


Publishers :—JOHN LENG & CO., LTD., 
DUNDEE, and 186 Fleet Street, LONDON. 


Wiltshire County Mirror 
and Express. | 


Established 1833. 


The best Newspaper and Largest Circulation 


in South Wilts. 


The only Official Organ for the County in 
South Wilts. 


Published on Fridays and Tuesdays. 
Price 1d.—56 Long Columns. 


Proprietors: EDWARD ROE & CO. 
THE CANAL, SALISBURY, 


THE NORTHAMPTON MERCURY 


(With which is incorporated the Northamptonshire 
Guardian, the Northampion Weekly Reporter, and the 
Daventry Spectator), 


Oldest and leading County Newspaper, comprising 8 pager’ 


(64 long columns). Priceld, Hstablished May 2, 1720, 
Circulates extensively throughout the town and eounty 
and in the adjoining counties of Bedford, Buckingham 
Huntingdon, Leicester, Lincoln, Oxford, Warwick, Cam 
bridge, &c. Published Fridays at 4.0, 5.20, and 6.45, p.m 
Price per news post, 1s. 8d. per quarter prepaid ; 2s, booked. 


The Northampton Daily Reporter. 


Oldest and Leading Daily in Northampton and District 
comprising 4 pages (24 long columns), Price}d, Established 
February 9, 1880. 

Published daily (at 3.30, 4.0, 5.20, 6.10, and 6.45 p.m.) 
Fridays excepted. Price per news post, 6s. per quarte) 
prepaid 6s. 6d. booked. 

These journals have the largest circulations, and are the 
recognised Organs of the Boot and Shoe Trade, 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY TIMES 
AND STANDARD. 


Hight large Pages=56 long Columns. 
Two Editions a week. One Penny. 


Devotes considerable space to Agriculture 
Matters, 

Best Family Paper in the County. 

Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium. 


Only paper printed and published in the large distric1 
of which Horsham is the centre, and being the sole orga 
of the overwhelmingly predominant political party, it 
subscribers include nearly the whole of the Nobility, 
Oergy, and leading Agriculturists in West Sussex. 


HEAD OFFICE—MARKET SQUARE, HORSHAM. 


LLANGOLLEN ADVERTISER 


Denbighshire, 


Merionethshire, and North Wales Journal, 
Published every Friday Morning, 


—————————— 
The Advertiser, which has been established th ~ 
has a very large and influential. circulation re dh 
North Wales, Being conducted entirely on. neutral prin. 
ciples, it finds its way into families of all classes, As it is 
also the only paper printed and published in this district 
/t offers peculiar advantages to advertisers, 


HUGH JONES, Castle Street, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Provincial Mewspapers. 


The Great Morning Newspaper of 
the Midlands, 


Oelebrated the 150th anniversary of its uninterrupted exist- 
ence on November ]6, 1891. Is now connected by 


PRIVATE WIRE with its London Office 
47 Fleet Street, H.C. 


The Birmingham Weekly Mercury, 


Issued from the same Office, 
Is freely acknowledged to be the most readable Paper in 
i . the World. 


Offices: 52 & 53 High St., Birmingham. 


BRISTOL TIMES & MIRRO 


IS THE BEST, LARGEST, AND ‘ 
Most Widely Circulated Paper 


IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND 
j ; AND 
The Recognised Medium 
FOR ALL 


HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BRISTOL: Small Street. 
LONDON: 49 FLEET STREET. 


THE THREE LEADING PAPERS OF THE WEST. 


THE BRISTOL DAILY MERCURY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
Recognised as the most up-to-date newspaper 
and most influential advertising.medium in the 
West of England. 


THE BRISTOL ECHO, 


Six Editions Daily, %42. 
Bristol’s most largely circulated and most 


popular Evening Paper. 


The BRISTOL WEEKLY MERCURY 


FIRST ISSUED 1716. 
Newsiest and best Weekly Newspaper in the 
Western Counties. <A great Family Organ, and 
a most successful advertising medium. 


Proprietors—THE BRISTOL MERCURY, LTD. 
35 Broad St., BRISTOL; 1¢ Fleet St., LONDON. 


THE 


STAFFORDSHIRE =ADYERTISER, 


ESTABLISHED 17965. 


THE PRINCIPAL COUNTY PAPER 
IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Advertisers will find it the best medium for 


reaching superior class of readers over large| B 
area centred by Staffordshire, fifth county in 


population and sixth in wealth. 


Published at Stafford every Saturday (price 2d.) 

by J. & C. Mort, and to be obtained at Euston 

and Principal Bookstalls between London, 
Liverpool and Manchester. 


THE DERBYSHIRE COURIER 


Is THE 
Oldest Newspaper in Derbyshire 
(Outside the County Town), and is one of the best 
Adwertising Mediums. 


{t is and has been for over Seventy yearsa recognised organ 
for the publication of 


COUNTY ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and its columns are largely used by 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES, by RAILWAY 
‘and OTHER COMPANIES, 


And by AUCTIONEERS and SOUICITORS, 


for announcements requiring wide publicity, 


 Fropristor.. | offices: HIGH STREET, CHESTERFIELD, 


(London: 46 Fleet Street, B.0.. 


[Juxe 26, 1908, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W 


es 


2: PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts repayable on Demand. — 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 


Stocks and Shares bought and sold for Customers, Advanceg 


made and all General Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, with full particulars POST FREE* ont” 


applicatione ; 
Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT. Secretary. 


HARD “aman 


& ROBIN HOOD. 


YORK 


B. A. TAPP, 


Stone Merchant, 
Whitton Rd., Twickenham. 


[cal Government Journal 


AND OFFICIALS’ GAZETTE. 


FOR GUARDIANS, GOUNCILLORS & OFFIGIALS OF ALL 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. ee 


THE MEDIUM BETWEEN CONTRACTORS AND 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES.  -— 


Comes before 50,000 Members and Officials of 
Local and other Public Boards. 


CONTAINS 


The Local Government Contractor, 


WHICH FURNISHES LIST OF. ee 
TENDERS OPEN, FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS by the 


Local Government Board, Board of Education, 
~ 1 the Treasury, &c. 


FRIDAY, PRICE 2d. 


STONE 


Di iat Naan i I AU ea ti 


8. EDGECUMBE - ROGERS, 


974 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


GENERAL ADVERTISER FOR BERKS, BUCKS, HANTS, 
OXON AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
Established 1728. Enlarged January 1897. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Circulates in Reading, Newbury,’ Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
lingford, Abingdon, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
lackwater, Bracknell. Henley, Wokingham, Kingsclere, 
Thatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
Pangbourne, Sandhurst, Swindon. Basingstoke, Wycombe, 
Staines, &c, 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Advocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and 
measures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
of all classes. Relied upon by all parties for the accuracy and 
impartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Offers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since 
from its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its influen- 
tial position among the English. Newspapers, Advertisements 
are brought under the notice of thousa of readers each week. 
All communications should be addr essed to 

THE PUBLISHERS, MERCURY" OFFiCE, READING. 


SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS.~—Pre-eminent 
as an advertising medium, affording exception- 


; ally wide and effective publicity throughout Wales 


and the West of England, particularly amongst the 
commercial. and moneyed classes. No appeal for 
capital in the above-named district can be success- 
ful without recourse being had to the South Wales 
Daily News. which each day has a special article 
on “South Wales Finance.”--Chief Offices: Cardiff. 
London: 46 Fleet Street, E.C. 


QGOUTH WALES ECHO.—Bight editions daily 


36 columns, 4d. One of the largest and most 


attractive evening papers in. the provinces., Circulation > 
B ring p “Wales 


‘greater'than that of: all the other évening papers in 
cai Moamerthenine added together Ohio! Oftices : Oardiff. 


ie 
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M.L.T. Plaster & Concrete Partitions. 


ARCHITECTS will tell you— 
Tt is the MOST PERFECT 
‘cientific reinforcement—Maxi- 
strength, 


num 
metal. 


Minimum 


The Metal Ladder Tape Co., Ltd., 


84 NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


PLASTERERS will tell you— 


It is the cheapest form of reinforce- 
ment—simple to work, and affords a 
splendidikey. . When used he receives 
credit for good work. 


BUILDERS will tell you— 

It is admirable when erected. 
Sound as a brick wall. En- 
larges rooms 3 inches each 
way. 


London Representative— 
Mr. E. H. JONES, 
29/30 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 

Southampton Buildings, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


Stocking Agents throughout 
the Country. 


ARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS. 


“What would not the intelli- 

nt tourist in Paris or in Rome 

ve for such a book as this?” 
Times. 


“A prilliant book.” — The 
etch. 
“Particularly good.” — The 


sademy. 
“The result of long experi- 
ce and careful study.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“Written in a delightful 
erary style.’’—Dundee Courier. 
“In this neatly bound book 
ll be found all the interesting 
atures, old and new, of the 
shest, largest, wealthiest, and 
xst populous city in the 
ld ’’—Manchester Courier. 
‘The best Handbook to 
mdon ever issued.’'—Liverpool 
‘ily Post. 
th Edit. Enlarged, 5s. 
Iustrations, 24 Maps 
and Plans. 


LONDON 
nd ENVIRONS. 


’ Emily Constance COOK 

and E. T. COOK, M.A. ° 

uthor of “Studies in 
Ruskin,” &c. 


TGondon: 
mpkin, Marshall & Co. 
_ Liangollen: 
Darlington & Co. 


ya% ~~ Nothing better could be wisued for.” 
i British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.” 
» SP DY “ Sin HENRY PONSONBY London Daily Chronicle, 


Gueentotmanean Dat HANDBOOKS 


Queen to thank Mr. DaR- 
LINGtTon for a copy of 
his Handbook.” Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Channel Islands. The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft and the Norfolk Broads. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgelly. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Anglesea. 
Conway, Colwyn bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, Snowdon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton, Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Plymouth, Looe Fowey, and St. Austell. ; 
Truro, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 


ere 


1s. each, 
The Isle of Wight. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. ’ London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Birthday and Season Cards from negatives 
by RALPH Dariineton, F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt, 1S 1%. 6d., 2s., 2s. Gd. List post free of DARLINGTON & Co., 


Llangollen. 
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(SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE 


Subscriber’s Order. 


IN ADVANCE) 


To the Publisher of 
THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 
6-11+Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 


eer in payment. » 


TATE raares, dc psysespsvyctnsnssyaqackaget cog scvhasesatbyeusoen Sea 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19/-; Six Months, 10/-, 


Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


CILBERT WOOD &.CO., itD., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


5 


BEAUTIFUL 
RIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD.” 


. Ploughing. 3. Mowing. 
2. Harrowing. 4. Carting. 
5. The Products of the Cornfield, 


A Splendid Example of Colour Work by 
M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 
Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 


“The Galland Frieze.” 


A Lovely Example in Terra-Cotta and Gold. 


No. I ARCHITECTURE. 

No. I. BRICKLAYING, 

No. II. STONE CUTTING, 

No. IV. CARPENTRY. 

NowVe JOINERY, 

No. VI. PAINTING. 

No. VI. POTTERY. 

No, VIII SCULPTURE. 

No. Ix GLAss WORKING, \ 

No. X. ENGRAVING. 

No, XI, METAL WORKING. 

No, XII. FOUNDING. 

No. XIII. TURNING. 

No, XIV. SuitrHs’ WoRE. 

No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 

No. XVI. ARMOURERS,. 

No. XVII. TrExrILE DECORATION, ' 
No. XVIII. Musicau INSTRUMENT MAEING. 


By P. V. GALLAND. 
Price 25s. the Set of Eighteen Pieces. 


“The Hamilton Frieze.” 


1. An Offering to Ceres. 

2. The Education of Bacchus. 
3. Minerva Visiting the Muses. 
4. Judgment of Midas. 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE IN BARTOLOZZ1 
MEZZOTINT, 
By W. HAMILTON. 
Price 10s. $4. the Set. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING 


PUBLISHER, 


P, A. GILBERT WOOD, — 
6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.¢- 


XIV 


| APPOINTMENTS. 


r 


breaytes 


ARISH OF ST. LEONARD, SHOREDITOH. 
HE’ ‘Guardians of the Poor of the above- 


: named parish are prepared to receive applications from 
Quantity Surveyors for the appointment to take out and 
prepare the bills of quantities of their additional workhouse at 
Hornsey Rise, from plans and specifications prepared by Mr 
F. J. Smith, F.R.1-B.A., of Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Sheet puna r at whose office the plans may be in- 
spected. ‘ 
"Applications, which are to be sent to me not later than 
Saturday, July 4next,imust state the previous experience of 
the applicant, rate of remuneration, and time required for the 
performance of the work. Canvassing the Guardians either 
directly or indirectly will bea disqualification. 
By order, 
ROBERT CLAY. é 

Clerk to the Guardians. 

#215 Kingsland Road, London, N.E.: 
June 18, 1908. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. ‘ 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Education, Cairo. 


PPLICATION is Invited for the following 


appointment :—Assistant and Inspector in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Education. > 
Qualifications required: Practical training, preferably in 
architecture and building work, a university degree or 
technical college diploma, with experience ia teaching and in 
administrative educational work. Commencing salary £8500 
“per year, : : , : : 
For full particulars of duties,and for directions as to the 
making of applications, intending candidates should apply not 
later than July 11 to 
: i SIDNEY H. WELLS, ESQ., 
; ; co. Lhe Principal, 
Battersea Polytechnic, 
London, S.W. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
ESSRS. HORNE & CO. are instructed to 


M dispose of, as a going concern, the 
LONG LEASE, GOODWILL, and PLANT 
of the OLD-ESTABLISHED 
RED POTTERY WORKS, ‘ 

situated in Netley Road West, Brentford. The business is at 
present, restricted to the manufacturing of flower pots and 
chimney pots, but other branches of trade could he developed. 
There are’6 kilns of varying capacity, 27 wheels, the necessary 
steam power, horses. vahs, tools and utensils. The buildings 
are extensive, and all brick built. The whole property is held 
on lease, having 64 years unexpired, at a very low rent. 

ParticuJars may be had of Messrs. Horne & Co., 8 Gresham 
Street, B.0., and 8 Delahay Street, Westminster, 
Ga = 


CITY ROAD.—By orderof the Orphan Working School.—A very 
eligible Freehold Building Site, having a frontage of 60 ft 5 in. 
to the City Road and a side frontage of 154 ft.6 in. to Pickard 
Street, containing an area of about 9,060 feet, admirably 
adapted for the erection of important Business Premises, 
being well lighted on two sides, and conveniently situated in 
a neighbourhood which is rapidly: increasing in value, 
within a short distance of the City of London, will bs SOLD 
by AUCTION by Messrs 


[Rye BURNETT, SON & BADDELRY, at 


the Mart, E.C., on Friday, July 3. Particulars, with 
plan, of Messrs. Gard, Rook & Co., Solicitors, 2 Gresham 
Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.U., or of the Auctioneers, 
15 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


- COMPETITIONS. 


BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY EXTENSION, 
To Architects. 


pe Committee desire to receive Competitive 
_ Designs for the extension of the Bristol Royal Infirmary, 
and for the alteration and modernisation of the present build- 
ing. Premiums of 200 guineas, 150 guineas, and 100 guineas 
will be given to the authors of the three designs placed first, 
second, and third by the assessor. 

Competition is open to all Architects in Bristol, who may 
send in their names to the undersigned on or before July 4, 
1$05, and to not more than twelve other selected Candidates. 

Non-Bristol Architects desiring to compete should send in 
their names on or before July 4, 1908, together with a list of 
works which they have already carried out, and from these 
the twelve will be selected. 

The Committee have appointed Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
V.P.R.1.B.A., of 54 Bedford Square, London, as assessor. 
Particulars and plans of the site and existing buildings will 
be supplied to competitors on payment of a tee of £2 28., 
which will be returned on receipt of a design in accordance 
With the Conditions. 

Should Architects, on receipt of the conditions, not desire to 
compete the deposit will be repaid provided the conditions are 
returned within ten days. 

W. E. BUDGETT, 


Secretary and House Governor, 
Bristol Koyal Infirmary, 
Bristol. 


TENDERS. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 
Waterworks Department. | 
Construction of ¢-million Gallon Raised Steel Reservoir, 


HE Commissioners of the Corporation of 


At Calcutta are prepared toreceive TENDERS from respon- 
sible firms for the construction and erection at Calcutta of a 
raised steel tank or reservoir to hold 9 million gallons of water. 

Detailed plans, together with copies of s: ecification and form 
of agreement, may be obtained at the office of the ‘‘ Indian and 
Eastern Engineer,” 50 Fenchurch Street, London, E C., on pay- 
ment of £20, which will be returnable on receipt of a bona-fide 
tender. 


Tenders in duplicate are to he submitted, the first or original 
of which must leave not, later than by the registered mail 
leaving London on Friday, October 16, 1908, in order that 
tenders may be opened at Calcuttaon Wednesday, November 4, 


3 P.M. The duplicate copy of the tender should he despatched 
not later than by the mail leaving London on Friday, October 23, 
1903, and will be used if the original is lost. 

‘lenders, which may be made in Sterling or Rupees, are to 
be enclosed in sealed covers addressed to the Vice-Chairman, 
Corporation of Caleutta, and endorsed “Tender for Raised 
Steel Reservoir.” 

The successful contractor will be required to find security 
approved by the Corporation to the extent of £10,000 for due 
performance of the work. : - 

Tenderers must undertake not to withdraw their tender 
within a period of less than three months, dating from the last 
date for the receipt of tenders in Caleutta. : 

It is not expected that the foundation for the tank will be 
completed and ready for superstructure before July 1, 1909, 
and contractors must arrange accordingly. 

The Commissioners do not undertake to accept the lowest or 


any tender. 
P. N. MOOKERJEE, 
Secretary to the Corporation of Calcutta. 
May 18, 1908. . 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ERSONS desirous of TENDERING for the 


erection of a residence adjoining the Berry Head Road. at 

Brixham, Devon, for Charles Hellyer, Esquire, J.P., of Lamwath 
Hall, Sutton-on-Hull, and York Lodge, Brixham, can see the 
drawings and specifications and obtain all information at my 
office on or after Monday, June 22. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Residence at Brixham, 
Devon,” to be delivered to me on or before Wednesday, July 8. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily he accepted. 

FRED. WM. VANSTONE, C.B. 
Architeet and Surveyor, 
Palace Chambers, Paignton : 
June 11, 1908. 


KING EDWARD VI. SCHOOLS. 
To Building Contractors. 
Proposed School for Girls, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


HE Governors of King Edward VI. Schools, 
Birmingham, invite TENDERS for New School Buildings 

to be erected in Kose Hill Road, Handsworth. 
Contractors desirous cf obtaining bills of quantities with a 


addresses to the architects, Messrs. J. A. Chatwin &: Son, 
128 Colmore Row, Birmingham, on or before Tuesday, June 16, 
enclos ng a deposit of £5, which will be returned provided that 
a bona-fide tender is sent. 


The contractor will have to undertake to pay all workpeople 
— whether employed by sub-contractors or otherwise — the 
standard rate of wages current in the district. 

Tenders on the prescribed form, addressed to Messrs. J. A. 
Chatwin & Son, must be received not later than fwelve noon on 
Tuesday, July 7. 


BOROUGH OF RAWTENSTALL. 
To Builders and Contractors. 
Erection of New Council School at Alder Grange. 


hee Corporation of Rawtenstall invite: 
TENDERS for the whole or any section of the work com- 
ieodeo in the Erection of the new Council School at Alder 
xrange. 

Plans may be seen and form of tender and bill of quantities, 
&e., may he obtained on application to Mr. Arthur Brockle- 
burst, architect, St. James’s Chambers, Watertoot, on and 
after Wednesday, the 17th inst., on payment of £1, which will 


when tenders received will he opened by the Vice-Chairman at | 


| quantities obtained at the 


TENDERS, _ 


WALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT | 
To Builders. iene 
HE Council are prepared to receive 


tions to TENDER for the Erection and Comp’ 
ie Central Library at High Street, 


of No. 3 Great Winchester Street, B.C. 5 

Applications to tender to be forwarded to the u 
on or before Thursday, July 9, 1908. and the. 
accompanied with a £5 Bank cf England note 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender in acc 
the contract conditions. =) ae 

The builder must pay the trade union rate of. 
observe the usual hours current in the dist: tor 
where the work or any part thereofis performed. 
able number of apprentices will be excepted from thi 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept 


any tender. id 
C. SYDNEY WATSO 
Clerk to the 


Town Hall, Walthamstow: ~ 
June 23, 1908. 


ENDERS are invited for the Brectio 
Bakery at Pentyrch Street, Cathays, Cardiff 

The Cardiff Co-operative Society. ’ 5 

Plans, specification and furm of contract may he 
office of the Architect, | 
Corbett, Oastie Street, Cardiff, on and after 
June 22, 1908. iS 

Tenders to be sent to the Architect before 10 
Tuesday, June 30, 1908. : : a 

Messrs. The Cardiff Co-operative Society do not Di 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender. : 


— 


BUILDING LAND. 


JrREEHOLD LAND WAN 

Messrs. J. A. MORGAN & CO., Su 
and Land Agents, 5 & 6 Clement’s Inn, St 
London, W.C., have a large clientéle o 


| estates, 


view to tendéring for the work must send their names and. 


be returned after the receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Rawtenstall Council School,” 
must be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office by Twelve o’clocx 
at Noon on Thursday, July 2 next. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender. 
By Order. : 


JAMES WHALLEY, 
. Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall : 
June 10, 1908. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ENDERS endorsed ‘‘New School, Keady,” 


will be received by me up till Wednesday, the Ist proximo, 
for the’ Erection of School and Parochial. Hall ih Keady, 
according to drawings and specification which can he 
inspected here. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

H. C. PARKINSON, Architect, 
1 Russell Street, Armagh. 

June 11, 1903. 


LINDSEY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


June 18, 1608. 
Phe Committee of the Ogmore Vale Work- 
men’s Hall and Institute invite COMPETITIVE DESIGNS 

front Architects.of a Hall and Institute to be erected at 
Ogmore Vale. 

A block plan of the site and conditions of the competition 
may, be-had upon.application to the undersigned. 

A prize of £10 will be awarded for the accepted design. 

Designs to he forwarded to the undersigned under seal and 
marked ‘* Design for Hall” not later than July 27 next. 

FRED. JONES, 


Secretary. 
1 Meadow Street, Ozmore Vale. “ 


a 


% To Architects. 
URBAN DISTRICT OF CLECKHEATON. 
Competition for Secondary and Technical schoo! Buildings, 


‘HE Council of the above District are pre- 


3 pared. to 
PETI 


URB 


of £1]s., 


sign. First, § h 
£50, £30 and £20 respectively are rat tin the 


specified in the particulars, 
oMehon by me not later than 1 
$08, = ; 


‘ 


Town Hall, Cleckheatcn: 
TURE 25p 1986 ¢' g 


BER P Rox i ae) 


JOHN H. LINFIELD, ° 
Clerk to the Council, 


4 


-of bills of quantities may be obtained on’‘a depos 


delivered to Mr. D.M, Williams, Bry ngelli House, 
, not later 


, fo Builders. 2 
(USS EEE are invited for the erection of an 
elementary school anda master’s house at Stickford, in 
the County of Lincoln. 

_Bills of quantities and form of tender may be had on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Architects,. Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln, on or before Wednesday. J uly 1, 1908, and 
on payment to them of two guineas, which sum will be returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

The drawings and conditions of contract may be inspected at 
the offices of the Architects. : 

Tenders must be delivered to the secretary in the envelope 
proved for that purpose, and at the address mentioned 
below, before 10 A.M. on Thursday, July 16, 1908.. 

The committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


any tender. 
2 S. MAUDSON GRANT, Secretary. 
286 High Street, Lincoln. “ : 


TO .BULLDERS. 


HE. Trustees..of Bethania. C.M. . Church; 


Liwynypia, invite TENDERS for the erection of a new 
ghapel; school and class rooms, &¢: < 
Plans and Specification to be seen at my office, and copies 
it of £1 1s.,| 

returnable on receipt of bona-fide tender. ; : 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed “Tender for Chanel a upane 
Tonypandy, 

than'6P,M. on Tuesday, June 30. 4 

The lowest or ary tender will not necessarily be accepted. 
5 ’ “R. 8S, GRIFFITHS, M.S.A. 


5 


; ey, Ne ne 10t 
“Architéctand surveyor, Tonypandy, | R 


minutes from Fenchurch Street: 


class Builders who are prepared to de 
especially where finances can 
arranged. Call or write, with fullest particula 
plans, &c. N.B.—We undertake to Sury 
Advances. Telephone, 11969 Central. — 


Waani Surrey, overlooking the 
and golf links. Fourteen acres of beautiful Park 
be Sold, suitable for one or more country residences. 
position, Station 10 minutes.—Full particulars of 
STODART & Co., Thanet House, 231 Strand. and at Chips 
Bebehe LAND within 15 minut 
of Aldershot Town Station. High, dry and h 
situation, ripe for immediate building operations ; hous 
readily. Price from 35s. per foot frontage. Builders f 
—Full particulars, Mr. BRAKE, Farnborough, Hants. 


ACTORY SITE, CHISWICK.—Ten-roo 
two-storey modern residence, half-acre of land (fre 
Vacant. Sale or Lease.—Freeholder, Mr. HEATHMAN, 
son’s Green, Fulham. 1 ee 


TO BE SOLD. | 


- 


N EXCELLENTLY - ARRANGED | 


HOLD HOUSE FOR SALE situated at Westeliff-o1 
with view of the sea, built under the supervis 
architect ; nice gardens tastefully laid out ; at present in 
pation, but possession can be arranged, price £1,650. Prope 
on this the nearest seaside resort to London (whieh i 
in 40 minutes) is rapidly rising in price, and this is sit u 
the highest part of the district, and would prove a parti 
safe investment. Contains three Sere geri rooms, lo 
hall, six bedrooms, conservatory and al _ the usual con 
euces,—Further particulars on application to Box 21 
of this Journal. Bes 


rising watering-place. Within 50 minutes’ 
The best-built houses in the district, standing on h 
overlooking the’ sea. . Westcliff is unrivalled as a | 
resort, and with cheap season tickets and an e ce 
train service, why continue to live in the overcrowded di 
of London?—Full particulars to view, price to purch 
annual rental, on ae to the owner, R. HEN 
The Elms, Genesta Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. é ous 


HARMING modern ten-roomed, two-st 
residence, near Acton Green, Chiswick. Half-acre gard 
Can be built on if required. Vacant. £60, or sell free 
—Mr. HEAaTHMAN, 10 Parscn’s Green, Fu ham. : 


AGENTS WANTED. — 


DAMP-COURSES. DAMP-COURSES. 


URE BITUMEN SHEETING and D 


COMRSES.—An old-established firm of Manufactu 
largely @ktending their output, are open to appoint, a 
worthy Agents for the sale of their Pure Trinidad Bit 
Sheeting and Damp-courses. Liberal terms to established 
pees firms.—Apply TUNSTALL & Co., LTp., Leeds Br 

eeds. Established 1837. - Ripe Beats rst #3 ce 
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O LET FURNISHED, during the 


months, or for a longer yeriod, if desired 


HOUSES TO LET. 


T 


f e mim 

“Apply to. 
— Apply to - 
Isle of Wight. 


WELL-BUILT HOUSES:to LET or 8 
- Westcliff-on-Sea, the Byouata a 
oteor Road, Wea 
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